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[» HIZOPHORA, the Manerove, or Manele, a 
genus of plants belonging to the dodecandria 
and in the natural method ranking under the 
12th order, Holoracee. These plants are natives ofthe 
East and West Indies, and often grow 40 or 50 feet 
high. They grow only in water and on the banks of 
rivers, where the tide flows up twice a-day. They pre- 
serve the verdure of their leaves throughout the year. 
Fromm the lowest branches issue long reots, which hang 
down to the water, and penetrate into the earth. In 
this position they resemble so many arcades, from five 
to ten feet high, which serve to support the body of the 
tree, and even to advance it daily into the bed of the 
water. These arcades are so closely intertwisted one 
with another, that they form a kind of natural and 
transparent terrace, raised with such solidity over the 
water, that one might walk upon them, were it not 
that the branches are too muchencumbered with leaves. 
The most natural way of propagating these trees, is to 
suffer the several slender small filaments which is:ue 


from the main branches to take root in the earth. The. 


most conmon method, however, is that of laying the 
small lower branches in baskets of mou'd or earth ull 
they have taken root. 

The description just given pertains chiefly to a pars 
ticular species of mangrove, termed by the West In- 
dians black mangles, on account of the brown dusky co- 
Jour of the wood. The bark is very brown, smooth, 
plant when green, and generally used in the West In- 
dia islands for tauning of leather. Below this bark lies 
a cuticle, or skin, which is lighter, thinner, and more 


_tender. The wood is nearly of the same colour with the 


bark ; hard, pliant, and very heavy. It is frequently 
used for fuel, for which purpose it is said to be remark- 
ably proper ; the fires which are made of this wood 
being both clearer, more ardent and durable than those 
made of any other materials whatever. The wood is 
compact ; almost incorruptible ; never splinters; is 
easily worked; and were it not for its enormous weight, 
would be commodiously employed in almost all kinds 
of work, as it possesses every property of good timber. 
Lo the roots and branches of mangroves that are im- 
mersed in the water, oysters frequently attach them- 
selves ; so that wherever this curious plant is found 
growing on the sea-shore, oyster-fishing is very easy ; 
and in sueh cases these shell-fish may be literally said 
tv grow upon trees. 
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The red mangle or mangrove grows on the sca- 
shore, and at the mouth of large rivers ; but does not 
advance, like the former, into the water. It generally 
rises to the height of 20 or 30 feet, with crooked, 
knotty hranches, which proceed from all parts of the 
trunk. The bark is slender, of a brown colour, and, 
when young, is smooth, and adheres very closely to the 
wood; but when old, appears quite cracked, and is 
easily detached from it. Under this bark is a skin as 
thick as parchment, red, and adhering closely to the 
wood, from which it cannot be detached till the tree 
is felled anddry. The wood is hard, compact, heavy, 
of a deep red, with a very fine grain. ‘he pith or 
heart of the wood being eut into small pieces, and 


boiled in water, imparts a very beautiful red to the H- 


quid, which communicates the same colonr to wool 
and linen. The great weight and hardness of the wood 
prevent it from being generally used. From the fruit 
of this tree, which, when ripe, is of a violet colour, and 
resembles some grapes in taste, is prepared an agreeable 


liquor, much esteemed by the inhabitants of the Carib- 


bee islands. 


White mangle, so termed from the colour of its wood, 


grows, like the two former, upon the banks of rivers, 
but is seldom found near the sea. 
the wood, as we have said, white, and when green 
supple; ‘but dries as soon as cut down, and becomes 
very light and brittle. This species is generally called 
rope-mangrove, from the use to which the bark is ap- 
plied by the inhabitants of the West Indies. This bark, 
which, on account of ‘the great abundauce of sap, is 
easily detached when green from the wood, is beaten 
or bruised betwixt twostones, until the hard and woody 
part is totally separated from that which is soft and ten- 
der. This last, which is the true cortical substance, is 
twisted into ropes of all sizes, which are exceedingly 
strong, and not apt to rot in the water. 
~RHODE-IsLanp, one of the smallest of the United 
States of America, not exceeding 47 miles in length 
and 37 in breadth, is bounded on the N. and E by 
the province of Massachusetts ; on the S. by the Atlan- 
tic, and on the W. by Connecticut. Its area is 1589 
square miles. It is divided into five counties, viz. 
Newport, Providence, Washington, Bristol, and Kent, 
which are subdivided into 30 town hips, containing 
76,931 inhabitants in 1810, of whom £08 were slaves. 
This state is intersected by rivers in all directions ; and 


the winters in the maritime parts of it are milder than in. 


the 


The bark is gray ; 
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Rhode- ¢)e interior of the country. The summers are delight- ers, Episcopalians, Moravians, and Jews. There were ee 
Island. ful, and the climate is considered to be more salubrions no less than 28 banks in this state in 1818. Rhodes. 


than any other in the United States. The rivers and 
bays teem w'th fish of different kinds, and it is gene- 
rally allowed by travellers, that Newport is the best 
fish market in the world. This state produces rye, 
barley, oats, maize, and in some places wheat sufficient 
for home consumption. Cyder is ma:le here for ex- 
portation ; and it abounds with grasses, fruits, and 
culinary roots and plants, all of an excellent quality. 
The north-western parts are but thinly inhabited, and 
more rocky and barren that the rest of the state. 
There are extensive dairies in some parts of it, which 
produce butter and cheese of the best quality, and in 
Jarze quantities for exportation. Iron ore is found in 
great abundance in many parts of the state ; and the 
iron-works on Patuxet river, 12 miles from Providence, 
are supplied with ore trom a bed about four miles and 
a half distant, where a variety of ores, curious stones, 
and ochres, are alsomet with; and there is acopper mine 
mixed with iron in the township of Cumberland. Here 
also lime stone a':ounds, and coal has lately been found. 
The chief towns of the state are Providence and New- 
port ; the former contained 10,071, and the latter 7907 
inhabitants in 1810. The slave-trade, which was a 
source of wealth tomany, hasbeen happily abolished. 
Bristol carries on a considerable trade to Africa, the 
West Indies, and different parts of the United States : 
but the inhabitants of the prosperous town of Provi- 
dence have in their hands the greatest part of the com- 
merce ; the tonnage of this place in 1815 was 18,538 
tons. The common exports are flax-seed, timber, 
horses, cattle, beef, pork, fish, poultry, onions, butter, 
cheese, barley, grain, spirits, cotton and linen goods. 
The importsconsist of West India and Kuropean goods, 
and logwood is brought from the bay of Honduras. At 
the different ports of this state more than 600 vessels 
enter and clear out annually. The amount of exports 
In 1810 was 1,331,576 dollars, and in 1817 it was 
950,467 dollars. At Providence there are various cot- 
ton manufactories, the produce of which is sent to the 
southern states ; but the manufactures of bar and sheet 
iron, steel, nail-roads, and nails, implements of hus- 
bandry, stoves, pots, &c. are tlle most extensive. The 
whole amount of manufactures in 1810 was 3,079,556 
dollars. The value of lands and houses in this state 
in 1799 was 11,066,357 dollars, and in 1814 the value 
was 21,567,020 dollars. The average value of lands 
per acre, including buildings, was 39 dollars. The 
constitution of the state is founded on the charter grant- 
ed in 1663 by Charles II.; and the revolution made 
no effectual change on the form of government. The 
legislature consists of two branches; a senate composed 
often members, besides a governor and deputy-gover- 
nor, and a house of representatives. ‘Ihe members of 
the legislature are chosen twice a year, and there are 
two sessions of this body annually. So little has the 
civil authority to do with religion here, that no contract 
between a minister and a society is of any force, for 
which reason a great number of sects have always Leen 
found here ; yet it is said that the sabbath, and all re- 
ligious institutions are more neglected in this, than in 
any other of the New England states. The Bapiists 
and Congregationalists are the mot numerous sects. 
But there are besides aconsiderable number of Quake 


. | 


Ruope-istann, an island of N. America, in a state camped 
of the same rame, situated between 41° 28’ and 41° 
42’ N, Lat. and between 71° 17’ and71° 27’ W. Long. 
from Greenwich, or about 15 miles long, and its me- 
dium breadth about 3. and ahalf. Itisa famous resort 
for invalids from the southern climates, as it is exceed- 
ingly pleasant and healthful, being at one period regare 
ded as. the Eden of North America. i 
RHODES, a celebrated is'and in the Archipelago, Ancient 
the largest and most easterly of the Cyclades, was repens 
known in ancient times by the names of Asteria, O- “7 —" 
phiusa, /Ethrea, Trinacria, Corymlia, Poessa, Alabyria, 
Marcia, Oloessa, Stadin, Telehinis, Pelagia,and Ithodus. 
In later ages, the name of I?hodus, or Rhodes, prevail« 
ed, from the Greek word rhodon, as is commonly sup- 
posed, signifying a “rose ;” the is!and abounding very 
much with these flowers. Others, however, give differ- 
ent etymologies, among which it is difficult to find one 
preferable to another. It is about 20 miles distant from 
the coasts of Lycia and Caria, and about 120 miles in 
compass, 2 
Several ancient authors assert, that Rhodes was for- Its origi: 
merly covered by the sea, but gradually raised its head 
above the waves, and became an island. Delos and 
Rhedes (says Pliny), islands which have long been * Mag in 
celebrated, sprung at first from the sea. The same fact 97 a 
is supported by such a variety of other evidence as ren- 
der it indubitable. Philo t ascribes the event to the + Philo de 
decrease of the waters of the ocean. If his conjecture “£44 
be not without foundation, most ef the isles of the Are 
chipelago, being lower than Rhodes, must have had a 
similar origin. But it is much more probable that the 
volcanic fires, which in the fourth year of the 135th O- 
lympiad, raised Therasia and Thera, known at present 
by thename of Santorin, from thedepths of the sea, and 
have in our days thrown out several small islands ad- 
jJacent, also produced in some ancient era Rhodes and 
Delos. g 
The first inhabitants of Rhodes, according to Dio- First inka~ 
dorus Siculus, were called the Telchine, who came ori- bitants- 
ginally from the island of Crete. These, by their skill 
in astrology, perceiving that the island was soon to be 
drowned with water, left their habitations, and made 
room for the Heliades, or grandsons of Phabus, who 
took possession of the island after that god had cleared 
it from the water and mud with which it was over- 
whelmed. These Heliades, it seems, excelled all other 
men.in learning, and especially in astrology ; invented 
navigation, &c. In after ages, however, being infest. 
ed with great serpents which bred in the island, they 
had recourse to an oracle in Delos, which advised them 
to admit Phorbas, a Thessalian, with his followers, into 
Rhodes. This was accordingly done: and Phorbas 
having destroyed the serpents, was, after his death, ho- 
noured as a demigod. Afterwards a colony of Cretans 
settled in some part of the island, and a little before 
the Trojan war, Tlepolemus the son of Hercules, who 
was made king of the whole island, and governed with 
great justice and moderation. 
After the Trojan war, all the ancient inhabitants 
were driven out by the Dorians, who continued to be 
masters ofthe island for many ages. The governnient 
was at first monarchical ; but a little before the expedi. 


tion 
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Rhedes. tion of Xerxes into Greece, a republican form of go- 
were yerniment was introduced; during which the Rhodians 
applied themselves to navigation, and became very 

powerful by sea, planting several colonies in distant 
countries. In the time of the Peloponnesian wer, the 

republic of Rhodes was rent into two factions, one of 

which favoured the Athenians, and another the Spar- 

tans ; but at length the latter prevailing, democracy 

was abolished, and an aristocracy introduced. About 

351 B. C. we find the Rhodians oppressed by Mauso- 

lus king of Caria, and at last reduced by Artemisia his 

widow. In this emergency, they applied to the Athe- 

nians, by whose assistance, probably, they regained 

‘ their liberty. 

Submit to From this time to that of Alexander the Great, the 
Alexander, Rhodians enjoyed an uninterrupted tranquillity. To 


but revolt him they voluntarily submitted ; and were on that ac- 
aoa his count highly favoured by him: but no sooner did they 
cathe " 


hear of his death, than they drove out the Macedonian 
garrisons, and once more became a free people. About 
this time happened a dreadful inundation at Rhodes ; 
which being accompanied with violent storms of rain, 
and hailstones of an extraordinary bigness, beat down 
many houses, and killed great numbers of the inhabi- 
Violent in- t2nts. As the city was built in the form of an amphi- 
wndation at theatre, and no care had been taken to clear the pipes 
Bhodes. and conduits which conveyed the water into the sea, 
the lower parts of the city were in an instant laid un- 
der water, several houses quite covered, and the inha- 
bitants drowned before they could get to the higher 
places. Asthe deluge increased, andthe violent showers 
continued, some of the inhabitants made to their 
ships, and abaucdoned the place, while others miserably 
perished in the waters. But while the city was thus 
threatened with utter destruction, the wall on a sudden 
burst asunder, and the water discharging itself by a 
violent current ito the sea, unexpectedly delivered 
the inhabitants from all danger. 

The Rhodians suffered greatly by this unexpected 
accident, but soon retrieved their losses by a close ap- 
plication to trade. During the wars which took place 
among the successors of Alexander, the Rhodians ob-« 
#erved a strict neutrality ; by which means they enrich- 
ed themselves so much, that Rhodes became one of the 
most opulent states of that age ; insomuch that, for the 
common good of Greece, they undertook the piratic 
avar, and, at their own charge, cleared the seas of the 

’ pirates who had for many years infested the coasts of 
Difference Europe and Asia. However, notwithstanding the neu- 
with Anti- trality they professed, as themost advantageous branch- 
genus. es of their commerce were derived from Egypt, they 
were more attached to Ptolemy, king of that country, 
than to any of the neighbouring princes. When there- 
fore Antigonus, having engaged in a war with Ptolemy 
about the island of Cyprus, demanded succours of them, 
they earnestly intreated him not to compel them to de- 
clare war against their ancient friend and ally. But 
this answer, prudent as it was, drew upon them the 
displeasure of Antigouus, who immediately ordered 
one of his admirals to sail with his fleet to Rhodes, and 
seize all the ships that came out of the harbour for 
Egypt. The Rhodians, finding their harbour blocked 
up by the fleet of Antigonus, equipped a good number 
ot galleys, fell upon the enemy, ai obliged hin, with 
the loss of many ships, to quit his station, Herev pon 
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Antigonus, charing thei as aggressors, and beginners Rhodes. 
of an unjust war, threatened to besiege their city with —“V~/ 
the strength of his whole army. The Rhadians endea- 
voured by frequent embassies to appease his wrath; but 
all their remonstrances served rather to provoke than 
allay his resentment; and the only terms upon which he 
would hearken to any accommodation were, that the 
Rhodians should declare war against V'tolemy,that they 
should admit his fleet into their harbour, and that ait 
hundred of the chief citizens should be delivered up tv 
him as hostages for the performance of these articles. 
The Rhodians sent ambassadors to all their allies, and 
to Ptolemy in particular, imploring their assistance, 
and representing to the latter, that their attachment to 
his interest had drawn upon them the danger to which 
they were exposed. The preparations on buth sides 
were immense. As Antigonus was near fourscore years 
of age at that time, he committed the whole manave- 
ment of the war to his son Demetrius, who appeared 
before the city of Rhodes with 200 ships of war, 170 
transports having on board 40,000 men, and 1000 other 
vessels laden with provisions andall sorts of warlike en- 
gines. As Rhodes had enjoyed for many years a pro- 
found tranquillity, and been free from all devastations, 
the expectation of booty, in the plunder of so wealthy 
a city, allured multitudes of pirates and mercenaries 
to join Demetrius in this expedition ; insomuch that 
the whole sea between the continent and the island was 
covered with ships: which struck the Rhodians, who 
had a prospect of this mighty armament from the 
walls, with great terror and con-ternation. 
Demetrius, having landed his troops without the 
reach of the enemy’s machines, detached several smail 
bodies tu lay waste the country round the city, and cut 
down the trees and groves, employing the timber, and 
materials of the houses without the walls, to fortify his 
camp with astrong rampartand a triplepalisade; which 
work, as many hands were emp!oyed, was finished in a 
few days. The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a ry 
vigorous defenee. Many great commanders, who had The inha- 
signalized themselves on other occasions, threw them- bitants pre- 
seives into the city, being desirous to try their skill in P#te fr 
military affairs against Demetrius, who was reputed SS hia 
one of the mest experienced captains in the conduct of 
sieges that antiquity had produced. The besieged be- 
gan with dismissing from the city all such persons as 
were useless ; and then taking an account of those whu 
were capable of bearing arms, they found that the 
citizeus amounted to 60U0, and the foreigners to 1000. 
Liberty was promised to all the slaves who should dis 
tinguish themselves by any glorious action, and the 
public engaged to pay thcir masters their full ransom. 
‘A proclamation was likewise made, declaring, that 
whoever died in defence of their country should be 
buried at the expence of the public; that his parents 
an: children should be maintained eut of the treasury ; 
that fortunes should be given to his daughters ; and 
his sons, when they were grown up, should be crown. 
ed and presented with a complete suit of armour at 
the great solemnity of Bacchus; which decree kindled 
an incredible ardour in a'] ranks of men. le 
Demetrius, having planted all his engines, began to Engines of 
hatter with incredible fury the walls on the side of the Demetrius 
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harbour ; but was for eight days successively repulsed burnt. 


by the besieged, who set fire to most of his warlike en- 
Ag gines, 
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Rhodes. gines, and thereby obliged him to allow them some of anew invention to be constructed, which was thrice 
‘=~’ respite, which they made good use of inrepairing the the height and breadth of those he had lately lost. 


Rhodes. 
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breaches, and building new walls where the old ones 
were either weak or low. When Demetrius had re- 
paired his engines, he ordered a general assault to be 
made, and caused histroopstoadvance with loud shouts, 
thinking by this means to strike terror into the enemy. 
But the besieged were so far from being intimidated, 
that they repulsed the aggressors with great slaughter, 
and performed the most astonishing feats of bravery. 
Demetrius returned to the assault next day; but was 
im the same manner forced to retire, after having lost a 
great number of men, and some officers of distinction. 
He had seized, at his first landing, an eminence at a 
small distance from the city ; and, having fortified this 
advantageous post, he caused several batteries to be 
erected there, with engines, which incessantly dis- 
charged against the walls stones of 150 pounds weight. 
The towers, being thus furiously battered night and 


When the work was finished, he caused the engine to 
be placed near the port, which he was resolved, at all 
adventures, to force. But as it was upon the point 
of entering the harbour, a dreadful storm arising, 
dreve it against the shore, with the vessels on which 
it had been reared. The besieged, who were attentive 
to improve all favourable conjunctures, while the tem- 
pest was still raging, made a sally against those who 
defended the eminence mentioned above; and, 
though repulsed .several times, carried it at last, ob- 
liging the Demetrians, to the number of 400, to throw 
down their arms and submit. After this victory 
gained by the Rhodians, there arrived to their aid 150 
Gnossians, and 500 men sent by Ptolemy from Egypt, 
most of them being natives of Rhodes, who had serv- 
ed among the king’s troops. 
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Demetrius being extremely mortified to see all his pemetrins | 

batteries against the harbour rendered ineffectual, reso!- frames a 

ved to einploy them by land, in hopes of carrying the new ma- 


day, began to totter, and several breaches were opén- 
ed in the walls: but the Rhodians, unexpectedly 


sallying out, drove the enemy from their post, over- 
turned their machines, and made a most dreadful ha- 
vock ; insomuch that some of them retired on board 
their vessels, and were with difficulty prevailed upon 
to come ashore again. 

Demetrius now ordered a scalade by sea and land at 
the same time; and so employed the besieged, that 
they were at a loss what.place they should chiefly de- 
fend. ‘The attack was carried on with the utmost fury 
on all sides, and the besieged. defended, themselves with 
the greatest intrepidity. Such of the enemy as advan. 
ced first were tlirown down from the ladders, and mi- 
serably bruised. Several of the chief officers, having 
mounted the walls to encourage the soldiers by their 
example, were there either killed or taken prison- 
ers. After the combat had lasted many hours, with 
great slaughter on both sides, Demetrius, notwith- 
standing all his valour, thought it necessary to retire, 
in order to repair hjs engines, and give his men some 
days rest. | 

Demetrius being sensible that he could not reduce 
the city till he was master of the port, after having 
refreshed his men, he returned with new vigour against 
the fortifications which defended the entry into the 
harbour. When he came within the cast of a dart, he 
caused a vast quantity of burning torches and fire- 
brands to be thrown into the Rhodian ships, which 
were riding there ; and at the same time galled, with 
dreadful showers of darts, arrows and.stones, such as 
offered to extinguish the flames. However, in spite 
of their utmost efforts, the Rhodians put a stop to the 
fire; and, having with great expedition manned three 
of their strongest ships, drove with such violence 
against the vessels on which the enemy’s machines 
were planted, that they were shattered in pieces, and 
the engines dismounted and thrown into the sea. Ex. 
cestus the Rhodian admiral, being encouraged by this 
success, attacked the enemy’s fleet with his three ships, 
and sunk a great many vessels; but was himself at 
last taken prisoner + the other two vessels made their 
escape, and regained the port. 

As unfortunate as this last attack had proved to De- 
metrius, he determined to undertake another ; and, in 
order to sueceed in his attempt, he ordered a machine 


city by assault; or at least reducing it to the necessity of chine call- 


capitulating. With this view, having got together a 


vast quantity of timber and other materials, he framed ~ 


the famous engine called helepolis, which was by many 
degrees larger than any that had.ever been invented 
before. Its basis was square, each side being in length 
near 50 cubits, and made up of square pieces of timber, 
bound together with plates of iron. In the middle part 
he placed thick planks, about a cubit distance from 
each other ; and on these the men were to stand who 
forced the engine forward. The whole. was moved up- 
on eight strong and large wheels, whose fellocs were 
strengthened with strong iron plates. In order to faci- 
litate and vary the movements of the helepolis, casters 
were placed under it, whereby it was turned in an ins 
stant to what side the workmen and engineers pleased. 
From each of the four angles a large piliar of wood was 
carried to about the height of 100 cubits. and inclining 
te each other ; the whole machine consisting of nine 
stories, whase dimensions gradually lessened in the as- 
cent. The first story was supported by 43 beams, aud. 
the last bynomorethan nine. Three sides of the ma- 
chine were plated over with iron, to prevent its being 
damaged by the fire that might be thrown from the ci- 
ty. In the front of each story were windows of the same 
size and shape as theengines that were to be discharged 
from thence. To each window were shutters, to draw 
up for the defence of those who managed the machines, 
and to deaden the force of the stones thrown by the 
enemy, the shutters being covered with skins stuffed 
with wool. Every story was furnished with two large 
staircases, that whatever wasnecessary mightbe brought 
up by one, while others were going down.by the other, 
and so every thing may be dispatched without tumult 
or confusion. This huge machine was moved forwards 
by 3000 of the strongest men of the whole army ; but 
the art with which it was built greatly facilitated the 
motion. Demetrius caused likewise to be made several 
testudoes or pent-houses,. to cover his men while they 
advanced to fill up the trenches and ditches ; and in-« 
vented a new sort of galleries, through which those who 
were employed at the siege might pass and repass at 
their pleasure, without the least danger. He employed 
all his seamen in levelling the ground over which the 


machines 


_ Rhodes. machines were to be brought up, to the space of four discharging of stones, arrows, and darts. When all Rhodes. 
S—y~”’ furlongs. The number of workmen who were em- things were ready, Demetrius ordered the signal to 
. 13 ployed on this occasion amounted to 30,000. be given ; when his men, setting up a shout, assauited 
_ The Rho- In the mean tine, the Rhodians, observing thesefor- the city on all sides both by sea and land. But, in 
_dians raise midable preparations, were busy in raising a new wall the heat of the attack, when the walls were ready to 
anew wall. within that which the enemy intended to batter withthe fall by the repeated strokes of the battering-rams, am- 
helepolis. In order to accomplish this work, they pul!- _bassadors arrived from Cnidus, earnestly soliciting De- 
ed dewn the wa'l which surrounded the theatre, some metrius to suspend all further hostilities, and at the 
neiglibonring houses, and even some temples, after ha- same time giving him hopes that thev should prevail 
virg solemnly promised tobuildmoremagnificentstruc- upon the Khodians to submit to an honourable capi- 
turcs in honour of the gods, it the city were preserved, tulation. A suspension of arms was accordingly agreed 
At the same time, they sent out nine of their best ships on, and ambassadors sent from both sides. But the 
to seize such of the enenay’s vessels as they could meet Rhodians refusing to capitulate on the conditions of- 
with, an: thereby distress them fcr want of provisions, fered them, the attack was renewed with so much fury, 
As these ships were commanded by the bravest sea-offi- an the machines played off in so brisk a manner, 
cers, they soon returned with an immense hooty, anda _ that a large tower built with square stones, and the 
great many prisoners. Among other vessels, they took wall that flanked it were battered down. The besie- 
a galley richly laden, on board of which they feunda ‘ged, nevertheless, fought in the breach with so much 
great variety of valuable furniture, and a royal robe, courage and resolution, that the enemy, after various 
which Phila herself had wrought and sent asa present unsuccessful attempts, were forced to abandon the en« 
to her husband Demetrius, accompanied with a letter terprise, and retire. | 16 
written with her own hand. The Rhodians sent the In this conjuncture, a fleet which Ptolemy had The be- 
furniture, the royal robe, and even the letter, to Pto- freighted with 300,000 measures of corn, and diffe- sieged re- 
lemy ; whieh exasperated Demetrius to a great de- rent kinds of pulse for the use of the Rhodians, ar- °° ea 
ree. _ rived very seasonably in the port, notwithstanding the neal 
While Demetrius was preparing to attack the city, vigilance of the enemy’s ships, which cruized on the and set the 
the Rhodians having assembled the people and magi- coasts of the island to surprise them. A few days:encmy’s 
strates to consult about the measures they shouldtake, after came in safe two other fleets, one sent by Cas- €nsines on 
some proposed in the assembly the pulling down ofthe sander, with 100,000 bushels of barley ; the other ”” 
statues of Antigonus and his son Demetrius, which by Lysimachus, with 400,0C0 bushels of corn and as 
till then had been heldin the utmost veneration. But many of barley. This seasonable and plentiful supply 
this proposal was generally rejected with indignation, airiving when the city began to suffer for want of 
and their prudent conduct greatly allayed the wrath provisions, inspired the besieged with new courage, 
both of Antigonus and Demetrius. However, the and raised their drooping spirits. Being thus animated, 
latter continued to carry on the siege with the utmost they formed a design of setting the enemy’s engines on 
vigour, thinking it would reflect no small dishonour fire; and with this view ordered a body of men to sally 
14 09 him were he obliged to quit the place without out the night ensuing, about the second watch, with 
The walls aking himself master of it. He caused the walls to torches and firebrands, having first placed on the walls 
undermined be secretly undermined: but, when they were ready an incredible number of engines, to discharge stones, 
without —_to fall, a deserter very opportunely gave notice of the arrows, darts, and fireballs, against those who should 
_ Buceesss whole to the townsmen ; who having, with all expe- attempt to oppose their detachment. The Rhodian 
dition, drawn adeep trench all along the wail, began to troops, pursuant to their orders, all on a sudden sallied 
countermine, and, meeting the enemy under ground, out, and advancing, in spite of all opposition, to the bat- 
obliged them to abandon the work. While both par-  teries, set them on fire, while the engines from the walls 
ties guarded the mines, one Athenagoras a Milesian, p'ayed incessantly en those who endeavoured to extin~ 
who had been sent tothe assistance of the Rhodians by guish the flames. The Demetrians on this occasion fell 
Ptolemy with a body of mercenaries, promised to be- in great numbers, being incapable, in the darkness of 
tray thecityto the Demetrians, and letthem in through _ the night, either to see the engines that continually dis 
the mines in the night-time. But this was only in charged showers of stones and arrows upon them, or to 
order to ensnare them ; for Alexander, a noble Ma- join in one body and repulse the enemy. The confla- 
cedonian, whom Demetrius had sent with a choice gration was so great, that several plates of iron falling 
body of troops to take possession of a post agreed on, from the helepolis, that vast engine would have been 
no sooner appeared, but he was taken prisoner by the entirely consumed, had not the troops that were sta- 
Rhodians, who were waiting for him under arms.— tioned in it with all possible speed quenched the fire 
Athenagoras was crowned by the senate with a crown with water, before prepared, and ready in the apart- 
15 of gold, and presented with five talents of silver. ments of the engine against such accidents. Deme- 
| >» hie Demetrius now gave over all! thoughts of under-  trius, fearing lest all his machines should be consumed, 
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mining the walls, and placed all his hopes of reducing 
the city in the battering engines which he had con- 
rived. Having therefore levelled the ground under 
the walls he brought up his helepolis, with four te- 
studves on each side of it. Two other testudoes of an 
extraordinary size, bearing battering-rams, were like- 
wise moved forward by a thousand men, Each story of 
the helepolis was fillel with all sorts of engines for 
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called together, by sound of trumpet, those whose pro- 
vince it was to move them ; and, by their help, brought 
them off before they were entirely destroyed. When it 
was day, he commanded all the darts and arrows that 


had been shot by the Rhodians to be carefully gathers. 


ed, that he might from their numbers form some judge= 
ment of the number of machines in the city. 
800 firebrands were found on the spot, and no fewer 

than 
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than 1500 darts, all discharged tn a very small portion 
This struck the prince himself with no 
smail terror; for he never imagined that they would 
have been able to bear the charges of such formidable 
preparations. However, after having caused the slain 
to be buried, and given directions for the curing of 
the wounded, he applied himself to the repairing of 
his machines, which had been dismounted and ren~ 
dered quite unserviceable. 

In the mean time, the besieged, improving the respite 
allowed them by the removal of the machines, built a 
third wall in the form of a crescent, which took in all 
that part that was most exposec to the enemy’s bat- 
teries; and, besides, drew a deep trench behind the 
breach, to prevent the enemy from entering the city 
that way. At the same time, they detached a squadron 
of their best ships, under the command of Amyntas, 
who made over to the continent of Asia; and there 
meeting with some privateers who were commissioned 
by Demetrius, took both the ships and the men, among 
whom were Timocles the chief of the pirates, and se~ 
veral other officers of distinction belonging to the fleet 
of Demetrius. On their return, they fell in with seve- 
ral vessels laden with corn for the enemy’s camp, which 
they likewise took, and brought into the port. These 
were svon followed by a numerous fleet of small vessels 
loaded with corn and provisions sent them by Ptolemy, 
together with 150) men, commanded hy Antigonus a 
Macedonian of great experience in military affairs — 
Demetrius, in the mean time, having repaired his ma- 
chines, brought them up anew to the walls ; which he 
incessantly battered till he opened 2 great breach and 
threw down several towers. But when he came to the 
assault, the Rhodians, under the command of Aminias, 
defended themselves with such resolution and intrepi- 
dity, that he was in three suceessive attacks repulsed 
with great slaughter, and at last forced to retire. The 
Rhodians likewise, on this occasion, lost several offi- 
cers; and amongst others, the brave Aminias their 
commander, | 

While the Rhodians were thus signalizing them= 
selves in the defence ot their country, a second embassy 
arrived at the camp of Demetrius from Athens and 
the other cities of Greece, soliciting Demetrius to come 
pose matters, and strike up a peace with the Rhodians. 
At the request of the ambassadors, who were in all 
above 50, a cessation of arms was agreed upon; but 
the terms offered by Demetrius being again rejected by 
the Ithodians, the ambassadors returned home without 
being able to bring the contending parties to an agree. 
ment. Hostilities were therefore renewed ; and Deme- 
trius, whose imagination was fertile in expedients for 
succeeding in his projects, formed a detachment of 
1500 of his best troops, under the conduct of Alcimus 
and Mancius, two officers of great resolution and ex. 
perience, ordering them to enter the breach at mide 
night, and, forcing the entrenchment behind it, to pose 
sess themselves of the posts about the theatre where it 
would be no difficult matter to maintain eciiaalings 
against any efforts of the townsmen. In order to fa- 
Cliltate the execution of so important and dangerous 
an undertaking, and amuse the enemy with false at 
tucks, he at the same time, upon a signal given, order- 
ed the rest of the army to set up a shout, and attack the 
city on all sides both by sea and land, By this means 
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he hoped that, the besieged being alarmed in all parts, 
his detachment might tind an opportunity of’ forcing 
the entrenchments which covered the breach, and at- 
terwards of scizing the advantageous post about the 
theatre. This feint had all the success the prince could 
expect; for the troops having set up a shout from 
all quarters, as if they were advancing to a general 
assault, the detachment commanded by Alcimus and 
Mancius entered the breach, and fe!l upon those who 
defended the ditch, and the wall that covered it, with 
such vigour, that, having slain the most part of them 
aud put the rest in confusion, they advanced to the 
theatre, and seized on the post adjoining to it. This 
occasioned a general uproar in the city,as if it had been 
already taken ; but the commanding officers dispatched 
orders to the soldiers on the ramparts not to guit their 
posts, nor stir from their respective stations. Having 
thus secured the walls, they put themselves at the head 
ofa chosen bedy of their own troops, and of those who 
were lately come from Egvpt, and with these charged 
the enemy’s detachment. But the darkuess of the night 
prevented them from dislodging the enemy and re- 
gaining the advantageous posts they had seized. Day, 
however, no sooner appeared, than they renewed their 
attack with wonderful bravery. The Demetrians with- 
out the walls, with loud shouts endeavoured to animate 
those who had entered the place, and inspire them with 
resolution to maintain their ground till they were re- 
lieved with fresh troops. The Rhodians being sen. 
sible that their fortunes, liberties, and all that was dear 
to them in the world, lay at stake, fought like men in 
the utmost despair, the enemy defending their posts for 
several hours without giving ground in the least. At 
length the Rhodians, encouraging each other to exert 
themselves in defence of their country, and animated 
by the example of their leaders, made a last effort, and, 
breaking into the very heart of the enemy’s battalion, 
there killed both their commanders. After their death 
the rest were easily pnt in disorder, and all to a man 
either killed or taken prisoners. The Rhodians like. 
wise on this occasion lost many of their best command. 
ers; and among the rest Damotetis, their chief ma- 
gistrate, a man of extraordinary valour, who had sig~ 

nalized himself during the whole time of’ the siege. 
Demetrius, not at all discouraged by this check, was 
making the necessary preparations for a new assault, 
when he received letters from his father Antigonus, en- 
joining him to conclude a peace with the Rhodians 
upon the best terms he could get, lest he should lose 
his whole army in the siege ot a single town. From 
this time Demetrius wanted only some plausible pre- 
tence for breaking up the siege. The Rhodians lke. 
Wise were now more inclined to come to an agreement 
than formerly ; Ptolemy having acquainted them that 
he intended to send a great quantity of corn, and 3000 
men to their assistance, but that he would first have 
them try whether they could make up matters with 
Demetrius upon reasonable terms. At the same time 
ainbassadors arrived from the /Etolian republic, solicit- 
ing the contending parties to put an end to a war 
which might iavolve a'l the east in endless calamities, 
An accident whieh happened to Demetrius in this 
conjuncture, did not a little contribute towards the 
wished-for pacification. This prince was preparing to 
advance his helepolis against the city, when a Rhodian 
engineer 
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encincer fond means to render it quite useless. He 
undermined thetractof ground over which the helepolis 
was to pass the nextday in erder to approach the walls. 
Demetrius not suspecting any stratagem of this nature, 
caused the engine to be moved forward, which coming 
to the place that was undermined, sunk so deep into 
the ground that it was impossible to draw it out again. 
This misfortune, if we believe Vegetius and Vitruvius, 
determined Demetrius to hearken to the /tolian em- 
bassadors, and at last to strike up a peace uponthe fol- 
lowing conditions: That the republic of Rhodes should 
be maintained in the full enjoyment of their ancient 
rights, privileges, and liberties, without any foreign 
garrison ; that they should renew their ancient alliance 
with Antigonus, and assist him in his wars against all 
states and princes except Ptolemy king of Egypt ; and 
that, for the effectual performance of the articles stipu- 
Jated between them. they should deliver 100 hestages, 
such as Demetrius should make choice of, except 
those who bore any public employment. 

Thus was the siege raised, after it had continued a 
whole year; and the Rhodians amply rewarded all 
those whe had distinguished themselves in the service 
of their country. They also set up statues to Ptolemy, 
Cassander, and Lysimachus ; to all of whom they paid 
the highest honours, especially to the first, whom they 
worshipped as a god. Demetrius at his departure pre- 
sented them with the helepolis, and all the other ma- 
chines which he had employed in battering the city ; 
from the sale of which, with some additional sums of 
their own, they erected the famous colossus. After this 
they applied themselves entirely to trade and naviga- 


tion ; by which means they became quite masters of the ‘ 


zea, and much more opulent than any of the neigh- 
bouring nations, As far as lay in their power, they 
endeavoured to preserve a neutrality with regard to 
the jarring nations of the east. However, they could 
not avoid a war with the Byzantines, the occasion of 
which was as follows: The Byzantines being obliged 
to pay a yearly tribute of 80 talents to the Gauls, in 
order to raisethissum, they came to a resolution of lay- 
ing a toll on all ships that traded to the Po:tic Sea. 
This resolution provoked the Rhodians, who were: a 
trading nation, above all the rest. For this reason they 
immediately dispatched ambassadorsto the Byzantines, 
complaining of the new tax ; but as the Byzantines 
had no other method of satisfying the Gauls, they 
pe:sisted in their resolution. The Rhodians now de- 
clared war, and prevailed upon Prusias kingof Bithy- 
nia, and Attalus king of Pergamus, to assist them ; by 
which confederacy the Byzantines were so intimidated, 
that they agreed to exact no toll from ships trading 
to the Pontic sea, the demand which had been the 
occasion of the war. 

About this time happened a dreadful earthquake, 
which threw down the colossus, the arsenal, znd great 
part of the city walls of Rhodes ; which calamiit y the 
Rhodians improved to their advantave, sending ambas- 
sadors to all the Grecian princes and states, to whom 
their losses were so much exagverated, that their coun- 
trymen obtained immense sums of money under pre- 
tence of repairing them. Hiero king of Syracuse pre- 
sented them with 100 talents ; and, besides, exempted 
from all tolls and duties such as traded to Rhodes. 
Ptolemy king of Egypt gave them 100 talents, a mils 


lion of measures of wheat, materials for building 20 Rhodes. 
quinqueremes and the like number of triremes ; and be- “~~” 
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sides, sent them100 architects, 300 workmen, and ma- 
terials for repairing their public buildings, to a great 
value, paying them moreover 14 talerts a-year for the 
maintenance of the workmen whom he sent them. 
Antigonus gave them 100 talents of silver. with 10,C00 
pieces of timber, ezch piece being 14 cubits long ; 7000 
planks ; 2000 pounds of iron, as many of pitch and ro- 
sin, and 1000 measures of tar. Chryseis, a woman of 
distinction, sent them 100,000 measures of wheat, and 
3000 pounds of lead. Antiochus exempted from all 
taxes and duties the Rhodian ships trading to his do- 
minions ; presented them with 10 galleys, and 200,0C0 
measures of corn, with many other things of great va 
lue. Prusias, Mithridates, and all the princes then 
reigning in Asia, made them proportionable presents ; 
in short, allthe Greek towns and nations, all the princes 
of Europe and Asia, contributed, according to their 
ability, to the relief of the Rhodians on that occasion ; 
insomuch that their city not only soon arose from its 
ruins, but attained to an higher pitch of splendour 
than ever. 
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In the year 203 B.C. the Rhodians engaged in a wo; wy 
war with Philip of Macedon. This monarch had inva- Philip off 
ded the territories of Attalus king of Pergamus ; and Macedons. 


because the Rhodians seemed to favour their ancient 
friend, sentone Heraclides, by birtha Tarentine, to 
set fire to their fleet ; at the same time that hedispatch- 
ed ambas:adors into Crete, in order to stir up the Cre 
tans againstthe Rhodians, and preventthem fromsend- 
ing any assistance to Attalus. Upon this war was im- 
mediately proclaimed. Philip at first gained an incon- 
siderable advantage in a naval engagement ; but the 
next year was defeated with the loss of 11,000 men, 
while the Rhodians lost but 60 men and Attalus 70. 
After this he carefully avoided coming to an engages 
ment at sea either with Attalus or the Rhodians. The 
combined fleet, in the mean time, sailed towards the 
island of AXgina in hopes of intercepting him : but ha 
ving failed in their purpose, they sailed to Athens, 
where they concluded a treaty with that people; and, 
on their return, drew all the Cyclades into a confede-. 
racy against Philip. But while the allies were thus 
wasting their time in negociations, Philip, having divie 
ded his forces into two bodies, sent one, under the com- 
mand of Philocles, to-ravage the Athenian territories ; 
and put the other aboard his fleet, with orders to sail 
to Meronea, acity on the north side of Thrace. He 
then marched towards that city himself with a body of 
forces, took it by assault, and reduced a great many- 
others ; so that the confederates would, in all pro- 

bability, have had little reason to boas! of their suc- 

cess, had not the Romans come to their assistance, by 

whose help the war was soon terminated to their ad- 

vantage. In the war which took place between.the 
Romans and Antiochus the Great king of Syria, the 

Rhodians were very useful allies to the former. The 

best part of their fleet was indeed destroyed by a trea« 

cherous contrivance of Polyxeniades the Synan acmi-~- 
ral ; but they soon fitted out another, and defeated a 

Syrian squadron commanded by the celebrated Hanni-- 
bal, the Carthaginian commander ; after which, in con~ 
junction with the Romans, they utterly defeated the- 


whole Syrian fleetcommandedby Polyxeniades; which 
together 
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together with the loss of the battle of Magnesia, so di- 
spirited Antiochus, that he submitted to whatever 
conditions the Romans pleased. | 
For these services the Rhodians were rewarded with 
the provinees of Lycia and Caria; but tyrannizing 
over the people in a terrible manner, the Lycians ap- 
plied to the Romans for proteetion. This was readily 
granted; but the Rhodians were so much displeased 
with their interfering in this matter, that they secretly 
favoured Perses in the war which broke out between 
him and the Roman republic. For this offence the 
two provinces above mentioned were taken from them ; 
but the Rhodians, having banishedor put to death those 
who had favoured Perses, were again admitted into fa- 
vour, and greatly honoured by the senate. Inthe Mi- 
thridatic war, their alliance with Rome brought upon 
them the king of Pontus with all his force ; but having 
lost the greatest part of his fleet before the eity, he was 
obliged to raise the siege without performing any re- 
markabie exploit. In the war whieh Pompey made on 
the Cilician pirates, the Rhodians assisted him with all 
their naval force, and had a great share in the victories 
which he gained. In the eivil war between Czesar and 
Pompey, they assisted the latter with a very numerons 
fleet. After his death they joined Cesar; which 
drew upon them the resentment of C. Cassius, who ail- 
vanced to the island cf Rhodes with a powerful fleet, 
after having reduced the greatest part of the continent. 
The Rhodians, terrified at his approach, sent ambas- 
sadors intreating him to make up matters in an amicable 
manuer, and promising to stand neuter, and reea! the 
ships which they had sent to the assistanee of the tri- 
umviri. Cassius insisted upon their delivering up their 
fleet to him, and putting him in possession both of their 
harbour avd eity. This demand the Rhodians would 
by no means comply with, and therefore began to put 
themselves in a condition to stand a siege; but first 
sent Archelaus, who had taught Cassius the Greek 
tongue while he studied at Rhedes, to intercede with 
his disciple in their behalf. Archelaus could not, with 
all his authority, prevail upon him-te moderate his de- 
mands ; wherefore the Rhodians, having ereated one 
Alexander, abold and enterprising man, their preetor or 
prytanis, equipped a fleet of 33 sail, and sent it out un- 
der the command of Mnaseus, an experienced sea-offi- 
eer, to offer Cassius battle. Both fleets foueht with 
incredible bravery, and the victory was long doubtful : 
but the Rhodians, being at length overpowered by 
numbers, were forced to return with their fleet to 
Rhodes ; two of their ships being sunk, and the rest 
very much damaged by the heavy ships of the Ro- 
mans. ‘This was the first time, xs our author observes, 
that the Rhedians were fairly overcome in a sea-fight. 
Cassius, who had beheld this fight froma neighbour. 
ing hill, having refitted his fleet, which hard been no 
less damaged than that of the Rhodians, repaired to 
Loryma, a stronghold on the-continent belonging to 
the Rhodians. This castlehe took by assault ; and from 
hence ‘conveyed h‘s land-forces, under the conduct of 
Fannius and Lentulus, over intothe island. His fleet 
consisted of 80 ships of war and above 200 transporis, 
The Rhodians no svoner saw this mighty fleet appear, 
but they went out again to meet the enemy. The se- 
cond engagement was far more bloody than the first ; 
foany ships were sunk, and great numbers of men kill- 
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ed on both sides. But vietory enew declared for the 
Romans ; who immediately blocked np the city of 
Rhodes both by sea and land. As the Rhodians had 
not-had time to furnish the city with sufficient store of 
provisions, some of the inhabitants, fearing that if it 
were taken either byassault orby faniine, Cassius would 
put all the inhabitants to the sword, as Brutus had 
lately done at Xanthus, privately opened the gate to 
him, and put him in possession cf the town, which he 
nevertheless treated as if it had Leen taken by assault. 
He commanded 50 of the chief citizens, who were sus- 
pected to favour the adverse party, to be bronght be- 
fore him, and sentenced them all to die ; others, tothe 
number of 25, who had commanded the fleet or army, 
because they did not appeir when summoned, he pro- 
scribed) Having thus punished such as had either act- 
ed or spoken against him or his party, he commanded 
the Rhodians to deliver up to him all their ships, and 
whatever money they had in the public treasury. He 
then plundered the temples ; strippingthem ofall their 
valuable furniture, vessels, and statues. He is said not 
to have left one statue in the whole city, except that 
of the sun; bragging, at his departure, thet he had 
stripped the Rhodians of all they had, leavingthem no- 
thing but the sun. .As to private persons, he comman- 
ed them, nnder severe penalties, to bring to him all the 
gold and silver they had, promising, by a public crier, 
a tenth part to such as should discover any hidden trea- 
sures. The Whodians at first conceale some part of 
their wealth, imagining that Cassius intended by this 
proclamatien only to terrify them; but when they 
found he was in:earnest, and saw several wealthy citi- 
zens put to death for concealing only a small portion 
of their riches, they desired that the time prefixed for 
the bringing in their gold and silver might be prolong- 
ed, Cassius willingly granted them their request ; and 
then through fear they dug up what they had hid un- 
der ground, and laid at his feet all they were worth 
inthe world. By this means he extorted from private 
persons above 8000 talents. He then fined the eity 
in 500 more : and leaving L Varus there with a strong 
garrison to exact the fine without any abatement, he 
returned to the continent. 

After the death of Cassius, Mare Antony restored 
the Rhodians to their ancient rights and privileges ; 
bestowing upon them the islands of Andros, Naxos, 
Tenos, and the city of Myndus. But these the Rho- 
dians so oppressed and loaded with taxes, that the same 
Antony, though a great friend to the Rhodian repub~ 
lic, was obliged to divest her of the sovereignty over 
these places, which he had a little before so liberally 
bestowed upon her. From this time to the reign of the 
emperor Claudius we find no mention made of the 
Rhodians. That prince, as Dion informs us, deprived 
them of their liberty for having crucified scme Roman 
citizens. However, he soon restored thein to their for- 
mer condition, as «we read in Suetonius and Tacitus. 
The latter adds, that they had been as often deprived 
of, as restored to, their liberty, by way of punishment 
or reward for their different behaviour, as they hed ob- 
liged the Romans with their assistance in foreign wars, 
or provoked them with their seditions at home. Ptiny, 
who wrote in the beginning of Vespasian’s reign, style. 
Rhodes a beautiful and freetown. But this liberty they 
did not lon g enjoy, theisland became soon after reduccd 
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Rhodes. by the same Vespasian to a Roman province, andobli- height asto command all his batteries, ordered an im- Pores. 
eV ged to paya yeurly tribute to their new masters. This mense quantity of stones and earth to be brought ; in 
province was called the province of the islands. The Ro- which so great a number of hands were employed nizht 
man preetor who governed it resided at Rhodes, asthe and day by turns, that they quickly raised a couple of 
| chief city under his jurisdiction ; and Rome, notwith- hillocks high enongh to overtop the city walls. They 


standing the eminent services rendered her by this re- 
public, thenceforth treated the Rhodiais not as allies, 
but vassals. 


pied them accordin2ly with such a coritinual fire, that 
the grand-master was obliged tocause them to be strong~ 
ly propped within with earth and timber. All this 


eee. The island of Rhodes continued subject to the Ro- while the besiezed, who, from the top of the grand- 

tions of | mans till the reign of the emperor Andronicus ; when master’s palace, could discover how their batteries were 
Villaret —- Villaret,grand-master of the knights of Jerusalem,then planted, demolished them with their cannon almost as 
_grand-ma- residing in Cyprus, finding himself much exposed to fast as they raised them. 


| ster of the 
knights of 


the attacks of the Saracens in that island, resolved to 
exchange it for that of Rhodes. This island too was 


Here the enemy thought proper to alter their mea- Terribly 
sures, and to plant a strong battery against the tower of attered. 


| ,  —_ almost entirely occupied by the Saracens ; Andronicus St Nicholas, which, inthe former sleze by Mohammed, 
Rhodes. the eastern emperor possessing little more in it than 2 had resisted allthe efforts of thethen grand-vizier. This 
castle. Nevertheless he refused to grant the investiture the bash:w of Romania caused to be battered with 12 

of the island to Villaret. The latter, without spend- large pieces of brass cannen, but had the mortification 

ing time in fruitless negociations, sailed directly for to see them all d'smounted by those of the tower: to 

Rhodes, where he landed his troops, provisions, and prevent which in future, he ordered them to be fired 

warlike stores, in spite ef the opposition made by the only in thenight, and in the day bad them covered with 

Saracens, who then united against the common enemy. gabions ard earth. This had such success, that, after 

As Villaret foresaw that the capital must be taken be- 5009 cannon shot, the wall began to shake and tumble 

fore he could reduce the island, he instantly laid siege into the ditch; but he was surprised to find another 

toit. The inhabitants defended themseives obstinately, wall behind it well terraced, and bordered with artil- 

upon whichthe grand-master thought proper toturnthe lery, and himself oblized either to begin afresh or give 

siege into a blockade ; but he soon fonnd himself so up the enterprise: and yet this lest was what Solyman 

closely surrounded bythe Greeks and S wacens, that he preferred, when he was to!d of its being built on a hard 

Pa could get no supply either of forrzge or provisiuns for his rock, incapable of Being sapped, and how firmly it had 
Hecone amy. Buthaving at length obtained a supply of pro- held out against all the efforts of Mohammed's vizier. 
quers the Visions by means of large sums borrowed of the Floren- ‘The next attack was therefore ordered by him to be 
Saracens, tines, he came out of his trenches and attacked the Sa- made against the bastions of the town, and that with 
and redu- yacens, with a full resolution either to conquer or die. a vast number of the largest artillery, which continued 
an A bloody fight ensued, in whicha great number of the firing during a whole month ; so thut the new wall of 
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bravest knights were killed : but atlength the Saraceng 
gave way, and fled to their ships ; upon which the city 
was immediately asszulted and taken. The Greeks dnd 
otherChristians had their livesand liberties given them, 
but the Saracens were all cut to pieces. The reduction 
ofthe capital was followed by that of all the other pla- 
ces of inferior strength throughout the island ; and in 
four years after their landing, the whole was subjugat- 
ed, and the conquerors took the title of the Kuishts 
of Rkodes. For many years those knights continued 
the terror of the Saracens and Turks, and sustained 4 
severe siege from Mohammed II. who was compelled 
to abandon the enterprise ; but at length the Turkish 
sultan Solyman resolved at all events to drive them 
from it. Before he undertook the expedition, he sent 
a message commanding them to depart from the island 
without delay ; in which case he promised that nei- 
ther they nor the inhabitants should suffer any injury, 
but threatened them with his utmost vengeance if 
they refused his offer. ‘The knights, however, proving 


the bastion of England was quite demolished, though 
the o'd one stood proof against all their shot. That 
of Italy, which was battered by 17 large pieces of can- 
non, was still worse damaged ; upon which Martinen- 
go the engineer advised the grand-master to cause a 
sally to be made on the trenches of the enemy out of 
the breach, whilst he was making fresh intrenchmen's 
behind it. His advice succeede:l ; and the 200 men 
who sallied out sword in hand having surprised the 
Turks in the trench, cut most of them in pieces. At 
the same time a new detachment, which was sent to 
repulse them, being obliged, as that engineer rightly 
judged, te pass by a spot which lay open to their ar- 
tillery, were likewise mostly destroyed by the continual 
fire that came from it, whilst the assailants were em- 
ployed in filling up several fathoms of the trench be- 
fore they retired. By that time the breach had been re- 
paired witli such new works, that all the efforts to mount 
it by assault proved equally ineffectual and destructive. 

Unfortunately forthe besiewed, the continual fire the 
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obstinate, Solyman attacked the city with a fleet of had made caused such a consumption of their powder, gea want 


La 33 400 sail and an anny of 140,000 men. that they began to feel the want of it; the perfidious powder, 
| eee The trenches were soon brought close to thecounters d’Amarald, whose province it had been to visit the but find 
soly “ y scarp, and a strony battery raised against the town; magazines of it, having amused the council with a false ™e25 to 


supply the 


which, however, did but little damage, till the sultan dulte:. 


being informed by a spy of this particular, and that 
he was in danger of receiving some fatal shot from the 


report, that there was more than sufficient to maintain 
the siege, though it should last a whole twelvemonth. 
Butherethe grand-master found meanstosupply in some 


tower of St John which overlooked his camp, he plant- 
eda battery egeinst that tower, and quickly brought it 
down. Solyman, however, finding the whole place in 


measure that unexpected defect, by the caut:ous provision 
he had made of a large quantity of saltpetre, which was 
immediately ground and madeinto gunpowder, though 


some measure covered with streng fortifications of such ‘he was at the same time obliged to order the engineeers 
Vou. XVIII. Part I. saa B to 
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Rhodes. to be more sparing of it for the future, and tomake use 
ery of it only in the defence of such breaches.as the enemy 
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should make. 

All this while the Turks had not gained an inch of 
ground ; and the breaches they had made were so sud- 
denly either repaired or defended by new intrenchments, 
that the very rubbish ofthem must bemounted byassault. 
Solyman, therefore, thought it now advisable to set his 
numerous pioneers at work, in five different parts, in 
digging of mines, each of which led to the bastion op- 
posite to it. Some of these were countermined by a new 
invented method of Martinengo ; who, by the help of 
braced skins, or drums, could discover where the miners 
were at work. Some of these he perceived, which he 
caused to be opened, and the miners to be driven out by 


_liand grenadoes ; others to be smothered, or burned, by 


setting fire to gunpowder. Yet did not tlis hinder two 
considerable ones to be sprung, which did a vast d eal of 
damage to the bastion of England, by throwing down 
about six fathoms of the wal!, and filling up.the ditch 
with its rubbish ; whereupon the Turks immediately 
climbed up sword in hand to the top of it, and planted 
seven of their standards upon the parapet ; but being 
stopped by a traverse, the knights, recovering from their 
surprise fell upon them with such fury, that they were 
obliged to abandon it with great loss. The grand-master, 
who was then at church, quickly came to the place with 
his short pike in his hand, attended by his knights, en- 
coursging all he met witb, burghers, soliliers, and 
others, to fight bravely in defence of their religion and 
country, and arrived time cnough to assist in taking 
down their standards, and driving down the enemy by 
the way they came up. In vain did the vizier Mustapha 
endeavour to prevent their flight by killing some of the 
foremost with his sword, and driving the rest back ; they 
were obliged toabandon the bastion, and, which was still 
worse, met with that death in their flight, which they 
had strove to shun from the fire-arms which were dis- 
charged upon them from the ramparts. Three sangiacs 
lost their lives in this attack, besides some thousands of 
the Turks ; the grand-master, on his side, lost some of 
his bravest knights, particularly his standard-bearer. 
The attacks were almost daily renewed with the same 
ull sucess and loss ofmen, every generalstriving tosigna- 
lize himself in the sightof their emperor. At length the 
ald general Peri, or Pyrrus, having harassed the troops 
which guarded thebastion of Italy forseveral days suc-~ 
cessively without intermission, caused a strong detach- 
ment, which he had kept concealed behind acavalier, to 
mount the place by break of day, on the 13th of Septem. 
ber ; where, finding them overcome with sleep and fa- 
tigue, they cut the throats of the sentinels, and sliding 
through the breach, were just going to fall upon them, 
The Italians, however. quickly recovered themselves 
and their arms, and gavetheman obstinaterepulse. The 
contest was fierce and bloody on both sides; and the ba- 
shaw, still supplying his own with new reinforcements, 
would hardly have failed of overpowering the others 
had uot the grand-master, whom the alarm had quickly 
reached, timely intervened, and by his presence, as 
well as example, revived his Rhodians, and thrown a 
sudden panic among the enemy. Pyrrus, desirous to do 
something to wipe off the disgrace of this repulse, tried 
his fortune next on an adjoining work, lately raised by 


the grand-master Carettil; buthere hissoldiers met with 
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a still worse treatment, being almost overwhelmed with 
the hand-grenadoes, melted pitch, and boiling oil, which 
came pouring uponthem, whiist theforces which were on 
the adjacent flanks made as great a slaughter of those 
that fled ; insomuch that the janissaries began to resume 
their old murmuring tone, aiid cry out that they were 
brought thither only to be slaughtered. 

The grand vizier Mustapha, afraid lesttheir complaints 
should reach his master, agreed at length, as the last re« 
sort, tomake a fresh attempt on the bastion of England, 
whilst,to cause a diversion,the bashaw Achmed sprung 
some fresh mines at an opposite part of the city. , This 
was accordingly executed on the 17th of September ; 
when the former, at the head of five battalions, resolute- 
ly mounted or rather crept up the breach, and, in spite 
of the fire of the English, advanced so far as to pitch 
some standards on the top ; when, on a sudden, a crowd 
of English knights, commanded ty one Bouk, or Burk, 
sallied out of their intrenchments, and, assisted by some 
other officers of distinction, obliged them toretire, though 
in good order. Mustapha, provoked at it, led them b:.ck, 
and killed several knights with his own hand ; and had 
his men supported him as they ought, the place must 
have been yielded to him : but the fire which was made 
from the adjacent batteries and musketry disconcerted 
them to such adegree, that neither threats nor entreaties 
could prevent their abandoning the enterprise, and 
dragging him away with them by main force. The 
Rhodians lost in that action several brave knights, both 
English and German; and, in particular, John Burk, 
their valiant commander: but the Turks lost above 
3000 men, besides many officers of distinction. Much 
the same ill success having attended Achmed with his 
mines, one of which hid been opened, and the other 
only bringing some fathoms of the wall down, he was 
also ob!iged to retreat ; his troops, though seme of the 
very best, being forced to disperse themselves, after 
having borne the fire and fury of the Spanish and 
Auvergnian knights as long as they were able. 

By this time Solyman, ashamed and exasperated at 
his ill success, called a general counci! ; in which he 
made some stinging reflections on his vizier, for having 
represented the reduction of Rhodes as a very easy en~ 
terprise. To avoid the effects of the sultan’s resent- 
ment, the subtle Mustapha declared, that hitherto they 
had fought the enemy as it were upon equal terms, as 
if they bad been afraid of taking an ungenerous advan« 
tage of their superiority, by which, said he, we have 
given them an opportunity of opposing us with their 
united force wherever we attacked them. 
now resolve upon a general assault on several sides of 
the town ; and see what a poor defence their strength, 
thus divided, will be able to make against our united 
force. The advice was immediately approved by all, 
and the time appointed for the execution of it was on 
the 24th of that month, and every thing was ordered 
to be got ready against that day. Accordingly the 
town was equally assaulted at four different parts, after 
having suffered acontinual fire forsome time from their 
artillery in order to widen the breaches ; by which the 
grand-master easily understood their design, and thatthe 
bastions of England and Spain, the post of Provence, 
and terrace of Italy, were pitched upon for the assault, 
and took his precautions accordingly. 

The morning was no sooner come, than each party 
“mounted 
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mounted their respective breach with an undaunted 
bravery, the young sultan, to animate them the more, 


_ having ordered his throne to be reared on an eminence, 


whence he could see all that was done. The Rhodians, 
on the other hand, were no less diligent in repulsing 
them with their cannon and other fire arms, with their 
melted lead, boiling oil, stink pots, and other usual ex- 
pedients. The one sideascend the scaling ladders, fear- 
less of all that opposed them ; the other overturn their 
ladders, and send them tumbling down headlong into 
the ditches, where they were overwhelmed with stones, 
or dispatched with darts and other missile weapons. 
The bastion of England proves the scene of the greatest 
slaughter and bloodshed ; and the grand-master makes 
that his post of honour, and, by his presence and ex- 
ample, inspires his men with fresh vigour and bravery, 
whilst the continual thunder of his artillery makes such 
herrid work among the assailants as chills all their cou- 
rage, and forces them to give way: the heutenant-ve- 
neral, who commands the attack, leads them back with 
fresh vigour, and mounts the breach at the head of all ; 
immediately after comes a cannon-ball from the Spanish 
bastion, which overturns him dead into the ditch. This 
disaster, instead of fear and dread, fills them with a fu. 
rious desire of revenging his death : but all their obsti- 
nacy camnot make the Rhodians go one st~p back, 
whiist the priests, monks, young men and old, and even 
women of every rank and age, assist them with an 
uncommon ardour and firmness ; some in overwhelming 
the enemy with stones, others in destroying them witii 
melted lead, sulphur, and other combustibles ; and a 
third sort in supplying the combatants with bread, 
wine, and other refreshments. 

The assault was no less desperate and bloody on the 
bastion of Spain, where the knights, who guarded it, 
not expecting to be so soon attacked, and ashamed to 
stand idle, were assisting the bastion of Italy ; which 
gave the Turks an opportunity to mount the breach, 
and penetrate as far as their intrenchments, whcre they 
planted no less than 30 of their standards on them. 
The grand-master was quickly apprised of it, and or- 
dered the bastion of Auvergne to play against them ; 
which was done with such diligence, and such continual 
fire, whilst the Rhodians enter the bastion by the help 
of their casemates, and, sword in hand, fall upon them 
with equal fury, that the Turks, alike beset by the fire 
of the artillery and the arms of the Rhodian knights, 
were forced to abandon the place with a considerable 
loss. The aga with great bravery rallies them afresh, 
and brings them back, by which time the grand-mas- 
ter likewise appeared. The fight was renewed with 
greater fierceness ; and such slaughter was made on 
both sides, that the grand-master was obliged to draw 
200 men out of St Nicholas tower to his assistance ; 
these were commanded by some Roman knights, who 
led them on with such speed and bravery, that their 
very appearanceon the bastionmadethe janissaries draw 
back ; which Solyman observing from his eminence, 
caused a retreat to be sounded, to conceal the disgrace 
of their flight. Inthese attacks there fell about 15,000 
of his best troops, besides several officers of distinction. 
The loss of the besieged was no less considerable, if we 
judge trom the small number of their forces ; but the 
greatest of all to them was that of some of their bravest 
and most distinguished knights and commanders, many 
of whom were killed, and scarce any escaped unwound. 
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ed. But the most dreadful fate of a'l had like to have 
falien on the favourite vizier Mustapha, who had pro- 
posed this gencral assault ; the ill success of which had 
so enraged the proud sultan, that he condemned him to 
be shot with arrows at the head of his army ; which 
dreadful sentence was just ready to be executed, when 
the old bashaw, by his intreaties, obtained a suspension 
of it, in hopes that, when his fury was abated, he should 
also obtain his pardon. 

Solyman, lewever, was so discouraged by His il] suc- 
cesses, that he was on the point of raising the siege, and 
would have actually donc so, had he not been diverted 
from it by the advice which he received from an Alba- 
nian deserter, some say by a letter from the traitor d’ 
Amarald, that the far greater part of the knights were 
either killed or wounded, and those that remained alto- 
gether incapable of sustaining a fresh assault. This ha- 
ving determined him to try his fortune once more, the 
command ef lis forces was turned over to the bashaw 
Achmed ; and, to show that he designed not to stir till 
he was rnaster of the place, he ordered a house to be 
built on the adjacent mount Philermo for his winter- 
quarters. Achmed marched directly against the bastion 
of Spain, which had suffered the most ; where, before 
he could open the trenches, his men fell thick and three- 
fold by the constant fire both of small and grcat guns 
from the bastion of Auvergne. He lost still a much 
greater humber in rearing a rampart of earth to cover 
the attack, and give him an opportunity of sapping the 
wall; and, as soon as he saw a large piece fall, ordered 
his men to mount the breach. They were no sooner 
cometothetop, than they found anew work and intrench- 
ments which Martinengo had reared; and there they 
were welcomed with such a brisk fire from the artillery, 
that they were glad to recover their trenches with the 
utmest precipitation after having lost the much greater 
partoftheirmen. Theattack wasrenewed, anda recipro- 
cal fire continued with great obstinacy, till a musket-shot 
deprived that indefatigable engincer of one of his eyes, 
and the order of his assiduous serviccs for some time. 
The grand-master, having ordered him to be carried 
to his palace, took his place, and kept it till he was 
quite cured, which was not till 34 days after; and conti- 
nued all the time in the intrenchments with his handful 
of knights, scarcely allowing himself rest night or day, 
and ever readyto expose himself to the greatest dangers, 
with an ardour more becoming a junior cfficer than an 
old worn out sovereign ; which made his knights more 
lavish of their own lives than their paucity and present 
circumstances could well admit of. 

Soon after this, the treason of d’Amarald was dis« 
covered, and he was condemned to death and executed ; 
but by this time the city was reduced to the last ex~ 
tremity. The pope, emperor, and other crowned heads, 
had been long and often importuned by the grand-mas- 
ter for speedy assistance, without success ; and, as anad- 
ditien to all the other disasters, those succours which 
were sent to him from France and England perished at 
sea. The new supply which he had sent for of provi- 
sions from Candia had the same il] fate ; so that the 
winds, seas, and every thing, seemed combired to bring 
on the destruction of that city and order. The only re- 
source which could be thought of, under so dismal a si« 
tuation, was, to send for the few remaining knights and 
forces which were left to guard the other islands, to 
come to the defence of their capital, in hopes that if 
B2 they 
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they could save this, the others might in time ke reco- 
vered, in case the Turks should seize upou them, On 
the other hand, Solyman, grown impatient at the small 
ground his general had gained, gave him express orders 
to renew the attack with all imaginab'e speed and vi- 
gour, before the succours which he apprehended were 
coming from Europe, obliged him to raise the siege. 
Achmed instantly obeyed, raised a battery of 17 large 
cannon against the bestion of Italy, and quickly after 
made himself master of it, obliged the garrison to re- 
tire farther into thecity. Here the grand-master was 
forced to demolish two of the churches, to prevent the 
enemy’s seizing on them; and, with the'r materials, 
caused some new works and entreuchments to ke made 
to hinder their proceeding farther. 

The Turks, however, gained ground every day, 
though they still lost vast numbers of their men ; at 
length the 30th of November came, when the grand- 
master, and both the besiegers and besieged, thought 
the last assault was tobe given. The bashaw Pyrrus, 
who commanded it, led his men directly to the en- 
trerchments ; upon which the bells of all the churches 
sounded the alarm. The graud-master, and his few 
knights, troops, and citizens, ran in crowds, and in a 
confused disorderly manner, to the intrenchments, each 
fighting in his own way, or rather as his fear directed 
him. This attack would have proved one of the most 
desperate that had yet been felt, had not a most vehe- 
ment rain intervened, which carried away al! the earth 
which the enemy had reared to serve them as a rampart 
against the artillery of the bastion of Auvergne ; so that 
being now quite exposed to their continual fire, they 
fe:l in such great numbers, that the bashaw could no 
longer make them stand their ground, but all precipi- 
tately fled towards their camp. This last repulse threw 
the proud sultan into such a fury, that none of his offi- 
cers dared to come near him ; and the shame of his ha- 
ving now spent near six wliole months with such a nu- 
merous army before the place, and having lust such my- 
riads of his brave troops with so little advantage, had 
made him quite desperate, and they all dreaded the 
consequences of his resentment. 

Pyrrus at length, having given it time to cool, ven- 
tured to approach him, and propose a new project to 
him, which, if approved, could hardly fail of success ; 
which was, to offer the town a generous capitulation ; 
and he observed, that in casethe stubbora knights should 
reject it, yet being now reduced to so small anumber, 
as well as their forces and fortifications almost destroy~ 
ed, the, citizens, who were most of thei Greeks, and 
less ambitious of glory than svlicitous for their own pre- 
-servation, would undoubtedly accept of any composi- 
tion that should secure to thcm their lives and effects. 

This proposal being relished by the sultan, letters 
avere immediately dispersed about the city in his name, 
exhorting them tosukmit to his government, and threat- 
ening them at the same time with the most dreadful ef- 
fects of his resentment if they persisted in their obsti- 
nacy. Pyrrus likewise dispatched a Genoese to ap- 
preach as near as he could to the bastion of Auvergne, 


-and to intreat the knights to take pity of so many of 


their Christian brethren, and not expose them to the 
dreadful effects which must follow their refusal of a ca- 
pitulation, so generously offered them. at their last ex- 
4remity. Other agents were likewise employed in other 
piaces: to all of whom.the grand-master crdered some 
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of his men to return this answer, That his order never Rhodes. 
treated with infidels but with sword inhand. An Al- =v 


kanian wes sent next with a letter from the sultan to 
him, who met with the same repulse ; after which, he 
ordered his men to fire upon any that should present 
themselves upon the same pretences; which was actually 
done. But this did not prevent the Rhodians from lis« 
tening to the terms offered by the Turks, and holding 
frequent cabals upon that subject ; in which the general 
massacre of a town taken by assault, the dreadful slavery 
of those that escaped, the rape of their wives and daugh- 
ters, the destruction of their churches, the profanation 
of their holy relics and sacred utensils, and other dire 
consequences of an obstinate refusa!, being duly weigh- 
ed against the sultan’s offers, quickly determined their 
choice. The grand-master, however, proving inexorable 
to all their intreaties, they applied to their Greek metro- 
politan, whoreadily went and represented all these things 
to him in the most pathetic terms: Yet he met with no 
better reception ; but was told thet he and his knights 
were determined to be buried under the ruins of the 
city if their swords could no longer defend it, and he 
hoped their example would not permit them to show 
less courage on that eccasion. This answer produced a 
quite contrary effect ; and, as the citizens thought de- 
lays dangerous at such a juncture, they came ina kody 
to him by the very ext morning, and plainly to!d him, 
that if he paid no greater regard to their preservation, 
theywould not fail of taking the most proper measures to 
preserve the livesand chastity of their wivesand children. 
This resolution could not but greatly alarm the 
grand-master ; who thereupon called a council of all 
the knights, and infurmed them himself of the condition 
of the place. These all agreed, particularly the engi- 
neer Martinengo, that it was no longer defensible, and 
no other resource Jeft but to accept the sultan’s offers ; 
adding, at the same time, that though they were all rea- 
dy, according to the obligations of their order, to fight 
to the last drop of their blood, yet it was no less their 
duty to provide for the safety of the inhabitants, who, 
not being bound by the sanie obligations, ought not to 
be made a sacrifice to their glory. It was therefore 
agreed, with the grand-master’s consent, to accept of 
the next offers the sultan shculd make. He did not let 
them wait long: for the fear he was in of a fresh suc- 
cour from Europe, theintrepidity ofthe knights, and the 
shame of being forced to raise the siege, prevailed upon 
31m to hang out his pacific flag, which wes quickly an- 
swered by another on the Rhodian side; upon which the 
Turks, coming out of their trenches, delivered up the 
sultan’s letter fer the grand-master, to the grand-prior 
of St Giles, and the engineer Martinengo. The terms 
offered in it by Solyman appeared so advantageous, that 
they immediately exchanged hostages ; and the knights 
that were sent to him had the honour to be introduced 
to him, and to hear them confirmed by his own mouth, 
though not without threats of putting all to fire and 
sword in case of refusal, or even delay. T'wo ambassa- 
dors were forthwith sent to him, to demand a truce of 
three days to settle the capitulation and interests of the 
inhabitants, who were part Greeks and part Latins ; 
but thiswas absolutelyrefused bythe impatient monarch, 
out of a suspicion of the rumoured succcur being near, 
and that the truce was only to gain time till it was come. 
_He therefore ordered the hostilities to be renewed 
with fresh fury ; in which the Rhodians made a most 
noble, 
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noble defenee, considering their small number, and that 
they had now only the barbican or felse bray of the 
bastion of Spain lefi to defend themselves, and once more 
repulsed the enemy: at which the sultan was so enra- 
ged, that he resolved to overpotver them Ly numbers on 
the next day ; which was, after a stout defence, so ef- 
fectually done, that they were forced to abandon that 
outwork, and retire into the city. In the meanwhile, 
the burghers, who had but a day or two before raised 
a fresh uproar against the grand-master, under pretence 
that he was going to give them up a prey toan infidel 
who regarded neither oaths nor solemn treaties, pe- 
ceiving their own danger, came now to desire him to 
renew the negociations, and only begged the liberty of 
sending one of their deputies 2long with his, to secure 
their interests in the capitulation. He readily consented 
to it; but gave them a charge to show the bashaw Ach- 
med the treaty formerly concluded between Bajazet and 
his predecessor d’Aubuisson, in which the former hed 
entailed a dreadful curse on any of his suecessors that 
should infringe it. This was done, in hopes that the 
showing it to his master, who valued himself so much 
upon his strict observanceof hislaw, might produce some 
qualm in him which might lengthen the agreement, for 
they were still as much in hopes of a succour from Eu- 
rope as he was in fear of it ; but to their great surprise, 
Achmed had ro soener perused than he tore it all in 
pieces, trampled it under his feet, and in a rage ordered 
them to be gone. The grand-master found no other 
resource than to send them back to him the next day ; 
when that minister, who knew his master’s impatience 
to have the affair concluded, quickly agreed with them 
upon the terms, which were in substance as follow: 

1. That the churches should not be profaned. 2. That 
the inhabitants should not be forced to part with their 
children to be made janissaries. 3. That they should 
enjoy the free exercise of their religion. 4. That they 
should be free from taxes during five years, 5. That 
those who had a mind to leave the is!and should have 
free leave to doso. 6. That if the grand-master and 
his knights had not a sufficient number of vessels to 
transport themselves and their effects into Candia, the 
sultan should supply that defect. 7. That they should 
have twelve days allowed them, for the signing of the 
articles, to send all their effects on board. 8. That they 
should have the liberty of carrying away their relics, 
chalices, and other sacred utensils belonging to the great 
church of St John, together with all their ornaments 
and other effects. 9. That they shou!'d likewise carry 
with them all the artillery with which they were wont 
to arm the galleys of the order, &c. 

From this time the island of Rhodes has been subject 
to the Turks ; and, like other countries subject to that 
tyrannical yoke, has lost its former importance. The 
air is cood, and the soil fertile, but ill cultivated. The 
capital is surrounded with triple walls and double ditch- 
es, and is looked upon tobe impregnable. It is inha- 
bited by Turks and Jews ; the Christians being obliged 
to occupy the suburbs, as not being allowed to stay in 
the town during the night. The town is situated in 
E. Long. 28. 25. N. Lat. 36. 54. 

RHODIOLA, Rose-wort ; a genus of plants be- 
longing to the dicecia class ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 13th order, Sueculente. See Bo- 
TANY Index, 
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RHODIUM, a metal which is obtained from the 
ores of Platina. See Cuemisrry ; and under Puati- 
NA, Ones, Reduction of, &c. 

Oil of Ruopium, an essential oil obtaned from a 
species of aspalathus. 

RHODODENDRON, Dwanr Rosr-zay ; a genus 
of plants belonging to the decandria class ; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 18th order, Bicornes. 
See Botany Index. 

REHODORA, a genus of plants belonging to the de- 
candria class. See Borany Index. 

RHOGA. See Ruta, OnnituoLrocy Index. 

RHOEADES (rheas, Linnens’s name, after Di- 
oscorides, for the red poppy), the name of the 27th or- 
der in Linnzus’s fragments of a natural method, con- 
sisting of poppy and a few genera which resemble it 
in habit and structure. See Botany Index. 

RHOMBOIDES, in Geometry, a quadrilateral fi- 
gure whose opposite sides and angles are equal, but is 
neither equilateral nor equiangular. 

RuomBoipes, in Anatomy, a thin, broad, and ob- 
Fquely square fleshy muscle, situated between the basis 
of the scapula and the spina dorsi; so called from its 
figure. Its general use is to draw backward and up- 
ward the subspinal portion of the basis scapula. 

RHOMBUS, in Geometry, an oblique-angled paral- 
lelogram, or quadrilateral figure, whose sides are equal 
and parallel, but the ang!cs unequal, two of the oppo~ 
site ones being obtuse and two acute. 

Ruoms Solid,.consists of two equal and right cones 
joined together at their bases. 

RHONE, one of the largest rivers in France, which, 
rising among the Alps of Switzerland, passes through 
the lakeof Geneva, visits that city, and then runs south-. 


west to Lyons ; where, joining the river Soane, it con=' 
tinues its course due south, passing by Orange, Avig- 


non, and Arles, and falls into the Mediterranean a little 
above Marseilles, 

RuoneE, i3 also the name of a department in the 
south-east of France, of which Lyons is the chief town. 
It lies along the west side of the river Rhone ; it is ra- 
ther mountainous, not very fertile in grain, but abound- 
ing in good pasturage, and producing excellent wines. 
Its extent is about 1039 square English miles, and its 
population in 1815 was 347,381 persons. The contribu~« 
tions for the year 1802 amounted to 4,391,838 francs. 

RHOPIUM, a genus of plants, belonging to the gy- 
nendria class ; and in the natural method ranking with 
those that are doubtful. See Borany Index. 

RHUBARB. See Rueum, Botany and Materia 
Menpica Index. 

_ RHUMB, in Navigation, a vertical circle of any gi- 
ven place, or intersection of such a circle with the ho- 


rizon; in which last sense rhumb is the same with 2. 


point of the compass. 

Ruvump. Line is also used for the line which a ship de= 
scribes when sailing in the same collateral point of the 
compass, or oblique to the meridians. 


RHUNKENIUS, Davin, an eminent classical sche- 


lar, was born at Stolpen ia Prussian Pomerania, in the 
year 1723. Of the egrly part of his studies little is 
known, but it appears, that he was some time at Schlaff, 
from which he removed to Konigsburg, where he met 
with the celebratz-d Kant, whose system has so much en- 
gaged the attep‘ion of Eugope. He afterwards went to 
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this period he formed an acquaintance with Ritter and 
Berger while he resided at Wittcburg, where he conti- 
nuedabouttwo years; and hisfirst public attempt, being 
a thesis De Gaila Placidia Augusta, daughter cf Theo- 
dosius, and the sister of Arcadius and Honorius, was in 
this place. Rhunkenius was engaged to go to Leyden 
by Ernesti, to complete his knowledge of ancient litcra- 
ture. He gave up the studly of divinity, for which he 
was at first designed, and prevailed with his parents to 
allow him to go to Leyden, where he arrived with re- 
ommendations to many of the learned, and pursued his 
studies with avidity and zeal, accompanying Alberti in 
his visit to the Spa in the year 1750. Hemsterhuis 
wished to attach him to Holland, urging him to perse- 
vere in the study of the law, as affording an additional 
chance of employment. This advice he thought proper 
to follow, end published a translation of some works 
of Theodorus, Stephanus, and some other celebrated 
lawyers in the time of Justinian, which he found in 
manuscript in the university of Leyden. 

He went to Paris in the year 1755, where Capero- 
mer, who was at that time keeper of the king’s li- 
brary, kindly received him; and he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Dr 8S. Musgrave and Mr T. Tyrwhit, who 
were there for the purpose of examining the manu- 
scripts of Euripides. He had also formed the resolution 
of going to Spain, but Hemsterhuis recalled hiin, as 
he needed his assistance as lecturer in the Greek 
tongue. In 1755, Rhunkenius took possession of his 
office, and read an excellent discourse De Grecia Ar- 
tium et Doctrinarum Inventrice. 

About this time he was useful to Ernesti, in his edi- 
tion of Cailimachus; and in 1761, he succeeded Ou- 
dendorp as professor of history and cf eloquence, de- 
livering an oration De Doctore Umbratico. About a 
year after this event, Rliunkenius was offered the 
chair of Gesner by the university ot Gottingen, which 
he declined accepting, but le recommended Heyne, 
who was the successful candidate. 

In 1764 he married an Italian lady, who, about 6 years 
afterwards, lost both her speech and sight by a stroke 
of apoplexy. She had two daughters, one of whom was 
afterwards blind, and the wife of our author survived 
her husband. The desire of Rhunkenius to do Ernesti a 
favour, made him turn his attention to the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon ; and he was led to examine with particn- 
lar attention, the treati-e of Longinus on the sublime. 
Having risensuperiorto his domestic misfortunes about 
the year 1772, he pursued his new edition of Veileius 
Paterculus, andhe prepared a secon editionof Epistole 
Critice, anda collection of Scholia on Plato. In the 
year 1766, he published a valuable little tract De Vita 
et Scriptis Longini, in the form of a thesis, to which he 
prefixed the name of one of his pupils. His Velleius 
Paterculus appeared in 1779, and in 1780 Homer’s re- 
puted hymn to Ceres. In 1786, he published the first 
part of Apuleius, which had been prepared by Ouden- 
dorp, and a new edition ‘of his own Timeus in 1789, 
and at the same time he collected and published the 
works of Mark-Anthony Murat, in 5 vols. 8vo. 

Both the body and mind of Rhinkenius were much 
weakened in consequence of theloss of friends, an attack 
of the gout, and the misiortunes of the Batavian repub« 
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Ubuske- Gottingen, to attend the learned Gesner, and to enlarge 
nlus. his knowledge of the Greek language. Some time after 
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lic ; but he was in sorae measure re‘icved by the satis- 
faction he felt at the dedication of Homer by Wolf, 
although he was not of that writer’s opinion that the 
works of Homer were written by different authors. He 
sunk into a kind of stupor on the 14th of Mey, 1798, 
which in two days put a period to his existence. 

His knowledge and learning were unquestionably 
great, and he was allowed to be lively, cheerful, and 
gay, even to an extreme Many posthumous honours 
were conferred upon him, and a pension settled on his 
unfortunate widow. When Whyttenbach took pos- 
session of Rhunkenius’s chair, he delivered a discourse 
on the early age of Rhunkenius, which he proposed 
as an example to the Batavian youth who made the 
belles lettres their study. 

RHUS, Sumacu, a genns of plants, belonging to 
the pentandria class ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 43d order, Dumose. See Botany In- 
dez. 

1. The coriaria, or elm-leaved sumach, grows natu- 
rally in Italy, Sp#in, Turkey, Syria, and Palestine. 
The branches of this tree are used instead of oak- bark 
for tanning of leather ; and it is said that the Turkey 
leather 1s all tanned with this shrub. It has a ligneous 
stalk, which divides at bottom into many irregular 
branches, rising to the height of eight or ten feet ; the 
bark is hairy, of an herbaceousbrown colour ; the !eaves 
are winged. composed of seven or eight pair of lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, bluntly sawed on their ed. es, 
hairy on their under side, of a yellowi<h-green colour, 
and placed alternately on the branches; the flowers 
grow in loose panicles on the end of the branches, 
which are of a whitish herbaceous colour, each panicle 
being compo-ed of several spikes of flowers fitting close 
to the footstalks. The leaves and seecis of this sort 
are used in medicine, and are esteemed very restrin- 
gent and styptic. 

2. The typhinum, Virginian sumach, or vinegar plant, 
grows naturally in almost every part of North America. 
This hath a woody stem, with many irregular branches, 
which are generally crooked and deformed. The young 
branches are covered with a soft velvet-like down, re- 
sembling greatly that of a young stag’s horn, both in 
colour and texture, from whence the common people 
have given it the appellation of stag’s horn ; the leaves 
are winged, composed of six or seven pair of oblong 
heart-shaped lobes, terminated by an odd one, cnding 
in acute points, hairy on their under side, as is also the 
midrib. The flowers are produced in close tufts at the 
end of the branches, and are succeeded by seeds, inclo- 
sed in purple wooily succulent covers ; so that the 
bunches are of a beautiful purple colour in autumn ; 
and the leaves, before they fall in autumn, change to a 
purplish colour at first, and before they fall to a feuille- 
mort. This plant, originally a native of North Ame~« 
rica, has been long cultivated in the north of Germany, 
and is lately introduced into Russia. It has got the 
name of the vinegar plant from the double reason of the 
young germen of its fruit, when fermented, producing 
either new or adding to the strength of old weak vine- 
gar, whilst itsripeberriesafford an agreeableacid, which 
might supply the place when necessary of the citricacid. 
The powerful astringency of this plant in ail its parts 
recommends it a3 useful in several of the aris. As for 
example, the ripe berries boiled with alum maie a good 
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dye for hats, The plant in all its parts may be used 
asa succedaneum for oak-bark in tanning, especially the 
white glove leatber. It will likewise answer to prepare 
a dye for black, green, and yellow colours ; and with 
martial vitriol it makes a good ink. The milky juice 
that flows from incisionsmade in the trnnk or branches, 
makes when dried the basis of a varnish little inferior 
to the Chinese. Bees are remarkably fond of its flowers; 
and it affords more honey than any of the flowering 
shrubs, so that i may prove a useful branch of econo- 
iy. where rearing these insects isan object. The na- 
tives of America use the dried leaves as tobacco. 

3. The glabrum, with winged leaves, grows naturally 
in many parts of North America; this is commonly 
titled by the gardeners New Lngiand sumach. The 
steni of this is stronger and rises higher than that of the 
former ; the l:ranches spread more horizontally ; they 
are not quite so downy as these of the last, and the 
down is of a brownish colour ; the leaves are compo:ed 
of many more pairs of lobes, which are smeoth on 
both sides; the flowers are disposed in loose panicles, 
which are of an herbsceous colour. 

4, The Carolinianum, with sawed winged leaves, grows 
naturally in Carolina ; the seeds of this were brought 
from thence by the late Mr Catesby, who has viven a 
figure of the plant in his Natural History of Carolina. 
This is by the gardeners called the scar/et Carolina su- 
mach ; it rises commonly to the height of seven or eight 
feet, dividing into many irregular branches, which are 
smooth, of a purple colour, and pounced over with a 
grayish powder, as are also the footstalks of the leaves. 
‘The leaves are composed of seven or eight pair of lobes, 
terminated by an odd one ; these are not always placed 
exactly opposite on the midrib, but are sometimes ]- 
ternate. The upper side of the lobes is of a dark 
green, and their under hoary, but smooth. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches in very close 
panicles, which are large, and of a bright red colour. 

5. The Canadense, with winged spear-shaped leaves, 
grows naturally in Canada, Maryland, and several other 
parts of North America. This hath smooth branches 
of a purple colour, covered with a gray pounce. The 
leaves are composed of sevenor eight pairs of lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one; the lobes are spear-shaped, 
sawed on their edges, of a lucid green on their upper 
surface, hut hoary on their under, and are smooth. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
in large panicles, which arecomposed of several smaller, 
each standing upon separate footstalks ; they are of a 
deep red colour, and the whole panicle is covered with 
a gray pounce, as if it had been scattered over them. 

6. The Copallinum, or narrow-leaved sumach, grows 
naturally in most parts of North America, where it is 
known by the title of beach sumach, probably from the 
place where it grows. This is of humbler growth, than 
either of the former, seldom rising more than four or 
five feet high in Britain, dividing into many spreading 
branches, which are smooth, of a light brown colour, 
closely garnished with winged leaves, composed of four 
or five pair of narrow lobes, terminated by an odd one ; 
they are of a light green on both sides, and in autumn 
change purplish. The midrib, which sustains the lobes, 
lias on each side a winged or leafy border, which runs 
from one pair of lobes to another, ending in joints at 
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each pair, by which it is easily distinguished from the 
cther sorts. The flowers are produced in loose pan- 
icles at the end of the branches, of a yellowish her- 
baceous colour. 

These six sorts are hardy plants, and will thrive in 
the open air here. The first and fourth sorts are not 
quite so hardy as the others, so must have a better situ- 
ation, otherwise their branches will be injured by se- 
vere frost in the winter. They are easily propagated by 
seeds, which if sown in autumn the plants wil: come up 
the following spring ; but if they are sown in spring, 
they will not come up till the next spring; they may 
be either sown in pots, or the full ground If they 
are sown in pots in autumn, the pots should be placed 
under a common frame in winter, where the seeds may 


be protected from hard frost ; and in the spring, if the 


pots are piunged into a very moderate hot-bed, the 
plants will soon rise, and have thereby more time to get 
strength before winter. When theplants come up, they 
must be gradually hardened to bear the open air, into 
which they should be removed as soon as the weather is 
favourable, placing them where they may have the 
morning sun ; in the summer, they must be kept clean 
from weeds, and in dry weather watered. Toward au- 
tumn it will be proper to stint their growth by keeping 
them dry, that the extremity of their shoots may har- 
den ; for if they are replete with moisture, the early 
fros's in autumn will pinch them, which will cause their 
shoots to decay zlmost to the bottom if the plants are 
not screened from them. Ifthe pots are put under a 


common frame in autumn, it willsecure the plants from: 


injury ; for while they are young and the shwots soft, 
they will be in danger of suffering, if the winter proves 
very severe ; hut in mild weather they must always en- 
Joy the open air, therefore should never be covered but 
in trost. The spring following, just before the plants 
begin to shoot, they should be sbaken out of the pots, 
and carefully separated, so as not to tear the roots ; and 
transpianted into a nurscry, in rows three feet asurder, 
and one foot distance in the rows. In this nursery 


they may stand two years to get strength, and then. 


may be tiansplanted where they are to remain. 

7. Besides these, Linneeus has included in this genus 
the toxicodendron or poison tree, under the name of 
rhus vernix or potson-ash. This grows naturally in Vir« 
ginia, Pennsylvania, New England, Carolina, and J apan, 
rising with a strong woody stalk to the height of 20 
feet and upwards ; though in this country it is seldom 
seen above 12, by reason of the plants being extremely 
tender. The bark is brown, inclining to gray; the 
branches are garnished with winged leaves composed 
of three or four pair of lobes terminated by an odd 
one. The lobes vary greatly in their shape, but for 
the most part they are oval and spear-shaped. The 
foot-stalks become of a bright purple towards thie lat- 
ter part of summer, and in autumn all the leaves are of 
a beautiful purple before they fall off. . 

All the species ofsumach abound with an acrid milky 
juice, which is reckoned poisonous ; but this property 
is most remarkable in the vernix. The most distinct ac- 
count of it is to be found in Professor Kalm’s Travels 
in North America. “ An incision (says he) being 


made into the tree, a whitish yellow juice, which has. 


a nauseous smell, comes out between the bark and the 
wood, 
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‘look as if he were infected by a leprosy. 


Jil eh, [ 
wvod ‘This t#ee is not known for its good qualities, 
but great'y so for the effect of its puison ; which though 


it is noxious to some people, yet does not in tie least 


affect others. And therefure one person can handle 
the tree as he pleases, cut it, peel of its bark, rub it or 
the wood upon his hands, smeti at it, spread the juice 
upon the skin, and make more experiments, with no 


nconvenience to himse'f; another person, on the ccn- 


trary, da esnot meddle with the tree while its wood is 
fresh ; nor can he venture to touch a hand which has 
handled it, nor even to expose himself to the smoke of 
a fire which is made with this wood, without soon feel- 
ing its bad effects; for the face, the hands, and fre- 
quently the whole body, swells excessively, and is af- 
fected with a very acute pain. Sometimes bladders or 
blisters arise in great plenty, and make the sick person 
In some peo- 
ple the external thin skin, or enticle, pcels off in a few 
days, as is the case when a person has scalded or burnt 
any part of hisbody. Nay, the nature of some persons 
will not even allow them to approach the place where 
the tree grows, or t> expose themselves to the wind 
when it carries the efluvia or exhalations of this tree 


with it, without letting them feel the inconvenience of 


the swelling which I have just now described. Their 


‘eyes are scmetimes s!iut up for one, or two, or mere 


days together, by the swelling. 1 know two brothers, 
‘ene of whom could without danger handie this tree in 
what manner he pleased, whereas the other could not 
come }-ear it without swelling. A perscn sometimes 
does not know that he has touched this poisonous plant, 
or that he has been neer it, before his face and hands 
‘show it by their swelling. I have known old people 
who were more afraid of this tree than ef a viper; and 
I was acquainted with a person who, merely by the 
noxicus exhalations of it, was swelled to such a degree, 
that he was as stiff as a log of wood, and could only be 
turned about in sheets. 

‘I have tried experiments of every kind with the 
‘poison-tree on myself. I have spread its juice upon my 
hands, ent and broke its branches, peeled off its bark, 
and rubbed my hiands with it, smelt at it, earried pieces 
of it in my bare hands, and repeated all this frequently 
without feeling the baneful effects so commonly annex- 
ed to it ; but I, however, once experienced, that the 
poison of the sumach was not-entircly without effect 
upon ime. On a hot day in suinmer, as I was in some 
degree of perspiration, I cut a branch of the tree, and 
carried it in my hand for about half an hour together, 
and smelt itnow and then. I felt no effects trom it 
in the evening. But next morning I awoke with a 
violent itching of my eyeiids aud the parts thereabouts ; 
and this was so painful, that I could hardly keep my 
hands from it. It ceased after I had washed my eyes 
for a while with very cold water. But my eyelids 
were very stiff all that day. At nightthe itching re- 
tnrned ; and in the morring when I awoke, I felt it as 
ill as the morning before, and I used the same remedy 
against it. However, it ccntinued almost for a whole 
week together ; and my eyes were very red, and my 


eyelids were with difficulty moved ducing all that time. , 


My pa'n ceased entirely afterwards. About the same 
time I had spread the juice of the tree very thick upon 
my hand, Three days after, it.occasioned blisters, 
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which soon went off without affecting me much. I heve 
not experievce.) any thing more of the eects of the 
plant, nor ha: I any desire so todo. However I found 
that it cou'd not exert its power upen me when I was 
hot perspiing. 

‘© T have never heard that the pcison of this surmach 
has been mortal, but the pain ceases after a few. days 
duration. ‘The natives formerly made their flutes of 
this tree, because it has a great deal of pith. Some 
people assured me, that a person suffering from its noi- 
some exhalations, wonld easily recover by sprea ling a 

uixture of the wood burnt to charcoal, and hog’s lard, 
upon the swelling parts. Some asserted, that they had 
really tried this remedy. In some places this tree is 
rooted cut, on purpose that its poiscn may not affect 
the workmen.” 

The patives are said to distinguish this tree in the dark 
by its extreme coldness to the touch. The juice of some 
kinds of sumach, when exposed to the heat of the sun, 
becomes so thick and clammy, that it is used for bird- 
lime, and the inspissated juice of the poison-a:h is said 
to be the fire varnish of Japan. A cataplasm made with 
the fresh juice of the poison-ash, applied to the feet, is 
said by Hughes, in his Natural History of Barbadoes, 
to kill the vermin called by the West Indians chigers. 
Very gocd vinegar is made from an infusion of the 
fruit of an American sumach, which from that reason 
is called the vinegar-iree. ‘The resin called gum copal 
is from the rhus copallinum. 

RHYME, Ruime, Ryme or Rime, in Poetry, the 
similar sound or cadence and termination of two words 
which end two verses, &c. Or rhyme is a siimilitude of 
sound between the last syllable or syllables of a verse, 
succeeding either immediate'y or ata distance of two 
or three lines. See Poetry, No. 177, &c. 

RRYMER, Tuomas rue, a poet of Scotland, who 

lived in the 13th century, and whose real name was 
Sir Thomas Lermont. The hfe and writings of this 
poet are involved in much obscurity ; but his fame, 
bothasa prophet and poet, has alwaysstood high among 
his countrymen. Esslement was the chief family of his 
name, from which, it is said, he derived his origin ; 
but his family title appears to have been taken from 
Ercildon, or as it has been corrupted in modern times, 
from Earlstoun, in the county of Berwick, where the 
remains of his house are still pointed out, and known by 
the name of Rhymer’s Tower. The period of the union 
with England was the crisis of his fame as an inspired 
poet ; for Robert Birrel informs us, that “ at this tyme 
all the hail commons of Scotland that had red or under- 
standing, wer daylie speiking and exponeing of Themes 
Rymer hes prophesiec, and of other prophesies quhilk 
wer propsesied in auld tymes.” It is obvious that he 
distinguished himself by his poetical works, as we learn 
from the testimony of early writers. He is commemo- 
rated by Robert of Brunne, who lived in the beginning 
of the 14th century, as the author of © Sir Tristrem,” a 
romance lately published by Mr Walter Scott. Ona 
stone still preserved in the front wall of the church of 
Earlstoun we meet with this inscription. 


“ Auld Rhymer’s race lies in this place.” 


RHYTHM, in Music, the variety in the movement 
as to the quickness or slowness, length or shortness, of 
the 
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Hhythm, the notcs. Or it may be defined more ¢gencrally, the land, and judge of the court of admiralty ; all which  Rieaut. 
I proportion which the parts of the motion have to each he held to the Revolution. He wes employed by King 
Williatn as resident at the Hanse-towns in Lower Saxo- 

See Money ny, where be continned for ten years; but being worn 
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Riat, or Royal, is also the name of a piece of gold 
anciently current among us for 10s. 

RIBAND, or Rispon, in Heraldry, the eighth part of 
abend. See HeEraLpry. 

RIBAND, or Rippon, a narrow sort of silk, chief- 
Jy used for head-ornaments, badges of chivalry, &c. 
See WEAVING 

Ribbons of all sorts are prohibited from being im- 

orted. 

RIBANDS, (from rj and bend), in naval architec- 
ture, long narrow flexib!e pieces of timber, nailed up- 
on the outside of the ribs, from the stem to the stern- 
post, so as to envelope the ship lengthwise. and appear 
on her side and bottom like the meridians on the sur- 
face of the globe. The ribands being judiciously ar- 
ranged with regard to their height and distance froin 
each other, and forming regular sweeps about the sliip’s 
body, will compose a kind of frame, whose interior sur- 
face will determine the curve of all the intermediate 
or filling-timbers which are stationed between the prin- 
cipal ones. As the figure of the ship’s bottom ap- 
proaches to that of a conoid, and the ribands have a 
limited breadth, it is apparent that they cannot be ap- 
plied to this convex surface without forming a double 
curve, which will be partly vertical and partly hori- 
zontal ; so that the vertical curve will increase by ap- 
proaching the stem, and still more by drawing near the 
stern-post. It is also evident, that by deviating from the 
middle line cf the ship’s length, asthey approach the ex- 
treme breath at the midship-frame, the ribands will also 
form an horizontal curve. The Jowest of these, which is 
termined upon the stem and stern-post, at the height of 
the r’sing line of the floor, andanswers to the upper part 
of the floor-timber upon the midship-frame, is called the 
floor riband. That which coincides with the wmg-tran- 
som, at the height of the lower deck upon the midship- 
frame, is termed the breadih-riband ; all the rest, which 
are placed between these two, are called intermediate- 
ribands. See Surp BuiLpine. 

RIBES, the Currant and GoosEBERRY-BUSH, a 
genus of plants belonging to the pentandria class, and 
in the natural method ranking under the 36:h order, 
Pomacee. See Botany Index ; and for the mcthod of 
cultivating these fruits, see GARDENING. 

KICAUT, or Rycaut, Str Paut, an eminent Eng- 
lish traveller, of the time of whose birth we find no ac- 
count ; but in 1661, he was appointed secretary to the 
earl of Winchel-ea, who was sent ambassador extraordi- 
nary to the Ottoman Porte. During his continuance 
in that station, he wrote, ‘“ The present State of the 
Ottoman empire, in three books, containing the.maxims 
of the Turkish policy, their religion, and military dis- 
cipline.” London, folio, 1670. He afterwards resided 
11 years as consul at Smyrna, where, at the command 
of Char'es II. he composed ‘* The present State of the 
Greek and Armenian Churches, anno Christi 1678.” 
On his retur, Lord Clarendon being appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, made him his principal secretary 
for Leinster and Connaught ; King James IJ. knighted 
him ; and made him one of ‘the privy-council in Ire- 
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out with age and infirmities, he ob‘ained leave to return 
in 1700, and died the same year. Ricaut continued 
“ Knolles’s History of the Turks,” and *‘ Platina’s Lives 
of the Popes ;” besides which, there are some other pro- 
ductions under his name. 

RICCIA, a genus of plants of the natural order of 
alge, and belonging to the cryptogamia class. See Bo- 
rany Index. 

RICE. See Onyza. “ Rice bras (says Mr Mars- 
den) whilst in the husk, isin Indian calied -puddee, and 
assumes a different name in each of its other various 
states. We observe no distinction of this kind in Eu- 
rope, where our grain retains through all its stages, till 
it becomes flour, its original name of barley, wheat, or 
oats. The following, beside many others, are names 
applied to rice. in its different stages of growth and pre- 
paration ; paddee, original name of the seed: oossay, 
grain of last season: bunnee, tlie plants before removed 
to the sawoors : bras. or bray, rive, the husk of the pad- 
dee, being taken off: charroop, rice cleaned for bc‘l- 
ing : nassee, boiled rice : peerang, yellow rice: jambar, 
a service of rice, &c. 

Among people whose general objects of contempla- 
tion are few, these which do of necessity engave their 
attention, are often more nicely discrimin:ted than the 
same objects among more enlightened peopie, whiose 
ideas ranging over the extensive field of art and science, 
disdain to fix long on obvious and common matters. 
Paddee, in Sumatra and the Malay islands, is distin- 
guished into two sorts ; Laddang or upland paddee, 
and Sawoor or low-land, which are always kept sepa- 
rate and will not grow reciproca!ly. Of these the 
former bears the higher price, being a whiter, heartier, 
and better flavoured grain, and having the advantage 
in point of keeping. The latter is much more prélific 
from the seed, and liable to less risk in the culture, but 
is of a watery substance. produces less increase in boil- 
ing, and is subject to a swifter decay. It is, however, 
in more common use than the former. Beside this ge - 
neral distinction, the paddce of each sort, particu!arly 
the Laddang, presents a variety of species; which, as 
far as my information extends, I shall enumerate, and 
endeavour to describe. Thecommon kind of dy ground 
paddee : colour light brown : the size rather large, and 
very little crooked at the extremity. Paddee undallong : 
dry ground: short round grain: grows in whorls ov 
bunches round the stock. Paddee ebbass : dry ground: 
large grain: common. Paddee galloo: dry ground : 
light-coloured: scarce. Pacdee sennee: dry ground : 
deep-coloured : small grain : scarce. Paddee ejoo : dry 
ground: light coloured. Paddee kooning : dry ground : 
deep yellow : fine rice: crooked and pointed. Paddee 
coocoor balinm: dry ground : much esteemed: light co~ 
loured: small, and very much crooked, resembling a 
dove’s nail, from whence its name. Paddee pesang : 
dry ground: outer coat light brown ; inner red ; long- 
er, smaller, and less crooked than the coocoor dail. 
Paddee santong: the finest sort that is planted in wet 
ground : small, straight, aud light-colonred. In general 
it may be observed that the larger grained rice is the 
least esteemed, and the smaller and whiter the most 
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prized. In the Lampoon country they make a distinc- 
tion of paddee crawang and paddee jerroo ; the former 
of which is a month earlier in growth than the latter.” 

The following is the Chinese method of cultivating 
rice, as it is given by Sir George Staunton: 

“ Much of the low grounds in the middle and south- 
ern provinces of the empire are appropriated to the 
culture of that grain. It constitutes, in fact, the prin- 
cipal part of the food of all those inhabitants, who are 
not so indigent as to be forced to subsist on other and 
cheaper kinds of grain. A great proportion of the sur- 
face of the country is well adapted for the production 
of rice, which from the time the seed is committed to 
the soil till the plant approaches to maturity, requires 
to be immersed in a sheet of water. Many and great 
rivers run through the principal provinces of China, the 
low grounds bordering on those rivers are annually in- 
undated, by which means is brought upon their surface 
a rich mud or mucilage that fertilizes the soil, in the 
same manner as Egypt receives its fecundative quality 
from the overflowing of the Nile. The periodical rains. 
which fall near the sources of the Yellow and the Kiang 
rivers, not very far distant from those of the Ganges 
and the Burumpooter, among the mountains bounding 
India to the north, and China to the west, often swell 
those rivers to a prodigious height, though not a drop 
of rain should have fallen on the plains through which 
they afterwards flow. 

‘* After the mud has Jain some days upon the plains 
in China, preparations are made for planting them with 
rice. For this purpose, a small piece of ground is in- 
closed by a bank of clay ; the earth is ploughed up ; 
and an upright harrow, with a row of wooden pins in 
the lower end, is drawn lightly over it by a buffalo. 
The grain, which had previously been steeped in dung 
diluted with animal water, is then sown very thickly 
upon it. A thin sheet of water is immediately brought 
over it, either by channels leading to the spot from a 
source above it, or when below it by means of a chain 
pump, of which the use is as familiar as that of a hoe 
to every Chinese husbandman. In a few days the 
remainder of the ground intended for cultivation, if 
stiff, is ploughed, the lumps broken by hoes, and the 
surface levelled by the harrow. As soon as the shoots 
have attained the height of six or seven inches, they are 
plucked up by the roots, the tops of the blades cut off, 
and each root is planted separately, sometimes in smal] 
furrows turned with the plough, and sometimesin holes 
sade in rows by a drilling stick for that purpose. The 
roots are about half a foot asunder. Water is brought 
over them asecondtime. For the convenience of irri- 
gation, and to regulate its proportion, the rice fields 
are subdivided by narrow ridges of clay, into small in- 
closures. ‘Througha channel, in each ridge, the water 
is conveyed at will to every subdivision of the field. As 
the rice approaches to maturity, the water, by evapo- 
ration and absorption, disappears entirely ; and the 
crop, when ripe, covers dry ground. The first crop or 
harvest, in the southern provinces particular] y, happens 
towards the end of May or beginning of June. The 
instrnment for reaping is a small sickle, dentated likea 
saw, end crooked. Neither cartsnor cattle are used to 
earry the sheaves off from the spot where they were 
reaped ; but they are placed regularly in frames, two 
of which, suspended at the extremities of a bamboo 
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pole, are carried across the shoulders of aman, to the 
place intended for disengaging the grain from the stems 


which had supported it. This operation is performed, Rich 


not only by a flail, as is customary in Europe, or by 
cattle treading the corn in the manner of other Orien- 
talists, but sometimes also by striking it against a plank 
set upon its edge, or beating it against the side of a 
large tub scolloped for that purpose ; the back and sides 
being much higher than the front, to prevent the grain 
from being dispersed. After being winnowed, it is 
carried to the granary. 

“To remove the skin or husk of rice, a large strong 
earthen vessel, or hollow stone, in form somewhat like 
that which is used elsewhere for filtering water, is fixed 
firmly in the ground; and the grain, placed in it, is 
struck with a conical stone fixed to the extremity of a 
lever, and cleared sometimes indeed imperfectly, from 
the husk. The stone is worked frequently by a person 
treading upen the end of the lever. The same object 
is attained also by passing the grain between two flat 
stones of a circular form, the upper of which turns 
round upon the other, but at such a distance from it as 
not to break the intermediate grain. The operation is 
performed on a large scale in mills turned by water ; 
the axis of thé wheel carrying several arms, which by 
striking upon the ends of levers, raise them in the same 
manner as is done by treading on them. Sometimes 
twenty of these levers are worked at once. ‘The straw 
from which the grain has been disengaged is cut chief 
ly into chaff, to serve as provender for the very few cat- 
tle employed in the Chinese husbandry, 

** The labour of the first crop being finished, the 
ground is immediately prepared for the reception of 
fresh seeds. The first operation undertaken is that of 
pulling up the stubble, collecting it into small heaps, 
which are burnt, and the ashes scattered upon the field. 
The former processes are afterwards renewed. The 
second crop is generally ripe late in October or early in 
November. ‘The grain is treated as before; but the 
stubble isno longer burnt. It is turned under with the 
plough, and left to putrify in the earth. This, with 
the slime brought upon the ground by inundation, are 
the only manures usually employed in the culture of 
rice.” 

Rice is recommended as the best corrective of. sprit 
flour, of which there is a great quantity in Scotland 
every ycar, and of course a great deal of unpleasant and 
unwholesome bread. The writer of the paper alluded 
to directs ten pounds of flour and one pound of ground 
rice, with the usual quantity of yeast, to be placed for 
about two hours before a fire, and then formed into 
bread in the common way. This addition of rice, be- 
sides correcting the bad qualities of the damaged flour, 
adds, he says, much to its nutriment : andheis undoubt- 
edly right ; for the flour of rice, though very nutritious, 
is so dry, that it is difficult to make bread of it by it- 
self. 

Rice-Bird. See Oryzivona, ORNITHOLOGY 

Jitce-Bunting. See Empeniza, \ Index. 

RICHARD I. II. and III. kings of England. See 
ENGLAND. 

RICHARDIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
hexandria class, and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 47th order, Stellate. See Botany Index. 

RICHARDSON, Samuet, a celebrated English 
sentimental 
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Richardson. gentimental novel-writer, born in 1688, was bred to 


the business of a printer, which he exercised all his life 
with eminence. Though he is said to have understood 
no language but his own, yet he acquired great repu- 
tation by his three epistolary novels, entitled Pamela, 
Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison 3; which show an 
uncommon knowledge of hnman nature. His purpose 
being to promote virtue, his pictures of moral excel- 
lence are by much too highly coloured ; and he has de- 
scribed his favourite characters such rather as we might 
wish them to be, than as they are to be found in rea- 
lity. It is also objected by some, that his writings 
have not always the good effect intended : for that, in- 
stead ef improving natural characters, they have fa- 
shioned many artificial ones ; and have taught delicate 
and refined ladies and gentlemen to despise every one 
but their own self-exalted persons. But after all that 
can be urged of the ill effects of Mr Richardson’s no- 
vels on weak minds, eager to adopt characters they can 
only burlesque ; a sensible reader will improve more 
by studying such models of perfection, than of those 
nearer to the natural standard of human frailty, and 
where those frailties are artfully exaggerated so as to fix 
and misemploy the atteution on them. A stroke of the 
palsy carried off Mr Richardson, after a few days ill- 
ness, upon the 4th of July 1761. He was aman of 
fine parts, and a lover af virtue; which, for aught we 
have ever lieard to the contrary, he showed in his life 
and conversation as well as in his writings. Besides 
the works above-mentioned, he is the author of an - 
sop’s Fables, a Tour through Britain, 4 vols. and a 
volume of Familiar Letters upon business and other 
subjects. He is said from his childhood to have de- 
lighted in letter writing ; and therefore was the more 
easily led to throw his romances into that form ; which, 
if it enlivens the history in some respects, yet lengthens 
it with uninteresting prate, and formalities that mean 
nothing, and on that account is sometimes found a little 
tedious and fatiguing. 

The most eminent writers of our own country, and 
even of foriegn parts, have paid their tribute to the 
transcendent talents of Mr Richardson, whose works 
have been published in almost every language and coun- 
try of Europe. They have been greatly admired, not- 
withstanding every dissimilitude of manners, or every 
disadvantage of translation. The celebrated M. Di- 
derot, speaking of the means employed to move the 
passions, in his Essay on Dramatic Poetry, mentions 
Richardson as a perfect master of that art: “ How 
striking (says he), how pathetic are his descriptions! 
His personages, though silent, are alive before me ; and 
of those who speak, the actions are still more affecting 
than the words.”—-The famous John-James Rousseau, 
speaking, in his letter to M. d’Alembert, of the novels 
of Richardson, asserts, “that nothing was ever written 
equal to, or even approaching them, in any language.” 
—Mr Aaron Hill calls his Pamela a “ delightful 
nursery of virtue.”— Dr Warton speaks thus of Clemen- 
tina; ‘ Of all representations of madness, that of Cle- 
mentina, in the History of Sir Charles Grandison, is the 
most deeply interesting. I know not wliether even the 
madness of Lear is wrought up, and expressed, by so 
many little strokes of nature and passion. It is abse- 
lute pedantry to prefer and compare the madness of 
Orestes in Euripides to this of Clementina.”—Dr John- 
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Rambler, which was written by Mr Richardsan, ob- 
serves, that the reader was indebted for that day’s en- 
tertainment to an author, ‘‘ from whom the age has re-; 
ceived greater favours, who has enlarged the knowledge 
of human nature, and taught the passions to move at 
the command of virtue ;” and, in his life of Rowe, 
he says, “ The character of Lothario seems to have 
been expanded by Richardson into that of Lovelace ; 
but he has excelled his original in the moral effect of 
the fiction. Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be 
hated, and bravery which cannot be despised, retains 
too much of the spectator’s kindness. It was in tlie 
power of Richardson alone to teach us at once esteem 
and de‘estation; to make virtuous resentment overpower 
all the benevolence which wit, and elegance, and cou- 
rage, naturally excite; and to lose at last the hero in 
the villain..—Dr Young very pertinently observed, 
that Mr Richardson, with the mere advantages of na- 
ture, improved by a very moderate progress in educa- 
tion, struck out at once, and of his own accord, into a 
new province af writing, in which he succeeded to ad- 
miration. And what is more remarkable, that he not 
only began, but finished the plan on which he set out, 
leavitig no room for any one a{ter him to render it more 
complete: and that not one of the various writers that 
have ever since attempted to imitate him, have in any 
respect equalled, ar at all approached near him. ‘This 
kind of romance is peculiarly his own ; and “ I consider 
him (continues the doctor) as a truly great natural 
genius ; as great and supereminent in his way as Shake- 
speare and Milton were in theirs.” 

Ricuarpson, Jonathan, a celebrated painter of heads, 
was born about the year 1665, and against his inclina- 
tion was placed by his father-in-law apprentice to a 
scrivener, with whom he lived six years; when obtain- 
ing his freedom by the death of his master, he follow- 
ed the bent of his disposition, and at 20 years old be- 
came the disciple of Riley; with whom he lived four 
years, whose niece he married, and of whose manner 
he acquired enough to maintain a solid and lasting re- 
putation, even during the lives of Kneller and Dahl ; 
and to remain at the head of the profession when they 
went off the stage. 

There is strength, roundness, and boldness in his co- 
louring ; but his men want dignity, and his women 
grace. The good sense of the nation is characterised 
in his portraits. You see he lived in an age when nei- 
ther enthusiasm nor servility were predominant. Yet 
with a pencil so firm, possessed of a numerous and ex- 
cellent collection of drawings, full of the theory, and 
profound in reflections un his art, he drew nothing well 
below the head, and was void of imagination. His at- 
titudes, draperies, and back-grounds, are totally insipid 
and unmeaning ; soill did he apply to his own practice 
the sagacious rules and hints he bestowed on othiers. 
Though he wrote with fire and judgment, his paintings 
owed little to either. No man dived deeper into the 
inexhaustible stores of Rapliael, or was move smitten 
with the native lustre of Vandyck. Yet though capa- 
ble of tasting the elevation of the one and the elegance 
of the other, he cauld never contrive to see with their 
eyes, when he was to copy nature himself. One won- 
ders that he could comment their works so well, and 
imitate them so little, 
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He quitted’ business himself some years before lis 
death ; but his temperance and virtue contributed to 
protract his life toa great length in the full enjoyment 
of his understanding, and in the felicity of domestie 
friendship. He had had a paralytic stroke that affect- 
ed his arm, yet never disatled him from his cnstomary 
walks and exercise. He had been in St James’s Park, 
and died suddenly at his house in Queen’s-square on his 
return home, May 28. 1745, when he had passed the 
80th year of his age. He left a son and four daugh- 
ters, one of whom was married to his disciple Mr Hud- 
son, and another to Mr Grigson an attorney. ‘The 
taste and learning of the son, and the harmony in which 
he lived with his father, are visible in the joint works 
they composed. The father in 1719 published two 
discourses : 1. An Essay on the whole Art of Criticism 
as it relates to Painting ; 2. An Argument in behalf of 
the Science of a Connoissenr ; bound in one volume oc- 
tavo. In 1722 came forth An Account of some of 
the statues, bas-reliefs, drawings, and pictures, in Italy, 
&c. with Remarks by Mr Richardson, senior and juni- 
or. The son made the journey ; and from his notes, 
letters, and observations, they both at his return com- 
piled this valuable work. As the father was a formal 
man, with a slow, but loud and sonorous voice, and, in 
truth, with seme affectation in his manner; and as there 
is much singularity in his style and expression, these pe- 
culiarities (for they were scarcely foibles) struck super- 
ficial readers, and between the laughers and the envious 
the book was much ridiculed. Yet both this and the 
former are full of matter, good sense, and instruction : 
and the very quaintness of some expressions, and their 
laboured novelty, show the difficulty the author had to 
convey mere visible ideas through the medium of lan- 
guage. Those works remind one of Cibber’s inimi- 
table treatise on the stage: when an author writes on 
his own profession, feels it profoundly, and is sensible 
his readers do not, he is not only excusable, but meri- 
torious, for illuminating the subject by new metaphors 
or bolder figures than ordinary. He is the coxcomb 
that sneers, not he that instructs, in appropriated dic- 
tion. : 

If these authors were censured when conversant 
within their own circle, it was not to be expected that 
they would be treated with milder indulgence when 
they ventured into a sisterregion. In 1734, they pub- 
lished a very thick octavo, centaining explanatory notes 
and remarks on Milton’s Paradise Lost, with the life 
Again 
were the govud sense, the judicious criticisms, and the 
sentiments that broke forth in this work, forgotten in 
the singularities that distinguish it. The father having 
said in apology for being little conversant in classic lite- 
rature, that he had looked into them through his con, 
Hogarth, whom a quibble could furnish witli wit, drew 
the father peeping through the nether end of a tele- 
scope, with which his soon was perforated, at a Virgil 
aloft on a shelf. Yet-how forcibly Richardson enter- 
ed into the spirit of his author, appears from his com- 
prehensive expression that Milton was an ancient, born 
inothousand years after his time. Richardson, however, 
was as incapable of reaching the sublime or harmonious 
in poetry, as he was in painting, though so capable of 
illustrating both. Some specimens of verse that he has 


given us here and there in his works, excite no curiosi- 
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ty for more, though he informs us in his Milton, that Richardson. 


if p»inting was his wife, poetry had been his secret con- 
cubine. It is remarkable. that another commentator of 
Milton has made the same confessiol1. 


| Sunt el mihi carmina, me quoque dicunt 
Vatem pastores -———-——— 


says Dr Bently. Neither the doctor nor the painter 
adds sed non ego credulis illis, though all their readers are 
ready to supply it for both. Besides his pictures and 
commentaries, we have a few etchings by his hand, par- 
ticularly two or three of Milton, and his own head. 
The sale of his collections of drawings, in Febrnary 
1747, lasted 18 days, and preduced about L.2060, his 
pictures about L.700. Hudson his son-in-law bought 
many of his drawings. 

RICHELET, Casar Perer, a French writer, born 
in 1631 at Chemin in Champagne. He was the friend 
of Patru and Ablancourt ; and like them apphed him- 
self to the study of the French language with success. 
He comipiled a dictionary of thet language, full of new 
and useful remarks; but exceptionable, as containing 
many satirical reflections and obscenities. ‘The best 
edition is that of Lyons, 3 vols. folio, 1728. He also 
collected a small dictionary of rhymes, and composed 
some other pieces in the grammatical and critical way. 
He died in 1698. 

RICHES, a word used always in the plural number, 
means wealth, money, possession, or a sp'endid sump- 
tuous appearance. When used to express the fortune 
of private persons, whether patrimonial or acquired, it 
signifies opulence ; a term which expresses not the enjoy- 
ment, but the possession, of numerous superfluities.— 
The riches of a state or kingdom expresses the produce 
of industry, of commerce, of different incorporated bo- 
dies, of the internal and external administration of the 
principal members of which the society is composed, &c. 

Our Saviour says, that it is more easy for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, tlian for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven ; and we find, in fact, that 
riches frequently bring along with them a degree of in- 
attention, lukewarmness, and irreligion, such as suffici- 
ently confirms the divine assertion ; which is merely a 
general truth, and which by no means asserts the abso- 
lute impossibility of being virtuous and rich at the same 
time. For as the ancient philosophers wisely taught, 
riches, considered in themselves, and abstractedly trom 
the bad purposes to which they may be applied, are not 
necessarily incompatible with virtue and wisdom. They 
are indeed absolutely indifferent ; in good hands they 
will be useful, and promote the cause of truth, virtue, 
and humanity ; and in had hands they are the source of 
much mischief; on the one hand they confer the power 
of doing much good, and on the other they are equally 
powerful in doing ill. 

To men, however, whose principles of virtue are not 
sufficiently founded, riches are unquestionably a danger- 
ous and seducing bait ; and as the ancients rightly 
taught, they are to the greatest number of men, in ait 
infinite variety of circumstances, a powerful obstacle to 
the practice of moral virtues, to the progress of truth, 
and a weight which prevents them from rising to that 
degree of knowledge and perfection of which human 
nature is capable. They multiply without ceasing the 
occasions of vice, by the facility which they give to sa- 
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tisf'y a multitude of irregular passions, and to turn at 


Richlieu. length thove who are attached to them from the road of 


virtue, and from the desire of inquiring after truth. 

It is this which Seneca means to express, when he 
says, ‘ that riches in a vast number of cases have been 
a great ubstac'e to philosophy ; and that, to enjoy free- 
dom cf mind necessary for study, a man must live in 
poverty, or as if he were poor. Every man (adds he) 
who wishes to live a pleasant, tranquil, and secure life, 
must avoid, as much as possible, the deceitfulness of 
riches, which are a bait with which we allow ourselves 
to be taken as in a snare, without afterwards having 
the power to extricate ourselves, being so much the 
‘more unhappy, that we believe we possess them, while 
on the contrary, they tyrannize over us.” Senec. Epist. 
17. and £pist. 8. 

“ The wise man (says the same author in another 
place) does not love riches to excess, but he would not 
choose wholly to divest himself of them ; he does not 
receive them into his soul, but into his house; he is 
careful of them, and employs them for the purpose of 
opening a wide field for virtue, and of making it ap- 
pear in all its splendour. Who can doubt that a wise 
man has not more occasions cf displaying the elevation 
and greatness of his mind when he is possessed of riches 
than when he labours under indigence, since, in the last 
condition, he can exercise only one virtue, namely, re- 
signation ; whereas, riches give him an opportunity of 
displaying, in their greatest lustre, the virtues of tem- 
perance, liberality, diligence, regularity, and magnifi- 
cence. There is no occasion, then, to prohibit phile- 
sophers from the use of wealth, or to condemn wisdom 
to poverty. The philosopher may possess the greatest 
riches, provided he has not employed force or shed 
blood in acquiring them ; provided he has not gained 
them by unjust or illegal means; in a word, provided 
the use which he makes of them be as pure as the 
source from which they were derived, and no person 
(the envious excepted ) regretting his possession; he will 
uot refuse the kindness of fortune, and will enjoy, with- 
out shame or pride, the wealth acquired by honest 
means ; he will have more reason to glory, if, after ex- 
posing his riches to the view of the whole world, he 
can desire any person to carry away the reward of 
treachery or the fruits of oppression. If, after these 
words, his riches continue undiminished, this man is 
truly great, and worthy to be rich.”  Senec. de Vila 
Beata, cap. 21, 22, & 28, 

RICHLIEU, Joun Armanp pu Pressts pk, car- 
dinal of Richlieu and Fronsac, bishop of Lucon, &c. 
was born at Paris in 1585. He was of excellent parts ; 
and at the age of 22 had the address to obtain a dispen- 
sation to enjoy the bishopric of Lucon in 1607. Re- 
turning into France, he applied himself in a particular 
manner to the function of preaching ; and his reputa- 
tion this way procured him the office of almoner to the 
queen Mary de Medicis. His abilities in the manage- 
ment of affairs advanced him to be secretary of state in 
1616; and the king soon gave him the preference to all 
his other secretaries. The death of the marquis d’Ancre 
having produced a revolution in state affairs, Richlien 
retired to Avignon ; where he employed himself in 
composing books of controversy and piety. The king 
having recalled him to court, he was made a cardinal 
in 1622 ; and, two years after, first minister of state, 
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and grand master of the navigation. 
of Rhée was preserved by his care, and Rochelle taken, 
having stopped up the haven by that famous dyke which 
he ordered to be made there. He accompanied the king 
to the siege of Cazal, and contributed not a little to 
the raising of it in 1629. He also obliged the Hugue- 
nots to the peace at Alets, which proved the ruin of 
that party ; he took Pamerol, and succoured Cazal be- 
sieged by Spinola. In the mean time the nobles found 
fault with his conduct, and persuaded the king to dis- 
card him. The cardinal, for his part, was unmoved 
with it; and by his reasonings overthrew what was 
thought to be determined against him ; so that, instead 
of being disgraced, he from that moment became more 
powerful thanever. He punished all his enemies in the 
same manner as they would have had him suffer ; and 
the day which produced this event, so gloricus to Car- 
dinal Richlieu, was called the day of dupes. This able 
minister had fromthenceforwards anascendancy over the 
king’s mind ; and he now resolved to humble the exces- 
sive pride of the house of Austria. For that purpose 
he concluded a treaty with Gustavus Adolphus king 
of Sweden, for carrying the war into the heart of Ger 
many. Healso entered into a league with the duke of 
Bavaria ; secured Lorrain ; raised a part of the princes 
of the empire against the emperor ; treated with the 
Dutch to continue the war against Spain ; favoured the 
Catalans and Portuguese till they shook off the Spanish 
yoke; and, in short, took so many different measures, 
that he accomplished his design ; and after having car- 
ried on the war with success, was thinking of concluding 
it by a peace, when he died at Paris on the 4th of De- 
cember 1642, aged 58. He was interred in the Sor- 
bonne, where a magnificent mausoleum is erected to his 
memory. This great politician madethe artsand sciences 
flourish; formed the botanical garden at Paris, called the 
king’s garden ; founded the French academy ; establish- 
ed the royal printing-house ; erected the palace after- 
wards called Le Palais Royal, which he presented to the 
king ; and rebuilt the Sorbonne with a magnificence that 
appears trulyroyal. Besides his books of controversy and 
piety, there gounderthenameof this minister, A Journal, 
in 2 vols.:2mo ; and a Political Testament, in 12mo; all 
treating of politics and state affgirs. Cardinal Mazarine 
pursued Richlieu’s plan, and completed many of the 
schemes which he had begun, but left unfinished. 
RICHMOND, a town in North America, and capital 
of the state of Virginia ; it is delightfully situated on the 
north side of James’s river at the falls. Vessels of 125 


tons come up within a mile of the town, and the boat na-=_ 
vigation is continued round the falls by two canals, and 


to a great distance farther up the river. In 1817 this 
town contained 13,000 inhabitants, nearly half of whom 
werenegroes. ‘Tlic capital, or building where the legis- 
lature meets, is oneof the handsomest structures in Ame- 
merica. Many of the private houses also are elegant, 
but rents are very high and provisions dear. The trade 
of this place is considerable in tobacco and flour ; of the 
former the annual exports were estimated in 1817 at 
25,000 hogsheads ; and of' the latter at 200,000 barrels. 
W. Long. 77. 40. N. Lat. 37. 28. 

RICINUS, or Parma Cunistr, a genus of plants 
belonging to the moncecia class, and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 88th order, T'ricocce. See Bo- 
Tany and Marerra Mepica Index, 
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RICKETS, in Medicine. See there, N° 347. 

RICOCHET, in Gunnery, is when guns, howit- 
zers, or mo:tars, are loaded with small charges, and 
elevate! from 5 to 12 degrees, so as to fire over the 
parapet, and tue shot or shell rolls along the opposite 
rampart: it is called ricochet-firing, and the batteries 
are likewise called ricochet-batieries. ‘This method of 
firing was first invented by M. Belidor, and first used at 
the siege of Ath in 1697. This mode of firing out of 
mortars was first tried in 1723 at the military school at 
Strasbourg, and with success. At the battle of Ros- 


bach, in 1757, the king of Prussia had several 6-inch 


mortars made with trunnions, and inounte:l on travel 
ling-carriages, which fired obliquely on the enemy’s 
lines, and amongst their horse, loaded with 8 ounces of 


powder, and at an elevation of one degree 15 minutes, 


which did great execution ; for the shells rol.ing along 
the lines, with burning fuses, made the stoutest of the 
enemy not wait for their bursting. 

RICOTIA, a genus of plants, belonging to the te- 
tradynamia class; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 39th oder, Siliquose~. See Botany Index. 

RIDEAU, in Fortification, a small elevation of earth, 
extending itself lengthwise on a plain; serving to cover 
a camp or give an advantage in a post. 

Ripgau is sometimes also used for a trench, the 
earth of whic! is thrown up on its side, to serve as a pa~ 
rapet for covering the men. 

RIDGE, in Agriculture, a long piece of rising land 
between two furrows. See AGRICULTURE. 

RIDGLING, or Ringer, among farriers, &c. the 
male of any beast that has been but half gelt. 

RIDICULE, in matters of literature, is that species 
of writing which excites contempt with laughter. 

The rzdiculous, however, differs from the ristble, (see 
Risiste). A risible object produceth an emotion of 
laughter merely : a ridiculous object is improper as well 
as risible; and produceth a mixed emotion, which is 
vented by a laugh of derision or scorn. 

Burlesque, though a great engine of ridicule, is not 
confined to that subject ; for it is clearly distinguish- 
able into burlesque that excites laughter merely, and 
burlesque that provokes derision or ridicule. A grave 
subject in which there is no impropriety, may be 
brought down by a certain colouring so as to be risi- 
ble; which is the case of Virgil Travestie, and also the 
case of the Secchia Rapita ; the authors laugh first, in 
order to make their readers laugh. The Lutrin is a 
burlesque poem of the other sort, laying hold of a low 
and trifling incident, to expose the luxury, indolence, 
and contentious spirit ofa set of monks. Boileau, the 
author, gives a ridiculous air to the subject, by dressing 
it in the heroic style, and affecting to consider it as of 
the utmost dignity and importance. 
of this kind, no image professedly ludicrous ought to 
find quarter, because such images destroy the contrast ; 
and accordingly the author shows always the grave face, 
and never cnce betrays a smile. 

Though the burlesque that aims at ridicule produces 
its effects by elevating the style far above the subject, 
yet it has limits beyond which the elevation ought not 
to be carried : the poet, consulting the imagination of 
his readers, ought to confine himself to such images as 
are lively and readily apprehended : a strained eleva- 
tion, soaring above an ordinary reach of fancy, makes 
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not a pleatant impression: the reader, fatigued with: 
being always upon the stretch, is soon disgusted ; and, 
if he persevere, becomes thoughtless and indifferent. — 
Further, a fiction gives no pleasure unless it be painted 
in colours so lively as to produce some perception of 
reality ; which never can be done effectually where the 
images are formed with labour or difficulty. For these 
reasons, we cannot avoid condemning the Balrachomyo- 
machia, said te be tae composition of Homer: it is be- 
yond the power of imagination to form a clear and 
lively image of frogs and mice acting with the dignity 
of the highest of our species ; nor can we form a con- 
ception of the reality of snch an action, In any manner 
so distinct as to interest our affections even in the slight- 
est degree. 

The Rape of the Lock is of a character clear'y distin- 
guishable from those now mentioned ; it is net properly 
a burlesque performance, but what may rather be term- 
ed an heroi-comical puem: it treats a gay and familiar 
subject with pleasantry, and with a moderate degree of 
dignity: the auther puts not on a mask like Boileau, 
nor professes to make us laugh like Tassoni. The Rape 


of the Lock is a genteel species of writing, less strained 


than those mentioned; and is pleasant or ludicrous 
without having ridicule for its chief aim; giving way, 
however, to ridicule, where it natutally arises from a 
particular character, such as that of Sir Plume. Addi- 
son’s Spectator *, upon the exercise of the plan, is ex-~ 
tremely gay and ludicrous, resembling in its subject the 


Rape of the Lock. 


There remains to show, by examples, the manner of 
treating subjects so as to give them a ridiculous appear- 
ance. 


I] ne dit jamais, je vous donne, mais, je vous prete le 
bon jour. Moliere. 


Orleans. 1 know him to be valiant. 

Constable. I was told that by one that knows him bet- 
ter than you. 

Orleans. What’s he? 

Constable. Marry, he told me so himself; and he said, 
he car’d not who knew it. Henry V. Shakespeare. 


He never broke any man’s head but his own, and 
that was against a post when he was drunk. Ibid. 


Millamont. Sententious Mirabel! prithee don’t look 
with that violent and inflexible wise face, like Solomon 
at the dividing of the child in an old tapestry-hanging. 

Way of the World. 


A true critic, in the perusal of a book, is like a dog 
at a feast, whose thoughts and stomach are wholly set 
upon what the guests fing away, and consequently is 
apt to snarl most when there are the fewest bones. 


Tale of a Tub. 


In the following instances, the ridicule arises from 
absurd conceptions in the persons introduced. 

Mascarille. Te souvient-il, vicomte, de cette demi- 
lune, que nous emportames sur les enemis au siege d’A- 
fras? 

Jodelet. Que veux-tu dire avecta demi-lune! c’etoit 
bien une lune toute entiere. 

Moliere, les Precieuses Ridicules, sc. 11. 


Slender. J came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs Anne 
Page ; and she’s a great lubberly boy. 
Page. 


Ridicule. 
‘gee oe! , 
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Page. Upon my life then you took the wrong— 

Slander. What need you tell me. that? I think so 
when I took a boy for a girl: if I had been married to 
him, for all he was in woman’s apparel, I would not 
have had him. Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Valentine. Your blessing, Sir. 

Sir Sampson. You've had it already, Sir; I think I 
sent it you to-day in a bill for four thousand pounds ; a 
great deal of money, brother Foresight. 

Foresight. Ay, indeed, Sir Sampson, a great deal of 
money for a young man; I wonder what he can do 
with it. Love for Love, act ii. se. 7. 


Millament. I nauseate walking ; ’tis a country diver- 
sion ; I lothe the country, and every thing that relates 
to it. 

Sir Wilfull. Indeed, hah ! look ye, look ye, you do! 
nay, ’tis like you may here are choice of pastimes 


here in town, as plays and the like ; that must be con-. 


fess’d, indeed. 

Millament. Ah Vetourdie! I hate the town too. 
* Sir Wilfull. Dear heart, that’s much hah ! that 
you should hate ’em both! hah! ’tis like you may ; 
there are some eannot relish the town, and others can’t 
away with the country ‘tis like you may be one of 
these, Cousin. Way of the World, act iv. se. 4. 


Lord Froth. I assure you, Sir Paul, I laugh at no- 
body’s jests but my own, or a lady’s: I assure you, Sir 
Paul. 

Brisk. How ? how, my Lord? what, affront my wit? 
Let me perish, do I never say any thing worthy to be 
Jaugh’d at? | 

Lord Froth. O foy, don’t misapprehend me, I don’t 
say so, for I often smile at your conceptions. But there 
is nothing more unbecoming a man of quality than to 
laugh ; ‘tis such a vulgar expression of the passions! 
every body can laugh. Then especially to laugh at the 
Jest of an inferior person, or when any body else of the 
same quality does not laugh with one; ridiculous! To 
be pleas’d with what pleases the crowd! Now, when I 
laugh I always laugh alone. 


Double Dealer, act i. se. 4, 


So sharp-sighted is pride in blemishes, and so willing 
to be gratified, that it takes up with the very slightest 
improprieties: such as a blunder by a foreigner in 
speaking our language, especially if the blunder can 
bear a sense that reflects on the speaker : 

Quickly, The young man is an honest man. 

Caius. What shall de honest man do in my closet ? 
dere is no honest man dat shall come in my closet. 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Love speeches are finely ridiculed in the following 

passage : 

Quoth he, My faith as adamantine, 

As chains of destiny, I’ll maintain ; 

True as Apollo ever spoke, 

Or oracle from heart of oak ; 

And if you'll give my flame but vent, 

Now in close hugger-mugger pent, 

And shine upon me but benignly, 

With that one aud that other pigsney, 

The sun and day shall sooner part 

Than love, or you, shake off my heart ; 
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The sun, that shall no more dispense 
His own, but your bright influence: 
I'll carve your name on barks of trees, 
With true love notes and flourishes ; 
That shall infuse eternal spring, 
And everlasting flourishing : 
Drink every letter on’t in stum, 
And make it brisk champaigne become. 
Where’er you tread, your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet ; 
All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders 
Shall borrow from your breath their odours ; 
Nature her charter shall renew 
And take all lives of things from you ; 
The world depend upon your eye, 
And, when you frown unon it, die. 
Only our loves shall still survive, 
New worlds and natures to outlive ; 
And, like to herald moons, remain 
All crescents, without change or wane. 

FTudibras, part 2. canto 1. 


Those who have a talent for ridicule, which is sel- 


dom united with a taste for delicate and refined beau-. 


ties, are quick-sighted in improprieties ; and these they 
eagerly grasp, in order to gratify their favourite propeti- 
sity. Persons galled are provoked to inaintain that ri- 
dicule is improper for grave subjects. Subjects really 
grave are by no means fit for ridicule ; but then it is 


urged against them, that, when called in question whe- 


ther a certain subject be really grave, ridicule is the 
only means of determining the controversy. Hence a 
celebrated question, Whether ridicule be or be not a 
test of truth. 

On one side, it is observed, that the objects of ridi- 
cule are falsehood, incongruity, impropriety, or turpi- 
tude of certain kinds: but as the object of every exci- 
ted passion must be examined by reason, before we can 
determine whether it be proper or improper ; so ridi- 
cule must apparently at least, establish the truth of the 


improprieties designed to excite the passion of contempt. 


Hence it comes in to the aid of argument and reason, 
when its impressions on the imagination are consistent 
with the nature of things ; but when it strikes the fancy 
and affections with fictitious images, it becomes the in- 
strument of deceit. But however ridicule may impress 
the idea of apparent turpitude or falsehood in the ima~ 
gination, yet still reason remains the supreme judge : 
and thus ridicule can never be the final test or touch- 
Stone of truth and falsehood. 

On the other side, it is contended that ridicule is not 
a subject of reasoning, but of sense or taste: (see and 
compare the articles Ristsue and Conenuity.) Stating 
the question, then, in more accurate terms, Whether 
the sense of ridicule be the proper test for distinguishing 
ridiculous objects from what are not so ? they proceed 
thus : No person doubts that our sense of beauty is the 
true test of what is beautiful; and our sense of gran- 
deur, of what is great or sublime. It ismore doubtful 
whether our sense of ridicule be the true test of what 
is ridiculous ? It is not only the true test, but indeed: 
the only test ; for this subject comes not, more than 
beauty or grandeur, under the province of reason. If 
any subject, by the influence of fashion or custom, have 


acquired a degree of veneration to which naturally. 
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it is not entitled, what are the proper means for wiping 
of the artificial colouring, and displaying the subject in 
its true light ? A man of true taste sees the subject 
without the disguive ; but if he hesitate, let him apply 
the test of ridicule, which separstes it from its artificial 
connections, and exposes it naked with a'l its native im- 
propr' ‘eties.—But it is urged, that the gravest and most 
serious matters may be set in a ridiculous light. Hard- 
ly so ; for where an object is ne’ ‘ther risible nor impro- 
per, it lies not open in any quarter to an attack from 
ridicule. 

RIDING, in general, signifies the being carried along 
on any vehicle. 

Ripine on horesback. See Horsemansuip. 

Ripine, in Medicine. During this exercise all the 
viscera are shaken, and pressed against each other ; at the 

same time the pure air acts with a greater force on the 
lungs. Weakly persons, or those who<e stomachs are 
infirm, should, however, be cautious of: riding before 
their meals are somewhat digested. 

‘Ripinc, in-naval affairs, is the state of a ship’s being 
retained in a particular station, by means of one or more 
‘cables with their anchors, ‘which are for this purpose 
sunk into the bottom of the sea, &c. in order to prevent 
the vessel from being driven at the mercy of the wind 
or current.—A rope is said to szde, when one of the 
turns by which it is wound about the capstern or wind- 
lass lies over another, so as to interrupt the operation of 
heaving. 

Rivne Athwarl, the position of a ship whieh lies 
across the directicn of the wind and tide, when the for- 
mer is so strong as to prevent her from fulling into the 
current of the latter. 

Rivne between the Wind and Tide, the situation of 
a vessel at anchor, when the wind and tide act upon her 
in direct opposition, in such a manner as to destroy the 
effort of each other upon her hull: so that she is ina 
manner balanced between their reciprocal force, and 
rides without the least strain on her cables. When a 
ship does not labour heavily, or feel a great strain when 
anchored in an open road or bay, she is said to ride easy. 
On the contrary, when she pitches violently into the 
sea, so as to strain her cables, masts, or hull, it is cal- 
led riding hard, and the vessel is termed a bad roader. 
A ship is rarely said to ride when she is fastened at 
both the ends, as in a‘harbour or river; that situation 
being comprehended in the article Moorina. 

Rivine, a district visited by an officer.— Yorkshire 
is divided into three ridings, viz. the east, west, and 
north ridings. In all indictments in that county, both 
the town.and riding must be expressed. 

Rip1nG, as connected with gardening, and susceptible 
of embellishment. See GarDENING. 

A riding, though in extent differing so widely from 
a garden, yet agrees with it in many particulars: for, 
oxeliianes of that community of character which requis 
from. their being both improvements, and both destined 
to pleasure, a closer relation arises from the property 
of ariding, to extend the idea of a seat, and appropriate 
a whole country.to the mansion; for which purpose it 
must be distinguished from common roads, and the marks 
of distinction must be borrowed from a garden. Those 
which a farm or a park can supply are faint and few ; 
= whenever circumstances belonging to a garden oc- 

r, they are immediately received as evidence of fhe 
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domain. The species of the trees will often be di ci- 


sive : plantations of firs, whether placed on the sides of —— 


the way, or in clumps or woeds in the view, denote the 
neighbourhced of a seat : even limes and horse chesnuts 
are notindifferent ;for they bave always been frequert 
in improvements, ard rzre in the ordinary sce es of cul- 
tivated nature. If the riding be carried through a wood, 
the shrubs, which for their beauty or their fragrance 
have been transplanted from the country into gardens, 
such as the sweet-briar, the viburnnm, the euonymus, 
and the woodbine, should be encouraged in the ie 
wood; and to these may be added aN which are 
still peculiar to shrubberies, but which might easily be 
transferred to the wildest coverts, and would require 
no further care. 

Where the species are not, the disposition may be 
particular, and any appearance of design is a mark of 
improvement. A few trees standing cut from a hedge- 
row, raise it to an elegance above common rusticity : 
and still more may be doue by clumps in a field ; they 
give it the air of a park. A close lane may be ‘deco- 
rated with plantations in all the little vacant spaces : 
and even the groups originally on the spot (whether it 
be a wood, a field or a lane), if properly selected, and 
those ortly left which are elegant, will have an effect: 
though every “beauty of this kind mzy be found in na- 
ture, “yet many of them are seldom seen together, and 
never unmixed. The number and the choice are symp- 
toms of design. 

Another symptom is variety. Ifthe appendages of 
the riding be different in different fields, if in a lane, or 
a wood, some distinguishing circninstance be provided 
for every bend: or when, carried over an open expe- 
sure, it winds to several points of view ; if this be the 
conduct throughout, the intention is evident, to amuse 
the length ofthe way: variety of ground is also a cha- 
racteristic of a riding, when it seems to have proceed- 
ed from choice; and pleasure being the pursuit, the 
changes of the scene both compensate and account for 
the circuity. 

But a part undistinguished from a common road, sue 
ceeding to others more adorned, will by the contrast 
alone be sometimes agreeable; and there are beauties 
frequent in the high-way, and a!most peculiar to it, 
which may be very acceptable in a riding ; a green lane 
is always delightful ;.a passage winding between thick. 
ets of brambles and briars, sometimes with, and some. 
times without a little spring-wood rising amongst them, 
or a cut in a continued sweep through the furze of a 
down or the fern of a heath, is generally pleasant. Nor 
will the character be absolutely lost in the interruption, 
it will soon be resumed, and never forgotten ; when it 
has been once strongly impressed, very slight means 
will preserve the idea. 

Simplicity may prevail the whole length of the way 
when the way is all naturally pleasant, but especially 
if it be a communication between several spots, which 
in character are raised above the rest of the country: 
A fine open grove is unusual, except in a park or a 
garden ; it has an elegance in the disposition which 

cannot be attributed to accident, and it seems to re- 
quire a degree of preservation beyond the care of mere 
husbandry. A neat railing on the edge of a steep 
which commands a prospect, alone distinguishes that 
from other points of view. A building is still more 
strongly 
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meaning rows and similar situations ; if the place fur. Riding. 
nishes no opportunities to contrast the furres of dwell. "v7 
ings with those of out-houses ; to introduce trees and : a 
thickets; to interpose fields and meadows; to mix farms adie al 
with cottages ; and to place the several objects in dif- Sigiteved 
ferent positions : yet on the outside ever of sucha vi!- fo; objects” 3 
lage there is certainly room for wood; and by that in a riding. 
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Riding. strongly characterietic: it may be only ornamental, or 
= it may be accommodated to the reception of company; 
for though a place to alight at interrupts the range 

of a riding, yet, as the object of an airing, it may 

often be acceptable. A small spot which may be kept 

by the labour of one man, inclosed from the fields, 

and converted into a shrubbery or any other scene of a 
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garden, will sometimes be a pleasant end to a short 
excursion from home: nothing so effectually extends 
the idea of a seat to.a distance ; and not being constant- 
ly visited, it will always retain the charms of novelty 
and variety. 

When a riding is carried along a high road, a kind 
of property may in appearance be claimed even there, 
by planting on both sides trees equidistant from each 
other, to give it the air of an approach: regularity 
intimates the neighbourhood of a mansion. A village 
therefore seems to be within the domain, if any of the 
inlets to it are avenues: other formal plantations about 
it, and still more trivial circumstances, when they are. 
evidently ornamental, sometimes produce and always 
corroborate such: an effect ; but even without raising 
this idea, if the village be remarkable for its beauty, or 
only for its singularity, a passage through it may be an 
agreeable incident in a riding. 

The same ground which in the fields i$ no more than 
rough, often seems to be romantic when it is the site of 
a village ; the buildings and other circumstances mark 
and aggravate the irregularity. To strengthen this ap- 
pearance, one cottage may be placed on the edge of a 
steep, and some winding steps of unhewn stone lead up 
to the door ; another in a hollow, with all its little ap- 
purtenances hanging above it. The position of a few 


alone the whole may be grouped into a mass, which 
shall be agreeable when skirted by a riding ; and sti!] 
more so when seen from a distance. The separate farms 
in the fields, also, by planting some trees abont them, 
or perhaps only by managing those already on the spot, 
may be made very interesting objects ; or if a new one 
is to be built, beauty may be consulted in the form of 
the house, and the disposition of its appurtenances. 
Sometimes a character not their own, as the semblance 
of a castle or an abbey, may be given to them ; they 
will thereby acquire a degree of consideration, which 
they eannot otherwise be entitled to: and objects to 
improve the views are so important to a riding, that 
buildings must sometimes be erected for that purpose 
only: but they should be such as by an actual effect 
adorn or dignify the scene; not those little slight de- 
ceptions which are too well known to succeed, and 
have no merit if they fail: for though a fallacy some- 
times contributes to support a character, or suggests 
ideas to the imagination, yet in itself it may be no im- 
provement of a scene; and a bit of turret, the tip ofa 
spire, and the other ordinary subjects of these frivo- 
lous attempts, are so insignificant as objects, that whe- 
ther they are real or fictitious is almost a matter of' ins 
difference. 


4. 
The same means by which the prospects from a Of a gardeti 


trees will sometimes answer the same purpose ; a foot- 
| bridge here and there for a communication between the 
; sides of a narrow dip, will add to the character ; and if 


riding are improved, may be applied to those from similar in 
a garden ; though they are not essential to its charac- aol 
ter, they are important to its beauty ; and wherever ' 2s: 


there be any rills, they may be conducted so as greatly 
to improve it. 

A village which has not these advantages of ground, 
may however be beautiful ; it is distinguished by its 
elegance, when the Jarger intervals between the houses 
are filled with open groves, and little clumps are in- 
troduced upon other occasions. The church often is, 
it generally may be, made a picturesque object. Even 
the cottages may be neat and sometimes grouped 
with thickets. If the place be watered by a stream, 
the crossings may be in a variety of pleasing designs: 
and if a spring rise, or only a well for common use be 
sunk by the side of the way, a little covering over it 
may be contrived which shall at the same time be simple 
and pretty. 

There are few villages which may not easily be ren-« 
dered agreeatle. A small alteration in a house will 
sometimes occasion a grevt difference in the appearance. 
By the help of a few trifling plantations, the objects 
which have a good effect may be shown to zdvantage, 
those which have not may be concealed, and such as are 
similar be disguised. And any form which offends the 
eye, whether of ground, of trees, or of buildings, may 
sometimes be broken by the slirhtest circumstances, by 
an advanced paling, or only by a bench. Variety and 
beauty, in such a subject, are rather the eYects of atten- 
tion than expence. 

But if the pessaye through the village cannot be 
pleasant; it the buildings are all alike, er stand in une 
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they abound, the extent only of the range which com« 
mands them, determines whether they shall be seex 
from a riding or a garden. If they belong to the lat- 
ter, that assumes in some degree the predominant pro- 
perties of the former, and the two characters approach 
very near toeach ether: but still each has its peeuliari- 
ties. Progress is a prevailing idea ina riding ; and the 
pleasantness of the way is, therefore, a principal conside- 
ration ; but particular spots are more attended to in a 
garden ; and to them the communications ought to be 
subordinate ; their direction must be generally accom. 
modated, their beauties sometimes sacrificed, to the 
situation and the character of the scenes they lead to; 
an advantageous approach to these must be preferred to 
an egreeable line tor the walk ; and the circumstances 
which might otherwise become it are misplaced, ii they 
anticipate the openings: it shoul: sometinies be con~ 
trasted to them ; be retired and dark if they are splen- 
did or gay, and simple if they are richly adorned At 
other times it may burst unexpectedly cut upon them ; 
not on eccount of the surprise, which can have its effect 
only once; but the impressions are stronger by being 
sudden ; and the contrast is enferced by the quickness 

of the transition. , | 
In a riding, the scenes are only the amusements of . 
the way, through which it proceeds withont stopping : 
in a gaiden they are principal ; and the subordination 
of the walk raises their importance. Eve:y art, there- 
fore, sheuld be exerted to make them seem parts of the 
D a place, 
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place. Distant prospects cannot be so; and the alie- 
nation does not offend us; we are familiarized to it; 
the extent forbids every theught of a closer connection ; 
and if a continuation be preserved between them and 
the points which command them, we are satisfied. But 
home-views suggest other ideas ; they appear to be with- 
in our reach: they are not only beautiful in prospect, 
and we can perceive that the spots are delightful ; but 
we wish to examine, to inhabit, and to enjoy them. 
Every apparent impediment to that gratification is a 
disappointment ; and when thescenes begin beyond the 
opening, the consequenec of the place is lowered ; no- 
thing within it engages our notice: it 1s an exhibi- 
tion only of beauties, the property of which does not 
belong to it; and that idea, though indifferent in a ri- 
ding, which is but a passage, is very disadvantageous 
to such a residence as a garden. To obviate such an 
idea, the points of view should be made important ; 
the objects within be appendages to those without ; the 
separations be removed or concealed ; and large por- 
tions of the garden be annexed to the spots which are 
contiguous to it. “[he ideal boundary of the place 
is then carried beyond the scenes which are thus ap- 
propriated to it ; and the wide circuit in which they lie, 
and the different positions in which they may be shown, 
afford a greater variety than can generally be found in 
any garden, the scenery of which is confined to the in- 
closure. ; 
Persfield (a) is not a Jarge place; the park con- 
tains about $00 aeres ; and the house stands in the midst 
of it. On the side of the approach, the inequalities of 
the ground are gentle, and the plantations pretty ; but 
nothing there is great. On the other side, a beautiful 
lawn falls precipitately every way into a deep vale which 
shelves down the middle ; the dechvities are diversified 
with clumps and with groves; and a number of large 
trees straggle along the bottom. This lawn is encom- 
passed with wood ; and through the wood are walks, 
which open beyond it upon those romantic scenes which 
surround the park, and which are the glory of Pers- 
field. The Wye runs immediately below the wood’: 
the river is of a dirty colour; but the shape of its 
course is very various, winding first in the form of a 
horse-shoe, then proceeding in a large sweep to thetown 
ef Chepstowe, and afterwards tothe Severn. The banks 
are high hills: in different places steep, bulging out, or 
hollow on the sides ; rounded, flattened, or irregular at 
top; and covered with wood, or broken by rocks. 
They are sometimes seen im front ; sometimes in per- 
spective; falling back for the passage, er closing behind 
the bend of the river ; appearing to meet, rising above 
or shooting out beyond one another. The wood which 
incloses the lawn crowns an extensive range of these 
hills, which overlook all those on the opposite shore, 
with the country which appears above or between them ; 
and winding themselves as the river winds, their sides, 
all rich and beautiful, are alternately exhibited ; and the 
point of viewin one spot becomes an object to the next. 
In many places the principal feature is a continued 
rock, in length a quarter of a mile, perpendicular, high, 
and placed upon a height.. To resemble ruins is com. 
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mon to rocks; but no ruin of any single structure was 
ever cqual to this enormous pile; it seeras to be the 
remains of a city; and other smaller heaps scattered 
about it appear to be fainter traces of the former ex- 
tent, and strengthen the similitude. It stretches along 
the brow which terminates the forest of Dean; the 
face of it is composed ef immense blocks of stone, but 
not rugged: thetop is bare and uneven, but not craggy ; 
and from the foot of it, a declivity, covered with tlick- 
et, slopes gently towards the Wye, but in one part is 
abruptly broken cff by a ledge of rocks, of a different 
hue, and in a different direction. From the grotto it 
seems to rise immediately over a thick wood, which ex- 
tends down a hill below the point of view, across the 
valley throngh which the Wye flows, and up the op- 
posite banks, hides the river, and continnes without in- 
terruption to the bottom of the rock : from another seat 
itis seen by itself without even its base ; it faces another, 
with all its appendages about it; and sometimes the 
sight of it is partially intercepted by trees, beyond which, 
at a distance, its long line continues on through all the 
openings between them. 

Another capital object is the castle of Chepstowe, 
a noble ruin ot great extent ; advanced to the very edge 
of a perpendicular rock, and so immediately rivetted in- 
to it, that frem the top of the battlements down to 
the river seems but one precipice: the same ivy which 
overspreads the face of the one, twines and clusters 
among the fragments of the other ; many towers, much 
of the walls, and large remains of the chapel, are stand- 
ing. Close to it is a most romantic wooden bridge, 
very ancient, very grotesque, at an extraordinary height 
above the river, and seeming to abut against the ruins 
at one end, and some rocky hills at the other. The 
castle is so near to the alcove at Persfield, that little 
circumstances in it may be discerned ; from other spots 
more distant even from the lawn, and from a shrubbery 
on the side of the lawn, it is distinctly visible, and al- 
ways beautiful, whether it is seen alone, or with the 
bridge, with the town, with more or with Jess of the 
rich meadows which lie along the banks of the Wye, 
to its junction three miles off with the Severn. A long 
sweep of that river also, its red cliffs, and the fine rising 
country in the counties of Somerset and Gloucester, ge- 
nerally terminate the prospect. 

Most of the hills about Persfield are full of rocks ;: 
some are intermixed with hanging woods, and either 
advance a little befure them, or retire within them, and 
are backed, or overhung, or separated by trees. In 
the walk to the cave, a long succession of them is fre- 
quently seen in perspective, all of a dark colour, and 
with wood in the intervals between them. In other 
parts the rocks are more wild and uncouth; and some- 
times they stand on the tops of the highest hills; at 
other times down as low as the river; they are home- 
objects in one spot, and appear only in the back-ground 
of another. 

The woods concur with the rocks to render the 
scenes of Persfield romantic ; the place everywhere 
abounds with them ; they cover the tops of the hills ; 
they hang on.the steeps ;. or they fill the depths of the 

yitox valleys. 


(a), The seat of Mr Morris, near. Chepstowe, in Monmouthshire. 
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valleys. In one p!ace they front, in another they rise 
above, in ancther they sink below the point of view ; 
they are seen sometimes retiring beyond eaelhi other, and 
darkening as they recede ; and sumetimes an vpening 
between twe is closed by a third at a distance beyond 
them. A point, called the Lover's I eap, commands a 
ccntinued surface of the thiekest foliage, whieh over- 
spreads a vast hollow immediately underneath. Below 
the Chinese seat the course of the Wye is in the shape of 
a horse-shoe: it ison one side incloged by a semicireular 
hanging wood ; the direct steeps of a table-hi!l shut it 
in on the cther; and the great rock fills the interval 
between them: in the midst of this rude seene lies the 
peninsula formed by the river, a mile at the least in 
length, and in the highest state of cu'tivation : near the 
isthmus the ground rises eonsiderably, and thence de- 
scends in a broken surface, till it flattens to the water’s 
edge at the other extremity. The whole is divided in- 
to corn fields and pastures; they are separated by hedge- 
rows, eoppices, and thickets ; open elumps and single 
trees stand out in the meadows; and houses and other 
buildings, which belong to the firms, are scattered 
amongst them: nature so cultivated, surrounded by 
nature so wild, compose a most lovely landscape toges 
ther. 

The eommunications between these several points are 
generally by close walks; but the eovert ends near the 
Chinese seat ; and a pathis afterwards conducted through 
the upper park to a rustie temple, which overlooks on 
one side some of the romantie views whieh have been 
described, and on the other the cultivated lls and val- 
leys of Monmouthshire. To the rude and magnificent 
scenes of nature now sueceeds a pleasant, fertile, and 
beautiul country, divided into inclosures, not covered 
with woods, nor broken by roeks and precipices, but 
only varied by easy swells and gentle declivities. Yet 
the prespeet is not tame; the hills in it are high; and 
‘it is bounded by a vast sweep of the Severn, whieh is 
here visible for many miles together, and reeeives in 
its course the Wye and the Avon. 

From the temple a road leads to the Windeliff, an 
eminenee much above the rest, and commanding the 
whole in one view. The Wye runs at the foot of the 
hill; the peninsula lies just below ; the deep bosom of 
the semieircular hanging wood is full in sight ; over 
part of it the great rock appears; all its base, all its 
aeeompaniments, are seen; the country immediately 
beyond it is full of lovely hiiloeks; and the higher 
groutds in the counties of Somerset and Gloucester rise 
in the horizon. The Severn seems to be, as it really is, 
above Che; stowe, three or four miles wide; below the 
town it spreads almost to a sea; the eounty of Mon- 
mouth is there the hither shore, and between its beau- 
tiful hills appear at a great distanee the mountains of 
Breeknock axd \slamorganshire. In extent, in varie- 
ty, and grandeur, few prospects are equal to this. It 
comprebends ail the noble scenes of Persfield, encoin- 
passed by some of the finest eountry in Britain. See 
GaArDENING. | 

RIDLEY, Nicnotas, bishop of London, and a 
martyr to the Reformation, was descended of an ancient 
family, and born in the heginning of the 16th eentury, 
at Wilmostswick in Northumberland. From the gram- 
mar-sehool at Newcastle upon Tyne, he was sent to 
Pembroke-halj in Cambridge, in the year 1518, where 
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he was supported by his uncle Dr Robert Ridley, fcl- 
low of Queen’s college. In 1522 he tuok his first de- 
gree in arts; two years after, was elected fellow; and, 
in 1525, he commenced master of arts. In 1527, ha- 
ving taken orders, he was sent by his uncle, for furi:her 
improvement, to the Sarbonne at Paris; from then e 
he went to Louvain, and continued abroad till the year 
1529. On his return to Cambridge, he was ehosen un- 
der-treasurer of the university : and, in 1533, was clect- 
ed senior proctor. He afterwards proceeded bachelor 
of divinity, and was ehosen chaplain of the university, 
orator, and magister glomeria. At this time he was 
much admired as a preacher and disputant. He lost his 
kind unele in 1536 ; but was soon after patronized by 
Dr Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, who made him 
his domestic chaplain, and presented him to the viearage 
of Herne in East Kent ; where, we are told, he preach- 
ed the doctrine of the Reformation. In 1540, having 
eommenced doctor of divinity, he was made king’s ehap- 
lain; and in the saine year, was elected master of his 
eo'lege in Cambridge. Svon after, Ridley was collated 
to a prebend in the ehureh of Canterbury ; and it was 
not long before he was aecused in the bishop’s court, at 
the instization of Bishop Gardiner, of preaching againit 
the doctrine of the Six Artieles. The matter being refer- 
red to Cranmer, Ridley was aequitted. In i545, he was 
made a prebendary of Westminster abbey ; in 1547 was 
presented, by the fellows of Pembroke-hall, to the liv- 
ing of Soham, to the diceese of Norwich ; and the same 
year was eonseerated bishop of Ruehester. In 1550 he 
was translated to the see of London; in which year he 
was one of the eommissioners for examining Bishop Gar« 
diner, and’ concurred in his deprivation. In the year 
1552, our prelate returning from Cambridge, unfortu« 
nately for himseli, paid a visit to the Princess, atterwards 
Queen Mary ; to whom, prompted by his zeal for re- 
formation, heexpressed himself with toe much freedom: 
fur she was seareely seated on the throne when Ridley 
was doomed a victim ta her revenge. With Cranier 
and Latimer he was burnt alive at Oxford, on the 16th 
of Oetober 1555. He wrote, 1. A treatise eoncerning 
images inehurehes. 2. Brief deelaration of the Lord’s 
Supper. 3. Certain godly and comfortable eonferenees 
between Bishop Ridley and Mr Hugh Latimer, during 
their imprisonment. 4. A eomparison between the com- 
fortable cloctrine of the Gospel aud the traditions of the 
Popish religion ; and other works. : 

Rintey, Dr Gloster, was of the same family with 
the preeeding. He was born at sea, in the year 1702, 
on board the Gloueester East Indiaman, from which 
circumstance he obtained his Christian name. He was 
edueated at Wineehester school, and aiterwards obtain- 
ed a fellowship at new College, Oxford. He paid his 
court to the muses at an early period. and laid the 
foundation of those solid and elegaut acquisitions which 
afterwards distinguishel him so eminently as a divine, 
historian, and poet. During a vacation in 1728, he 
Joined with four friends in eomposing a tragedy called 
“The Fruitless Redress,’” eaeh undertaking an act 
agreeably to a plan which they had previously eoncert- 
ed. It was offered to Mr Wilkes, but never aeted, and 
is still inmanuscript. Dr Ridley in his youth was ex- 
tremely attached to theatrieal performances. The Re- 
dress, and another eal'ed Jugurtha, were ext:ibited at 
Midhurst in Sussex, and the actors were chiefly the gen- 
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tlemén who a’sisted him in their composition. Weare 
informed that he played Mark Anthony, - Jaffier, Ho- 
ratio, and Moneses, with very great apptause, which 
may be readily. inferred from his graceful manner of 
speaking in the pulpit. 

During a great part of his life he had only the small 
college living of Westow in Norfolk, and that of Poplar 
in Middlesex, which was the place of his residence. 
His college added to these some years after, the dona- 
tive of Remford in Essex, which left him little or no 
time for what he considered as the necessary studies of 
his profession. Yet in this situation he remained in the 
possession of, and satisfied with domestic felicity, and 
enjoyed the intimate friendship of some who were 
equally distinguished for worth and learning. 

The eight sermons which he preachedat Lady Moyer’s 
Lecture in 1740 and 1741, were given to the public i in 
1742. Inthe year 1756 he was invited to go to Ire- 
Jand as first chaplain to the duke of Bedford, but de- 
clined to accept of it. Inthe year 1763 he published 
the life of Bishop Ridley, in 4to, by subscription, from 


the profits of which he was enabled to purchase L.800. 
In the concluding part of his life. 


in the public funds. 
he lost both his sons, who were young men of consi- 
derzble abilities. The elder, called James, was author 
of Tales.of the Genii, and some other literary perform- 
ances ; and his brother Thomas was sent as a writer to 
Madras by the East India Company, where he syddenly 
died of the smallpox. In the year 1765, Dr Ridley 
published his review of Philips’s Life of Cardinal Pole ; 
and as a reward for his labours in this controversy, he 
was presented, in 1768, by Archbishop Secker with a 
rich: prebend in the cathedral church of Salisbury ; 
the only: reward he received from the great during a 
long and useful life. He was at Jast worn out with ‘in- 
firmities, and died in 1774, leaving behind him a wife 
and four daughters. By his elegant epitaph, written by 
Bishop Lowth, we are informed that the university of 
Oxford, for his merits, conferred upon him the degree 
of D. D. the highest literary honour which that learn- 
ed body has to bestow. 

RIENZI, Nicnotas Gasrinr pr, one of the most 
singular: characters of the 14th century, was born at 
Rome, but-it isnot certainly known in what year. His 
father, as some affirm, was a vintner, but a miller accord- 
ig to others, and his mother was a laundress, yet they 
found means to give their son a liberal education ; and 
to a fine natural understanding he added uncommon ap- 
plication. He was well acquainted with the laws and 
customs-of nations ; and had a vast memory, which en- 
abled him to retain much of Cicero, Valerius Maximus, 
Livy, the two Senecas, and in particular Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, which he constantly perused. This extensive 
erudition proved the foundation of his future rise. He 
acquired the reputation of a great antiquarian, from the 
time he spent among the inscriptions. which are to be 
found at Rome, and these inspired him with exalted 
ideas of the liberty, the grandeur, and justice of the old 
Romans. He even persuaded himself, and found means 
to persuade others, that he should one day bethe restorer 
et the Roman republic. The credulity of the people 
was powerfully encouraged and strengthencd by his ad- 
vantageous stature, by the attractions of hiscountenance, 
and ‘by that air of consequence which he could assume 
at pleasure. The joint energy of all these prepossessing 
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qualities made a deep and almost indelible impression 
on the minds of his hearers. 

Nor was his fame merely confined to the etitger: for 
he even ingratiated himself into the good opinion of 
many distinguished personages belonging to the admi- 
nistration. T The Romaus chose him one of their deputtes 
to Pope Clement VI. then at Avignon, the purport of 
whose mission was to persuade his holiness, that his ab- 
sence from the capital was inimical to its interest. His 
commanding eloquence and gay conver sation charmed, 
the court of Avignon, from which Rienza was encou- 
raged to tell the Pope, that the great men of Rome were 
public thieves, robbers, adihteeers, and profligates, by 
whose example the most horrid crimes were sanctioned. 
This ill-timed freedom of speech made Cardinal Colon- 
na his enemy, though the friend of genuine merit, be- 
cause he thought that some of his family were abused 
by sucha thundering philippic, in consequence of which 
Rienzi was disgraced, and fellinto extreme misery, vexa- 
tion, and sickness, which, by being united with indi- 
gelce, brought him to an hospital. But as the cardinal 
was compassionate, the offender was again brought be- 
forc the Pope, who being informed that Rienza was a 
good man, and the strenuous advocate of ‘equity and 
justice, gave him higher proofs of his esteem and con- 
fidence than ‘before. ‘He was appointed apostolic no- 
tary, and’ sent back to Rome Joaded with the effects 
of papal munificence. 

The functions of this office he executed in snch a 


- manner as to become the idol of the people, whose af- 


fections he laboured to secure by excleiming against the 
vices of the great, rendering them as odious as possible; 
for which imprudent liberties he was dismissed from of= 
fice. In this situation of his affairs he endeavoured to 
kindle and keep alive in the- minds of the people a zeal 
for their ancient liberties, displaying emblems of the an« 
cient grandeur and present decline of the city, accom- 
panied. with harangues and many expressive predictions. 
Such an intrepid, and at the same time extraordinary 
conduct, made some regard him as a lunatic, while 
others hailed him as their guardian and deliverer. When 
he supposed that the numbers attached to his interest 
were: sufficiently strong, he called them together, and 
gave them a dismal picture of the state of the city, over- 
run with debaucheries, which their governors had-no 
capacity either to correct or amend. He declared that 
the Pope could, even at the rate of fourpence, raise 
100,000 florins by firing, an equal sum by salt, and as 
much more by the customs and other duties, insinuating 
that he did not seize on the revenues without the con« 
sent of his Holiness. 

This artful lie so powerfully animated his hearers, 
that they signified their determination to secure these 
treasures for whatever purposes might be most conveni- 
ent, and that to his will they would cheerfully devote 
themselves, This resolution he cansed them confirm by 
an oath, and it is said that he had the address to procure 
from the Pope’s vicar the sanction of his authority. On 
the 20th of May he pretended that he did nothing but 
in consequence of the particular inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, and about 9 o’clock he came out of the church 
with his head bare, attended’ by the Pope’s vicar, and 
about 100 men in armour. Having proceeded directly 
to the capital, and declared from the rostrum, with even 
more than his wonted boldness and energy, that thehour 
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Rienzi. of their ematicipation was at length arrived ; tilat he ning aud resolution enabled him to overconze it. Bat Rienzi. 
eee himself was to be their glorions detiverer, and that he gratifying his pas-lons, which were violent in the ex- 
poured contempt on the dongers to which he might be treme,and disgracing his office and character by acts of 
exposed iu the service of his Holimess, aud for the hap- cruelty : he was murdered on the Sth of October 1354. as Oia 
py deliverance of the people. The laws of the “ good Thus died Nicolas Rienzi, one of the most extraorcie 
establishment” were next ordered to be read; and he nary characters of the age in which he lived; who, 
rested assured that the Romans would resolve to observe having formed a conspiracy big with extravagance, and 
these laws, in consequence of which he pledged himself carried it into execution nearly in the face of the whole 
to re-sstablish them in a short time in their ancient world, with such remarkable success as to become sove- 
grandeur and magnificence. reign of Rome ; having blessed the Romans with plen- 

Plenty and security were the blessings promised by ty, liberty, and justice; having afforded protection to 
the good establishment, and the humbling ofthe nob'es, some princes, and proved a terror to others ; having be- 
who were regurded as common oppressors. Suchideas come the arbiter of crowned heads, established the au- 
filled the peop'e with transport, and they became zeal- cient majesty and power of the Roman republic, and fil'.. 
ously attached to the fanaticism of Rienzi. The mul- ed all Europe with his fame; finally, having procured 
titude declared him to be sovereign of Rome, to whom their sanction whose authority he had usurped in oppo-. 
they granted the power of life and death, of rewards and sition to their interests ; he fell at last a sacrifice to the 
puvishments, of making and repealing laws, of treating nobles whoseruin he had vowed, and to those vast projects, 
with foreign powers, anda full and absolute authority the execution of which was only prevented by his death. 
over all the Roman territories. RIFLE, in Gunnery. See Gunnery, No. 36, et. seq. 

Having thus arrived at the zenith of his ambition, he RIGA, a large, strong, populous, and rich town of 
concealed his artifice as much as possille, and pretend- the Russian empire, and capital of Livonia. Itis a large 
ed to be extremely averse to accept of their proffered trading place, and has a very considerable fortress ; the 
honours, unless they would make choice of the Pope’s trade is chiefly in. corn, skins, leather, and naval stores. 
vigar to be his copartner, and find means to procure the It was taken. by the Russians in 1710, after they had 
snction of the Pope himself. His wish to have the vi- blocked itup a long while, during which the inhabitants 
ear (bishop of Orvieto) as his copartner was readily were ahlicted with the plague. The castle is square, and 
complied with, while all the honours were paid to defended by tourtowers and six bastions; besides which, 
Rienzi, the duped bishop enjoying but a mere nominal it has a fine arsenal. The Protestants have still a hand- 
authority. Rienzi was seated im his triumphal chariot, some col’ege here. The population is computed at 
and the people were‘dismissed, overwhelmed with joy 27,000. It is seated on a large plain on the river Dwi- 
and expectation. This strange election wasratified by na. E. Long. 24. 25, N. Lat. 57. 0. ! 
the Pope, although it was impossible that he could in- RIGADOON, a gay and brisk dance, borrowed ori-~ 
wardly approve of it ; and to procure a title exclusive ginally from Provence in France, and performed in fi- 
of the prerogative of his Holiness, wasthe next object gure by a man.and woman. 
of Rienzi’s ambition. He sought, therefore, and readily RIGGING of a Surp, a general name given to all 
obtained the title of magistrate; which was conferred on the ropes employed to support the masts, and to extend 
him and his coadjutor, with the additional epithet of or reduce the sails, or arrange them to the disposition of- 
deliverers of their country. The conduct of Rienzi im- the-wind. The former, which are used to sustain the 
mediately subsequent to this elevation justly procured masts, remain usually ina fixed position, and are called 
him esteem and respect, as well from the Romans as standing rigging ; such are the shrouds, stays, and back-. 
from neighbouring states: but as his beginning was stays. The latter, whose office is to manage the sails, . 
mean and obscure, he soon became intoxicated with his by communicating with various blocks or pulleys, si- 
sudden, his extraordinary elevation, and the incensed tuated in different parts of the masts, yards, shrouds, 
nobles having censpired against him, successfully drove &c. are comprehended in the general term of running: 
him from an authority which he had the prudence or rigging ; such are the braces, sheets, haliards, clue-!ines, 
address to retain not more than six months. At this brails, &c. 
critical period his life was only preserved by flight, and —‘In rigging a mast, the first thing usually fixed upon 
disguises to which he had afterwards recourse. its head is a circular wreath or rope, called the gramet, 

Having made an ineffectual effort at Rome to regain or collar, which is firmly beat down upon the top of the 
his authority, he went afterwards to Prague, to Charles hounds. The intent of this is-to prevent the shrouds 
king of the Romans, in consequence of which rash.step from being fretted or worn by the trestle-trees, or 
he was thrown into prison at Avignon, where he conti- shoulders ef the mast; after this are laid on the two 
nued for three years. _When he procured his enlarge- pendants, from whose lower ends themair orfore-tackles _ 
ment, Pope Innocent IV. who succeeded Clement, well are suspended ; and next, the shrouds of the starboard 
knew that many of the Romans were still attached to and larboard side, in pairs, alternately. The whole.is- 
Rienzi, and therefore he made choice of him as a fit ob- covered by the stays, which are thie largest ropes of the 
ject for assisting him in his design of humbling the other rigging.—When a yard is to be rigged, a gromiet is also 
petty tyrants of Italy. In short, he was set at liberty, driven first on each of its extremities; next to this are 
and appointed governor and senator of Rome. It was fitted on the horses, the braces, and lastly the.lifts or 
hoped that his chastisement would teach him more mo-  top-sail. sheet-blocks. 
deration in future, and that gratitude would inducehim The principal objects to be considered in-rigging a 
tg preserve an inviolable attachment to the holy see du-. ship, appeartobe strength, convenience, and simplicity ; 
Ting the remainder of his life. He met with consider- or, the properties of affording sufficient security to the 
able opposition in assuming his new authority, but cen. masts, yatds, and sails; or arranging the whole machi- 
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Rigging, Nery in the most advantageous manner, to sustéin the 

Right. wasts, and facilitate the management of the sails : and 

wey of avoiding perplexity, avd rejecting whietever is super- 

fluous or unnecessary. The perfection of this art, then, 

- consists hiretaining all those qualities,and in preserving 

a judicious medium between them. See SHIP-BUILDING. 

RIGHT, in Geometry, signifies the same with straight ; 
thus, a straight line is called a right one. 

Ricur is a title conferred, 1. Together with Reve- 
rend, upon all bishops. 2. Together with Honourable, 
upon earls, viscounts, and barons. 3. By courtesy, toge- 
ther with Honourable, upon the sons of dukes, marquises, 
and the eldest sons of earls. 4. Together with Honour- 
able, to the speaker of the house of commons ; but to 
no ether commoner excepting those whoare members of 
his majesty’s most honourable privy-council ; and the 
three lord mayors of London, York, and Dublin, and 
the lord provost of Edinburgh, during their office. See 
HonovunasB.e and Provost. 

Hereditary Rigut. See Henepitary. 

Ricur is a word which, in the propriety of the 
English language, is used sometimes asan adjective and 


1 
‘The tern 
right ex- 


plained.  gometimes asa substantive. As an adjective it is nearly 

of the samc import with. fit, suitable, becoming, proper, 
* See Rece and whilst it expresses a quality, it indicatesa relation ™. 
titude. Thus, when we say that an action is rzght, we must not 


only know the nature of the action, but if we speak in- 
telligibly, must also perceive its relation tothe end for 
which it was performed ; for an action may be right 
with ene end'in view which would be wrong with ano- 
ther. The conduct of that general would be righé, 
who, to save an army that could not be otherwise saved, 
should place a smal! detachment in a station where he 
knew they would all be inevitably cut off; but his 
conduct would be very wrong were he to throw away 
the life of a single individual for any purpo-e, however 
important, which he knew how to accomplish without 
such a sacrifice. 

Many philcsophers have talked of actions being réght 
and wrong in the abstract without regard-to their natu- 


ral consequences ; and converting the werd into a sub. 


stantive, they have fancied an eternal rule of right, by 
which the morality of human conduct is in every’ parti- 
cular caseto betried. But in these phrases we can dis- 
cover nomeaning. Whatever is right must be so on some 
accountor other ; acd whatever is fit, must he fit for some 
purpose. When he who rests the foundation of virtue on 
the moral sense, speaks of an action being right, he must 
mean that it is such as, through the medium of that 
. sense, will excite complacency in the mind of the agent, 
and gain to him the general approbation of mankind. 
When he who rests moral obligation on the will of God, 
speaks of some actions as right and of others as wrong, 
he must mean that the former are agreeable to the di- 
vine will, however made known to men, and the latter 
disagreeable to it; and the man who deduces the laws 
of virtue from what be calls the fitness of things, must 
have scme end tn wien’, for which things are fit, and 
denominate actions right or wrong as they tend to pro- 
mote or counteract that end. | 
But the word right, used asa substantive, has in com- 
mon as wellas in philosophical language a signification 
which et first view appears to bevery differenttrom this, 
It denotes a just claimor an honest possession. Thuswesay, 
a father has a right to reverence from his children, a 
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husband to the love and fidelity of his wife, and aking — Riglit. 
to the allegiance of his subjects. But if we trace these “—"7——~ 
rights to their source, we shall find that they are all laws 

of moral obligation, and that they are ca‘led rights only 

because it is agreeable to the will of God, to the in- 

stinctive dictates of the moral sense, or to the fitness of 


things, if such a phrase has any meaning, that children 


reverence their parents, that wives love their husbands, 


and that subjects pay allegiance totheir sovereign. This 
will be apparent to any man who shall put to himself 
such questions as these: ‘“‘ Why have parents a right to 
reverence from their childien, husbatids to the love of 
their wives, and soverzigns tothe allegiance of their 
subjects ?” As these questions contain in them nothing 
absurd, it is obvious that they are each capable of a 
precise answer; but it is impossible to give to any of 
them an answer which shail have any meaning, and not 
imply that right and obligation are reciprocal, or, in 
other words, that wherever there is a raghé in one person 
there is a corresponding obligation upon others. Thus 


tothe question, “‘ Why have parents a rightto reverence 


from their children ?” it may be answered, “ because, 
under God, they were the authors of their chi'dren’s 
being, and protected them from danger, and furnished 
them with necessaries, when they were in a state so 
helpless that they could do nothing for themsclves.” 
This answer cotiveys no other meaning than that there 
is an obligation upon children, in return for benefits re- 
celved, to reverence their parents. But what is the 
source of this obligation? It can only be the wi'l of 
God, the morzl sense, or the fitness of things. 

This view of the nature of right will enable us to 
form a proper judgment of the assertion of a late writer, 
“that man has no rights.” ‘The arguments by which Goodwin's 
this appurent paradox is maintained, are not merely in. Political 
genious and plausible ; they are absolutely conclusive. J“tic 
But then our philoscpher, who never chooses to travel 
in the beaten track, takes the word right in a sense ve- 
ry different from that in which it has been used by all 
other men, an« considers it as equivalent to discretionary 9 
power. “ By the word right (says he) is understood a Rights of 
full and complete power of either doing a thing or man, 
omitting it, without the person’s becoming liable to, 
animadversion or censure from another ; thatis, in other 
words, without his incurring any degree of turpitude 
or guilt.” In this sense of the word he affirms, and 
affirms truly, that a man has no rights, no discretion- 
ary power whatever, except in things of such total in- 
difference as, whether “ he shall sit on the right or on 
the left side of his fire, or dine on beef to-day or to- | 
morrow.” 

A proposition so evidently true as this stood not in 
need of'argument to support it; but as his arguments 
are clearly expressed, and afford a complete confutation 
of some popular errors sanctioned by the respectable 
phrase righis of man, we shall give our readers an op- | 
pertunity of studying them in his own words. 

‘* Political society is founded on the principles of 
morality and justice. It is impossible for intelicctual 
beings to be brought into coalition and intercourse 


‘without a certain mode of conduct, adapted to their 


nature and connection, immediately becoming a duty 
incumbent onthe parties concerned. Men would ne. 
ver have associated if they had not imagined that, in 
consequence of that association, they would mutually 


conduce 
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conduce to the advantage and happiness of each other, 


oD 


. This is the real purpose, the genuiue basis, of their in- 


tercourse ; and, as far as this purpose is answered, so 
far does society answer the end of its ins‘itution. There 
is only one postulate more that is necessary to bring us 
to a conclusive mode of reasoning upon this subject. 
Whatever is meant by the term right, there can neither 
be opposite rights, nor rights and duties hostile to cach 
other, The rights of one man eannot elash with or be 
destructive of the rights of another : for this, instead of 
rendering the subject an importaut braneh of truth and 
morality, as the advocates of the rights of man certain- 
Jy understood it to be, would be te reduce it toa heap 
of unintelligible jargon and inconsistency. If ene man 


have aright to be free, another man eannot have a right 


to make him a slave; if one man have a right to inflict 
chastisement upon me, | cannot have a right to with- 
draw myself from chastisement ; if my neighbour have 
a right to a sum of moncy in my possession, I cannot 
have a right to retain it in my pocket. It cannot be 
less incontrovertible, that I have no right to omit what 
my duty prescribes. From hence it inevitably follows 
that men have no rights. 

“It is commonly said, ‘ that a man has a right to 
the disposal of his fortune, a right to the employment 
of his time, a right to the uncontrolled choice of his 
profession or pursuits.’ But this can never be consist- 
ently affirmed till it can be shown that he has no duties, 
prescribing and limiting his mode of proceeding in all 
these respects. 

‘In reality, nothing can appear more wonderful toa 
carcful inquirer, than that two ideas so incompatible as 
man and rights should ever have been associated toge- 
ther. Certain itis, that one of them must be utterly ex- 
clusive end annihilatory of the other. Before we aseribe 


_ rights to man, we must conceive of him as a being en- 


dowcd with intellect, and capable of discerning the dif- 
ferences and tendencies of things. But a being endowed 
with intellect, and capable of discerning the differences 
and tendencies of things, instantly becomes a moral be- 
ing, and has duties incumbent on him to discharge: and 
duties and rights, as has already been shown, are abso-~ 
lutely exclusive of each other. 

“ It has been affirmed by the zealous advocates of 
liberty, ‘ that princes and magistrates have no rights ;’ 
and no position can be more incontrovertible. ‘There 
is no situation of their lives that has not its correspon- 
dent duties. There is no power intrusted to them that 
they are not bound to exercise exclusively for the public 
good.. Itis strange, that persons adopting this prin- 
ciple did not go a step farther, and perceive that the 
same restrictions were applicable to subjects and citi- 
zens.” 

This reasoning is unanswerable ; but it militates not 
against the rights of man in the usual acceptation of the 
words, which are never employed to denote discretion- 
ary power, but a just claim on the one hand, implying 
a corresponding obligation on the other. Whether the 
phrase be absolutely proper is not worth the debating : 
it is authorised by custom—the jus et norma loquendi ~~ 
aud is universally understoed except by such as the dee- 
mons of faction, in the form of paradoxical writers on 
political justice, have been able to mislead by sophisti- 
cal reasonings. 


tighis, in the common acceptation of the word, 
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are of various kinds: they are natural or adventitious, 


alienable or unaltenable, perfect or imperfect, particular 
or general. See the article Lreerry. 


Natural rights are those which a man has to his life,> 


limbs, and liberty ; to the produce of his personal la- 
bour; to the usc, in common with others, of air, light, 
and water, &c. That every man has a natural right 
or just claim to these things, is evident from their being 
absolutely necessary to enable him to answer that pur- 
pose, whatever it may be, for which he was made a li- 
ving and a rational being. This shows undeniably, that 
the Author of his nature designed that he should have 
the ue of them, and that the man who should wanton- 
ly deprive him of any one of them, would be guilty of 
a breach of the divine law, as well as act inconsistently 
with the fitness of things in every sense in which that 
phrase can possibly be understood. 

Adventitious rights are-those which a king has over 
his subjects, a general over his soldiers, a husband to the 
person and affections of lis wife, and which every man 
has to the greater part of his property. That the rights 


of the king and the general are adventitious, is univer- 


sally admitted. The rights of property have been con- 
sidered elsewhere (sce ProvErty); and though the hu- 
man constitution shows suflicieutly that men and women 
have a natural right to the use of each other, yet it is 
evident that the exclusive right of any one man to any 


ohe woman, and wice versa, must be an adventitious 


right: but the impertant question is, How are adven- 
titious rights aequired ? 
In answer to this question, the moralist who deduces 
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How ace: 


the Jaws of virtue from the will of God, observes, that dite? - 


as God appears from his works to be a benevolent Be- 
ing, who wills the happiness of all his creatures (see 


Mrrapuysics, N° 312), he must of course will every » 


thing which naturally tends to promote that happiness. 
But the existence of civil society evidently contributes 
in a great degree to promote the sum of human happi- 
ness (see SocrETY) ; and therefore whatever is neces- 
sary for the support of civil society in general, or for 
the conduct of particular societies already established, 
must be agreeable to the will of God: But the alle- 
giance of subjects to thcir: sovereign, the obedience of 
soldiers to their leader, the protection of private pro- 
perty, and the fulfilling of contracts, are all absolutely 
necessary to the support of society: and hence the 
rights of kings, generals, husbanas, and wives, &c. 


though adventitious, and immediately derived from hu- - 


man appointments, are not less sacred than natural rights, 
since they may ali be ultimately traccd to the same 
The same conclusion may easily be drawn by 
the philosopher, who rests moral obligation on the fit- 
ness of things or on amoral sense ;. only it must.in each: 
of these cases partake of the.iustabilitv of its founda- 
tion. . 

To the sacredness ofthe rights of marriage, an au- 


gen 
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thor already quoted has lately urged some declamatory © some of. 


objections. ‘It is absurd (says he) to expect, that 
the inclinations and wishes of two human beings should 
coincide through any long period of time. To oblige 
them to act and to live together, is to subject them to 
some inevitable portion of thwarting, bickering, and 
unhappiness. This cannot be: otherwise, so long as 
man has failed to reach the standard of absolute perfec. 
tion. The supposition that I must have a companion 
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for life, is the result of a complication of vices. ~It is 
the dictate of cowardice, and not of fortitude. It flows 
from the desire of being loved and esteemed for some- 
thing that is not desert. Cn 

« But the evil of marriage, as it is practised in Ku- 
ropean countries, lies deeper than this. The habit 1s, 
for a thoughtless and romentic youth of each sex to 
come together, to see each other for a few times, and 
under circumstances full of delusion, and then to vow to 
each other eternal attachment. What is the conse~ 
quence of this ? In almost every instance they find them- 
selves deceived. They are reduced to make the best 
of an irretrievable mistake. They are presented with 
the strongest imeginabletemptation to become the dupes 
of falsehood. They are led to eonceive it their wisest 
policy to shut their eyes upon realities ; happy if by any 
perversion of intellect they can persuade themselves that 
they were right in their first: crude opmion of their 
companion. 

«So long as two human beings are forbidden by 
positive institution to follow the dictates of their own 
mind, prejudice is alive and vigorous. So long as I 
seek to engross one woman to myself, and to prolubit 
my neighbour from proving his superior desertand reap- 
ing the fruits cf it, Tam guilty of the mest odious of 
all monopolies. Over this imaginary prize men watch 
with perpetual jealousy ; and one man will find his de- 
sires ard his capacity to circurnvent as much excited, as 
the other is excited to traverse his projects and frustrate 
his hop<s. As long as this state of society continues, 
philanthropy will be crossed and checked in a thousand 
ways, and the still augmenting stream of zbuse will 
continue to flow. 

“ The abolition of marriage will be attended with 
no evils. The intercourse of the sexes will fall under 
the same system as any other species of friendship. Ex- 
clusively of all groundless and obstinate attachments, it 
wiil be impossible for me to live in the world without 
finding one man of a worth superior to that of any 
other. whom I have an epportunity of observing. ‘T’o 
this man'[ shall feel a kindness in exact proportion to 
my apprehensioy of his worth. The case wi!l be pre- 
cisely the same-with respect to the female sex ; I shall 
assiduously cultivatetheintercourseof that woman whose 
accomplishments shall strike:me in the most powerful 
imanner. ‘ Gut it may happen that other men will feel 
for her the same preference that I-do. This will 
create no difficulty. We may all enjoy her conversa- 
tion; and we shall all be wise enough to consider: the 
sensual intercourse as a very trivial ol.ject. ‘This, like 
every other affair in which two persons are concerned, 
must be regulated in eachsuccessive instance by the un- 
forced consent of either party. It is a mark of the ex- 
treine depravity of our present habits, that we sre in- 
clined to suppose the sensual intercourse anywise mate- 
rial to the advantages arising’ from the purest affection. 
Reasonable men now eat and drink, not from the love 
of plessure, but because eating and drinking are-essen- 
tial to our healthful existence. Reasonable men then 
will propagate their species, not because a certain sensi- 
b'e pleasure is annexed to this action, but becauce it is 
right the species should be propagated ; and the man- 
ner in which they exercise this function will be regulat- 


.ed by the dictates of reason and duty.” 


At is right then, according to this political innovater, 
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that the <pecics should be propagated. and reasonable 


Night, 


e e ® . we) 
men in his Utepian commonwealth would be incited by —~ 


reason and duty to propsgate them: but the way to 
fulfil this duty, experience, which is se’dom at one with 
speculative reformation, has already demonstrated, not 
to consist in the promiscuons intercourse of several men 
with one woman, but in the fidelity of individuals of 
the two sexes to each other. Common prostitutes among 
us seldom prove with child ; and the society of Arrcoys 
in Otaheite, who have completely divested themselves 
of what our author calls prejudice, and arc by no means 
guilty of his most odious of all monopoftes, are tor the most 
part childless (see OrauerTE). He seems to think that 
a state of equal property would necessarily destroy our 
relish for luxury, decrease our inordinate appetites of 
every kind, and lead us universally to prefer the pleasures 
of inte}lect to the pleasures of sense. Dut here again 
experience is against him. The Arreoys, who have a 
property in their women perfectly equal, are the most 
luxurious and sensual wretches on the face of the earth ; 
sensual indeed to a degree of which the most lib:dinous 
European can hardly form a conception. 

Ry admitting it to be a duty to propagate the specie;, 
‘our author must necessarily grant that every thing is 
right which is requisite to the fulfilling of that duty, 
and the contrary wrong. If so, promiscuous concubin- 
age is wrong, since we have seen, that hy a law of na- 
ture it is incompatible with the duty ; whence it follows 
on his own principles, that the sexual union by pairs 
must be righi. The only question therefore to be de- 
cided between him and his onponents is, “ Whether 
should that union be temporary or permanent ?” And 
we think the following observations by Mr Paley suf- 
ficient to decide it to the conviction of every person 
not blinded by the rage of innovation. 

“ A lawgiver, whose:counsels were directed by views 
of general utility, and obstructed by nolocalimpediments, 
would make the marriage contract indissoluble during the 
joint lives of the parties, for thesake of the following ad- 
vantages: Such an union tends to preserve peace and con-« 
cord between married persons, by perpetuating their com- 
mon interest, and by inducinganecessity of mutual com. 
pliance. An earlicr termination of it would produce a 
separateinterest. The wife would naturally look forward 
to the dissolution of the partnership, and endeavour to 
draw to herself a fund against the time when she was no 
longer to have access to the same resources. This would 
beget peculation on one side, and mistrust on the other ; 
evils which at present very little disturb the confidence 
of married life. The second effect of making the union 
determinable only by death, is not less beneficial. It 
neeessarily happens, that adverse tempers, habits, and 
tastes, oftentimes meet in marriage. In which case, each 
party must take pains to give up whit offends, and prac- 
tise what may gratify, the other. A man and woman 
in love with each other do-this insensibly:: but love is 
neither general nor durable sand wherethat is wanting, 
no lessens of duty, no delicacy of sentiment, will zo half 
so far with the generality of menkind and womankind 
as this one intelligible reflection, that they must each 
make the best of their bargain ; and that seeing they must 
either both be miserable or both share in the same hap- 
pin€ss, neither can find their own comfort but in promo- 
ting the pleasureof theother, These compliances, though 
at first extorted by necessity, become in time easy and 
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mutual ; and thoughless endearing than assiduities which 
take their rise from affection, generally procnre to the 
married pair a repose and satisfaction sufficient for their 
happiness.” 

So differently from our author doesthis judicious writer 
reason concerning the effects of apermanentinion on the 
tempers of the married pair. Instead of subjecting them 
to some inevitable portion of thwarting, bickermg, and 
unhappiness, it lays them, in his opinion, under the ne- 
cessity of curbing their unruly passions, and acquiring 
habits of gentleness, forbearance, and peace.  ‘I’o this 
we may add, that both believing the children propaga- 
ted during their marriage to betheir own, (a belief unat- 
tainable by the father in a state of promiscuous concubi- 
nage), they come by a natural process of the human pas- 
sions (see Passron) to love each other through the me- 
dium of their offspring. But if it be the duty of man te 
acquire a spirit first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be intreated, it must be agreeable to the will of 
God, and a branch of the fitness of things, that the sex- 
ual union last during the joint lives of the parties ; and 
therefore the exclusive right of marriage, though ad- 
ventitious, must be equally sacred with those which are 
natural. 

But to return from this digression, into which the im- 
portance of the subject led us, rights, besides being na- 
tural or adventitious, are likewise alienable or unaliena- 
ble. Every man, when he becomes the member of a 
civil community, alienates a part of his natural rights. 
In a state of nature, no man has a superior on earth, and 
each hasa right to defend his life, liberty, and property 
by all the means which nature hes put in his power. In 
eivil society, however, these rights are al] transferred to 
the laws and the magistrate, except in cases of such ex- 
treme urgency as leave not time for legal interposition. 
This single consideration is sufficient to show, that the 
right to civil liberty is alienable ; though, in the vehe- 
mience of men’s zeal for it, and in the language of some 
political remonstrances, it has often been pronounced to 
be an unalienable right. ‘“ The true reason (says Mr 
Paley) why mankind hold in detestation the memory cf 
those who have sold their liberty to a tyrant is, that, 
together with their own, they sold commonly or endan- 
gered the liberty of others ; of which they had certainly 
no right to dispose.” The rights of a prince over his 
people, and of ahusband over his wife, aregenerallyand 
naturally unslienable. 

‘nother division of rights is into those which are per- 
fect and those which are imperfect. Perfect rights are 
such as may be precisely ascertained and asserted by 
force or in civil society by the course of law. To imper-« 
fect rights neither force nor law isapplicable. A man’s 
rights to his life, person, and property, are all perfect : 
for if any of these be attacked, he may repel the attack 
by instant violence, punish the aggressor by the course 
of law, or compel the author of the injury to make resti- 
tution or satisfzction. A woman’s right to her honour 
is Jikewisc pertect : for if she cannot otherwise escape, 
she may kill theravisher. Every poor man hasundoubted 
right to relicf from the rich : but his right is imperfect, 
fur if the relief be not voluntarily given, he cannot com- 
pel it either by liw or by violence: There is no duty 
upon which the Christian religion puts a greater value 
than alms-giving ; anc every preacher of the gospel has 
an undouted right to inculcate the practice of it upen 
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his audience: but even this right is imperfect, for he 
cannot refuse the communion to a man mercly on ac- 
count of his illiberality to the poor, as he can to another 
for the neglect of any duty comprehended under the 
term justice. In elections or appointments to offices, 
wherethe qualifications are prescribed, the best qualified 
candidate has unquestionably a right to success ; yet if 
he be rejected, he-can neither seize the office by force, 
nor obtain redress at law. His nght, therefore, is 1m< 
perfect. | 

Here a qnestionnaturally offers itself to our considera- 
tion: “ How cones a person to have aright to a thing, 
and yet have no right to use the mcans necessary to ob- 
tain it?” The answer is, That in such cases the object 
or the circumstances of the right are so indeterminate, 
that the permission of force, even where the right is real 
aud certain, would lead to force in other cases where 
there exists no right at all. Thus, though the poor man 
hasa right to relief, who shall ascertain the mode, sea~ 
son, and quantum of it, or the person by whom it shall 
be administered? These things must be ascertained be- 
fore the right to relief can be enforced by law ; but to 
allow them to be ascertained by the poor themsclves, 
would be to expose property to endlessclaims. In like 
manner, the comparative qualifications of the candidate 
must be ascertained, before he can enforce his right to 
the office: but to allow him to ascertain his qualifica- 
tions himself, would beito make him judge in his own 
cause between himself and his neighbour. 

Wherever the right is imperfect on one side, the cor- 
responding obligation on the other must be imperfect 
likewise. The violation of it, however, is often not less 
criminal in amoral and religious view than of a perfect 
obligation. It is well observed by Mr Paley, that greatcr 


guilt is incurred by disappointing a worthy candidate of 


a place upon which perhaps his livelihoo:| depends, and 
in which he could eminently serve the public, than by 
filching a book out of a library, or picking a pocket of a 
handkerchief. The same sentiment has been expressed 
by Mr Godwin, but in terms by much too strong, and 
such as show that he was not at the time complete mas- 
ter of his subject. “ My neighbour (says he) has just as 
much right to put an end to my existence with d:gger 
or poison, astodeny me that pecuniaryassistance without 
which I must starve, or a3 to deny me that assistance 
without which my intellectual attainments, or my moral 
exertions, will be materially injured. . He has just as 
much right to amuse himself with burning my house, or 
torturing my children upon the rack, as to shut himself 
up ina cell, careless about his fellow men, and to hide 
“his talent in a napkin,’ 

It is certainly true, that the man who should suffer 
another to starve for want of that relief which he sxew 
that he a/one could afford him, would be guiity of mur- 
der, and murder of the cruellest kind ; but there is an 
immense difference between depriving society of one of 
its members, and with-holding from that member what 
might be necessary to enable him to make the greatest 
possible intellectual attainments. Newton might have 


been usefw and happy though he had never been acquaint 


ed with the elements of mathematics ; and the late ce- 
lebrated Mr Fergusson might have beena valuable mem- 
ber of society, thuugh he had never emerged from his 
original condition of a shepherd. The rematider of the 


paragraph is too absurd to require a formal confutation. 
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Had our author, buryinghis talentin a napkin, shut him- 
self up seven years ago ima cell, careless about his fellow 
men and political justice, he would have deprived the 
public of what he doubtless believes to be much useful 
instruction ; bnt had he at that period amused himself 
with burning his neighbour’s house, and torturing on 
the rack two or three children, he would have cut off, 
forany thing he could know, two or three future New- 
tons, and have himself been cut off by the insulted laws 
of his country. Now, without supposing the value of 
ten Newtons to be equal to that of one Godwin, we 
are warranted tosay, that however great his merits may 
be, they are not infinite, and that the addition of those 
of one Newton to them would undoubtedly increase 
their sum. 

Rights are particular or general. Particular rights 
are such as belong to certain individuals or orders of 
men, and not to others. The rights of kings, of mas- 
ters, of husbands, of wives, and, in short, all the rights 
which originate in society, are particular. General 
rights are those which belong to the species collectively. 
Such are our rights to the vegetable produce of the 
earth. and to the flesh of animals for food, though about 
the origin of this latter right there has been much diver- 
sity of opinion, which we have noticed in another place. 
(See THEOLoGY, part 1. sect. 2d). If the vegetable 
produce of the earth be includedunderthe general rights 
of mankind, it is plain that he is guilty of wrong who 
leaves any considerable portion of land waste merely for 
his own amusement: he is lessening the common stock 
of provision which Providence intended to. distribute 
among the species. On this principle it would not be 
easy to vindicate certain regulations respecting game, as 
well as some other monopolies which are protected by 
the municipal laws of most countries. Mr Daley, by 
just reasoning, has established this conclusion, “ that 
nothing ought to be made exclusive property which can 
be conveniently enjoyed in common.” An equal divi- 
sion of land, however, the dream of some visionary re- 
formers, would be injurious to the general rights of 
mankind, as it may be demonstrated, that it would les- 
sen the common stock of provisions, by laying every 
man under the necessity of being his own weaver, tailor, 
shoemaker, smith, and carpenter, as well as ploughman, 
miller and baker. Among the general rights of man- 
kind is the right of necessity ; by which a man may use 
or destroy his neighbeur’s property when it is absolutely 
necessary for his own preservation. It is on this princi- 
ple that goods are thrown overboard to save the ship, 
and houses pulled down to stop the progress of a fire. 
In such cases, however, at least in the last, restitution 
ought to be made when it is in our power ; but this re. 
stitution will not extend to the original value of the 
property destroyed, but onlyto what it was worth at 
the time of destroying it, which, considering its danger, 
may be very. little. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, means justice, honesty, vir- 
tue, goodness, and amongst Christians is of exactly the 
ame import with holiness, without which, we are told, 
mo man shall see the Lord. The doctrine of the fall, 
and of redemption through Jesus Christ, has occasioned 
much disputation, and given rise to many singular no- 
tions in the world. The haughty philosopher, dissatis- 
fied with mysteries, and.with the humiliating doctrine 
ef atonement by a crucified Saviour, has made a religion 
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for himself, which he calls rational Christianity ; and Righteous: 


the enthusiast, by extracting doctrines from Scripture 
which are not contained in it, and which are repugnant 
to its spirit, has given too much countenance to this pre- 
sumption. ‘The doctrine of imputed righteousness, by 
which the merit of Christ is said to be imputed to us, 
appears to be of this number ; and though it has been 
held by many good, and by some learned men, it is 
certainly in general unfriendly te virtue, as will be 
readily allowed by all whe have conversed with the 
more ignorant sort of Methodists in England or Sece- 
ders in Scotland. That it does not follow from the 
doctrive of the atonement, and consequently that it has 
no foundation in Scripture, will appear elsewhere. See 
THEOLOGY. 

Bill of Hicurs, in Lam, is a declaration delivered 
by the lords and commons to the prince and princess of 
Orange, 13th February 1688 ; and afterwards enacted. 
in parliament, when they became king and queen. It 
sets forth, that King James did, by the assistance of di- 
vers evil counsellors, endeavour to subvert the laws and 
liberties of this kingdom, by exercising a power of dis- 
pensing withand suspending of laws ; by levying money 
for the use of the crown by pretence of prerogative with- 
out consent of parliament; by prosecuting those who 
petitioned the king, and discouraging petitions ; by rai- 
sing and keeping a standing army in time of peace ; by 
violating the freedom of election of members to serve in 
parliament ; by violent prosecutions in the court of 
king’s bench ; and causing partial and corrupt jurors to 
be returned on trials, excessive bail to be taken, exces- 
sive fines to be imposed, and cruel punishments inflict- 
ed; all which were declared tu be illegal. And the 


declaration concludesin these remarkable words : ** And 


they do claim, demand, and insist upon, all and singu- 
lar the premises, astheir undoubted rightsand liberties.” 
And the act of parliament itself (1 W. and M, stat. 2. 
cap. 2.) recognizes ‘‘ all and singular the rights and li- 
berties, asserted and claimed in the said declaration, to 
be the true, ancient, indubitable rights of the people of 
this kingdom.” See Liperry. 

RIGIDITY, in Physics, denotes a brittle hard- 
ness. It is opposed to ductility, malleability, and soft- 
ness. 

RIGOLL, or Regats, a kind of musical instru- 
meut, consisting of several sticks bound together, only 
separated by beads. It is tolerably harmonious, being 
well struck with a ball at the end of astick. Such is 
the account which Grassineau gives of this instrument. 
Skinner, upon the authority of an old English diction- 
ary, represents it as a clavichord, or claricord ;_ possibly 
founding his opinion on the-nature of the office of the 
tuner ofthe regals, who stillsubsistsin the establishment 
of the king’s chapel at St James’s, and whose business is 
to keep the organ of the chapel royal in tune; and not 
knowing that such wind instruments as the organ need 
irequent tuning, as well as the clavichord and other 
stringed instruments. Sir Henry Spelman derives the 
word rigoll from the Italian rigabello, a musical instru- 
ment, anciently used in churches instead of the ergan. 
Walther, in his description of the regal, makes it to be 
a reec-work in an organ, with metal and also wooden. 
pipes and bellows adapted to it. And he adds, that the 
name of it is supposed to be owing to its having been 
presented by the inventer to some king.—From an ace 
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count of the rezal used in Germany, and othcr parts of 
Europe, it appears io consist of pipes and keys on one 
side, and the bel’ows and wind-chest on the other. We 
may add, that Lord Bacon (Nat. Hist. cent. 1. 102.) 
distinguishes between the regal and organ, in a man- 
ner which shows them to be instruments of the same 
class. Upon the whole, there is reason to conclude, 
that the regal or rigoli was a pneumatic, and not a 
stringed instrument. ; 

Mersennus relates, that the Flemings invented an in- 
strument, Jes regales de bots, consisting of 17 cylindri- 
cal pieces of wood, decreasing gradually in length, SO 
as to produce a succession of tones and semitons in the 
diatonic series, which had keys, and was played on asa 
spinet ; the hint of which, he says, was taken from an 
instrument, in use among the Turks, consisting of 12 
wooden cylinders, of different lengths, strung toge- 
ther, which being suspended and struck with a stick, 
having a ball at the end, produced music. Hawkins’s 
Hist. Mus. vol. it. p. 449. 

RIGOR, in Medicine, a convulsive shuddering from 
severe cold, an ague fit, or other disorder. 

RIMINI, an ancient, populous, and handsome town 
of Italy, in Romagna, which is part of the territory of 
the church, with a bishop’s see, an old castle, and a 
strong tower ; as also many remaius of antiquity, and 
very fine buildings. It is famous fora council in 1359, 
consisting of 400 bishops, who were ail Arians except 
20. It is seated in a fertile plain, at the mouth of the 
river Marecchia, on the gulf of Venice. E. Long. 12. 
89. N. Lat. 44. 6. : 

RIND, the skin of any fruit that may be cut off or 
pared. Kind is also used for the inner bark of trees, 
or that whitish soft substance which adheres immedi- 
ately to the wood. See Puant. 

RING, an ernament of gold and silver, of a circular 
figure, and usually worn on the finger. 

The episcopal ring (which makes a part of the pon- 
tifical apparatus, aud is esteemed a pledge of the spiri- 
tual marriage between the bishop and his church) is of 
very ancient standing. The fourth council of Toledo, 
held in 633, appoiuts, that a bishop condemned by one 
eouncil, and found afterwards innocent by a second, 
shall be restored, by giving him the ring, staff, Xe. 
From bishops, the custom of the ring has passed to 
eardina's, who are to pay a very great sum pro jure 
annult cardinalitic. 

Ring, m Navigation and Astronomy, an instrument 
rnade use of for taking an altitude of the sun, Xe. It 
is commonly of brass, about nine inches in diameter, 
suspended vy a smal! swivel, at the distance of 45°, from 
the point of which there is a perforation, being the een- 
tre of a quadiant of 990° divided in the inner concave 
surface, Itis to be held up by the swivel when used, 
and turned round to the sun, till his rays, falling 
through the hole, form a spot among the degrees, by 

which tie required altitude is pointed out. This instru. 
ment is deemed preferable to the astrolae, because the 
divisions are larger than on that instrument. 

RINGS. The antiquity of rings is known from 
Seripture and profane authors. Juidzh left his ring or 
signet with Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 18.). When Pharach 
committed the government of ali Egypt to Joseph, he 
took Ins ring from his finger, and gave it to J eseph 
(Gen. xli, 42.). After the victory that the Israelites 
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obtained over the Midianites, they offered te the Lord 
the rings, the bracelets, and the golden neck’aces, and 
the ear-rins, that they had taken from the enemy 
(Numb. xxxi. 50.) The Isvaelitish women wore rings 
not only on their fiogers, but also in their nestrils and 
their ears. St James distinguishes 2 man of wealth and 
dimity by the ring of gold that he wore on his finger 
(James ii. 2). At the return of the prodigal son, bis 
futher orders him to be dressed in a new suit of clothes, 
and to have a ring put upon his finger (Luke xv. 22.). 
When the Lord threatened King Jeconiah with the ut- 
most effects of his anger, he tel's him, that though he 
wore the signet or ring upon his finger, yet he should 
be turn off (Jer. xxii. 24.). : 
The ring was used chiefly to seal with : and the Scrip- 
ture generally puts it in the hands of princes and great: 


persons ; as the king of Egypt, Joseph, Ahez, Jezebel,’ 


King Ahasuerus, his favourite Haman, Mordecai whe 
succeeded Haman in his dignity, King Darius (1 Kings 
xxi. 8.; Esther i. 10, &c.; Dan. vi. 17.) The pa- 


tents and orders of these princes were sealed with their 


rings or signets ; and it was-this that secured to them 
their authority and respect. See the article SEat. 

Rine-Bone. See Farrizry Indea. 

Ring-Ousel, a species of Turpus. See Ornitno- 
Locy Index. 

RIO-Granpe, a river of Africa, which runs from: 
east to west through Negroland, and falls into the At- 
lantic ucean, in 11 degrees of latitude. Some take it 
te be a branch of the Niger, of which there is not the 
least proof. | 

RIO ve Janeiro, the name of one of the provinces 
into which Brazil, the Portuguese portion of South 
America, is divided, and by far the most important in 
consequence of the discovery and improvement of the 
geld and diamond mines about 300 miles to the north- 
west, The diamond mines are the exclusive property of 
the crown, as well asa fifth part of the gold. The peo- 
ple have of late begun to manufacture many necessary 
articles for their own consumption. The svi! is luxu- 
riant, producing spontaneously most kinds of fruit ; and 
the ground is covered with one continued forest of’ trees 
of perpetual verdure, which, from the exuterance of 
the soil, are so entangled with briars, thorns, and un: 
derwood, as to form a thicket absolutely impenetrable, 
except by some narrow foot-paths, which the inhabi- 
tants have made for their own convenieuce. The 
woods are extremely fragrant, from the many aromatic 
trees and shrubs with which they abound, ani the 
frnits and vegetables of every climate thrive here a: most 
without culture, and are to be procured in great abun- 
dance. The water is excellent; and among the oridi- 
nary productions of this richest province of Brazil may 
be ranked cotton, sugar, coffee, cocaa, whieat, :ice, pep- 
per, and abundance of tobacco Vines are here met 
with in great perfection, but the grapes are not pres« 
sed for the purpose of obtaining wine. Gold, silver, 
and precious stones, are anonaliy exported by the Por. 
tuguese, whose indolence has prevented them from giv- 


ing to the world any satisfactory accounts concerning 


those remote regions which are swoject to their autho-~ 

rity. See Brasi, SupPpLEMENT. 

— Rrode Janeiro, or St Sebastzan, an extensive city, the 

metropolis of the foregoing piovince of Brazil, and the 

see ofa bishop. It has a very extensive and commuodi- 
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Rio de Ja- gys harbour, which is defended by a number of forts. 


neiro. 


The city is built upon ground which is rather low and 
was at one period of a swampy nature ; If 1s environed 
by hills which exclude ina great measurethe advantages 
of fresh air, botlr from the land and the sea, on which 
account the summers are inimical to health, the leat be- 
ing almost suffocating. ‘The different mechanics carry 
ontheir respective branches in distinct partsof thetown, 
particular trades having particular streets assigned to 
them. The viceroy’s palace is erected on the side of an 
extensive square; and there are fountains in different 
other squares, to which am aqueduct of considerable 
length conveys water over valleys by a double row of 
arches. On the exreme point are a fort called Santa 
Cruz, built on a prodigious rock of granite, anda Be- 
nedictine convent, jutting into the harbour, opposite to 
which is Serpent island, where there are houses for ma- 
gazines and naval stores, together with a deck-yard. 
"The warehouses for the reception and preparation of 
slaves from Africa for sale, are in another part of the 
harbour, known by the name of Val Longo. ‘The city of 
Rio Janeiro is situated near the mouth of a river of the 
same name in the Atlantic ocean. The streets of this 
city are in general well paved and straight. The houses 
in general are two stories high, covered with tiles, and 
have balconies of wood extending in front of the upper 
stories ; but the. best of them have that dull and heavy 
appearance which must necessarily be the case when lat- 
ticed windows supply the want of glass. Tlie rocks in 
its vicinity are granite, of a red, white, or deep blue 
colour, the last being of a compact and hard tex. 
ture. 

Females of rank and distinction are said: to-have fine 
dark eyes, countenances full of animation, and their 
heads only. ornamented with their tresses, which are. 
bound up with ribbons and flowers. There are nume- 
rous convents and monasteries, and labour is in general 
performed by slaves, 20,000 of which are said to be an- 
nually imported. Rio de Janeiro is a city of very consi- 
derable extent, and tle population, including slaves, lias 
been estimated at 60,000 ; but according to Dr Morse, 
at no fewer than 200,000, as we find in his American 
Gazetteer, published in 1798 ; yet it appears extraordi- 
nary, that in such a.city there is neither inn, nor hotel, 
nor any sort of accommodation for the reception of 
strangers. Such accommodation, however, is scarcely 
necessary, the weak and jealous.government being so in= 


- hospitable, as to prohibit strangers from remaining on 


shore after the goig down of the sun, and from walk- 
ing the streets during the day without military spies. 

When Mr Barrow visited this place, he found only 
two booksellers shops in. it, after a long search, and 
many inquiries ; but they containcd nothing useful or 
interesting to a native of Britain. A number of old ve- 
Jumes on the subjects of alchemy and medicine, many 
more on church history and theological controversy, 
with a few on the mighty deeds of the louse of Brag- 
anza, were all their catalogues contained. 

It is said that the inhabitants sometimes go in sma'] 
parties to the Public Garden, where they take supper, 
walk, and enjoy themselves with music and fireworks to 
a very late hour of the night. 

Rio de Janeiro may justly be regarded as the grand 
central point on the coast of the Brazils, from which 
every other part of it may be at any time overawed. 
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Its regular force is said to consist of two squadrons of Ri 


RIO : 


cavalry, two regiments of artillery, six regiments of in- 
fantry, two battalions of disciplined militia, and 200 
diciplined free negroes, making a sum total of more 
than 10,000 men; but Mr Barrow is of opinion that 
this estimate is much exaggerated, since during his stay 
in that city he could discover nothing to warrant such a 
conclusion ; and he ‘is inclined to think that the whiole 
force of the Brazils united cannot exceed the number of 
10,000 men. This place, whicir haa for a time at lcast 
become tlie residence of the royal family and govern- 
ment of Portugal, will, no doubt, acquire additional 
importance, and may perhaps at some future period be 
the seat of a mighty empire. 

Fi1o Janeiro, ariver which rises in the western moun- 
tains of Brazil, and running east through that country, 
falls into the Atlantic ocean at St Sebastian. 

RIOM, an ancient tewn of France, in the depart- 
ment of Puy de Dome; seated on a hill, in so agree- 
able a country, that it is calledthe garden of Auvergne. 
E. Long..3. 12. N. Lat. 45. 51. : 

RIOT, in Law. The riotous assembling of 12 per- 
sons, or more, and not dispersing upon proclamation, 
was first made high treason by statute 3 and 4 Edw. VI. 
c. 5. when the king was a minor, and a change of reli- 
gion to be effected: but that statute was repealed by 
statue 1 Mar. c. 1. among the other treasons created 
since the 25 Edw. III.; though the prohibition was in 


substance re-enacted, with an inferior degree of punish-_ 


ment, by statute 1 Mar. st. 2. c. 12. which made the 
same offence a single felony. These statutes specified 
and particularized the nature of the riots they were 
meant to suppress ; as, for exampie, such as were-set on 
foot with intention to offer violence to the privy-coun- 
ceil, or to change the laws of the kingdom, or for 


certain other specific purposes ; in which cases, if the. 


persons were commanded by proclamation to disperse, 
and they did not, it was by the statute of Mary made 
felony, but within the benefit of clergy : and aiso the 
act indemnified the peace-officers and their assistants, if 
they killed any of the mob in endeavouring to suppress 
such riot. This was thought a necessary security in that 
sanguinary reign, when popery was intended to be re- 
established, which was like to produce great discontents: 
but at first it was made only for a year, and was after- 
wards continued for that queen’s lite. And, by statute 
1 Eliz. c. 16. when a reformation in religion was to be 
once more attempted, it was revived and continued du- 
ring her life also; and then expired. Frem tlie acces- 
sion cf James I. to tle death of Quecn Anne, it was ne- 
ver once thought expedient to revive it; but, in the 
first year of George I. it was judged necessaxy, in order 
to support the execution of the act of settlemert, to re« 
new it, and at one stroke to make it perpetual, with 
large alditions. For, whereas thc former acts expressly 


defined and specified what should be accounted a riot, 


the statute 1 Geo. I. c. 5. enacts, generally, that if any 
12 persons are unlawfully assembled to the disturbance 
of the peace, and any one justice of the peace, sheriff, 
under-sheriff, or mayor of a town, shall think proper to 
command them by proclamation to-disperse, if they con- 
temn his orders and continue together for one hour af- 
terwards, such eontempt shall be felony without bencfit 
of clergy. And farther, if the reading of the proclas 
mration be by force opposed, or the reader be in any 
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manner wilfully hindered from the reading of it, such 
opposers and hinderers are felons without benefit of cler- 
gy ; and all persons to whom such proclamation ought to 
have been made, and knowing of such hindrance, and 
not dispersing, are felons without benefit of clergy. 
There is the like indernnifying clause, in case any of the 
mich be nnfortunately killed in the endeavour to disperse 
them ; being copied from the act of Queen Mary. And 
by a subsequent clause of the new act, if any. person, so 
riotously assembled, begin even before proclamation to 
pull down any church, chapel, meeting-house, dwelling- 
house, or out-houses, they shall be felons without benefit 
of clergy. 

Riots, routs, and unlawful assemblies, must have three 
persons at least toconstitute.them. An unlamful assem- 
bly is, when three, or more, do assemble themselves to- 
gether to do an unlawful act, as to pull down inclo- 
sures, to destroy a warren or the game therein ; and 
part without doing it, or making any motion towards 
it. 
ful act upon a common quarrel, as forcibly breaking 
down fences upon a right claimed of common, or of 
way, and make some advances towards it. A riol is 
where three or more actually do an unlawful act of vio- 
lence, either with or without a common cause or quar- 
rel; as if they beat a man; or hunt and kill game-in 
another’s park, chase, warren, or liberty ; or do any 
other unlawful act with force and violence ; or even do 
a lawful act, as removing a nuisance, in a violent and 
tumultuous manner. The punishment of unlawful as- 
semblies, if to the number of 12, we have just now seen, 
may be capital, according to the circumstances that at- 
tend it ; but, from the number of three to eleven, is by 
fine and imprisonment only. The same is the case in 
riots and routs by the common law ; to which the pil- 
lory in very enormous cases has been sometimes super 
added. And by the statute t3 Hen. IV. c. 7. any two 
justices, together with the sheriff or under-sheriff of the 
county, may come with the poss? comitatus, if need be, 
and suppress any such riot, assembly, or rout, arrest the 


rioters, and record upon the spot the nature and circum-. 


stances of the whole transaction ; which record alone 
shall: be a sufficient conviction of the offenders. Inthe 
interpretation of which statute ithath been holden, that 
all persons, noblemen and others, except women, cler- 
Symen, persons. decrepit, and infants under 15, are 


bound to attend the justices in suppressing a riot, upon: 


pain of fine and imprisonment; and that any battery, 
wounding, or killing the rioters, that may happen in 
suppressing the riot, is justifizble. So that our ancient 
law, previous to the modern riot-act, seems pretty well 


to have guarded against any violent breach of the pub-. 


lic peace ; especially as any riotous assembly on a public 
or general ascount, as to redress grievances or pull down 
all inclosures, aud also resisting the king’s forces if sent 
to keep the peace, may amount to overt acts of high 
treason, by levying war against the king. . 

RIPEN, a sea-port town of Denmark, in North Jut- 
Jand, and capital of a diocese of the same name, with a 
bishop’s see, a goot! harbour, a castle, two colleges, and 
a public library. The tombs of several of the kings of 
Denmark are in the cathedral church, which is a very 
handsome structure. The harbour, which has contri- 
buted greatly to the prosperity of this place, is at a 
small distance, being seated at the mouth of the river 
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Nipsaa, in a country which supplies the best beeves in 
Denmark. It is 45 miles north-west of Sleswick and 
25 south-by-west of Wiburg. I. Long. 8. 94. N. Lat. 
55.25. The diocese is bounded on the nortli by those 
of Wiburg and: Athuys, on the south by the duchy of 
Sleswick, and on the east and west by tlie sea. 
RIPENING of Grain, means its arriving to matu- 
rity. The following paper, which appeared in the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society of E- 
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dinburgh, may’ be worthy the atiention of farmers in ‘ 


this country ; where it frequently happens, from conti- 
nued vains, that the corn is quite green when the frost 
sets in; in consequence of which, the farmers cut it 
down, withoutthinking it can possibly arrive at further 
maturity. 

“ Summer 1782 having been remarkably cold and 
unfavourable, the harvest was very late, and much of 
the grain, especially oats, was green even In October.. 
In the beginning of October the cold was so great, that, 
in-one night, there was produced on ponds near Kinneil, 
in the neighbourhood of Borrowstounnes, ice three’ 
quarters of an inch thick. It was apprehended by many 
farmers, that such a degree of cold wou!d effectually 
prevent the further filling and ripening of their corn. 
In.order to ascertain this point, Dr Roebuck selected 
several stalks of vats, of nearly equal fulness, and imme- 
diately cut those which, on the most attentive compari- 
son, appeared the best, and marked the others, but al- 
lowed them to remain in the field 14 days longer ; at 
the end of which time, they too were cut, and kept in 
a dry room for 10 days. The grains of each parcel 
were then weighed ; when 11 of the grains which had 
been: left standing in the field: were found to be equal in 
weight to 30 of the grains which had been cut a fort- 
night sooner, though even the best of the grains were 
far from being ripe. During that fortnight (viz. from 
October 7th to October 21st) the average heat, according 
to Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which was observed every 
day at eight o’clock in the morning and six in the even- 
ing, was alittle above 43. Dr Roebuck observes, that 
this ripening-and filling of corn in so low a temperature 
should be the less surprising to us, when we reflect, that 
seed-corn will vegetate in the same degree of heat ; and. 
he draws an important inference from his observations, 
viz. That farmers should be cautious of cutting down 
their unripe corn, on the supposition that in a cold au-. 
tumn it could fill no more.” 

A writer in the Scots Magazine for June 1792, under 
the signature of Agricola, when speaking on this subject, | 
adds the following piece of information, viz. “ That 
grain cut down before it is quite ripe will grow or spring 
equally well as ripe and plump grain, provided it 1s pro-~ 
perly preserved. I relate this from a fact, and also on 
the authority.of one of the most.judicious and experien-- 
ced farmers in this island, William Craik of Arbigland, 
Esq. near Dumfries, who was taught by such a season 
as this threatens to prove. This being the case, every 
wise ecouomical farmer will preserve his ripe and plump 
grain for bread, and sow the green and seemingly shri- 
velled grain, with a perfect conviction that the plants 
proceeding from such seed will yield as strong and thri- 
ving corn as what grows from plump seed. By this 
means the farmer will enjoy the double advantage of 
having the corn most productive in flour for bread, and 
his light shrivelled grain will go much farther in = 
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to the side by hand and fo.t, hangs there in terrible dis-  Risible. 


than the plump grin would do. T saw the experiment 
miade on wheit which was so shriveled that it was 
thought scarcely worth giving to fowls, and yet pro- 
duced heavy large ears.” 

RIPHOEAN mountains, are a chain of high 
mountains in Russia, to the north-ea:t of the river Oby, 
where there are said to be the finest sab!es of the whole 
empire. 

RIPHATH, or Ripnat, second son of Gomer, 
and grandson of Japhet (Gen. x. 3. 799 Riphat). In 


most copies he is called Dtphath in the Chronicles: 


(1 Chr. i. 6. m21 Diphat). The resemblance of the 
two Hebrew letters 4 Mesh and 1 Daleth is so much 
that they are very often confounded. ut, to the cre- 
dit of the translators of our English version be it said, 
that in this instance, as well as in many others, they 
have restored the original reading, and rendered it Ri- 
phath. ‘The learned are not agreed about the country 
that was peopled by the descendants of Riphath. The 
Chaldee and Arabic take it for France; Eusebius for 
the country of the Sanromate ; tlie Chronicon Alexan- 
drinum for that of the Garamante ; Josephus for Pa- 
phlagonia. Mela assures us, that anciently the people 
of this province weve called Riphalei, or Riphaces ; 
and in Kithynia, bordering upon Paplilagonia, may be 
found the tiver Rhebus, a people called Rhebantes, and 
a canton of the same narne. These reasons have pre- 
vailed with Bochart to believe, that Riphath peopled 
Paphl«gonia. Others think he peopled the Montes 
Riphei ; and this opinion seems the most reasonable to 
us, because the other sons of Gomer peopled the north- 
ern countries towards Scythia, and beyond the Euxine 
sea. 3 
RISIBLE, any thing capable of exciting langhter. 

Ludicrous is a general term, signifying, as may ap- 
pear trom its derivation, what is playsome, sportive, or 
joeular,  Ludicrous therefore seeins the genus, of which 
risiéle is a species, limited as abeve to what makes us 
laugh. 

However easy it may be, concerning any particular 
object, to say whether it be risible or not, it seems dif. 
ficnit, if at all praeticable, to establish any geners] cha. 
racier, by which objects of that kind mey be distin- 
guished trom others. Nor is that a singular case; for, 
upon a review, we-find the same difficulty in most of 
the articles already handied- There is nothing more 
easy, viewing a particular object, than to pronounce 
that it is beautiful or ugly, grand or little: but were 
we to attempt general rules for ranging objects under 
differert classes according to these qualities, we should 
be much gravelled A separate. cause increases the Cif. 
ficulty of distinguishing risible objects by a general cha. 
racter: all men are not equally affected by risible ob- 
jects, nor the same man at all times ; for in high spirits 
a thing will make him laugh outright,:;which will scarce- 
ly proveke.a smile in a. grave mood.  Risible objects, 
however, are-circumscribed within certain limits. No 
object is risible but what appears slight, little,or trivial; 
for we Jangh at nothing that is of importance.to our 
own interest. or to that of others. A real distress raises 
pity, and therefore cannot be risible; but a slight or 
imaginery distress, «which moves not pity, is risible. 
The adventure of the fulling-mills in Don Quixcte, is 
extremely risible; so is the scene where Sancho, in a 
dak night, tumbling into a_pit,. and attaching himself 
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may til the morning, when he discovers lumself to Le 
within a foct of the bottem. A nose remarkab'y long 
or short, is risitle; but to want it altogether, so far 
from provoking laughter, raises horror in the spectator. 
With respect to works beth of nature and art, none of 
them are risible but what are out of rule; some remarka« 
able defect or excess, a very long visage, fur example, 
or a very short one. Hence nothing just, preper, de« 
cent, beautiful, proportioned, or grand, is risible. 

Even from this slight sketch it will be readily conjec- 
tured, that the emotion raised by a risible object is of a 
nature sosingular, asscarcely to find place while the inind 
is occupied with any other passion or emotion ; and the 
conjecture is verified by experience ; for we scarce ever 
find that emotion blended with any other. One emo- 
tion we must except ; and that is, contempt raised by 
certain impropriéties : every improper act inspires us 
with some degree of contempt four the author ; and if an 
improper act be at the same time risible to provoke 
laughter, of which blunders and absurdities are ncted 
instances, the two emotions of contempt and of laughter 
unite intimately in the mind, and produce externally 
what is termed.a laugh of derision or of scorn. Hence 
objectsthat cause laughter may bedistinguished into two 
kinds: they are either risible or ridiculous. A risible 
object is mirthful only ; a ridiculous object is both mirth- 
ful and contemptible. The first. raises an emotion of 
laughter that is altogether p'eesant : the pleasant emo- 
tion of laughter raised by the other, is blended with the 
painful emetion of contempt ; and the mixed emction is 
termed the emotion of ridicule. The pain a ridiculous 
object gives me, is resented and punished by a laugh of 
cerision, _A risible object, on the other hand, gives me 
ho pai: itis altogether pleasant by a certain sort of 
Aitillation, which is expressed externelly by mirthtul 
laughter. © See Ripicute. 

Risible ol:jects are so common, and so well under- 
stood, that it is unnecessary to consume pajer or time 
upen them. Take the few following exaniplcs : 


Falstaff. 1 do remember him at Clement’s ins:, like 

a man made after supper of a cheese-paring, W:en be 

wes naked, hewas, for ail the world like a foiked raJish, 
with a head fantastically carved upon it with a knife. 

Second Part, Henry LV. act iii. sc. 8. 


The foregoing is of disproportion. The following 
examples are of slight or imaginary misfortunes, 


Falstaff. Go fetch me.a quart of sack, put a toast 
it. Have I liv’d to be carried in a basket, like a bar-« 
row of bntcher’s offal, and to be thrown into the 
Thames! Well, if I be served such another trick, 1’J] 
have my brains t’en out and butter’d, and give them 
to a deg for a new-year’s gift. The rogues slighted 
me into the river with as little remorse as they would 
have drown’d a bitch’s blind puppies, fifteen i’th’lit- 
ter ; #nd you may know by my size that I havea kind 
of alacrity in sinking ; if the Lottom were as deep as 
hell, Ishould down. J had been Grown’d, but thet the 
shore was shelvy and shallow ; a desth that I abhor: 
for the water swells amen ; and what a thing should J 
have been when I had been swell’d? I should have been 
a.mcuntall of mummy, me | 

Merry Wives of Windsor, act iii. se. 15. 
Falstaff. 
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Falstaff. Nay, you shall hear, Master Brook, what 
I have suffer’d to bring this woman to evil for your 
good. Being thus cramm/’d in the basket, a couple of 
Ford’s knaves, his hinds, were call’d forth by thei 
mistress, to carry me in the name of foul clothes to 
Datchet-lane. They tcok me on their shoulders, met 
the jeslous knave their master in the door, who ask’d 
them once or twice what they had in their basket. I 
quak’d for feur, lest the lunatic knave would have 
searcli’d it; but Fate, ordaining he should bea cuc- 
kold, held his hand. Well, on went he for a search, 
and away went I for foul clethes. But mark the se- 
quel, Master Brook. I suffer’d the pangs of three 
egregious deaths: first, an intolerable fright, to be 
detected by a jealous rotten bell-wether ; next, to be 
compass‘d like a good bilbo, in the circumference of a 
peck, hilt to point, heel to head ; and then to be stopt 
in, like a strong distillation, with stinking clothes that 
fretted in their own grease. Think of that, a man of 
my kidney ; think of that, that am as subject to heat 
as butter ; a man of continual dissolution and thaw ; it 
was a miracle to’scape suffocation. And in the height 
of this bath, when I was more than half stew’d in 
grease, like a Dutch dish, to be thrown into the 
Thames, and cool’d glowing hot, in that surge, like a 
horse-shoe ; think of that; hissing hot; think of that, 
Mr Brook. 

Merru Wives of Windsor, act iil. sc. 17. 
RITE, among divines, denotes the particular man. 
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ner of cclebrating divine service in this or that ccun- 
try. 
>) q ss + e e 
RETORNELLO, or Repeat, in Music, the burden 
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of a song, or the repetition of the first or other verses of ~” * 


a song at the end of each couplet. 

RITTERHUSIUS, Coxrap, a leamed German 
civilian, born at Brunswick in 1560. He was profes- 
sor of civil law at Altdorf, and published a variety of 
works, particularly as a civilian ; together with an edi- 
tion of Oppian in Greek and Latin: he was moreover 
an excellent critic ; his notes upon many eminent au- 
thors haviug been inserted in the best editions of them. 
He died in 16183. | 

RITUAL, a book directing the order and man- 
ner to be observed in performing divine service in 2 
particular church, diocese, or the like. The ancient 
heathens had also their rituals, which contained their 
rites and ceremonies to be observed in building a city, 
consecrating a temple or altar, in sacrificing, and dei- 
fying, in dividing the curie, tribes, centuries, and, 
in general, in all their religious ceremonies. There 
are several passages in Cato’s books, De re Rustica, 
which may give us some idea of the rituals of the an- 
clents. 

RIVAL, a term applied to two or more persons who 
have the same pretensions; and which is properly ap- 
plied to a competitor in love, and figuratively to an ane 
tagonist in any other pursuit. | 


RIVER, 


S acurrent of fresh water, flowing in a Bep or Cuan- 
NEL from its source ts the sea. 

The term is appropriated to a considerable col'ection 
of waters, formed by the conflux of two or more Brooks, 
which deliver into its channel the united streams of se- 
veral RivuLters, which have collected the supplies of 
many Ritxs trickling down from numberless springs, 
and the torrents which carry off from the sloping 
grounds the surplus of every shower. 

Rivers form one of the chief features of the surface 
of this globe, serving as voiders of all that is imme- 
diately redundant in our rains and springs, and also 
as boundaries and barriers, and even as highways, 
and in many countries as plentiful storehouses. They 
also fertilize our soil by laying upon our warm fields 
the richest mould, brought from the high mountains, 
where it would have remained useless for want of genial 
heat. 

Being such interesting objects of attention, every 
branch acquires a proper name, and the whole acquires 
a sort of personal identity, of which it is frequeutly 
difficult to find the principle; for the name of the 
great body of waters which discharges itself into the 
sea is traced backwards to one of the sources, while 
all the contributing streams are lost, althougli their wa- 
ters form the chief part of the collection. And some- 
times the feeder in which the name is preserved is small- 
er than others which are united to the current, and 
which like a rich but ignoble alliance jose their name 
in that of the more illustrious family. Some rivers in« 


deed are respectable even at their birth, comi ng at once 
in force from some great lake. Such is the Rio de ls 
Plata, the river St Laurence, and the mighty streams 
which issue in all directions from the Baical lake. But, 
like the sons of Adam, they are all of equal descent, and 
should take their name from one of the feeders of these 
lakes. This is indeed the case with a few, such as the 
Rhone, the Rhine, the Nile. These, after having mixed 
their waters with those of the lake, resume their aup- 
pearance and their name at its outlet. 

But in general their origin and progress, and’ even 


A 


the features of their character, bear some resemblance Otigin and 


(as has been prettily observed by Pliny) to the life of 
man. The river springs from the earth; but its origin 
is in heaven. Its beginnings are insignificant, and its 
infancy is frivolous ; it plays among the flowers of a 
meadow; it waters a garden, or turns a little mill. 
Gathering strength in its youth, it becomes wild and 
impetuous. Impatient of the: restraints which it still 
meets with in the hollows among the mouptains, it is 


restless and fretful ; quick in its turnings, and unsteady 


In its course. Now it is a roaring cataract, tearing 
up and overturning whatever oppoves its pregress, and 
it shoots headlong down from a rock : then it becomes 


a sullen and gloomy pool, br.ried in the bottom of a. 


glin. Recovering breath by repose, it again dashes 
along, till tired of the uproar and mischief, it quits all 
that it has swept along, and leaves the opening of the 
valley strewed with, the rejected waste. Now, quitting 
its retirement, 1% comes abroad into the world, jour- 
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neying with more prudence and diserétion, through cul- 
tivated fields, yie!ding to circumstances, and winding 
round what would trouble it to overwhelm or remove. 
It passes throngh the populous cities and all the busy 
haunts of man, tendering its services on every side, and 
becomes the support aud ornament of the country. 
Now increased by numerous alliances, and advanced in 
its course of existence, it becomes grave and stately in its 
motions, loves peace and quiet ; and in majestic silence 
rolls on its mighty waters, till it is laid to rest in the 
vast abyss. : 

The philosopher, the real lover of wisdom, sees much 
to admire in the economy and mechanism of running 
waters ; and there are few operations of nature which 
give him more opportunities of remarking the nice ad- 
justment of the most simple means for attaming many 
purposes of most extensive beneficence. All mankind 
seems to have felt this. The heart of man is ever open 
{unless perverted by the habits of selfish indulgence 
and arrogant self-conceit) to impressions of gratitude 
and love. He who ascribes the religions principle (de- 
besed though it be by the humbling abuses of su- 
perstition) to the workings of fear aluue, may betray 
the slavish meanness of his own mind, but gives a very 
unfair and a falsc picture of the hearts of his neigh. 
bours. Lucretius was but.half a philesopher when he 
penned his often quoted apophthegm. Indeed his own 
invocation shows how muchthe animal was blended with 
the sage. 

We apprehend, that whoever will read with an ho- 
nest and candid mind, unbiassed by licentions wishes, 
the accounts of the ancient superstitions, will acknow- 
ledge that the amiable emotions of the human soul 
have had their share.in creating the numerous divinities 
whose worship filled up their kalendars. 
the host of heaven have in all ages and nations been 
the objects of a sincere wership. Next to them, the 
rivers seem to have attracted the grateful acknow- 
ledgments of the inhabitants of the adjacent coun- 
tries. They have everywhere been considered as a 
sort of tutelar. divinities ; and each little district, every 
retired valley, had its river ;god, who was preferred 
to all others with a -partial' fondness. The expostula- 
tion of Naaman the Syrian, who was offended with the 
prophet for enjoining him to wash in the river Jordan, 
was the natural effusion of this attachment. “ What! 
{said he), are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Da- 
mascus, nore exce!lént than a!l the waters of Judea? 
Might I not wash in them and be clean ? 
away wroth.” 

In those countries particularly, where the rural la- 
bours, and the hopes of the shepherd and the husband- 
man, were not so immediately connected with the ap- 
prosch and recess of the sun, and depended rather on 
what happened in a far distant country by the falls of 
periodical rains or the melting of collected snows, the 
Nile, the Ganges, the Indus, the river of Pegu, were 
the sensible agents of nature in procuring to the inha- 
bitants of their feitiie banks all their abundance, and 
they became the objects of grateful veneration. Their 
sources were sought out with anxious care even by 
conquering princes ; and when tound, were 
worshipped with the most affectionate devotion. 


So he went 
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xemarakable rivers, so eminentiy and so pulpably bene. 
Aicent, preserve to this day, amidst every change of ha~ 
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universally | 


bit, and every increase of civilization and improvement, 
the fond adoration of the inhabitants of these fruittul 
countries through which they hold their stately course, 
and their waters are still held sacred. No progress of 
artificial refinement, not all the corruption of luxurious 
‘sensuality, bas been able to eradicate this plant of na- 
tive growth from the heart of man. The sentiment is 
cong<nial to his nature, and therefore it is universal ; 
and we could almost appeal to the feelings of every rea- 
der, whether he does not perceive it in his own breast. 
Perhaps we ‘may be mistaken in our opinion in the case 
of the corrupted inhabitants of the popnious and busy 
cities, who are habituated to the fond contemplaticn of 
their own individual exertions as the sources of all their 
hopes. Give the shoemaker butleather and a few tools, 
and he defies the powers of nature to disappoint him ; 
but the simpler inhabitants of the country, the most 
worthy and the most respectable part of every nation, 
after equal, perhaps greater exertion both of skill and 
of industry, are more accustomed to resign themselves 
to the great ministers of Providence, and to look up to 
heaven for the “ early and the latter rains,” without 
which all their labours are fruitless. 


————exrtrema per illos 
Numenque excedens terris vestigia fecit. 


And among the husbandmen and the shepherds of all 
mations and ages, we find the same fond attachment to 
their springs and rivulets. > 


Fortunate senex, hic inter flumina nota 
Lt fontes sacros frigus captabis opacum, 


was the mournful ejaculation of poor Melibceus. We 
thardly know a river of any note in our own country 
whose source is not looked on with some respect. 

We repeat our assertion, that this worship was the 
offspring of affection and gratitude, and that it is giving 
a very unfair and false picture of the human mind to 
ascribe these superstitions to the working of fear alone. 
These would have represented the river gods as seated 
on ruins, brandishing roeted-up trees, with angry looks, 
pouring out their sweeping torrents. But no such 
thing. The hvely imagination of the Greeks felt, and 
expressed with an energy unknown to all other nations, 
every eniotion of the human soul. They figured the 
Natads as beautiful nymphs, patterns of gentleness and 
of elegance. These are represented as partially attach- 
ed to the children of men ; and their interference in hu- 
man affairs is always in acts of kind assistance and pro- 
tection. They resemble, in this respect, the rural dei- 
ties of the northern nations, the fairies, but withont 
their cuprices and resentments. And if we attend to 
the descriptions and representations of their River- 
Gops, beings armed with power, an attribute which 
slavish fear never fails to couple with cruelty and ven- 
geance, we shail find the same expression of affectionate 
trust and confidence in their kind dispositions. They 
are generally called by the respectabie but endearing 
hame of father. “ Du Tyberi pater,” says Virgil. Mr 
Bruce says that the Nile at itssource is called the aba 
or ‘‘ father.” We observe this word, or its radix, 
blended with many names of rivers of the east; and 
think it probable that when our traveller got this name 
from the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, they applied 
to the stream what is meant to express the tutelar or 
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spirit. ‘The river cods are always represented 


‘ery as venerable old men, to indicate their being coeval 
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with the world. But it is always a cruda viricecque se- 
nectus, and they are never represented as oppressed with 
age and decrepitude. ‘heir beards are long and flow- 
mg, their locks placid, their attitude easy, reclined cn a 
bank, covered, as they ave crowned, with never-fading 
sedges and bulrushes, and leaning on their nrns, from 
whichthey pourout theirplentiful andfertilizing streams. 
—Mr Bruce’s description of the sources of the Nile, 
and of the respect paid to the sacred waters, has not a 
frowning feature; and the hospitable old man, with 
his fair daughter Irepone, and the gentle priesthood 
which peopled the little village of Geesh, form a con- 
trast with the neighbouring Galla (among whom a mi- 
itary leader was called the /amb, because he did not 
murder pregnant women), which very clearly paints the 
mspiring principle of this superstition. Pliny says (lib. 
vill. 8.) that at the source of the Clitumnus there is an 
ancient temple highly respected. The presence and 
the power of the divinity are expressed by the fates 


which stand in the vestibule—Around this temple 


are several little chapels, each of which covers a sa- 
cred fountain ; for the Clitumnus is the father of se- 
veral little rivers which unite their streams with him. 
At some distance below the temple is a bridge which 
divides the sacred waters from those which are open to 
common use. No one must presume to set his fvot in 
the streams above this bridge; aud to step over any of 
them is an indignity which renders a person infamous. 
They can only be visited in a consecrated boat. Be- 
low the bridge we are permitted to bathe, and the 
= is incessantly occupied by the neighbouring vil- 
agers. See also Vibius Sequestr. Orbelini, p. 101— 
J03. and 221—223, also Suetun. Caligula, c. 43. Virg. 
Georg. ii. 146. | 

What is the cause of all this? The Clitumnus flows 
{near its source) through the richest pastures, through 
which it was carefully distributed by numberless drains; 
and these nourished cattle of such spotless whiteness and 
extraordinary beauty, that they were sought for with 
eagerness over all Italy, as the most acceptable victims 
in their sacrifices. Is not this superstition then an ef- 
fusion of gratitude ? 

Such are the dictates of kind-hearted nature in -our 
breasts, before it has been-vitiated by vanity and self- 
conceit, and we should not be ashamed of feeling the 
impression. We hardly think of making any apology 
for dwelling a little on this incidental circumstance of 
the superstitious veneration paid to rivers. We cannot 
think that our readers will be displeased at having 
agreeable ideas excited in their minds, being always of 
opinion that the torch of true philosophy will not only 
enlighten the understanding, but also warm and cherish 
the affections of the heart. 

With respect to the origin of rivers, we have very 
little to offer in this place. It is obvious to every per- 
son, that besides the torrents which carry down into the 
rivers what part of the rains and melted snows is not 
absorbed by the soil or taken up by the plants which 
cover the earth, they are fed either immediately or re- 
motely by the springs. A few remarkable streams rush 
at once out of the earth in force, and must be consi- 
deved as the continuation-of subterraneous rivers, whose 
origin we are therefore to seek out; and we do not 
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know any circumstance in which their first beginnings 
differ from those of other rivers, which are formed by 
the union of little streams and rills, each of which has 
its own source.in a spring or fountain. This question, 
therefore, What is.the process of nature, and what are 
the supplies which fill our springs? will be treated of 
under the word Sprine. 

Whatever be the source of rivers, it is to be met 
with in almost every part of the globe. The crust of 
earth with which the rocky framing of this globe is 
covered is generally stratified. Some of these strata are 
extremely pervious to water, having but small attraction 
for its particles, and being very porous. Such is the 
quality of gravelly strata in an eminent degree. Other 
Strata are much more firm, or attract water more strong- 
ly, and refuse it passage. This is the case with firm 
rock and with clay. When a stratum of the first kind 
has one of the other immediately under it, the water re- 
mains in-the upper stratum, and bursts out wherever the 
sloping sides ef the hills cut off the strata, and this will 
be the form of'a trickling spring, because the water in 
the porous stratum is greatly obstructed in its passage 
towards the outlet. As this irregular formation of the 
earth is very general, we must have ‘springs, and of 
course rivers or rivulets, in every corner where there 
are high grounds. 

Rivers flow from the higher to the low grounds. It 
is the arrangement of this elevation which distributes 
them over the surface of the earth. And this appears 
to be accomplished with considerable regularity ; and, 
except thie great desert of Kobi on the confines of Chi- 
nese Tartary, we do not remember any very extensive 
tract of ground that is deprived of those channels for 
voiding the superfluous waters ; and even there they are 
far from being redundant. 

The courses of rivers give us the best genere] method 
for judging of the elevation of a ‘conntry. Thus it 
appears that Savoy and Switzerland are the highest 
grounds of Europe, from whence the ground ‘slopes in 
every direction. From the Alps proceed the Danube 
and the Rhine, whose courses mark the two great val- 
leys, into which many lateral streams descend. The 
Po also and the Rhone come from the same head, and 
with a steeper and shorter course find their way to the 
sea through valleys of less breadth and length. On 
the west side of the valieys of the Rhine and the 
Rhone the ground rises pretty fast, so that few tribu- 
tary streams come into them from that side ; and from 
this gentle elevation France slopes to the westward. If 
a line, nearly straight, but bending a little to the north- 
ward, be drawn from the head of Savoy and Switzer- 
land all the way to Solikamskoy in Siberia, it ‘will 
nearly pass through the most elevated part of Europe; 
for in this tract most of the rivers have their rise. On 
the left go off the various feeders of the Elbe, the 
Oder, the Wesel, the Niemen, the Duna, the Neva, 
the Dwina, the Petzora. On the right, after passing 
the feeders of the Danube, we see the sources of the 
Sereth and Pruth, the Dniester, the Bog, the Dnie- 
per, the Don, and the mighty Volga. The elevation, 
however, is extremely moderate: -and it appears from 
the levels taken with the barometer by the Abbé Chappe 
d’Auteroche, that the head of the Volga is not more 
than 470 feet above the surface of the ocean. And 
we may observe here by the bye, that its mouth, where 
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History. it discharges its waters into the Caspian sea, is undoubt- 
y= edly lower by many feet, than the surface of the 


10 
Of Asia, 


ocean. See Preumatics, N° 277. Spain and Fin- 
land, with Lapland, Norway, and Sweden, form two 
detached parts, which have little symmetry with the 
rest of Europe. : 

A chain of mountains begins in Nova Zembla, and 
stretches dye south to near the Caspian sea, dividing 
Europe from Asia. About three or four degrees north 
of the Caspian sea it bends to the south-east, traverses 
western Tartary, and passing between the Tengis and 
Zaizan lakes, it then branches to the east and south. 
The eastern branch runs to the shores of Korea and 
Kamtschatka. The southern branch traverses Turkestan 
and Thibet, separating them from India, and at the head 
of the kingdom of Ava joins an arm stretching from the 
great eastern branch, and here forms the centre of a. 
very singular radiation. Chains of mountains issue from 
it in every direction. Three or four of them keep very 
elose together, dividing the continent into narrow slips, 
which have each a great river flowing in the middle, 
and reaching to the extreme points of Malacca, Cam-. 
bodia, and Cochin-china. From the same central point 
proceeds another great ridge due east, and passes a little 
north of Canton in China. We called this a singular 
centre ; for though it sends off so many branches, it is 
by no means the most elevated part of the continent. 
In the triangle which is included between the first south- 
ern ridge (which comes from between the lakes Ten- 
gis and Zaizan), the great eastern ridge, and its branch 
which almost unites with the southern ridge, lies the 
Boutan, and part of Thibet, aud the many little rivers 
which occupy its surface flow southward and eastward, 
uniting a little te the north of the centre often men- 
tioned, and then pass through a gorge eastward into 
China. And it is farther to be observed, that these 
great ridges do not appear to be seated on the highest 
parts of the country ; for the rivers which correspond: 
to them are at no great distance from them, and receive 
their chief supplies from the other sides. This is re- 
markably the case with the great Oby, which runs al- 
most parallel to the ridge from the lakes to Nova Zem- 
bla. It receives its supplies from the east, and indeed 
it has its source far east. The higher grounds (if we 
except the ridges of mountains which are boundaries) 
of the continent seem to be in the country of the Cal. 


- mucs, about 95° east from London, and latitude 43° or 


45° north. It is represented as a fine though sandy 
country, having many little rivers which lose themselves 
in the sand, or end in little salt lakes. This elevation 
Stretches north-east to a great distance; end in this 
tract we find the heads of the Irtish, Selenga, and Tun- 
guskaia (the great feeders of the Oby), the Olenitz, the 


Lena, the Yana, and some other rivers. which all go off 


to the north. On the other side we have the great ri- 
ver Amur, and many smaller rivers, whose names are 
not familiar. The Hoangho, the great river of China, 
rises on the south side of the great eastern ridgewe have 
so often mentioned. This elevation, which is a conti. 
nuation of the former, is somewhat of the same com.~ 
plexion, being very sandy, and at present is a desert of 
prodigious extent. It is described, however, as inter 
spersed with vast tracts of rich pasture ; and we know 
that it was formerly the residence of a great nation, 
who came south, by the name of Lurks, and possessed 


themselves of most of the richest kmgdoms of Asia. In 
the south-western extremity of this country are found 
remains not only of barbaric magnificence, but even of 
cultivation and elegance. It wasa profitable privilege 
granted by Peter the Great to some adventurers to 
search these sandy deserts for remains of former opu- 
lence, and many picces of delicate workmanship (though 
not in a style which we would admire) in gold and sil- 
ver were found. Vaults were found buried in the sand 
filled with written papers, in a character wholly un- 
known ; and a wall was discovered extending several 
miles, built with hewn stone, and ornamented with cor- 
niche and battlements. But we are forgetting ourselves, 
and return to the consideration of the distribution of the 
rivers on the surface of the earth. A great ridge of 
mountains begins at the south-east corner of the Euxine 
sea, and proceeds east ward, ranging along the south side 
of the Caspian, and still advancing unites with the 
mountains first mentioned in Thibet, sending off some 
branches to the south, which divide Persia, India, and 
Thibet. From the south side of this ridge flow the 
Euphrates, Tigris, Iudus, Ganges, &c. and from the 
north the ancient Oxus and many unknown streams. 
There is a remarkable circumstance in this quarter of 
the globe. Although it seems to be nearest to the 
greatest elevations, it seems also to have places of the 
greatest depression. We have already said that the 
Caspian sea is lower than the ocean. There is in its 
neighbourhood another great bason of salt w-ter, the 
lake Aral, which receives the waters of the Oxus or 
Gishon, which were said to have formerly run into the 
Caspian sea. There cannot, therefore, be a great dif- 
ference in the level of these two basons ; neither have 


_ they any outlet, though they receive great rivers. There 


is another great lake in the very middle of Persia, the 
Zare or Zara, which receives the river Hindemend, of 
near 250 miles length, besides other strezins. There 
is another such in Asia Minor. © The sea of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is another instance.’ And in the high coun- 
tries wementioned, there are many small salt lakes, which 
receive little rivers, and have no outlet. The lake Zara 
in Persia, however, is the only one which indicates a 
considerable hollow of the country. It is now ascer- 
tained, by actual survey, that the sea of Sodom is consi« 
derably higher than the Mediterranean, This feature 
is not, however, peculiar to Asia. It obtains also in 
Africa, whose rivers we now proceed to mention. 

Of them, however, we know very little. The Nile 
indeed is perhaps better known than any river out of 
Europe ; and of its source and progress we have given 
a full account ina separate article. See Nitz. 

By the register of the weather kept by Mr Bruce at 
Gondar in 1770 and 1771, it appears that the greatest 
rains are about the beginning of July. He says that at 
an average each month after June it doubles its rains. 
The calish or canal is opened at Cairo about the 9th 
of August, when the river has risen 14 peeks (each 21 
inches), and the waters begin to decrease about the 
10th of September. Hence we may form a conjecture 
concerning the time which the letter employs in coming 
fromAbyssinia. MrBruce supposes it Qdays, which sup- 
poses a velocity not 'ess than 14 feet in a second ; athing 
past belief, and inconsistent with all our notions. The 
general slope of the river is gre:tly diminished by seve 
ral great cataracts ; and Mr Bruce expressly says, that 

he 
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he might have come down from Senuaar to the catarac‘s 
of Syene in a boat, and that it is navigable for boats 
far above Sennaar. He came from Syene to Cairo by 
water. We apprehend that no boat would venture 
down a stream moving even six feet in a second, and 
none could row up if the velocity was three feet. As 
the waters begin to decrease about the 10th of Septem- 
ber, we must conclude that the water then flowing past 
Cairo had left Abyssinia when the rains had greatly 
ab:ted. Judging in this way, we must still allow the 
stream a velocity of more than six feet Had the first 
swell at Caro been noticed in 1770 or 1771, we might 
have guevsed better. The year that Thevenot was in 
Evypt, the first swell of eight peeks was observed 
Jan. 28. The cal:sh was opened for 14 peek: on Aug. 14. 
and the waters began to decrease on Sept. 23 having 
risen to 212 pe:ks. We may suppoye a similar progress 
at Cairo cerrvesponding to Mr Bruce’s observations at 
Gondar, and cate every thing five days earlier. 

We uw’ derstand that some of our gent!emen stationed 
far up the G-nges have had the curiosity to take notes 
of the swellings of that river, and compare them with 
the overflowings at Calentta, and that their observations 
are about to be made public. Such accounts are valu- 
able additions to our practical knowledge, and we shall 
noi ne: lect to insert the information in some kindred 
artiele of this work. , 

The same mountains which attract the tropical va- 
pours, and yroduce the fertilizing inundations of the 
Nile, perform the same office to the famous Niger, 
whose existenee has often been aceounted tabulons, and 
with whose course we have very little acquaintance. 
The researches of the gentlemen of the African associa- 
tion render its existence no longer dout!ul, and have 
greatly excited the publie euriosity. For a farther ac- 
count of its tract, see NicER. 

From the great number, and the very molerate size, 
ef the rivers which fall into the Atlantic ocean all the 
way south of the Gambia, we conelude that the western 
shore is the most elevated, and that the mountains are at 
no «reat distance inland. Onthe other hand, the rivers 
at Melinda and Sofala »re of a magnitude which indi- 
cates a much longer conrse. But of all this we speak 
with much uncertainty, , 

The trame-work (so to call it) of America is better 
known, and is singular. 

A chain of mountains begins, or at least is found, in 
longitude 110° we-t of London, and latitude 40° north, 
on the rorthern eonfines ef the kingdom of Mexico, 
and stretching southward through that kingd.m, farms 
the ridge of theneek of !and which separates North from 
South -metea, and keeping almost cl-se te the shore, 
ranges al ng the whole western coast of South Aimeri- 
ca, terminating at Cape Horn. In its course it sends 
off branehes, which aiter separating from it for a few 
leagues rejoin it azain, inclosing valleys of great extent 
from «orth to south, and of prodigious elevation. In 
one of these, under the equatorial sun, stands the city 
of Quito, inthe mid-t of extensive fielus of barley, oats, 
wheat, and gardens, contsining apples, pears, and goose- 
berries, and in short all the grains and fruits of the 
cooler par's of Europe ; and although the vine is a!so 
there in perfe. tion, the ol:ve is wating. Nota dozen 
miles from it. in the low countries, the suvar-cane, the 
indigo, and ail the fruits of the torrid zone, find their 
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congenial heat, and the inhabitants swelter under a 
burning sun. 
tower aloft the Pinnacles of Pichineha, Corambourou, 
aud Chimboraczo, crowned with uever-melting snows. 

‘The individual mountains of this stupenduous range 
not only exceed in height all others in the world (if 
we except the Peak of Teneriffe, Mount 7Etna. and 
Mont Bianc) ; but they are set down on a base incom- 
parahiy more elevate: than any other country. They 
cut off therefore all communication between the Pacific 
ocean ard the inland eontinent; and no rivers are to 
be found on the west coast of South Ameriea which have 
any considerable length of course or body of waters. The 
country is drained, like Afriea, in the opposite direc- 
tion. Not 100 miles from the city of Lima, the capi- 
tal of Peru, which lies a'most on the sea-shore, and just 
at the foot of the high Cordilleras, arises out of a small 
Jake the Maragnon or Amazon’s river, which, after run 
ning uorthward for about 100 miles, takes an easterly 
direction, and cros-es nearly the broadest part of South 
America, and falls inte the great western ocean at Para, 
after a course of not less than 3500 miles. In the first 
half of its descent it receives a few middle-sized rivers 
from the north and from the south it receives the great 
river Combos, springing from another lit:le lake not 50 
miles distant from the head of the Maragnon, and in- 
closing between them a wide extent of country. Then 
it receives the Yuta, the Yuerva, the Cuehivara, and 
Parana Mire, each of which is equal to the Rhine; and 
then the Madeira, which has flowed above 1300 miles. 
At their junstion the breadth is so great, thot neither 
shore ean be seen bya person standing up in a canoe: so 
that the united «tream must be about six miles broad. 
In this majestic form it rolls along at a predigionis rate 
throngh a flat eountry, covered with impenetrable fo- 
rests, and most of it as yet untrodden by human feet, 
Mr Condamine, who came down the stream, says, that 
all is silent as the desert, and the wild beasts and num- 
berless birds crowd round the boat, eycing it as seme 
animal uf which they did not seem afraid. The bed 
was cut deep through an equal and yislding soil, which 
seemed rich in every part, if he could judge by the ve- 
getation, which was rank in the extreme. What an 
addition this to the possible population of this globe! 
A varvow slip along each bank of this mighty river 
would equal in surface the whole of Eurepe, and would 
probsbly exceed it in general fertility ; and although 
the velocity in the main stream was great, he observed 
that it was extremely moderate, nay almost still, at the 
sides ; so that in those pirts where the country was 
inhabited by men, the Indians paddled up the river 
with perieet ease. Boats could go from Para to near 
the mouth of the Madeira in 38 days, which is near 
1200 miles, 

Mr Coadamine made an observation during his pas-« 
sage down the M:ragnon, which is extremely curious 
and in-tructive. although it puzzled him very much. He 
observed that the tide was sensible at a va-t distance 
from the mouth: It was very considerab'e at the junc- 
tion of the Madeira ; and he supposes that it might have 
been observed much farther np. This appeared to bim 


‘very surprising, becuse there could be no daubt but 


tliat the surface of the water there was higher by a 
great many feet than the surtace of the flood of the 
Atlantic ocean at the mouth of theriver, It was there- 
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Wistory. fore very natural for him to aseribe the tide in the Ma- 
ways ragnon to the immediate action of the moon on its wa- 


ters; and this explanation was the more reasonable, 
because the river extends in the direction of terrestrial 
longitude, which by the Newtonian theory 1s most fa- 
yourable to the production of atide. Journeying as he 
did in an Indian canoe, we cannot suppose that he had 
much leisure or conveniency for calculations, and there- 
fore are not surprised that he did not see that even this 
circumstance was of little avail in so small or shallow a 
body of water. He carefully noted, however, the times 
of high and low water as he passed along. When ar- 
rived at Para, he found not only that the high water 
was later and later as we are farther from the mouth, 


‘but he found that at one and the same instant thiere 


were several points of high water between Para and the 
confluence of the Madeira, with points of low water in- 
tervening. This conclusion was easily drawn from his 
own observations, although he could not see at one 
instant the high waters in different places. He had only 
to compute the time of high water at a particular spot, 
on the day he observed it at another; allowing, as 
usual, for the moon’s change of position. The result 
ef his observations therefore was, that the surface of 
the river was not an inclined plane whose slope was les- 
sened by the tide of flood at the mouth of the river, but 
that it was a waving line, and that the propagation of 
the tide up the river was nothing different from the pro- 
pagation of any other wave. We may conccive it 
clearly, though imperfectly, in this way. Let the place 
be noted where-the tide happens 12 hours later than at 
the mouth of the river. It is evident that there is also 
a tide at the very mouth at the same instant ;- and; since 
the ocean tide had withdrawn itself during the time 
that the former tide had proceeded so far up the river, 
and the tide of ebb is successively felt above as well as 
the tide of flood, there must be a low: water between 
these two high waters. 

Newton had pointed out this curious fact, and obser- 
ved that the tide at London-Bridge, which is 43 feet 
above the sca, is not the same with that at Gravesend, 
but the preceding tide (see Phil. Trans. 67). This will 
be more particularly insisted on in another place. 

Not far from the head of the Maragnon, the Cordil- 
leras send off a branch to-the north-east, which reaches 
and ranges along the shore of the Mexicon gulf, and 
the Rio Grande de Sta Martha occupies the angle be- 
tween the ridges. 

Another ridge ranges with interruption along the 
east coast of Terra Firma, so that the whole waters of 
this country are collected into the Oroonoko.’ In like 
manner the north and east of Brazil are hemmed in by 
mountainous ridges, through which there is no consider~ 
able passage ; and the ground sloping backwards, all 
the waters of this immense tract are collected from 
both sides by many considerable rivers into the great 
river Paraguay, or Rio de la Plata, which runs down 
the middle of’ this country for more than 1400 miles, 
a falls mto the sea through a vast. mouth in latitude 

vo”. 

Thus the whole of South America seems as if it had 
been formerly surrounded by a mound, and been a great 
bason. The ground in the middle, where the Parana, 
the Madeira, and the Plata, take their rise, is an im< 


mense marsh, uninhabitable for its exhalations, and quite 
impervious in its present state. 

The mamner in which the continent of North Ame- 
rica is watered, or rather drained, has also some peculi- 
arities, By looking at the map, one wilk observe first of 
all a general division of the whole: of the best known 
part into two, by the valleys in which the beds of the 
rivers St Laurence and Missisippi are situated. ‘The 
head of this is occupied by a singular series of fresh wa- 
ter seas or lakes, viz. the lakes Supcrior and Michigan, 
which empty themselves into Lake Huron by two ca- 
taracts. This again runs into Lake Erie by the river 
Detroit, and the Erie pours its waters into the Onta- 
rio by the famous fall of Niagara, and from the Ontario 
proceeds the great river St Laurence. 

The ground to the south-west of the lakes Superior 
and Erie is somewhat lower, and the middle of the val- 
leyis occupied bythe Missisippi and the Missouri, which 
receive on both sides a number of smaller streams, and 
having joined proceed to the south, under the name 
Missisippi. In latitude 37, this river receives into its 
bed the Ohio, a river of equal magnitude, and the Che- 
rokec river, which drais all the country lying at the 
back of the United States, separated from them by the 
ranges of the Apalachian mountains. The Missisippi is 
now one of the chief rivers on the globe, and procceds 
due south, till it fells mto the Mexican bay through 
several shifting mouths, which greatiy resemble those 
of the Danube and the Nile, having run above 1200 
miles. 

The elevated country between this bed of the Mis- 
sisippi and St Laurence and the Atlantic ocean is drain- 
ed on the east side by a great number of rivers, some of 
which are very considerable, and of long course ; be- 
cause instead of being nearly at right angles to the 
coast, as in other countrics, they are in a great mcasure 
parallel to it. This is more remarkably the case with 
Hudson’s river, the Delaware, Patomack, Rapahanoc, 
&c, Indeed the whole of North America seems to con- 
sist of ribs or beams laid nearly parallel to each other 
from north to south, and the rivers occupy the inter- 
stices. Allthose which empty themselves into the bay 
of Mexico are parallel and almost perfectly straight, un- 
like what are seen in other parts of the world. The 
westernmost of them all, the North River, as it is narned 
by the Spaniards, is nearly as long as the Missisippi. 

_ We are very little informed as yet of the distribu- 
tion of rivers on the north-west coast of America, or 


a course: of those which run into Hudson’s or Baffin’s 
ay. 
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The Maragnon is undoubtedly the greatest river in Of the 
the world, both as to length of run and the vast body 3reat rivers, 


of water which it rolls along. The other great. rivers 
succeed nearly in the following order : 


Maragnon, Amur, 
Senegal, Oroonoko, 
Nile, Ganges, 
St Laurence; Euphrates, 
Hoangho, Danube, 
Rio de la Plata, Don, 
Yenisey, Indus, 
Missisippi, Dnieper, 
Volga, Duina, 
Oby, &e. 
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We have been much assisted in this account of the 
course of rivers, and their distribution over the glebe, 
bya beautiful planisphereor mapof the world published 
by Mr Bode astronomer royal at Berlin. The ranges 
of mountains are there laid down with philosophical dis- 
cernment and precision ; and we recommend it to the 
notice of cur geographers. We cannot divine what has 
caused Mr Buffon to say that the course of most rivers 
is from east to west or from west toeast. No physical 
point of his system seems to require it, and it needs only 
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that we look at his ewn map to sce its falsity. We Theory. 
should naturally expect to find the general course of ri- “r= 


vers nearly perpendicular to the line of sea-coast ; and 
we find it so ; and the chief exceptions are in opposition 
to Mr Buffon’s assertion. The structure of America is 
so particular, that very few of its rivers have their ge« 
neral course in this direction. We proceed now to 
consider the motion of rivers; a subject which natu~ 
rally resolves itself into two parts, theorelical and prac- 
tical. 


Part I. THEORY or tur MOTION or RIVERS anp CANALS. 


THE importance of this subject needs no commen. 
tary. Every nation, every country, every city is in- 
terested init. Neither our wants, our comforts, nor 
our pleasures, can dispense with an ignorance of it. We 
must conduct their waters to the centre of our dwel- 


_ lings ; we must secure ourselves against their ravages ;. 


we must employ them to drive those machines which, 
by conm:pensating for our personal.weakness, make a few 
able to perform the work of thousands ; we employ 
them to water and fertilize our fields, to decorate our 
mansions, to cleanse and embellish our cities, to preserve 
or extend our demesnes, to transport from county to 
county every thing which necessity, convenience, or 
luxury, has rendered precious to man: for these pur- 
poses we must confine and govern the mighty rivers, 
we must preserve or change the beds of the smaller 
streams, draw off from them what shall water our fields, 
drive our machines, or supply our houses. We nist 
keep up their waters for the purposes of navigation,.or 
supply their places by canals ; we must drain our fens, 
and defend them when drained; we must understand 
their motions, and their mode of secret, slow, but un- 


ceasing action, that our bridges, our wharfs, our dykes, , 


may not become heaps of ruins. Ignorant how to pro- 
ceed in these daily recurring cases, how often do we see 
projects of high expectation and heavy expence fail of 
their object, leaving the state burdened. with works not 
only useless but frequently hurtful ? 

This has long been a most interesting subject of study 
in Italy, where the fertility of their fields is not more 
indebted to their rich soil and happy climate,..than to 
their numerous derivations from the rivers which tra- 
verse them: and in Holland and Flanders, where their 
very existence requires unceasing attention tothe waters, 
which are every moment ready to swallow up the inha- 


bitants; and where the. inhabitants, having once sub-. 


dued this formidable enemy, have made those very wa- 
ters their indefatigable drudges, transporting through 
every corner of the country the materials of the.most 
extensive commerce on the face of this globe. 


_Suchhaving been our incessant occupations with mo- 
ving waters, we should expect that while the operative. 


artists are continually furnishing facts and experiments, 
the man of speculative and scientific. curiosity, excited 
by the importance of the subject, would ere now have 
made considerable progress in the science ; and that the 
professional engineer would be daily acting from esta- 
blished principle, and be. seldom disappointed in his ex- 
pectations, Unfortunately the reverse of this is near- 
ly the true state of the case ; each engineer is obliged 


to collect the greatest part of his knowledge from his 
own experience, and by many dear-bought lessons, to 
direct his future operations, in which he still proceeds 
with anxiety and hesitation: for we have not yet ac- 
quired principles of theory, and expesiments have not 
yet been collected and published by which an empirical 
practice might be safely formed. Many experiments of 
inestimable value are daily made ; but they remain with 
their authors, who seldom have either leisure, ability, or 
generosity, to add them to the public stock. 


The motion of waters has been really so little inves- This science 
tigated as yet, that hydraulics may still be called a new 4s yet in 


study. We have merely skimmed over a few common 
notions concerning the motions of water; and the ma- 
thematicians of the first order seem to have contented 
themselves with such views as allowed them to enter- 
tain themselves with elegant applications of calculus. 
This, however, has not been their fault. They rarely 
had any opportunity of doing more, for want of a 
knowledge of facts.. They. have made excellent use of 
the few which have been given them; but it required 
much labour, great variety of opportunity, and .great 
expence, to learn the multiplicity of things which are 
combined even.in the simplest cases of water in motion.. 
These are seldom the lot of the mathematician ; and he 
is without blame when he enjoys the pleasures within. 
his reach, and cultivates the science of geometry. in its: 
most abstracted form. Here he makes a progress which 
is the boast of human reason, being almost insured from 


error by the intellectual simplicity of his subject. But ° 


when we turn our attention to material objects, and, 
without knowing either the size and shape of the ele- 
mentary particles, or the laws which nature has pre-. 
scribed for their action, presume to foresee their effects, 
calculate their exertions, direct their actions, what must 
be the consequence ? Nature shows her independence 
with respect to our notions, and, always faithtul to the 
laws which are enjoined, and of which we are ignorant, 


she never fails to thwart eur views, to disconcert our: 


projects, and render useless all our efforts. 


To. wish to know. the nature of the elements is vain, Proper 


its infancy. 


and our gross organs are insufficient for the study. To ote of in-- 


suppose what we do not know, and to fancy shapes and 
sizes. at will; this is to raise phantoms, and will pro- 
duce a system, but will not prove a foundation for any 
science. But to interrogate Nature herself, study the 
laws which she so faithfully observes, catch her, as we 
say, in the fact, and thus wrest from her the secret ; this 
is the only way to become her master, and itis the on« 
ly procedure consistent with good sense. And we see, 


that. 


vestigation. 
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Theory. that soon after Kep'er detected the laws of the plane- 
Wee’ tary motions, when Galileo discovered the unitorm ac- 
eeleration of gravity, when Paschal discovered the pres- 
sure of the atmo-phere, and Newton diseovered the laws 
of attraction and te track ofa ray of light ; astronomy, 
mechanics, hydrostaties, enemistry, optics, quickly be- 
came bodies cf sound doctrine ; and the deductioxs 
from their respective teories were found fair represen- 
tations of the phenomena of nature. Whenever a man 
has discovered a Jaw of nature, \e >as laid the founda- 
tion of a seience, and he his given us a new mean of 
subjeciing to our service some element hitherto inde- 
pendent: and so long as groups of natural operations 
fol'ow a route which appears to-us whimsical, and will 
not admi’ our ealculations, we may be assured that we 
are ignorant of the principle which connects them all, 
and reguletes their procedure. 

This is remarkably the case with several phenomena 
in the motions of fluids, and particularly in the motion 
of water in a bed or conduit of any kind. Although 
the first geniuses of Europe have for this century past 
turned much of their attention to this subject, we are 
almost ignorant of the general laws which may be ob- 
served in their motions. We have been able to select 
very few points of resemblance, and every case remains 
nearly an individual. About 150 years ago we disco- 
vered, by experience only, the quantity and velocity of 
water issuing from a small orifice, and, after much la- 
bour, have extended this to any orifice ; and this is al- 
most the whole of our confidential knowledge. But as 
to the uniform course of the streams which water the 
face of the earth, and the maxims which will certainly 
regulate this agreeably to our wishes, we are in a man- 
ner totally ignorant. Who can pretend to say what is 
the veloeity ofa river of which you teil him the breadth, 
the depth, and the declivity > Who ean say what swell 
will be produced in different parts of its course, if a dam 
or weir of giving dimensions be made in it, ora bridze 
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be thrown across it; or how much its waters will be. 


raised by turning another stream into it, or surk by tae 

king off a:braneh to drive a mill? Who can say with 
confidence what must be the dimensions or slope of this 
branch, in order to furnish the water that is wented, or 

the dimensions and slope of a canal which shal! effecti- 

ally drain a fenny district ? Who cau say what form 

will cause or will prevent the undermining of banks, 

the forming of elbows, the pooling of the bed, or the 
deposition of sinds? Yet.these are the most important 

18 questions, 
and the — The eauses of this ignorance are the want or uncer« 
causes of it, tainty of our principles ; the fa:sity of our only theory, 
which is belied by experience ; and the sma!! number 

of proper observations or experiments, and difficulty of 
making such as shall be -erviceable. We have, it is true, 

mude a few experiments on the efflux of water from 

smiall orifices, and from them we have deduced a sovt of 
theory, dependent on the fail of heavy bodies and the 

Jaws of hydrostatie pressure. Hydro:t: ties is inteed 
founded on very simp'e principles, which give a very 

good account of the laws of the quiescent equilibriam 


of fluids, in co-sequence of atavity and periee: Huidity. 


But by what train of reasoning can we connect these 
with the phenomena of the uniform motion of the wa- 
ters of ariveror open stream, which can derive its mo- 
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BC pierced with an infinity of holes, through each of 


will then glide down the inclined plane like any o- 
ther heavy body ; and (by the common doctrine of the 


tion only from the slope of its surface, and the modifi- 
cations of this motion or its velocity only from the 
width and depth of the stream? These are the only cir« 
eumstances which can distinguish a portion of a river 
from a vessel of the same size av] shape, in which, how.~ 
ever, the water is at rest. In hoth, gravity 1s the sole 
cause of préssare and motion ; but there must be some 
circumstance peculiar to running waters which modi. 
fies theexertion of this active principie, and which, when 
discovered, must be the basis of hydraulics and must 
oblige us to reject every ‘theory founded on fancied hy- 
pothesis, 2nd which can only lead :o absurd conclu- 
sions: andsurely absur consequences, when legitimately 
drawn, are eomplete evidence of improper principles. 
When it was discovered experimentally, that the. ve- 1a 
locities of water issuing from orifices at various depths principle 
under the surface were as the square roots of those on which 


depths, and the fact was verified by repeated experi- the systems — 


the particle as having a tendency to move with the 

same velocity with which it would issue frum the ori- 

fiee. Therefore, if a vertiealline APC be drawnthrough 
that point, and if this be made the axis of a parabolic 

ADE, of which A at the surface of the fluid is the 

vertex, and AB (four times the height through which 

a heavy body would fall in a s*cond) is the parameter, | 
the velocity of this partiele will be represented by the 

ordinate PD of this parabola ; that is, PD is the space 

which it would uniformiy describe in a second, 
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From this principle is derived the following theorv Theory de | 

of running waters. ) rived from [ 
Let DC (fig. 2.) be the horizontal bottom of a re- a 9 
= e 


servoir, to which is jomed a sloping channel CK of uni- 
ferm brexdth, and let AB be the surface of the stand- 
Ing water in the rese-voir, Suppose the vertical plane 


which the water issues. The velocity of each filament 
will be that which is acquired by falling from the sur- * See Gu 
face AB *, The filament C, issuing with this velocity, glielmini’s 
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m-tion down an ire'ined p:ane) when it has arrived at 
F, it wiil have the same velocity whieh it would have 
acquired by falling through the height OF, the point 
O being in che horizonta! plsne AB produced. The 
same may be said of its velocity when it arrives at H 
or K. The filament immediately above C will also 
issu? with a velocity which is in the subduplicate ratio 
of its depth, and will then glide down above the first 
filament. The same miy be affirmed of all the fila- 


ments ; and of the superficial filament, which wil! oc- 21 
cupy the surface of the descending stream. The on | 
ft ye f x t . ~ ° Ld : CS 

From this account of the genesis of a running stre wo ‘F 


q 
ears am drawn frou 
aw the tollowing consequences. ¢his theory 


1. The 


of water, wemay fairly dy 


Hydraulics, | 


ments, this principle was immediately and without mo- * hydraws , 
ney ms : ; ics depend, 
dificztion app'ied toevery motion of water. Mariotte, 
Varignon, Guglielmini, made it the basis of complete 
systems of hydraulics, which prevail to this day, arter 
having received vartous amendments and modifieations. 
The same reasoning obtains through them all, though 
frequeutly obscured by other circumstances, which are 
‘more perspicuously expressed by Guglielmini in his 
Fundamental Theorenis. 
He considers every point P (fig. 1.) ina mass of Plate 
fluid as an orifiee in the side of a vessel, and conceives ar i 


p 
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Theory. 1. The velocity of any particle R, in any part of 
the stream, isthat acquired by falling from the horizon- 
tal plane AN. | 

2. The velocity at the bottom of the stream is every- 
where greater than any where above it, and is least of 
all at the surface. . 

4 8. The velocity of the stream increases continually as 
} the stream recedes from its source. 

4. The depths EF, GH, &c. in different parts of 

the stream, will be nearly in the inverse subduplicate 

-ratio of the depths under the surface AN: for since 
the same quantity of water is running through every 
section EF and GH, and the ehannel is supposed of 
uniform breadth, the depth of each section must be ins 
versely as the veloeity of the water passing through it. 
Thisvelocity is indeed different in different filaments of 
the section ; but the mean velocity in each section is in 
the subduplicate ratio of the depth of the filament un- 
der the surface AB. Therefore the stream becomes 
more shallow as it recedes from the source; and in eon- 
sequence of this the difference between LH and MG 
continually diminishes, and the velocities at the bottom 
and surface of the stream continually approach to equa- 
lity, and at a great distance from the source they differ 
insensibly. 

5. If the breadth of the stream be contracted in any 
part, the depth of the running water will be increased 
in that part, because the same quantity must still pass 
through ; but the velocity at the bottom will remain 
the same, and that at the surface will be less than it was 
before ; and the area of the section will be increased on 
the whole. 

6. Should a sluice be put across the stream, dipping 
a little into the water, the water must immediately rise 
on the upper side of the sluice till it rises above the level 
ofthereservoir, and the smallest immersion of the sluice 
will producethis effect. For, by lowering the sluice, the 
area of the section is diminished, and the velocity can- 
not be increased till the water heap up to a greater 
height than the surface of the reservior,and this aequires 
apressure which will produce a greater velocity of efflux 
through the orifice left below the sluice. 

7. An additional quantity of water coming into this 
channel will inerease the depth of the stream, end the 
quantity of water which it conveys ; but it will not in- 
crease the velocity of the bottom filaments, unless it 
comes from a higher source. 

29 All these consequences are contrary to experience, 
“ire all ‘eon. and show the imperfection, at least of the explanation.. 

vary toex- The third consequence is of all the most contrary to 
erence. experience. If any one will but tske the trouble of 
following a single brook from its source to the sea, he 
will find it most rapid in its beginnings among the 
mountains, gradually slackening its pace as it winds 
among the hills and gentler declivities, and at last 
creeping slowly along through the ft grounds, till it 
is checked and brought to rest by the tides of the 
| ocean. 

Nor is the second consequence more agreeable to ob- 
servation. It is universally found, that the velocity of 
the surface in the middle of the stream is the greatest 
of all, and that it gradually diminishes from thence to 
the bottom and sides. 

And the first consequence, if true, would :ender the 
xunning waters on the surface of this earth the instru. 
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ments of immediate ruin and devastation. Ifthe wa- Theory. 
ters of our rivers, in the cultivated parts of a country, =v” 
which are two, three, and four hundred feet longer than 

their sources, ran with the velocity due to that heizht, 

they would in a few minutes lay the earth bare to the 

very bones. 

The velocities of our rivers, brooks, and rills, being 
so greatly inferior to what this theory assigns to them, 
the other consequences are equally contrary to experi« 
ence. When a stream has its section diminished by nar- 
rowing the channel, the current increases in depth, and 
this is always accompanied by an increase of velocity 
through the whole of the section, and most of all at the 
surface ; and the area of the section does not increase, 
but diminishes, all the phenomena, thus coutradicting in 
every circumstance the deduction from the theory ; and 
when the section has been diminished by a sluice let 
down into the stream, the water grad ually heaps up on 
the upper side of the sluice, and, by its pressure, pro- 
duces an acceleration of the stream below the sluice, in 
the same way as if it were the beginning of a stream, as 
explained inthe theory. The velocity now is com- 
posed of the'velocity preserved from the source and the 
velocity produced by this subordinate accumulation ; 
and this accumulation and velocity continually increase 
till they become such that the whole supply is again 
discharged through this contracted section: any addi« 
tional water not only increases the quantity carried 
along the stream, but also increases the velocity, and 
therefore the section does not increase in the proportion 
of the quantity. 

It is surprising that a theory really founded on a con- mm, theory;- 
ceit, and which in every the most familiar and obvious however, 
circumstances is contradicted by facts, should have met has been 
with so much attention. That Varignon should imme- g&"<tally 
diately eatch at this notion of Guglielmini, and make it on by 
the subject of many elaborate analytical memoirs, is not Sap atta 
to be wondered at. This author only wanted donner je 
prise aw calcul ; and it was.a usual joke among the aca- 
demicians of Paris, when any new theorem wasinvented, 
donnons le a Varignon a generaliser. But his numerous 
theorems and corollaries were adopted by all, and still 
make the substanee of the present systems of hydraulics. 
Gravesande, Musehenbroek, andall the elementary trec~ 
tises of natural philosophy, deliver no other doctrines : 
and Belidor, who has been considered. as the first of all 
the scientific engineers, details the same theory in his 
great work the Architecture Hydraulique. | 

Guglielmini was, however, not altogether the dupe 
of his own ingenuity. He was not only a pretty good 
mathematician, but an assiduous and sagaciousobserver. 
He had applied his theory to some important eases 
which occurred in the course of his profession as in- 
spector of the rivers and canalsin the Milanese, and to 
the course of the Danube ; and could not but perceive 
that great corrections were necessary for making the 
theory quadrate in some tolerable manner with obser- 
vation ; and he immediately saw that the motion was 
greatly obstructed ‘by inequalities of the canal, which 
gave to the contiguous filaments of the stream trans. 
verse motions, which thwarted and confused the regular 
progress of the rest of the stream, and thus cheeked 
its general progress. These obstructions, he observed, 
were most effectual in the beginning of its course, while 
yet a small rill, running among stones, and in a very 
unequal: 
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tinequal bed. The whole stream being small, the ine- 
qualities bore a great proportion to 1t, and thus the ge- 
neral effect was great. _ He also saw that the same cau- 
ses (these transverse motions produced hy the unequal 
bettom) chiefly affect the contiguous filaments, and 
were the reasons why the velocity at the sides and bot- 
tom was so much diminished as to be less than the su- 
perficial velocity, and that even this might come to be 
diminished by the same cause. For he observed, that 
the general stream of a river is frequently composed of 
a sort of boiling or tumbling motion, by which masses 
of water are brought up to the surface and again de- 
scend. Every person must recollect such appearances 
in the freshes of a muddy river; and in this way Gu- 
glielmini was enabled to account insome measure for the 
disagreement of his theory with observation. 

Marriotte had observed the same obstruction even 
in the smoothest glass pipes. Here it could not be 
ascribed to the checks occasioned bytransverse motions. 
He therefore ascribed it tofriction, which he supposedto 
diminish the motion of fluid bodies m the same manner 
as of solids : and he thence concludes, that the filaments 
which immediately rub on.the sides of ‘the tube have 
their velocity gradually diminished, and that the fila- 
ments immediately adjoining to these, being thus obli- 
ged to pass over them or outstrip them, rub upon them 
and have their own velocity diminished in like manner, 
but in.a smaller degree; and that.the succeeding fila- 
ments towards the axis of the tube suffer similar but 
smaller diminutions. By this means the whole stream 
may come to have a smaller velocity; and at any 
rate the medium velocity by which the quantity dis- 
charged is deterrained, is smaller than it would have 
been independent of friction. 

Gugiielmini adopted this opinion of Mariotte, and in 
his next. work on.the Motion of Rivers, considered this 
as the chief cause of the-retardation ; and he added 
a.third circumstance, which he considered. as of no less 
consequence, the viscidity or tenacity of water. He ob- 
serves that syrup, ail, and other fluids, where this vis- 
edity is more remarkable, have their motions prodigi- 
ously retarded by it, and supposes that water differs 
from them only in the degree in which it possesses this 
quality ; and he says, that by this means not only the 
particles which are moving more rapidly have their mo- 
tions diminished by those in their neighbourhood which 


move slower, but that the filaments also which would 


have moved more slowly are accelerated by their more 
active neighbours ; and that in this manner the super- 
ficial and inferior velocities are ‘brought nearer to an 
equality. But this will never account for the universal 
fact, that the superficial particles are the swiftest of all. 
The superficial particles, says he, acquire by this means 
a greater velocity than the parabolic law aliows them ; 
the medium velocity is oftenin the middle of the depth : 
the numerous obstacies continually multiplied and _re- 
peated, cause the current to lose the velocity acqmred 
by the fall; the slope of the bottom then. diminishes, 
and often becomes very small, so that the force remain. 
ing 1s hardly able to overcome the obstacles which are 
still repeated, and the river is reduced almost-to a state 
of stagnation. He observes, that the Rheno, a river 
of the Milanese, has near its mouth a slope of no more 


than 5”, which he considers as quite inadequate to the 


h 


task ; end here he introduces another principle, whic 
he considers as an essential part of the theory of ope” 
currents. This is, that there arises from the very dept 
of the stream a propelling force which restores a part o 
the lost velocity. He offersnothing inproof of this prin- 
ciple, but uses it to account for and explain the motion 
of water in horizontal canals. The principle has been 
adopted by the numerous Italian writers on hydraulics, 
and, by various contrivances, interwoven with the para. 
bolic theory, as it is called, of Guglielmini. Our readers 
may see it in various modifications in the Zdrostatica e 
Idraulica: of P. Lecchi, and in the Sperienze Idrauliche 
of Michelotti. It is by no means distinct either in its 
origin or in the manner of its application to the expla 
nation of phenomena, and seems only to serve for gi- 
ving something likeconsistency to the vague andobscure 
discussions which have been published on this subjectin 
Italy. Wehave already remarked, that in that coun. 
try the subject is particularly interesting, and has been 
much commented upon. But the writers of England, 
France, and Germany, have not paid so much attention 
to it, and have more generally occupied themselves with 
the motion of water in close conduits, which seem to 
admit of a more preciseapplication of mathematical rea~ 
soning. 
Some of those have-considered with more attenio 


‘the effects of friction and viscidity. Sir Isaac Newton, 


with his usual penetration, had seen distinctly the man- 
ner in which it behoved these cireumstances to operate. 


‘He had occasion, in his researches into the mechanism 


of the celestial motions, to examine the famous hypo- 
thesis of Descartes, that the planets were carried round 
the sun by fluid vortices, and saw that there would be 


no end to uncertainty and dispute til] the modus operandi 


of these vortices were mechanically considered. He 
therefore employed himself in the mvestigation of the 
manner in which the acknowledged powers of natural 
bodies, acting according to the received laws of mecha- 
nics, could produce and preserve these vortices, and re- 
store that motion which was expended in carrying the 
planets round the sun. He therefore, in the second 
book of the Principles of Natural Philosophy, gives a 
series of beautiful propositions, viz. 51, 52, 4 e. with 
their corollaries, showing how the rotation of a cylinder 
or sphere round its axis in the midst of a-fluid will ex. 
cite a vortical motion in this fluid; and he ascertains 
with mathematical precision the motion of every fila- 
ment of this-vortex. 

He sets out from the supposition that this motion is 
excited in .the surrounding stratum of: fluid in conse- 


‘quence of a want of perfect lubricity, and assumes as 


an hypothesis, that the initial resistance (or diminution 
of the mation of the cylinder) which arises from this 
walt of lubricity, is proportional to the velocity with 
which the surface of the cy‘inder is separated from the 
contiguous surface of the surrounding fluid, and that 
the whole resistance is proportinal to the velocity with 
which the parts of the fluid are mutually separated 
from exch other. From this, and the equality of ac. 
tun and reaction, it evidently follows, that the velocity 


-of any stratum of the vortex is the arithmetical medium 


between the velocities of the strata immed ate'y within 
and without It. For the interiecdiste stratum cannot 
be in equilibrio, unless it is as much pressed torward by 

the 
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the superior motion of the stratum within it, as it is 
kept back by the slower motion of the stratum with- 
out if. 

This beautiful investigation applies in the mest per- 
fect manner to every change produced in the motion of 
a fluid filament, in consequence of the visci:lity ard fric- 
tion of the adjoining filaments ; and a filament proceed- 
ing along a tube at some small distance from the sides 
has, in like manner, a velocity which is the medium be- 
tween those of the filaments immediately suriounding 
It is therefore a problem of no very difficult solu- 
tion to assign the law by which the velocity wall gr. da- 
zlly diminish as the filament recedes from the axis of a 
cylindrical tube. It is scmewhat surprising that so 
neat a problem has never occupied the attention of the 
mathematicians during the time that thesesubjects were 
so assiduously studied ; but so it is, that nothing precise 
has been published on the snhject. ‘The only approach 
to a discussion of this kind, is a Memoir of Mr Pitot, 
read to the academy of Paris in 1726, where he consi- 
ders the velocity of efflux through a pipe. Here, by 
attending to the comparative superiority of the quantity 


of motion in large pipes, he affirms, that the total! dimi- 


nutions arising from friction will be (cwteris paribus) in 
the inverse ratio of the diameters. This was thank- 
fully received by other writers, and is now a part of 
our liydraulic theories. It has not, however, been at- 
tended to by those who write on the motion of rivers, 
though it is evident that it is applicable to these with 
equal propriety ; and had it been introduced, it would 
at euce have solved all their difficulties, and particular- 
ly would have shown how an almost imperceptible de- 
elivity would produce the gentle motion of a great ri- 
ver, without having recourse to the unintelligible prin- 
ciple of Guglhelmini. 

Mr Couplet made some experiments on the motion of 
the water in the great main pipes of Versailles, in order 
to obtain some notions of the retardations occasioned by 
friction. They were found prodigious: but were so ir- 
regular, and unsusceptible of reduction to any general 
principle, (and the experiments were indeed so few that 
they were unfit for this reduction), that he could esta- 
blishno theory.— What Mr Belidor established on them, 
and makes a sort of system to direct future engineers, is 
quite unworthy of attention. 

Upon the whole, this branch of hydraulics, although 
of much greater practical importance than the conduct 
of water in pipes, has never yet obtained move than a 
vague, and, we may Call it, slovenly attention from the 
mathematicians ; and we ascribe it to their not having 
taken the pains to settle its first principles with the 
same precision as had been done in the other branch. 
‘They were, from the beginning, satisfied with a sort of 
applicability of mathematical principles, without ever 
making the application. Were it not that some would 
accuse us of national partiality, we would ascribe it to 


this, that Newton had not pointed out the way in this 


as in the other branch, For any intelligent reader of 
the performances on the motions of fluids in close ves« 
sels, will see that there has not a principle. nay hardly 
a step of investigation, been added to those which were 
used or pointed out by Sir Isaac Newton. He has no- 
where touched this question, the motion of water in an 
open canal. In his theories of the tides, and of the 
propagation of waves, he had an excellent opportunity 
Vou. XVIII. Part I, | 
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for giving at once the fundamental principles of motion 
in a free flu'id whose surf.ce was prot horizontal. But, 
by means of some of those happy and shrewd gue-se;, 
in which, as Daniel Bernou! li savs, he excelled all me::. 
he saw the uudoubted consequences of some palpable 
phenomenon which would answer all his present pur- 
poses, and therefore entered no farther into the investi- 
gation. . 

The original theory of Gugliclmini, or the principle 
adopted by hire, that each particle of the vertical sec- 
tion of a running stream has a tendency to move as if 
it were issuing from an orifice at that depth under the 
surface, is fulse ; and that it really does so in the face of 
a dam when the flood-gate is taken away, is no le-s so ; 


and if it did, the subsequent motions would hardly have 


any resemblance to those which he assigns them. Were 
this the case, the exterior form of the cascade would 
be something like what. is sketched in fig. 3. with an 
abrupt angle at B, and a concave surface BEG. This 
will be evident to every one who combines the greater 
velocity of the lower filaments with the slower motion 
of those which must slide down above them. But this 
greater advance of the lower filaments cannot take place 
without an expenditure of the water under the surface 
AB. The surface therefore sinks, and B instantly 
ceases to retain its place in the horizontal plane. The 
water does not successively flow forward from A to B, 
and then tumble over the precipice ; but immediately 
upon opening the flood-gate, the water wastes from the 
space immediately behind it, and the whole puts on 
the form represented in fig. 4. consisting of the curve 
AaP cEG, convex from A toc, and concave from 
thence forward. The superficial water begins to acce- 
lerate all the way from A; and the particles may be 
supposed (for the preseut) to have acquired the velocity 
corresponding to their depth under the horizontal sur- 
face. This must be understood as nothing more than 
a vague sketch of the motions. It requires a very cri- 
tical and intricate investigation to determine either the 
form of the upper curve or the motious of the different 
filaments. The place A, where the curvature begius, 
is of equally difficnit determination, and is various ac- 
cording to the differences of depth and of inclination 
of the succeeding canal. 

We have given this sort of history of the progress 
which had been made in this part of hydraulics, that 
our readers might form some opinion of the many disser- 
tations which have been written on the motion of rivers, 
and of the state of the arts depending on it. Much of 
the business of the civilenyineer is intimately connected 
with it: and we may therefore believe, that siace there 
was so little principle in the theories, there could be but 
very little certainty in the practical operations. The 
fact has been, that no engineer cou!d pretend to say, 
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with any precision, what would be the effect of his opera- 


tions. One whose business had given him many oppor- 


tunities, and who kept accurate and judicious registers 


of his own works, could pronounce, with some probabi- 
lity, how much water would be brought off by a drain 
of certain dimensions and a given slope, whenthecircum- 
stances of the case happened to tally with some former 
work in which he had succeeded or failed; but out of 
the pale of his own experience he could only make a sa- 
gacious guess, A remarkable instance of this occurred 
notlong ago. A small aqueduct was lately carried inte 

Paris. 
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Theory. Paris. It had been conducted on a plan presented to the 
academy, who had corrected it, and gave a report ot 
what its performance would be. When executed in the 
most acctirate manner, it was deficient 1n the proportion 
of five to nine. When the celebrated Desaguliers was 
employed by the city of Edinburgh to superintend the 
bringing in the water for the supply of the city, he gave 
a report on the plan which was to be followed. It was 
executed tohis complete satisfaction ; and the quantity 
of water delivered was about one-sixth of the quantity 
which he promised, and about one-eleventh ot the 
quantity which the no less celebrated M‘Laurin cal- 
culated from the same plan. 
Such being the state of our theoretical knowledge Gf 
it can be called by this name), naturalists began to be 
persuaded that it was but losing time to make any use of 
atheory soincongruouswith observation, and that the only 
safe method of proceeding was to multiply experiments 
in every variety of circumstances, and to make a series of 
experiments in every important case, which should com- 
prehend all the practical modifications of that case. Per- 
haps circumstances of resemblance might occur, which 
would enable us to connect many of them together, and 
at last discover the principles which occasioned this con- 
nection ; by which means a theory founded on science 
might be obtained. And if this point shonld not be gain- 
ed, we might perhaps find a few general facts, which are 
modified in all these particular cases, in such a manner 
that we can still trace the general facts, and see the part 
of the particular case which depends on it. This would 
be the acquisition of what may be called an empirical 
theory, by which every phenomenon would be explained, 
in so far as the explanation of a phenomenon is nothing 
more than the pointing out the general fact or law under 
which it is comprehended ; and this theory would an- 
swer every practical purpose, because we should confi- 
dently foresee what consequences would resultfrom such 
and such premises ; or if we should fail even in this, we 
should still have a series of experiments so comprehen- 
sive, that we could tell what place in the series would 
correspond to any particular case which might be pro- 
posed. 7 
hag aed There are two gentlemen, whose labours in this re- 
and Bossut Spect deserve very particular notice, Professor Michelotti 
in this way, at Turi, and Abbé Bossut at Paris. The first made a 
prodigious number of experiments both on the motion 
of water through pipes and in open canals. They were 
performed at the expence of the sovereign, and no ex. 
pence was spared. A tower was built of the finest ma- 
sonry, to serve as a vessel from which the water was 
to issue through holes of various sizes, under pressures 
from 5 to 22 feet. The water was received into basons 
constructed of masonry and nicely lined with stucco 
from whence it was conveyed in canals of brick-work 
lined with stucco, and of various forms and declivities, 
The experiments on the expence of water through pipes 
are of all that have yet been made the most numerous 
and exact, and may be appealed to on every occasion. 
Those made in open canals are still more numerous, 
znd are no doubt equally accurate ; but they have not 
been so contrived as to be so generally useful, being 
m general very unlike the important cases which will 
occur in practice, and they seem to have been con- 
trived chiefly with the view of establishing or overturn. 
ang certain points of hydraulic doctrine which were pro 
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bably prevalent at the time among the practical hy- Theory, 
draulists. a 

The experiments of Bossut are also of both kinds; and 
though on a much smaller scale than those of Michelotti, 
seem to deserve cqual] confidence. As far as they follow 
the same tract, they perfectly coiicide in their results, 
which should procure confidence in the other ; and they 
are mace in situations much more 2nalogous to the usual 
practical cases. This makes them doubly valuable. 
They are to be found in his two volumes intitled Hydro- 
dynamique. He has opened this path of procedure in 
a manner so new and so judicious, that be has in some 
measure the merit of such as sha!l follow him in the 
same path. acme 
This has been most candid! yand liberally allowed him and the 
by the chevalier de Buat, who has taken up this matter Prostessive 
where the abbé Bossut left it, and has prosecuted his “*P Tell 
experiments with great assiduity; and we must now add De Ea 
with singniar success. By a very judicious consideration 
of the subject, he hit ou a particular view of it, which 
saved him the trouble of a minute consideration of the ) 


small interna] motions, and enabied him to proceed from 

a very general and evident proposition, which may be 

received as the key to a c: mplete system of practical 
hydraulics. We shall follow this ingenious author in 

what we have farther to say on the subject; and we . 
doubt not but that cur readers will think we do a service 
to the publicbymaking thesediscussions of the chevalier | 
de Buat more generally known in this country. It must ) 
not however be expected that we shall give more than 

a synoptical view of them, connected by such familiar 
reasoning as shall be either comprehended or confided 

in by persons not deeply versed in mathematical 

science. 


Sect. I. Theory of Rivers. | 

SI f 

Ir is certain that the motion of open streams must, in His lea 
some respects, resemble that of bodies sliding down in. Preposttios 
clined planes perfectly polished ; and that they would | 
accelerate continually, were they not obstructed : but | 
they are obstructed, and frequently move uniformly. ! 


This can only arise from an equilibrium between the 
forces which promote their descent and those which op- | 
pose it. Mr Buat, therefore, assumes the leading pro-- 
position, that, - | 
When water flows uniformly on any channel or bed | 
the accelerating force which obliges it to move is equal | 
to the sum of all the resistances which it meets with, whe- | 
ther arising from its own viscidity, | 
tts bed. | 
This. law is as oldas theformation of rivers,and should ! 
be the key of hydraulic science. Its evidence is clear - 
and it 1s, at any rate, the basis of all uniform motion. 
And since it is so, there must be some considerable anae | 
logy between the motion in pipes and in open channels, | 


or from the friction of 


Both owe their origin to an inequality of pressure, both 
would accelerate continually, if nothing hindered ‘ and 
both are reduced to unifermity ky the viscidit of the 
fluid and the triction of the chaniel. : 
Sa . 1 

eee eee i convenierit to — the pheno- The subjec, 

: ig 1m pipes by the acticn of its weight of the fol- | 
only along the sloping cha.nel. But previous to this, lowing dis- 


ss o ‘ 5) : 
we must take some notice of the obstruction to the entry ee a 
posed, 


of water into a channel of any kind, arising trom the 
deflection 
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Then we shall be able to sepavate this diminution of mo- 
tion from the sum total that is observed, and ascertain 
what part remaius as produced by the subsequent ob- 
structions. 

We then shall consider the principle of uniform mo- 
tion, the equilibrium between the power and the re- 
sistance. The power is the relative height of the column 
of fluid which tends to move along the inclined plane of 
its bed ; the resistance is the friction of the bed, the vis- 
cidity of the fluid, and its adhesion to the sides. Here 
are necessarily combined a number of circumstances 
which must be gradually detached that we may see the 
effect of each, viz. the extent of the bed, its perimeter, 
and its slope. By examining the effects produced by 
variations of each of these separately, we discover what 
share each has in the general effect ; and having thus 
analysed the complicated phenomena, we shall be able 
to combine those its elements, and frame a formula 
which shall comprehend every circumstance, from the 
greatest velocity to the extinction of aii motion, and 
from the extent of a river to the narrow dimensions of a 
quill. We shall compare this formula with a series of 
experiments in all this variety of circumstances, partly 
made by Mr Buat, and partly collected from other au- 


risk of floods from which they would otherwise have been 
free. 

The effects of dams or weirs, and of bars, must then 
be considered ; the gorge or swell which they produce 
up the stream must be determined for every distance 
from the weir or bar. This will furnish us with rules 
for rendering navigable or floatable such waters as have 
too little depth or too great slope. And it will appear 
that immense advantages may be thus derived, with 
moderate expence, even from trifling brooks, if we will 
relinquish all prejudices, and not imagine that such con- 
veyance is impossible, because it cannot becarried on by 
such boats aud small craft as we have been accustomed 
to look at. 

The effects of canals of derivation, the rules or max- 
ims of draining, and the general maxims of embank- 
ment, come in the next place ; and our discussions will 
conclude with remarks on the most proper forms for the 
entry to canals, locks, docks, harbours, and mouths of 
rivers, the best shape for the startlings of bridges and of 
boats for inland navigation, and such like subordinate 
but interesting particulars, which will be suggested by 
the general thread of discussion. 


It is considered, as physically demonstrated (see Hy- Natural 
DRODYNAMIcs), that water issuing from a small orifice velocity, 
in the bottom or side of a very large vessel, almost in- om 
stantly acquires and maintains the velocity which a hea- shea 

: : , Be 
vy body would acquire by falling to the orifice from the through 
horizontal surface of the stagnant water. This we shall small ori 
call its Natura Vextociry. Therefore, if we mul- fice’: 


thors ; and we shall leave the reader to judge of tlie 
agreement. 

Confident that this agreement will be found most 
satisfactory, we shall then proceed to consider very cur- 
sorily the chief varieties which nature or art may intro- 
duce into these beds, the different velocities of the same 


stream, the intensity of the resistance produced by the 
inertia of the materials of the channel, and the force of 
the current by which it continually acts on this channel, 
tending to change either its dimensions or its form. We 
shall endeavour to trace the origin of thesc great rivers 
which spread like the branclies of a vigorous tree, and 
occupy the surface even ofa vast continent. We shall 
follow them in their course, unfold all their windings, 
study their train and regimen, and point out the law of 
its stability ; and we shall investigate the causes of their 
deviations and wanderings. 

The study of these natural laws pleases the mind : but 
it answers a still greater purpose ; it enables us to assist 
nature, and to hasten her operations, which our wants 
and our impatience often find too slow. It enables us to 
command the elements, and to force them to administer 
to our warts and our pleasures. 

We shall therefore, in the next place, apply the know- 
ledge which we may acquire to the solution of the most 
important hydraulic questions which occur in the prac- 
tice of the civil engineer. 

We shall cousider the effects produced by a permanent 
addition to any river or stream by the nnion of another, 
and the opposite effect produced by any draught or offset, 
showing the elevation or depression produced up the 
stream, and the change made in the depth and velocity 
below the addition or offset. 

We shall pay a similar attention to the temporary 
swells produced by freshes. 

We shall ascertain the effects of straightening the 
course of a stream, which, by increasing’ its slope, must 
increase its velocity, and therefore sink the waters above 
the place where the curvature was removed, and dimi< 


tiply the area of the orifice by this velocity, the product 
will be the bulk or quantity of the water which is dis- 
charged. This we may call the Natrurat Expence 
of water, or the NaruraL DiscuarceE. 

Let O represent the area or section of the orifice ex- 
pressed in some knewn measure, and A its depth under 
the surface. Let g express the velocity acquired by a 
heavy body during a second by falling. Let V be the 
medium velocity of the water’s motion, Q the quantity 
of water discharged during a second, and N the natural 
expence. 

We know that V is equal to /2¢ x J h. There- 
fore Nx O. /2¢ 4/ h. 

If these dimensions be all taken in English feet, we 
have /2¢ very nearly equal to 8; and therefore V= 
8 /h, and N=O8 J h. 

But in our present business it is much more conve- 
nient to measure every thing by inches. ‘Therefore 
since a body acquires the velocity of 32 feet 2 inches 
in a second, we have 2g¢— 64 feet 4 inches or 772 inches, 
and /2g==27.78 inches, nearly 273 inches. 

Therefore V= V772 gf hs = 276 «/-h, and ‘N=O. 
N772 J h, = O. 27.78 J h. 

But it is also well known, that if we were to calcu. 
late the expence or discharge for every orifice by this 
simple rule, we should in every instance find it much 
greater than nature rcally gives us. 

When water issues through a hole in a thin plate, the 
lateral columns, pressing into the hole from all sides, 
cause the issuing filaments to converge to the axis of 
the jet, and contract its dimensions at a little distance 
from the hole. And it is in this place of greatest con- 
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traction that the water acquires that velocity which 
we observe in our experiments, and which we assume 
aa.equal to that acquired by falling from the surface. 
Therefore, that our computed discharge may best agree 
with observation, it must be calcu'ated on the suppo- 
sition that the orifice is diminislied -to the size of this 
smallest section. Butthe contraction is subject to va- 
riations, and the dimensions of this smallest section 
are at all.times difficult to ascertain with precision. 
It is therefore much more convenient to compute from 
the real dimensions of the orifice, and to correct this 
computed discharge, by means of an actual comparison 
of the computed and effective discharges in a series of 
experiments made in situations resembling those cases 
which most frequently occur in practice. This correc 
tion or its cause, in the mechanism of those internal mo- 
tions, is generally called Contraction by the writers 
on hydraulics; and_it is not confined toa hole ina 
thin plate; it happens in some degree in all cases 
where fluids are made to pass through narrow places. 
It happens in the entry into all pipes, canals, and 
sluices ; nay even in the passage of water over the 
edge of a board, such as is usually set up on the 
head of a dam or weir, and even when this is im- 
mersed in water on both sides, as in a bar or keep, 
frequently employed for raising the waters of the 
level streams in Flanders, in order to render them na- 
vigable. We mentioned an observation * of Mr Buat to 
this effect, when he saw a gooseberry rise up from the 
bottom of the canal along the face of the bar, and then 
rapidly fly over its top. We have attempted to repre- 
sent. this motion of the filaments in these different situa- 
tions. 

Fig. 5. A shows.the motion throuzh a thin plate. 

B. shows the motion when a tube of about two dia- 
meters long is added, and when the water flows with a 
full mouth. This does not always happen in so short a 
pipe (and never in one that is shorter), but the water 
frequently detaches itself from the sides of the pipe, and 
flows with a contracted jet. | 
é Cc shows the motion when the pipe projects into the 
inside of the vessel. In this case it is difficult te make 
it flow full. 

D represents a mouth-piece fitted to the hole, and 
formed agreeably to that shape which a jet would as- 
sume of itself. In this case all contraction is avoided, 
because the mouth of this pipe may be considered as the 
real orifice, and nothing now diminishes the discharge 
but a trifling friction of the sides. | 

E shows the motion of water over a dam or weir, 
where the fall is free or unobstructed; the surface of the 
lower stream being lower than the edge or sole of the 
waste-board. | 

F is a similar representation of the motion of water 
over what we would eall a dar or keep. 

It was one great aim of the experiments of Miche- 
lotti and Bossut to determine the effects of contraction 
in these cases. Michelotti, after carefully observing the 
form and dimensions of the natural jet, made varions 
mouth-pieces resembling it, till he obtained one which 
produced the smallest diminution of the computed dis- 
charge, or till the discharge computed for the area of its 
smaller end approached the nearest to the effective dis- 
charge. And he at last obtained one which gave a dis- 
charge of 983, when the natural discharge would have 
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been 1000. This piece was formed by the revolution of Theory. 
a trochoid round the axis of the jet, and the dimensions “7 


were as follow: 


Diameter of the outer orifice = 3fi 
aves --inner orifice = 46 
Length of the axis = 96 


The results of the experiments of the Abbé Bossut 
and of Michelotti scarcely differ, and they are expres- 
sed in the following table : 


N or the natural expence 10000=_ 0.27.78 /h 


Q for the thin plate fig. A \ 6526 0.18.13,/h 
almost at the surface 
Q for ditto at the depth of § feet 6195 0.17.21,/h 
Q for ditto at the depth of 16 feet 6173 0.17.15,/h 
2 : tube 2 diameters long, $125 0.22.57/h 
Q for ditto projecting inwards | 
and flowing full 6814 0.18.93,/h 
Q for ditto with a contracted - : 
jet,'fig. C: - 5137 O1427Sh 
Q for the mouth-piece, fig. D. 9831 0.27.31,/hk 
QO for a weir, fig. E. 9576 0.26.49,/h 
Q for a bar, fig. F. 9730 0.27.03, /h 


The numbers in the last column of this little table are 
the cubical inches of water cischarged in a second when 
the height % is one inch. . | 
It must be observed that the discharges assizned here 
for the weir and bar relate only to the contractions oc 
casioned by the passage over the edge of the board. The 
weir may also suffer a diminution by the contractions at 
its two ends, if it should be narrower than the stream, 
which is generally the case, because the two ends are 
commion!y of square masonry or wood-work. The con- 
traction there is nearly the same with that atthe edgeof 
a thin plate. But this could not be introduced into this 
table, because its effect on the expence is the same in 
quantity whatever is thelengthof the waste-board of the 
weir. 37 
In like manner, the diminution of discharge through Diminutior 
a sluice could not be expressed here. When a sluice is of discharge’ 
drawn up, but its lower edge still remains under water, "T0US» 4 
the discharge is contracted both above and at the sides, ane 
and the diminution of discharge by each isin propor- 
tion to its extent. It is not ezsy to reduce either of 
these contractions to computation, but they may be very 
easily observed, We frequently can observe the water, 
at coming out of a sluice into a mill course, quit the 
edge of the aperture, and show a part of the bottom 
quite dry. This is always the case when the velocity 
of efflux is considerable. When it is very moderate, 
this place is occupied by an eddy water almost stagnant. 
When the head of water is. 8 or 10 inches, and runs 
off freely, the space left between it and the sides is about 
14 inches. If the sides of the entry have a slope, this 
void space can never appear ; but there is. always this 
teudenc yto convergence, whichdiminishes the quantity 
of the discharge. | 
Py. gh EU fravensl abridge computation very much to 
sicle ischarged inthese differentsituations 
as moving with a common. velocity, which we conceive 
as produced not by a fall from the surface of the duid 
Lpich i exact only when the expence is equal to the 
pence), but bya fall Aaccommodated ta thedis« 
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charge; oritis convenient to know the height which 
would produce that very velocity whieh the water issues 
with in these situations. 

And also, when the water is observed to be actnally 
moving with a velocity V, and we know whether it is 
coming through a thin plate, through a tibe, over a 
dam, &c. it is necessary to know the pressure or HEAD 
or water h which has actually produced this velocity. 
It is convenient therefore to have the following numbers 
in readiness. 


2 
h for the natural expence = to 
LL2 
~~? Vv? 
k for a thin plate ——- . 
2060 
; V2 

A fora tube 2 diam. long = 
505 
: i * 
hk foradam or weir - = 
726 
Vr 
h for a bar » - = Wath 


It was necessary to premise these Facts inhydraulics, 
that we may be able in every case to distinguish between 
the force expended in the entry of the water into the 
conduit or canal, and the force employed in overcom- 
ing the resistances along tlie canal, and in preserving or 
accelerating its motion in it. 

The ynotion of running weter is produced by two 
causes: 1. The aetion of gravity ; and, 2. The mobi- 
lity of the particles, which makes them assume a level 
in confined vessels, or determines them to move to that 
side where there is a defect of pressure. When the sur- 
faee is level, every particle is at rest, being equal!y pre:- 
sed in all directions ; but if the surface is not level, not 
ouly does a particle on the very suifaee tend by its own 
weight towards the lower side, as a body would slide 
along an inclined plane, but there is a ferce, external to 
itself, arising froma superiority of pressure on the up- 
per end of the surface, which pushes this superficial par- 
tiele towards the lower end ; and this is not peculiar to 
the snperfieial particles, but affects every particle with- 
in the mass of water. In the vessel ACDE (fig. 6.), 
containing water with an inclined surface AE, if we 
suppose all frezen but the extreme columns AKHB, 


FGLE, and a connecting portion HKCDLG, it is. 


evident, from hydrostatical laws, that the water cn this 
connecting part will be pushed in the cirection CD ; 
and if the frozen mass BHGF were moveable it would 
also be pushed along. Giving it fluidity will make no 
change in this respeet ; and it is indifferent what is the 
situation and shape of the connecting column or co- 
lumns. The propelling force (MNF being 
is the weight of the column AMNB. The same thing 
will obtain wherever we select the vertieal columns. 
There will always be a force tending to push evcry par- 
ticle of water in the direction of the declivity. The 
consequenee will be, that the water will sink at one end 
and rise at the other, and its surface will rest in the ho- 
rizontal position a O e, cutting the former in its middle 
O. Thus cannot be unless there be not only a motion 
of perpendicular deseent and aseent of the vertical co- 
lumns, but also a real motion of translation from K to. 
wards L. It perhaps exceeds our mathematieal skill to 
tell what will be the motion of each particle. Newton 
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did not attempt it in his investigation of the motion of Theory. 


waves, hor is it at all necessary here. 
ever, acquire a very distinct notion of its general effect. 
Let OPQ be a vertical plane passing through the middle 
point O. It is evident that every particle in PQ, such 
as P, is pressed in the direction QD, with a force equal 
to the weight of a single row of particles whose length 
is the difference between the columns BH and F G. 
The force acting on the particle Q is, in like manner, 
the weight of a row of particles =AC~—ED. Now 
if OQ, OA, OE, be divided in the same ratio, so that 
all the figures ACDE, BHGF, &c. may Le similar, 
we see that the force arising solely from the declivity, 
and acting on. each particle on the plane OQ, is propor- 
tional to its depth under the surface, and that the row 
of particles ACQDE, BHPGF, &c. whieli is to be 
moved by it, is in the same proportion. Hence it un- 
questionably follows, that the accelerating force on eaeh 
particle of the row is the same in all. Therefore the 
white plane OQ tends to advance forward together 
with the same veloeity ; and in the instant immediately 
succeeding, all these particles would be found again in 
a vertiele plane indefinitely uearer to OQ; and if we 
sum up the forees, we shall find them the same as if OQ 
were the opening of a sluice, having the wa‘er on the 
side of D standing level with O, and the water on the 
other side standing at the height AC. This result is 
extremely different from that of the hasty theory of 
Gughelmini, He considers each particle in OQ as 
urged by an accelerating foree preportional to its depth, 
it is true ; but he makes it equal to the weight of the 


row OP, and never recollects that the greatest part of — 


it is balanced by an opposite pressure, nor perecives that 
the force which is not balanced must be distributed. 
among a row of particles which varies in the same pro- 
portion with itself. Whien these two circumstanees are 
neglected, the result will be incompatible with obser- 
vation. When the balanced forces are taken into the 
account of pressure, it is evident that the surfsce may 
be supposed horizontal, and that. motion shou!d obtain 
in this case as well as in the case of a sloping surface : 
and indeed this is Gugtielmini’s professed theory, and 
what he highly values himself on. He announces this 
discovery of a new principle, whieh he culls the energy 
of deep waters, as an important addition to hydraulics. 
It is owing to this, says he, that the great rivers are not 
stagnant at their mouths, where they have no pereep- 
tible ceelivity of surface, but, on the contrary, have 
greater energy and velocity than farther up, where they 
are shallower. This principle is the basis of his impro- 
ved theory of rivers, and is insisted on at great lenyth 
by all the subsequent writers. Buffon, in his theory of 
the earth, makes much use of it. We cannot-but won- 
der that it has been allowed a place in the theory of 
rivers given in the great Encyclopédie of Paris, and in 
an article having the signature (O) of D’Alembert. 
We have been very anxious to show the fals’ty of this 
principle, because we consider it as a mere subterfu;e 
of Guglielmini, by which he was able to patch up the 


mathematical theory which he hadso h--stily taken from. 
Newton or Galileo ; and we think that we have secu-. 


red our readers from being misled by it, when we show 
thatthis energy must be equally operative when the sur- 
face is on a dead level. The absuriiity of this is evi- 
dent. We shall see by and bye, that deep waters, when 
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*n actual motion, ‘have an-energy not to be found in 
shallow running waters, by which they are enabled to 
continue that motion: but this is not a moving prin- 
ciple ; and it will be fully explained, as an immediate 
result of principles, not vaguely conceived and indi- 
stinetly expressed, like thisof Guglielmini, but easily un- 
derstood, and appreciable with thegreatest precision. It 
js an energy common to all great bodies. Although 
they lose as much momentum in surmounting any ob- 
stacle as small ones, they lose but a small portion of 
their velocity. At present, employed only in consider- 
ing the progressive motion of an open stream, whose 
surface is not level, it is quite enough that we see that 
such a motion must obtain, and that we see that there 
are propelling forces ; and that those forces arise solely 
from the want of a level surface, or from the slope of 
the surface ; and that, with respect to any one particle, 
the force acting on it is proportional to the difference 
of level between each of the two columns (one on each 
side of the particle) which produce it. Were the sur- 
face level, there would be no motion ; if it is not Jevel, 
there will be motion; and this motion will be propor- 
tional to the want of level or the declivity of the sur- 
face: itis of no consequence whether the bottom be 
level or not, or what is its shape. 

Hence we draw a fundamental principle, that the 
motion of rivers depends entirely on the slope of the sur- 

ace. 

5 The sore or declivity of any inclined plane is not 
properly expressed by the difference of height alone of 
its extremities ; we must also consider its length: and 
the measure of the slope must be such that it may be 
the same while the declivity isthe same. It must there- 
fore be the same over the whole of any one inclined 
plane. We shall answer these conditions exactly, if we 
take fur the measure of a slope the fraction which ex- 
presses the elevation of one extremity above the other 


divided by the length of the plane. Thus se will 


express the declivity of the plane AI’. 


se! If the water met with no resistance from the bed in 
_ ~— which it runs, if it had no adhesion to its sides and bot- 
the resist. tom, and if its fluidity were perfect, its gravity would 
ance is accelerate its course continually, and the earth and its 
equalto inhabitants would be deprived of all the advantages 


the accele- 


accele- which they derive from its numberless streams. They 
rating force. 


would run off so quickly, that our fields, dried up as 
soon as watered, would be barren and useless. No soil 
could resist the impetuosity of the torrents ; and their 
accelerating force won'd render them a destroying 
scourge, Were it not that, by kind Providence, the re- 
sistance of the bed, and the viscidity of the fluid, be- 
come a check which reins them in and sets bounds te 
their rapidity, In this manner the friction on the sides, 
which, by the viscidity of the water, is communicated 
to the who'e mass, and the very adhesion of the par- 
ticles to each ether, and to the sides of the channel, are 
the causes which make the resistances bear a relation to 
the velocity ; so that the resistances augmenting with 
the velocities, come at last to balance the accelerating 
force. Then the velocity now acquired is preserved, 
and the motion becomes uniform, without being able 
to acqyire new increase, unless some change succeeds 
either in the slope or in the capacity of the channel. 
Hence arises the second maxim in the motion of rivers, 
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that when a slream moves untformly,theresistance is equal 
to the accelerating force. 

As in the efflux of water through orifices, we pass 
over the very beginnings of the accelerated motion, 
which is a matter of speculative curiosity, and consider 
the motion m a state of permanency, dcpending on the 
head of water, the area of the. orifice, the velocity, and 
the cxpence ; so, in the theory of the uniform motion 
of rivers, we consider the slope, the transverse section or 
area of the stream, the uniform velocity, and the ex- 
It-will be convenient to affix precise meanings 
to the terms which we shall employ. 

The secrion of a stream is the area of a plane per 
pendicular to the direction of the general motion. 

The resistances arise ultimately from the action of 
the water on the internal surface of the channel, and 
must be proportional (ceteris paribus) tothe extent of 
theaction. Therefore if we unfold the wholeedge of this 
section, which is rubbed as it were by the passing wa- 
ter, we shall have a measure of the extent of this action. 
In a pipe, circular or prismatical, the whole circum- 
ference is acted on; but in a river or canal ACDQ 
(fig. 6.) the horizontal line a@ O e, which makes the up- 
per boundary of the section a CD e, is free from all ac- 
tion. The action is confined to the three lines a C, C 
D, De. We shall call this line a CD e the sorper of 
the section. | 

The MEAN VELociTy is that with which the whole 
section, moving equally, would generate a solid equal 
to the expence of the stream. This velocity is to be 
fyund perhaps but in one filament of the stream, and 
we do not know in which filament it is to be found. 


Terms pre. 
cisely ¢Xe 
plained. 


Since we are attempting to establish an empirical 


theory of the motion of rivers, founded entirely on ex~ 
perimentsand palpable deductions fromthem ; and since 
it is extremely difficult to make exper}ments on open 
streams which shall have a precision sufficient for such 
an important purpose—it would be a most desirable 
thing to demonstrate an exact analogy between the 
mutual! balancing of the acceleration and resistance in 
pipes and in rivers ; for in those we can not only make 
experiments with all the desired accuracy, and admit- 
ting precise measures, but we can make them in anum- 
ber of cases that are almost impracticable in rivers. We 
can increase the slope of a pipe from nothing to the 
vertical pcsition, and we can employ every desired de-« 
grec of pressure, so as to ascertain its effect on the ve-« 
locity in degrees whieh open streams will not admit. 
The Chevalier de Buat has most happily succeeded in 
this demonstration ; and it is here that his good fortune 
and his penetration have done so much service to practi- 
cal science. 


tube, 
Fig. 7. 
motion, 10 greater head would be wanted ; but thcre. 
are obstructions arising from friction, adhesion, and 
viscidity. This requires force. Let this be the cffice 
of the rest of the head of water in the reservoir. There 
is but one allotment, appropriation, or repartition, of 
the whole head which will answer. Suppose E to be 

the 
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the point of partition, sothat DE is the head 1veces- 
ssry for impressing the actual velccity on the water 
(a head or pressure which has a relation to the form or 
circumstance of the entry, and the contraction which 
takes place there). The rest EA is wholly employed 
in overcoming the simultaneous resistances which take 
place along the whole tube AB, and is in equilibrio 
with this resistance. Therefore if we apply at E a 
tube EC of the same length and diameter with AB, 
and having the same degree of polish or roughness ; and 
if this tube be inclined in such a manner that the axis 
of its extremity may coincide with the axis of AB in 
the point C— we affirm that the velocity will be the 
same in both pipes, and that they will have the same 
expence ; for the moving force in the sloping pipe EC 
is composed of the whole weight of the column DE 
and the relative weight of the column EC: but this re- 
lative weight, by which alone it descends along the in- 
clined pipe EC, is precisely equal to the weight of a 
vertical column EA of the same diameter. Every thing 
therefore is equal in the two pipes, viz. the lengths, 
the diameters, the moving forces, and the resistances ; 
therefore the velocities and discharges will also be e- 
qual. 

This is not only the case on the whole, but also in 
every part of it. The relative weight of any part of 
it EK is precisely in eguilihrio with the resistances 
along that part of the pipe ; for it has the same propor. 
tien to the whole relative weight that the resistance has 
to the whole resistance. Therefore (and this is the most 
important circumstance, andthe basis of the whole theory ) 
the pipe EC may be cut shorter, or may be lengthened 
to infinity, without making any change in the velecity 
or expence, so long asthe propelling head DE remains 
the same. 

Leaving the whole head DA, as it is, if we lengthen 
the horizontal pipe AB to G, it is evident that we in- 
crease the resistance without any addition of force to 
overcome it. The velocity must therefore be diminish- 
ed ; and it will now be a velocity which is produced by 
asma!ler head than DE: therefore if we were to put 
in a pipe of equal length at E, terminating in the. ho- 
rizontal line AG, the water will not run equally in 
both pipes. In order that :t may, we must discover 


the diminished velocity with which the water now ac- 


tually runs along AG, and we must make a head DI 
eapable of impressing this velocity at the entry of the 
pipe, and then insert at I a pipe IH of the same length 
with AG. The expence and velwcity of both pipes 
will now be the same (a). 


nv’ Hf R. 


What has now been said of a horizontal pipe AB 
would have been equally true of any inclined pipe AB 
A’B (fig. 8). Drawing the horizontal line CB, we 
see that DC is the whole head or propelling pressure 
for either pipe AB or A’B; andif DE is the bead ne- 
cessary for the actual velocity, EC is the head necessary 
for balancing the resistances 3; and the pipe EF of the 
same length with AB, and terminating in the same ho- 
rizontal line, will have the same velocity: znd its in. 
clination being thus determined, it will have the same 
velocity and expence whatever be its lenc<h. 

Thus we see that the motion in any pipe, horizontal 
or sloping, may be referred to or substituted for the 
motion in another inclined pipe, whose head of water 
above the place of entry, is that productive of the 
velocity of the water in the pipe. 
the accelerating force is equal to the resistance: we 
may therefore consider this last pipe asa river, of which 
the bed and the slope are uniform or constant, and the 
current in a state of permanency ; and we now may 
clearly draw this important conclusion. that Pipes and 
open streams, when ina state of permanency, perfectly: 
resemble each other in the circumstances which are the 
immediate causes of this permanency. The equilibrium 
between the accelerating force obtains not onlyin ge. 
neral, but takes place through the whole length of the 
pipe or stream, and is predicable of every individual 
transverse section of either. To make this more pale 
pably evident, if possible, let us consider a sloping Cy= 
lindrical pipe, the current of which is ii a state of per- 
manency. We can conceive it as consisting of two 
half cylinders, an upper anda lower. ‘These - re rune. 
ning together at an equal pace ; and the filaments of 
each immediately contiguous to the separating plane 
and to each other, are not rubbing on each other, nor 
affecting each others motions in the smallest degree. 
It is true that the upper half is pressing on the lower, 
but in a direction perpendicular to the motion, and. 
thercfore not affecting the velocity ; and we shall sce. 
presently, that although the lower side of the Pipe bears 
somewhat more pressure than the other, the resistances 
are not changed. (Indeed this odds of pressure is ac- 
companied with a difference of motion, which need 
not be considered: at present ; and we may suppose 
the pipe so small or so far below the surface, that this 
shall be insensible). Now let us suppose, that in an 
instant the upper half cylinder is annihilated: We 
then have an open stream; and every circumstance 
of accelerating force and of resistance remains precisely 
as it was, The motion must therefore continue as i¢ 


did ; 


RR 
(a) We recommend it to the reader to make this distribution or allotment of the different portions of the 
pressure very familiar to his mind. Itis of the most extensive influence in every question of hydraulics, and will 


on every occasion give him distinct conceptions of the internal procedure. 


Obvious as the thought seems to ve, 


it has. escaped the attention of all the writers on the subject. Lecchi, in his Hydraulics pubiished in 1766, as. 


cribes something like it to Daniel Bernoulli c 


but Bernoulli, in the passage quoted, only speaks of the partition 


of pressure in the instant of opening an orifice. Part of it, says he, is employed in accelerating the quiescent 


waier, alld producing the velocity of efflux, 
sides of the vessel. 


, and the remainder produces the pressure (now diminished) on the 
Bernoulli, Bossat, ana all the goo: wrizers, 


make this distribution in express terms in their 


‘ Po ers e i “ . e ° e « « sy 
explanation of the motion of water through successive orifices ; antl it is surprising that no one beitore the Cheva. 


her de Buat saw that the resistance 
we should call this good fortune, we inust ascribe to his 
that he has made of it: ‘“ suum curque” 


arising from friction required a similar partition of the pressure ; but though 
great sagacity and justness of conception the beautitul use. 
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did; and in this state the only accelerating force is the 

slope of the surface. ‘The demonstration therefore is 
comp'ete. | 

From these observations and reatonings we draw a 

general and important conclusion, “ That the same 

pipe will be susceptible of different velbcities, which it 


‘will preserve uniform to any distance, according as It 


has different inclinations; and each inclination of a pipe 
of given diameter has a certain velocity peculiar to it- 
se'f, which will be maintained uniform to any distance 
whatever ; and this velocity increases continual'y, ac- 
cording to some law, to be discovered by theory or ex- 
periment, as the position ofthe pipe changes, from be- 
ing horizontal till it becomes vertical ; in which position 
it has the greatest uniform velocity possible relative to 
its inclination, or depending on inclination alone.” 

Let fhis velocity be called the Train, or the raTE 
of each pipe. 

It is evident that this principle is of the utmost con- 
sequence in the theory of hydraulics ; for by experi- 
ment we can find the train of any pipe. It is in train 
when an increase of length makes no change im the ve- 
locity, Iflengthening the pipe increases the volocity, 
the slope of the pipe is too great, and vice versa. And 
having discovered the train of a pipe, and observed its 
velocity, and computed the head productive of this ve- 
locity with the contraction at the entry, the remain- 
der of the head, that is the slope (for this is equiva- 
lent to EA), is the measure of the resistance. Thus 
we obtain the measure of the resistance to the motion 
with a given velocity in a pipe of given diameter. If 
we change.only the velocity, we get the measure of the 
new resistance relative to the velocity ; and thus disco- 
ver the law of relation between the resistance and ve- 
locity. Then, changing only the diamater of the pipe, 
we get the measure of the resistance relative to the dia- 
meter. This is the aim of a prodigious number of ex- 
periments made and collected by Buat, :and which we 
shall not repeat, but only give the results of the. differ- 
ent parts of his investigation. 

We may cxpress the slope of a pipe by the symbol 


~, 1 being an inch for instance, and s being the slaunt 
s 

Jength of a pipe which is one inch more elevated at 
one end than at the other. Thus a river which has a 
declivity of an inch and a half in 120 fathoms or 8640 


. : 13 1 
inches, has its slope = —-*—> or—-—~. : 
ope = 5640 "5560 But in order 


to obtain the hydraulic slope of a conduit pipe, the 
height of the reservoir and place of discharge being 
given, we must subtract froin the difference of elevation 
the height or head of water necessary for propelling the 
water into eny pipe with the velocity V, which it is 
, | V2 

supposed actually to’have. This is-555° The remain- 
der d is to be considered as the height of the declivity, 
which is to be distributed equally over the whole length 


| d 1 
i of the pipe, and the slope is then_, = -. 


Lt € 
_ There is another important view to be'taken of the 
slope, which the reader should make very familar to his 
thoughts. It expressesthe proportionbetween the weight 
of the whole column which is in motion and the weight 
which is employed in overcoming the resistance ; and 


the resistance to the motion of any column of water is 
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equal to the weight of that column multiplied by the —--—— 


1 ~ 
fraction -, which expresses its slope. 
“ ; 47 

We come now to consider more particularly the re- of the ye. 
sistances which in this manner bring the motion to a sistances 
state of uniformity. If we consider the resistances which 
which arise from a cause analogous to friction, we see bring the 
that they must depend entirely on the inertia of the ~~ 
water. What we call the resistance is the diminution unifrmity. | 
of a motion. which would have obtained but for these 
resistances; and the best way we have of measuring 
them is by the force which we must employ in order to 
keep up or restore this motion. We estimate this mo- 
tion by a progressive vejocity, which we measure by the 
expence of water in a given time. We judze the velo- 
citytodiminish, when the quantity discharged diminishes; 
yet it may be otherwise, and probably is otherwise. The 
absolute velocity of many, if not all, of the particles, 
my even be increased ; but many of the motions, being 
transverse to the general direction, the quantity of mo- 
tien in this direction may be less, while the sum of the 
absolute motions of all the particles may be greater. 
When we increase the general velocity, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the impulses on all the inequali- 
ties are increased in this proportion ; and the number of 
particles thus impelling and deflected at the same time 
will increase in the same proportion. The whole quan- 
tity therefore of these useless and lost motions will in- 
crease in the duplicate ratio of the velocities, and the _ 
force necessary for keeping up the motion will do so al- 
so; that is, the resistances should increase as the squares 
of the velocities. 

Or if we consider the resistances as arising mercly 
from the curvature of the imperceptible internal mo- 
tions occasioned by the inequalities-of the sides of the 
pipe, and as measured by the forces necessary for pro- 
ducing these curvilineal motions; then, because the 
curves will be the same whatever are the velucities, the 
deflecting forces will be as the:squares of the velocities ; 
butthesedeflecting forces are pressures, propagated from 
the parts urged on pressed by the external force, and 
are proportional to these external pressures by the prin- 
ciples of hydrostatics. Therefore the pressures or forces 
necessary for keeping up the velocities are as the squares 
of these velocities ; andthey are our only measures of , 
the resistances which must be considered as following 
the same ratio. Whatever view therefore we take of 
the nature of these resistances, we are led to consider 
them as proportional to the squares of the velocities. 


We may therefore express the resistances by the sym- 
2 


bol > m being seme number to be discovered by ex- 


periment. Thus, in a particular pipe, the diminution 
of the motion or the resistance may be the 1000th 
Vz 

1000° 

Now if g be the accelerating power of gravity on , 


part of the square of the velocity, and R = 


any particle od will be its accelerating power, by which 
FS 


e : ° * q ; 
itwould urge it down the pipewhose slopeis-. There- 
3 
fore, 
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Theory. fore, by the principle of uniform motion, the equality of 
wy——"_ the accelerating force, and the resistance, we shall have 


Ys and V/s = ./mg; that is, the product of 
m  § 
{ the velocity, and the reciprocal of the square root of 


the slope, or the quotient of the velocity divided by the 


slope, is a constant quantity J m g for any given pipe 3 
and the primary formula for all the uniform velocities 


img 


Ss 


ef one pipe is V= 


| 48 Mr Buat therefore examined this by experiment, but 
| > 3 found, that. even with respect to a pipe or channel which 
‘reasoning Was uniform throughout, this was not true. We could 


‘ef De Buat, give at once the final formula which he found to ex~ 
baictng press the velocity in every case whatever; but this 
these resist- would be tooempirical. The chief steps of his very sa- 
_anees, Kc. . . oe . : 

gacious investigation are instructive. We shall there- 
fore mention them briefly, at least as far at they tend 
to give us any collateral information ; and let it always 
be noted, that the instruction which they convey is not 
abstract speculation, but experimental truths, which 
must ever remain as an addition to our stock of know- 
ledge, although Mr Buat’s deductions from them should 
prove false. 

He found, in the first place, that in the same chan- 
nel the product of V and ws increased as ~s increa- 
sed; that is, the velocities increased faster than the 
square roots of the slope, or the resistances did not in- 
crease as fast as the squares of the velocities. We beg 
leave to refer our readers to. what we said on the resist- 
ance of pipes to the motion of fluids through them, in 
the article PNeumatics, when speaking of bellows. 
They will there see very valid reasons (we apprehend) 
forthinking that the resistancesmust increase moreslow- 
ly than the squares of the velocities. 


It being found, then, that V \s is not equal to a 
constant quantity «/ mg, it becomes necessary to inves- 
tigate some quantity depending on Vs, or, as it is 
called, some function of Ns, which shall render 
Ny mg a constant quantity. Let X be this function 
of Vs, so that we shall always have VX equal to the 


m g 


constant quantity ,/ mg, or equal to the actual 


velocity V of a pipe or charmel which is in train. 

Mr Buat, after many trials and reflections, the chief 
of which will be mentioned by and by, found a value 
of X which corresponded with a vast variety of slopes 
and velocities, from motions almost imperceptible, in a 
bed nearly horizontal, to the greatest velocities which 
could be produced by gravity alone in a vertical pipe ; 
and when he compared them together, he found a very 
discernible relation between the resistances and the 
magnitude of the section: that is, that in two channels 
which had the same slope, and the same propelling 
force, the velocity was greatest in the channel which 
had the greatest section relative to its border. This 
may reasonably be expected. The resistances arise 
from the mutual action of the water and this border. 

The water immediately contiguous to it is retarded, 
and this retards the next, and so on. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that if the border. and the velocity, 


and the slope, be the same, the diminution of this veloa 
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city will be so much the less as itis to be shared among Theory. 
a greater number of particles; that is, as the arca of y= 
the section is greater iu proportion to the extent of its 5 
border. The dimuuition of the gencral or medium ve 
locity must be less in a cylindrical pipe than in a square 
one of the same area, because the border of its section 
is less. 

It appears evident, that the resistance of each particle 
1s in the direct proportion of the whole resistance, and 
the inverse proportion of the number of particles which 
receive equal shares of it. It is therefore directly as the 
border, and inversely as the section. Thereforein the 


e Ve 6 ° 6 
expression —which we have given for the resistance, 
m 


the quantity m cannot be constant, except in the same 
channel ; and in different channels it must vary along 
with the relation of the section to its border, because 
the resistances diminish in proportion as this relation in- 
creases. 

Without attempting to discover this relation by theo- 
retical examination of the particular motions of the va« 
rious filaments, Mr Buat endeavoured to discover it by 
a comparison of experiments. But this required some 
manner of stating this proportion between the augmen- 
tation of the section and the augmentation of its bor- 
der. | 
His statement is this: He reduces every section to 
a rectangular parallelogram of tlie sarne area, and 
having its base equal to the border unfolded into .a 
straight line. The product of this base by the height 
of the rectangle will be equal to the area of the sec- 
tion. ‘Therefore this height will bea representative of 
this valuab'e ratio of the section to its border (we do 
not mean that there is any ratio between a surface and 
a line: but the ratio of section to section is different 
from that of border to border; and it is the ratio of 
these ratios which is thus expressed by the height of 
If S be the section, and B the border, 


7 is evidently a line equal to the height of this rect. 


angle. Every section being in this manner reduced te 
a rectangle, the perpendicular height of it may be called 
the HYDRAULIC MEAN DEPTH of the section, and may be 
expressed by the symbol d. (Buat calls it the mean ra- 
dius). Ifthe channel be a cylindrical pipe, or an open 
half cylinder, it is evident that dis half the radius, If 
the section is arectangle, whose width 1s wv, and height 


wh 


h, the mean depth SS Tah &c. %In general, if q re- 


present the proportion of the breadth of a rectangular 


canal to its depth, that is, if g be made =< we shall 
t 


Now, since the resistancesmust augment as the propor- 


tion of the border to the section augments, m in the for. 
® 


mulas “8 and V/s=,/mg must follow the pro- 
portions of d, and the quantity ,/ m g must be propor- 
tional to ,/ d, for different channels, and — should 


be a constant quantity in every case, 
+ H Our 
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Our author was aware, however, of a very specious 
objection to the close dependence of the resistance on 
the extent of the border ; and that it might be said 
that a double border did not occasion a double resist- 
ance, unless the pressure on all the parts was the same. 
For it may be naturally (and it is generally) supposed, 
that theresistance will be greater when the pressure is 
greater. The friction or resistance analogous to fric- 


tion may therefore be greater on an inch of the bottom 


than on an inch of the sides; but M. d’Alembert and 
many others have demonstrated, that the paths of the 
filaments will be the same whatever be the pressures. 
This might scrve to justify our ingenious author ; but he 
was determined to rest every thing on experiment. He 
therefore made an experiment on the oscillation of water 


in syphons, which we have repeated in the following 


form, which is affected by the same circumstances, and 
is susceptible of much greater precision, and of more 
extensive and important application. 

The two vessels ABCD, abcd (fig. 9) were con- 
nected by the syphon EFG gfe, which turned round 
in the short tubes E and e, without allowing any water 
to escape ; the axis of these tubes being in one straight 
line. ‘The vessels were about 10 inches deep, and the 
branches FG, fg of the syphon were about five feet 
long. The vessels were set. on two tables of equal 
height, and (the hole e being stopped) the vessel ABCD, 


and the whole syphon, were filled with water, and water 


was poured into the vessel a4 cd till it stood at a cer- 
tain height LM. The syphon was then turned into a 
horizontal position, and the plug drawn out of e, and 
the time carefully noted which the water employed in 
rising to the level HK £h in both vessels. The whole 
apparatus was now inclined, so that the water ran back 
into ABCD. The syphon was now put in a vertical 
position, and the experiment was repeated.— No sensible 
or regular difference was observed in the time. Yet in 
this: experiment the pressure on the part G g of the sy- 
phon: was more than six times greater than before. As 
it was thought that the friction on this small part (only 
six inches) was too small a portion of the whole obstruc- 
tion, various additional obstructions were put into this 
part of the syphon, and it was even lengthened te nine 
feet ; but still no remarkable difference was observed. 
It was even thought that the times were less when the 
syphon was vertical. 

Thus M. De Buat’s opinion is completely justified ; 
and he may be allowed to assert, that the resistance de- 
pends chiefly on the rclation between the section and 


: n 
its border; and that “ne should be a constant quan. 
tity. | 

To ascertain this point was the object of the next se- 
ries of experiments: to see whether this quantity was 


really constant, and, if net, to discover the law of its. 


variation, and the physical circumstances which ac- 
companied the variations, and may therefore be consi- 
dered as their causes. A careful comparison of a very 
great number of experiments, made with the same slope, 
and with very different channels and velocitics, showed 
that ./am g did not follow the proportion of Jd, nor 
of any power of ,/d. This quantity ./mg increased 
by smaller degrees in proportion as Vd was greater. 


even at the distance of half an iuch. 


LAY FE baht 


In very great beds ,/mg was nearly proportional to 
dad; but in smaller channels, the velccities diminished 
much more than Jd did. Casting about for some way 
of accommodation, Mr Buat considered, that some ap- 
proximation at least would be had by taking off from 
cd some constant small quantity. This is evident: 
For such a diminution will have but a trifling effect 
when A/d is great, and its cffect will increase rapidly 
when ,/d is very small. He therefore tried various 
values for this subtraction, and compared the results 
with the former experiments ; and he found, that if in 


every case /d be diminished by one-tenth of an inch, 
the calculated discharges would agree very exactly with 
the experiment. ‘Therefore, instead of ,/d, he makes 
use of s/d--0.1, and finds this quantity always pro- 


Xm g§ 
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stant quantity, or very nearly so. It varied from 297 
to 287 in all sections, from that of a very small pipe to 
that of a little canal. In the large sections of canals 
and rivers it diminished still more, but never was less 
than 256. 

This result is very agreeable to the most distinct no- 
tions that we can form of the mutual actions of the 
water and its bed. We see, that wlien the motion of 
water is obstructed by a solid body, which deflects the 
passing filaments, the disturbance does not extend to 
any considerable distance on the two sides of the body. 


portional to ,/mg, or finds that 


In like manner, the small disturbances, and impercep- 


tible curvilineal motions, which are occasioned by the 
infinitesimal inequalities of the channel, must extend to 
a very small distance indeed from the sides and bottom 
of the channel. We know, too, that the mutual adhe- 
sion or attraction of water for the solid bodies which 
are moistened by it, extends to a very small distance ; 
which is probably the same, or nearly so, in all cases. 
Mr Buat observed, that a surface of 23 square inchiee, 
applied ta the surface of stagnant water, lifted 1001 
grains ; another of 53 square inches lifted 365 : this was 
at the rate of 65 grains per inch nearly, making a co- 
lumn of about one-sixth of an inch high. Now this ef 
fect is very much analogous to a real contraction of the 
capacity of the channel. The water may be conceived 
as nearly stagnant to this small distance from tlie border 
of the section. Or, to speak more accurately, the di- 
minuticn of the progressive velocity occasioned by the 
friction and adhesion of the sides, decreases very rapidly 
as we recede from the sides, and ceases to be sensible at 
a very small dista:ce. 

The writer of this article verified this by a very simple 
and instructive experiment. Hewasmaking experiments 
on the production of vortices, in the manner suggested 
by Sir Isaac Newton, by whirling a very accurate and 
smoothly polished cylinder in water ; and he found that 
the rapid motion of the surrounding water was cenfined 
to an exceeding small distance from the cylinder, and it 
was not till after many revolutions that it was sensible 
We may, by the 
way, suggest this as the bes: form of experiments for ex- 
amining the resistances cf pipes. The motion excrted by 
the whirling cylinder in the stagnant water is equal and 
opposite to the motion lost by water passing along a 

surlace 


is a con-« 
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surface equal to that of the cylinder with the seme velo- 
city. Be this as it may, we are justified in considering, 
with Mr Buat, the section of the stream as thus dimi- 
nished by cutting off a narrow border all ronnd the 
touching parts, and supposing that the motion and dis- 
charge is the same as if the root of the mean depth of 
the section were aiminished by a small quantity, nearly 
constant. We see, too, that the effect of this must be 
inscnsible in great canals and rivers ; so that, fortunate- 
ly, its quantity is best asccrtained by experiments made 
with small pipes. This is attended with another con- 
veniency, in the opinion of Mr Buat, namely, that the 
effect of viscidity is most sensible in great masses of wa- 
ter in slow motion, and is almost insensible in small 
pipes, so as not to disturb these experiments. We 
may therefore assume 297 as the general value of 


n/m eg 
r»/d—0.1 


Since we have 


ve - in 


ag? /d-—0.1? 88209 


qe 
—<—- 


we have also 


(/¢— 0.19%, = 


This we may express by 


m 


 —— 
243.6 C/d— 0.1. 
” ( af d—0.1)%, And thus, when we have cxpressed 


2 
the effect of friction by voution quantity m 1s vari- 
m 


4 


n(/d—0.1) 
m is an invariable abstract number equal to 243.7, given 
by the nature of the resistance which water sustains 
from its bed, and which indicates its intensity. 


And, lastly, since m=n (/ d—-0.1)?, we have 


a/ mg =r/ng (,/d—0.1), and the expression of 
the velocity V, which water acquires and maintains 
along any channel whatever, now becomes V = 


r/ng(/d—0.1) yo will hie 0.1) which 


eats 9 (be leant 
X x 


X is also a variable quantity, depending on the slope 
of the surface or channel, and expressing the accelera- 
ting force which, in the case of water in train, is in 
equilibrio with the resistances expressed by the numera- 
tor of the fraction. 

Having so happily succeeded in ascertaining the va- 
riations of resistance, let us accompany M. Buat in his 
investigation of the law of acceleration, expressed by the 
value of X. 

Experience, in perfect agreement with any distinct 
opinions that we can form on this subject, had already 
showed him, that the resistances increased in a slower 
ratio than that of’ the squares of the velocities, or that 
the velocities increased slower than af s,  Lherefore, 


n/t g (./d—0.1) 
xX 


able, and its general value is , in which 


in the formula V— which, for one 


channel, we may express thus, Nps we must admit 


thet X is sensibly equal to ./s when the slope is very 
small or s very great. But, that we may accurately 
express the velocity in proportion as the slope augments, 
we must have X greater than ,/s; and moreover, 


Eiht. 
a/s 


tions are necessary, that our values of V, deduced from 


a , 
the formula V= Re May apiee with the experiment. 


In order to comprehend évery degree of slope, we 
must particularly attend to the motion through pipes, 
because open canals will not furnish us with instances of 
exact TRAINS with great slopes and velocities. We 


can make pipes vertical. In this case ne o> and the 
s 


velocity is the greatest possible for a train by the action 
of gravity: But we can give greater velocities than this 
by increasing the head of water beyond what prodiices 
the velocity of the train. 
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aa must increase as n/ s dimimishes. These condi- Theory. 


Let AB (fig. 10.) be a vertical tube, and let CA Fig.10, 


be the head competent to the velocity in the tube, 
which we suppose to be in tram. ‘The slope is !, and 
the full weight of the column in motion is the precise 


: ] : 
measure of the resistance. The value of —, considered 
s 


as a slope, is now a maximum; but, considered as ex 
pressing the proportion of the weight of the column in 
motion to the weight which is in equilibrio with the re- 
sistance, it may not be a maximum ; it may surpass uai- 
ty, and s may be less than J. For if the vessel be filled 
to E, the head of watef is increased, and will produce 
a greater velocity, and this will produce a greater re- 
sistance. The velocity being now greater, the head 
EF which imparts it must be greater thanCA. But it 
will not be equal to EA, because the uniform velocitics 
are found to increase faster than the square roots of tlie 
pressures. This is the general fact. Therefore F is 
above A, and the weight cf the column FB, now er- 
ployed to overcome the resistance, is greater than the 
weight of the column AD in motion. In such cases, 


therefore, + greater than unity, is a sort of fictitious 
s 


slope, and only represents the proportion of the re- 
sistance to the weight of the moving column. This 
proportion may surpass unity. 

But it cannot be infinite: For suppesing the head of 
water infinite: if this produce a finite velocity, and we 
deduct from the whole height the height corresponding 
to this finite velocity, there will remain an infinite head, 
the measure of an infinite rcsistance produced by a finite 
velocity. This does not accord with the observed law 
of the velocities, where the resistances actually do not 
increase as fast as the squares of the velocitics. ‘There- 
fore an infinite hcad would have produced an infinite 
velocity, in opposition to the resistances: taking off the 
head of the tube, competent to this velocity, at the en- 

ry of the tube, which head would also be infinite, the 
remainder would in all probability be finite, balancing 
a finite resistance. 

Thercfore the value of s may remain finite, although 
the velocity be infinite ; and this is agreeable to all cur 
clearest notions of the revistances. my 

Adopting this principle, we rust find a valuc of X 
which will answer all these conditions. 2. It must be 
sensibly proportional to /s, while s is great. It must 
always be less than,/s. 8. It must deviate from the 


proportion of /s, so much the more ase/'s is smaller. 
H 2 4. It 
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Theory. 4, It must not vanish when the velocity is infinite. 
rye’ 5. It must agree with arange of experiments with every 
variety of channel and of slope. 

We shall understand the nature of this quantity X 
better by representing by lines the quantities concerned 
in forming it. 

If the velocities were exactly as the square roots of 
the slopes, the equilateral hyperbola NKS (fig. 11.) 
between its assymptotes MA, AB, would represent 


A __. The values of »/ s would be 


Fig. 11. 


the equation V= 


s 
represented by the abscissze, and the velocities by the 
ordinates, and V ,/ s=A would be the power of the 
hyperbola. But since these velocities are not sensibly 


equal to “escent when ,/ s is very great, and devi~ 
5 . 


ate the more from this quantity as ,/ s is smaller; we 
may represent the velocities by the ordinates of another 
curve PGT, which approaches very near to the hyper- 
bola, at a great distance from A along AB ; but sepa- 
rates from it when the abscisse are smaller: so that if 
AQ represents that value of ,/s (which we have seen 
may become less than unity), which corresponds to an 
infinite velocity, the line QO may be the assymptote of 


the new curve. Its ordinates are equal to x while 


is 
a = should be such that 


those of the hyperbola are equal to Therefore 


the ratio of these ordinates or 


it shall be so much nearer to unity as /s is greater’ 
mn, shall surpass it so much the more as ,/ s is smal- 
er. 

To express X, therefore, as some function of ,/ s so 
as to answer these conditions, we see in general that 
X must belessthan ,f s. And it must not be equal to 
any power of ,/ s whose index is less than unity, be- 


etoet henraid 
».< 


would differ so much the more from 


unity as ,/ s is greater. Nor must it be any multiple 


of ,/'s.such as q ,/ s, for thesame reason. H we make 
X= ,/ s—K, K being a constant quantity, we may 
answer the first condition pretty well. But K must be 
very small, that X may not become equal to nothing, 
except In some exccedingly small value of ,/ s. Now 
the experiments will not admit of this, because the ra- 
tio § 


pe does not increase sufficiently to correspond 


with the velocities which we observe in certain slopes, 
unless we make K greater than unity, which again is in- 
consistent with other experiments. We learn from such 
canyassing that it will not do tomake K a constant quan- 
tity. If we should make it any fractionary power of ,/ s 
it would make X=0, that is, nothing, whens is = 1, 
which is also contrary to expericnce. It would seem, 
therefore, that nothing will answer for K but some 
power of ,/ s-which has a variable index. The loga- 
rithm of ,/ s has this property. We may therefore 
try'to make X= ,/s—log.,/ s. Accordingly if we try 


the equation V = Pe al | 
aj S—hyp. log. 


—7— We shall find a 
is 
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very great agreement with the experiments till the de- ‘Theory. | 
clivity becomes considerable, or about ,4,, which is ~~ 
much greater than any river. . But it will not agree 
with the velocities observed in some mill courses, and 
in pipes of astill greater declivity, and givesa velocity 
that is toosmall; and in vertical pipes the velocity is 
riot above one half of the true one. We shall get rid 
of most of these incongruities if we make K consist 


of the hyperbolic logarithm of ae $s augmented by a 
small constant quantity, and by trying various values for 
this constant quantity, and comparing the results with 
experiment, we may hit on one sufficiently exact for all 
practical purposes. 

M. de Buat, after repeated trials, found that he 
would have a very great conformity with experiment 
by making K=log. Rh s+1.6, and that the velocities 
exhibited in his experiments would be very well repre- 

| 291 (w d—0'1) 


nf koe Late +1.6 55 

There is a circumstance which our author seems to Mutual ad 
have overlooked on this occasion, and which is undoubt- rng of 
edly of great effect in these motions, viz. the mutual ad- |-7 Pte 
hesion of the particles of water. 


sented by the formula V= 


This causes the water yorter, 

which is descended (in a vertical pipe for example) to 

drag more water after it, and thus greatly increases its 

velocity. We have seen an experiment in which the 

water issued from the bottom of a reservoir threugh a 

long vertical pipe having a very gentle taper. Jt was 

15 feet long, one inch diameter at the upper end, and 

two inches at the lower. The depth of the watcr in 

the reservoir was exactly one foot; in a minute there 

were discharged 2 ;°, cubic fect of water. It must 

therefore have issued through the hole in the bottom ot 

the reservior with the velocity of 8.85 feet per second 

And yet we know that this head of water could not 

make it pass through the hole with a velocity greater 

than 6.56 feet per second. This increase must therefore 

have arisen from the cause we have mentioned, and is a 

proof of the great intensity of this force. We doubt not 

but that the discharge might have been much more in- 

creased by proper contrivances ; and we know many in 

stances in water pipes where this effect is produced in a 

very great degree. } $6. | 
| 


The following case is very distinct : Water is brought an actua 
into the town of Dunbar in the county of East Lothian case 
from a spring at the distance of about 3200 yards. It 
is conveyed along the first 1100 yards in a pipe of two 
inches diameter, and the declivity is 12 feet 9 inches ; _ 
from thence the water flows in a pipe of 1} diameter, 
with a declivity of 44 feet three inches, making in all 
57 feet. When the work was carried as far as the two- 
inch pipe reached, the discharge was found to be 27 
Scotch pints, of 103} cubie inches each in a minute. 
When it was brought into the town, the discharge was 
28. Here it is plain thatthe deseent along the second 
stretch of the pipe could derive ne impulsion from the 
first. This was only able to supply 27 pints, and to 
deliver it into a pipe of equal bore. It was not equiva~- 
lent to the forcing it into a smaller pipe, and almost 
doubling its velocity. It must therefore have been drag- 
ged into this smaller pipe by the weight of what was 
descending along it, and this water was exerting a 
force equivalent to a head of 16 inches, increasing the 
velocity from 14 to about 28. If 
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It must be observed, that if this formula be just, 
there can be no declivity so small that a current of wa- 
ter will not take place in it. And accordingly none 
has been observed in the surface of a stream when this 
did not happen. But it also should happen with re. 
spect to any declivity of bottom. Yet we know that 
water will hang on the sloping surface of a board with- 
out proceeding further. The cause of this seems to 
be the adhesion of the water combined with its visci- 
dity. The viscidity of a fluid presents a certain force 
which must be overcome before any current can take 
place. | 
A series of important experiments were made by 
our author in order to ascertain the relation between 
the velocity at the surface of any stream and that at 
the bottom. These are curious and valuabie on many 
accounts. One circumstance deserves our notiee here, 
viz. that the difference between the superficial and bottom 
velocities of any stream are proportional to the square 
rools of the superficial velocities. From what has been 
already said on the gradual diminution of the velocities 
among the adjoining filaments, we must conclude that 
the same rule holds good with respect to the velocity of 
separation of two filaments immediately adjoining. 
Hence we learn that this velocity of separation is in all 
cases indefinitely small, and that we may, without dan- 
ger of any sensible error, suppose it a constant quan- 
tity in all cases. 

We think, with our ingenious author, that on a 
review of these circumstances, there is a constant or in- 
variable portion of the accelerating force employed in 
overcoming this viscidity and producing this mutual se- 
paration of the adjoining filaments. We may express 


this part of the accelerating force by a part —. of that 


slope which constitutes the whole of it. If it were 
not employed in overcoming this resistance, it would 
produce a velocity which (on account of this resistance) 
A 
JS—L,/S. 
This must therefore be taken from the velocity. exhi- 
bited by our general formula. When thus corrected, it 


is not produced, or is lost. This would be 


MM 
J/s—L Vs + 1.6 
v/ne___). But as the term —V "2 _ 
JS—LJS JS—L,/S 
is compounded only of constant quantities, we may ex- 
press. it by a single number. This has been collected 
from a scrupulous attention to the experiments (espe- 


cially in canals and great bodies of water moving with 
very small velocities ; in which case: the effects of vis- 


would become V = (./d—0.1) ( 


cidity must become more-remarkable), and it appears: 


that. it may. be valued: at Pe “es or 0.3 inches very 


nearly. 


From the whole of the foregoing considerations: 
drawn from nature, supported by such reasonings as our 
most distinct notions of the internal motions will ad- 
mit, and authorised by a very extensive comparison 


ER. 


with experiment, we are now in a condition to eonclude 


of water, and involving every circumstance which ape 
pears to have any share in the operation. 

Therefore, let 

V represent the mean velocity, in inches per second, 


indefinite. 

d The hydraulic mean depth, that is, the quotient 
arising from dividing the section of the channel, in 
square inches, by its border, expressed in linear inches. 

s The slope of the pipe, or of the surface of the 
current. It is the denominator of the fraction expres- 
sing this slope, the numerator being always unity ; and 
is had by dividing the expanded length of the pipe or 
channel by the difference of height of its two extrea 
mities. 

g The velocity (in inches per second) which a heavy 
body acquires by falling during one second. 

n dn abstract constant number, determined by expe« 
rimeut to be 243.7. 

L The hyperbolic logarithm of the quantity to which 
it is prefixed, and is had by multiplying the common 
logarithm of that quantity by 2.3026. 

We shall have in every instance 


Vag fa 0) 


Vv— ey 


Ds: ad hey L./ $F 1.6 
This, in numbers, and English measure, is 


‘‘. — aiP ADT} 0.3 (Vd—0.1) 


~~ sae LAs +- 1.6 


0.3 (f/f d—0.1) 


And in French measure 


oe 


A gee LS 41.6 


Vl tO) —0.3 (d=w0.1). 


The following table contajns the real experiments 
from which this formula was deduced, and the compas 
rison of the real velocities with the velocities computed 
by the formula. It consists of two principal sets of 
experiments. The first are those made on the motion 
of water in pipes. The second are experiments made 
on open canals and rivers. In the first set, column Ist’ 
contains the number of thé experiment ; 2d, the length 
of the tube ; 3d, the height of the reservoir ; 4th, the 
values of S, deduced from column second and third ; 
5th gives the observed velocities ; and 6th the veloci- 
ties calculated ‘by the formula. 

In the second set, column 2d gives the area of the 
section of the channel ; $d, the border of the canal or 
circumference of the section, deducting the horizontal 
width, which sustains no friction ; 4th, the square root 
Wd of the hydraulic mean depth ; 5th, the denominator 
S of the slope ; 6th, the observed mean velocities ; and 
7th, the mean velocities by the formula. In the last 
ten experiments on large canals and a natural river 
the 6th column gives the observed velocities at the 


surface. 
Ser [, 
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Formula 
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1s IN TRAIN, In a pipe or open channel, whose sec. tle uniform 
tion, figure, and slope, are constant, but its length motion of 


water. 
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Ser I. Experiments on Pipes. 


Experiments by Chevaher De Buav. 


4 ig - Veloci- 
No A i, e me Values Velocities | Beucae 
Pipe. | Reservoir. of s. observed. | culated. 


Vertical Tube % of a Line in Diameter and 
Jd = 0.117851. 


Inch. Inch. Inch. Inch. Inch. 
1 12| 16.166 | 0.75636 11.704 | 12.006 
4 12} 13.125 | 0.9307 9.753 |10.576 
Vertical Pipe 13 Lines Diameter, and 
Jd — 0.176776 Inch. 
8 184.166 | 42.166 | 0.9062 | 45.468 [46.210 
4 | Do. 38.388 | 0.9951 | 43.156 | 43.721 
5 | Do. 86.666 1.0396 42.3885 | 42.612 
6 | Do. 35.333 1.0781 |} 41.614 |41.714 
Lhe same Pipe Horizontal. 
Y 134.166 | 14.583 | 2.5838 | 26.202 | 25.523 
8 | Do. 9.292 4.0367 | 21.064 | 19.882 
9 | Do. 5.292 7.036 14.642 | 14.447 
10 | Do. 2.083 | 17.6378 7.940 | 2.351 


Vertical Pipe 2 Lines Diameter, and ,/d = 0.204124. 


il | 36.25 |] 51.250 0.85451 | 67.373 | 64.945 
12 | Do. | 45.250 | 0.96338 | 59.605 | 60.428 
13 | Do. | 41.916 1.03808 | 57.220 | 57:838 
14} Do. | $8.750 | 1.12047 | 54.186 °155.321 


‘ ; 1 
Same Pipe with a sl —___ 
Pe #04 ba OP emake 


15 | 36.25 | 33.500 | 1.29174 | 51.151 | 50,983 


16 | 36.25 | 15.292 2.7001 33.878 | 33.167 
17 Do. 8.875 4.76076 | 25.480 | 24.553. 
18 Do. 5.292 7-89587 | 19.940 | 18.818 
19 Do. 2.042 | 20.01637 | 10.620 {110.492 


Same Pipe Horizontal. 


Vertical Pipe 2,°, Lines Diameter, and Jd = 0.245798. 


20 


; 53.250 | 0.95235 | 85.769 |85.201 
21 | Do. | 50.250 | 1.00642 | 82.471 182.461 
22 | Do. | 48.533 | 1.0444 181.646 . 
23} Do. | 48.333 | 1.0444 | 79.948 ¢| 80-698 
241 Do. | 47.916 | 1.0529 | 81.027" | 80.318 
25) Do. | 44.750 | 1.1241 (76.079 |77.318 
20 | Do. 1 41.250 | 1.2157 (73.811 173.904 
Lhe same Pine with ihe slope peoen 
1.3024 
27 | 36.25] 37.5 | 1.3323 | 70.822 | 70.188 


Length 


Inch. 


The same Pipe Horizental. 


Height 
of 


Reservoir. 


Inch. 


36.25 | 20.166 


9.083 
7.361 
5. 
4.916 
4.833 
3.708 
2.713 
2.083 
1.625 
0.833 


Values 
of & 


Inch. 
2.1303 
5.2686 
6.4504 
9.3573 
9.5097 
9.6652 

12.4624 
16.8135 
21.6639 
27.5102 
52.8427 


Veloci- 
Velocities | ties cal- 
observed. culated. 
Inch. Ineh. 
51.956 150.140 
33.577 | 32.442 
98.6058 |28.801 
23.401 | 28.195 
22.989 | 22.9074 
22.079 | 22.754 
19.587 | 19.550 
16.031 | 16.324 
14.295 | 14.008 
12.680 | 12.115 
73677 $.215 


Pipes sensibly Horizontal fd = 0.5, or 1 Inch Diameter. 


39 
40 
4} 
42 
43 
44 


wr 


36 5.6508 
26.666 7.48 
20.950 | 10.3215 
18 10.7580 
6 33.1G62 
23.7 33.6658 
14.6 54.634 
13.7 Be -7772 
12.32 64.1573 
8.96 . 

8.06 87.8679 
7.780 101.0809 
5.93 |182.1617 
re \ 186.0087 
0.7 257.8863 
0.5 1540°75 
0.15 (5113.42 


84.945 
71.301 
58.808 
58.310 
29.341 
28.669 
21.856 
20.970 
19.991 
16.625 
16.284 
15.112 
13.3815 


1 10.671 


10.441 
8.689 
3.628 
1.589 


Experiments by the Abbe Bossut. 


6c0 


58 | 600 


12 
4; 


161.312 


54.5966 


ZRQS2 


12.228 


85.524 
72.617 
60.034 
58 472 
20,668 
20.412 
22 056 
21.240 
19.950 


16.548 


15.232 
15.005 


; 10.656 


8 824 
3.218 
1.647 


Horizontal Pipe 1 Inch Diameter Jd = 0.5. 


21.975 
11.756 


Horizontal Pipe 1% Inch Diameter ad = 0.5774. 


DA, 19.0781 
Q4 33.6166 
12 87 0828 
2A, 48.3542 
24 64.1806 
12 66 3020 
24 78.0532 
24, 92.9474 
12 95.8756 
12 125.6007 
12 155.4015 
12 185.2487 


48.534 
34.473 
33.160 
28 075 
24.004 
23.360 
21.032 
18.896 
18.943 
16.128 
14.066 
12.560 


Horizontal 


49.5135 
35.180 
33.106 
28.211 
24.025 
23.345 
21.182 
19.096 
18.749 
15.991 
14.119 
12.750 
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Horizontal Pipe 2.01 Inch Diameter /d==0:708946. 


No ae — Values Velocities ee 
Pipe. | Reservoir. fe. observed. culated. 
71 360 QA 21.4709 | 58.903 | 58.808 
72 720 24 35.8082 | 43. 43.136 
73 360 12 41.2759 | 40.322 | 39.587 
7% | 1080 24, 50.4119 | 35.765 | 35.096 
75 | 1440 24 65.1448 | 30.896 | 30.0906 
76 | 720 12 70.1426 | 29.215 | 28.796 
77 | 1800 24 79.8487 | 27.470 | 26.639 
78 | 2160 24, 94.7901 | 27.731 | 24.079 
79 | 1080 12 99.4979 | 23.806 | 23.400 
SO | 1440 12 129.0727 | 20.707 | 20.076 
81 | 1800 12 158.7512 | 18.304 | 17.788 
$2 | 2160 12 188.5172 | 16.377 | 16.097 


Mr Couptet’s Experiments at Versailles. 


Pipe 5 Inches Diameter fd =1.11808. 


83 |84240| 25 $378.26 | 5.323 | 5.287 
84 | Do. | 24 3518.98 | 5.213 | 5.168 
85 | Do. | 21.083 | 4005.66 | 4.806 | 4.887 
86 | Do. | 16.750 | 5041.61 | 4.127 | 4.225 
87 | Do. | 11.833 | 7450.42 | 3.154 | 3.388 
$8 | Do. 5.583 415119.96 | 2.011 | 2.254 


Pipe-18 Inches Diameter Jd==2.12132. 


89 | 43200 | 145.083 | 304.973 | 39.159 | 40.510 


Set II. Experzments with a Wooden Canai. 


Section | Border Values M ean M ean 
we of €o73 Values |Velocity | Velocity 

Canal. | Canal. | % Vd of s. jobserved | calculated. 

Trapezium Canal. 

Inch. Inch. Inch. Inch. | Inch. Inch. 
QO} 18.84] 13.06 | 1.20107 | 212 | 27.51 | 27.19 
9}| 50.60/29 50 | 1.80906 | 212 128 92 | 29.88 
92) 83.43 | 20. 1.7913 412 | 27.14 | 28.55 
93| 27.20|15.31 | 1.3329 | 427 | 18.28 | 20.39, 
94, 39.36/18.18 | 1.4734 | 427 12080 | 29.71 
95, 50.44] 20:37 | 1.5786 | 427 122.87 | 24.37 
96| ‘56.43 121.50 | 1.6201 | 427-\23.54 | 25.14 
97| 98.741 28.25 | 1.8696 | 432 |28.29 | 29.06 
98|100 74) 28.53 | 1.8791 | 432 |28.52 | 20.93 
99}119.58| 31.06 | 1.9622 | 432 | 30.16 | 30.60 
100}126.20 | $1.91 | 1.9887 | 432 131.58 | 31.03 — 
101/130.71 | 32.47 | 1.0064 | 432 131.89 | 31.39 
102)135.32 | 33.03°| 1.0241 482 |32.32 | 31.61 
103} 20.83} 13.62 | 1.2367 11728 .| 8.94 8.58 
10+] 34.37} 17. 1.4219 {1728 | 9.71 9.98 
105| 86.77| 17.56 | 1.4471 (1728 111.45 |. 0.17 
106) 42.01 118.69 | 1.4992 11728 112.34} 10.53 


TeV VEN RB: 
Rectangular Canal. 

Section | Border Mean Mean 
Ne of of ee haem Velocity | Velocity 

Canal. | Canal. afd | oF Ss. bserved.| calcul. 
107) 34.50 | 21.25 | 1.27418 | 458} 20.24 | 18.66 
108} 86.251 27.25 | 1.77908 | 458] 28.29 | 26.69 
109, 34.50) 21.25 | 1.27418 | 929] 13.56 | 11.53 
110, 35.22 | 21.33 | 1.23499 |1412] 9.20 | 10.01 
114) 51.75| 23.25 | Lagigt | 1412] 12.10 | 11.76 
112) 76.19 | 26.08 | 1.70921 | 1412)14.17 | 13.59 
113)105.78 | 29.17 |1.90427 |1412)15.55 | 15.24 
114; 69. |25.25 |1.65308 19288] 4.59 | 4.56 
115]155.25 | 35.25 ' 2.09868 9288 | 5.70 5.86 


Set III. Experiments on the Canal of Jaron. 


Section | Border | (Velocity ,V cleci- 
Ne of of bs ser Nespas obs. at |ty cal- 

Canal. Canal. ft | Ee Surface. jculated. 
116] 16252 | 402 6.3583 8919) 17.42 | 18.77 
117) 11905 | 866 5.70320 {11520} 12.17 | 14.52 
118] 10475 | 360 5.3942 §15360; 15.74 | 11.64 
119| 7858 | 340 4.8074 {21827} 9.61 8.38 
120: 7376 | 337 4.6784 |27648] 7.79 7.07 
121} 6125 | 324 4.3475 |27648! 7.27 6.55 

Experiments on the River Haine. 

Section ; Border Velocity |Veloacit 
N? of of aes vane Nat A iio 

River. | River. Jd OF % | Surface. | calcul. 


SSE ee Agta Gee | one eee cee | come cee eee ee | i, eee a te TE SrSS uaa Gray 


122) 31498 | 569 | 7.43974 | 6048] 35.11 | 27.62 
123} 38838 | GOL |8.03879 | 6413) 31.77 | 28.76 
124) 30905 | 568 | 7.37632 132951] 13.61 | 10.08 
125! 39639 | 604 | 8.10108 |357231 15.96 | 10.53 


The comparison must be acknowledged to be most 
satisfactory, and shows the great penetration and ad- 
dress of the author, in so successfully sifting and ap- 
preciating the share which each co-operating circum~ 
stance has had in producing the very intricate and com« 
plicated effect. It adds some weight to the principles 
on. which he has proceeded in this analysis of the me- 
chanism of hydraulic motion, and must give us great 
confidence in a theory so fairly established on a very 
copious induction. 


ot these internal motions. And it must always be re- 
membered that the investigatzon of the formula, al. 
though it be rendered somewhat more perspicuous by 
thus having recourse to those motions, has no depen 
dence on the truth of the principles. Fer it is, i fact, 
nothing but a classification of experimeuts, which are 
grouped together by some one circumstance of slope, 
velocity, form of section, &c. in order to discover thie 
law of the changes which are induced by a variation of 

| the 


Theory. 


. r 61 
The author offers it only asa ratio- The th 


na! and well-founded probability. To this character it a well- 
is-certainly entitled ; for the suppasitions made in it founded 
are agreeable to the most distinct notions we can form probability, 


eory 


=O he how 

Theory. the circumstances which do not resemble. The pro- 
\ey——/ cedure was precisely simi'ar to that of the astronomer 
when he deduces the elements of an orbit from a mul- 

titude of observations. This was the task of M. de Buat ; 

and he candidly and modestly informs us, that the find- 

ing out analytical forms of expression which would ex- 

hibit these changes was the work of Mr Benezech de St 
Honore, a young officer of engineers, and his colleague 

in the experimental course. It does honour to his skill 

aud address; and we think the whole both a pretty 

and instructive specimen of the method of discovering 

the laws of nature in the midst of complicated pheno- 

mena. Daniel Bernoulli first gave the rules of this me- 

thod, and they have been greatly improved by Lam- 

bert, Condorcet, and De la Grange. Mr Coulemb 

has given some excellent examples of their application 

to the discovery of the laws of friction, of magnetical 

and electrical attraction, *c. But this present work 

is the most perspicuous and familiar of them all. It is 

the empirical method of generalising natural phenome- 

na, and of deducing general rules, of which we can 

» give no other demonsrtation but that they are faithful 
representations of matters of fact. We hope that others, 
encouraged by the success of M. de Buat, will fol- 

low this example, where public utility is preferred to 


62 a display of mathematica! knowledge. 

the expe- Although the author may not have hit upon the pre- 

ae cise modus operandi, we agree with him in thinking that 

=e nature seems to act in a way not unlike what is here 
supposed. At any rate, the range of experiments is so 
extensive, and so multifarious, that few cases can occur 
which are not included among them. The experiments 
will always retain their value (as we presume that they 
zre faithfully narrated), whatever may become of the 
theory ; and we are confident that the tormula will give 
an answer to any question to which it may be applicable 
infinitely preferabie to the vague guess of the most sa- 
gacious and experienced engineer. 

We must however observe, that as the experiments 
on pipes were all made with scrupulous care in the con- 
trivance and execution of the apparatus, excepting only 

,_°> , those of Mr Couplet on the main pipes at Versailles, 
a maneth we may presume that the formula gives the greatest 
the formula Velocities which can be expected. In ordinary works, 
too large Where joints are rough or leaky, where drops of solder 


for ordinary hang in the inside, where cocks intervene with defi- 
works. cient water-ways, where pipes have awkward bendings, 
contractions, or enlargements, and where they may con- 
tain sand or air, we should reckon on a smalier velocity 
than what results from our calculation ; and we presume 
- that an undertaker may with confidence promise 4 of 
this quantity without any risk of disappointing his em- 
ployer. We imagine that the actual performance of 
canals will be much nearer to the formula. 

We have made inquiry after works of this kind exe- 
cuted in Britain, that we might compare them with the 
formula. But all our canals are locked and without 
motion ; and we have only learned by an accidental in- 
formation from Mr Watt, that a canal in his neigh- 
bourhood, which is 18 feet wide at the surface, and 
seven feet at the bottom, and four feet deep, and has a 
slope of one inch in a quarter of a mile, runs with the 
velocity of 17 inches per second at the surface, 10 at 
the bottom, and 14 in the middle. If we compute 


the motion of this canal by our formula, we shall find Theory. 


the mean velocity to be 133. 

No river in the world has had its motion so much 
scrutinized as the Po about the end of the last century. 
It had been a subject of 100 years continual litigation 
between the inhabitants of the Bolognese and the Fer- 
rarese, whether the waters of the Rheno should be 
thrown into the Tronco de Venezia or Po Grande. 
This occasioned very numerous measures to be taken of 
its sections and declivity, and the quantities of water 
which it contained in its different states of fulness. 
But, unfortunately, the long established methods of mea- 
suring waters, which were in force in Lombardy, made 
no account of the velocity ; and not all the intreaties of 
Castelli, Grandi, and other moderns, could prevail on 
the visitors in this process to deviate from the established 
methods. We have therefore no minute accounts of its 
velocity, though there are many rough estimates to be 
metwith inthat valuable collection publishedat Florence 
in 1723, of the writings on the motion of rivers. From 
them we have extracted the only precise observations 
which are to be found in the whole work. 

The Po Grande receives no river from Stellata to 
the sea, and its slope in that interval is found most sur- 
prisingly uniform, namely, six inches in the mile (redu- 
ced to English measure). The breadth in its great 
freshes is 759 feet at Lago Scuro, with a very uniform 
depth of 31 feet. In its lowest state (in which it is 
called Po Magra), its breadth is not less than 700, and 
its depth about 10}. | 

The Rheno has a uniform declivity from the Ponte 
Emilio to Vigarano of 15 inches per mile. Its breadth 
in its greatest freshes is 189 feet, and its depth 9. 

Signor Corrade in his report says, that in the state of 
the great freshes the velocity of the Rheno is most ex~ 
actly + of that of the Po. 

Grandi says that a great fresh in the Rheno employs 
12 hours (by many observations of his own) to come 
from Ponte Emilio to Vigarno, which is 50 miles. 
This is a velocity of 44 inches per second. And, by 
Corrade’s proportion, the velocity of the Po Grande 
must be 55 inches per second. 

Montanari’s observation gives the Po Magra a vclo- 
city of 31 inches per second. 

Let us compare thesevelocities with the velocities cal- 
culated by Buat’s formula. 

The hydraulic mean depths d and D of the Rheno 
and Po in the great freshes deduced from the above 
measures, are 98.6 and 344 inches ; and their slopes s 
and S are 7,5; and y53g5- This will give 
307(./D. —0.1) 


ee Fe 0.3 D —0.1 = 1761 
iS—L./s ete (/ (= 52.176 inches 


$07(,/d—0.1) 
a $ ine $+ 1.0 
inches. | 

These results differvery little from the velocities above 
mentioned. And if the velocity corresponding to a 
depth of 31 feet be deduced from that observed by 
Montanari in the Po Magra 10 feet deep, on the sup- 
position that they are in the proportion of 4/d, it will 
be found to be about 532 inches per second. 

This comparison is therefore highly to the credit of 
the 


and 0.8 (./d — 0.1) = 46.727 


| ! 
@ 
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|| pherty. the theory, and would have been very agreeable to 4th, These pieces of information will explain the de. Theory. 
‘= M. de Buat, had he known it, as we hope it is to our viation of rivers fromthe rectilinea] course; theresistanec | ; 
65  yeaders. occasioned by these deviations ; and the circumstanecs 
jen We have collected many accounts ef water pipes, and on which the regimen of a winding stream depends. 
“1e 


made the comparisons, and we flatter ourselves that these 


- f the the- 1 2eAreneites 
| be. have enabled us to knprove the theory. They-shall ap- 


§ 1. Of the Forms of the Channel. 
| TY. 67 
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pear in their proper place: and, we may just observe 
here, that the two-inch pipe, which we formerly spoke 
of as conveying the water to Dunbar, should have yield- 
ed only 25% Scotch pints per minute by the formula, 
instead of 27; a small error. 

We have, therefore, no hesitation in saying that this 
single formula of the uniform motion of water is one 
of the most valuable presents which natural science and 
the arts have received during the course of this cen- 
tury. wer 

We hoped to have made this fortunate investigation 
of the chevalier de Buat still more aceeptable to our 
readers by another table, which should eontain the va- 


lues of eineasiigs —ready calculated for every de- 


Js—Ls+1.6 
clivity that can occur in water pipes, canals, or rivers. 
Aided by this, which supersedes the only difficult part 
of the computation, a person could caleulate the velo- 
city for any proposed case in less than two minutes. 
But we have not been able to get it revdy for its ap- 
pearance in this article, but we shall not fail to give it 
when we resume the subject in the article Warer- 
Works; and we hope even to give its results on a scale 
which may be earried in the pocket, and will erable 
the unlearned practitioner to solve any question with ac- 
curacy in halt a minute. 


We have now established in some measure a TuEory 
or Hyprauuics, by exhibiting a general theorem 
which expresses the relation of the chief circumstances 
of all such motions as have attained a state of perma- 
nency, in so far as this depends on the magnitude, 
form, and slope of the ehsnnel. This permanency we 
haveexpressed by the term Train, saying that the stream 
is in train. 

We proceed to considerthe subordinate circumstances 
contained in this theorem ; such as, Ist, The forms 
which nature or art may give to the bed ofarunning 
stream, and the manner of expressing this form in our 
theorem. 2d, The gradations of the velocity, by which 
it decreases in the different filaments, from the axis or 
most rapid filament to the border ; and the connection 
of this with the mean veloeity, which is expressed by 
our formula. 3d, Having acquired some distinct no- 
tions of this, we shall be ab!e to see the manner in which 
undisturbed nature works in forming the beds of our ri- 
vers, the forms which she affects, and which we must 
imitate in all their local modifications, if we would se~« 
cure that permanency which is the evident aim of all 
her operations. We shall here learn the inutual action 
of the current and its bed, and the circumstances which 
ensure the stability of both. These we may call the 
regimen or the conservation of the stream, and may say 
that it is in regimen, or tn conservation. This has a re« 
lation, not to the dimensions and the slope alone, or to 
the accelerating force and the resistance arising from 
mere inertia ; it respects :mmechately the tenacity of the 
bed, and is different from the train. 


Vol. XVIII. Part I. 


The numerator of the fraction which expresses the The semi- 


velocity of a river in train has Jd for one of its fac- cireular 

tors. That form, therefore, is most favourable to the f7™ Mos 

motion which gives the greatest value to what we have — 
* 7 g 

called the hydraulic mean depth d. This is the prero- 

gative of the semicircle, and here d is equal to half the 

radius ; and all other figures of the same area are the 

more favourable,asthey approach nearer to a semicirele. 

This is the form, therefore, of all conduit pipes, and 

should be taken for aqueducts which are built of ma- 

sonry. Iase and accuracy of execution, however, have 

made engineers prefer a rectangular form ; but neither 

of these will do for a channel formed out of the ground. 

We shall soon see that the semicircle is ineompatible i as! 

with a regimen ; and, if we proceed through the regu- patible 

lar polygons, we shall find that the half hexagon is the with regi- 

only one which has any pretensions to a regimen ; yet ™e” 

experience shows us, that even its banks are too steep 

for almost any soil. A dry earthen bank, not bound 

together by grass roots, will hardly stand with a slope 

of 45 degrees ; and a canal which conveys running wa- 

ters will not stand with this slope. Banks whose base 2 

is to their height as four to three will stand very well in stand beste; 

moist soils, and this is a slope very usually given. This 

form is even affeeted in the spontaneous operations of 

nature, in the ehannels whieh she digs for the rills and 

rivulets in the higher and steeper grounds. | 
This form has some mathematical and mechanical 

properties which intitle it to some further notice. Let 

ABEC (fig. 12.) be such a trapezium, and AHGC fig. 12, 

the reetangle of equal width and depth. Bisect HB 

and EG by the vertieles FD and KI, and draw the 

verticals 6 B,e E. Because AH: HB=3: 4, we have 

AB-=5, and BD=2, and FD=3, and BD+DF= 

BA. From these premises it follows, that the trape- 

zium ABEC has the same area with the rectangle ; for 

HB being bisected in D, the triangles ACF, BCD 

are equal. Also the border ABEC, which is touched 

by the passing stream, is equal to FDIK. Therefore 

the mean depth, whieh is the quotient of the area divi- 

ded by the border, is the same in both ; and this is the 

case, whatever is the width BE at the bottom, or even 

though there be no reetangle such as b BE e interposed 

between the slant sides. 10 
Of all rectangles, that whose breadth is twice the Best form 

height, or which is half of a square, gives the greatest of a chan- 

mean depth. If, therefore, FK be double of FD, the "+ 

trapezium ABEC, which has the same area, will have 

the largest mean depth of any sueh trapezium, and will 

be the best form of a channel for conveying running 

waters. In this case, we have AC—10, AH=3, and 

BE=2. Or we may say that the best form is a trape- 

zium, whose bottom width is % of the depth, and whose 

extreme width is 4°. This form approaches very near 

to that which the torrents in the hills naturally dig for 

themselves in uniform ground, where their action is not 

checked by stones which they lay bare, or which they 

deposit in their course. This shows us, and it .will be 

fully confirmed by ~ by, that the channel of a river 

+ is 
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is not a fortuitous thing, but has a relation to the con- 
sistency of the soil and velocity of the stream. 

A roctargle, whose breadth is $ of the depth of wa- 
ter, wil therefore have the same mean depth with a 
triangle whose surface width is 3 of its vertical depth ; 
for this is the dimensions when the rectangle 6 BE ¢ 1s 
taken away. 


Let A be the area of the section of any channel, 2 


its wid h (-vben rectangular), and f its depth of water. 
Then what we have called its mean depth, or d, wil be 


Ae ve if ses the ratio of tl 
w+oh?— woh Or if g expresses the ratio of the 


width to the depth of a rectangular bed ; that is, if 


g= , we have a very simple and ready expression for 
h , 


the mean depth, either from the width or depth. For 


é= wv _, ord= si 
q+2 —— 
Therefore, if the depth were infinite, and the width 


e qW ° * e 
finite, we should have d=— ; or if the width be infi- 


nite, and the depth finite, we have d=h. And these 
are the limits of the values of d; and therefore in ri- 
vers whose width is always great in comparison of the 
depth, we may without much error take their real 
depth for their hydraulic mean depth. Hence we de- 
rive a rule of easy recollection, and which will at all 
times give us a very near estimate of the velocity and 
expence of a running stream, viz. that the velocities are 
nearly as the square roots of the depths. We find this 
confirmed by many experiments ot Michelotti. 

Also, when we are allowed to suppose this ratio of the 
velocities and depths, that is, 11 a rectangular canal of 
great breadth and small depth, we sball have the quan- 
tities discharged nearly in the proportion of the cubes 
of the velocities. For the quantity discharged d is as 
the velocity and area jointly, that.is, as the height and 
velocity jointly, because when the width is the same the 
area is as the height. Therefore, we have d==h v—. 
But, by the above remark, h==v*. Therefore, d= 
v® ; and this is confirmed by the experiments of Bossut, 
vol. 11.. 236. Also, because d is as vh, when w is 
constant, aud by the above remark (allowable when 
w is very great in proportion to hk) v is as fk, we 
have das h ,/ h, or h3, or the squares of the discharges 
proportional to the cubes of the heights in rectangular 
beds, and in their corresponding trapeziums. 

1. Knowing the mean depth and the proportion of 
the width and real. depth, we can determine the dimen. 
sions of the bed, and we have w=gd+2d, and h=d 

2d 
uaa | 

2. If we knew the area and mean depth, we can in 
like manner find the dimensions, that is, w and h ; for 


wh er 
A=wh,andd= np Eb therefore—= a / ih 


2h’ eee A 
A oi 4a? 
ao 
3. If d’ be known, and one of the dimensions be: 
given, we can find the other; for d=—~ a gives 
w+eth 
2hd 
So mone and A= —” d on 
hod WL 


4. If the velocity V and the slope S for a river in 
train be given, we can find the mean depth ; for V= 


297 , 
J/S—L Sie) (/d—0.1.). Whence we 
deduce ,/ d—0.1 = Md — smd p— 
ae ——0.3 


(Sak £S 4-176) 

to this quantity + 0.1. 

5. We can deduce tlie slope which will put in train 
a river whose channel has.given dimensions. We make 
297 (,/ d—0.1) 
V +0.3(,/¢---0.1). 
—L /S+1.6, which we correct by trials, which will 
be exempiified when we apply these doctrines to prac- 
tice. 

Having thus established the relation between the dif- 
ferent circumstances of the. form of the channel to our 
general formula, we proceed to consider, 


J 8. This should be = ,/ S 


§ 2. The Gradations of Velocity from the middle of the 


Stream to the sides. 


Tur knowledge of this.isnecessary for understanding 
the regimen of a river ; for it is the velocity of the fila~ 
ments in contact with the bed which produces any 
change in it, and occasions any preference of one to 
another, in re«pect of regimen or stability. Did these 
circumstances not operate, the water, true to the laws 
of hydraulics, and confined within the bounds which 
have been assigned them, wou'd neither enlarge nor di- 
minish the area of the channe!. But this is all that we 
can promise of' waters perfectly clear, running in pipes 
or hewn channels. But rivers, brooks, and smaller 
streams, carry along waters loaded with mud or sand, 
which they deposit wherever their velocity is checked ; 
and they tezr up, on the other hand, the: materials of 
the channel wherever their velocity is sufficiently great. 
Nature, indeed, aims continually at an equilibrium, and 
works without ceasing to perpetuate her own perform- 


ances, by establishing an equality of action and reac. - 


tion, and proportioning the forms and direction of the 
motions to her ayents, and to lecal circumstances. Her 
work is slow but unceasing ; and what she cannot ac- 
complish in a year she will do in acentury. The beds 
of our rivers have acquired some stability, because they 
are the labour of ages ; and it is to time that we owe 
tlrose deep and wide valleys which receive and confine 
our rivers in channels, which are now consolidated, and 


with slopes which have been gradually moderated, so 


_ that they no longer either ravage our habitations or 


confound our boundaries. Art may imitate nature, and 
by directing her operations(which shesti!l carries onac- 
cording to her own imprescriptible laws) accorcing to 
our views, we can hasten her progress, and accomplish 
our purpose, during the short period of human life. 
But wecan do this only by studying theunal‘erable laws 
ofmeckanism. These are presented to us by spontane.~ 
ous nature. Frequently we remain ignovant of their 
fonndation: but it is not necessary for the prospe- 
rity of the suliject tha’ he have the talents of the senaq 
tor; he can profit by the statute without understands 
ing us grounds. It is so in the present instance. We 
have net as_yet been able to infer the law of retardation 


observed 
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observed in the filaments of arunning stream from any 
sound mechanical principle. The problem, however, 
docs not appear beyond our powels, if we assume, with 
Sir Isaac Newton, that the velocity of any particu'ar 
filament is the arithmetical mean between those of the 
filaments immediately adjoining. We may be assured, 
that the filament in the axis of an inclined cylindrical 
tube, of which the current is in train, moves the fastest, 
and that all those in the same circumference round it are 
those which glide along the pipe. We may affirm the 
same thing of the motions in a semi-cylindrical inc!ined 
channel conveying an open stream. Bet even in these 
we have not yet demonstrated the ratio between tlie ex- 
treme velocities, ner in the different circles. This must 
be decided experimentally. 

And here we are under great obligations to Mr de 
Buat. He has compared the velocity in the axis of a 
prodigious number and variety of streams, differing in 
size, form, slope, and velocity, and hascomputed in them 
all the mean velocity, by measuring the quantities of 
water discharged in a giventime. His method of mea- 
suring the bottom velocity was simple and just. He 
threw in a gooseberry, as nearly as pussib'e of the same 
specific gravity with the water. It was carried slong 
the bottom almost without touching it. See Rrsist- 
ANCE of Fluids, N° 67. 

He discovered the following laws: 1. In small ve’o- 
cities the velocity in the axis is to that at the bottom 
in a ratio of considerable inequality. 2. This ratio di- 
minishes as the velocity increases, and in very great ve- 
locities approaches to the ratio of equality. 3. What 
was most remarkable was, that neither the magnitude of 
the channel, nor its slope, had any influence in changing 
this proportion, while the mean velocity remained the 
‘same. Nay, though the stream ran on a channel co- 
vered with pebbles or coarse sand, no difference worth 
minding was to be observed.from the velocity over a 
polished channel. 4. And if the velocity in the axis is 
constant, the velocity at the bottom is also constant, and 
is not affected by the depth of water or magnitude of 
the stream. In some experiments the depth was thrice 
the width, and in others the width was thrice the depth. 
This changed the proportion of the magnitude of the 
section to the magnitude of the rubbing part, but made 
no change on the ratio of the velccities. Thisis a thing 
which no theory could point out. 

Another mo-t important fact was also the result of his 
observation, viz. that the mean velocity in any pipe or 
open stream ts the arithmetical mean between the velocity 
an the axis and the velocity at the sides of a pipe or bot- 
tom of an open stream, We have already observed, that 
the ratio of the velocity in the axis to the velocity at the 
bottom diminished as the mean vetucity increased. This 
variation he was enabled to express in a very simple 
manner, so as to be easily remembered, and to enable 
us to tell any one of them by observing another. 

If we take unity from the square root of the superficial 
telocily, expressed in enches, the square of the remainder 


is the velocely at the botlan ; and the mean velucily is the 
half sum of these two. ‘Vhus, if the velocity in the 
middie of the stream be 25 inchies per second, its square 
root is five; from which if we take unity, there remains 
four. The square of tls, or 16, is the velocity at the 
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bottom, and 


This is a very curious and most useful piece of infor. 
mation. Tlie velocity in the middle of the stream is 
the easiest measured ofall, by any light small body float- 
ing down it ; and the mean velocity is the one which 
regulates the train, the discharge, the effect on machines, 
and all the most important consequences. 


We may express this by a formula of most easy re- expressed 
Let V be the mean velocity, v the velos by 2 for- 
city in the axis, and z# the velocity at the bottom; we ™a- 


collection. 
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V+ wu 


have u = Vv—1, and Vv= ee: 


Also v = (JV—1 + 4)°, and v = (/u + 1)’. 

V = (vv —3)? + 4, and V = (/u + 4)? + i 
u = (vy—1)? and » = (VV—1—4)?, 

Also v—u = 2 /V—i and v—V, 2» V—u, = 
VV—1: that is, the difference between these velo- 
cities increases in the ratio of the square roots of the 
mean velocities diminished by a small constant quan- 
tity. - 

This may perhaps give the mathematicians some help 
in ascertaining the law of degradation frum the axis to 
the sides. Thus, in a cylindrical pipe, we may conceive 
the current as consisting of an infinite number of cylin- 
drical shells sliding withineach other like the draw tubes 
of a spy-glass. Each of these is in equilibrio, or as much 
accelerated by the one within it as it is retarded by tke 
one without ; therefore as the momentum of each dimi- 
nishes in the proportion of its diameter (the thickness 
being supposed the same in all), the velocity of separa- 
tion must increase by a certain law from the sides to the 
axis. The magnitude of the small constant quantity 
here spoken of seems to fix this law. 


The place of the mean velocity cou'd not be disco- Place 
vered with any precision. In moderate velocities it was the mean 


not more than one-fourth or one-fifth of the depth dis- 
tant from the bottum. In very great velocities it was 
seusibly higher, but never in the middle of the depth. 

The knowledge of these three velocities is of great 
importance. The superficial velocity is easily observed ; 
hence the mean velocity is easily computed. This mul- 
tipiied by the section gives the expence ; and if wealso 
measure the expanded border, and then obtain the mean 
depth (or Vd), we can, by the formula of uniform mo-~ 
tion, deduce the slope, or, knowing the slope, we can 
deduce any of the other circutmstances. 

The following table of these three velocities wil! save 
the trouble of calculatiou in one of the most frequent 
questions of hydraulics. 


I2 Velocity 
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Theory, 
Theory ¥ ee a 
. Velocity in Inches. Velocity in Inches. Velocity in Inches. | 
80 
bet ye Bottom. | Mean. 
principal a ee we te fe cee a ene noms || mn | ene commen on) eaten me st 
—— 1 | 0.000] 0.5 || 34 | 23.339 | 28.660 || 67 | 51.639 | 59.319 
21 0.172] 1.081 | 35 | 24.167 |29.583 || 68 | 52.505 | 60.252 
31) 0.537| 1.768 } 86 | 25. 30.5 69 | 53.392 61.196 
4| 1. 2.5 | 37 |25.827| 31.413 || 70 | 54.273 | 62.136 
5} 1.526] 3.263 || 38 | 26.667 | 32.338 || 71 | 55.145 | 63.072 
6} 2.1 4.050 | 39 127.51 |33.255 || 72 | 56.025 | 64.012: 
7 | 9.709| 4.854 |] 40 | 28.345 | 34.172 | 73 | 56.862 | 64.932 
g | 3.342| 5.67 || 41 | 29.192 | 35.096 || 74 | 57.790 | 65.895 
Q| 4. 6.5 42 | 30.030 | 36.015 || 75 | 58.687 | 66.843 
10 | 4.674| 7.337 || 43 | 30.880 | 36.940 | 76 | 59.568 | 67.784 
11 | 5.369| 8.184 || 44 | 31.742 |37.871 || 77 68.725 
12 | 6.071] 9.036 || 45 | $2.581 | 38.790 || 78 69.670 | 
13 | 6.786) 9893 || 46 | 33.432 | 39.716 | 79 70.605 
14 | 7.553 | 10.756 || 47 | 34.298 | 40.646 | 80 71.558 
15 | 8.254 |11.622 | 48 | 85.151 | 41.570 || 81 i 
16 | 9. 12.5 49 )36. 42.5 82 73.441 
17 | 9.753 | 13.376 | 50 | 36.857 | 43.428 || 83 74.390 
18 | 10.463 | 14.231 | 51 | 37.712 | 44.356 || 84 75.325 
19 111.288 }15.141 | 52 | 38.564 | 45.282 |) 85 76.284 
90 |12.055 | 16.027 || 53 | 30.438 | 46.219 |} 86 717.229 
21 | 12.674 | 16.837 || 54 | 40.284 147.142 || 8&7 78.169 
22 113.616 117.808 || 55 | 41.165 | 48.082 || 88 79.112 
23 | 14.402 118.701 | 56 | 42.016 | 49.008 || 89 80.066 
24 115.194 |19.597 || 57 | 42.968 | 49.984 | 90 81.006 
25 | 16. 20.5 58 | 43.771 | 50.886 || 91 81.957 
26 {16.802 | 21.401 || 59 | 44.636 | 51.818 || 92 82.894 
27 | 17.606 | 22.303 || 60 | 45.509 | 52.754 | 93 83.859 
28 | 18.421 123210 || 61 | 46.376 | 52.688 || 94 84.801 
29 | 19.228 | 24.114 || 62 | 47.259 | 54.629 || 95 85.755 
30 | 20.044 | 25.022: || 63 | 48.136 | 55.568 || 96 86.685 
31 | 20.857 | 25.924 || 64 | 49, 56.5 Q7 87.652 
32 | 21.678 | 26.839 | 65 | 49.872 | 57.436 || 98 88.596 
33 | 22.506 | 27.753 || 66 | 50.751 | 58.376 || 99 89.56 
| 100 90.5 
The knowledge of the velocity at the bottom is of another layer to be worn off ; a velocity of six inches 
the greatest use for enabling us to judge of the action of will lift fine sand ; eight inches will lift sand as coarse 
the stream on its bed; and we shall now make some as linseed ; 12 inches will sweep along fine gravel ; 
" observations on this particular. 24 inches will roll along rounded pebbles an inch dia- 
Operation Every kind of soil has a certain velocity consistent meter ; and it requires three feet per second at the bot- 
of the with the stability of the channel. A greater velocity tom to sweep along shivery angular stones of the size 
streem on would enable the waters to tear it up, and a smaller ve- of an egg. 
its bed, 


locity would permit the deposition of more moveable 
materials from above. It is not enough, then, for the 
stability of a river, that the accelerating forces are so 
adjusted to the size and figure of its channel that the 
eurrent may be in train: it must also be in equilibrio 
with the tenacity of the channel. 

We learn from observation, that a velocity of three 
inches per second at the bottom will just begin to work 
upon fine clay fit for pottery, and however firm and 
compact it may be, it will tear itup. Yet no beds are 
more stable than clay when:.the velocities do not exceed 
this: for the water soon takes away the impalpable 
particles of the superficial clay, leaving the particles of 
sand sticking by their lower half in the rest of the clay, 
which they now protect, making a very permanent bot- 
tom, if the stream does not bring down gravel cr coarse 
saud, which will rub off this very thin crust, and allow 


The manner in which unwearied nature carries on 
some of these operations is curious, and deserves to be 
noticed a little. All must recollect the narrow ridges 
er wrinkles which are left on the sand by a temporary 
fresh or stream. They are observed to lie across the 
stream, and each ridge consists of a steep face AD, BF 
(fig. 13.) which looks down the stream, anda gentler 
slope DB, FC, which connects this with the next ridge. 
As the stream comes over the first steep AD, it is di« 
rected almost perpendicularly sgainst the point E im 
mediately below D, and thus it gets hold ofa particle 
of coarse sand, which it could not have detached from 
the rest had it been moving parallel to the surface of it. 
It easily rolls it up the gentle slope EB; arrived there, 
the particle tumbles over the ridge, and lies close at the 
bottom of it at F, where it is protected by the little 
eddy, which-is formed in the very ang'e; other par- 


ticles 


how cart! 
one 
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‘heory. tieles, lying about E, are treated in the same way, and, 
-~y— tumbling over the ridge B, cover the first partiele, and 
| now protect it effectually from any farther disturbance. 
The same operation is going on at the bottom of each 
| ridge. ‘The brow or steep of the ridge gradually ad- 
| 


6g 


obstruction, which we considervas 2 sort of friction, we Theory. 


shall have F—= Ed yee 


s 

Thus, let it be required to determine in pounds the 
resistance or friction on a square yard of a channel 
whose current is in train, which is 10 feet wide, four 
feet deep, and has a slope of one foot in amile. Here 
E is nine feet. Ten feet width and four feet depth give 
a section of 40 feet. The border is 18 feet. There- 


fore d =o =2.1111, and s is 5280. Therefore the 


vances down the stream, and the whole set change 
their places, as represented by the dotted line ad bf; 
and after a certain time the particle which was de- 
; posited in F is found in an unprotected situation, as 
it was in E, and it now makes another step down the 
stream. | 
| The Abbé Bossut found, that when the velocity of 
the stream was just sufficient for lifting the sand (and a 
small excess hindered the operation altogether) a ridge 
advanced about 20 feet in a day. 
Since the current carries off the most moveable mat- 
ters of the channel, it leaves the bottom covered with 
the remaining coarse sand, gravel, pebbles, and larger 
stones. To these are added many which come down the 
stream while it is more rapid, and also many which roll 


friction is the weight of a column of water whose base 
2.1111 
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in nine feet, and height or nearly 3,5, ounces 
avoirdupois. 
§ 3. Settlement of the Beds of Rivers. 


, 83 
He who looks with a careless eye at a map of the Simplicity 
world, is apt to consider the rivers which ramble over a"4 wisdom 


, | abate -< displayed in 
in from the sides as the banks wear away. All these Me Bs peony rae tag eypeosenn. oF the drainers > conduct 
form a buttom much more solid and immoveable than a Wich Carry of the waters. But it will afford a most of sivers. 


bottom of the medium soil would have been. But this 
does not always maintain the ehannel in a permanent 
form ; but frequently occasions great changes, by obli- 
ging the current, in the event of any sudden fresh or 
swell, to enlarge its bed, and even to ehange it alto- 
gether, by working to the right and to the left, since it 
cannot work downwards. It is generally from such ac- 
cumulation of gravel and pebbles in the bottom of the 
bed that rivers change their channels. 

Itremains to ascertain, in absolute measures, the force 
whicha current reaily exerts in attempting to drag along 
with it the materials of its channel ; and which mi// 
produce this effect unless resisted by the inertia of these 
materials. It is therefore of practical importance to 
know this force. | 

Nor is it abstruse or difficult. For when a current 
is in train,- the accelerating force is in equilibrio with 
the resistance, and is therefore its immediate measure. 


’ Now this aecelerating force is precisely equal to the 


weight of the body of water in motion multiplied by 
the fraction which expresses the slope. The mean depth 
being equal to the quotient of the section divided by 
the border, the section is equal to the product of the 
mean depth multiplied by the border. Theretore, call- 
ing the border 5, and the mean depth d, we bave the 
section =db. The body of water in motion is there- 
fore dbs (because s was the slant length of a part 
whose difference of elevation is 1), and the accelerating 


forces isdbs x+, or db. But if we would only consi- 
s 


der this resistance as corresponding to an unit of the 
length of the channel, we must divide the quantity db 


by s, and the resistance is then ab And if we would 


s 
consider the resistance only for an unit of the border, 
we must divide this expression by 6 ; and thus this re- 
sistance (taking an ineh for the unit) will be expressed 
for one square inch of the bed by the weight of a 
bulk of water which has a square inch for its base, and 


@ for its height. And lastly, if E be taken for any 
s§ 


given superficial extent of the channel or bed, and F the 


agreeable object to a considerate and contemplative 
mind to take it up in this very simple light ; and having 
considered the many ways in which the drenched sur- 
face might have been cleared of the superfluous waters, 
to attend particularly to the very way which nature has 
followed. In following the troubled waters oa moun- 
tain torrent, or the pure streams which trickle from 
their bases, till be sees them swallowed up in the ocean, 
and in attending to the many varieties in their motions, 
he will be delighted with observing how the simplelaws 
of mechanismare madeso fruitfulin good consequences, 
both by modifying the motions of the waters them- 
selves, and also by inducing new forms on the surface 
of the earth, fitted for re-acting on the waters, and pro- 
ducing those very modifications of their motions which - 
render them so beneficial. The permanent beds of ri- 
vers are by no means fortuitous gutters hastily seooped 
out by dashing torreuts ; but both they and the valleys 
through which they flow are the patient but unceasing 
labours of nature, prompted by goodness and directed 
by wisdom. 

Whether we trace a river from the torrents which 
collect the superfluous waters of heaven, or from the 
springs which discharge what would otherwise be con- 
demned to perpetual inactivity, each feeder is but a 
little rill which could not ramble tar from its scanty 
source among growing plants and absorbent earth, 
without being sucked up and evaporated, did it not 
meet with other rillsin its course. When united they 
form a body of water still inconsiderable, but much 
more able, by its bulk, to overcome the little obstacles 
to its motion ; and the rivulet then moves with greater 
speed, as we have now learned. Atthe same time, the 
surface exposed to evaporation and absorption is dimi- 
nished by the union of the rills. Four equal rills have 
only the surface of two when united. ‘Thns the por- 
tion which escapes arrestment, and travels downward, 
is continually increasing. This is a heppy adjustment 
to the other operations of nature. Were it otherwise, 
the lower and more valuable countries would be loaded 
with the passing waters in addition to their own sur. 
plus rains, and the immediate neighbourhood of the sea 
would be almost covered by the drains of the interior 

countries, - 
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countries. But, fortunately, those passing waters occu- 


ae! 9)» less room as they advance, and by this wise employ- 
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ment of the most simp'e means, not only are the super- 
fluous waters drained off from our fertile Gelds, but the 
drains themselves become an useful part of the country 
by their magnitude. They become the habitation of 
a prodigious number of fishes, which share the Crea- 
tor’s bounty ; and they become the means of inutual 
conimunication of all the blessings of cultivated society. 
The vague ramblings of the rivers scatter them over the 
face of the country, and bring them to every door. It 
is not even an indifferent circumstance, that they gather 
strength to cut out deep beds for themselves. By this 
means they cut open many springs. Without this, the 
produce of a heavy shower would make a swamp which 
would not dry up in many days. And it must be ob- 
served, that the s:me heat which is necessary for the vi- 
gorous growth of useful plants will produce a very copi- 
ous evaporation. This must return in showers much too 
copious for immediate vegetation, and the overplus 
would be destructive. Is it not pleasant to contemplate 
this edjustment of the great operations of nature, so dif- 
ferent from each other, that if chance alone directed the 
detail, it was almostan infiniteodds thatthe earth would 
be uninhatitable ? 

But let us follow the weters in their operations, and 
note the fice of the countries through which they flow : 
attending to the breadth, the depth, and the slope of 
the vall:es, we shall be convinced that their present sttu- 
ation is extremely ‘lifferent from what it was in ancient 
days ; and that the valleys themselvesare the works of 
the rivers, or at least of waters which have descended 
from the heishts, loaded with ail the lighter matters 
which they were able to bring away wiih them. ‘The ri- 
vers flow now inbeds which havea considerable perma- 
neney ; but this has been the work of ages. ‘This has 
given stability, both by filling up and smoothing the val- 
leys, and thus lessening the changing causes, and also by 
hardening the beds themselves which are now covered 
with aquatic plants, and lined with the stones, gravcl, 
and coarser sand, out of which all the lighter matters 
have been washed away. 

The surface of the high grounds is undergoing a con- 
tinual change; and the ground on which we now walk 
is by no means thesame which was trodden by our re~ 
mote ancestors. The showers from heaven carry down 
into the vallics, or sweep along by the torrents, a part 
of the soil which covers the heights and steeps. ‘The ter- 
rents carry this soil into the brooks, and these deliver 
part of it into the great rivers, aud these discharge into 
the sea this fertilizing fat of the earth, where it is swal. 
lowed up, and forever lost for the purposes of vegetation. 
Thus the hillocks lose of their height, the vallies are 
filed up, and the mountains are laid bare, and show 
their naked precipices, which formerly were covered 
over with a flesh and ¢kin, but now look liketheskeleton 
of this glebe. The low countries, raised and nourished 
for some time by the substance of the high lands, will 
go in their turn to be buried in the ocean: and then 
the earth, reduced to a dreary flat, will hecome an 
immense uninhabitable mass. This catastrophe is far 
distant, because this globe is inits youth, but it is not 
the less certain ; and the united labours of the human 
race could not long protract the term. 


But, in the mean time, we can trace a beneficent 
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purpose, and a nice adjustment of seemingly remote eir- 
cumatanees. ‘The grounds near the seurces of all our 


rivers are indeed gradually stripped of their most fertile | 


ingredients. But had they retained them for ages. the 
sentient inhabitants of the earth, or at least the nobler 
animals, withman at their head, would not have derived 
much advantage from it. The general laws of nature 
produce changes in our atmosphere which must ever 
render these great elevations untruitful. That ge- 
nial warmth, which is equally necessary for the useful 
plant as for the animal which lives on it, 1s confined to 
the lower grounds. The earth, which on the top of 
Mount Hemus could only bringforth moss and dittany, 
when brought into the gardens of Spalatro, produced 


pot-herbs so luxuriant, that Dioclesiautold hiscolleague . 


Maximian that le had more pleasure in their cultiva- 
tion than the Roman empire could confer.. Thus na- 
ture not only provides us manure, but conveys it to our 
fields. Sheeven keeps it s:fe in store for ns tillit shall 
be wanted. The tracts cf country which are but new- 
ly inhabited by man, such as great part of America, 
and the newly discovered regions of Terra Australis, 
are still almost occupied by marsliesand lakes, or covered 
with impenetrable forests ; and they would remain long 
enough in this stete, if population, continually increa- 
sing, did not crease industry, and multiply the hands 
of cultivators along with their neces-iiics. The Author 
of Nature was alone able to form the huge ridges of 
the mountains, to model the hillocks and the valleys, to 
mark out the courses of the great rivers, and give the 
first trace to every rivulet ; but has left to man the task 
of draining his own habitation and the fields which are 
to support lim, because this is a task not beyond his 
powers. It was therefore of immense acdvant:ge to 
him that those parts of the globe into which he has 
net yet penetrated shou'd remain covered with lakes, 
marshes, and fo:ests, which keep in store the juice of 
the earth, which the influence of the air and the vivi- 
fying warmth of the sun would have expended long ere 
now in useless vegetation, and which the rains of heaven 
would bave swept into the sea, had they not been thus 
protected by their situation or their cover. It is there- 
fore the business of man to open up these mines of hoard- 
ed wealth, and to thank the Author of all zood, who 
has thus husbanded them for his use, and leftthem as a 
rightful heritage for those of after days. 

The earth had not in the remote «ges, as in our day, 
those great cana!s, those capacious vorders, always ready 
to drain off the rain waters (of which only part is ab- 
sorbed by the thirsty ground), and the pure waters 
of the springs from the foot of the hills. The rivers 
did not then exist, or were only terrents, whose wa ers, 
canfined by the gullies and g'ens, are searching for a 
place to escape. Hence arise those numerous lakes in 
the interior of great continents, of which there are still 
remarkable relicks in North America, which in pro-~ 
cess of time will disappear, and become champaign 
countries. The most remote froui the sea, unalle to 
contain its waters, finds an issue through some gorge of 
the hil!s, and peurs over its superfluous waters in.o a 
lower bason, which, in its turn, discharges its contents 
into another, and the last of the chain delivers 1{3 wa« 
ters by a river into the ocean. Tlie cumnnunication 
was originally begun by a simple overflowing at the 
lowest part of the margin. This made a tor:ent, which 
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quickly decpened its bed ; and this circumstance increa- 
sing its velocity, as we have seen, woud extend this 
deepening backward to the lake, and draw off more of 
its waters. The work would goon rapidly at first, while 
earth and small stones only resisted the lebours of na- 
ture; but the:e being washed away, and the channel 
hollowed out to the firm rock on all sides, the eperation 
must go on very slowly, till the immense cascade shall 
undermine what it cannot break off, and then a new 
discharge wi'l commence, and a quantity of flat ground 
will emerge all round the lake. ‘The torrent, in the 
mean time, makes its way down the country, and digs 
a canal, whic!i may be called the fi:st sketch of a river, 
which will deepen and widen its bed continually. The 
water of several basons united, and running together in 
a great body, will (according to the principles we have 
established) have a much greater velocity, with the 
same slope, than those of the lakes in the interior parts 
of the continent ; and the sum of them all united in 
the bason next the sea, after having broken throngh 
its natural mound, will make a predigicus torrent, 
which will dig tor itself abed so much the deeper as it 
has more slope and a greater body of waters. 

The formation of the first valleys, by cutting open 
many springs which were formerly concealed under 
ground, will add to the mass of runn'ng waters, and 
contribute to drain off the waters of these basons. In 
course of time many of them will disappear, and flat 
valleys among the mountains and hills are the traces of 
their former existence. 

.When nature thus traces out the courses of future 
rivers, it is to be expected that those streams will most 
deepen their channels whieh in their approach to the 
sea receive into their bed the greatest quantities of 
rain and spring waters, and that towards the middle of 
the continent they will deepen their channels less. In 
these last situations the na‘ural slope of the fie'ds cau-es 
the rain-water, rills, and the little rivulets from the 
springs, to seek their ways to the rivers. The ground 
ean sink only by the flattening of the hills and high 
grounds ; and this must proceed with extreme slowness, 
because it is only the gentle, though incessant work of 
the rains and springs. But the rivers, increasing in bulk 
and strength, and of necessity flowing over every thing, 
form to themselves capacious beds in a more yielding 
soil, and dig them even to the level of the ocean. 

The beds of rivers by no means form themselves in 
one inclined plane. If we should suppose a canal AB 
(fig. 14.) perfectly straight and horizontal at B, where 
it joins with the sea, this canal would really be an in- 
clined channel of greater and greater slope «s it is far- 
ther from B. This is evident ; because gravity is di- 
rected towards the centre of the earth, and the ang’e 
CAB contained between the channel and the plumb- 
line at A is sma'ler than the similer angle CDB ; and 
consequently the inclination to the horizon is greater in 
A than in D. Such a canal. therefore would make the 
bed of a river; and some have thought that this was 
the real form of nature's work ; but the supposition is 
a whim, and it is false. No river has a slope at all ap~ 
proaching to this. It would be eight inches declivity 
in the mile next the ocean, 24 inches in the second 
mile, 40 inches in the third, and so on in the duplicate 
ratio (for the whole elevation) of the distances from the 
sea, Such a river would quickly tear up its bed in the 


ER 
mountains (were there any grounds high enough to re- 
ceive it), and, except its first cascade, would soon ac- 
quire a more gentle slope. But the fact is, and it is the 
result of the imprescriptible laws of nature, that the con- 
tinued track of a river is a succession of inclined chan- 
nels, whose slope diminishes by steps as the river ap- 
preaches to the sea. It is not enough to say that this re- 
sults from the natural slope of the countries through 
which it flows, which we observe to increase in declivity 
as we go to the interior parts of the continent. Were 
it otherwise, the equilibrium at which nature aims in al. 
her operations would still produce the gradual diminu- 
tion of the slope of rivers. Without it they could-not 
be in a permanent train. 

Theat we may more easily form a notion of the man- 
ner in which the permanent conrse of a river is esta- 
blished, let us suppose a stream or rivulet s @ (fig. 15.) 
far up the country, makes its way through a soil per- 
fectly uniform to the sea, taking the course sabcde f, 
and receiving the permanent addztions of the streams g a, 
hb,tc, kd, le, and that its velocity aud slope in all 
its parts are so suited to the tenacity of the soil and 
magnitude of its section, that neither do its waters du- 
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ring the annual freshes tear up its banks or depen its - 


bed, nor do they bring down from the high lands ma- 
terials which they deposit in the chanrel in times of 
smaller velocity. Such a river may be s.id to be ina 
permanent state, to be in conservation, or to have stability. 
Let us call this state of a river its REGiMEN, denotIng 
by the word the proper adjus‘ment of the velocity of 
the stream to the tenacity of the channel. ‘The velo- 
city of its regimen must be the same throughout, be- 
cause it is this which regulates its action on the bottom, 
which is the same from its head to the sea. That its 
bed may have stability, the mean velocity of the current 
must be constant, notwithstanding the inequality of dis- 
charge through its different sections by the brooks 
which it receives in its course, and notwithstanding the 
augmentation of its section as it approaches the sea. 

On the cther hand, it behoved this exact regiiren to 
commence at the mouth of the river, by the working 
of the whole body of the river, in concert witli the wa- 
ters of the ocean, which always keep within the same 
limits, and make the ultimate level invariable. This 
working will begin to dig the bed, giving it as little 
breadth as possible: for this working consists cbiefly in 
the efforts of falls and rapid streams, which. arise of 
themselves in every channel which has too much slope. 
The Lottom deepens, and the sides remain very steep, 
till they are undermined and crumble down ; and being 
then diluted in the water, they are carried down the 
stream and deposited where the ocezn checks its speed. 
The banks crumble down anew, the valley or hollow 
forms; but the section, always confined to its bottou, 
cannot acquire a great bréadih, and it retains a good 
deal of the form of the trapezium formerly mentioned. 
In this manner does the regimen bey in to be established 
from f to e. | 

With respect to the next part de, the discharge or 
produce is diminished by the want of the brook /e. It 
must take a similar furm, but its area w:l] bediminished | 


in order that its velocity may be tne same: and its mean | 


depth d being less than in the portion e f beiow, the 
slope must be greater. With-nt these conditions we 
could not have the uniform velocity, which the assumed 
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with rapidity through a rich and yielding soil. 


permanency in an uniform soil naturally supposes. 
Reasoning after the same manner for all the portions 
cd, bce,ab, sa, wesee that the regimen will be succes- 
sively established in them, and that the slope neces:ary 
for this purpose will be greater as we approach the river 
head. The vertical section or profile of the course of 
the river sabcde/f will therefore resemble the line 
SABCDEF which is sketched below, having its differ- 
ent parts veriously inclined to the horizontal line HI’. 

Such is the process of nature to be observed in every 
river on the surface of the globe. It long appeared a 
kind of puzzle to the theorists ; and it was tls obser- 
vation of: the increasing, or at least this continued velo- 
eity with smaller slope, as the rivers increased by the 
addition of their tributary streams, which caused Gu- 
glielmini to have recourse to his new principle, the ener- 
gy of deep waters. We have now seen in what this 
energy consists. Itis only a greater quantity of mo- 
tion remaining in the middle of a great stream of wa- 
ter after a quantity has been retarded by the sides and 
bottom ; and we see clearly, that since the addition of 
a new and perhaps an equal streain does not occupy a 
bed of deuble surface, the proportion of the retarda- 
tions to the remaining motion must continually diminish 
as a river increases by the addition of new streams. If 


therefore the slope were not diminished, the regimen 


would be destroyed, and the river would dig up its chan. 
nel. We have a full confirmation cf this in the many 
works which have been executed on the Po, which runs 
About 
the year 1600, the waters of the Panaro, a very con- 
siderable river, were added to the Po Grande ; and al- 
though it brings aiong with it in its freshes a vast quan- 
tity of sand and mud, it has greatly deepened the whole 
Trenco di Venezia from the confluence to the sca. 
This point was clearly ascertained by Manfredi about 
the 1720, when the inhabitants of the valleys adjacent 
were alarmed by the project of bringing in the waters 
of the Rheno, which then ran through the Ferrarese. 
Their fears were overcome, and the Po Granie conti- 
hues to deepen its channel every day with a prodigious 
advantage to the navigations ; and there are several ex- 
tensive marshes which now drain off by it, after having 
been for eges under water : ard it is to be particularly 
remarked, that the Rheno is the foulest river in its 
freshes of any in that country. We insert this remark, 
because it may be of great practical utility, as pointing 
out a method of preserving and even improving the 
depth of rivers or drains in flat countries, which is not 


obvious, and ra: her eppears improper : but it is strictly 


conformable to a true theory, and to the operations of 
nature, which never fails to adjust every thing so as to 
bring about an equilibrium. Whatever the declivity of 


the.country may have been originally, the regimen be- 


gins to be settled at the mouths of the rivers, and the 
slopes are diminished in succession as werecede from the 
cuast. The original slopes inland may have been much 
greater ; but thev will (when busy nature has com- 
pleted her work) be left somewhat, and only so much 
greater, that the velocity may be the same notwith- 
standing the diminution of the section and mean depth. 

Freshes will disturb this methodical progress relative 
only to the successive permanent additions ; but their 
effects chiefly accelerate the deepening of the bed, and 
the diminution of the slope, by augmenting the velo~ 
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city during their continuance. But when the regimen 
of the permanent additiensis ouceestablisled, the freshes 
tend chiefly to widen the bed, without greatly deepen- 
ing it: for the aquatic plants, which have been growing 
and thriving during the peaceable state of the river, are 
now laid along, but not swept away, by the freshes, 
and pretect the bottom from their attacks; and the 
stones and gravel, which must have been left bare in a 
course of years, working on the soil, will also ecllect in 
the bottom, and greatly augment its power of resist- 
ance ; and even if the floods should have deepened the 
bettom some small matter, some mud will be deposited 
as the velocity ot the freshes diminishes, and this will 
remain till the next flood. 

We have supposed thesoil unifurm through the whole 
course: This seldom happens; therefore the circum- 
stances which insure permanency, or the regimen of a 
river, may be very different in its different parts and 
in different rivers. We may say in geveral, that the 
farther that the regimen has advanced up the stream in 
any river, the more slowly will it convey its waters to 
the sea. 

There are some general circumstances in the motion 
of rivers which it will be proper to take nctice of just 
now, that they may not interrupt our more minute ex- 
amination of their mechanism, and their explanations 
wil then occur of themselves as corollaries of the pro- 
positions which we shall endeavour to demonstrate. 

In a valley of small width the river always occupies 
the lowest part of it ; and it is observed, that this is 
seldom in the middle of the valley, and is nearest to that 
side on which the slope from the higher gronnds is 
steepest, and this without regard to the line of its course. 
The river generally adheres to the steepest hills, whether 
they advance inte the plain or retire from it. This 
general feature may be observed, over the whole globe. 
Itis divided intoc »mpartments by great ranges of moun- 
tains ; and it may be observed, that the great rivers hold 
their course not very far from them, and thattheir chief 
feederscome from the otherside In every compartment 
there is a swellof the low country ata distance from 
the bounding ridge of mountains ; and on the summit 
of this swe}l the principal feeders of the great river have 
their sources. | 

The name valley is given with less propriety to these 
immense regions, and is more applicable to tracts of 
champaign land which the eye can take in at one view. 
Even here we may observe a resemblance. It is not 
always in the very lowest part of this valley that the 
river has its bed ; although the waters of the river flow 
in a channel below its immediate banks, these banks are 
frequently higher than the grounds at the foot of the 
hills. This is very distinctly seen in Lower Egypt, by 
means of the canals which are carried backward from 
the Nile for accelerating its fertilizing inundations. 
When the calishes are opened to admit the waters, itis 
always observed that the districts most remote are the 
firstcovered, and it is several days before the immediate- 
ly adjoining fields partake of the blessing. This is 
a consequence of that general opinion of nature by 
which the valleys are formed. The river in its floods 
is loaded with mud, which it retains as long as it 
rolls rapidly along its limited bed, tumbling its waters 
over and over, and taking up in every spot as much as 
it deposits : but as soon as it overflows its banks, the 
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very enlargement of its section diminishes the vel: city 
of the water; and it may be observed still runuing in 
the track of its bed with great velocity, while the wa- 
ters on each side are stagnant at a very small distance: 
Therefore the water, on getting over the banks, must 
deposit the heaviest, the firmest, and even the greatest 
part of its burden, and taust become gradually clearer 
as it approaches the hilJs. Thus a gentle slope is given 
to the valley in a direction which is the reverse of what 
one would expect. It is, however, almost always the 
case in wide valleys, especially if the great river comes 
through a soft country. The banks of the brooks and 
ditclies are observed to be deeper as they approach the 
river, and the merely superficial drains run backwards 
from it. 

We have already observed, that the enlargement of 
the bed of a river, in its approach to the sea, is not in 
proportion to the increase of its waters. This would be 
the case even if the velocity continued the sime: and 
therefore, since the velocity increases, in consequence 
of the greater energy of a Jarge body of water, which 
we now understand distinctly, a still smaller bed is suf- 
ficient for conveying all the water tu the sea. 

This general law is broken, however, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the sea; because in this situa- 
tion the velocity of the water is checked by the passing 
flood-tides of the ocean. As the whole waters must 
still be discharged, they require a larger bed, and the 
enlargement will be chiefly in width. The sand and 
mud are deposited when the motion is retarded. The 
depth of the mouth of the channe! is therefore dimi- 
nished. It must therefore become wider. If this be 
done on a Coast exposed to the force of a regular tide, 
which carries the waters of the ocean across the mouth 
of the river, this regular enlargement of the mouth will 
be the only consequence, and it will generally widen 
till it washes the foot of the adjoining hi'ls; but if 
there be no tide in the sea, or a tide which does not 
set across the mouth of the river, the sands must be de- 
posited at the sides of the opening, and become adili- 
tions to the shore, lengthening the mouth of the chan- 
nel. In this sheltcred situation, every trivial circum- 
stance will cause the river to work more on particular 
parts of the bottom, and deepen the channel there. 
This keeps the mud suspended in such parts of the 
channel, and it is not deposited tillthe stream has shot 
fa:ther out into the sea. It is deposited on the sides 
of those deeper parts of the channel, and increases the 
velocity in them, and thus still farther protracts the de- 
position. Rivers so situated will not only lengthen their 
channels, but will divide them, and produce islands at 
their mouths. A bush, a tree torn up by the roots by 
& mountain torrent, and floated down the stream, will 
thus inevitably produce an island ; aud rivers in which 
this is common will be continually shifting their mouths. 
The Mississippi is a most remarkable instance of this. 
It has a long course through a rich soil, and disem- 
bogues itself into the bay of Mexico, in a place where 
there is no passing tide, as maybe seen by comparing the 
hours of high water in different places. No river that 
we know carries down its stream such numbers of root- 
ed-up trees ; they frequentiy interrupt the navigation, 
and render it always dangerous in the »ight-time. This 
river 1s so beset with flats and shifting sande st its 


mouth, that the most experienced pilots are puzzled: 
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and it lias protruded its channel above 56 miles iu the 
short period that we have known it. 
the Danube is very similar: so is that of the Nile; for 
it is discharged into a stil] corner of the Mediterranean. 
It may now be said to have acquired considerable per- 
manency; butmuch of this is owing to human industry, 
which strips it as much as possible of its subsideable 
matter. The Ganges too 1s in a situation pretty similar, 


and exhibits similar phenomena. The Maragnon might — 


be noticed as an exception ; but it is not au exception. 
It has flowed very far in a level bed, and its waters 
‘come pretty clear to Para ; but besides, there isa strong 
transverse tide, or rather current, at its mouth, setting 
to the scuth-east both during flood and ebb. The 
mouth of the Pois perhaps the most remarkable of any 
on the surface of this globe, and exhibits appearances 
extremely singular. Its discharge is into a sequestered 
corner of the Adriatic. Though there be a more re- 
markable tide in this gulf than in any part of the Medi- 
terraneani, it is still but trifling, and it either sets direct- 
ly in upon the mouth of the river or retires straight 
away from it, The river has many mouths, and they 
shift prodigiously. There has been a general increase of 
the land very remarkable. The marshes where Venice 
now stands were, in the Augustan age, every where pe- 
netrable by the fishing boats, and in the 5th century 
could only bear a few miserable huts; now they are 
covered with crowds of stately buildings. ~ Ravenna, si- 
tuated on the southermost mouth of the Po, was, in the 
Augustan ege, at the extremity of a swamp, and the 
road to it was along the top of an artificial mound, 
made by Augustus atanimmense expence. It was, how- 
ever, a fine city, containing extensive docks, arsenals, 
and other massy buildings, being the great military port 
of the empire, where Augustus laid up his great ships 
of war. In the Gothic times it became almost the ca- 
pital of the Western empire, and was the seat of go- 
vernment and of luxury. It must, therefore, be suppo- 
sed to have every accommédation of opulence, and we 
cannot doubt of its having paved streets, wharfs, &c. ; 
so that its wealthy inhabitants were at least walking 
dryfooted from house to house. But now it is an Ita- 
lian mile from the sea, and surrounded with vineyards 
and cultivated fields, and is accessibie in every direction. 
All this must have been formed by depositions from the 
Po, flowing through Lombardy loaded with the spoils 
of the Alps, which were here arrested by the reeds and 
bulrushes of the marsh. These things are in common 
course ; but when wells are dug, we come to the pave- 
ments of the ancient city, and these pavements are all 
on one exact level, and they are eight feet below the sur- 
face of the sea at low water. This cannot be ascribed 
to the subsiding of the ancient city. This would be 
irregular, and greatest among the heavybuildings. The 
tomb of Theodoric remains, and the pavement raund it 
is on a level with all the others. The lower story is al- 
ways full of water ; so is the lower story of the cathe. 
dral to the depth of three feet. The ornaments of both 
these buildings leave no room to doubt that they were 
furmerly dry; and such a building as the cathedral 
could not sink without crumbling into pieces. 

It is by no means easy to account for all this. The 
depositions of the Po and other rivers must raise the 
pround ; and yet the rivers must still flow over all. We 
must conclude that the surface of the Adrigticis by no 
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Theory. means level, and that it slopes like a river from the La- 
goon of Venice to the eastward. In all probability it 
even slopes considerably outwards from the shore. This 
will not hinder the alternations of ebb and flow tide, as 
will be shown in its proper place.. The whole shores of 
this gulf exhibit most uncommon appearances. 
Rivers a6 The last general observation whicli we shall make in 
convex a- this place is, that the surface of a river is not flat, con- 
thwart the sidered athwart the stream, but convex: this is owing 
oe: to its motion. Suppose a canal of stagnant water ; its 
fit, surface would be a perfect level. But suppose it possi- 
ble by any means to give the middle waters a motion 
in the direction cf its length, they must drag along 
with them the waters immediately contiguous. These 
will move less swiftly, and will in like maimmer drag the 
waters without them; and thus the water at the sides 
being abstracted, the depth must be less, and the gene- 
ral surface must be convex across. The fact in a ran- 
ning stream is similar to this ; the side waters are with- 
held by the sides, and every filament is moving more 
slowly than the one next it towards the middle of the 
river, but faster than the adjoining filament on the land 
side. This alone must preduce a convexity of surface. 
But besides this, it is demonstrable that the pressure of 
a running stream is diminished by its motion, and the 
diminution is proportinal to the height which would 
produce the velocity with which it is gliding past the 
adjoining filament. This convexity must in all cases be 
very small. Jew rivers have the velocity nearly equal 
to eight feet per second, and this requires a height of 
one fvot only. An author quoted by M. Buffon says, 
that he has observed on the river Aveiron an elevation 
of three feetin the middle during floods; but we suspect 
some error in the observation. 


§ 4. Of the Windings of Rivers. 


Winding Rivers are seldom straight in their course. Formed 
course of by the hand of nature, they are accommodated to every 
rivers, how change of circumstance.. Tey wind around what they 
formed. = cannot get over, aud work their way to either side ac« 
cording as the resistance of the opposite bank makes a 
straight course more difficult; and thisseemingly fortni- 
tous rambling distributes them more uniformly over the 
surface of a country, and makes them every where more 
at hand, to receive the numberless rills and rivulets 
which collect the waters of our springs and the super- 
fluities of our showers, and to comfort cur habitations 
with the manyadvantages which cultivationand society 
ean derive from their presence. In their feeble begin- 
nings the smallest inequality of slope or consistency is 
enough to turn them aside and make them ramble 
through every field, giving drink to our herds and ferti- 
lity to our soil. The more we follow nature into the 
minutiz of her operations, the more must we admire the 
inexhaustible fertilityof her resources, and the simplici- 
ty of themeans by which she produces the most import. 
ant and beneficial effects. By thus twisting the course 
of our rivers into 10,000 shapes, she keeps them long 
amidst our fields, and thus compensates for the declivity 
of the surface, which would otherwisetumble them with 
great rapidity into the ocean, leaded with the best and 
richest of our soil. Without this, the showers of heaven 
would have little influence in supplying the waste of in- 
cessant evaporation. But as things. are, the rains are 
kept slowly trickling along the sloping sides of our hills 
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and steeps, winding round every clod, nay every plant, Theory, — 

which lengthens their course, diminishes their slope, “~~ 

checks their speed, and thus prevents them from quick- | 

ly brushing off from every part of the surface the light- | 

est and best of the soil. The fattest of our holm lands 

would be too steep, and the rivers would shoot along 

through our finest meadows, hurrying everything away 

with them, and would beunfit for the purposes of inland 

conveyance, if the inequalities of soil did not makethem 

change this headlongcourse forthe morebeautiful mean. 

ders which we observe in the course of the small rivers 

winding through our meadows. Those rivers are in ge- 

neral the straightest in their course which are the most 

rapid, and which roll along the greatest bodies of water: 

such are the Rhone, the Po, the Danube. The smaller 

rivers continue more devious in their progress, till they 

appraach the sea, and have gathered strength trom all 

their tributary streams. 96 
Every thing aims at an equilibrium, and this directs What na- 

even the rambling of rivers. It is of importance to oo o | 

. e or nan to 

understand the relation between the force of a river and perfor 

the resistance which the soil opposes to those deviations 

from a rectilineal course ; for it may frequently happen, 

that the general procedureof nature may be inconsistent 

with our local purposes. Man was set down on this 

globe, and the task of cultivating it was given him 

by nature, and his chief enjoyment seems to be to 

struggle with the elements. He must not find things 

to. his mind, but he must mould them to his own fancy. 

Yet even this seeming anomaly is one of nature’s most 

beneficent laws ; and his exertions must still be made 

in conformity with the general train of the operations 

ef mechanical nature: and when we have any work 

to undertake relative to the course of rivers, we must 

be careful not to thwart their general rules, otherwise 

we shall be sooner or later punished for their infrac« 

tion. Things will be brought back to their former 

state, if our operations are inconsistent with that equi- 

librium which is constantly aimed at, or some new state 

of things which is equivalent will be soon induced. 

If'a well regulated river has been improperly deepen- 

cd in some place, to answer some particular purpose 

of our own, or if its breadth has been improperly aug~ 

mented, we shall soon see a deposition of mud or sand 

choke up our fancied improvements ; because, as we 


or the supply, the velocity must diminish, and floating 
matters must be deposited. 

It is true, we frequently see permanent channels 
where the forms are extremely different from that 
which the waters. would dig for themselves in an uni- 
form soil, and which approaches a good deal to the 
trapezium described formerly. Wesee agreater breadth 
frequently conipensate for a want of depth; but all such 
deviations are a sort of constraint, or rather are indica- 
tions of inequality of soil. Such irregular forms are 
the works of nature ; and if they are permanent, the 
equilibrium is obtained. Commonly the bottom is 
harder than the sides, consisting of the coarsest of the 
sand and of gravel ; and therefore the neceszary section 
can be obtained only by increasing the width. We 
are accustemed to attend chiefly to the appearances 
which prognosticate mischief, and we interpret the ap- 
pearances of a permanent bed in the same way, and 
frequently form very false judgments. When we see 
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oue bank low aud flat, and the other high and ab- 
rupt, we suppose that the waters are passing along 
the first in peace, and with a gentle stream, but that 
they are rapid on the other side, and are tearing away 
the bank ; but it is just the contrary. The bed be- 
ing permanent, things are in equilibrio, and each bank 
is of a form just competent to that equilibrium. If 
the soil on both sides be uniform, the stream is most 
rapid on that side where the bank is low and_ fiat, 
for in no other form would it withstand the action of 
the stream; and it has been worn away till its flatness 
compensates for the greater force of the stream. The 
stream on the other side must be more gentle, otherwise 
the bank could not remain abrupt. Jn short, in astate 
of permanency, the velocity of the streem and form of 
the bank are just snited toeach other. Itis quite 
otherwise before the river has acquired its proper regi- 
men. 

A careful consideration therefore of the general fea- 
tures of rivers which havesettled their regimen, is of use 
for informing us concerning their internal motions, and 
directing us to the most effectual methods of regulating 
their course. | ‘ 

We have already said that perpendicular brims are 
inconsistent with stability. A semicircular section is 
the form which would produce the quicke-t train of a 
river wliose expence and slope are given ; but the banks 
at B and D (fig. 16.) would crumble in, and lie at the 
bottom, where their horizontal surface wou!d secure them 
from farther change. The bed will acquire the form 
Gc F, of equal section, but greater width, and with 
brims less shelving. The proportion of the velocities 
at A and c may be the same with that of the velocities 
at A and-C; but the velocity at G and F will be less 
than it was formerly at B, C, or D; and the velocity 
in any intermediate point E, being somewhat between 
those at F and c, must be less than it was in any inter- 
mediate point of the semicircular bed. The velocities 
will therefore decrease along the border from c towards 
G and F, and the steepness of the border will augment 
at the same time, till, in every point of the new border 
G c F, these two circumstances will be so adjusted that 
the necessary equilibrium is established. 

The same thing must happen in our trapezium. The 
slope of the brims may be exact, and will be retained ; 
it will, however, be too great any where below, where 
the velocity is greater, and the sides will be worn away 
till the banks are undermined and crumble down, and 
the river will maintain its section by increasing its width, 
In short, no border made up of straight lines is cons 
sistent with that gradation of velocity which wiil take 
place whenever we depart from a semicircular form. 
And we accordingly see, that in all natural channels the 
sect'on has a curvilineal border, with the slope increasing 
gradually from the bottom to the brim. 

These observations will enable us to understand how 
na’1ure operates when the inequality of surface or of te- 
nacity obliges the current to ehange its direction, and 
the river forms an elbow. 

Supposing always that the discharge continues the 
same, arid that the mean veiccity is either preserved or 
restored, the following conditions are necessary for a 
permanent regimen. 

\. The depth of water must be greater in the elbow 
than anywhere else. 
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2. The main stream, after having struck the concave Theory. 
bank, must be reflected in an equal angle, and must then “-\—— 


be in the direction of the next reach of the river. 

3. The angle of incidence must be proportioned to 
the tenacity of the soil. | 

4. ‘There must be in tle elbow an increase of slope, 
or of head of water, capable of overcoming the resist- 
ance occasioned by the elbow. 

The reasonableness, at least, of these conditions will 
appear from the following considerations. 


29 


1. It is certain that force is expended in producing ele 
leness of 


this change of direction in a channel which by supposi- 
tion diminishes the current. Thediminution arising from 
any cause which can be compared with friction must be 
greater when the stream is directed against one of the 
banks. It may be very difficult to state the proportion, 
aud it would occupy too much of-our time to attempt it; 
but it is sufficient that we be convinced that the rctarda- 
tion is greatcr in this case. We see no cause to increase 
the mean velocity in the elbow, and we must therefore 
conclude that it is diminished. But we are supposing 
that the discharge continues the same ; the section must 
therefore augment, or the channel increase its transverse 
dimensions. The only question is, In what manner it 
does this, and what change of form does it affect, and 
what form is competent to the final equilibrium and the 
consequent permanency of the bed? Here there is much 
room for conjecture. Mr Buat reasons as follows. If 
we suppose that the points B and C (fig. 17.) continue 
on a level, and that the points H and I at the beginning 
of the next reach are also on a level, it is an inevitable 
consequence that the slope along CMI must be greater 


than along BEH, because the depression of H below B 


is equal to that of I below C, and BEHI is longer than 
CMI. Therefore the velocity along the convex bank 
CMI must be greater than along BIH. There may 
even be a stagnation and an eddy in the contrary direc- 
tion along the concave bank. Therefore, if the form of 
the section were the same as up the stream, the sides 
could not stand on tlie convex bank. When therefore 
the sectionhas attained apermanent ferm, and the-banks 
are again in equilibrio with the action of the current, the 
convex bank must be much flatter than the concave. If 
the water is really still on the concave bank, that bank 
will be absolutely perpendicular; nay, may overhang.—~ 
Accordingly, thisstate of things is matter of daily obser- 
vation, and justifies our reasoning, and cntitles us tosay, 
that this is the nature of the internal motion of the fila- 
ments which we cannot distinctly observe. The water 
moves most rapidly along the convex bank, and the 
thread of the stream is nearest to this side. Reasoning 
in this way the section, which we may suppose to have 
been originally of the form M 6 a E, (fig. 18.) assumes 

the shape MBAE. | 
2. Without presuming to know the mechanism of the 
internal motionsof fluids, weknowthat superficial waves 
arereflected precisely asifthey wereelastic bodies, making 
the angles of incidence and reflection equal. In as far 
thereforeas the superficial waveisconcerned intheopera- 
tion, Mr Buat’s second position is just. The permanency 
of the next reach requires that its axis sliall be in the 
direction of the line EP which makes the angle GEP 
=—FEN.: If the next reach has the direction EQ, MR, 
the wave reflected in the line ES will work on the bank 
at S, and will be reflected in the line ST, and work 
K 2 again 
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again on the opposite bank at T. We know that the 
effect of the superficial motion is great, and tht it is 
the principal agent in destroying the banks of canals. 
So far therefore Mr Buat is right. We cannot say 
with any precision or confidence how the actions of the 
under filaments are modified ; but we know no reason 
for not extending to the under filaments what appears so 
probable with respect to the surface water. 

3. The third position is no less evident. We do not 
know the mode of action of the water on the bank ; but 
our general notions on this subject, confirmed by common 
experience, tell us that the more obliquely a stream of 
water beats on any bank, the less it tends to undermine 
it or wash it away. A stiff and cohesive soil therefore 
will suffer no more from being almost perpendicularly 
buffeted by a stream than a friable sand would suffer 
from water gliding along its face. Mr, Buat thinks, 
from experience, that aclay bank is not sensibly affect 
ed till the angle FEB is about 36 degrees. 

4. Since there are causes of retardation, and we still 
suppose that the discharge is kept up, and that the mean 
velocity, which had been diminished by the enlargement 
of the section,is again restored, we must grant that there 
is provided, in the mechanism of these motions, an acce- 
lerating force adequate to this effect. There can be no 
accelerating force in an open stream but the superficial 
slope. In the present case it is undoubtedly so ; because 
by the deepening of the bottom where there is an elbow 
inthe stream, we have of necessity a.counter slope. Now, 
all this head of water, which must produce the augmen- 
tation of velocity in that part of the stream which ran- 
ges round the convex bank, will arise from the check 
which the waters gets from the concave bank. This oc- 
casions a gorge or swell up the stream, enlarges a little 
the section at BVC ; and this, by the principle of uni- 
form motion, will augment all the velocities, deepen the 
channel, and put every thing again into its train as soon 
as the water gets into the next reach. The water at the 
bottom of this bason has very little motion, but it de- 
fends the bottom by this-very circumstance. 

Such are the notions which. Mr de Buat-entertains of 
this part of the mechanism of running waters. We 
cannot say that they are very satisfactory, and they are 
very opposite to the opinions commonly entertained on 
the subject. Most persons think that the motion is most 
rapid and turbulent on the side of. the -eoncave bank, 
and that. it is owing to this that the bank is worn away 
till it become perpendicular, and that the opposite bank 
is flat, because it has not been gnawed away in this 
manner. With respect to this general view of the mat- 
ter, tuese persons may be in the right; and when a 
stream is turned into a crooked and yielding channel for 
the first time, this is its manner. of action. But Mr 
Buat’s aim is to investigate the circumstances which ob- 
tain in the case of a regimen ; and in this view he is 
undoubtedly right as to the facts, though his mode of 
accounting for these facts may be erroneous. And as 
this is the only useful view to be taken of the subject, 
it ought chiefly to be attended to in all our attempts to 
procure stability to the bed of a river, without the ex- 
pensive helps of masonry, &c. If we attempt to se- 
cure permanency by, deepening on the inside of the el- 
bow, our bank will undoubtedly crumble down, dimi- 
nish the passage, and occasion a more violent action on 
the hollow bank. The most effectual mean of security 
as to enlarge the section: and if we do this on the ine 


side bank, we must do it by widening the stream very ‘Theory, 
much, that we may give a very sloping bank. Our at- ~--~\—/ 
tention is commonly drawn to it when the hollow bank 


is giviug way, and wiih a view to stop the ravages of 


the stream. Things are not now in a state of perma- 
nency, but nature is working in her own way to bring 
it about. This may not suit our purpose, and we must 
thwart her. The phenomena which we then observe 
are frequently very unlike to those described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. We seea violent tumbling motion | 
in the stream towards the hollow bank. We see an 
evident accumulation of water on that side, and the . 
point B is frequently higher than C. This regorging 
of the water extends to some distance, and is of itself 
a cause of greater velocity, and contributes, like a head 
of stagnant water, to force the stream through the bend, 
and. to deepen the bottom. This is clearly the case 
when the velocity is excessive, and the hollow bank 
able to abide the shock. In this situation the water 
thus heaped up escapes where it best can; and as the 
water obstructed by an obstacle put in its way, escapes 
by the sides, and there has its velocity increased, so here 
the water gorged up against the hollow bank swells over 
towards the opposite side, and passes round the convex 
bank with an increased velocity. It depends much on 
the adjustment between the velocity and consequent ac- 
cumulation, and the breadth of the stream and the angle 
of the elbow, whether this augmentation of velocity shali 
reach the convex bank ; and we sometimes see the mo- 
tion very languid in that place, and even depositions 
of mud and sand are made there. The whole pheno- 
mena are tov complicated to be accurately described in 
general terms, even in the case of perfect regimen: for 
this regimen is relative to the consistence of the chan- 
nel ; and when this is very great, the motions may be 
most violent in every quarter. But the preceding ob- 
servations are of importance, because they relate to ordi 
nary cases and to ordinary channels. 
It is evident, from Mr Buat’s second position, that 
the proper form of an elbow depends on the breadth of 
the stream as well as on the radius of curvature, and 
that every angle of elbow will require a certain propor- 
tion between the width of the river and the radius of 
the sweep. Mr Buat gives rules and formule for all 
these purposes, and shows that in one sweep there may 
be more than one reflection or rebound. It is needless 
to enlarge on this matter of mere geometrical discussion. 
It is with the view of enabling the engineer to trace 
the windings of a river in such a manner that there shall 
be no rebounds which shall direct the stream against 
the sides, but preserve it always in the axis of every 
reach. This is of consequence, even when the bends of 
the river are to be secured by masonry or piling; for 
we have seen the necessity of increasing the section, and 
the tendency which the waters have to deepen the chan-~ 
nel on that side where the rebound is made. This tends 
to undermine our defences, and obliges us to give them 
deeper and more solid foundations in such places. But 
any person accustomed tothe use of the scaie and com< 
passes will form to himself rules of practice equally sure 
and more expeditious than Mr de Buat’s formule. 101 | 
We proceed, tlierefore, to what is more to our pur- Resistance 
pose, tne consideration of the resistance caused by an caused by 
elbow, and the methods of providing a force capable 8 ¢lbow | 
of overcoming it. We have already taken noiice of a | 
the salutary consequences arising from the rambling coming is 
COUrse © 
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course of rivers, inasmuch as it more effectually spreads 
them over the face ef a country. It is no less benefi- 
cial by diminishing their velocity. This it does both 
by lengthening their course, which diminishes the de- 
clivity, and by the very resistance which they meet with 
atevery bend. We derive the chief advantages from 
our rivers, when they no longer shoot their way from 
precipice to precipice, loaded with mud and sand, but 
peaceably roll along their clear waters, purified during 
their gentler course, and offer themselves for all the 
purposes of pasturage, agriculture, and navigation. The 
more a river winds its way round the foot of the hills, 
the more is the resistance of its bedmultiplied; the more 
obstacles it meets with in its way from its source to the 
sea, the more moderate is its velocity ; and instead of 
tearing up the very bowels of the earth, and digging for 
itself a decp trough, along which it sweeps rocks and 
rooted-up trees, it flows with majestic pace even with 
the surface of our cultivated grounds, which it eimbel- 
lishes and fertilizes. 

We may with safety proceed on the supposition, that 
the force necessary for overcoming the resistance arising 
from a rebound is as the square of the velocity ; and it 
is reasonable to suppose it proportional to the square of 
the sine of the angle of incidence, and this for the rea- 
sons given for adopting this measure of the general Re- 
sistance of Flutds. It cannot, however, claim a greater 
confidence here than in that application; and it has been 
shown in that article with what uncertainty and limita- 
tions it must be received. We leave it to our readers to 
adopt either this or the simple ratio of the sines, and 
shall abide by the duplicate ratio with Mr Buat, because 
it appears by his experiments that this law is very ex- 
actly observed in tubes in inclinations not exceeding 
40°; whereas it is in these small angles that the applica. 
tion to the general resistance of fluids is most in fault. 
But the correction is very simple, if this value shall be 
found erroneous. There can be littledoubt that theforce 
necessary for overcoming the resistance will increase as 
the number of rebounds.—Therefure we may express the 

Wi stn 


resistance, in general, by the formula r = where 
‘ n 


7 is the resistance, V the mean velocity of the stream, 
s the sine of the angle of incidence, 2 the number of 
equal rebounds (that is, having equal angles of inci- 
dence), and m is a number to be determined by expe- 
riment. Mr de Buat made many experiments on the 
resistance occasioned by the bendings of pipes, none 
of which differed from the result of the above formu- 
la above one part in twelve; and he concludes, that 
73 *9 


. ' V2. 
the resistance to one bend may be estimated at aie 


The experiment was in this form: A pipe of one inch 
diameter, and 10 feet long, was formed with 10 re- 
bounds of 36° each. A head of water was applied 
to it, which gave the water a velocity of six feet per se- 
cond. _ Another pipe of the same diameter and length, 
but without any bendings, was subjected to a pressure 
of a head of water, which was increased till the velo- 
city of efflux was also six feet per second. The addi- 
tional head of water was 5,%, inches. 
same diameter and length, having one bend of 24° 34, 
and running 85 inches per second,-was compared with 
astraight pipe having the same velocity, and the differs 


Another of the’ 


R. 


ence of the heads of water was 53,7, of an inch. 


A 


above result, or in English measure, r = 35 . 


nearly. It is probable that this measure of the rezist- 
ance is too great ; for the pipe was of uniform diameter 
even in the bends: whereas in a river properly formed, 
where the regimen is exact, the capacity of the section 
of the bend is increased. 

The application of this theory to inclined tubes and 
to open streams is very obvious, and very legitimate and 
safe. Let AB (fig. 19.) be the whole height of the 
reservoir ABIK, and BC the horizontal length of a 
pipe, containing any number of rebounds, equal or un- 
equal, but all regular, that is, constructed according to 
the conditions formerly mentioned. The whole head of 
water should be conceived as performing, or as divided 
into portions which perform, three different offices.—— 
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One portion, AD= 55; impels the water into the en- 


try of the pipe with the velocity with which it really’ 


moves in it ; another portion EB is in eguilibrio with 
the resistanees arising from the mere length of the pipe 
expanded into a straight line; and the third portion DE 
serves to overcome the resistance of tlie bends. 
therefore, we draw the horizontal line BC, and, ta-~ 
king the pipe BC out of its place, put it in the posi- 


tion DH, with its mouth C in H, so that DH is equal: 


to BC, the water will have the same velocity in it that 
it had before. N.B. For greater simplicity of argu- 
ment, we may suppose that when the pipe w«s inserted 
at B. its bends lay all in a horizontal plene, and that 
when it is inserted at D, the plane in which allits ben 's 
le slopes only in the direction DH, and is perpindicu- 
lar to the plane of the figure. We repeat it, the wa- 
ter will have the same velocity in the pipes BC and 
DH, and the resistances will be overcome. If we now 

roiong the pipe DH towards L to any distance, re- 
peating continually the same bendings in a series of 
lengths, each equal to DH, the motion will be conti- 
nued with the velocity corresponding to the pressure of 
the column AD ; because the declivity of the pipe is 
augmented in each length equal to DH, by a quantity 
precisely sufficient tor overcoming all the resistances in 
that length ; and the true slope in these cases is BE+ 
ED, divided by the expanded length of the pipe BC 
or DH. 

The analogy which we were enabied to establish be- 
tween the uniform motion or the train of pipes and of 
open streams, intitles us now to say, that when a river 
has bendings, which are regularly repcated at equal in- 
tervals, its slope is compounded of the slope which is 
necessary for overcoming the resistance of a straight 
channel of its whole expanded length, agreeably to 
the formula for uniform motion, and of the slope which 
is necessary for overcoming the resistance arising from 
its bending alone. 

Thus, let there be a river which, in the expanded 
course of 6000 fathoms, has 10 elbows, each of which 
has 30° of rebound; and let its mean velocity be 20 
inches in a second. If we should learn its whole slope 
in this 6000 fathoms, we must first find (by the formula 
of uniform motion) the slope s which will produce the 
velocity of 20 inches in a straight river of this length, 
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(by the tormula —559— the slope necessary for over- 


coming the resistance of 10 rebounds of 30° each. This 


Part II. PRACTICAL INFERENCES. 


HAVING thus established a theory of a most im- 
portant part of hydraulics, which may be confided in 
as a just representation of nature’s procedure, we shall 
apply it to the examination of the chief resu'ts of every 
thing which art has contrived for limiting the opera- 

tions of nature, or modifying them so as to suit our 

particular views. Trusting to the detail which we 

have given of the connecting principles, and the chief 

circumstances which co-operate in producing the osten- 

sible effect ; and supposing that such of our readers as 

are interested in this subject will not think it too much 

trouble to make the applications in the same detail ; we 

shall content ourselves with merely pointing out the 

steps of the proccss, and showing their foundation in the 

theory itself: and frequently, in place of the direct ana~ 

193 ~__ Lysis which the theory enabies us to employ for tlie so- 

Approxi- ution of the problems, we shall recommend a process of 

mation by approximation by trial and correction, sufficiently accu- 

trialand = yate, and more within the reach of practical engineers. 

correction We are naturally led to consider in order the following 
rom articles kis | 

practical 1. The effects of permanent additions of every kind 

engincerss tothe waters of a river, and the most effectual methods 

of preventing or removing inundations. 

2, The effects of weirs, bars, sluices, and keeps of 
every kind, for raising the surface of a river ; and the 
similar effects of bridges, piers, and every thing which 
eontracts the section of the stream. 

3. The nature of canals.; bow they differ from rivers 
in respect of origin, discharge, and regimen, and what 
conditions are necessary for their most perfect construc- 
tion. 

4, Canals for draining land, and drafts or canals of 
derivation from the main stream, The principles of 
their construction, so that they may suit their intended 
purposes, and the change which they produce on the 
main stream, both above and below the point of deriva- 
tion. 


Of the Effects of Permanent Additions to the Waters of 
a River. 
104 
Problems 
and exam- 


From what has been said already, it appears that to 

les on the ©VeTy kind of soil or bed there corresponds a certain ve- 
Tae of locity of current, too small to hurt it by digging it up, 
permanent and too great to allow the deposition of the materials’ 


additions which it is carrying along. Supposing this known for 
to the wa- any particular situation, and the quantity of water which 
em of ari the channel must of necessity discharge, we may wish to 


learn the smallest slope which must be given to this 
stream, that the waters may run -with:the required ve- 
locity. This suggests, 

Prop. J. Given'the discharge D of awriver, and V its 


== 8.2: 0.628. 


ER. 


we shall find to be 62 inches in the 6000 fathoms. 
Therefore the river must have a slope of 262 inches in 
6000 fathoms, or yg4553 and this slope will produce 
the same velocity which 20 inches, or 5;1,,, would do 
in a straight running river of the same length. 


velocity of regimen : required the smallest slope s, and 
the dimensions of its bed ? 

Since the slope must be the smallest possible, the bed 
must have the torm which will give the greatest mean 
depth d, and should therefore be the trapezium formerly 
described ; and its area and perimeter are the same with 
those of a rectangle whose breadth is twice its height 


e e ® D 
h. These circumstances give us the equation <= 2h? 


For the area of the section is twice the square of the 
height, and the discharge is the product of this area 


and the velocity. Therefore JD =a A enc ee 


= the breadth 6. 
The formula of uniform motion gives /s—La/s+1.6 


SS oa Se, Instead of d—0.1, ut its 
V +0.3(,/d—0.1) “ ° 


h . 
equal af = —0.1, and every thing being known in the 


second member of this equation, we easily get the value 
of s by a few trials after the tollowing manner: Suppose 
that the second member is equal to any number, such as 
gy. First suppose that »/sis =9. Thenthe hyperbolic 
logarithm of 9+1.6 or of 10.6 is 2.86. ‘Therefore 
we have J/s—La/s +1.6=9—2.86, =ti64 ; whereas it 
should have been —9Y. Therefore say 6.64: 9=9: 11.2 
nearly. Now suppose that /s is = 12.2. Then L 
12.241.6=L13.8, =2.625 nearly, and 12.2—2625 
is 9.575, whereas it should be 9. Now we find that 
changing the value of ./s from 9 to12.2hascharged the 
answer from 6.64 to 9.575, or a change of 3.2 in our as 
sumption has made a change of 2.935-in the answer, and 
has left an error of 0.575. Therefore say 2.935: 0.575 
Then, taking 0.628 from 12.2 we 
have (for our next assumption or value of ,/s)11.572. 
Now 11.572 + #6. = 13.172, and‘L 13.172 is 2.58 
nearly. Now try this last value 11.56i1—2.58 is 9.008, 
sufficiently exact. This may serve as a specimen of the 
trials by whicli we may avoid an intricate analysis. 

Pros. II. Given the discharge D, the slope s, and the 
velocity V, of permanent regimen, tofind the dimensions 
of the bed. 

Let 2 be the width, and y the depth of the channel, 


D 
and S the area of the section. This must be = vy 


which is therefore —¢ y. The denominator 8 being 
given, we may make ,/seeL ,/s-++1.62x,/B, and the 
formula 


. 
| 


rt IT, 


4 str will ot 207 (/d-—0.1 
row formula of mean velocity will give V = : ) 
Bl 


—0.5(,/d—0.1), which we may express thus: V= 


= 207 , ‘ 
(4/d—_0.1) (F-0s), which gives = 


e 


r rz 
_-— ——2 9.1 = vd. 


/d—0.1); and finally, 207 


Having thus obtained what we called the mean 
depth, we may suppose the section rectangular. This 


' LY : 
ives d= ~_. Thus we havetwo equations, S=z 
’ z+%y —_— 

vy 
and d= eae, 


Sn, 


; J/(S\'-2 
From which we obtain z= (3) mt 


And having the breadth # and area S, we have y= 4 


And then we may change this for the trapezium often 
mentioned. 

These are the chief problems on this part cf the 
subject, and they enable us to adjust the slope and chan- 
nel of a river which receives any number of successive 
permanent additions by the influx of other streams. This 
last informs us of the rise which a new supply will pro- 
duce, because the additional supply will require addi- 
tional dimensions.of the channel; and as this is not sup- 
posed to increase in breadth, the addition will be in 
depth. The question may be proposed in the following 
problem. 

Pros. III. Given the slope s, the depth and the 
base of a rectangular bed (or a trapezium), and conse- 
quently the discharge D, to find how much the sec- 
tion will rise, if the discharge be augmented by a given 
quantity. 

Let h be the height after the augmentation, and m the 
width for the rectangular bed. We have in any uniform 


earrent 82 - —— Raising this to a square, 


and putting for d and V their values 
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D 
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K, the equation becomes————— 
; d w+2h 


Raising the second member to a 


square, and reducing, we obtain a cubic equation, to be: 


solved in the. usual manner. 

But the solution would be extremely complicated. 
We may obtain a very expeditious and exact approxi- 
mation from this consideration, that a small change in 
one of the dimensions of the section will produce a much 
greater change in the section and the discharge than in 
the mean depth d. Having therefore augmented the 
unknown dimension, which is here the height, make use 
of this to form a new mean depth, and then the new 


ere 


wh (297 0 Nii will give us ans 
ea , , 


equation /d _ 
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other value of h, which will rarely exceed the truth by 
yo: This serves (by the same process) for finding an- 
other, which will commonly be sufficiently exact. We 
shall illustrate this by an example. 

Let there be a river whose channel is a rectangle 150 
fect wide and six feet deep, and which discharges 1500 
cubic feet of water per second, having a velocity of 20 
inches, and slope of 55445, or about _% of an inch in 
100 fathoms. How muchi will it rise if it receives an 
addition which triples its discharge ? and what will be 
its velocity ? ~ | 

If the velocity remained the same, its depth would 
be tripled ; but we know by the general formula that 
its velocity will be greatly increased, and therefore its 
depth will not be tripled. Suppose it to be doubled, 
and to become 12 feet. This will give d = 10.34483, 


or 124.138 inches; then the equation /d——0.1 = 


oe 2s. D ; 
wh (297 - se O71 ~ Ee 297 ‘ :) 
JB ° i ev 


in which we have ,/B = 107.8, D = 4500; Vd--0.1 
= 11.0417, will give A = 13.276; whereas it should 
have been 12. This shows that our calculated value 
of d was too small. Let us therefore increase the depth 
by 0.9, or make it 12.9, and repeat the calculation, 
This will give us /d—0.1 = 11.3927, and h= 12.867, 
iistead of 13.276. Therefore augmenting our data 
0.9 changes our answer 0.409. If we suppose these 
small changes to retain their proportions, we may con- 
clude that if 12 be augmented by the quantity x x 0.9, 
the quantity 13.276 will diminish by the quantity 
x X0.409. Therefore that the estimated value of / may 
agree with the one which results from the calculation, 
we must have 12+-2 x 0.9 = 13.276—gq x 0.409. This 
1.276 —_— en 
1.309” = 0.9748; ana x x 0.9 0.8773 ; 
and h—12.8778. If we repeat the calculation with this 
value of 4, we shall find no change. 

This value of h gives d= 131.8836 inches. If we 
now compute the new velocity by dividing the new 
discharge 4500 by the new area 150 x 12.8773, we 
shall find it to be 27.95 inches, in place of <0, the for- 
mer velocity. 

We might have made a pretty exact first assumption, 
by recollecting what. was formerly observed, that when 
the breadth is very great in proportion to the depth, 
the mean depth differs insensibly from the real depth, 
or rather follows nearly the same proportions, and that 
the velocities are proportional to the square roots of 
the depths. Call the first discharge d, the height , 
and velocity v, and let D, H, and V, express these 


will give z= 
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things in their augmented state. We have z = 
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Practical Ox we might have made tlie same asstumption by the It must be remarked, in the frst place, that the river p> ractical 
Interences. resnark also formerly made on this case, that the squares will rise higher when embanked than it does while it nicHaaees. 
wey of the discharges are nearly as the cubes of the height, was allowed to spread ; and it is by that means easy to 


or 1500°: 4500 = 6%: 12.48°. 

And in making these first guesses, we shall do it more 
exactly, by recollecting that a certain variation of the 
mean depth d requires a greater variation of the height, 
and the increment will be to the height nearly as half 
the height to the width, as may easily be seen. There- 


, _ 6.24 ; > 
fore, if we add to 12.48 its —-th part, or its 24th part, 


150 
viz. 0.52, we have 13 for our first assumption, exceed- 
ing the truth only an inch and a half. We mention 
these eircumstanees, that those who are disposed to ap- 
ply these doctrines to the solution of practical cases may 
be at no loss when one occurs of which the regular so- 
lution requires an intricate analysis. 

It is evident that the inverse of the foregoing pro- 
blems will show the effects of enlarging the section of 
a river, that is, will show how much its surface will ‘be 
sunk by any proposed enlargement of its bed. It is 
therefore needless to propose such problems inthis place. 
Common sense directs us to make these enlargements 
in those parts of the river where their effect will be 
greatest, that is, where it is shallowest when its breadth 
greatly exceeds its depth, or where it is narrowest (if 
its depth exceed the breadth, which is a very rare ease), 
-or in general, where the slope is the smallest for a short 
run. | 

The same general prineiples direct us in the method 
of enbankments, for the prevention of floods, by ena- 
bling us to ascertain the heights necessary to be given 
to our banks. This will evidently depend, not only on 
the additional quantity of water which experience tells 
us a river brings down during its freshes, but also on 
tlie distance at which we place the banks from the na- 
tural banks of the river. ‘This isa point where mistaken 
economy frequently defeats its own purpose. If we raise 
our embankment at some distancefrom the natural banks 
of the river, not only will a smaller height suffice, and 
consequently a smaller base, which will make a saving 
in the duplicate proportion of the height; but our works 
will be so much the more durable nearly, if not exactly, 
in the same proportion. For by thus enlarging the ad- 
ditional bed which we give to the swollen river, we di- 
minish its velocity almost in the same proportion that 
we enlarge its channel, and thus diminish its power of 
rumimg our works. Except, therefore, in the case of a 
river whose freshes are loaded with fine sand to destroy 
the turf, it is always proper to place the embankment at 
a considerable distance from the natura] banks. Plaeing 
them at half the breadth of the stream from its natural 
banks, will nearly double its channel; and, except in 
the case now mentioned, the space thus detached trom 
our fields will afford excellent pasture. 

The limits of such a work. as ours will not permit us 
to enter into any detail on the method of embankment. 
It would require a volume to give instructions as to the 
manner of founding, raising, and securing the dykes 

‘which must be raised, and a thousand circumstances 
which must be attended to. But a few general obser- 
vations may be made, which naturally occur while we 
are eonsidering the manner in which a river works in 
gettling or altering its channel. 

& 


eonclude to what height it will rise from the greatest 
height to which it has been observed to rise in its floods. 
When at liberty to expand over a wide valley ; then it 
could only rise till it overflowed with a thickness or 
depth of water suffieient to produee a motion backwards 
into the vailey quick enough to take off the water as 
fast as it was supplied ; and we imagine that a foot or 
two would suffice in most cases. The best way for a 
prudent engineer will be to observe the utmost rise re- 
membered by the neighbours in some gorge, where the 
river cannot spread out. Measure the increased section 
in this plaee, and at the same time recollect, that the 
water increases in a much greater proportion than the 
section; because an increase of the hydraulic mean depth 
produces an increase of velocity in the duplieate propor- 
tion of the depth nearly. But as this augmentation of 
velocity will obtain also between the embankments, it 
will be sufficiently exact to suppose that the section must 
be increased here nearly in the same proportion as at the 
gorge already mentioned. Neglecting this method of 
information, and regulating the height of our embank- 
ment by the greatest swell that has been observed in the 
plain, will assuredly make them too low, and render 
them totally useless. 

A line of embankment should always be carried on 
by a strict concert of the proprietors of both banks 
through it -whole extent. A greedy proprietor, by ad- 
vaneing his own embankment beyond that of his neigh- 
bours, not only exposes himself to risk by the working 
of the waters on the angles which this will produce, but 
exposes his neighbours also to danger, by narrowing the 
section, and thereby raising the surfaee and inereasing 
the velecity, and by turning the stream athwart, and 
causing it to shoot against the opposite bank. The 
whole should be as mueh as possible in a line; andthe 
general effeet should be to make the course-of the stream 
straighter than it was before. All bends should be 
made more gentle, by keeping the embankment further 
from the river in all convex lines of the natural bank, 
and bringing it nearer where the bank is concave. This 
will greatly diminish the action of the waters on the 
bankment, and insure their duration. The same maxim 
must be followed in feneing any brook which discharges 
itself into the river. The bends given at its moutli to 
the two lines of embankment should be made less acute 
than those of the natural brook, although, by this means, 
two points of land are left out. And the opportunity 
should be embraced of making the direction of this 
transverse brook more sloping than before, that is, less 
athwart the direction of the river. 

It is of great consequence to cover the outside of the 
dyke with very compact turf closely united. If it ad« 
mit water, the interior part of the wall, which is always 
more porous, becomes drenched in water, and this wa- 
ter acts with its statical pressure, tending to burst the 


bank on the land-side, and will quickly shift it from its 


seat. The utmost care should therefore be taken te 
make it and keep it perfectly tight. It should be a 
eontinued fine turf, and every bare spot should be care« 


fully eovered with fresh sod; and rat holes must be 


carefully closed up. 


Of 
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107 We have seen, that every bending of a river requires 
4‘ . an additional slope in order to continue its train, or en- 
f sr yen of able it to convey the same quantity of water without 
‘river, and swelling in its bed. Therefore the effect of taking 


le conse=- away any of these bends must be to sink the waters of » 
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the river. Itis proper, therefore, to have it in our 
power to estimate these effects. It may be desirable to 
gain property, by taking away the sweeps of a very 
winding stream. But this may be prejudicial, by de- 
stroying the navigation on such a river. It may also 
hurt the proprietors below, by increasing the velocity 
of the stream, which will expose them to the risk of its 
overflowing, or of its destroying its bed, and taking a 
new course. Or this increase of velocity may be incon- 
sistent with the regimen of the new channel, or at least 
require larger dimensions than we should have given it 
if ignorant of this effect. , | 

Our principles of uniform motion enable us to answer 
every question of this kind which can occur; and M.de 
Buat proposes several problems to this effect. The re- 
gular solutions of them are complicated and difficult ; 
and we do not think them necessary in this place, be- 
cause they may all be solved in a manner not indeed so 
elegant, because indirect, but abundantly accurate, and 
easy to any person familiar with those which we have al- 
ready considered. | 

We can take the exact level across all these sweeps, 
and thus obtain the whole slope. We can measure with 
accuracy the velocity in some part of the channel which 
is most remote from any bend, and where the cliannel 
itself has the greatest regularity of form. This will give 
us the expence or discharge of the river, and the mean 
depth connected with it. We can then examine whe- 
ther this velocity is precisely such as is compatible with 
stability in the straight course. If it is, it is evident 


that if we cut off the bends, the greater slope which this 


will produce will communicate to the waters a velocity 
incompatible with the regimen suited to this soil, unless 
we enlarge the width of the stream, that is, unless we 
make the new channel more capacious than the old one. 
We must now calculate.the dimensions of the channel 
which, with this increased slope, will conduct the wa- 
ters with the velocity that is necessary. All this may 
be done by the foregoing problems ; and we-may easiest 
accomplish this by steps. First, suppose the bed the 
same with the old one, and calculate the velocity for 
the increased slope by the general formula. Then 
change one of the dimensious of the channel, so as to 
produce the velocity we want, which is a very simple 
process. And in doing this, the object to be kept 
chiefly in view is not to make the new velocity such 
- will be incompatible with the stability of the new 
ed. 

Having accomplished this first purpose, we learn (in 
the very solution) how much shallower this channel with 
its greater slope will be than the former, while it dis- 
charges all the waters. This diminution of depth must 
increase the slope and the velocity, and must diminish 
the depth of the river, 3bove the place where the altera- 
tion is to be mede. How far it produces these effects 
may be calculated bv the general formula. We then 
see whether the navigation will be hurt, either in the 
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old river up the stream, or in the new chasned. It is 
plain that all these pomts cannot be reconciled. “We 
may make the new channel such, that it shall leave a 
velocity compatible with stability, and that it shall not 
diminish the depth of the river up the stream. But 
having a greater slope, it must have a smaller mean 
depth, and also a sinaller real depth, unless we make ‘it 
of a very inconvenient form. 

The same things viewed in a different light, will show 
us what depression of waters may be produced by recti- 
fying the course of a river in order to prevent its over- 
flowing. And the process which we would recommend 
is the same with the foregoing. We apprehend it to be 
quite needless to measure the angles of rebound, in order 
to compute the slope which is employed for sending the 
river through the bend, with a view to supersede this 
by straighting the river. It is infinitely easier and more 
exact to measure the levels themselves, and then we 
know the effect of removing them. int, 

Nor need we follow M. de Buat in solving problems 
for diminishing the slope and velocity, and deepening 
the channel of a river by bending its course. The ex- 
pence of this would be in every case enormous; and the 
practices which we are just going to enter upon afford 
infinitely easier methods of accomplishing all the pur- 
poses which are to be gained by these changes. 


Of Bars, Weirs, and Jetleys, for raising the Surface of 


Livers. 


We propose, under the article Warrer-Works, to 
consider in sufficient practical detail all that relates to 
the construction and mechanism of these and other erec- 
tions in water ; and we confine ourselves, in this place, 
to the mere effect which they will produce on the cur- 
rent of the river. 

We gave the name of weir or bar to a dam erected 
across a river for the purpose of raising its waters, whe- 
ther in order to take off a draft for a mill or to deepen 
the channel. Before we can tell the effect which they 
will produce, we must havea general rule for ascertaiu- 
ing the relation between the height of the water above 
the lip of the weir or bar, and the quantity of water 
which will flow over. | 

First, then, with respect to a weir, represented in 
fig. 20. and fig. 21. The latter figure more resembles 
their usual form, consisting of a dam of solid masonry, 
or built of timber, properly fortified with shoars and 
banks. On the top is set up a strong plank FR, called 
the wasteboard or waster, over which the water flows. 
This is brought to an accurate level, of the properheight. 
Such voiders are frequently made in the side of a mill- 
course, for letting the superfluous water run off. This 
is properly the wasTeR, voipER: it is also called an 
OFFSET. The same observations will explain all these 
different pieces of practice. The following questions 
occur in course. ‘ 

Pros. I. Given the length of an offset or waste- 
board, made in the face of a reservoir of stagnant wa- 
ter. and the depth of its lip under the horizontal surface 
of the water, to determine the discharge, or the quan- 
tity of water which will run over in a second ? 

Let AB be the horizontal surface of the still water, 
and F the lip of the wasteboard. Call the depth BF. 
under the surface h, and. the length of the wasteboard J. 

i L N.B. 
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Fig. 20, 21+ 


RH, T.V, Ee. 
with a velocity already acquired by a sloping current ; Practical 


and they are accelerated by the hydrostatical pressure of ference: 
The internal mechanism of ““™~ 


Prattical N.B. The water is supposed to flow over into another 
Inferences. hason, or channel, so much lower than the surface 


HL of the water is lower, or at least not higher, 
than F. | 

If the water conld be supported at the height BF, 
BF might be considered as an orifice in the side of a 
vessel. In which case, the discharge would be the same 
as if the whole water were flowing with the velocity 
acquired from the height 3 BF, or $ 4. And if we 
suppose that there is no contraction at the orifice, the 


mean velocity would be V2¢$h, = V772$h, in En- 
glish inches, per second. The area of this orifice is / h. 
Therefore the discharge would be /h V 772$h, all be- 
ing measured in inches. This is the usual theory ; but 
it is not an exact representation of the manner in which 
the efflux really happens. The water cannot remain at 
the height BF ; but in drawing towards the wasteboard 
from:all sides, it forms a convex surface AIH, so that 
the point J, where the vertical drawn from the edge of 
the wasteboard meets the curve, is considerably lower 
than B. But as all the mass above F is supposed per- 
fectly fluid, the pressure of the incumbent water is pro- 
pagated, in the opinion of M. de Buat, to the filament 
passing over at F without any diminution. The same 
may be said of any filament between F and I. Each 
tends, therefore, to move in the same manner if it were 
really impelled through an orifice in its place. There- 
fore the motions through every part of the line or plane 
IF arc the same as if the water were escaping through 
an orifice IF, made by a sluice let down on the water, 
and keeping up the water of the reservoir to the level 
AB. Itis beyond a doubt (says he) that the height 
IF must depend on the whole height BF, and that there 
must be a certain determined proportion between them. 
Fe does not. attempt to determine this proportion theo- 
retically, but says, that his experiments ascertain it 
with great precision to be the proportion of one to two, 
er that II* is always one-half of BF. He says, how- 
ever, that this determination was not by an immediate 
and direct measurement ; he concluded it from the com- 
parison of the quantities of water discharged under dif- 
ferent heights of the water in the reservoir. 

We cannot help thinking that this reasoning is very 
defective in several particulars. It cannot be inferred, 
from the laws of hydrostatical pressure, that the filament 
at Iis pressed forward with all the weight of the column 
BI. The particle I is really at the surface ; and consi- 
dering it as making part of the surface of a running 
stream, it is subjected to hardly any pressure, any more 
than the particles on the surface of a cup of water held 
in the hand, while it is carried round the axis of the 
earth and round the sun. Reasoning according to his 
own principles, and availing himself of his own disco- 
very, he should say, that the particle at I has an acce- 
lerating force depending on its slope only; and then he 
should have endeavoured to ascertain this slope. The 
motion of the particle at I has no immediate connection 
with the pressure of the column BI ; and if it had, the 
motion would be extremely different from what it is: 
for this pressure alone would give it the velocity which 
M. Buat assigns it. Now it is already passing through 
the point I with the velocity which it has acquired in 
descending along the curve AI ; and this is the real 
state of the case. The particles are passing through 


the water above them. 
these motions is infinitely more complex than M. Buat 

here supposes ; and on this supposition, he very nearly 

abandons the theory which he has so ingeniously esta= 
blished, and adopts the theory of Gnglielmini which he 

had exploded. At the same time, we think that he is 

not much mistakes when he asserts, that the motions 

are nearlythe saine as if'a sluice had been let down from 

the surface to I. For the filament which passes at I 

has been gliding down a curved surface; and has not 

been exposed to: any friction. It is perhaps- the very 

case of hydraulics where the obstructions are the smal. 

lest ; and we should therefore expect that its motion 

will be least retarded. 

We have therefore no hesitation in saying, that the 
filament at I is in the very state of motion which the 
theory would assign to it if it were passing under a 
sluice, as M. Buat supposes. And with respect to the 
inferior filaments, without attempting the very difficult 
task of investigating their motions, we shall just say, 
that we do not see any reason for supposing that they 
will move slower than our author supposes. Therefore, 
though we reject his theory, we admit his experimental 
proposition in general; that is, we admit that the whole 
water which passes through the plane IF moves with 
the velocity (though not in the same direction) with 
which it would have run through a sluice of the same 
depth ; and we may proceed with his determination of 
the quantity of water discharged. 

If we make BC the axis of a parabola BEGH, the 
velocities of the filaments passing at.I and F will be re- 
presented by the ordinates IE and FG, and the dis- 
charge by the area IEGF. This allows a very neat 
solution of the problem. Let the quantity discharged 
per second be D, and let the whole height BF be /. 
Let 2 G be the quantity by which we must divide the 
square of the mean velocity, in order to have the pro- 
ducing height. This will be less than 2g, the accelc- 
ration of gravity, on account of the convergency at the 
sides and the tendency to convergence at the lip F. 
We formerly gave for its measure 726 inches, instead of 
772, and said that the inches discharged per second 
from an orifice of one inch were 26.49, instead of 
27.78. Let « be the distance of any filament from the 
horizontal line AB. An element of the orifice, there- 


fore, (for we may give it this name) is Ie. The velo. 
city of this element is /2Gz, or J/2GxJ/zr. The 


discharge from it is 1 ./9@q2.2, and the fluent of 
this, or D = f L ,/ @Gx! 2, whichis $1 ,/ 2Ga! +¢. 
e 


To determine the constant quantity C, observe that M. 
de Buat found by expcriment that B was in all cases 
% BF. Therefore D must be nothing when « = aR; 


ae 3 
consequently C = —#2/,/ 2G G) ?, and the complet- 


3 
ed fluent will be D = £1 / 26( x4 _ (;)’). 


Now make x=A, and we have 


aa. AN? — a 
D=31 ae(n—(F) sag ,/ a6 (1--”') hj. 
But 
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“Practical But 1— (3)% = 0.64645, and 2 of this is 0.431; 
safereness: Vher.fore, finuly, 


D=0.431 (,/2GA3 +!) 

If we now put 26.49 or 263 for ,/ 2G, or the velo- 
city with which a head of water of one inch will impel 
the water over a weir, and multiply this by 0.431, we 
get the following quantity 11.4172, or, in numbers of 
ea-y recollection, 11}, for the cubic inches of water per 
second, which runs-over every inch of a wasteboard 
when the edge of it is one inch below the surface cf the 
yeservoir ; and this must be multiplied by 43, or by the 
square root of the cube of the head of water. Thus let 
the edge of the wasteboard be four inches below the sur- 
face of the water. The cube of this is 64, of which 
the square root is-cight. There a wasteboard of this 
depth under the surface, and three feet long, will dis- 
charge every second 8+ 36-411} cubic inches of wa- 
ter, or 8 cubic feet, English measure. 

The following comparisons will show how mnch this 
theory may be depended on. Col. 1. showsthe depth of 
the edge of the board under the surface; 2. shaws the 
discharge by theory ; and, 3. the discharge actually 
observed. The length of the board was 18} inches. 
N. 8. The numbers in M. Buat’s experiments are here 
-yeduced to English measure. 


D. D. Theor D. Lay. ER. 
1.778 506 524 28.98 
3.199 1222 1218 69.83 
4.665 ®158 2155 124.03 
6.753 3750 STAs 214.29 


The last column is thecubic inclies dischargedin a se. 
wond by each inch of the wasteboard The correspond- 
ence is undoubtedly very great. The greatest error is 
In the first, which may be attributed to a much smaller 
lateral contraction under so small a he:d of water. 

But it must be remarked, that the calculation pro. 
ceeds on two suppositions. The height I'l is suppesed 
y of BI; and 2G is supposed 726. It is evident, that 
by increasing the one and diminishing the other, nearly 
the same answers may be produced, unless much greater 
variations of be examined. Both of these quantities 
are matters of considerable uncertainty, particularly the 
first ; and it must be farther remarked, that this was not 
measured, but deduced from the uniformity of the expe- 
riments. We presume that M. Buat tried various va- 
lues of G, till he found one which gave the ratios of 
discharge which he observed. We beg leave to observe, 
that in a set of numerous expcriments which we had ac. 
cess to examine, BI was uniformly much less than # 
it was very nearly 2: and the quantity discharged wag 
greater than what would result from M. Buat’s calcu. 
Jation. It was farther observed that IF depended very 
much on the form of the wasteboard. When it was a 
very thin board of consirlerable depth, IF was ver 
considerzbly greater than if the board was thick, or 
narrow, and set on the top of a broad dam-head 
fig. 24. 

It may be proper to give the formula a form which 
will correspei d to any ratio which experience May dis« 


eover between BF and IF. Thus, let BI be” BF, 
2 
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The formula will be D= 7 ,/ 2G (‘-G yey 
1 ‘ 


Meantime, this theory of M. de Buat is of great 
value to the practical engineer, who at present must con- 
tent himself with a very vague conjecture, or take the 
calculation of the erroneous theory of Guglielmini. By 
that theory, the board of three feet at the depth of 
four inches, should discharge nearly 3,1; cubic feet per 
second, which is almost double of what it really deli« 
vers. 

We presume, therefore, that the following table will 
be acceptable to practical engineers, who are not fami- 
har with such computations. It contains, in the first 
column, the depth in English inches from the surface 
of the stagnant water of a reservoir to the edze of the 
wasteboard. ‘The second column is the cubic feet of 


water discharged in a minute by every inch of the 


wasteboard. 
Depth. Discharge. 

0.403 

8 1.140 

3 2.0905 

4 $.225 

5 4.507 

6 5 925 

7 7.466 

8 9.122 

g\ 10.884 

10 12.748 
11 14.707 
12 16.758 
18 18.895 
14 21.117 

15 23.419 
16 25.800 
17 28 258 
18 30.786 


When the depth does not exceed four inches, it will 
not be exact enough to take proportioual parts for 
the fractions of an inch. The following method is 
exact. 

If they be odd quarters of an inch, look in the table 
for as many inches as the depth contains quarters, and 
take the eighth part of the answer. Thus, for 3% inches, 
take the eighth part of 23.419, which corresponds to 
15 inches. This is 2.927. 

If the wasteboard is not on the face of a dam, but 
in a running stream, we must augment the discharge by 
multiplying the section by the velocity of the stream. 
But this correction can seldom occur in practice ; be~ 
cause, in this case, the discharge is previously known ; 
and itis k that we want; which is the object of the 
next problem. 

We only beg leave to add, that the experiments 
which we mention as having been already made’in this 
country, give a result somewhat greater than this table, 
viz. about ;1;. Therefore, having o!tained the answer 
by this table, add to its 16th part, and we apprehend 
that it will be extremely near the truth. 

When, on the other hand, we know the discharge. 
over a wasteboard, we can ar the depth of its edge un- 
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because we have h= (a7) very nearly. 

We are now in a condition to solve the problem re- 
specting a weir across a river. 

Pros. H. The discharge and section of a river being 
given, it is required to determine how much the waters 
will be raised by a weir of the whole breadth of the 
river, discharging the water with a clear fall, that is, 
the surface of the water in the lower channel being be- 
low the edge of the-weir ? 

In this case we have 2 G=746 nearly, because there 
will be no contraction at the sides when the weir is 
the whole breadth of the river. But further, the wa- 
ter is not now stagnant, but moving with the velocity 


= S being the section of the river. 


Therefore let a be the height of the weir from the 
bottom of the river, and / the height of the water 
ubove the edge of the weir. We have the velocity 

D 


i(a-+h) 


with which the water approaches the weir = 


being the length of the weir or breadth of the river" 


Therefore the height producing the primary mean ve- 
The equation given a 


D 
locity is: area & 
id ( LJ/2¢ (a+h) 
D. 


little ago will give k= (__—-.) » when the 
— *0.4311N 2G ‘ 


water above the weir is stagnant. Therefore, when it. 


; 7 , ab D 
is already moving with the velocity. ia th we shall 


D D 
a Gai) (==) It 
ave “= \ 0431 2G t J2e¢ (ath) 


would be very troublesome to solve this equation regu- 
larly, because the unknown quantity 4 is found in the 
second term of the.answer. But we know that the 
lieight producing the velocity above the weir is very 
small in comparison of h and of a, and, if only esti- 
mated roughly, will make a very insensible change in 
the value of 2 ; and, by repeating the operation, we can 
eorrect this value, and obtain & to any degree of exact- 
ness. 

To illustrate this by an example. Suppose a river, 
the section of whose stream is 150 feet, and that it dis- 
charges 174 cubic feet of water in a second ; how much 
will the waters. of this river be raised by a weir of the 
same width, and 3. feet high ? 

Suppose the width to be 50 feet. This will give 3 
feet for the depth ; and we see that the water will have 
a clear fall, because the lower stream will be the same 
as before. | 

The section being 150 feet, and the discharge 174, 
the mean velocity is 374, = 1.16 feet, = 14 inches 
nearly, which requires the height of 4 of an inch very 
nearly. This may be taken for the second term of the 


value of k.. Therefore h—- (—-- 

| 0.431 
»/ 2G is, in the present case, = 27.318 ; J is 600, and 
D is 1741728, = 300672. Therefore h=12.192 
~--0.25,==11.942.. Now correct this value of h, by 
correcting the second term, which is 4 of an inch, ins 


31, Now 
2aGF + 


stead of (=, 

NV 2g l (a+h) 
us A=12.192—9.141, 12.051, differing from the 
first valne about ;, of an inch. It is needless to carry 
the approximation fa:ther. Thus we see that a weir 
which dems up the who'e of the former current of three 
feet deep, will only raise the waters of this river one 
foot. 

The same rule serves for shewing how high we ought 
to raise this weir in order to produce any given rise of 
the waters, whether for the purposes of navigation, or 
for taking off a draft to drive mills, or for any other 
service ; for if the breadth of the river remain the 
same, the water wil] still flow over the weir with nearly 
the same depth. A very small and hardly perceptible 
difference will indeed arise from the diminution of slope 
occasioued by this rise, and a consequent diminution of 
the velocity with which the river approaches the weir. 
But this difference must always be a small fraction of 
the second term of our answer ; which term is itself very 
small: and even this will be compensated, in some de- 
gree, by the freer fall which the water will have over 
the weir. 

If the intended weir is not to have the whole breadth 
of the river (which is seldom necessary even for the 
purposes of navigation), the waters will be raised higher 
by the same height of the wastebeard. The calcula- 
tion is precisely the same for this case. Only in the 
second term, which gives the head of water ccrrespond- 
ing to the velocity of the river, / must still be taken for 
the whole breadth of the river, while in the first term 
lis the lergth of the wasteboard. Also ,/2G must be 
a little less, on account of the contractions at the ends 
of the weir, unless these be avoided by giving the ma- 
sonry at the ends of the wasteboard a curved shape on 
the upper side of the wasteboard. This should not be 
done when the sole object of the weir is to raise the sur- 
face of the waters. Its effect is but trifling at any rate, 
when the length of the wasteboard is considerable, in 
proportion to the thickness of the sheet of water flowing 
over it. 

The following comparisons of this rule with experi« 
ment will give our readers some notion of its utility. 


Discharge Head pro- | Head pro- Sele om | 
of the Weir | Cucing the | ducing the at - Observed 
per second. haves sal whines above the Height. 
‘ ve |Wasteboard. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 
388s | 7.302 | 0.625 | 6.677 | 6.583 
2462 5.885 0.350 5.035 4.750 
1112 BUT 0.116 | 3.055 3.166 
259 1.201 0.0114 | 1.189 1.250 


It was found extremely difficult to measure the exact 
height of the water in the upper stream above the waste. 
board. The curvature AI extended several feet up the 
stream. Indeed there must be something arbitrary in 
this measurement, because the surface of the stream is 
not horizontal. The deviation should be taken, not 
from a horizontal plane, but from the inclined surface of 
the river, 
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- mavigation by WEIRS. 


It is plain that a river cannot be fitted for continued 
These occasion interruptions ; 
but a few inches nay sometimes be added to the waters 
of a river by a Bar, which may siill allow a flat-bot- 
tomed lighter or a raft to pass over it. This is a very 
frequent practice in Holland and Flanders ; and a very 
cheap and certain conveyance of goods is there obtained 
by means of streams which we would think no better 
than boundary ditches, and unfit for every purpose of 
this kind. By means of a bar the water is kept up a 
very few inches, and tlie stream has free course to the 
sea. ‘The shoot over the bar is prevented by means of 
another bar placed a little way below it, lying fiat in 
the bottom of the ditch, but which may. be raised up 
on hinges. The lighterman makes his boat fast to a 
stake immediately above the bar, raises the lower bar, 
brings over his boat, again makes it fast, and, having 
laid down the other bar again, proceeds on his journey. 

This contrivance answers the end of a lock at a very 
trifling expence ; and though it does not admit of what 
we are accustomed to call'navigation, it gives a very 
sure conveyance, which would otherwise be impossible. 
When the waters can be raised by bars, so that they 
may be drawn off for machinery or other purposes, 
they are preferable to weirs, because they do not ob- 
struct floating with rafts, and are not destroyed by the 
ice. 

Pros. III. Given the height of a bar, the depth of 
water both above and below it, and the width of the 
river ; to determine the discharge. 

This is by no means so easily solved as the discharge 
over a weir, and we cannot do it with the same degree 
of evidence. We imagine, however, that the following 
observations will not be very far from a true account of 
the matter. 

"We may first suppose a reservoir LFBM (fig. 22.) 
of stagnant water, and that it has a wasteboard of the 
height CB. We may then determine, by the forego- 
ing problems, the discharge through the plane EC. 
With respect to the discharge threugh the part CA, it 
should be equal to this product of the part of the sec- 
tion by the velocity corresponding to the fall EC, which 
is the difference of the heights of water above and be- 
low the bar; for, because the difference of E a and 
C a is equal to EC, every particle a of water in the 
plane CA is pressed in the direction of this stream with 
the same force, viz. the weight of the column EC. 
The sum of these discharges should be the whole dis- 
charge over the bar: but since the bar is set up across 
a running river, its discharge must be the same with 
that of the river. The water of the river, when it 
comes to the place of the bar, has acquired some velo- 
city by its slope or other causes, and this corresponds to 
some height FE. This velocity, multiplied by the sec- 
tion of the river, having the height EB, should give a 
discharge equal to the discharge over the bar. 

To avoid this complication of conditions, we may 
first compute the discharge of the bar in the manner 
now pointed out, without the consideration of the pré- 
vious velocity of the stream. This discharge will be a 
little too small. If we divide it by the section FB, it 
will give a primary velocity too small, but not far from 
the truth. Therefore we shall get the height FE, by 
means of which we shall be able to determine a velocity 
intermediate between DG and CH, which would cors 
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respon] to a weir, as also the velocity CH, which cor. Practical 
responds to the part of the section CA, which is w holly ferences. 


under water. ‘Then we correct all these quantities by 
repeating the operation with them instead of our first 
assumptions. 

Mr Buat found this comput:tion extremely near the 
trith, but in a'l cases a little greater than observation 
exhibited. 

We may now solve the problem in the most general 
terms, 

Pros. IV. Given the breadth, depth, znd the slope 
of a river, if we confine its passage by a bar or weir of 
a-known heieht and width, to determine the rise of the 
vaters above the bar. 

The slepe and dimensions of the channel being given, 
our formula will give us the velecity and the quantity 
of water discharged. ‘Then, by the preceding probiem, 
find the height of water above the wasteboard. From 
the sum of these two heights deduct the ordinary depth 
ofthe river. The remainder is tie rise of the waters. 
For example : 

Let there be a river whose ordinary depth is 3 feet, 
and breadth 40, and whose slope is 14 inches in 100 fa« 
thoms, or z;1,5. Suppose a weir on this river six feet 
high and 18 feet wide. 

We mutt first find the velocity and discharge of the 
river in its natural state, we have /—=480 inches, A— 


1 ‘ ine ; 
36, —= zy55- Our formula of uniferm motion gives 
s . 


V=23.45, and D=405216 cubic inches. 

The contraction obtains here on the three sides of the 
orifice. We may therefore take \f 2G = 26.1.— 
N.B. This example is Mr Buat’s, and a}] the measures 
are French. We have also a (the height of the weir) 
72, and 2g 724. Therefore the equation h = 


D D 
(ams) 2 (Ez ? becomes $0.182. 
0.431 ,/2G/ 1/2e(a +h) 
Add this to the height ef the weir, and the depth of 


the river above the sluice is 102.182, = 8 feet and 
6.182 inches. From this take 3 feet, and there remains 
5 fect and 6.182 inches for the rise of the waters. 

There is, however, an important circumstance in this 
rise of the waters, which must be distinctly understood 
before we can say what are the interesting effects of this 
weir. This swell extends, as we all know, to a consi- 
derable distance up the stream, but is less sensible as we 
go away from the weir. What is the distance to which 
the swell extends, and what increase does it produce in 
the depth at different distances from the weir ? 

Ff we suppose that the slope and the breadth of the 
channel remain as before, it is plain, that as we come 
down the stream from that point where the swell is in- 
sensible, the depth of the channel increases all the way 
tothe dam. Therefore, as the sarme quantity of wa- 
ter passes through every section of the river, the velo- 
city must diminish in the same proportion (very nearly) 
that the sction increases. But this being an open 
stream, and therefoe the veloc'ty being inseparably con- 
nected with the slope cf the surtace, it follows, that 
the slope of the surface mest diminish all the way from 
that point where the swell of the water is insensibdie to 
the dam. The surface, therefore, cannot be a simple 
inclined plane, but must be concave upwards, as repre- 


sented in fig. 23, where FKLB represents the. channel Fig. 23. 
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of ariver, and FB the surface of the weter running in it. 


Unferences. Jf this be kept up to A by a weir AL, the surface 
“ey—~" will be a curve FIA, touching the natural surface F 


Jhorvizontal distance DC. 


at the beginning of the swell, and the line AD which 
touches it in A will have the slope S corresponding to 
the velocity which the waters have immediately before 
going over the weir. We know this slope, because we 
2re supposed to know the discharge of the river and its 
slope and other circumstances before barring it with a 
dam; and we know the height of the dam H, and 
therefore the new velocity at A, or immediately above 
A, and consequently the slope $. Therefore, drawing 
the horizontal lines DC, AG, it is plain that CB and 
CA will be the primary slope of the river, and the slope 
S corresponding to the velocity in the nmediate neigh- 
bourhood of A, because these verticles have the same 
We have therefore CB: CA 
=S: s very nearly, and S—s : s=CB—CA : CA, 


AB 
—A (nemly): CA. “THeremre CA = ——, 
4 oe . But CA=GAxS5, by our definition of slope ; 
ASP OLY 
therefore DA= is 


‘This is all that we can say with precision of this 
curve. Mr Buat examined what would result from 
supposing it en arch of a circle. In this case we should 
have DA=DF, and, AF very nearly equal to2 AD: 
2nd as we can thus find AD, we get the whole length 
FIA of the swell, and also the distances of any part of 
the curve from the primrive surface FB of the river; 
for these will be very nearly in the duplicate proportion 
of their distances from F. Thus TD will be one-fourth 
of AB, &c. Therefore we should obtain the length Id 
of the stream in that place. Getting the depth of the 
stream, and knowing the discharge, we get the velocity, 
and can compare this with the slope of the surface at I. 
This should be the slope.of that part of the arch of the 
circle. Making this comparison, he found these cir- 
eunistances to be incompatible. He found that the sec- 
tion and swell at I, corresponding to an arch of a circle, 
gave a discharge nearly one-fourth too great (they were 
as 405216 to 492142). ‘Therefore the curve is such, 
that AD is greater than DF, and that it is more incur- 
vated at F than at A. He found, that making DA to 
DF as 10 to 9, and the curve FIA an arch of an ellipse 
whose longer axis was vertical, would give a very nice 
eorrespondence .of the sections, velocities, and slopes. 
The whole extent of the swell, therefore, can never be 
double of AD, and must always greatly surpass AD ; 
and these limits will do very well for every practical 
question. Therefore making DF nine-tenths of AD, 
and drawing the chord AD, and making DI one-half 
of D 2, we shall be very near the trnth. Then -we get 
the swell with sufficient precision for any point H be- 
tween F and D, by making FD? : FH?=ID: HA; 
and if H is between D and A, we get its distance from 
the tangent DA by a similar process. 

It only remains to determine the swell produced in 
the waters of a river by the erection of a bridge or 
cleaning sluice which contracts the passage. ‘This re- 
quires the solution of ¢ 

Pros. V. Given the depth, breadth, and slope of a 
river, to determine the swell occasioned by the piers of 
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a bridge or sides of a Cleating sluice, which contract 
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the passage by a given quantity, for a.given length of Tnfererces, 


channel. 

This swell depends on two circumstances. 

1. The whole river must pass through a uarrow space, 
with a velocity proportionably increased ; and thus re- 
quires a certain head of water above the bridge. 

®, The water, in passing the length of the piers wath 
a velocity greater than thai corresponding to the pri- 
mary slope of the river, will require a greater slope in 
order to acquire this veloc:ty. 

Let V be the velocity of the river before the erec- 
tion of the bridge, and K the quotient of the width of 
the river divided by the sum of the widths between the 
piers. If the length of the piers, or their dimension in 
the direction of the stream, is not very great, KV will 
nearly express the velocity of the river under the arches; 
and if we suppose for a moment the contraction (in the 
sense hitherto used) to be nothing, the height produ- 

K2\72 


cing this velocity will be But the river will 
not rise so high, having already a slope and velocity be- 
fore getting under the arches, and the height corre- 


72 


; ne av : 
sponding to tbis velocity is aap therefore the height 


: = tor ere 
for producing the augmentation of velocity is — oF 


— -——-, 


a 
must employ a2 G less than 2 g, and we must multiply 
the height now found by zs. 
KW2 V2 \eaqn ce? ~~ 
( = a Je@=2G (K?——1). This is that part 
of the swell which must produce the augmentation of 
velocity. | 
With respect to what is necessary for producing the 
additional slope between the piers, let p be the natural 
slope of the river (or rather the difference of level in the 
length of the piers) before the erection of the bridge, 
and corresponding to the velocity V; K p will very 
nearly express the difference of-superficial level for the 
Jength of the piers, which is necessary for maintaining 
the velocity KV through the same length. The ivcrease 
of slope therefore is K? p—p=p (K?—!.) Therefore 
9 


the whole swell will be ( abe +p) Ke—1. 


But if we make allowances for contraction we 


It will then become 
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These are the chief questions or problems on this pyprther: 
subject which occur in the practice of an engineer ; and tention + 
the solutions which we have given may in every case be the subj 
reconi- | 
mended, 
of 


depended on as very near the truth, and we are confi- 
dent that the errors will never amount to one-fifth 
the whole quantity. We are equally certain, that of 
those who call themselves engineers, and who, without 
hesitation, undertake jobs of enormous expence, not 
one in ten is able even to guess at the result of such 
operations, unless the circumstances of the case happen 
to comcide with those of some other project which he 
has executed, or has distinctly examined ; and very few 
have the sagacity and penetration necessary for appre- 
ciating the effects of the distinguishing circumstances 
which yet remain. The society established for the en- 

couragement 


ase 


art I. 
vractical courageineut of arts and manufactures could seircely do 
erences- g more important service to the public in the line of 
=m their institution, than by pablishing in their ‘Transac- 
tions a description of every work of this kind executed 
in the kingdum, with an account of its performance, 
This would bea most valuable collection of experiments 
and facts. Thennlearned practitioner would find among 
them something whichresembles in its chief circumstan- 
ces almost any project which could occur to him in his 
business, and would tell him what to expect in the case 
under his management ; and the intelligent engineer, 
assisted by mathematical knowledge, and the habit of 
classing things together, would frequently be able to 
frame general rules. To a gentleman qualified as was 
the Chevalier de Buat, such a collection would be ines- 
timable, and might suggest a theory as fax superior to 
this as he has gone before all other writers. 


We shall conclude this article with some observations 
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ides of ~— on the methods which may be taken for rendering small 
Te. . rivers and brooks fit for inland navigation, or at least 
‘ibrooks for floatage. We get much instruction on thie subject 
‘for in. from what has been said concerning the swell produced 


in a river by weirs, bars, or any diminution of its for- 
mer section. Our knowledge of the form which the 
“surface of this swell affects, will furnish rulesfor spacing 
theseobstructionsin such amanner, and atsucl: distances 
from each other, that the swell produced by one shall 
extend tothe one above it. 

If we know the slope, the breadth, and the depth 
of a river, in the droughts of summer, and have deter. 
mined on the height of the flood-gates, or keeps, 
which are to be set up in its bed, it is evident that 
their stations are not matters of arbitrary choice, if we 
would derive the greatest possible advantage from 
them. 

Some rivers in Flanders and Italy are made uaviga- 
ble in some sort by simple sluices, which, being shut, 
form magazines of water, which, being discharged by 
opening the gates, raises the inferior reach enough to 
permit the passage of the craft which are kept on it. 
After this momentary rise the keeps are shut again, 
the water sinks in the lower reach, and the lighters 
which were floated through the shallows are now obli- 
ged to draw into those parts of the reach where they 
can lie afloat till the next supply of water from above 
enables them to proceed. Thisis a very rude and im- 
perfect method, and unjustifiable at this day, when we 
know the effect of locks, or at least of double gates. 
We do not mean to enter on the consideration of these 
contrivances, and to give the methods of their construc- 
tion, in this place, but refer our readers to what has 
been already said on this subject in the articles Cana, 
Locx, Navication (Inland), and to what will be 
said in the article Warer-Works. At present we con- 
fine ourselves to the single point of husbanding the dif-. 
ferent falls in the bed of the river, in such a manner 
that there may be every where a sufficient depth of wa- 
ter: and, in what we have to deliver on the subject, we 
shall take the form of an example to illustrate the ap- 
plication of the foregoing rules. 

Suppose then a river 40 feet wide and 3 feet deep in 
the droughts of summer, with a slope of 1 in 4800. 
This, by the formula of uniform motion, will have a 
velocity =23% inches per second, and its discharge 


id navi- 
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will be 405216 cubic inches, or 234} feet. It is pro- 
posed to give this river a deptli not less than five feet 
in any place, by meaus of flood-gates of six feet high 
and 18 feet wide. | 

We first compute tle height at which this body of 
2344 cubic feet of water will discharge itself over the 
flood-gates. This we shall find by Prob. IT. to be 304 
inches, to which adding 72, the height of the gate, we 
have 102} for the whole height of the water above the 
floor of the gate: the primitive depth of the river be~ 
ing 3 feet, the rise or swell 5 feet Gi inches. In the 
next place, we find the range or sensible extent of this 


swell by Prob. I. and the observations which accom~ 


pany it. This wilt be found tobe nearly 9177 fathoms, 
Now since the primitivedepth of the river is three feet, 
there is only wanted two feet of addition; and the 
question is reduced to the finding what point of the 
curved surface of the swell is two feet above the tan« 


gent plane at the head of the swell? or how far this 


point is from the gate? The whole extent being 9177 
fathoms, and the deviations from the tangent plane be« 
ing nearly in the duplicate ratio of the distances from 
the point of contact, we may institute this proportion 
664: 24—= 91772: 55262. The last term isthe di- 
stance (from the head of the swell) of that part of the 
surfxce which is two feet above the primitive surface of 
the river. Therefore 9177—5526, or 3651 fathoms, 


is the distance of this part from the flood-gate; and. 
this is the distance at which the gates should be placed 


from each other. No inconvenience would arise from 
having them nearer, if the banks be high enough to 
contain the waters ; but if they are farther distant, the 
required depth of water cannot be had without increa- 
sing the height of the gates; but if reasons of conve-~ 
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miency should induce us te. place them nearer, the same 


depth may be seeured by lower:gates, and no additiou- 
al height will be required for the banks. This is ge- 
nerally a matter of moment, because the raising of wa- 
ter brings along with it the chance of flooding the ad- 
joining fields. Knowingthe place where the swell ceases 
to be sensible, we can keep the top of the intermediate 
flood-gate at the precise height of the curved surface of 
the swell by means of the proportionality of the devia- 
tions from the tangent to the distances from the point 
of contact. 

But this rule will not do for agate which is at a 
greater distance from the one above it than the 83651 
fathoms already mentioned. We know that a higher 
gate Is required, producinga more extensive swell; and 
the one swell does not coincide with the other, although 
they may both begin from thesame point A (fig. 24.). 
Nor will the curves even besimilar, unless the thickness 
of the sheet of water flowing over tlie gate be increased 
in the same ratio. But this is not the case; because 
the produce ofthe river, and therefore the thickness of 
the sheet of water, is constant. 

But we may suppose them similar without erring 
more than two or three decimals of an inch ; and then 
we shall have AF: AL=fF : DL; from which, if 
we take the thickness of the sheet of water already cal« 
culated forthe other gates, there will remain the height 
of the gate BL. 

By following these methods, instead of proceeding by 
random guesses, we shall procure the greatest depth of 
water at the smallest expence possible. . 


But. 


Fig, 24 
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Effects of 
freshies, 
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and of lo- 
eal circum- 
stances, 
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illustrated 
by an ex- 
ample. 
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But there is a circumstance which must be attendel per distances ; and we want to know the dimensions of practi 


a channe!: which will be permanent, ia a soil whieh be- Jnfcrenees 
gins to yizld to a velocity of 80 inches per second, but “=~ 


to, and which, if neglected, may in a short time render 
all our works useless. These gates must frequently be 
open in the time of freshes ; and as this channel then 
has its natural slope increascd in every reach by the 
great contraction of the section in the gates, and al-o 
roils along a greater body of water, the action of the 
stream on its bed must be increased by the augmente- 
tion of velocity which these circumstances will produce: 
and although we may say that the general slope 1s ne- 
cessarily secured by the cills of the flood-gates, which 
are paved with stene or covered with planks, yet this 
will not hinder this increased current from digging up 
the bottom in the intervals, undermining the banks, 
and lodging the mud and earth thus carried off in 
places where the current meets with any check. All 
these consequences will assuredly follew if the increased 
velocity is greater than what corresponds to the regi- 
men rel.tive to the soil in which the river holds on its 
course. 

In order therefore to procure durability to works of 
this kind, which are generally of enormous expence, 
the local circumstances must be most scrupulously stu- 
died. It is not the ordinary hurried survey of an en- 
gineer that will free us from the risk of our navigation 
becoming very troublesome by the rise of the waters 
being diminished f:omtheir former quantity, and bauks 
formed at a sma'l distance below every sluice. We must 
attentively study the nature of the soil, and discover ex- 
perimentally the velocity which is not inconsistent with 
the permanency of thechannel. Jf this be not a great 
deal less than that of the river when accelerated by 
freshes, the regimen may be preserved after the esta- 
blishment of the gate, and no great changes in the 
channel will be necessary: but if, on the other hand, 
the natural velocityof the river during its freshes great- 
ly exceeds what is consistent with stability, we must 
enlarge the width of the channel, that we may diminish 
the hydraulic mean depth, and along witli this the ve- 
locity. Therefore, knowing the quantity discharged 
during the freshes, divide it by the velocity of regimen, 
or rather by a velocity somewhat greater (for a reason 
which will appear by and by), the quotient will be the 
area of a new section. Then taking the natural slope 
of the river for the slope which it will preserve in this 
enlarged channel, and after the cills of the flood-gates 
have been fixed, we must calculate the hydraulic mean 
depth, and then the other dimensions of the channel. 
And, lastiy, from the known dimensions of the channel 
and the discharge (which we must now compute), we 
proceed to calculate the height and the distances of the 
flood-gates, adjusted to their widths, which must be re- 
gulated by the room which may be thought proper for 


‘the free passage of the lighters which are to ply on the 


river. Anexample will illustrate the whole of this 
process. 

Supposethen a small river: havinga slope of twoinches 
in 100 fathoms or x59, which is a very usual declivity 
of such smaillstreams, and whosedepthinsummer istwo 
feet, but subj-ctto floods whichraise it-to nine feet. Let 
its breadth at the bottom be 18 feet, and the base of its 
slanti:g siies four-tuirds of their height. All of these 
climensionsare vet y cor formableto theurdinary course of 
things. Itis proposed to make this river navigable in 


all seasons by means of keeps anu gates placed at pros 


will be safe under a velocity of 24. 

The primitive channel having the properties of a rect- 
angular channel, its breadth during the freshes must 
be B= 30 feet, or 360 inches, and its depth / nine feet 
or 108 inches ; therefore its hyd aulic mean depth 

Bh 
= =61.88 inches. 
B+2h | 
fore, dnring tlie freshes, will be 38.9447 inches, and its 
discharge 1514169 cnbic inches, or 876} cubic tect 
per second. We see therefore that the natural channel 


Its real velocity there« 


. will not be permanent, and will be very quickly destroy- 


ed or changed by this great ve ocity. We have two 
methods for procuring stability, viz. diminishing the 
slope, or widening the bed. The first method will re- 
quire the course to be lengthened in the proportion of 
‘242 to 39887, or nearly of 36 to 100. The expence 
of this would be enormous. ‘The second method will 
require the hydraulic mean depth to be increased near- 
Jy in the same proportion (because the velocities are 


nearly ao) This will evidently be much less cos‘ 
s 


ly, and, even to procure convenient room for the navi 
gatiou, must be preferred. p 

We must now observe, that the great velocity, of 
which we are afraid, obtains only during the winter 
floods. If therefore we reduce this to 24 inches, it must 
happen that the autumnal freshes,!oided with sandand 
mud, will certainly deposit a part of it, and choke up 
‘our channel below the flood-gates. We must therefore 
select a mean velocity somewhatexceeding the regimen, 
that it may carry off these depositions. We shall take 
27 inches, which will produce this effect on the loose 
mud without endangering our channel in any remark- 
able degree. 


Therefore we have, by the theorem for uniform mo. 


don, V = 01, = 291 AON) _9( JF —01 

J sm L fs -+ 1.6 

Calculating the divisor of this formula, we find it 
27 inch. 

= 55.834, Hence / d—0.1= 2O7 ony 
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55.884 
and therefore d=30,,. Having thus determined the 
hydraulic mean depth, wefirdtheareaS of the sectionby 
dividing the discharge 1514169 by the velocity 27. This 
gives us 56080.368. Then we get the bread-h 6 by 


, rey ey 
the formula i enlaien i, (Fi): 9 s +57 


==1802.296 inches, or 150.19 feet, and the depth h= 
31.115 inches. 

With these dimensions of the section we are certain 
that the channel will be permanént ; and the cills of 
the flood-gate being all fixed agreeab'e to the primitive 
slope, we need not fear that it will be changed in the 
intervals by the action of the current. The gates being 
ail open during the freshes, the bottom will be cieared 
of the whole deposited niud 

We must now station the flood-getes along the new 
channel, at such distances that we may have the « ept 
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Practica’ employed in the navigation. Suppose this to be forr gation, if they eould then proceed on their voyage — Practica! 
Inferenes. feet. We must first of all learn how high the water But the beats bound up the river must stay on the up- !nfrences. 
wv will be kept in this new channel during the summer per side of the gate whitch they bave just now passed,’ “"Y"” 


droughts. There remained in the primitive channel 
only two feet, and tlie section in this case had 20 feet 
eight inches mean width ; and the discharge correspond- 
ing to this section and slope +3%> is, by the thecrem 
of uniform motion, 150,849 cubic inches per second. 
To find the depth of water in the new channel cerre- 
sponding to this discharge, and the same slope, we must | 
tuke the method of approximation formerly exemplified, 
renilembering that the discharge D is 16849, and the 
breadth B is 1760.S at the bottom (the slant sides be- 
ing four-thirds). These data will produce a depth of 
water = 61 inches. To obtain fonr feet therefore be- 
hind any of the flood-gates, we must have a swell of 
41% inches produced by the gate below. | 

We niust now determine the width of passage which 
must be given at the gates. This will regulate the 
thickness of the sheet of water which flows over them 
when shut ; and this, with the height of the gate, fixes 
the swell at the gate. The extent ef this swell, and 
the elevation of every point of its curved surface above 
the new surface of the river, require a combination of 
the height of swell at the flood-gate, with the primitive 
s!ope and thenew velocity. These being computed, the 
stations of the gates may be assigned, which wiil secure 
four feet of water behind each in summer. We need 
uot give these computations, having already exemplified 
them all with relation to another river. 

This example not only illustrates the method of pro- 
eeeding, so as to be ensured of success, but also gives 
us @ precise instance of what must be done in a case 
which cannot but frequently occur. We see what a 
prodigious exeavation is necessary, in order to obtain 
permanency. We have been obliged to enlarge the pri- 
nitive ted to about thrice its former size, so that the 
excavation is at least two-thirds of what the other me- 
thod required. The expence, however, wil! still be vast- 
ly infericr to the other, both from the nature of the 
work and the quantity of ground occupied. At all 
events, the expence is enormous, and whet ceuld never 
be repaid by the navigation, except in a very rich and 
populous country. 

There is another circumstance to be attended to.— 
The navigation of this river by sluices must be very de- 
sultory, unless they are extremely numerous, and of 
small heights. The natural surface of the swell being 
concave upwards, the additions made by its different 
parts to the primitive height of the river decrease rapid- 
ly as they approach to the place A (fig. 23.) where the 
awell terminates ; and three gates, each of which raises 
the water one foot when placed at the proper distance 
from each other, will raise the water much more then 
two gates at twice this distance, each raising the water 
two feet. Moreover, when the elevation produced bya 
flood-gate is considerable, exceeding a very few inches, 
the fall and current produced by the opening of the pate 
is such, that no boat can possibly pass up the river, avid 
it runs iminiuent risk of being overset and sunk, in the 
attempt tou go down the stream. This renders the na- 
vigation desuitory. A number of lighters collect them- 
selves at the gates, and wait their opening. They pass 
through as soon as the current becomes moderate. -This 
would not, perhaps, be very hurtful in a regulated nayix 
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ceed. These tound down the river can only go to the 
next gate, unless it has been opened at a time nicely 


because the channel is now too shallow for them to pro- 


adjusted to the opening of the one above it. The pas- 


sage downwards may, in many cases, be con‘inued, by 
very inte:ligent and attentive lockmenh ; but the passace 
up must be exceedingty tedious. Nay, we may say, that 
while the passage downwards is continuotis, it is but in 
a very few cases that the passage upward is practicable. 
If we add to these inconveniences the great danger of 
passes during the freskes, while all the gates are open, 
and the imniense and unavoidable accumulations of ice, 
on occasion even of stight frosts, we may see that this 
method of procuring an inland navigation is amaz ngly 
expensive, desultory, tedious, and hazardous. 
not therefore merit, on its own account, the attention 
we have bestowed on it. But the discussion was absc- 
lutely necessary, in order to show what must be dcne in 
order to obtain effect and permanency, an:l thus to pre- 
vent us from engaging in a project which, to a person 
not duly and confidently infermed, is so feasible and 
promising. Many professional engineers are ready, and 
with honest intentions, to undertake such tasks; and 
by avoiding this immense expeuce, and contenting 
themselves with a much narrower channel, they suc- 
ceed, (witness the old navigation of the river Mersey). 
But the work has no duration ; and, not having been 


fuund very serviceable, its cessation is not matter of 


much regret. The work is not much spoken of during 
its continuance. It is soon forgotten, as well as its 
failure, and engineers are found ready to engage for 
such another. ) 

It was not a very refined thought to change this 


It did. 


WS 


imperfect mode for another free from most cf its incon- Intredue- 


veniences, A boat was brought up tlie river, throug 
one of these gates, only by raising the waters of the 
inferior reach, and depressing those of the upper : and 
it could not escape observation, that when the gates were 
far asunder, a vast bodvof water must be discharged be- 
fore this could be done, and that it would be a great im- 
provement todouble each gate, with a verysmall distance 
between. ‘Thus a very small quantity of water wou!d 
fill the interval to the desired height, and allow the boat 
to come through: and this thought was the more ob- 
vious, from a similar practice having preceded it, viz. 
that of navigating a srnall river by meansof' double bars, 
the lowest of which lay flat in the bottom of the river, 
but could be raised up on hinges, We have mentioned 
this alrea:ly; and it appears to have been an o!d prac- 
tice, being mentioned by Stevinus in his valuable work 
on sluices, published about the beginning of the 17th 
century ; yet no trace of th:s methad is to be found of 
much older dates. It occurred, however, accidentally, 
pretty often in the flat countries of Holland and Flan- 
ders, which being the seat of frequént wars, a’most 
every town and village was fortified with wet ditches, 
connected with the adjoining rivers. Stevinus mentions 
particularly the works of Condé, as having been long 
employed, with great ingenuity, for rendering naviga- 
ble a very long stretch of the Scheldt. The boats were 
received into the lower part of the fossce, which was- 
separated from the rest by a stone batardeau, serving to 
+ M keep 
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keep np the waters in the rest of the fossee about eight 
feet. Juthis was a sluice and another dam, by which 
the boats could be taken into the upper fossee, which 
communicated with a remote part of the Scheidt by a 
long canal. This appears to be one of the earliest 
locks. 

In the first atterapt to introduce this improvement in 
the navigation of rivers already kept up by weirs, which 
gaye a partial and interrupted navigation, it was usual 
to avoid the great expence of the second diam and gate, 
by making the lock altogether detached from the ri- 
ver, within land, and having its bason parallel to the ri- 
ver, and communicating by one end with the river 
above the weir, and by the other end with the river be- 
low the weir, and having a flood-gate at each end.— 
This wes a most ingenious thought ; and it was a pro- 
digious improvement, free from all the inconveniences 
of currents, ice, «ec. &c. It was called a schlussel, or 
lock, with considerable propriety ; and this was the ori- 
gin of the word sluice, and of our application of its 
translation lock. This practice being once introduced, 
Ht was not long before engineers found that a complete 

eparation of the navigation from the bed of the river 
was not only the most perfect method for obtaining a 
sure, easy, and uninterrupted navigation, but that it 
was in general the most economica! in its first cunstruc- 
tion, and subject to no risk of deterioration by the ac- 
tion of the current, which was here entirely removed. 
Locked canals, therefore, have almost entirely supplant- 
ed all attempts to improve the natural beds of rivers ; 
and this is hardly ever attempted except in the flat 
countries, where they can hardly be said to differ from 
horizontal canals. We therefore close with these ob- 
servations this article, and reserve what is yet to be said 
on the construction of canals and locks for the article 
Warer-Works. 


Wer beg leave, however, to detain the reader for 
He cannot but have observed our 
anxiety to render this dissertation worthy of his notice, 
by making it practically useful. We have on every 
occasion appealed, from all theoretical deductions, how- 
ever specious and well supported, to fact andobservation 
of those spontaneous phenomena of nature which are 
continually passing in review before us in the motion 
of running waters. Resting in this manner our whole 
doctrines on experiment, on the observation of what 
really happens, and what happens in a way which we 
eannot or do not fully explain, these spontaneous opera- 
tions cf nature came insensibly to acquire a particular 
value in our imagination. It has also happened in the 
course of our reflections on these subjects, that thesephe- 
nomena: have frequently presented themselves to our 
view in groups, not less remarkable for the extent and 
the importance of their consequences than for the sim- 
plicity, and frequently the seeming insignificancy, nay 
frivolity, of the means employed. Our fancy has there- 
fore been sometimes warmed with the view of a some- 
thing ; an 


Ens agitans molem, et magno se corpore miscens. 


This has sometimes made us express ourselves in a way 
that is susceptible of misinterpretation, and may even 
dead into a mistake of our. meaning. 


We therefore find ourselves oblived to declare, that 
bv the term Nature, which we have so frequently 
used con amore, we do not mean that indescribable idol 
which the self-conceit and vanity of some philosophers 
or pretended philosophers have setup and ostentatiously 
worshipped, that ens ratzonis, that creature of the ima- 
gination, which las long been the object of cool con- 
templation in the closet of the philosopher, and has 
shared his attention with many other playthings of his 
ever-working fancy. By Nature, then, we mean that 
admirable system of general laws, by which the adored 
Author and Governor of the universe has thought fit to 


connect the various parts of this wonderful and goodly 


frame of things, and to regulate all their operations. 

We are not afraid of continnally appealing to the 
laws of nature: and as we have already observed in 
the article Purtosorny, we consider these general laws 
as the most magnificent displaysof Infinite Wisdom, and 
the contemplation of them as the most cheering employ-~ 
ment of our understandings. 


Igneus est illis vigor et ceelestis erigo 
Seminibus. 


At the-same time we despise the cold-hearted philoso« 
pher who stops snort here, and is satisfied (perhaps 
inwardly pleased) that he has completely accounted for 
every thing by the laws of unchanging nature; and we 
suspect that this philosopher would analyse with the 
same frigid ingenuity, and explain by irresistible gogyz, 
the tender attachment of her whose breast he sucked, 
and who by many anxious and sleepless nights preserved 
alive the puling infant. But let us rather listen to the 
words of him who was the most sagacious observer and 
the most faithful inter preter of nature’s laws, our illustri- 
ous countryman Sir Isaac Newton. He says, 

‘* Klegantissima heeece rerum compages non nisi consi- 
lio et dominio entis sapientissimi et potentissimi oriri po- 
tuit. Omnia, simili constructa consilio, suberunt wns 
dominio. Hie omnia regit, non ut anima mundi, sed ut 
universorum dominus. Propter dominium suum domi- 
nus deus, vavroxearao nuncupatur. Deus ad servientes 
respicit, et dettas est dominatio dei, non in corpus pro- 
prium, uti sentiunt quibus deus est natura seu anima 
mundi, sed in servos. Deus summus est ens eternum, 
infinitum, absolute perfectum. Ens utcunque perfectum, 
at sine dominio, non est dominus deus. 

“ Hurc cognoscimus, solummcdo per proprietates 
ejus et attributa. Attribuuntur ut ex phenomenis 
dignoscuntur. Phenomena sunt sapientissime et opti- 
me rerum structure, atque cause finales.—Hunc admi- 
ramur ob perfectiones ; hune veneramur et colimus ob 
dominium.” 

Our readers will probably be pleased with the fol- 
lowing list of authors who have treated professedly of 
the motionsof rivers: Guglielmini De Fluvits et Castellis 
Aquarum—Danubins Illustratus ; Grandi De Castellis ; 
Zendrini De Molu Aquarum ; Frisius de Fluviis ; Lec- 
chi Idrostatica i Idraulica ; Micheloctti Spereinze I= 
drauliche ; Belidor’s Architecture Hydraulique ; Bossut 
Hydrodynamique; Buat Hydraulique ; Silberschlag The- 
orie des Fleuves ; Lettres de M. L’Epinasse au P. Frist 
touchant sa Theorie des Fleuves ; Tableau des principales 
Rivieres du Monde, par Genetté; Stevins sur les Ecluses; 
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ractieat de Acad. de Lyoxs ; Bieiswyck Dissertatio de Aggert- 
erences. bys; Rossut et Viallet sur la Construction des Digues ; 
“yo Stevin Hydrostatica ; Ticlman van der Horst Theatrion 


Machinarum Universale ; Dela Lande sur la Canaux de 
Navigation ; Racolta di Autori chi Trattano del Moto 
dell’ Acque, 3 tom. 4to. Firenza 1723.—'Tiis most va- 
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luable collection contaiss the writings of Archimedes, 
Albizi, Galileo, Castelli, Michelini, Borelli, Menta- 
nari, Viviani, Cassini, Gueliclmini, Grandi, Manfredi, 
Picard, and Narduci; and an accourt of the number- 
less works which have been carried on in the embank-« 
ment of the Po. 
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Jtirer-Water. This is gencrally much softer and 
betteraccommodated toeconomical purposesthan spring- 
water. For thongh rivers proceed originally from 
springs, yet, by their rapid motion, and by being cx- 


-y~— posed during a long course to the influence of the sun 


and air, the earthy and metallic salts which they contain 
are decomposed, the acid flies off, and the terrestrial 
parts precipitate to the bottom. Rivers are also ren- 
dered softer by the vast quantity of rain-water, which, 
passing along the surface of the earth, is conveyed into 
their channels. But all rivers carry with them a great 
deal of mud and other impurities ; and when they flow 
near large and populous towns, tlley become impregna- 
ted with a numberof heterogeneous substances, in which 
‘state the water is certainly unfit for many purposes ; yet 
by remaining for some time at rest, all the feculencies 
subside, and the water becomes sufficiently pure formost 
of the common purposes of life. River water may be 
rendered still purer by filtration through sand and gra- 
vel ; a method which was first resorted to in Paisley, 
and more lately in Glasgow, for supplying the inhabi- 
tants of those towns with good water. 

RIVERS, Eart. See Wopevite. 

RIVINA, a genus of plants belonging to the tetran- 
dria class. See Botany Jndex. This plant is called 
Sclonides by Tournefort, and Piercea by Miller. There 
are four species which grow naturally in most of the 
islands of the West Indies. The juice of the bervies of 
one species will stain paper and linen of a bright red 
colour, and many experiments made with it to colour 
flowers have succeeded extremely well in the following 
manner: the juice of the berries was pressed out, and 
mixed with common water, putting it into a phial, 
shaking it well together for some time, till the water 
was thoroughly tinged ; then the flowers, which were 
white and just fully blown, were cut off, and their 
stalks placed into the phial ; and in one night the flowers 
have been finely variegated with red ; the flowers on 
which the experiments were made were the tnberose, 
and the double white narcissus. 

RIVULET, a diminutive of river. See Riven. 

ROACH. See Cyprinus, Icnriuyotoay Index. 

ROAD, an open way, or public passage, forming a 
communication between one place and another. 

Of all the people in the world the Romens took the 
most pains in forming roads ; and the labour and ex- 
pences they were at in rendering them spacious, firm, 
straight, and smooth, are incredible. They usually 
strengthened the ground by ramming it, laying it with 
flints, pebbles, or sands, and sometimes with a lining 
of masonry, rubbish, bricks, &c. bound together wit 
mortar. In some places in the Lyonois, F. Menestrier 
observes, that he has found huge clusters of flints ce. 
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anented with lime, reaching 10 or 12 feet deep, and 
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making a mass as hard and compact as marble ; and 
which, after resisting the mjuries of timc for 1600 
years, is still scarcely penetrable by all the force of ham- 
mers, mattocks, &c. and yet the flmts it consists of are 
not bigger than eggs. The most ‘noble of the Roman 
reads was the Via Appia, which was carried to such a 
vast length, that Procopius reckons it five days journey 
to the end of it, and Leipsius computes it at 350 miles: 
it is 12 feet broad, and made of square free-stone ge- 
nerally a foot and a half on each side; and though this 
has lasted for above 1800 years, yet in many places it 
is for several miles together gs entire as'‘when it was first 
made. 

The ancient roads are distinguished into military roads, 
double roads, subterraneous roads, &c. The military 
roads were grand roads, formed by the Romans for 
marching their armies into the provinces of the empire ; 
the principal of these Roman roads in England are Wat- 
ling-street, [kenild-street, Foss-way,and Erminage-strect. 
Double roads among the Romans, were roads for car- 
riages, with two pavements, the one for those going onc 
way, aud the other for those returning the other: these 
were separatcd from each other by a causeway raised in 
the middle, paved with bricks, for the conveniency ct’ 
foot passengers ; with borders and mounting stones from 
space to space, and military columns to mark the di- 
stance. Subterraneous roads are those dug through « 
rock, and left vaulted ; as that of Puzzuoli near Naples, 
which is near half a league long, and is 15 teet broad 
and as many high. 

The first law enacted respecting highways and roacs 
in England was in the year 1285 ; when the lords of the 
soil were enjoined to enlarge those ways where bushes, 
woods, or ditches be, in order to prevent robberies. 
The next law was made by Edward III. in the year 
1346 ; when a commission was granted by the king tv 
lay a toll on all sorts of carriages passing from tke hos- 
pital of St Giles in the fields to the bar of the Old 
Temple, and also through another highway called Port- 
pool (now Gray’s Inn Lane) joined to the before-named 
highway ; which roads were become alinost impassable. 
Little further relating to this subject occurs, till the 
reign of Henry VIII. when the parishes werc intrusted 
with the care of the roads, and surveyors were annually 
elected to take care of them. But the mercase of lux- 
ury and commerce introduced such a number of heavy 
carriages for the conveyence of goods, and lighter ones 
for the convenience and ease of travelling, that parish 
aid was found insufficient to keep the best frequented 
roads in repair. This introduced toll-gates or turnpikes ; 
that something might be paid towarcs their support by 
every individual who enjoyed the benefit of these im- 
provements, by passing over the roads. 

Speaking of roads, the abbé Raynal justly remarks, 
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-¢Letustravel overall the countries of the earth, and 
wherever we shall find no facility of trading from a city 
toa town, end from a village to a hamlet, we may pre- 
nounce the people to be barbarians ; and we shall only 
be deceived respecting the degree of barbarism.” 

Roap, in Navigation, a bay, or place of anchorage, 
at some distance fiom the shore, whither ships or vessels 
eccasionally repair to receive intelligence, orders, or ne- 
cessary supplies; or to wait fora fair wind, &c, The 


excellence of a road consists chiefly in its. being protec-. 
-ted from the reigning winds and’ the swell of the sea ; 


in having a good anchoring-ground, andbeing at a com- 
petent distance from the shore. Those which are not 
sufficiently inclosed are termed open roads. 

ROAN, in.the manege. A roan horse is one of a 
bay, sorrel, or black colour, with gray or white spots 
interspersed very thick. When this party-coloured coat 
is accompanied with a black head and black extrem- 
ties, he is called aroan horse with a black-a-moor’s head : 
and if the same mixture is predominant upon a deep 
sorrel, he is called claret-roan. 

ROANOAK, an island of North America, near the 
coast of North Carolina. Here the English first at- 
tempted to settle in 1585, but were obliged to leave it 
for want of provisions, E. Long. 75. 0.. N. Lat. 35. 


, 40. 


Roanoak, a river of North America, which rises in 
Virginia, runs through Carolina, and at length falls into 
the sea, where it forms a long narrow bay called Albe- 
marle sound. 

ROASTING, in metallurgic operations, signifies the 
dissipation of the volatile parts of an ore by means of 
leat. See Ores, Reduction of. 

ROB, in Pharmacy, the juices of fruits purified and 
inspissated till it is of the consistence of honey. 

ROBBERY, the rapina of the civilians, is the fe- 
lonious and forcible taking, from the person of another, 
of goods or meney to any value, by violence or putting 
him in fear. 1. There must be a taking, otherwise it 
is no robbery. A mere attempt to rob was indeed held 


to be felony so late as. Henry IVth’s time; but after- 


wards it was taken to be only a misdemeanour, and 
punishable with fineand imprisonment; till the statute 7 
Geo. II. c. 21. which makes it a felony (transportable 
for seven years) unlawfully, and’maliciously to assault 
another, with any offensive weapon or instrument ;—or 


by meneces, or by other forcible or violent manner, to. 


demand any money or goods ; with a felonious intent to 
rob. If the thief, having once taken a purse, returns it, 
still it is a robbery : and so it is whether the taking be 
strictly from the person of another, or in His presence 
only ; 28 where a robber by menaces and violence puts 
a man in fear, and drives away his sheep or his cattle 
before his face. 2. It is immaterial of what value the 
thing taken is: a penny, 2s well as a pound, thus forci- 
bly extorted, makes arobbery. 3. Lastly, the taking 
must be by force, or a previous putting in fear; which 
makes the viclation of the person more atrocious than 
privately stealing. For, according to the maxim of the 
civil law, “ gud vj rapuit, fur smprobior esse videlur,’ 
This previous violence, or putting in fear, is the crite. 
rion that distinguishesrobbery fromotherlarcenies. For 
if one privately steals sixpence from the person of an- 
other, andafterwardskeepsitby putting him in fear, this 
gs ho robbery, for the fear is subsequent; neither is it 
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capital as privately stealing, being under the value of Rebbay, 


twelvepence. Not that it is indeed necessary, thongh 
ususl, to lay in the indictment that the robbery was 
committed by pulling in fear : it is sufficient, if laid to 
be done by vio/ence. Avd when it is Jaid to be done 
by putting in fear, this does not imply any great degree 
of terror or affright in the party robbed: it is enough 
that so much force or threatening, by word or gesture, 
be used, as might create an apprehension of danger, or 
induce aman to part with his preperty withoutoragainst 
his consent. Thus, if aman be knocked down without 
‘previous warning, and stripped of his property while 
senseless, though strictly he cannot be said to be put in 
fear, yet this is undoubtedly a robbery. Or, if a per- 
son with a sword drawn begsan alms, and I give it him 
through mistrust and apprehension of violence, this is a 
felonious robbery. So if, under a pretence of sale, a 
man forcibly extorts money from another, neither shall 
‘this subterfuge avail him.—But it is doubted, whether 
the forcing ahigler, or other chapman, tosell his wares, 
and giving him the full value of them, amounts to se 
heinous a crime as robbery. | 


This species of Larceny is debarred of tle benefit — 


of clergy by statute 23 Hen. VIII. c. 1. and other sub- 
sequent statutes ; not indeed in general, but only. when 
committed in a dwelling-house, or in or near the king’s 
highway. <A robbery, therefore, in a distant field, or 
footpath, was not punished with death ; but was open 


to the benefit of clergy, till the statute 3 and 4 W. and 


M. c. 9. which takes away clergy from both principals 
and accessories before the fact, in robbery, wheresoever 
committed. See Law, N° clxxxvi. 20. 


ROBERT Bruce, king of Scotland, in 1306; a re-. 
nowned general, and the deliverer of hiscountry from a. 


state of vassalage to the English. See Scorzanp. 
Robert, king of France, surnamed the Wise and the 


Pious, came to the crown in 996, after the death of. 


Hugh Capet his father. He was crowned at Orleans, 
the plsce of his nativity, and afterwards at Rheims, af- 
ter the imprisonment of Charles of Lorraine. He mar- 
ried Bertha his cousin, daughter of Conrad king of 
Burgundy ; but the marriage was declared null by Gre- 
gory V.; and the king, if we can give credit to Cardi-. 
nal Peter Damien, was excommunicated. This ana-. 
thema made snch a noise in France, that all the king’s. 
courtesans, and even his very domestics, went away. 
from him. Only two continued with him ; who were 
sodeeply impressed with asenseof horror at whatever the 
king touched, that they purified it with fire: this scruple 
they carried so far, as to the very plates on which he. 
was served with his meat, and the vessels out of which 
he drank. The same cardinal reports, that as a punish- 
ment fcr his pretended incest, the queen was delivered 
of a monster, which had the head and neck of a duck. 
He adds, that Robert was so struck with astonishment 
at this species of prodigy, that he lived apart from the. 
queen. He contracted a second marriage with Con- 
stance, daughter of William count of Arles and Pre- 
vence ; but the arrogant disposition of this princess 
would have tota'ly overturned the kingdom, and thrown 
it into confusion, had not the wisdom of the king pre- 
vented her from intermeddling with the affairs of the 
state. He carefully concealed from her whatever acts 
of liberality he showed to any of his domestics. “ Take 
care (said he to them) that the queen don’t perceive 

it.” 


Robert, 
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it? Henry duke of Burgundy, brother of Hugh Ca- 
pet, dying in 1002, without lawful issue, left his duke- 
dom to his nephew the king of France. Robert in- 
vested his second son Henry with this dukedom, who 
afterwards coming to the crown, resigned it in favour 
of Robert his cadet. This duke Robert was chief of 
the first royal branch of the dukes of Burgundy, who 
flourished til 1361. This dukedom was then re-united 
to the crown by King Join, who gave it to his fourth 
gon Philip the Bold, chief of the second house of Bur- 
gundy, which was terminated in the person of Charles 
the Rash who was slain in 1477. Kiug Robert was so 
much esteemed ipr his wisdom and pradence, that he 
was offered the empire and kingdom of Italy, which, 
however, lie declined to accept. Hugh,called the Great, 
whom he had had by Constance, being dead, he cau:ed 
his second son Henry I. to be crowned at Rheims. He 
died at Melun, July 20. 1031, at the age of 60. Ro- 
bert was, according to the knowledge of the times, a 
wise prince. Hegland, friar of Fleury, relates, in his 
life of him, that, to prevent his subjects from falling 
into the crime of perjury, and incurring the penalties 
which followed thereon, he made them swear upon a 
shrine from which the relics had been previously re- 
moved, as if intention did’not constitute perjury ! and 
Jong after similar reasoning was adopted. Robert built 
a great number of churches, and procure:] a restitution 
to the clergy of the tithes and wealth whicli the lay- 
lords had male themselves masters of. The depreda- 
tions were such, that the laity possessed the ecclesiasti- 
eal treasures by hereditary titles; they divided them 
among their clnldren; they even gave benefices as a 
dowry with their daughters, or left them to their sons 
as lawful inheritance. Aithough Robert was pious, 
and althongh he respected the clergy, yet it was evi- 
deut, tliat he opposed the bishops with a firmness and 
resolution, of which, for many ages, they had no ex- 
amples. Lutheric archbishop of Sens had introducec| 
into his diocese the custom of proving by the eucharist 
persons accused as guilty of any crime. The king 
wrote to him in the following strong terms : —“ I swear 
(says he) by the faith I owe to God, that if you do not 
put a stop to the gross abu-ecomplained of, you shall be 
deprived of your priesthood.” ‘The prelate was forced 
to comply. He punished, in 1022, the Manichéens, 
canous of Orleans, by burning them at the stake. There 
are, however, recorded of him some less severe actions, 
which it is right to mention, A dangerous conspiracy 
against his person and government having been disco- 
vered, and the authors taken into custody, he seized the 
moment when their judges had met to sentence them to 
death, to cause anelegant repast to be served up to them. 
Next day they were admitted’ to the eucharist. Then 
Robert told them, that he gave them their pardon, “ be- 
cause none of those can die whom Jesns Christ came to 
receive at his table.” One day when he was at prayers 
in the chapel, he perceived a thief; who had cut off the 
half of the fringe of his mantle, proceeding to take the 
remainder ; “ Friend (says he with a pleasant counten- 
ance), be content with what you have already taken, 
the rest. will very well serve some other.” Robert cul- 
tivated, and was a patronizer of the sciences. There 
are several liymns wrote by him, which still continue to 
be sungin thechurch, His reign was happyand tran-« 
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quil. According to some authors, he instituted the order 
of the Star, commonly attributed t@# King John. 

Roxzert of France, second son of Louis VIII. and 
brother to St Lonis; who erected in his favour Artois 
into a royal peerage in the year 1237. It was during 
this time that the unlucky difference between Pope 
Gregory IX. and the emperor Frederic II. took place. 
Gregory offered to St Lous the empire fer Robert ; 
but the’ French noblesse, having met to deliberate on 
this proposal, were of opinion that he ought to reject 
it. He gave the pope for answer: “ That Count Ro- 
bert estcemed himself sufficiently honoured by beingthe 
brother of'a king, who surpassed in dignity, in strength, 
in wea!th, and in birth,all other monarchs inthe world.” 
Robert accompanied St Louis into Egypt, and fought 
with more bravery than prudenee at the battle of Mas- 
soure, on the 9th of February 1250. In his pursuit of 
the cowards throngh a certain small village, he was kill- 
ed by stones, sticks, and other things which they threw 
at him from the windows. He was an intrepid prince, 
but too passionate, dogmatical, and quarrelsume. 

Rosert II. Count of Artois, son of the preceding, 
surnamed the Good and the Nob'e, was at the expedi- 
‘tion into Africa in 1270. He drove the rebels from. 
Navarre in 1276. He breught a very powerful asiist~ 
ance to Charles I. king of Naples, of wh:ch kingdom 
he was regent during the captivity of Charle: If. He 
defeated the Arragenians in Sicily in 1289, the Eng- 
lish near Bayonne in 1206; and the Flemish at Furnes 
in 1298. But having in 1302 imprudently attempted 
to force these last, when encamped near Courtray, he 
received no less than 30 wounds ; and in that expedition 
lost both liis honour and his life. He was a brave, but 
passionate and fierce man, and good at nothing but pu- 
gilistic enesunters. Mahaud his daughter inherited the 
dukedom of Artois,and gave herself in marriage to Otha. 
duke of Burgundy, by whom she had two danghtcrs,. 
Jane wife of Philip the Long, and Blanche wife of 
Charles the Fair. In the mean time Philip, son of Ro-« 
bert II. had a son. 

Rozerv III. who disputed the dukedom of Artois 
with Mahaud his aunt; but he lost his suit by two 
sentences given in against him in 1302 and 1318. He 
wished to revive the process in 1329, under Phitip of 
Valois, by meaus of pretended new titles, which were 
found to be talse. Robert was condenmed the third 
time, and banished the kingdom in 1331. Having 
found an asylum with Edward III. king of England, 
he undertook to declare him king of France; which 
proved the cause of those long and cruel wars which 
distressed that kingdom. Robert was wounded at the 
sieve of Vannes in 1342, and died of his wound in Eng-~ 


land. John, sonto Robert, and count of Eu, wasteken | 


prisoner at the battle of Poitiers in 1356, and texmi- 


nated his career in 1387. His son Phijip If. high con<. 


stable of France, carried on warin Africa and Hungary, 
and died in 1397, being a prisoner of the Turks. He. 
had a son named Charles, whe, died in 1472, leaving no. 

issue. . 
RozertT of Anjou, svimamed the Wise, third son of 
Charles the Lame, suc ceeded his father in the kingdom 
of Naples in 1304,, by the protection of the popes, and 
the will of the ycople, to the exclusion of Charobert 
son of his elde.t brother. He aided the Roman pontiffs 
against 
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against the emperor Henry VU. and, a‘ter the death of 
that prince, was nominated in 1418 vicar of the empire 
in Italy, in temporal matters, unless a new emperor was 
clected. ‘This title was given him by Clement V. in 
virtue of a right which ke pretended tu have to gevern 
the empire during an interregnum. Itobert reigned with 
glory 83 years, eight months, and died on the 19th cf 
January 1343, aged 64, “ This prince (Gays M. De 
Montigni) had not those qualities which constitute he- 
roes, but he had those which make goed kings. He 
was religious, affable, generous, kind, wise, prudent, and 
a zealous promoter of justice.’ He was called the So- 
lomen of his age. He loved the poor, and caused a 
ticket to be placed upon his palace, to give notice when 
he meant to distribute from the throne. He had no 
ether passioa but a very great love for learning. He 
used to say, that he would rather renounce his crown 
than his study. His court soon beeame the sanctuary 
of the sciences, which he encouraged equally by his ex- 
ample and his bounty. This prince was versed in theo- 
logy, jurisprudence, philosophy, mathematics, and me~- 
dicine. Bocace says, “that since the days of Solomon 
we have not seen so wise a prince upon the tlirome.” 
For a great part of his life he had no taste fer poetry ; 
he even despised it, as,in his opinion, unworthy of a man 
of learning. A conversation which he had with Pe- 
trarch, however, undeccived him ; he retained this poet 
at his court, and attempted himiself’to write some poems, 
which are still extant. He was ‘forced to engage a lit- 
tle in war, for which he possessed no greattalents ; al- 
luding to wluch, may be seen on his tomb a wolf anda 
lamb drinking out of the same vessel. Puilip'of Vzlois 
refrained from giving battle in 1339, by the repeated 
advice whieh this prince gave him, who was a great 
‘triend to France, both from inclination and interest. He 
detested quarrels among Christian princes, and had stu- 
died the science of astrolozy, not so much to know the 
course of the stars, as to learn by this chimericel science 
the hidden things of futurity. He believed that he read 
inthe grand book of heaven a very great misfortune 
which would befal France if Philip hazarded a battle 
against.the English. 

Rozserr the First, called the Magnificent, duke of 
Normandy, second son ef Richard II. succecded in 1028 
his brother Richard I[I. whom it is reported he po'son- 
ed. He had early in his reign to suppress frequent re- 
bellions of several of the great vassals. He re-establish- 
ed in his estates Baudouin IV. count of Flanders, who 
had been unjustly stript of his possessions by hisown son. 
He forced Canute king of Denmaik, who was also king 
of England, to divide his possessionswith his cousins Al- 
fred and Edward. In the year 1035, he undertook 
barefooted a Journey to the Holy Land ; on his return 
from which he died, being poisoned at Nice in Bithynia, 
leaving as lis successor William his natural son, after. 
wards king of England, whom he had caused before his 
departure to be publicly acknowledged in an assembly 
cf the states of Normandy. 

Roper, or Itupert, surnamed the Short, and the 
Mild, elector Palatine, son of Robert the Niggardly, 
was born in 1352, and elected emperor of Germany in 
1400, after the deposition of the cruel Wenceslas. In or- 
dey to gain the affection of the Germans, he wislied to 
estore the Milanese to the empire, which Wenceslas had 
taken from it; but his attempts in this respect were 
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princes. 
i. that they entered into a conspiracy to cat hin of ; 
but his death, which happened on the 18th of Mav 
1410, being then 58 years old, put a stop to their ma- 
chinations. Robert began to settle the sovereignty of 
the German princes. The emperors had formerly re. 
ained in their own hands the power of life and death, 
within the territories of a great many of the nobles ; 
but he yielded them this right by his letters patent. 
The chiucf fault imputed to this prince was an excess of 
lenity. But, if we consider the plots which he had to 
detect, the conspiracies which he had to frustrate, the 
secret and powerful enemies he had to deal with ; if we 
inquire aiso into the commoticns which the wicked ad~ 
ministration of Wenceslas had excited, the irruptions 
and devastationus of plunderers and highway robbers, 
which the nobles countenanced, and the distressed situa~ 
tion in which he found Germany, we must without he- 
sitation conclude, that his lenity indicated his prudence, 
in restoring by slow degrees the empire to its original 
tranquility. Robert had his virtues ; he loved his sub- 
jects, and governed them with wisdom. Possessed of 
much political knowledge for the age in which he lived, 
he wanted nothing but telents for war to make him an 
accoinplished prince. He was twice married. ‘The name 
and rank of his first wife is unknown ; he had by her a 
son, who died before him. His second wife was Eliza. 
beth, daughter of Frederic burgrave of Nuremberg, by 
whom he had five sons and three daughters. The three 
daughters were, Margaret married to Charles duke of 
Lo:rain; Avres to Adolphus duke of Cleves ; Eliza- 
beth to Frederic duke of Austria. His sons were, Louis 
the first of the electoral branch, which becaine extinct 
in 1559; Jobn father of Christopher king of Denmark; 
Frederick who died without issue; Otho count of Sint- 
sheim ; lastly, Stephen, from whom descended the etec- 
tor, and the other counts palatine of the Rhine, who are 
extant at this day. 

Rosert of Bavaria, prince palatine of the Rhine, 
«nd duke of Cumberland, the son of Frederic, elector 
palatine, by Elizabeth, daughter of James I. king of 
England, distinguished himself by his valour as a gene- 
ral and admiral ; first in the Dutch, and then in the 
English service. He was unsuccesstul in the cause of 
his uncle Charles I. against the parliament forces ; but 
uuder Charles II. he deteated the Dutch fleet, and was 
made lord ngh admiral of England in 1673. This 
prince was a lover of the sciences, and particularly skil- 
ful in chemistry. He died in 1682. 

ROBERUSON, Dr Witiam, one of the must ce- 
lebrated historians of his age, was one of those great 
characters, whose private liie, flowing in an even and 
unvaried stream, can afford no important intormation to 
the biographer, although his writings will be read to 


the latest posterity with undiminished pleasure. He was 


born at the manse of Borthwick in the year 1721. His 
father wag, at the time of his death, one of the minies- 
ters of the Old Grey Friars church in Edinburgh, which 
the Doctor came after wards to supply. In 17313 he was 
licensed preacher, and placed in the parish of Glads« 
muir in 1744; whence, in 1758, he was translated to 
Lady Yester’s parish in Edinburgh. In 1761, on the 
death of Principal Goldie, he was clected prmcipal of 

the 
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period he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and was appointed historiographer to his majesty for 
Scotland, and one of his majesty’s chaplains for that 
kingdom, 

We find it not easy to ascertain at what period were 
first unfolded the great and singular talents which de- 
stined Dr Robertson to be one of thie first writers that 
rescued this island from the reproach of not having any 
good historians. We are, however, assured, that be- 
fore the publication of any of his literary performances, 
even from his first appearance in public life, his abilities 
had begun to attract the notice of observing men ; and 
to his more intimate friends hediscovered marks of such 
high-minded ambition, as, seconded by those abilities, 
could not have failed to carry him to the first honours 
of his profession, in whatever sphere he had been pla- 
ced, and whatever opposition he might have had to 
combat. ; 

The first theatre that offered for the display of his 
talents, was the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Ht is the annual meetings of this court that 
produce to view men who would otherwise remain in 
the deepest obscurity. There the humble pastor, whose 
lot has been cast in the remotest corner of the High- 
land wilds, feels himself, for a time, on a footing of 
equality with the first citizen in the kingdom: he can 
there dispute with him the prize of eloquence, the most 
flattering distinction to a liberal mind ; a distinction 
which is naturally sought after with the greater eager- 
ness in that assembly, as the simple establishment of the 
church of Scotland has rendered it theonly pre-eminence 
to which the greatest part of its members can ever hope 
to attain. 

From the moment Dr Robertson first appeared in 
this assembly, he beeame the object of universal.atten- 
tion and applause. Mis speeches were marked with the 
same manly and persuasive eloquence that distinguishes 
his historical compositions ; and it was observed by all, 
that while his young rivals in oratory contented them- 
selves with opening a cause, or delivering a studied ha- 
rangue, he showed equal ability to start objections, to 
answer, or to reply ; and that even his most unpremedi- 
tated effusions were not unadorned with those harmoni- 


ous and seemingly measured periods, which have been so. 


much admired in his works of labour and reflection. He 
soon came to be considered as the ablest supporter of the 
cause he chose to espouse, and was now the unrivalled 
leader of one of the great parties which have long di- 
vided the church of which he was a member. 

When we reflect upon this circumstance, and consider 
how much mankind are the same in every society, we 
shall be the less surprised to find in the literary works 
of Dr Robertson, an acquaintance with the human 
heart, and a knowledge of the world, which we look 
for in vain in other historians. The man who has spent 
his life in the difficult task of conducting the delibera- 
tions of a popular assembly, in regulating the passions, 
the interests, the prejudices, of a numerous faction, has 
advantages over the pedant, or mere man of letters, 
which no ability, no study, no second-hand information ; 
Can ever compensate, 

_ The first work which extended the Doctor's reputa- 
ion beyond the walls of the general assembly, was a 


lished ; the subject of which was, * The state of the 
world at the appearance of Jesus Christ? The inge. 
nuity with which a number of detached circumstances 
zre there collected, and shown to tend to one single 
point, may perhaps rival the art which is so much ad_. 
mired in the bishop of Meaux’s celebrated Universal 
History. 

This sermon did great honour to the author 3 and it 
is probably to the reputation he gained by it, that we 
ought to attribute the ‘unanimity with which he was 
called to be one of the ministers of Edinburgh—an 
event which happencd not long after, viz. in the year 
1758. In 1759, he published, in two volumes quarto, 
‘ The History of Scotland, during the reigns of Queen 
Mary and of King James VI. till his accession to the 
Crown cf England; with a Review of the Scots History 
previous to that period.’ This work in its structure 
is one of the most complete of all modern histories. It 
is not a dry jejune narrative of events, destitute of orna« 
ment ; nor is it a mere frothy relatian, all glow and co- 
Jouring. The historian discovers a sufficient store of 
imagination to engage the reader’s attention, with a 
due proportion of judgment tacheck the exuberance of 
fancy. The arrangement of his work is admirable, and 
lis descriptions are animated, His style is copious, 
nervous, and correct. He has displayed consummate 
skill in rendering such passages of our history as are fa- 
miliar to our recollection agreeable and entertaining. 
He has embellished old materials with all the elegance 
of modern dress. He has very judiciously avoided too 
circumstantial a detail of trite facts. His narratives are 
succinct and spirited ; his reflections copious, frequent, 
and generally pertinent. His sentiments respecting the 
guilt of Mary have indeed been warmly controverted by 
Messrs Tytler, Stuart, and Whitaker; and, till the pub- 
lication of Mr Laing’s Dissertation on the same su)ject, 
(see Mary, life of) the general opinion seemed to be, 
that their victory was complete. That victory, how- 
ever, on the part of Whitaker, is sullied by the acri- 
mony with which he writes. Dr Robertson was no ran- 
corous or malignant enemy of the unfortunate queen. 
While relating, what he doubtless believed, he makes 
every possible allowance for Mary from the circumstan- 
ces in which she was placed ; and his history will |e 
read with pleasure by candid men of alt parties as long 
as the language in which it is composed shal! continue 
to be. understood. 

In 1769, Dr Robertson published, in three volumes 
quarto, I'he History of the Reign of the Emperor 
Charles V. with a View of the Progress of Society in 
Ikurope, from the Subversion of the Roman Empire 
to the beginning of the 16th century.—T he vast and 
general importance of the period which this Hbat ong 
comprises, together with the reputation which our hi- 
storian had deservedly acquired, co-operated to raise 
such high expectations in the public, that no work pe:-: 
haps was ever more impatiently wished for, cr perus-« 
with greater avidity. The first voiume (which 1s a pres. 
Irminary one, containing the progress of Society in Eu- 
rope, as mentioned in the title) is a very valuable pert 
of the work ; for it serves not only as a key to the 
pages that follow, but may be considered as a general 


introduction to the study of history in that period in 
which. 
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which the several powers of Europe were formed into 
one great political system, in which each took a station, 
wherein it has since remained (till within a very few 
years at least) with less alterations than could have been 
expected, after the shocks occasioned by so many inter- 
nal revolutions, and so many foreign wars. Of the hi- 
story itself, it may be sufficient to observe, that it 1s 
justly ranked among the capital pieces of historical ex- 
cellence. There is an elegance of expression, a depth 
of discernment, and a correctness of judgment, which 
do honour to the historian. The characters are inimi- 
tably penned. They are not contrasted by a studied 
antithesis, but by an opposition which results from a 
very acute and penetrating insight into the real merits 
of each character, fairly deduced from the several cir- 
cumstances of his conduct exemplified in the history. 
For this work the author received L.4500 sterling. 

In 1779, Dr Robertson published the History of 
America, in two volumes quarto. This celebrated 
work may be considered with great propriety as a se- 
quel to the preceding history. From the close of the 
15th century we date the most splendid era im the an- 
nals of modern times. Discoveries were then made, the 
influence-of which descended-to ‘posterity ; and events 
happened that gave a new direction to the spirit of ma- 
tions. 

To the inhabitants of Enrope, America was im every 
respect a new world. There the face of the earth 
changed its appearance. The plants and trees and 
animals were strange ; and nature seemed no longer the 
same. A continent opened that appeared to have re- 
cently come from the hands of the Creator, and which 
showed lakes, rivers, and mountains, ona grander scale, 
and the vegetable kingdom in greater magnificence, 
than in the other quarters of the globe ; but the annmal 
tribes in a state of degra:tation, few im number, degene- 
rated in kind, imperfect and unfinished. The human 
species in the earliest stage of its progress, vast and nu- 
merous nations in the rudest form of the savage state 
which philosophers have contemplated, and two great 
empires in the lowest degree of civilization which any 
records have transmitted to our review, presented to 
the philosophic eye at this period the most fruitful sub- 
ject of speculation that was to be found in the annals of 
history. | 

The discovery of the New World, moreover, was 
not only a curious spectacle to the philosopher, but, by 
the change which it effected, an interesting spectacle to 
the human race. When Columbus set sail for unknown 
lands, he little expected that he was to make a revolu- 
tion in‘the system of human affairs, and to form the 
destiny of Europe for ages to come. The importance 
and celebrity therefore of the subject had attracted the 
attention of philosophers and historians. Views and 
sketches of the new world had been given by able wri- 
ters, and splendid portions of the American story had 
been adorned with all the beauties of eloquence. But, 
prior to the appearance of Dr Robertson’s history, no 
author had bestowed the mature and profound investi- 
sation which such a subject required, or had finished, 
upon a regular plan, that complete narratron and per- 
fect whole which it is the province of the historian 
to transmit to posterity. And as the subject upon 
svhich our author entered was grand, his execution was 
yaasterly. The character of his former works was ims 
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They had been read with Robertiey 


uncommon admiration. When the History of Scotland =~. 


was first published, and the author altogether unknown, 
Lord Chesterfield pronounced it to be ecual in elo- 
quence and beauty to the productions of Livy, the pu- 
rest and most classical of all the Roman historiens. His 
literary reputation was not confined to his own coun- 
try: the testimony of Europe was soon added to the 
voice of Britain. It may be mentioned, indeed, as the 
characteristic quality of our author’s manner, that he 
possessed in no common cegree that supported elevation 
which is suitable to compositions of the higher class ; 
and, in his History of America, he displayed that hap- 
py enion of strength and grace which becomes the ma- 
jesty of the historic muse. In the fourth beok of his 
first vohune, which contains a description of America 
when first discovered, and a philosophical inquiry inte 
the manners and policy of its ancient inhabitants, he 
displays, moreover, so much patient investigation and 
sound philosophy, abounds in such beautiful or interest- 
ing description, and exhibits such variety and copious- 
ness of elegant writmg, that future times will probably 
refer to it a3 that part of his works which gives the best 
idea of his genius, and is the most finished of all his 
productions. | 

In 1787 appeared a translation of the abbé Clavige- 
ro’s History of Mexico; in which work the author 
threw out various reflections, tending in several instan- 
ces to impeach the credit of Dr Robertson’s History of 
America. This attack induced our learned historian te 
revise his work, and to inquire into the trnth of the 
charges brought against it by the historian of New 
Spain: and this he appears to have done with a becom- 
ing attention to the importance of the facts that are 
controverted, and to the ccmmon interests of truth. 
The result he published in 1788, under the title ct 
Additions and Corrections to the former Fditions of 
Dr Robertson’s History of America.—In many of the 
disputed passages, he fully answered the ebbé Clavigero 
and vindicated himself: in others he candidly submit- 
ted to correction, and thus gave additional value to his 
own work. 

The literary labours of Dr Robertson appear to have 
been terminated in 1791 by the publication of An Hi- 
storical Disquisition concerning the Knowledge which 
the Ancients had of India, and the progress of Trade 
with that country prior to the Discovery of the Passage 
to it by the Cape of Good Hope ; with an Appendix, 
containing Observations on the Civil Polity, the Laws, 
and Judicial Proceedings, the Arts, the Sciences, and 
Religious Institutions of the Indians.—The perusal of 
Major Rennel’s Memoir, for illustrating his map of Hin- 
dostan, suggested to Dr Robertson the design of exa- 
mining more fully than he had done, in his History of 
America, into the knowledge which the ancients had 
of India, and of considering what is certain, what is ob- 
scure, and what is fabulous, in their accounts of that 
remote country. Of his various performances, this is 
not that of which the design is the most extensive, or 
the execution the most elaborate ; but in this historical 
disquisition we perceive the same patient assiduity in col- 
lecting his materials, the same discernment in arranging 


them, the same perspicuity of narrative, and the same 


power of illustration, which so eminently distinguish his 
other writings, and which have long rendered them the 
delight 
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delight of the British reader at home and an houcur to 
British literature abroad. 

A truly useful life Dr Robertson closed on the 11th 
of June 1793, at Grange-House, near Edinburgh, after 
a lingering illness, which he endured with exemplary 
fortitude and resignation. It may be justly observed of 
him, thet no man lived more respeeted, or died more 
sincerely lamented. Indefatigable in his literary re- 
searches, and possessing from nature a sound and vigo- 
rous understanding, he acquired a store of useful know- 
ledge, which afforded ample scope for tlic exertion of 
his extraordinary abilities, and raised him to the most 
distinguished eminence in the republic of letters. Asa 
minister of the gospel, he was a faithful pastor, and 
justly merited the esteem and veneration of his flock. 
In a word, he may be pronounced to be one cf the most 
perfect characters of the age; and his name will be a 
lasting honour to the island that gave him birth. His 
conversation was cheerful, entertaining and instructive; 
his manners affable, pleasing, and endearing. 

ROBERVALLIAN tines, a name given to certain 
lines used for the transformation of figures, so called 
from Roberval the inventor of them. 

These lines are the boundaries of lines infinitely ex- 
tended in length, yet equal to other spaces which are 
terniinated on all sides. 

It is observed by the abbot Gallois, that the method 
of transforming figures which is explained at the end of 
Roberval’s treatise ‘of Indivisibles, was the same with 
that afterwards published by James Gregory, in his 
Geomctria Universalis, and also by Dr Barrow in his 
Lectiones Geometrice ; and that it appears from ‘[orri- 
celli’s letter, that Roberval was the inventor of this me- 
thod of transforming fignres, by means of certain lines, 
called by Torricelli, for that reason, Robervallian lines. 

The same author adds, that J. Gregory probably first 
Jearned this method at Padua in the year 1668 ; for the 
method was known in Italy in 1646, although the book 
was not published till 1692. 

David Gregory endeavoured to refute this account, 
in vindication of his uncle James. whose answer appear- 
ed in the Phil. Trans. for 1694, and the abbot rejoined 
in the Memoirs of tlie French Academy for 17033 so 
that it remains in a state of’ uncertainty to which of the 
two we are to ascribe the invention. 

ROBIGUS anp ROBIGO, a Roman god and god- 
dess, who joincd in the preservation of corn from blight. 
Their festival was kept on the 25th of April. 

ROBIN Hoon. See Hoop. 

Rosin-Redbreast. See Moracitta, ORNITHOLOGY 
Index. 

ROBINIA, Fase Acacia ; a genus of plants be- 
longing to the diadelphia class ; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 32d order, Papilionaceee. See Bo- 
taNY Index. There are nine species included under this 
genus, and the most remarkable are the caragnana and 
ferox, the leaves of the former of which are Conjugated, 
and composed of a number of smal] follicles, of an oval 
figure, and ranged by pairs on one common stock. The 
flowers are leguminous, and are clustered on a filament. 
Every flower consists of a small bell-shaped petal, cut 
into four segments at the edge, the upper part being ra- 
ther the widest. The keel is small, open, and rounded. 
The wings are large, oval, anda little raised. Within 
ére 10 stamina united at the base curved towards the 
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top, and rounded at the summit. In the midst of a 
sheath, formed by the filaments of the stamina, the pi- 
stil is perceivable, consisting of an oval germen, ternii- 
nated by a kind of button. This germen becomes af- 
terwards an oblong flattish curved pod, containing four 
or five secds, of a size and snape irregular and unequal ; 
yet in both respects sonewhat resembling a lentil. 

This tree grows naturally in the severe climates of 
Northern Asia, in a sandy soil mixed with black light 
earth, It is particularly found on the banks of great 
rivers, as the Oby, Jenisei, &c. It is very rarely met 
with in the inhabited parts of the country, because 
catile are very fond of its leaves, and hogs of’ its roots ; 
and it is so hardy, that the severest winters do not af- 
fect it. Gmelin found it in the neighbourhcod of To- 
bolsk, buried under 15 feet of snow and ice, yet had 
it not suffered the least damage. Its culture consists in 
being planted or sowed in a lightish sandy soil, which 
must on no account have been lately manured. It 
thrives best near a river, or on the edge of a brook or 
spnng ; but presently dies if planted in a marshy spot, 
where the water stagnates. If it is planted on a rich 
soil, well tilled, it will grow to the height of 20 feet, 
and in a very few years will be as big as a common 
birch tree. 

In a very bad soil tlis tree degenerates, and becomes 
a mere shrub: the leaves grow hard, and their fine 
bright green colour ts changed to a dull dcep green. 
The Tungusian Tartars, and the inhabitants of the 
northern parts of Siberia, are very fond of the fruit of 
this tree, it being almost the only sort of pulse they eat. 
M. Strahlemberg, author of a well-esteemed description 
of Siberia, assures us that this fruit is tolerably pleasant 
food, and very nourishing. These pease are first infused 
in boiling water, to take off a-certain acrid taste, and 
are afterwards dressed like common pease or Windsor 
beans ; and being ground ito meal, pretty good cakes 
are made of them. The leaves and tender shoots of this 
tree make excellent fodder for several sorts of cattle. 
The roots, being sweet and succulent, are very well 
adapted to fattening hogs ; and the fruit is greedily cat- 
en by all sorts of poultry. After several experiments 
somewhat similar to the methods used with anil and in- 
digo, a fine blue colour was procured from its leaves, 
The smaller kind of this tree seems still better adapted 
to answer this purpose. The striking elegance of its 
foliage, joined to the pleasmg yellow colour of its beau- 
tiful flowers, should, one would imagine, bring it inte 
request for forming nosegays, or for speedily making an 
elegant hedge. 

Besides the qualities above recited, it possesses the un- 
common advantage of growing exceedingly quick, aiid 
of being easily transplanted. There are large planta- 
tions of it now in Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Ice~ 
land. Linneus assures us, that after the Pinus fol. qut- 
nis, erroneously called the cedar tree of Siberia, this 
tree, of all that are found to be in Siberia, is most wor- 
thy of cultivation. 

The robinia ferox is a beautiful hardy shrub, and, 
on account of its robust strong prickles, might be in- 
troduced into this country as a hedge plant, with 
much propriety. It resists the severest cold of the cli- 
mate of St Petersburgh, and perfects its seed in the im- 
perial garden there. It rises to the height of six or 
eight feet ; does not we out suckers from the root, 
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nor ranible so much as to be with difficulty kept within 
bounds. Its flowers are yellow, and the general colour 
of the plant a light pleasing green. A figure of it is 
given in the Flcra Rossica by Dr Pallas, who found it 
in the southern districts, and sent the seeds to St Peters- 
burgh, where it has prospered in a situation where few 
plants can be nnade to live. 

ROBINS, Bensamin, a most ingenious mathema- 
tician, was born at Bath in 1707. His parents were 
Quakers of low condition, and consequently were un- 
able to have him much instructed in human learning. 
But his own propensity to science having procured him 
a recommendation to Dr Pemberton at London, by his 
assistance, while he attained the sublimer parts of ma- 
thematical knowledge, he commenced teacher of the 
mathematics. But the business of teaching, which re- 
quired confinement, not suiting his active disposition, he 
gradually declined it, and engaged in business that re- 
quired more exercise. Hence he tried many laborious 
experiments in gunnery, from the persuasion that the re- 
sistance of the air has a much greater influence on swift 
projectiles than is generally imagined. Hence also he 
was led to consider the mechanic arts that depend on 
mathematical principles ; as the construction of mills, 
the building of bridges, the draining of fens, the ren- 
dering of rivers navigable, and the making of har- 
bours. Among other arts, fortification much engaged 
his attention ; and he met with opportunities of perfect- 
ing himself by viewing the principal strong places of 
Flanders, mm some tours he made abroad with persons of 
distinction. 

Upon his return from one of these excursions, he 
found the learned amused with Dr Berkeley’s work, 
intitled The Analyst, in which an attempt was made to 
explode the method of fluxions. Mr Robins was there- 
tore advised to clear up this affair by giving a distinct 
account of Sir Isaac Newton’s doctrines, in such a man- 
ner as to obviate all the objections that had been made 
without naming them. Accordingly, he published, in 
1735, A Discourse concerning the Nature and Certain- 
ty of Sir Isaac Newton’s Method of Fluxions: and 
some exceptions being made to his manner of defending 
Sir Isaac Newton, he afterwards wrote two cr three ad- 
«ditional discourses. In 1738, he defended the same great 
philosopher against an objection contained in a note at 
the end ofa Latin piece, called Matho, sive Cosmotheo- 
ria puerilis; and the following year printed Remarks on 
M. Euler’s Treatise of Motion, on Dr Smith’s System 
ef Optics, and on Dr Jurin’s Discourse of distinct and 
indistinct Vision annexed to Dr Smith’s work. In the 
meanwhile, Mr Robins did not solely confine himself to 
mathematical subjects: for in 1739 he published three 
pamphlets on political affairs, without his name ; when 
two of them, relating to the convention and negocia- 
tions with Spain, were so universally esteemed, as to oc- 
casion his being employed in a very honourable post ; 
for on a committee being appointed to examine into the 
past conduct of Sir Robert Walpole, he was chosen 
their secretary. 

In 1742, Mr Robins published a small treatise, inti- 
tled New Principles of Gunnery, containing the result 
of many experiments ; when a Discourse being publish. 
ed in the Philosophical Transactions, in order to inva- 
lidate some of his opinions, he thought proper, in an 
account he gave of his book in the same Transactions, 
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to take notice of those experiments ; in consequence of Sol 
which, several of his Dissertations on the Resistance of Rebinsor 
the Air were read, and the experiments exhibited before "Y= 


the Royal Society, for which he was presented by that 
honourable body with a gold medal. 

In 1748, appeared Lord Anson’s Voyage round the 
World, which, though Mr Walter’s name is in the title, 
has been generally thought to be the work of Mr Robins. 
Mr Walter, chaplain on board the Centurion, had 
brought it down to his departure from Macao for Eng- 
land, when he proposed to print the work by subscription. 
It was, however, it is said, thought proper, that an able 
Judge should review and correct it, and Mr Robins was 
appointed; when, upon exemination, it was resolved that 
the whole should be written by Mr Robins, and that 
what Mr Walter had done should only serve as mate- 
rials. Hence the introduction entire, and many disser- 
tations in the body of the work, it is said, were compe- 
sed by him, without receiving the least assistance from 
Mr Walter’s manuscript, which chiefly related to the 
wind and the weather, the currents, courses, bearings, 
distances, the qualities of the ground on which they 
anchored, and such particulars as generally fill up a 
sailor’s account. No production of this kind ever met 
with a morefaveourable reception; four large impressions 
were sold within a twelvemonth ; and it has been trans- 
lated into most of the languages of Europe. The fifth 
edition, printed at London in 1749, was revised and 
corrected by Mr Robins himself. It appears, however, 
from the corrigenda and addenda to the Ist volume of 
the Biographia Britannica, printed in the beginning of 
the fourth volume of that work, that Mr Robins was 
only consulted with respect to the disposition of the 
drawings, and that he had left England before the book 
was printed. Whether this be the fact, as it is asserted 
to be by the widow of Mr Walter, it is not for us to 
determine. 

It is certain, however, that Mr Robins acquired the 
fame, and he was soon after desired to compose an apo- 
logy for the unfortunate affair at Prestonpans in Scot- 
land, which was prefixed as a preface to The Report 
of the Proceedings of the Board of General Officers on 
their Examination into the conduct of Lieutenant~ 
General Sir John Cope ; and this preface was esteemed 
a masterpiece in its kind. He afterwards, through the 
interest of Lord Anson, contributed to the improvements 
made in the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. Having 
thus established his reputation, he was offered the choice 
of two considerable employments ; either to go to Paris 
as one of the commissaries for adjusting the limits of 
Acadia, or to be engineer-general to the East India 
Company. He chose the latter, and arrived in the East 
Indies in 1750; but the climate not agreeing with his 
constitution, he died there the year following. | 

ROBINSON, tue most Rev. Sin Ricnarp, arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Lord Rokeby, was immediately 
descended from the Robinsons of Rokeby in the north 
riding of the ceunty of York, and was born in 1709. 
He was educated at Westminster school, from whence 
he was elected to Christ-Church, Oxford, in 1726. 
After continuing his studies there the usual time, Doc- 
tor Blackburne, archbishop of York, appointed him his 
chaplain, and collated him first to the rectory of Elton, 
in tke east riding of Yorkshire, and next to the pre- 
bend of Grindal, in the cathedral of York. In a Ts 
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-y—~— land, to that kingdom, as his first chaplain, end the ‘This edifice was built entirely at the primate’s expelice, —-\——~e/ 


same year was promoted to the bishopric of Killala. A 
family connectien with the earl of Holdernesse, who 
was secretary of state that year, with the ear] of Sand- 
wich and other noblemen related to him, opened the 
fairest prospects ef ‘attaining to the first dignity in the 
Irish church. Accordingly in 1759 he was translated 
to the united sees of Leighlin and Ferns, and in 1761 to 
Kildare. The duke of Northumberland being appointed 
to the lieutenancy of Ireland in 1765, he was advanced 
to the primacy of Armagh, made lord-almoner, and vice- 
enancellor of the university of Dublin. When Lord 
Harcourt was lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1777, the 
king was pleased by privy-seal at St James’s, February 
Cth,and by patent at Dublin the26th of the same month, 
to create him Baron Rokeby of Armagh, with remain- 
der to Matthew Robinson of West Layton, Esq. ; and in 
1783 he was appointed prelate to the most illustrious or- 
der of St Patrick. On the death of the duke of Rut- 
land lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1787, he was nomina- 
ted one of the lords-justices of that kingdom. Sir Wil- 
liam Robinson, his brother, dying in 1785, the primate 
succeeded to the title of baronet, and is the survivor in 
the direct male line of the Robinsons of Rokeby, being 
the 8th in descent from William of Kendal. His grace 
died at Clifton near Bristol in the end of October 1794. 

No primate ever sat in the see of Armagh who watch- 
ed more carefully over the interest of the church of Ire- 
Jand, as the statute-book evinces. ‘The act of the 11th 
and 12th.of his present majesty, which secures to bishops 
and ecclesiasticalpersonsrepaymentby theirsuecessors of 
expenditures in purchasing glebesand houses, orbuilding 
new houses, originated from thisexcellentman, and must 
ever endear his name tothe clergy. The other acts for 
repairing churches, and facilitating the recovery of cc- 
clesiastical dues, were among the many happy exertions 
of the primate. 7 

But it was at Armagh, the ancient seat of the prima- 
cy, that he displayed a princely munificence. A ver 
elegant palace, 90 feet by 60, and 40 high, adorns that 
town ; it is light and pleasing, without the addition of 
wings or lesser parts ; which too frequently wanting a 
sufficient uniformity with the body ef the edifice, are un- 
connected with it in effect, and divide the attertion. 
Large and ample offices are conveniently placed behind 
# plantation at a small distance. Around the palace is a 
darge lawn, which spreads on every side over the hills, 
skirtedby young plantations, in one of which is aterrace, 
vhich commands a mostbeautiful view of cultivated hill 
und dale ; this view from the palace is much improved 
by the barracks, the school, and a new church ata dis- 
tance ; all which are so placed as to be exceedingly or- 
uamental to the whole country. 

The barracks were erected under the primate’s direc- 
tion, and form a large and handsome edifice. The 
school is a building of considerable extent, and admi- 
rably adapted for the purpose; a more beautiful or 
better contrived one is nowhere to be seen; there are 
apartments fer a master, a school-room 56 feet by 28,a 
large dining room and spacicus airy dormitories, with 
every other necessary, and:a spacious play-ground wall. 
ed in; the whole forming a handsome front: and at- 
tention being paid to the residence of the master (the 
salary is 1.400 a year), the school flourishes, and must 


The church is erected of white stone, and having a tall 
spire, makes a very agreeable object, ina country where 
churches and spires do not abound. The primate built 
three other churches,and made considerable reparations 
to the cathedral ; he was also the means of erecting a 
public infirmary, contributing amply to it himself: he 
likewise constructed a public library at his own cost, 
endowed it, and gave it a large collection of books ; 
the room is 45 fect by 25, and 20 high, with a gallery 
and apartments for the librarian. The town he orna- 
mented with a market-house and shambles, and was the 
direct means, by giving leases upon that condition, of 
almost new-building the whole place. He found it a 
nest of mud cabins, and he left it a well built city of 
stone and slate. ‘These are noble and spirited works, 
in which the primate expended not less than L.30,0C0. 
Had this sum been laid out in improving a paternal 
estate, even then they would be deserving great praise ; 
but it is not for his posterity but the public good that 
his grace was so munificent. A medal was struck by 
the ingenious William Mossop of Dublin, which has on 
one side the head of the primate, inscribed “ Richard 
Robinson, Baron Rokeby, Lord Primate of all Ireland.” 
And on the reverse, the south front of the observatory 
et Armagh, erected by his grace, with this admirable 
motto, “ The Heavens declare the glory of God.” 
MDCCLXXXIX. 

Roninson, Itotert, a dissenting minister of consi- 
derable note, was born on the 8th of October 1735 at 
Swaffham in Norfolk. His father died when ‘he was 
young; and his maternal grandfather Rebert Wilkin, 
of Milden-Hall, Suffolk, gent. who had ever been dissa- 
tisfied with his daughter’s marriage, deprived him of 
his maternal inheritance, cutting him off with helf-a- 
guinea. His uncle, however, who was a substantial 
farmer, in some measure supplied their loss. He took 
Mr Robinson home, and placed him under the Rev. 
Joseph Brett, at Scarning school in Norfolk, with a 
view to the ministry of the church of England; where 
he had for one of his school-fellows the lord chancellor 
Thurlow.. When about the age of 15 or 16, he im- 
bibed the notions of George Whitfield ; on which ac- 
count he was discarded by his uncle, and again exposed 
to poverty and want. He first directed his thoughts 
towards the ministry in the year 1754, and commenced 
preacher in the following year at the age of 20 ; preach- 
ing his first sermon to a congregation of’ poor people at 
Milden-hall. He continued for a year or two as one 
of Mr Whitfield’s preachers, aud ducing that period he 
married. In the year 1758, however, he determined 
to separate from the Methodists; after which he settled 
at Norwich with a small congregation formed chiefly of 
his methodistic friends, being at that time an Indepen- 
dent. In the year 1759 he was invited to Cambridge, 
and for two years preached on trial to a congregation 
consisting of no more than 34 people, and so poor that 
theycould only raiseL.3, 63. a quarter forhis subsistence. 
In June !76i he settled as their pastor, aud was crdain- 
ed in the usual manner ; at which time we are told he 
exercised the office of a barber. In 1774, his congrega- 
tion had so much increased as to consist of 1000 souls, 
including cliildren and servants. 

In Cambridge Mr Robinson’s talents scon attracted 
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Robinson. yotice, and he quickly set up a Sunday evening lecture, 
ym’ which was well attended. 


His preaching was altoge- 
ther without notes; a method in which he was pecu- 
liarly happy: not by trusting to his memory entirely, 
nor by working himself up to a degrce of warmth and 
passion, to which the preachers among whom he first 
appeared commonly owe their ready utterance ; but by 
thoroughly studying andmakinghimself perfectly master 
of his subject, and a certain faculty of expression which 
is never-at a loss for suitable and proper words. In 
short, his manner was admirably adapted to enlighten 
the understanding, and to affect and reform the heart. 
He had such a plainness of speech, such an easy and 
apparent method in dividing a discourse, and such a fa- 
miliar way of reasoning, as discovered an heart filled 
with the tenderest concern for the meanest of his hear- 
ers ; and yet there was a decency, propriety, and just- 
ness, that the most judicious could not but approve. 
Several gentlemen of the university, eminent for cha- 
racter and abilities, we are told, were his constant 
hearers. 

The circumstances which lost him his uncle’s patro- 
nage paved the way for the future events of his life. 
The incident which made him discard the common sen- 
timents on the subject of baptism, at once marked the 
turn of his mind, and shows what apparently slight cau- 
ses frequently determine the lot and usefulness of our 
lives. He was invited to the baptism of a child; the 
minister who was to perform the service keeping the 
eompany in long expectation of his appearance, some 
one suggested, that supposing the child were not bap- 
tized at all, he saw not how it could affect his happi- 
ness. ‘Though the conversation was not pursued, the 
hint struck Mr Robinson’s mind ; and he immediately 
determined to read the New Testament with this parti- 
cular view, to examine what it said concerning the bap- 
tism of infants. He accordingly began with the Gos- 
pel of Matthew ; and, in succession, perused the histori- 
cal and epistolary books ; in expectation that he should 
find in every following part what he had not met with 
in the preceding parts of the sacred volume ; namcly, 
passages recommending and urging this rite. But ob- 
serving, on the whole,a total silence about it, he thought 
it his duty to relinquish the practice, as without foun- 
dation in the rule of our faith ; which appeared to him 
to speak only of the baptism of believers. 

This change of his sentiments was more unfavourable 
than the former alterations in his religious judgment 
to his worldly views; and having married very early in 
hife from pure affection, he was involved in great diffi- 
culties for near 12 years after his settlement in Cam- 
bridge ; as, in that course of time, his family became 
numerous, and the support of an aged mother, as well 
as of a wife and ten children, depended upon him. 
But unexpected supplies, from quarters of which he 
was ignorant, frequently relieved his necessities, and 
confirmed his trust in Providence: yet the situation of 
his family must, it is easy to conceive, have much affect. 
ed his mind. For he appears to have possessed great 
tenderness and sensibility,and to have regarded with pe- 
culiar endearment his domestic: connections. 

It may be reckoned a circumstance worthy of men- 
tion, that the sphere of Mr Robinson’s ministry was the 
same in which his great grandfather Mr Shelly, of Je- 
eus College, and vicar of All-Saints, had, with others, 
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diffused the principles of the Puritans, about the begin-  Robinse, 
ning of the 17th century. The reputation of the Dissen- , 
ters in the university and’neighbourhood had for almost Rochefoy, 
a century been sinking into contempt, when Mr Robin- =~ 
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son settled with the baptist church at Stone-Yard. His 
abilities and assiduity, however, raised their reputation. 
The place in which his people assembled, which was at 
first a barn, afterwards a stable and granary, and then a 
meeting-house, but still a-damp, dark, and ruinous place, 
soon became too small for the audience ; and several of 
the new auditors being men of fortune, they purchased 
the site, and erected at their own expence a new house 
in the year 1764. 

His labours as a preacher were not limited to the 
town of Cambridge; but soon after his coming there, 
he set up several lectures in the adjacent villages. His 
lectures were either annual or occasional, or stated on 
fixed days. The usual time was half an hour after six 
in the evening ; and sometimes at five in the morning ; 
and now and then in thesummer at two in theafternoon, 
for the sake of those who came from a distance. 


He died on the 9th of June 1790, at the house of 


William Russel, sq. of Showell Green near Birming- 


ham. He had laboured under amalarming disorder for - 


some time before; but on the Sunday preeeding his 
death he preached a charitysermon. On Mondayhe was 
seized with a fit ; on Tuesday he recovered and went to 
bed tolerably well, but was found dead next morning. 

The abilities of Mr Robinson were very considerable, 
as appears from his numerous works ; and he possessed 
the quality of expressing his thoughts in an easy and 
a forcible manner. But he appears to have been of an 
unsteady temper, and in our opinion, acquires but little 
credit either from the frequency with which he chan- 
ged his religious creed (for we have re:son to believe he 
died a Socinian), or from the foolish and undeserved a- 
crimony with which he tre..ted the church o! England. 
His Plan of Lectnres on the Principles of Nonconfor- 


mity, for the Instruction of C.techumens, is a piece of 


the most unjust and illiberal abuse that we have ever 
seen, and would have disgraced the most high-flying Pus 
rit«n of the last century. 

Mr Robinson's largest work, the History of Baptism 
and of the Baptists, was published since his death, and 
is written in the same style and with the same confidence 
as his other works. Yet, as we have heard it remarked 
by a learned and liberal professor of theology in the 
church which he opposed, it is not a little remarkable 
that there is in it no argument or fact against infant bap- 
tism which was not answered by Dr Wall nearly 100 
years ago, of whose arguments Mr Robinson however 
takes no notice. 

ROBORANTS, in Pharmacy, medicines which 
strengthen the parts, and give new vigour to the con- 
stitution. 

ROCHEFORT, a handsome and considerable town 
of France, in the department of Lower Charente. It 
was constructed by Louis XIV. and is built in the midst 
of marshes expressly drained for that purpose; and time 
evinced the utility of the project, for és a port. it soon 
became as necessary and important to the crown of 
France as Brest or Toulon. It has a department of the 
marine, and has large magazines of naval stores. There 
is xlso one of the finest halls of arms in the kingdom, 
and a great many workmen employed in making them ; 

there 
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compass of their province. They likewise cast great 
guns here ; and have artists, whose employment is 
sculpture and painting. Thereare also stocks for bui!d- 
ing men of war, rope-walks, magazines of provisions 
and powder, 2 manufactory of sail-cloth, an hospital for 
sailors, and proper places to clean the ships. Add to 
these, the houses of the intendant, the square of the 
capuchins, and the superb structure which contains 
lodgings for 300 marine guards, where they are tanght 
the business and exercises belonging to seamenand offi- 
cers who go on board the men of war. 

Besides the usual number of workmen which were 
employed at Rochefort during the monarchy, which 
amounted to about 900, there were about 600 galley 
slaves, occupied in the most painful and labovious 
branches of service. The town is situated on the river 
Charente, about five leagues from its mouth, and was 
fortified by Louis XIV. at the time he constructed it ; 
but its situation is at so considerable a distance from the 
sea, asto render it sufficiently secure from any attack, 
and they have therefore closed up the battlements, and 
neglected the fortifications. In 1800 it contained 
about 15,000 inhabitants. The town is laid out with 
great beauty and elegance. The streets are all very 
broad and straight, extending through the whole place 
from side to side ; but the buildings do not correspond 
with them in this respect, as they are mostly low and 
irregular. W. Long. 0. 54. N. Lat. 46. 3. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT, Francis Eart or, de- 
scended of an illustrious family, next in dignity to that 
of the sovereigns, was chamberlain to King Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII. His character at court was ad- 
mired as obliging, generous, upright, and sincere. In 
1494 he stood godfather to Francis I. who, when he 
came to the throue, continued to pay great respect to 
that spiritual relation. He made him his chamberlain 
in ordinary, and erected, in 1515, the barony of Rou- 
chefoucault into an earldom ; and, in his writ of erec- 
tion, observes, that he did this in memory of the great, 
honourable, highly useful, and commendable services 
which the said Francis had done to his predecessors, to 
the crown of France, and to himself. The earl of 
Rochefoucault died in 1517, leaving behind him an 
illustricus memory, and a character universally respect- 
ed. Since his time all the eldest sons of that family 
have taken the name of Francis. 

RocurroucauLt, Francis duke de la, prince of 
Marsillac, governor of Poiton, was born in 1603.—He 
was the son of Francis, the first duke of Rochefoucault, 
and was distinguished equally by his courage and his 
wit. These shining qualities endeared him to all the 
nobility at court, who were ambitious of decorating 
themselves at once with the laurels of Mars and of A-- 
pollo. He wrote two.excelient works ; the one a book 
ef Maxinis, which M. de Voltaire says has contributed. 
more than any thing else to form the taste of the 
French nation; and the other, Memoirs of the Regency 
of Queen Anne of Austria. It was partly at the in-. 
stigation of the beautiful duchess de Longueville, to 


whom he had been loug attached, that the duke de- 


Rochefoucault engaged in, the civil wars, itt which he 
signalized himself particularly at the battle of St Ans 


“ Pour meriter son caeur, pour plaire a ses beaux yerz, 
“ J'ai fait la guerre aux rots, je Vaurois fuit aux dieux.” 


Which may be thus rendered in English : 


‘‘ To gain her heart, and please her sparkling eyes, 
“ T’vewar’d withkings, and would havebrav’d theskies.” 


It is reported, that after his rupture with Madame 
Longueville, he parodied the above verses thus : 


‘* Pour ce ceeur inconstant, qu’enfin je connots mieux, 
“ Je fais la guerre aux rois, j’en az perdu les yeux.” 


After the civil wars were ended, he thought of no. 
thing but enjoying the calm pleasures of friendship and 
literature. His house became the rendezvous of every 
person of genius in Paris and Versailles. Racine, Boi- 
leau, Savigne, and La Fayette, found in his conversa- 
tion charms which they sought for in vain elsewhere. 
He was not, however, with all his elegance and genius, 
amemberof the French Academy. The necessity of ma~« 
king 2 public speech on the day of his reception was the 
only cause thathe didnot claimadmittance. This noble- 
man, with all the courage he had displayed upon vari. 
ous critical occzsions, and with his superiority of birth 
and understanding over the common run of men, did 
not think himself capable of facing an audience to ut- 
ter only four lines in public, without being out of 
countenance. He died at Paris in 1680, aged 68,. 
leaving behindhim a character which hasbeen variously 
drawn by those who during his life were proud of his 
friendship. That he was well acquainted with human 
na‘u_e is certain; and his merit in that respect was fully 
admitted by Swift, who.was himself not easily imposed. 
upon by the artificial disguises of the hypocrite. 

ROVUCHELLE, a celebrated city of France, in the: 
department of Lower Charente, with a very commodi-. 
ous and safe harbour, which, though it does not.admit. 
ve:se's of any considerable burden, is yet well calculated 
for trade. “It may be divided (says Mr Wraxal) into 
three parts ; the bason, which is the innermost of these, 
is only a quarter ofa mile in circumference ; and at the. 
entrance are two very noble Gothic towers, called 
the Tour de St Nicholas, and the Tour de la Chaine. 
They are now ina state of decay, but were anciently 
designed to protect the town and harbour.. Without 
these towers is the Avant Port, extending more than a 
league, and bounded by two points of land to the north 
and south.. Beyond all is the road where. the largest 
shipsusually anchor, protected from the south-west winds | 
by the islands. of Ke, Oleron, and Aix.” The cele- 
brated mound erected by Richlieu extends from side to 
side acrossthe whole harbour, nearly an Englishmile in 
length, and. when the sea retires is still visible. “I 
walked out upon it (says Mr Wraxal) above 300 feet. . 
Its breadth is.at this time more.than 150 feet, and it 
widens continually towards the base. No effort of art 
or power can possibly impress the mind with sovast and. 
sublime an idea ofthe genius of Richlieu, as dves this | 
bnlwark against the sea. While I stood upon it, in the 
middle of the port, between the waves which rolled on 
either side, and contemplated its extent and strength, I 
was.almost inclined to.suppose this as‘onishing work “4 
bes “sige Fe : 
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Kochcle, be superior to lruman power, and the production rather 
liochestery Gf 4 deity than of a mortal. A small opening cf about 
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200 fect was left by Pompey Targon, the architect who 
constructed it, to give entrance to vessels, and shut up 
by chains fixed across it. A tower was likewise erect- 
ed at each end, no remains of which are now to be 
seen. Neither the duke of Buckingham, nor the earl 
of Lindsey, who were successively sent from England to 
the aid of the besieged by Charles the First, dared to 
attack this formidable barrier: they retircd, and left 
Rochelle to its fate. In all probability, a thousand 
years, aided by storms and all the fury of the sea, will 
make little or no impression on this mound, which is 
designed to endure as long as the fame of tlic cardinal, 
its author.” | 

Before the revolution, Rochelle was a bishop’s see, 
and contained a college of humanities, an academy, a 
school for medicine, anatomy, and botany, and a mint. 
It cannot lay claim to any remote antiquity, being 
merely a little collection of houses on the shore, mha-~ 
bited by fishermen, when William IX. last count of 
Poicton, rendered himself master of it in 1139. From 
this prince it descended to his only daughter Eleanor, 
afterwards queen of Henry IJ. of England ; and her 
chartcr incorporating the town is still preserved in the 
registers of the eity. In the year 1540, Rochelle was 
the grand asylum of the Protestants; and the massacre 
at Paris was soon followed by the sicge of Rochielle, 
which began in November 1‘72, and was raised in 
June 1573; but in 1628, after a most obstinate re- 
sistance, and a siege of 13 months, it surrendered to 
the mercy of Louis XITI. At the beginning of the 
first siege the number of inhabitants im the city amount- 
ed to 72,009 ; in the sccond tliey diminished to <&,00:) ; 
and they were, when Mr Wraxal was there, between 
17 and !8,090, of which scarce 2000 were Hugucnots. 
The houses of this city are fine, and supported with 
piazzas, under which persons may walk in all weathers ; 
and the streets in gencral are as straight as a line. 
There are several handsome churches, and other struc- 
tures, besides aremarkable pump wu the square of Dau- 
phiny, which throws out the water throug: several 
pipes. There are no remains of the old fortifications, 
except on the side of the harbour, where there are bul- 
warks and strong towers to defend the entrance. The 
new fortifications are in the manner of Vauban. Bece- 
fore Canada was ceded to England, and New Orleans 
to Spain, the trade of Rochclle was very lucrative. It 
revived about the year 1773, and, beside that to the 
coast of Guinea and the East Indies, the imhabitants 
carried on a considerable trade in wines, brandy, salt, 
paper, linen cloth, and serge. It is seated on ths ocean, 
im W. Long. 1. 4. N. Lat. 46. 9. 

ROCHESTER, a city of Kent, in England, is 
situated on the Medway, seven miles and a half north 
of Maidstone, and 30 from Londen. It appears to 
have been one of the Roman stations, from the bricks 
im the walls, as well as the Roman coins that have been 
found about it. It has three parish churches built with 
stone and fiints, besides the cathedral, which is but a 
macan structure. This little city, which was made a bi- 
shep’s sce by King Ethelbert, anno 604, has met with 
many misfortunes. In 676, it was sacked by Eldred 
king of Mercia; in 839 and 885, besiegcd by the 
Danes, but rescued by King Alfred. About 100 years 
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after, it was besieged by King Ethelred, and forced to Rochester 
Anno 999 it was taken and plundered by —>\— 
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pay L.100. 
the Danes. Anno 1088 it was besieged and taken by 
William Rufus. In King John’s time it was taken 
from the Barons, after three months siege; and the 
very next year, viz. 1256, its castle, founded by Wil. 
liam the Conqueror, was stormed and taken by several 
of the Barons, under the French king’s son. ‘In the 
reign of Henry III. it was besieged by Simon Mont- 
ford, who burnt its then wooden bridge and tower, and 
spoiled the church and priory, and then marched off. 
This city has also been several times destroyed by fire, 
viz. in 1130, on June 3. im 1137, and in 1177; after 
which it is said to have continued desolate till 1225, 
when it was repaired, ditched, and walled round. In 
the Saxon heptarcny there were three inints in Roches- 
ter. two for the king and one for the bishop. In 1281, 
its old wooden bridye was carried off by the ice, ina 
sudden thaw after a frost which had made the Medway 
passable on foot. Another was built in the reign of 
Richard II, but pul'ed down again, on the rumour of 
an invasion from France. It was afterwards restored, 
but so often subject to expensive repairs, by reason of 
the rapid course of the river under it, as well as the 
great breadth and depth of it, that in the reign of Ed- 
ward I]. 1t was resolved to build a new bridge of stone; 
and the same was begun, and in a manner completed, 
at the expence of Sir Jchn Cobham and Sir Robert 
Knolles, Edward III.’s generals, out of the spoils they 
had taken in France. It has 21 arches. The town 
is governcd by a mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, 12 
common-councilmen, a town-clerk, three serjeants at 
mace, and a water-bailiffi To its cathedral belonz a 
dean and six prebend:ries. Gundualph’s tower st nds 
on the north side of the cathedral, and is sup;iosed 
to have been bu:lt by the bishop, as a place of securi- 
ty for the treasures and archives of that church and 
see. Some suppose it to have been intended for a 
bell tower, and others for an ecclesiastical prison ; but 
whatever might be 1¢s destination, its machicola’ ions, its 
loop-hole windows, and the thickness of i's walls, show 
that strength and defence were considered as necessary. 
This tower was 60 feet high, but some part has lately 
fallen down ; the walls are six feet thick, and contain 
within them an area of 20 feet square: it was divided 
into five floors or stores of unequal heizht, and had a 
communication with the upper part of the church, by 
means of an arch or bridze, the steps of which are still 
visible. It is supposed to have been erected after the 
cathedral was built. For the mais.tenance of :ts bridge, 
certain lands are tie? down by parliament, to which it 
has sent members from the first. The town-house, 
built in the year 1687, for the courts, assizes, and ses~ 
sions, and the charity-schoul, are two of the best pub- 
lic buildings here.—A mathematical school was founded 
here, and an alms-house fur lodging six poor travellers 
every night, and allowing them 4d. in the mo ning 
when they depart, except persons contayiously diseased, 
rogues, and proc‘ors. In the summer here are alwys 
six or eight lodgers, who are a‘im:tted by tickets from 
the maya. The Roman Watling-stree: runs through 
this town from Shosters-Hill to Dover. Tre mayer 
and citizens hold what is called ax: ad:niralty-ourt once 
a-year for regulating the oysicr-fisvery n the crecks and 
branches of the Medway that are within their jurisdic. 
tion, 
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chester, tion, and fi. r prosecuting the cable-hangers, .as they are 
ca'led, who dredge and fish for oysters without being 


ocket. 


fisherman who is free of the fishery. 


free, by having served seven years apprenticeship to a 


Every licensed 


dredzer pays 6s. &d. a-year to the support of the courts, 
and the fishery is now in a flourishing way. Part of the 
eastle is kept in repair, and is used as a magazine, whe:e 
a party of soldiers do constant duty. The bridge was re- 
paired in 1744, and pallisadoed withnewiron rails. In 
1801 Rochester contained 6817 inhabitants, and in 
1811, 9070. It consists of only one principal street, 


which is wide, and paved with flints. 


The houses are 


generally well built with brick, and inhabited by 
tradesmen and inn-keepers. It has also four nerrow 
streets ; but no sert of manufactory is carried on here. 
Stroud is at the west end of this place, and Chatuam 
at the east. It is 27 miles north-west by west of Can- 
terbury, and 30 south-east by east of London. Long. 


0. 36. E. Lat. 51. 23. N. 


Rocuester, Larl of. See Witmor. 
ROCK, a large mass of stone. See GrEotocy. 
Rock, aspecies of Vutture. See ORNITHOLOGY 


Index. 


ftocx Basons are cavities or artificial basons of diffe- 
rent sizes, from six feet to a few inches diameter, cut 
in the surface of the rocks for the purpose, as is sup- 
posed, of collecting the dew and rain pure as it de- 
scended from the heavens, for the use of ablutions and 
purifications, prescribed in the druidical religion; these, 
especially the dew, being deemed the purest of all 
fluids. There are two sorts of these basons, one with 
lips or communications between the different basons, 
the other simple cavities. The lips as low asthe bot- 
tom of the basons, which are horizonta!, and commu- 
nicate with one somewhat lower, so contrived that the 
contents fell by a gradual descentthroughasuccession of 
bascns either to the ground, or into a vessel set to re- 
ceive it. The basons without lips might be intended 
for 1eservoirs to preserve the rain or dew in its original 
purity without touching any other vessel, and was per- 
haps used tor the druid to drink, or wash his hands, 
previous to officiating at any high ceremony, or else to 


nux with their misletoe. 


Some of these basons are so formed as to receive the 
head and part of the human body; one of this kind is 
found ona rock called King Arthur’s Bed, in the parish 
of North Hallin Cornwall, where are also others, call- 
ed by the country people Arthur’s troughs, in which 


they say he used to feed his dogs. 


Rocx-Crystal, in Natural History, otherwise called 
sprig-crystal, aname given to quartz or siliceous stones, 
when pure and regularly crystallized. See Minera- 


bocy Index. 
fiocx Salt. See Sarr, Georocy. 


Kock Oil. See Perroteum, Minenatocy Indez.. 

Rock Fish. See Gosivs, Icuruyotocy Index. 

ROCKET, an artificial fire-work, censisting of a 
cylindrical case of paper, filled with a composition of 
certain combustible ingredients ; which, being tied toa 
stick, mounts into the air, and then bursts. See Pyno-- 


TECHNY. 


Lheory of the Fught of Sky-Rockers. Mariotte 
takes the rise of rockets to be owing to the impulse or 


resistance of the air against the flame, 
accounts for it otherwise. . 


Dr D esaguliers 


Conceive the rocket to have nv vent at the choak, 


Rockct, 


and to be set on fire in the conical bore; the conse- Bocking- 


quence will be, either that the rocket would burst in the 
weakest place, or, it all its parts were equally strong, 
and able to sustzin the impulse of the flame, the rocket 
would burn out immoveable. Now, as the force of 
the flame is equable, suppose its action downwards, or 
that upwards, sufficient to hft 40 pounds. As these 
forces are equal, but their directions contrary, they will 
destroy each other’s action. 

Imagine then the rocket opened at the choak ; by 
this means the action of the flame downwards is taken 
away, and tliere remains a force equal to 40 pounds 
acting upwards, to carry up the rocket, and the stick it 
is tied to. Accordingly, we find that if the composition: 
of the rocket be very weak, so as not to give an impulse 
greater than the weight of the rocket and stick, it does 
not rise at all; or if tlle composition be slow, so that a 
small part of it only kindles at first, the rocket will not 
rise. 

The stick serves to keep it perpendicular ; for if the 
rocket shouldbegin to stumble, moving round a point in 
the choak, as being the common centre of gravity of 
rocket and stick, there would be so muchfriction against 
the air by the stick between the centre and the point, . 
and the point would beat against the air with so mueh 
velocity, that the friction of the medium would restore: 
it to its perpendicularity. 

When the composition is burnt out, and the impulse 
upwards has ceased, the common centre of gravity is. 
brought lower towards the middle of the stick; by 
which means the velocity of the point of the stick ix de-. 
creased, and that of the point of the rocket increased ; : 
so that the whole will tumble down, with the rocket- 
end foremost. 

All the while the rocket burns, the common centre - 
of gravity is shifting and getting downwards, and still. 
the faster and the lower as the stick is the lighter, so 
that it sometimes begins to tumble before it be burnt 
out; but when the stick is a little too heavy, the 
weight of the rocket bearing a less proportion to that of 
the stick, the common centre of gravity will not get so: 
low but that the rocket will rise straight, though not so 
fast. 

Rocker. See Brassica, Borany Index. 
ROCKINGHAM, a town in Northamptonshire, in 
England, 87 miles from London, stands on the river ~ 
Welland. It has a charity schoo), a market on Thurs- 
day, and a fair on Sep. 8. for five days. Its forest was 
reckoned cne of the largest and richest of the kingdom, 
in which William the Conqueror built a castle; it ex- 
tended, in the time of the ancient Britons, almost from 
the Welland to the Nen, and was noted formerly for 
iron works, great quantities of flags, 2. e. the refuse of 
the iron ore, being met with in the adjacent fields. It 
extended, according to a survey in 1641, near !4 miles 
in length, from the west end of Middleton-Woods to 
the town of Mansford, and five miles in breadth, from 
Brigstock to the Welland ; but is ncw dismembered into 
parcels, by the interposition of fields and towns, and 
is divided into three bailiwieks. In several of its woods 
a. great quantity of chareoal is made of the tops of 
trees, of which many waggon-loads are sent every year 
to Peterborough. There is a spacious plain in it called 


Reckinghamshire, which is a common to the four towns 
. of 
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King Wiliiam Rufus called a council here ot the great 
men of thekingd'm. In 1811 the population was 230. 
W. Long. 0. 46. N. Lat. 52. 32. 

ROCKING stones. See Rocxrxc-Sronus. 

ROCKOMBOLE. See ALLitM. 

ROD, aland measure of 16 fect anda half ; the same 
wih perch and pole. . 

Black Rod. See Usuer of the Biack Red. 

Fishing Rod, a long taper rod or wand, to which the 
line is fastened for angling. Sce Fisu1ne-Itop. 

RODNEY, Gerorce Fripnces, Lord Rid: ey. was 
born in the ycar 1718. Ot the place of lis birth and 
the rank of his ancestors we havenct been able to pro- 
cure any well authenticated account. His tather was a 
naval officer ; and commanding, at the t'me of his son’s 
birth, the yacht in whicli the king, attended by the 
duke of Chandois, -was:passing to or from Hanover, 
he asked and obtained leave tv have the honour of 
calling his infant son George Bridges. The royal and 
noble godfathers advised Captain Rodney to educate his 
boy for his own profession, promising, as we have been 
told, to promote him as rapidly as the merit he should 
display and the regulations of the navy would per- 
mit. 

Of young Rodney’s early exertions in the service of 
his.country, nothing, however, is known to the writer 
of this ahstract, ror, indeed, any thing of sufficient im- 
portance to be inserted in articles so circumscribed as all 
our biographical sketches -must ke, till 1751, when we 
find him, in the rank of a commodore, sent out -to 
make accurate discoveries respecting en island which 
Was supposed to lie about 509 N. L. and abcut 300 
leagues W. of England: but he returned without ha- 
ving seen any such island as that which he was appcint- 
ted to survey. In the war which soon followed this 
voyage of discovery. he was pronited to the rank of a 
rear-aciniral, and was employed to tombard Havre-de- 
Grace; which in 1759 and 1760 he considerably dama- 
ged, together with some shipping. In 1761 he was sent 
on an expedition against Martinico, which was reduced 
in the beginning of the year 1762, and aliout the simie 
time St Lucia surrendered to Ca,tain Harvey. Both 
these islands were restored to the French at the peace of 
1763. 

In reward for his services, he was created a knight 
ef the Bath; but being inattentive, as.many seamen 
are, to the rules of economy, his circumstances became so 
embarrassed that he was obliged to fly trom his country, 
with very slight hopes of ever being able to return. He 
was in France when the ill advised policy of that court 
made them take a decided part with America against 
Great Britain ; and. it is said that some men in power, 
no strangers to the desperate state of Sir Gecrge’s af- 
fairs, offered him a high command in the French navy, 
if he would carry arms against his own couatry. This 
offer he rejected with becoming indignation. Soon af- 
ter this gallant Lehaviour, the duke de Chartres, af- 
terwards the infamous Orleans, told Sir George that he 
was to have a commandin the fleet which was to be op- 
posed to that.under the command of his countryman 
Mr.Keppel ; ai.d with an insulting air asked him what 
he thought would be the ecnsequence of their meeting ? 
“That my countryman wiil carry your Highness with 
him to le.rn English,” was the hiyh-spirited reply — 
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of Cottingham, Rockingham, Ccrby, and Gretton. 
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When the divisions, which the mutual recriminations of — Redne 
Admiral Keppel] and Sir Hugh Pal'iser excited in the Ney, 


British navy, made it difficuh for the ministry to pio- 
cure experience:!, and at the same time popular, com- 
mznders for their fleets, lord Sandwich wrote to Sir 
George Bridges Rodney, oering him a principal com 
mand ; but the difficulty was for the veteran to find mo« 
ney to pay his accounts in France, so that he might be 
permitted to leave that kingdom. The money, it has 
been repeatedly affirmed, was advanced to him by the 
courtiers whose offer he had before indignantly rejected. 
He arrived there’ore in England, and was again em- 
ployed in the service of his country. Hts first exploit 
after his appointment was in January 1780, when he 
took 19 Spanish tran:ports bourd from Cadiz to Bilbea, 
together with a 64 gun ship and 5 frigates, their con- 
voy. On the 16th of the same month he fellin with 
the Spanish fleet, consisting of 11 sail of the line. under 
the command of Don Juan de Langara ; of which one 
wzs blown up during the engagement, five were taken 
and carried into Gibraltar, among which was the ad- 
miral’s ship, and the rest were muchshattered. In April 
the same year, he fell in with the French fleet, under the 
command of Admiral Guichen, at Martinico, whom he 
obliged to fight, and whom he completely beat ; though 
from the shattrred state of his own fleet, and the un- 
willingness of the enemy to risk another action, he took 
none of their ships. The successfulefforts of our gallant 
admiral during the year 1780 were generally applaud- 
ed -through the nation. He received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parlisment,and addresses-of thanks from 
various parts of Great Britain, and the islands to which 
his victories were more pzrticularly se. viceabie. In De- 
cemher the same year, he made an attempt, together 
with General Vaughan, on St Vincent’s, Lut failed. Tn 
1781, he continued his exertions, with much success, 
in defending the West India Islands; and, along with 
the above-named general, he conquered St Eustatius ; en 
which occasion his conduct to the inhabitants has been 
much, though perhaps unjustly, censured. The island 
was certainly a nest of contraband traders. 

On the 12th of April 1782, he came to a close action 
with the French fleet under Count de Grasse ; during 
which he sunk one ship and took five, ef which the ad- 
miral’s ship, the Ville de Paris, was one. The follow- 
ing year brought peace ; but, asa reward fer his nume- 
rous services, he had a grant of 20001. a-year for him- 
self and his two successors. He had long before been 
created a baronet, was rear-admiral of Great Britain, 
and at length was justly promoted to the peerage, by the 
title of Baron Rodney ot Stoke, Somersetshire, and made 
vice-admiral of Great Britain. He was at one time 
also governor of Greenwich Hospital. 

Lord Rodney had been twice married ; first to the 
sister of the earl of Northampton, and secondly to the 


‘daughter of John Clies, Esq. with whom he did not re« 


side fur several years before his death, which happened 
on the 24th of May 1792. He was succeeded in title 
and estates by his son George, who married in 1781 
Martha, daughter of the Right Hon. Alderman Harley, 
by whom he has issue. 
Of the private life of Lord Rodney we know but 
little. His attenticn to the wants of the seamen, and 
the warrant cflicers serving under him, indicated that 
humanity which is always allied to true courage. He 
has 
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has often, from the number of dishes which his rank 
brought to his table, sclected something very plain for 
himself, and sent the rest to-the midshipmen’s mess. — 
His public transactions will transmit his name with ho- 


nour to posterity ; his bravery was unquestionable, and. 


his success has been seldom equalled. It has, indeed, 
been very gencrally said, that his skill in naval tactics 
was not great, and that he was indebted to the superior 
abilities of Capt. Young and Sir Charles Donglas for 
the manceuvres by which he was ‘so successful against 
Langara and De Grasse. But, supposing this to be 
true, it detracts not from his merit. A weak or foolish 
commander could not always make choice of the ablest 
officers for his first captains, nor would such a man be 
guided by their advice. ’ 

Whatever was Lord Rodney’s skill in the science of 
naval war, or however much he may have been beho!- 
den to the councils of others, he certainly possessed him- 
self the distinguished meritof indefatigable exertion; for 
he never omitted any thing within the compass of his 
power to bring the enemy to action. He therefore un- 
questionably deserves the respect and the gratitude of his 
country. In the year 1783 the House of Assembly in 
Jamaica voted L..1000 towards erecting a marble statue 
to him, as a mark of their gratitude and veneration for 
his gallant services, so timely and gloriously performed 
for the salvation of that island in particular, as well as 
the whole of the British West India islands and trade in 
general. A pillar was also erected to the memory of 
this gallant officer, upen the Brythen in Shropshire. 

But whatever were the talents of Lord Redney as a 


naval commander, there is a more splendid part of his 


character which it would be improper to omit. Before 
his success against the Spanish admiral Don Langara, 
the English prisoners in Spain were treated with the 


‘greatest inhumanity, and it required more than ordinary 


strength of constitution to exist for any length of time 
in a Spanish prison. When the Spanish admiral fell in- 
to the hands of Lord Rodney, both himself, his officers, 
and men, expected to meet with the same treatment they 
had been accustomed to give ; but they were astonished 
to find m Lord Rodney a man who felt for their misfor- 
tunes, relieved their wants, and who, by his polite be- 
haviour to his prisoners, made a powerful impression on 
the minds of the Spaniards, which could not fail to pro- 
cure a mitigation of the sufferings of English prisoners 
in Spain. He represented the miserable condition of his 
countrymen inthe enemy’s country, and obtained a pro- 
mise that Englishmen, when prisoners in Spain, should 
be made as comfortable as their situation would permit. 
This was doing his country a service, which will make 
him stand as high in the estimation of good men as the 
most astonishing display of courage, which is not always 
met with ma cultivated mind. | 

ROE, the seed or spawn of fish. That of the male 
fishes is usually distinguished by the name of soft roe, 
or mili; and that of the female, hard roe, or spawn. 
So inconceivably numerous are these ovula or small eggs, 
that M. Petit found 342,244 of them in a carp of 18 
inches ; but M. Lieuwenhoek found in a carp no more 
than 211,629. This last gentleman observes, that there 
are four times this number in a cod; and that a com- 
mon one contains 9,344,000 eggs. 
. Ror, in Zoology. See Cervus, Mammatra Ine 
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ROUBUCK, Joun, M. D. was born at Sheffield in 


Yorkshire, in the year 1718. His*father was a manu- 
facturer of Sheffield goods, and by his ability and indus- 
try procured a considerable fortune. He intended John 
to follow his own lucrative employment; but he was 
powerfully attached to other pursuits, and his father did 
not discourage his rising genius, but gave him a libera} 
education. 

When done with the school, he was put under the 
tuition of Dr Doddridge, by whose instructions he was 
rapidly improved in many branches of useful knowledge. 
During his residence in the Doctor’s academy at North. 
ampton, he became intimately acquainted with Mr 
Dyson and Dr Akenside, whose friendship lasted to the 
close of life. 

Having completed his studies at the acedemy, he wes 
afterwards sent to the university cf Edinburgh, where 
he studied medicine and chemistry in particular, which 
then began to attract some attention in Scotland. He 
was much distinguished among his fellowstudents byhis 
logical and metaphysical acuteness, and by great inge- 
ity in his arguments. At Edinburgh he likewise 
formed an acquaintance with Mr Hume, Dr Robertson, 
and other literary cheracters. 

Having completed his medical studies at Edinburgh, 
and wholly attached to the practice,of physic, he spent 
some time at the university of Leyden, where he obtain- 
ed a degrec in medicine. He received his diploma in 
February 1743, to which were affixed the respectable 
names of Mnschenbroek, Osterdyk, Van Royen, Albinus, 
Gaubius, &c. He afterwards settled as a physician at 
Birmingham, a place which then began to make a ra- 
pid progress in arts, manufactures, and population, and 
where a favourable opening was presented to him by 
the death of an aged physician. In this capacity he h:d 
every thing to favour his success, such as his education, 
talents, and interesting manners, and he accordingly 
met with encoursgement more rapid and extensive than 
his expectations had presaged. But it was soon found 
that his industry and studies were turned to other sub- 
jects than those of his profession, and in a particular 
manner to that of chemistry, the utility of which he 
was anxious to extend to the arts and manufactures. In 
the prosecution of this idea, he fitted up a laboratory in 
his own house, where every moment of his time was 
spent, not necessarily devoted to the duties of his pro- 
fession. There he carried on various chemical processes 
of great importance, and laid the foundation of his fu- 
ture projects. 

In this manner he was led to the discovery of certain 
improved methods of refining gold and silver, and #n in- 
genious method of collecting the smaller particles of 
these metals, which manufacturers had formerly lost. 
He also discovered improved methods of making subli- 
mate hartshorn, and many other articles of equal impor- 
tance. Much of his time being still employed in the 
duties of his profession, he found it necessary to connect 
himself with some confidential person, and who might 
be qualified to assist him with the important establish- 
ments he had in view. He therefore made choice of 
Mr Samuel Garbet of Birmingham, a gentleman whose 
activity, abilities, and enterprising spirit, well qualified 
him for bearing his part in their subsequent undertakings. 

In the year 1747, Dr Roebuck married Miss Ann 
Roe of Sheffield, a lady of a great and generous spirit, 
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well qualified to support him under themany disappoint- 
ments in businesswhich heatterwards experienced. His 
chemical studies led him to the discovery of many 
things both of a public and private advantage. 

The extensive use of sulphuric acid in chemistry led 
meny to various methods of obtaining it, and Dr Roe- 
buck attempted to prepare it in such a manner as to re- 
duce the price, for which purpose he substituted leaden 
vessels in the rocm of glass ; and he had the geod for- 
tune te effect his benevolent design. He established a 
manufacture of this useful articleat Prestonpans in Scot- 
land, in the year 1749, which was opposed by Dr 
Ward, but without success, as Roebuck’s discovery did 
not come within Dr Ward’s patent. By concealment 
and secrecy Dr Roebuck and his partner preserved the 
advantages of their industry and ingenuity for a number 
of years, supplying the public with sulphuric acid at a 
much cheaper rate than had been formerly done. 

He found it expedient to give up his medical profes- 
sion altogether, and he resided in Scotland during the 
areater part of the year. He made some discoveries in 
the smelting of iron-stone, greatly facilitating that pro- 
cess by using pit coal instead of charcoal. He and his 
partner therefore projected avery extensivemanufactory 
of iron, for which they soon procured a suflicient capi- 
tal, as their friends had much confidence in their inte- 
grity and abilities. Dr Roebuck at length mede choice 
of a spot on the banks of the river Carron as the most 
advantageous situation for the establishment of their iron 
manufactory, abundance of iron-stone, lime-stone, and 
coal, being found in its immediate vicinity, The 
preparations for this establishment were finished in the 
end of the year 1759, and the first furnace was blown 
on the Ist of January 1760, after which a second was 
in a short time erected. 

These works turned the attention of Dr Roebuck to 
the state of coal in the neighbourhood of that place, and 
to the means of procuring the extraordinary supplies of 
it which the iron-works might require in future. He 
therefore became lessee of the extensive coal and salt 
works at Borrowstownness, the property of the duke of 
Hamilton, in which he sunk, in the course of a few 
years, net only his own, and a considerable part of his 
wife’s fortune, but the regular profits of his more suc- 
cessful works; and what distressed him above every thing 
else, the great sums of money which he borrowed from 
his relations and friends, without the prospect of ever be- 
ing able torepay them. This ruinous adverture cut off 
for ever the flattering prospects of an independent for- 
tune which his family once had; and he drew from his 
colliery only a moderate annual support, owing to the 
indulgence of his creditors. When he died, his widow 
was left without any provision for her immediate or fu- 
ture support, and without the smallest advantage from 
the extraordinary exertions and meritorious industry of 
her husband. 

Some years before his death, Dr Roebuck was seized 
with a disorder that required a dangerous operation, and 
which he bore with his usual spirit and resolution. He 
was restored to a considerable share of his wonted health 
and activity ; but its effects never wholly left him. He 
visited his works till within a few weeks of his decease, 
in order to give instructions to his clerks and overseers, 
and was confined to bed only a few days. He departed 
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this life on the 17th of July, 1794, retaining all his Roebut. 
faculties, spirit, and good humour, to the last. 
A life so devoted to business left little time for pub- — Roemer 


lications of any kind ; but the few he left behind him -"y~*" 


sufficiently show what might have been expected from 
his pen, had the most of his time been spent in study. 
All his writings that have been published, except two 
political pamphlets, are, a comparison of the heat of 
London and Edinburgh, experiments on ignited bo- 
dies, and observations on tbe ripening and filling of 
corn. 

ROELLA, a genus of plants belonging to the pentan- 
dria class; and in the natural method ranking under the 
29th order, Caumpanacee. See Botany Index. 

ROEMER, Otaus, a celebrated Danish mathemati. 
cian and astronomer, was born at Arhusen in Jutland, 
in the year 1644, and was sent tothe university of Co- 
penhagen at the age of 18. By his assiduous applica- 
tion to the study ef astronomy and mathematics, he be- 
came so eminent in those sciences, that Picard was asto- 
nished and delighted with him, when making observa- 
tions in the north, by the order of Lewis XIV. He 
was prevailed on to accompany Pieard to France, and 
being presented to the king, he was chosen the dan- 
phin’s tutor in the study of mathematics. He was after- 
wards united with Picard and Cassiniin making astrono- 
mical observations, and became a member of the Acade- 
my of Sciences in 1672. 

His discoveries acquired him great reputation during 
his ten years residence at Paris ;and he did not scruple 
to assert, that Picard: and Cassini took the merit of ma- 
ny things which belonged exclusively to himself. Roe- 
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which light moves, by means of the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites, determining it to be about 7 or 8 minutes in 
coming from the sun to the earth. This opinion was 
opposed by many, but it was afterwards demonstrated 
in a most ingenious manner by Dr Bradley. 

Christian V. king of Denmark, recalled Roemer to 
his native country in the year 1681, when he was ap- 
pointed professor of astronomy at Copenhagen ; and he 
was also employed in the reformation of the coin and 
architecture of the country, in reguleting the weights 
and measures, and in laying out the high roads through- 
out the kingdom, in the discharge of which his conduct 
was truly creditable to himself, and gave the greatest 
satisfaction to his royal employer. The consequence 
was that the king bestowed many dignities upon him, 
and among others appointed him chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. In fine, he was made counsellor of state 
and burgomaster of Copenhagen, under Frederic IV. 
who succeeded Christian already mentioned. 

While Roemer was engaged in preparing to publish 
the result of his observations, he was taken off by death 
on the 19th of September 1710, when about 66 years 
of age. Horrekow, his disciple, made up this loss, by 
publishing in 4to, in 1753, when professor of astronomy 
at Copenhagen, various observations of Roemer, with his 
method of observing, under the title of Busts Astrono- 
mie. He had also printed various astronomical obser- 
vations and pieces in several volumes of the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, of the in- 
stitution of 1666, particularly vols. Ist and 10th of that 
collection. 
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ROGA, it antiquity, a present which the emperors 
made to the senators, magistrates, and even to the peo- 
ple ; and the popes and patriarchs to their clergy. Tiiese 
rogee were distributed by the emperors on the first day 
of the year, on their birth-day, or on the natalis dies 
of the cities ; and by tle popes and patriarchs in passion- 
week. Roga is also used for the common pay of the 
soldiers. tomy 

ROGATION, rocario, in the Roman jurispru- 
dence, a demand made by the consuls cr tribunes of the 
Roman people, wlien a law was proposed to be passed. 
Rogatio is also used fer the decrec itself made in conse- 
quence of the people’s giving their assent tothis demand ; 
to distinguish it from a senatus consullum, or decree of 
the senate. | 

Rocation-Week, the week immediately succeeding 
Whitsunday ; so called fron the three feasts therein, viz. 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. | 

ROGER pe Hovepen, a learned man of the 13th 
century, was born in Yorkshire, most probably at the 
town of that name, now called Howden, some time in 
the reign of Henry I. After he had received the first 
parts of education in his native country, he studied the 
civil and canon law, which were then become the most 


‘fashionable and lucrative branches of learning. He be- 


came domestic chaplain to Henry II. who employed lim 


to transact several ecclesiastical affairs ; in which he ac- 


quitted himself with honour. But his nost meritorious 
work was, his Annals of England, from A. D. 731, 
when Bede’s Ecclesiastical History ends, to A. D. 1202. 
This work, which is one of the most voluminous of our 
ancient histories, is more valuable for the sincerity with 
which it is written, and the great varicty of facts which 
it contains, than for the beauty of its style, or the regu- 
larity of its arrangement. 

ROGUE, in Law, an idle sturdy beggar; who by 
ancient statutes is for the first offence called a rogue of 
the first degree, and punished by whipping, and boring 
through the gristle ofthe right ear with a hot iron ; and 
for the second offence, is termed a rogue of the second de- 
gree, and if above 18 years of age, o:dercd to be execu 
ted as a felon. 

ROHAN, Perer nx, Chevalier de Gié, and mar- 
shal of France, better known by the name of Marshal 
de Gié, was the son of Louis de Rohan, the first of the 
name, lord of Guémené and Montauban, and descended 
of one of the most ancientand most illustrious families of 
the kingdom. The family of Rohan before the Revo- 
lution, held the rank of prince in France in conseqnence 
wf deriving itsorigin from the first sovereignsof Brittany, 
and clearly admitted by the dukes of Brittany them- 
eelves in the states general of that province held in 1088. 
The house of Rohan had still another advantage, which 
‘was common to it witli very few families, even the most 
distinguished among the princes, namely that instead of 
having been aggrandized by the wealth procured from 
alliances, it had held in itself for seven centuries the Jar- 

gest possessions of any family in the kingdom. 

One of the most distinguished branches of this family 
was Peter, the subject of the present article. Louis XI. 
rewarded his bravery with the staff of marshal of France 
in 1475. He was one of the tour lords who governed 
the kingdom during the indisposition of that prince at 
Chinon in 1484. Two years afterwards he opposed the 
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attacks of the arc:duke of Austtia upoa Pieardy. He 
commanded the van-guard at the battle of Fornoue in 
14.95, and signa'ized himself much in that engagement 
His bravery procured him the countenauce and ¢éonfis 
dence of Lenis XII. who appointed him his prime 
counsellor, and general of the army in Italy ; but these 
advantages he lost, by incurring the displeasure of Anne 
of Brittany the queen. 

The marshal had stoppedsome of her equipage on the 
road to Nantz ; for which that vindictive princess pre- 
vailed on her husband to enter into a process against bim 
before the parliament of Toulouse, at that time the most 
rigorous and severe in the kingdom. He wason the 15th 
of February 1506 found guilty, banished from the court, 
and deprived of the privileges and emoluments of luis of& 
fice for five years. The expence of this prosecution a- 
mounted to more than 31,000 livres, and it did no hon. 
our either to the king or the queen. If indeed it be true, 
that the queen was never so much delighted as with the 
humiliation of her enemies, she had good reason to be 
satisfied here. John of Authon, who hath entered into 
a pretty full detail of this affair, reports that Gié, being 
removed to the Chateau de Dreux, became an object of 
ridicule tothe witnesses whohad sworn against him. He 
wore a long white beard, and, quite full of the thoughts 
of his disgrace, took it on one occasion in his hands and 
covered his face with it. An ape, belonging to Alain 


qd Albert, count of Dreux, jumped from a bed whiere 


his master was reposing himself, and attacked the beard 
of Gié, who, with some difficulty, extricated himself. 
This scene not only occasioned: much laugliter to the 
whole company who were present, but likewise became 
instantly the subject of the farces and mummeries which 
were then acting in France. Even the schvol-boys made 
a representation of it, where, alluding to the name of 


tlle queen, they said, that there was a marshal who ' 


wished to shoe an ass (un ane), but that he received such 
a blow with the foot, as threw him over the wall into 
the garden. Mareschal de Gié died at Paris, the 22d 
April 1513, perfectly disgusted with courts and gran- 
deur. 

Ronan, Henry duke of, peer of France, and prince 
of Leon, was born at the Chateau de Blein in Brittany 
in 1579. Henry IV. under whose eyes he gave distin- 
guished proofs of his bravery at the siege of Amiens, 
when only 16 years of age, loved him with es much af- 
fection as if he had been his own son. After the death 
of Henry, he became chief of the Calvinists in France ; 
and was equally formidable for his genius as lis sword. 
In defence of the civil and religious rights of his party, 
he maintained three wars against Louis XIII. The first, 
which terminated to the advantage of the Protestants, 
broke out when that prince wished to establish the Ro-~ 
mish religion in Le Bearn: the second, because of the 
siege which Cardinal De Richlicu caused to be laid to 
Rochelle: and the third, when that place was besieged 
a second time. The consequences of this war are suffi- 
ciently known ; Rochelle surrendered ; and the duke de 
Rohan perceiving, that after the taking of this place, 
the majority of his party were endeavouring to make up 
matters with the court, succeeded in procuring for them 
a general peace in 1629, upon very honourable and ad- 
vantageous terms. The only sacrifice of importance 
which the Huguenots were obl.ced to make, was their 
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fortifications ; which put it out of their power to renew 
the war. Some factious persons, dissatisfie 1 with seeing 
their fortresses fall into their enemies hands, were ready 
to accuse their general of having sold them. This great 
man, undeserving ofsuch odious ingratitude, presented his 
breast to these enraged malcontents, and said, “ Strike, 
strike! I wish todie by your hands,after I have hazard- 
ed my lifein your service” The peace of 1629 having 
extinguished the flame of civil war, the duke de Rohan, 


no longer of use to his party, and become disagreeable - 


at court, retired to Venice. There is a very particular 
anecdote of him, extracted from the Memoirs of the 
duchess of Rohan, Margaret of Bethune, daughter of the 
famous Sully. Whilst the duke de Rohan was at Venice, 
a proposal was made to him from the Porte, that for 
200,000 crowns, and an annual tribute of 20,000, the 
Grand Signior would give him the islandof Cyprus, and 
fully invest him with the dignity and prerogatives of 
‘king. The duke was warmly inclined to comply with 
this proposal, and to settle in the island the Protestant 
families of France and Germany. He negociated this 
busivess at the Porte by means of the intervention of the 
patriarch Cyril, with whomhehad much correspondence; 
but different circumstances, and in particular the death 
of the patriarch, occurred to break off the treaty. The 
republic of Venice chose Rohan for their commander in 
chief against the imperialists ; but Louis II]. took him 
from the Venetians, and sent him ambassador into Swis- 
serland, and into the Grisons. ‘He wished to assist these 
people in bringing back La Valteline under their obe- 
dience, the revolt of which the Spaniards and Imperia- 
lists encouraged. Rohan, being declared general of the 
Grisons, after many victcries, drove the German and 
Spanish troops entirely from La Valteline in 1633. He 
defeated the Spaniards again in 1636 at the banks ofthe 
lake of Come. France, not thinking it proper to with- 
draw her troops, the Grisons rose up in arms, and the 
duke de Rohan, not satisfied with the conduct of the 
court, entered into a special treaty with them the 28th 
March 1637. This hero, fearing the resentment of 
cardinal de Richlieu, retired to Geneva, with a view to 
join his friend the duke of Saxe-Weimar, who wished 
him to undertake the command of his army, then ready 
to engage the Imperialistsnear Rhinfieid. Althoughhe 
declined this honour, yet he took the command of the 
regiment of Nassau, with which hethrew the enemy inte 
confusion ; but was himself wounded, February 28.1683, 
and died of his wounds the 13th of April following, at 
‘the age of 59. He was interred May 27. in the church 
of St Pierre in Geneva, where there is a magnificent 
monument of marble erected to his memory, having 
on it the most illustrious actions of his life. The duke 
de Rohan was one of the greatest generals of his time, 
equal to the princes of Orange, and capable, like them, 
of settlinga commonwealth ; but morezealous than they 
for religion, or at least appearing to be so. He was 


vigilant and indefatigable, not allowing himself any 


pleasures which might take off his attention from his 
necessary employments, and well qualified for being the 
head of a party; a post very difficult to retain, and 
in which he had to fear equatly from his enemies and 
his friends. It is in this light that Voltaire has viewed 
this illustriqus character, when he composed the follow- 
ing verse: , 
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Avec tous les talens le Ciel avoit fait naitre : 
Il agit en Heros: en Sage il écrivit. 

Tl fut méme grand homme en combattant son Maitre, 
Et plus grand lorsqwil le ser vit. 


His military virtueswere much heightenedby the sweet- 
ness of his clisposition, his affable and courteous manners, 
and by a generosity which hid few examples. Neither 
ambition, pride, nor a view of gain, could ever be traced 
in his character. Ide was wont to say, that “ true glory 
and a zeal for the public good never dwelt where self- 
interest reigned.” Rohan had always a particular re- 
gard for Henry the Fourth : “ Truly (said he, some- 
time after the death of that prince) when I think of 
him, my heart is ready to break. A wound received 
in his presence would have afforded me more satisfac- 
tion than now to gain a battle. I would have valued 
an encomium from him in this art, of which he was the 
greatest master of his time, more tlian the united praises 
of all the commanders now living.” He wrote several 
interesting performances: 1. The Interests of Princes, 
printed at Cologne in 1666, in 12mo: in which work 
he fully examices the publicinterests of all the princes 
of Europe. 2. The Perfect General, or an abridge. 
ment of the wars from Cesar’s Commentaries, in 12mo. 
In this he makes it appear, that a knowledge of the 
tactics of tle ancients might be of much use to the 
moderns. 3.A Treatise on the Corruption of the An- 
cient Militia. 4. A Treatise on the Government of the 
Thirteen Provinces. 5. Memoirs; tlre best edition of 
which is in2 vols. 12mo. They contain the history of 
France frora 1610 to 1629. 6. A Collection of some 
Poli ical Discourses on State Affairs, from 1612 to 1629, 
Svo, Paris, 1644, 1693, 1755; with the Memoirs and 
Letters of Henry Duke de Rohan relative to the war 
of f.a Valteline, 3 vols. 12mo, Geneva, 1757. This 
wasthe first edition which appeared of thesecuricus me- 
moirs : We owe it to the g'eat attention and dilizence 
of M. le Baron de Zurlauben, who published them from 
different authentic manuscripts. He likewise ornament- 
ed this edition with geographical, historical, and genea~ 
logical notes, and a preface, which contains an abridged, 
but highly interesting life, of the dukede Rohan, author 
of the memoirs. The Abbé Pérau has also written a 
life of him, which eccupies the 21st and 22:1 volumes 
of the History of the Illustrious Men of France. Some 
want of spirit might be excused in the detail of wars 
finished upwards of 140 years ago; yet the memoirs of 
the duke de Rohan still afford considerable pleasure in 
the perusal. He tells his story with humour, with suf- 
ficient exactness, and in sucha style as procures the con 
fidence of the reader. 
~ROHAULT, James, a celebrated Cartesian phi- 
losopher, was the son of a merchant of Amiens, where 
he was born in 1620. He became well skilled in the 
mathematics, and taught them at Paris, where he be- 
came acquainted with M. Clerselier, an advocate, who 
gave him his daughter in marriage. Rohault also taught 
philosophy in the same city with uncommon applause. 
He there improved the arts, and gave excellent lectures 
to the artists and workmen. He died at Parisin 1675. 
Te wrote in French, 1. A Treatise on Natural Philo- 
sopliv. 2. The Elements of the Mathematics. 3. A 
Treatise on Mechanics, which is very curious. 4. Phi- 
losophical 
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losophical Conversations, and other works. His Physics 
have been translated into Latin, by Dr Samuel Clarke, 
with notes, in which the Cartesian errors are corrected 
upon the Newtonian system. 

ROLANDRA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
syngenesia cliss; and in the natnral method ranking un- 
der the 49th order, Composite. The common calyx con- 
sists of distinct flosculz, between each of which are short 
squame, the whole forming a round head. The partial 
ealyx is bivalved. The corolla is small and funnel- 
shaped, tiie tube small as a thread, the /acini@ short and 
acute. The stamina are five; the style bifid. It has 
no other seed-vessel except the partial calyx, which con- 
tains a long three-sided seed. Of this there is only one 
specie?, viz. the Argentea, a native of the West Indies, 
and found in copses and waste lands.. 

ROLL, in manufactories, something wound and fo!d- 
ed up in a cyiindrical form. 

Few stuffs are made up in rolls, except satins, gauses, 
and crapes; which are apt to break, and take plaits 
not easy to be got out, if folded otherwise. Ribbons, 
laces, gallons, aud paduas of all kinds, are also thus rol- 
led. ) 

A roll of tobacco, is tobacco in the leaf, twisted on 
the mill, and wound twist over twist about a stick or 
roller. A great deal of tobacco is sold in America in 
rol's of various weights ; and it is not till its arrival in 
England, Spain, France, and Holland, that it is cut. 

A roll of parchment, properly denctes the quantity 
of 60 skins. | 

The ancients made all. their books up in the form of 
rolls ; and in Cicero’s time the libraries consisted wholly 
of such rolls. | 

Rett, in -Lam, signifies a schedule or parchment 
which may be rolled up by the hand into the form of a 
pipe. 

In these schedules of parchment, all the p'eadings, 
memorials, and acts of court, are entered and filed by 
the proper officer ; which being done, they become re- 


cords of thecourt. Of these there are in the exchequer 
several kinds, as the great wardrobe roll, the cofferer’s: 


roll, the subsidy-roll, &c. 

Roll is also used. for a list of the names of persons of 
the same condition, or of those who have entered into 
the same engagement. Thus a court-roll of a manor, is 
that in which the names, rents, and services, of each 
tenant are copied and enrolled. 

Calves-head Rout, a rollin the two temples in which 
every bencher is taxed yerly at 2s. every barrister at 


Is. 6d. and every gentleman under the bar at 1s. to 


the cook and other officers of the house,.in considera- 
tion of a dinner of calves-heads provided in Easter- 
term. 
Muster-Rott, that in which are entered the soldiers 
of every troop, company, regiment, &c. As soon as a 
soldier’s name is written down on the roll, it is death 
for him to desert. 

Ro ts-Office, is an office in Chancery-lane, London, 
appointed for the custody of the rolls and records in 
charicery. | 

Master of the Rotts. See Masren of the Rolls. 

Rider-Rott, a schedule of parchment frequently sew- 
ed or added to some part of a roll or record. 

Rotts of Parchment, are the manuscript registers 


or rolls of: the proceedings of our ancient parliaments, 
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which before the invention of printing were all engross- 
edon parchment. and proclaimed openly in every coun- 
ty. In these rolls are also contained a great many de- 
cisions of difficult points of law, which were frequent- 
ly in former times referred to the decision of that high 
court. 

Rott, or Ioller, is a'so a piece of wood, iron, brass, 
&e. of a cylindrical form, used in the construction of 
several maciiines, aud in several works and manufac. 
tures. | 

Thus in the glass minnfacture they have a running- 
roll, which is a thick cylinder of cast brass, which serves 
to conduct the melted glass to the end of the table on 
which large looking-glasses, &c. are cast. 

Founders also use a roll to work the sand which they 
use in making their mould, 

The presses called calendars, as serving to calendar 
stuffs withal, consist, among othcr essential parts, of 
two rollers. It is also between the two rollers that the 
waves ale given to silks, mohairs, and other stuffs pro« 
per to be tabbie:l. 

Impressions from copper-platcs are also taken by pas~ 
sing the plate and paper between two rollers. See Rol 
ling-Press PRINTING. 

Rolls, in flatting-mills, &c. are two iron instruments 
of a cylindrical form, which serve to draw or stretch 
out plates of go'd, silver, and other metals. 

Rolls, in sugar-works, are two large ircn. barrels 
which serve to bruise the canes, and. to express. the 
juice. These are cast.ho!low, and their cavities are fill- 
ed up with wood, the cylinders of which are properly 
the rollers.. 

ROLLER, in Surgery, a long and broad bandage, 
usually of linen-cloth, rolled round any part of the body, 
to keep it in, or dispose it to a state of health. 


ROLLI, Paut, an' Italian poet, was born at Rome in 


1687. He was the son of an architect, and a pupil of 
the celebrated Gravina, who inspired him with a taste 
for learning and poetry. An intelligent and learned 
English lord having brought him:to London, introdu- 
ced him to the royal family as.a master of the Tuscan 
language. Rolli remained in England till the death of 
Qucen Caroline his protector, and the patroness of lite- 
rature in general. He returned to Italy in 1747, where 
he died in 1767, in the 80th year of his age, leaving 
behind him a very curious collection in natural history, 
&¢ anda valuable and well chosen library. | His prin- 
cipal works first appeared in London in 1735, in 8vo. 
They consist of Odes in blank verse, Elegies, Songs, 
&c. after the manner .of Catullus, and a Collection of 
Epigrams, printed at Florence in 1776, in 8vo, to which 
is prefixed an account of his life by the abbé Fondini. 
What Martial said of his own Collection may be said of 
this, “That there are few good, but many indifferent 
or bad, picces in it.” Rolli, however, bore the charac« 
ter of one of the best Italian poets of his age. During 
his stay in London, he procured editions of several au- 
thors of his own couutry. The principal of these were, 
the Satires of Ariosto, the Burlesque Works of Berni, 
Varchi, &c. 2 vols..in 8vo, which possesses considerable 
The Decameron of Boccace, 1727, in 4to and 
folio; in which he has faithfully copied the celebrated 
and valuable edition published by the Juntes in 1527 ; 
and, lastly, of the elegant Lucretia of Marchetti, which, 
after themanuscript was revised, was printed at London 
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in 1717, in $vo, through the influence and attention of 
Rolli. This edition is beavtiful; but the work is thought 
to be of a pernicious tendency. He likewise translated 
into Italian verse the Paradise Lost of Milton, printed 
at London in folio, in 1735; and the Odes of Anacreon, 
London 1739, in 8vo. 

ROLLIN, Cuarues, a justly celebrated French 
writer, was the son of a cutler at Paris, and was born 
there on the 30th of January 166!. He studied at 
ihe college Du Plessis, in which he obtained a bursary 
through the interest of a Benedictine monk of the White 
Mantle, whom he had served at table, and who disco- 
vered inhim some marks of genius. Here he acquired 
the regard of M. Gobinet, principal of that college, 
who had a particular esteem for him. After having 
studied humanity and philosophy at the college of Du 
Plessis, he applied to divinity three years at the Sor- 


bonne; but he did not prosecute this study, and never 


rose in the church higher than to the rank of a tonsured 


priest. He afterwards became professor of rhetoric im 


the same college ; and in 1688, succeeded Horsan, his 


-master, as professor of eloquence, in the royal college. 


No man ever exercised the functions of it with greater 
eclat: he often made Latin orations, to celebrate the 
memorable events of the times ; and frequeutly accom- 
panied them with poems, which were read and esteemed 
by every body. In 1694, he was chosen rector of the 
iniversity; and continued in that office two years, which 
was then a mark of distinction. By virtue of his office, 
he spoke the annual panegyric upon Louis XIV. He 
inade many very useful regulations in the waniversity ; 
and particularly revived the study of the Greek -lan- 
guage, which was then much neglected. He substitu- 
ted academical exercises in the place of tragedies ; and 
introduced the practice which had been formerly obser- 
ved, of causing the: students to gct by heart passages of 
Scripture. He was a man of indefatigable attention ; 
and trained innumerable persons, who did lionour to the 
church, the state, and the army. ‘The first president 
Portail was pleased one day to reproach Rollin in a jo- 
cular strain, as if he exceeded even himself in doing bu- 
siness: to whom Rollin replied, with that plainness and 


sincerity which was natural to him, “ It becomes yeu 


well, Sir, to reproach me with this: it is this habit of 
Jabour in me which has distinguished you in the place 
of advocate-general, which has raised you to that of first 
president: you owe the greatness of your fortune to 
me.” 

Upon ‘the expiration of the rectorship, Cardinal No- 
ailles engaged him to superintend the studies of his 
nephews, who were m the college of Laon ; and in this 
office he was agreeably employcd, when, in 1699, he 
was with great reluctance made coadjutor to the prin- 
cipal of the college of Beauvais. This college was then 


a kind of desert, inhabited by very few students, and 


without any manner of discipline: but Rollin’s great 
reputation and industry soon re-peopled it, and made 
it that flourishing society it has ever since continued. 
In this situation he continued tiJl 1712 ; when the war 
between the Jesuits and the Jansenists drawing towards 
# crisis, he fell a sacrifice to the prevalence of ‘the for- 
mer. J ather le Tellier, the king’s confessor, a furious 
agent of the Jesuits, infused into his master prejudices 
against Rollin, whose connections with Cardinal de No- 
ailles would alone have sufficed to have made him‘a 
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Jansenist; and on this account he lost his share in the 
prone pality of Beauvais. 
have lost less in this than Rollin, who had every thing 
left him that was necessary to make hun happy ; re- 
tirement, books, and enough to live on. He now be- 
gan to be employed upon Quinctilian ; an author he 
justly valued, and saw neglected not withont uneasiness, 
He retrenched in him whatever he thought rather cu- 
rious than useful for the instruction of youth ; he placed 
sunimaries or contents at the head of each chapter; and 
he accompanied the text with short select notes. His 
edition appeared in 1715, in 2 vols. 12mo, with an 
elegant preface, sett‘ng forth his method and views. 

In 1710, the university of Paris, willing to have a 
head suitable to the importance of their intcrests in a 
very critical conjuncture of affairs, chose Roll‘n ogain 
rector: but he was displaced in about two months by 
a lettre de cachet. The university had presented to the 
parliament a pet:tion, in which it protested against ta- 
king any part in the adjustment of the late disputes ; 
and ‘their bemg congratulated in a public oration by 
Rollin on this step, occasioned the letter which ordered 
them to choose a rector of more moderation. Whats 
ever the university might suffer by the removal of Rol- 
hin, the public was probably a gainer ; for he now ap- 
‘plied himself to compose his Treatise upon the Manner 
of Studying and Teaching the Belles Lettres, which 
was published, two ‘volumes in 1726, and two more in 
172%, 8vo. 

This work has been justly esteemed for the sentiments 
-of religion which animate its author, whose zeal for the 
public good prompted him to select: the choicest pas- 
sages of Greek and Latin authors. The style is suffi- 
ciently elegant, but the language on some occasions 15 
not remarkable for delicacy; and in the book altogether, 
there is ne:ther much order nor depth. ‘The auther has 
ind:ed spoken of common things agreeably, and las 
spoken as an orator on subjects which demand the in- 
vestigation of the philosopher. One can scarcely re- 
duce any thing in h m to principles. — For example, the 
three species of eloquence ; the simple, the temperate, 
and the sublime, can scarcely be understood from hin 
when we read that the one resembles a frugal table ; 
the second a beantiful ruin, with green wood growing 
on its banks; and the third thunder and an impetuous 
river which overthrows every thing that opposes it. 

The work, however, has been exceedingly successful, 
and justly so; and its success encouraged its author to 
undertake another work of equal-use and entertainment; 
his Hestotre Anctenne, &c. or “ Ancient History of the 
Egyptians,Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes 
and Persians, Macedonians, and Greeks,” which he fi- 
nished in 13 vols. 8vo, and published between 1730 and 
1738. M. Voltaire, after having observed that Rollin 
was “ the first member of the university of Paris wlio 
wrote French with dignity and correctness,” says of 
this work, that ‘‘ though the last volumes, which were 
written in too great a hurry, are not equal to the first, 
it is nevertheless the best compilation that has yet ap- 
peared in any language ; because it is seldom that com- 
pilers are eloquent, and Rollin was remarkably so.” 
-This is perhaps saying too much. ‘There are indeed in 
this work some passages very well handled ; but they 
are only such as he had taken from the ancient authors, 
in doing justice to whom he was always very happy. 
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The reader will easily discover in this work the same 


“= attachment to religion, the same desire for the public 


good, and the same love of virtue, which appears in that 
on the belles lettres. But it is to be lamented that 
his chronology is neither exact nor corresponding ; that 
he states facts inaccurately ; that he has not sufficiently 
examined the exaggerations of ancient historians ; that 
he often interrupts the mostsolemn narrations with mere 
trifles ; that his style is not uniform ; and this want of 
uniformity arises from his borrowing from writers of a 
modern date 40 or 50 pages at atime. Nothing can 
be morenoble and more refined than his reflections; but 
they are strewed with too sparing a hand, and want that 
lively and laconie turn on account of which the histo- 
rians of antiquity are read with so much pleasure. He 
transgresses the rule which he himself hadestablished in 
his Treatise on Studies. ‘ The precepts which have a 
respect to manners (says he) ought, in order to make 
an impression, to be short and lively, and pointed like a 
dart. That is the most certain method of making 
them enter and remain on the mind.” ‘There is a vi- 
sible negligence in his diction with regard to grammati- 
eal custom, and the choice of his expressions, which he 
does not choose at all times with sufficient taste, al- 
though, on the whole, he writes well, and has preserved 
himself free from many of the faults of modern authors. 
While thelast volumes of his Ancient History wereprint- 
ing, he published the first of his Roman History; which 
he lived to carry on, through the eight and into part 
of the ninth, to the war against the Cimbri, about 70: 
years before the battle of Actium. Mr Crevier, the 
worthy disciple of Kollin, continued the history to the 
battle of Actium, which closes the tenth volume ; and 
has since completed the original plan of Rollin in 16 
vols. 12mo0, which was to bring it down from the foun- 
dation of the city to the reign of Constantine the Great. 
This history had not so great success as his Ancient 
History had. Indeed it is rather a moral and historica) 
discourse than a formal history ; for the author does 
little more than point out some more remarkable eveutts, 
while he dwells with a sort of prolixity on those parts 
which furnish him a free field for moralizing. It isal- 
ternately diffuse and barren ; and the greatestadvantage 
of the work is, that there are several passages from T. 
Livy translated with great elegance into French. He 
also published A Latin Translation of most of the The- 
ological Writings relative to the disputes of the Times 
in which he lived. Rollin was one of the most zealous 
adherents of Deacon Paris ; and before the inclosure of 
the cemetery of St Medard, this distinguished character 
might have been often seen praying at the foot of his 
tomb. This he confesses in his Letters. He pub- 
lished also Lesser Pieces ; containing different Letters, 
Latin Harangues, Discourses,Complimentary Addresses, 
&c. Paris 1771, 2 vols. 12mo. A collection which 
might have been contained in one volume, by keeping 
m only the best pieces. It is notwithstanding valuable 
for some good pieces which it contains, for the favour- 
able opinion which it exhibits of solid probity, sound 
reason, and the zeal of the author for the progress of 
virtue and the preservation of taste. The Latin of 
Rollin is very correct, and much after the Ciceronian 
style, and embelished with most judicious thouglits and 
agreeable images. Full of the reading of the ancients, 
from which he brought quotations with as much pros 
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priety as plenty, he expressed himself with much spirit 
and excellence. His Latin poems deserve the same 
eulogium. 

This excellent person died in 1741. He had been 
named by the king a member of the academy of in- 
scriptions and belles lettres in 1701 : but as he bad not 
then brought the college of Beauvais into repute, and 
found he had more business upon his hands than was 
consistent with a decent attendance upon the functions 
of an academician, he begged the privilegesof a veteran, 
which were honourably granted him. Nevertheless, he 
maintained his connections with the academy, attended 
their assemblies as often as he could, laidthe plan of his 
Ancient History before them, and demanded an acade- 
mician for his censor. Rollin was a man of an admir- 
able composition ; very ingenious, consummate in polite 
learning, of rigid morals, and eminently pious. He was 
rather too religious ; his religion carrying him intothe 
territories of superstition ; andhe wanted nothing but a 
mixture of the philosophic in his nature to make him a 
very perfect character. Nothing could be more benign, 
more pacific, more sweet, more moderate, than Rollin’s 
temper. He showed, it must be owned, some zeal for 
the cause of Jansenism ; but in all other respects he was 
exceedingly moderate. The celebrated poet Rousseau 
conceived such a veneration for him, that he came out 
of banishment incognito to Paris, on purpose to visit him 
and pay his respects to him. He looked upon his hi- 
stories, not only as the best models of the historic kind, 
but as a complete system of politics and morals, and a 
most instructive school for princes as well as subjects to. 
learn all their duties in. 

_ Instead of blushing at the lowness of his birth, Rollin 
on No occasion hesitated to speak of it. “ [tis from 
the Cyclop’s shop (says he, in a Latin epigram to ene 
of his friends, to whom he had sent a small] sword) that 
I have taken my flight towards Parnassus.” He was 
not, however, without some share of vanity, especiaily 
at hearirg mention made of his writings, of which the 
well-timed praises of his adherents had givenhim avery 
high opinion. He spoke without any dissimulation 
what he thought ; and his opinions were less the effect 
of presumption than of openness of heart. He was one 
of those men who are vain withoutany mixture of pride. 
Rollin spoke pretty well ; but he had a greater readi- 
ness of writing than speaking ; and much more satisfac- 
tion might be derived from his works thaa from his con- 
versation. His name became famous throughout Eu- 
rope ; several princes sought the honour of luis friend- 
ship. The duke of Cumberland and the prince-royal of 


Prussia (afterwards king) were among the list of his ad-. 


mirers. ‘This monarch honoured him with several let- 
ters ; in one of which he pays him the fullowing com- 
pliment, “ Men of your character are fit companions 
for kings.” As tothe literary merit of this author, it 


was, we suspect, too much extolled in his own time, and. 


has been too much undervalued in ouis. 

ROLLING, the motion by which a ship rocks from 
side to side like a cradle, occasioned by the agitation of 
the waves. 

Rolling, therefore, is a sort of revolution about an 
imaginary axis passing through the centre of gravity 
of a ship : so that the nearer the centre of gravity is to 
the keel, the more violent will be the rolling motion ; 
because the centre about which the vibrations are made 
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is placed so low in the bottom, that the resistance made 
by the keel tothe volume of water which it displaces 
in rolling, bears very little proportion to the force of 
the vibration above the centre of gravity, the radius of 
which extends as high as the ‘mast-heads. 

But if the centre of gravity is placed higher above 
the keel, the radius of vibration will not only be dimi- 
nished, but an additional force to oppose the motion of 
rolling will be communicated to that part of the ship’s 
bottom which is below the centre of gravity. 

So far as relates to the effect of rolling, when pro- 
duced by the quality or stowage of the ballast, and to 
the manner by which it may be prevented, viz. a 
change of the quantity or disposition of the ballast, we 
shall endeavour to explain under the article Trim. It 
may, however, be necessary to remark, that the con- 
struction of the ship’s bottom may also contribute to 
diminish this movement considerably. 

Many futal disasters have happened to ships arising 
from violent rollings ; as the loss of the masts, loosen- 
ing of the cannon, and straining violently on the decks 
and sides, so as to weaken the ship to a great degree. 
See Pircuine. yet 

Roiirne-Press. See Rolling-Pruss. 

Rotiine-Tuckle, a pulley or purchase fastened to 
that part of a sail-yard which is to the windward of the 
mast, in order to confine the yard cloze down to the 
leeward when the sail is furled. wes 

It is used to prevent the yard from having a great 
friction against the mast in a high sea, which wou!d be 
equally pernicious to beth. 

ROLLO, the conqueror of Normandy, was a Nor« 
wegian duke, banished from his eccuntry by Harold 
Harfeger, who conquered Norway in 870, on acceunt 
of the piracies he exercised. He first retired with his 


‘fleet among the islands of the Hebrides to the north- 


west cf Scotland, whither the flower of the Norwegian 
nobili.y had fled for refuge ever since Harold had be- 
come master of the whole kingdom. ‘He was there re- 
ceived with open arms by those warriors, who, eager 
for conquest and revenge, waited only for a chief to 
unde: take some glorious enterprise. Rollo setting him- 
self at their head, and, -seeing his power formidable, 
sailed towards England, which had been Jung as it 
were a field open on all sides to the violence of the 
northern nations. But the great Alfred had some 
years before established such order in his part of the 
island, that Rollo, after several fruitless attempts, -de- 
spaired of forming there such a settlement as should 
make him amends for the loss of his own country. He 
pretended, therefore, to have had a supernaturaldream, 
which promised him a glorious fortune in France, and 
which served at ‘east to support the ardour of his fol- 
lowers. The weakness of the government in that’ 
kingdom, and the confusion in which it was involved, 


were still more persuasive reasons to insure them of 


success. Having therefore sailed up the Seine to 
Rouen, he immediately took that capital of ‘the pro- 
vince, then called Neusiria, and making it his maga- 
zine of arms, he advanced up to Paris, to which le 
laid siege in form. « This war at length ended in the 
entire cession of Neustria, which Charles the Simple 
was obliged to give up to Rollo and his Normans in 
order to purchase a peace. Rollo received it in perpe- 
tuity to himself and his posterity, as-a feudal duchy de- 
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pendant on the crown of France. A description of the 
interview between Charles and this new duke gives us 
a curious picture of the manners éf these Normans (as 
they were called by foreigners) ; for the latter would 
not take the oath of fealty to his sovereign lord any 
other wey than by placing his hands within those of the 
king ; and absolutely refused to kiss his feet, as custom. 
then required. It was with great difficulty he was pre« 
vailed on to let one of his wairiors perform this ceremo- 
ny in his stead ; but the officer to whom Rollo deputed 
this service, suddenly raised the king’s foot sohigh, that 
he overturned him on his back ; a piece of rudeness 
which was only laughed at; to such a degree were the 
Normans feared, and Charles despised. 

Soon after, Rollo was persuaded to embrace Christi« 
anity, and he was baptized with much ceremony by the 
archbishop of Rouen in the cathedral of that city. As 
soon as he saw himself in full possession of Normandy, 
he exhibite] such virtues as rendered the province hap- 
py, and deserved to make his former outrages forgotten. 
Religious, wise, and liberal, this captain of pirates bes 
came, after Alfred, the greatest and most humane 
prince of his time. | 

ROLLOCK, Rogerr, the first principal of the uni- 


versity of Edinburgh, was the son of David Rollock of 


Powis, in the vicinity of Stirling. He was born in the 
year 1555, and was taught the rudiments of the Latin 
tongue by a person then eminent in his profession. He 
was sent frum school to the university of St Andrews, 
where his progress was so rapid, that he was made pro- 
fessur of philosophy soon after he obiuined the degree 
of master of arts. 

The magistrates of Edinburgh having petitioned the 


king to found a university in that city, they obtained a- 


charter under the great seal, by which they were al- 
lowed all the privi'eges of a university, which was built 
in 1582, and Mr ’Kollock was chosen principal and 
professor of divinity. He was soon famous in the uni- 
versity on account of his lectures, and among his coun- 
trymen at large for his persuasive mode of preaching, 
In the year 1593, Principal Rollock and others were ap- 
pointed by parliament to confer with the popish lords ; 
and in the following year he was one of those made 
choice of by the generalassembly, to present his majesty 
with a paper, entitled, the dangers which, through the 
impunily of excommunicated pajnsts, traffickers with the 
Spaniards, and other enemies of the religion and state, 
are tmminent tothe true religwn professed within this 
realm, his majesty’s person, crown, and liberty of this our 
native couniry. His zeal against popery was carried to 


excess, and he seemstohave been of opinion, that it was 


incumbent on the civil magistrate to punish idolatry 
In the year 1595, he was empowered, 
along with others, to visit the different universities in 
Scotland, witha view to enquire into the doctrine and 
practice of the different masters, the discipline adopted. 
by them, and the:state of their rents and living, which 
ae were ordered to-report to the next general assem« 

te 

‘He was chosen moderator of the general assembly in 


the year 1597, at which period he was fortunateenough 


to obtain the redress of several glaring abuses. The 
greater part of his life was spent in conducting the af- 
fairs of the church, yet Spottiswood assures us that he. 


would rather shave preferred retirement and study. In- ° 


deed, 
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deed, the feebleness of his constitution was net equal to 
the hurry and bustle of public life, which he did not 
love'equal to the retirement of ‘study. He was very 
much affected with the stone, the pains of which he 
bore with the fortitude and resignation of a Christian. 
He died at Edinburgh on the last day of February 
1598, in the 43d year of his age, beseeching his bre- 
thren, in his last nioments, to bc more dutiful and obe- 
dient to their gracious sovereign. 

Short as his life was, he published many works, of 
which the following is a summary. A Commentary on 
the first book of Beza’s Questions ; on St Paul’s Epistle 
to the Ephesians ; on the prophet Daniel ; a Logical 
Analysis of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; somc 
Questions and Answers concerning the covenant of 
Grace and the Sacraments; a treatise of EF ffectual Call- 
ing; a Commentary on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Thessalonians and Philemon ; on fifteen select psalms ; 
on the Gospel of St John, with a harmony of the four 
Evangelists upon the death, resurrection, and ascension 
of Jesus Christ ; certain Sermons on several places of 
St Paul’s Epistles ; a Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Colossians ; a Logical Analysis of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; of the Epistle to the Galatians ; a Commen- 
tary upon the first two chapters of the first Epistle of 
St Peter; a Treatise of Justification, and another of 
Excommunication. All these, except the Sermons, were 
written in Latin. The following epitaph seems to 
prove that Rollock was much esteemed at the university 
over which he presided. 


Te Rolloce, extincto, urbsmeesta, academia meesta est. 
Et tota exequiis Scotia meesta tuis. 

Uno in te nobis dederat Deus omnia, in uno 
Te Deus eripuit omnia que dederit. 


ROMAN, in general, something belonging to the 
eity of Rome. See Rome. 

Kine or THE ROMANS, in Modern History, is a 
prince elected to be successor to the reigning emperor 
of Germany. 

ROMANCE, in matters of literature, a fabulous re- 
lation of certain adventures designed for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the readers, and differing from 
the novel as it always exhibits actions great, dangerous, 
and generally extravagant. Many authors of the first 
name have written on the ancient romance. It has ex- 
ercised the pen of Hurd, of Warburton, arid of some 
ladies, who have not thought it any derogation to the 
sensibility of their sex to unite antiquarian research 
with the cultivation of the belles lettres. We have not, 
howerer, seen anywhere so concise, just, and elegant 
an account of the origin and progress of romances as in 
D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. “ Romance (says 
this writer) has been elegantly defincd the offspring of 
fiction and love. Men of learning have amused them- 
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selves with tracing the epocha of romances. 


research they have displayed more ingenuitythan judge. “7 


ment ; and some have fancied that it may have existed 
as far back as the time of Aristotle ; Dearchus, one of 
his disciples, having written several works of this amu- 
sing species. 

“ Let us, however, be satisfied in deriving it from the 
Theagenes and Chariclea of Heliodorus, a bishop who 
lived in the 4th century, and whose work has been lately 
translated. This elegant prelate was the Grecian Fene. 
lon (a). Beautiful as these compositions are when 
the imagination of the writer is sufficiently stored with 
accurate observations on human nature, in their birth, 
like many of the fine arts, they found in the zealots of 
religion nien who opposed their progress.. However 
Heliodorus may have delighted those who were not in- 
sensible to the {elicities of a fine imagination, and to 
the enchanting elegancies of style, he raised himself, 
among his brother ecclesiastics, enemies ; who at length 
so far prevailed, that it was declared by a synod, that 
his performance was dangerous to young persons, and 
that if the author did not suppress it, he must resign his 
bishopric. We are told he preferred his romance to 
his bishopric. Even so late as in Racine’s time, it was 
held a crime to peruse these unhallowed pages. He in- 
forms us, that the first effusions of liis muse were in con- 
sequence of studying that ancient romance, which his 
master observing him to devour with the keenness of a 
famished man, he snatched it from his hands and flung 
it in the fire ; a second copy experienced the same fate. 
What could Racine do? He bought a third, and took 
the precaution of devouring it secretly till he got it by 
heart ; after which he offered it to -his mastcr with a 
smile to burn, if he chose, like the others. 

The decision of these bigots was founded in their 
opinion of the immorality of such works. They alleged, 
that the writers paint too warmly to the imagination, . 
address themselves too forcibly to the passions, and, in 
general, by the freedom of their represcntations,. hover 
on the borders of indecency. This censure is certainly 
well-founded, Many of the old romances, and even of 
the dramas, acted in Scotland two centuries ago, are 
such as common prostitutes would in this age think in- 
decent. But we are at present concerned with the ori« 
gin of Romance. 

“ The learned Fleury thinks that they were not known 
till the 12th century, and gives as their original the 
history of the Dukes of Normandy. Verdier, whose 
opinion is of no great weight, says the invention of ro- 
mance was owing to the Normans of France ; and that 
these fictions being originally written in the old Nor- 
man language, they were entitled Normances; the name 
was afterwards altcred to that of Romances. The Spa- 
niards, who borrowed them from the French, called 
them Romanzes, which also did the Italians. 
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(a) An ingenious and learned friend inquires, ‘Is not the romance of the Golden Ass, by Apuleins, to be con~ 


sidered as an earlier specimen than that 


of Heliodorus ?’ 
warrant any romance to be the first that evcr was written. 


To this our anthor has no objection ; but he would not 
It is thus'that some writers, more learned than saga. 


cious, have discovered the first inventor of epistolary correspondence. A lady receives this honour: such learning 
i pepcrate: From the Asiatic Researches, and other publications on Oriental literature, we are led to believe, 
nt the native country of romance is the east ; where it seems to have flourished in allits extravagant grandeur 


irom time immemorial, 


In thig Romance. 


Romances. 
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“‘ Yyom Rivet, one of the learned associates of the con- 
gregation of St Maur, authors of the Literary History 
of France, fixes their origm in the 10th century. He 
Says, that the most ancient romance known was one 
which appeared in the middle of that century, under 
the title of Philomena, or the Beloved. This romance 
contains the pretended exploits of Charlemagne before 
Narbonne. At Toulouse, he tells us, they have pre- 
served a copy of the Philomena in its original language ; 
that is to say, the Romaunt or polished ; such as was 
then spoken at court. They preferred this language 
to the Latin, which was then that of the common 
people, but vitiated with them corruptions. 

“ So far have we travelled on the road of conjecture: 
we shall now turn into the path of fact. It is certain 
that these compositions derive their name from the lan- 
guage in which they were first written. Abbe Iraild 
has given us the character of the earliest romances, 
which we shall transcribe ; for to add to what is well 
expressed, however it may please the vanity ofa writer, 
seldom tends to the gratification of the reader. 

‘ The first romances were a monstrous assemblage 
of histories, in which truth and fiction were equally 
blended, but all without probability ; a composition of 


amorous adventures, and all the extravagant ideas of 


chivalry. The incidents are infinitely multiplicd; desti- 
tute of connection, of order, and art. These are the an- 
cient and miserable romances which Cervantes, in his 
celebrated satirical romance of Don Quixote, has cover- 
ed with an eternal ridicule.’ 

“ It is, however, from these productions rather in their 
improved state, that poets of all nations have drawn their 
richest inventions. The agreeable wildness of that fan- 
ey which characterised the eastern nations was caught 
by the crusaders. When they returned home, they 
mingled in their own the customs of each country. The 
Saracens, who were men like themselves, because they 
were of another religion, and were therefore their ene- 
mies, were pictured ‘under the tremendous form of Paz Ya 
nim Giants. The credulous reader of that day followed 
with trembling anxiety the Red-cross Knight. It was 
thus that fiction embcllished religion, and religion invi-« 
gorated fiction. Such incidents have enlivened the cantos 
of Ariosto, and adorned the epic of Tasso. Spencer is 
the child of their creation ; and it is certain that we are 
indebted to them for some of the bold and strong touch- 
es of Milton.” 

Other circumstanccs however have been assigned as 
the sources of these cxtravagant fictions. “ Castles 3 were 
erected to repulse the vagrant attacks of the Normans ; 
and in France (from the year 768 to 987) these places 
became fatal to the public repose. The petty despots 
who raised these castles, pillaged whoever passed, and 
carried off the females who pleased them. Rapine, of 
every kind, was the privilege of Lords! Mezeray ob- 
serves, that it is from these circumstances romancers 
have invented their tales of knights errant, monsters, 
and giants. 

“ De Saint Forx, in his Historical Essays on this sub- 
ject, thus expresses himself: ‘ Women and girls were 
not in greater security when they passed by abbeys. 
The monks sustained an assault rather than relinquish 
their prey: if they saw themselves losing ground, they 
brought to their walls tlie relics of some saint. Then it 
gencr rally happencd that the assailants, seized with aw- 
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ful veneration, retired, and dared not to pursue their Romane 
This is the origi of the enchanters of =~ 


spread abroad in great numbers. 
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vengeance. 
the enchantments, and of the enchanted castles, 
scribed 111 romances,’ 

“To these may be added what the author of Northern 
Antiquities, vol. i. p. 245, writes, that ‘as the walls 
of the castles ran winding round them, they often called 
them by a name which signified serpents or dragons; and 
in these were commonly secured the women and young 
maids of distinction, who were seldom safe at a time 
when so many bold warriors were rambling up and 
down in search of adventures. It was this custom 
which gave occasion to ancient romancers, who knew 
not how to deseribe any thing simply, to invent so 
many fables concerning princesses of great beauty, 
guarded by dragons.’ 

« The Italia: romances of the 14th century were 
They formed the po- 
lite literature of the day. But if it is not permitted to 
authors freely to express their idcas, and give full play 
to the imagination, these works must never be placed 
in the study of the rigid moralist. They indeed pushed 
their indelicacy to the verge of grossness, and seemed 
rather to seek than to avoid scenes which a modern 
would blush to describe. They (to employ the expres- 
sion of one of their authors) were not ashamed to name 
what God had created. Cinthio, Bandello, and others, 
but chiefly Boccacio, rendered libertinism agreeable, by 
the fascmating charms of a polished ia and a luxuri-~ 
ant imagination. 

« This however must not be admitted as an apology 
for immoral works ; for poison is still poison, even when 
it is delicious. Such works were, and still continue 
to be, the favourites of a nation which is stigmatised 
from being prone to illicit pleasures and impure amours. 
They are still curious in their editions, and are not par- 
simonious in their price for what they call an uncastra-~ 
ted copy. There are many Italians, not literary men, 
who are in possession of am ample library of the old 
novelists. 

“If we pass over the moral irregularities of these ro- 
mances, we may discover a ricli vem of invention, which 


de- 


only requires to be released from that rubbish which 


disfigures it to become of an invaluable price. The 
Decamerons, the Hecatommiti, and the Novellas of these 
writers, made no inconsiderable figure in the little h- 
brary of our Shakespeare. Chaucer is a notorious imi- 
tator and lover of them ; his Knight’s Tale is little more 
than a paraphrase of Boccacio’s Tcfeoide. Fontaine 
hes caught all their charms with all their liccntiousness. 
From such works, these great poets, and many of their 
contemporaries, frequently borrowed them plots ; not 
uncommonly kindled at their flame the ardour of their 
genius ; but bending too submissively to their own pex 
culiar taste, or that of their ege, in extracting the ore, 
they have not purified it of their alloy. ¥* 

‘We must now turn our contemplation to the French 
romances of the last century. They. were then carried 
to a point of perfection, which ss romances they can- 
not exceed. To this the Astrea of D’Ursé greatly 
contributed. It was followed by the Illustrious Bassa, 
the Great Cyrus, Clelia, &c. which, though not adapt- 
ed to the present age, gave cclebrity to their authors. 
Their style, as w art as that of the Astrea, is diffuse and 
insipid, Zzaide (attributed by some to Segrais, but by 
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Huct to Madame La Fayette) and the princess of 
Cleves are translated, and though tliey are masterpieces 
of the kind, were never popular in cur couutry, and 
are little adapted to its geltius. 

“It is not surprising that romances have been regard- 
ed as pernicious to good sense, morals, taste and lite. 
rature. It was in this light they ~vere cousidered by 
Boileau ; because a few had succeeded, a crowd imita- 
ted their examples. Gomberville and Scudery, and a 
few more were admired ; but the satirist dissolved the 
Hlusion. This he did most effectually by a dialogue, 
in which he ridicules those citizens of a certain district, 
whose characters were concealed in these romances, un- 
der the names of Brutus, Horace Cocles, Lucretius, 
and Clelia. This dialogue he only read to his friends, 
and did not give it for a long time to the public, as 
he esteemed Mademoiselle de Scudery: but when at 
length it was published, it united all the romance wri- 
ters against our satirist. 

“ From romances, which had now exhausted the pa- 
tience of the public, sprung novels. They attempted 
to allure attention by this inviting title, and reducing 
their works from ten io two volumes. The name of 
romance disgusted ; and they substituted those of histo- 
ries, lives, memoirs, and adventures. In these works 
(observes Trail) they quitted the unnatuial incidents, 
the heroic projects, the complicated and endless in- 
trigues, and the exertion of noble passions ; heroes were 
not now taken fiom the throne, they were sought for 
even amongst the lowest ranks of the people. On this 
subject, I shall just observe, that a novel is a very dan- 
gerous poison in the hand of a libertine; it may be a 
salutary medicine in that of a virtuous writer.” See 
Nove. 

ROMAGNA, a province of Italy, in the pope’s 
territories, bounded on the north by the Ferrarese, on 
the south by Tuscany and the duchy of Urbino, on the 
east by the guif of Venice, and on the west by the Bo- 
Joguese and a part of Tuscany. It is fertile in corn, 
wine, oil, fine fruits, and pastures. It has also mines, 
mineral waters, and salt-works, which makc its principal 
revenue, Ravenna is the capital town. 

ROMANIA, a province of T urkey in Europe, 
bonuded on the north by Bulgaria. on the east by the 
Black sea, on the south by the Archipelago and the 
sea of Marmora, and on the west by Macedonia and 
Bulgaria; being 200 miles in length and 150 in 
breadth. It was formerly called Thrace, and is the 
principal and largest of all the provinces the Turks pos- 
sess 1 Europe. It is a fruitful country in corn and 
pastures, and there are mines of silver, lead, and alum. 
It is divided into three great governments or sangia- 
cates ; namely, Kirkel, of which Philipoli is the ca- 
pital ; Galipoli, whose capital is of the same name; 
and Byzantium, or Byzia, or Viza, of which Con- 
stantinople is the capital The Turks bestow the 
name of Romelia on all the territories they possess in 
Europe. 3 

ROMANO, Cautio, a famous painter, was the 
disciple of Raphael, who had such an affection for him, 
that he appointed him, with John Francis Penni, his 
heir. His conceptions were more extraordinary and 
more elev.ted than even those of his master, but not 
so natural. He was wonderful in the choice of atti« 
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tudes ; but did not perfectly understand the lights and 
shades, and is frequently harsh and ungraceful. The 
folds of his draperies, says Du Fresnoy, are neither 
beautiful nor great, easy nor natural, but all extrava- 
gant, like the fantastical habits of comedians. He was, 
however, superior to most painters, by his profound 
knowledge of antiquity ; and, by conversing with the 
works of the most excellent poets, particularly Homer 
he made himself master of the qualifications necessarily 
required in a great designer. Julio Romano was also 
well skilled in architecture. He was employed by Car- 
dinal de Medicis, who was afterwards pope under the 
name of Clement VII. ; and afterwards went to Mantua, 
whither he was invited by Frederick Gonzago, marquis 
of that city, in order to avoid his being justly punished 
for his having drawn at Rome the designs of 20 ob- 
scene plates, engraved by Mark Anthony, to which A- 
retine added the same number of sonnets. Julio Ro- 
mano embellished the city of Mantua with many of his 
performances both in painting and architecture ; and 
died in that city in 1545, at 45 years of age, much 
regretted by the marquis, who had an extraordinary 
friendship for him. 

ROME, a very ancient and celebrated city of Ita- 
ly, situated on the river Tiber, in E. Long. 13°. N. 
Lat. 41. 45. once the capital of the greatest empire in 
the world; and famous in modern history for being tlie 
centre of an ecclesiastical tyranny, by which for many 
ages the greatest part of the world was held in subjec- 
tion. 
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The ancient Romans derived their origin from Al- gconded 
neas the Trojan hero ; and though some historians pre- from - 
tend to treat his voyage into Italy as a mere fable, yet neas. 


no suflicientreasons for rejecting this account have been 
offered, nor has any morc probable history of the origin 
of the Roman name been given; so that, withont en- 
tering into the dispute, we shall proceed to the history 
of Aineas and his successors as they are recorded by the 
generality of Latin writers. 

When the Greeks, by the treachery of the sons of 
Antenor, or by whatever other means it happened, 
were become masters of Troy, Auneas with the forces 
under his command retired into the fortress of the city, 
and defended it bravely for some time ; but yielding at 


2 


length to necessity, he conveycd away his gods, his fa- ncas flies 


ther, wife, and children, with every thing he had that 
was valuable, and, followed by a numerous crowd of 
Trojans, fled to the strong places of Mount Ida. Hi- 
ther all those of his countrymen, who were more an- 
xlous than the rest to preserve their liberty, flocked to 
him from the several towns of Troas. His army thus 
augmented and advantageously posted, he continued 
quiet, waiting for the departure of the Greeks, whe 
it was imagined, would return home as soon as they 
had pillaged the country. But thesc, after they had 
enriched themselves with the spoils of Troy and of the 
neighbouring towns, turned their arms against the fu- 
gitives, resolving to attack them in their strong-holds 
upon the mountain. A&neas, to avoid the hazard of 
being forced in his last refuge, had recourse to nego- 
ciation ; and, by his heralds, intreated the enemy not 
to constrain him to a battle. Peace was granted him, 
on condition that he with his followers quitted the Tro- 
jan territories ; and the Greeks, on their part, ae 
; se 


from Troy 
to Mount 
Ida. 
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Makes 
peace with 
the Greeke, 
and leaves 
his coun. 


try. 
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eed not to molest him in his retreat, but to let him 


safely pass through any country within the cxtent of 
their domination. 
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successively arrived, were so called from being the bu- 


rial places, the first of a noble Trojan his companion, 
the second of his kinswoman, and the third of his 


a 


nurse. At lengta the Trojan prince and his cnosen 
band finished their tedious and painful voyages on the 
coast of the since famous Latium. This was a small Land 
territory on the east side of the river Tiber, contain- Ttaly 
ing a part of the present Campagna dz Roma: Latinus 
was the king of it; his capital town, Laurentum ; his 
subjects, a people whi, till his time called Aborigines, 
had from him taken the name of Laizns. Here, far re- 
moved from their implacable enemies the Greeks, E- 
neas and his followers undertook to raise a second Troy: 
they fortified a camp near the mouth of the Tiber, gave 
it the name of 7'roy, and flattered themselves with the 
hopes of a quiet settlement, and a period to all their 
unhappy adventures. 

When Aineas arrived in Italy, Latinus was engaged 
in a war with the Rutuli, a neighbouring people, in 
which he was attended but with very indifferent success, 
when news was brought him that a foreign army had 
made a descent on his coasts, pillaged the maritime part 
of his dominions, and were tortifying themselves in a 
camp at a small distance from the sea. Hereupon he 
marched against them with all his forces, hoping to ob 
lige them to reimbark and abandon his dominions, with- 
out meeting with any great resistance from a band of va 
gabonds, as he supposed, or pirates, come only to seek for 
plunder: but finding them, as he drew near, well-arimed, 
and regularly drawn up, he thought it advisable to for- 
bear engaging troops that appeared so well disciplined ; 
and, instead of venturing a battle, to desirea parley. In 
this conference Latinus understanding who they were, 
and being at the same time struck with terror, and 
touched with compassion forthose brave but unfortunate 
men, entered into a treaty with them,and assigned them 
a tract of land {or a sett'ement, on condition that they 
should employ their arms and exert their valour in de- 
tence of his dominions, and lvok upon the Rutuli as a | 
common enemy. This condition Aéneas readily accept- Enters 
ed; and complied with his engagement so faithfully, an alliam 
that Latinus came at length to repose an entire confi. Vite} 
dence in the Trojan ; and in proof of it gave him La- ‘nara 
vinia, his daughter and only child, in marriage, secur- daughiaf 
ing to him by that means the succession to the throne of 
Latium. Aineas, to testify his gratitude to Latinus, 
and affection for Lavinia, gave her name to the camp 
he had pitched; and instead of Troy called it Lave 
mum. ‘lhe Trojans followed the example cf their 
leader; and by making alliances with Latin families, 
became, in a short time, one and the same people with 
the Latins. 

In the mean time Turnus, the queen’s nephew, who 
had been brought up in the palace under the eye of 
Latinus, and entertained hopes of marrying Lavinia 
and succeeding to the throne, seeing the princess be- 
stowed on a stranger, and all his views deteated, went 
over to the Rutuli; and by stirring them up, brought 
on a battle between them and the Latins, in which 
both he and Latinus were killed. Thus AEneas, by the 
death of his father-in-law, and by that of a troublesome 
rival, came into the quiet possession of the kingdom ot 
Latium, which he governed with great wisdom, and 
transmitted to his posterity. 

/Eneas is said to have reigned three years; during 

which 


Upon this assurance Aineas equipped a fleet, in or- 
der to seek. a settlement in some foreign Jand. Weare 
told, that at his departure he left his eldest son Asca- 
nius with the Dasylites, a people of Bithynia, who de- 
sired to have him for their king; but that the young 
prince did not remain Jong with them: for when Sca- 
mandrius (Astyanax), with the rest of the Hectoride 
whom Neoptolemus permitted to return home from 
Greece, repaired to him, he put himself at their head, 
and led them back to their native couniry. 

The Trojan, having crossed the Hellespont, arrived 
in the peninsula of Pallene, where he built a city, call- 
ed from him Aneia, and left in it a part of that mul- 
titude which had followed him. From thence he sail- 
ed to Delos ; and thence to Cythera, where he crccted 
a temple to Venus. He built anotlier to the same god- 
dess in Zacynthus, in which island he likewise institu- 
ted games, called the races of Aineas and Venus: the 
statues of both, says Dionysius, are standing to this 
day. In Leucas, where the Trojans landed, was to be 
seen, in the same author’s time, a temple erected to Ve- 
nus the mother of Aineas. Nor were Actium aud Am- 
bracia without monuments that testified his arrival in 
those places. At Dodona were found brazen vases, 
upon which the name of the Trojan hero, who had 
made an offering of them to Jupiter, was engraven in 
old characters. Not far from Buthrotos, in Epirus, a 
Trojan camp which had eseaped the injuries of time, 
retained the name of Zroja. All these antiquities, still 
subsisting in the reign of Augustus, were tien looked 
upon as indisputable proofs of Aineas’s voyage to Epi- 
rus: ‘‘ and that he came into Italy (adds the same 

Dionysius) we have the concurrent testimony of all the 
Romans ; the ceremonies they observe in their sacri- 
fices and festivals bear witness to it, as also the Sibyl- 
Tine books, the Pythian oracles, aud many other things 
which nobody can reasonably reject as invented merely 
for ornament.” 

The first land of Italy which ‘Eneas made, after 
crossing the Ionian sea, was Cape Miuerva, in Iapysia ; 
and here he went on shore. Sailing afterwards from 
hence, and coasting along the south-east of Italy and 
the east and south sides of Sicily, he arrived with his 
fleet either by choice or by stress of weather at the port 
of Drepanum in that is'and, Elymus and /Egestus, who 
had escaped from Troy a little before him, had brought 
2 Trojan colony to this place. AEneas augmented it 
by a good number of his followers, whom, pleased to 
have found a safe resting place after many dangers aud 
fatiguing voyages, he willingly left behind him at their 
request ; though certain zuthors pretend that he was 
constrained to it by the difficulty of transporting them, 
because some Trojan women, weary of the sea, had 
burnt a considerable part of his ships. 

feneas, leaving Drepanum, steered his course for j. 
taly across the Tyrrhenian sea. To the cape where he 
first landed, he gave the name Palinurus, from one of 
his pilots who died there. The little island of Leuca- 
sla, not far distant, whither he sailed next, got its name 
in like manner from a daughter of AEneas’s sister, who 
eases ended her days. The port of Misenum, the island 
of Prochiyta, and the promontory of Cajeta, where he: 
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which time he established the worship of the gods 


[ 


of his 


aw own country, and to the religion of the Latins added 
rs that of Troy. The two Palladiums, which had been 


the protectors of that city, became the tutelary deities 
of Lavinium, and, in after ages, of the whole Roman 


empire. The worship of Vesta was likewise introduced 


by Aineas ; and virgins, from her called Vestals, were 
appoited to keep a fire continually burning in honour 
of that goddess. Jupiter, Venus, and many other deities 
who had been revered in Troy, beeame in all likelihood, 
known to the Latins by means of /ineas ; which gave 
eceasion to the poets of representing him under the cha- 
racter of a pious hero. 

While ZEneas was thus employed, the Rutuli, ancient 
mies of the Latin name, entering into an alliance with 
Mezentius:king of the Tyrrhenians, took the field with 
a design to drive out those new-comers, of whose power 
they began to conceive no small jealousy. A2neasmarch- 
ee cainst them at the head of his Trojans and La- 
tins. Hereupon a battle ensued, which lasted till night; 


when /Eneas being pushed to the banks of the Numicus, 


which ran close by Lavinium, and forced into that river, 
was there drowned. The Trojans concealed his body ; 
and pretending that he had vanished away ona sudden, 
made him pass for a deity among his eredulous subjects, 
who accordingly erected a.temple to him under the title 
of Jupiter Indiges. 

Upon the death of Aineas, his son Euryleon, called 
also Ascanius and Iulus, ascended the throne; but as 
the young king did not think it advisable to venture 
a battle in the very beginning of his reign, with a for- 
midable enemy, who promised. himself great success 
from the death of Aineas, he had the prudence to con- 
fine himself within the walls of Lavinium, and to try 
whether he could, by an honourable treaty, put an end 
to so dangerous a war. But the haughty Mezentius 
demanding of the Latins, as one of the conditions of 
a peace, that they should pay him yearly, by way of 
tribute, all the wine produced in the territory of La- 
tium, Ascanius rejected the proposal with the utmost 
indignation ; and having caused all the vines through- 
out his dominions to be consecrated to Jupiter, and by 
that means put it out of his power to comply with the 
enemy's request, he resolved to make a vigorous sally, 
and try whether he could, by force of arms, bring the 
insulting Tyrrhanian to more reasonable terms. The 
main body of the enemy’s army was encamped at some 
distance from Lavinium ; but Lausus, the son of Me- 
zentius, with the flower of their youth under his com- 
mand, lay entrenched at the very gates of the city. 
The Trojans, who had been long accustomed to make 
vigorous sallies, marching out in the night, attacked 
the post where Lausus commanded, forced his entrench- 
ments, and obliged the troops he had with him to save 
themselves by flying to the main body of the army en- 
camped on the plain; but the unexpected arrival and 
overthrow of their advance-guard strnck them with such 
terror, that, instead of stopping the flight of their com- 
panions, they fled with them, in great disorder, to the 
neighbouring mountains. The Latins pursued them, 
and in their pursuit Lausus was killed: whose death so 
discouraged Mezentius, that he immediately sued for 
peace ; which was granted him, upon condition, that 
for the future the Tiber should be the boundary be- 
tween the Latin and Hetrurian territories, | 
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In the mean time Lavinia, who had been left with 
child by Atneas, entertaining a strong jealousy of the 
ambition of her son-in-law, retired to the woods, and 
was there peaceably delivered of a son, who, from his 
father was named /Encas, and, from the place of his 
birth, had the surname of Sy/uzus : but as the queen’s 
flight, who had disappeared on a sudden, raised suspi- 
cions at Lavinium prejudicial to the reputation of As- 
canius, he-used all possible means to remove them, cau- 
sed diligent search to be made after Lavinia, calmed 
her fears, and prevailed upon her to return to the town 
with her son, whom he ever after treated as a brother. 
Lavinium grew every day more populous ; but as it 
was in reality the patrimony of Lavinia, and the inhe- 
ritance of her son Sylvius, Ascanius resolved to resign 
it to them, and build elsewhere another city for him- 
self. This he made the place of his residence, and the 
capital of his new kingdom, calling it Alba Lozxga; 
Alba, feom a white sow, which we are told A®neas 
had found in the place where it was built ; and Longa, 
to distinguish it from another town of the same name 
in the country of the Marsi; or rather, becanse it ex- 
tended, without having much breadth, the whole length 
of a lake near which it was built. It was 30 years af- 
ter the building of Lavinium that Ascanius fixed his 
abode at Alba; and there he died, after a reign of 
about 38 years, 12 of which he had resided at his new 
settlement. He left a son called Judus ; so that between 
him and Sylvius lay the right of suecession to the La- 
tin throne ; the latter being the son, and the former the 
grandson, of Aineas. . 

The Latins not thinking it their interest to continue 
divided, as it were, into two states, resolved to unite 
Alba and Lavinium into one sovereignty ; and as Syl- 
vius was born of Lavinia the daughter of Latinus, and 
had thereby an undoubted title to the kingdom of’ his 
grandfather, whereas the other was but the son of a 
stranger, the Latins bestowed the crown on Sylvius ; 
and, to make Iulus some amends, decreed to him the 
sovereign power in affairs of religion: a power which 
theneeforth continued in his family, Sylvius Was slic- 
ceeded by 13 kings of the same race, who for near 400 
years reigned at Alba; but we scarce know any thing 
of them besides their names, and the years of their res- 
pective reigns. AHneas Sylvius died, after a reign of 
29 years. His son, called also Hucas Sylvius, govern- 
ed Latium 31 years. Latinmus Sylvius; who succeeded 
him, swayed the sceptre for the space of 51 years.— 
Alba reigned 39 ; Capetus,. by Livy named Atys, 26 ; 
Capis, 28; and Capetus.18.  Tiberinus, who suc- 
ceeded him, engaged in a war which proved fatal to 
him; for ina. battle which was fought on the banks of 
the Albula, he was forced into that river and drowned. 
From him the river took the name of @7zcr, which it 
has borne ever since. Agrippa succeeded ‘Tiberinus 
after a reign of eight years ; and left the throne, which 
he had held 41 years, to Alladius ; who reigned 19, and 
was succeeded by Aventinus, who left his name to the 
hill Aventinus, where he was interred. Procas, who 
succeeded him, and reigned 23 years, was the father of 
Numitor and Amulius ; and at his death bequeathed 
the throne to his elder son Numitor. But Amulius, 
who surpassed his brother incourage and understanding, 
drove him from the throne ; and, to seeure it to himself, 
murdered AEgestus, Numitor’s only sen, and conse- 
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erated Isis daughicr Rhea Sylvia to the worship of 
Vesta, by whicli she was obliged to perpetual virginity. 
But this precaution proved ineffectual ; for as the Vcs- 
tal was gcing to a ncighkouring spring to feteh water 
for the performance of a sacrifice to Mars, she was met 
and ravished by a man in a military habit, like that in 
which tle god Mars is represented. Scme authors 
think that this counterfeit Mars was a lover come thi- 
ther by her appointment ; others charge .Amulias him- 
eelf with using this viclence to his niece, not so much to 
gratify his lust, as to have a pretence to destroy her.— 
T’or ever after he caused her to be carefully watched, 
till she was delivered of two sons; and then exaggera- 
ting her crime in an assembly of the people, he prevail- 
ed apon them to sentence her to death, and to condemn 
the frait of her criminal amour to be thrown into the 
Tiber. The sentence against Rhea was, according to 
some authors, changed by Amulius, at the request of 
his daughter Antho, into perpetual confinement, but 
executed against the twins; who being laid in a wooden 
trough, and carried to the foot of Mount Palatine, were 
there turned adrift on the Tiber, which at that time 
oveiflowed its banks. But the wind and stream proved 
both so favourable, that at the fall of the water the two 
infants were left safe on the strand, and were there hap- 
pily found by Faustulus, the chief of the king’s shep- 
herds, and snekled by his wife Acca Laurentia, who 
for her disorderly life was called Lupi ; and this proba 
bly gave rise to the fabulous miracle of their bein g nur- 
sed by a wolf. 

As Faustulus was probably well acquainted with the 
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las was thas disposing every thing for the execution 
of his design, Namitor made the same discovery to Re. 
mus concerning his parents, ard the oppressions they: 
groaned under ; which so fired him, that he was ready 
to embark in any. enterprise. But Numitor took care 
to moderate the transports of his grandson, and only 
desired him to acqaaint his brother with what he had 
heard from him, and to send him to his house. Romy- 
lus scon came, and was followed by Faustulus, who 


took with him the trough or skiffinwhichthe twins had 


been exposed, to shew it to Numitor: but, as the shep~ 
herd betrayed an air of coneern and earnestness in his 
looks, he was stopped at the gate of the city, led before 
Amulius, and examined concerning his burden. It 
was easily known by its make and inscription, which 
was still legible ; and therefore Faastulus owned what it 
was, and confessed that the twins were living ; but, in 
order to gain time, pretended that they were feeding 
flocks in a remote desert. In the mean time, the 
usurper’s death being resolved on, Remus undertook ta 
raise the city, and Romulus to invest the king’s palace. 
The country people came at the time appointed, and 
formed themselves into companies each consisting of 100 
men. They had no other ensigns but bundles of hay 
hanging upon long poles, which the Latins at that time 
called manipuli ; and hence came the name of mani pu- 
lares, originally given to troops raised in the coantry. 
With this tumultuous army Romulus beset the avenues 
of the palace, foreed the guard, and having killed the 
tyrant, after he had reigned 42 years, restored his 
grandfather Numitor to the throne. 
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birth of the twins, he took more than ordinary care of 


Affairs being thus settled at Alba, the two brothers, Theyre 
their edacation, and sent them to Gabii to be instructed 


by the advice of Numitor, undertook the founding of a solve t 


there in Greek literature. As they grew up, they ap- 
peared to have something great in their mien and air 
which commanded respect ; and the ascendant which 
they assumed overthecther shepherds madethemdread- 
ed in the forests, where they cxercised a sort of empire. 
A quarrel happening between the herdsmenof Amulius 
and those of Numitor, the two brothers took the part 
of the former against the latter ; and some blood being 
shed in the fray, the adverse party, to be revenged on 
Romulus and Remus (for so the twins were called), on 


the festival of Lupercalia, surprised Rem us, and carried ° 


him before Naiitor, to be punished according to his 
deserts. But Numitor feeling himself touched in the 
prisoner’s fvoar, asked him where he was born, and 
who werc his parents. His answer Immediately struck 
Numiter with a lively remembrance of his two grand- 
sons ; their age, whieh was about 18 years, agvecd with 
the time when the two infants were exposed upon the 
Fiber ; and there needed no morc to change his anger 
into tenderness | a 

In the rean time Romulus, eager to re‘cae his bre- 
ther, and pur-ae those who had carried hiin off, was 
preparing to be revenged on them ; Lut Faustulus dis. 
suaded him from it ; and on that oceasion, disclosing to 
him his bith, awakerediu hisbreast sentiments worthy 
ot his extraction. He resolved, atall edventures, to at- 
tempt the delivering of his mether and giondiather trom 
oppression, With this view he es:en:bled tie country 
people, over whem he had assumed a kindof sovere' gn. 
ty, and engaged them to come to the 


new colony. 


plied them with all manner of instruments for breaking 
up ground, with slaves,and beasts of burden, and grant- 
ed full liberty to his subjects to join them. Hereupon 
most of the Trojans, of whom there still remained 50 
families in Augustus’s time, chose to follow the fortune 
of Romulus and Remus, as did also the inhabitants of 
Pallantium and Saturnia, two small towns. For the 
niore speedy carrying on of the work, it was thought 
proper to divide those who were to be empleyed in the 
building of the city into two companies, one under the 
command of Romulus, the other of Remus 3 bat this di« 
vision, which was designed purely with a view to the 
publie welfare, and that the two parties might work by 
way of emulation, gave birth to two tactions, and pro- 
duced a jealoasy between the two brcthers, whieh broke 
out when they came to cheose a place for the baildiag 
of their new city ; for Remus was for the A ventine, and 
Romulus for the Palatine mount. Upon whieh, the 
matter being referred to their grandiather, he advised 
the contend.ng parties to have recourse to the geds, and 
to put an ena to the dispute by augury, to whieh he 
was himself greatly addicted. “The day appointed for 
the ccremeny being come, the brothers posted them- 
selves each upon his hill; and it was agreed, that who- 
ever should sce the first fieht, or the ereatest number 
of vultares, should gain his cause, Aiter the two rivals: 
had waited some time for the appearance of a favour 


city ou an ap- abie omen, Romulus, bet, | 
ie a S, bere any had appeared, sent to 
sointed day, and enter it b ; ae Ee. ie 2 2 Jy Hac appeared, : 
li Ys it by different gates, provided acquaint his brother that he had seen some vuitures ; 


with arms, which they were to corcegl. While Remus 
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but Remus, having actualiy seen six, while his brother’s 
INesseh gers 
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The king bestowed on them those lands found # 
near the Tiber where they had been brought up, sup-”” 
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qnessengers were yet on their way, hastened, on their ar- 


rival, to Mount Palatine, to examine the truth of what 


of 


‘ition 


they had told him. He had no sooner got thither, than 
by an unexpected good fortune twelve vultures appear- 
ed to Romulus. These he immediately showed to his 
brother ; and, transported with joy, desired him to 
judge himself of the truth of what his messengers had 
told him. However, Remus discovered the deceit ; 
and, being told that Romulus had not seen the twelve 
vultures till after he had seen six, he insisted on the time 
of his seeing them, and the other on the number of 
birds he had seen. This widened the breach between 
the two brothers; and, their parties being divided, 
while each man espoused the cause of his leader, the 
dispute grew so warm, that, from words they came at 
length to blows. The shepherd Faustulus, who was 
equally dear to both the brothers, endeavouring to 
part the combatants, was, by an unknown hand, laid 
dead on the spot. 
likewise lost his life in the fray ; but the greater num-- 
ber place his death later, and say that he was killed by 
one Fabius, for having,. in derision, leaped over the 
wall of the new city: but Livy says, the more com- 
mon report was, that Remus fell by the hand of his 
brother. 

Romulus, being now head of the colony, by having 
got the better of his brother’s party in the late engage- 
ment, applied his thoughts wholly to the building of 
the city, which he proposed to call after his own name. 
He chose Mount Palatine for its situation, and perform- 
ed all those ceremonies which the superstition of the 
Hetrurians had introduced. He first offered sacrifices 
to the gods, and ordered all the people to do the same : 
and from that time decreed, that eagles should be the 
auspices of his new colony. After this, great fires were 
kindled before their tents, and all the people leaped 
through the flames to purify themsclves. When this 
ceremony was over, they dug a trench round the spot 
where the assemblies of the people were afterwards 
held, and threw into it the first-fruits of whatever they 
were allowed to make use of for food: every mau of 
the colony was ordered to cast into the same trench an 
handful of earth, brought either from his own or some 
neighbouring country. The trench they called Mundus, 
that is, ‘he world, and made it the centre round which 
the city was to be built. Then Romulus, yoking an 
ox and a cow to a plough, the coulter whereof was 
brass, marked out, bya deep furrow, the whole compass 
of the city. These two animals, the symbols of mar- 
riage, by which cities are peopled, were afterwards slain 
upon the altar. All the people followed the plough, 
throwing inwards the clods of earth which the plough- 


_ share sometimes turned outwards. Wherever a gate was 


to be made, the plough was lifted up, and carried ; 


and hence came the Latin word porta, “a gate,” de-. 


rived from the verb porture, “to carry.” As Mount 
Palatine stood by itself, the whole was inclosed within 
the linc made by the plough, which formed almost the 


figure of a square ; whertce, by Dionysius Halicarnas-. 


sensis, it is called Roma Quadrata. 


As to the exact year of the foundation of Rome, there. 


18 a great disagreement among historians and chronolo- 
gers. Fabins Pictor, the most ancient of all the Roman 
writers, places it in the end of the seventh Olympiad ; 


that is, according to the computation of Usher, in the. 
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before the Christian era. 


Some writers tell us, that Remus . 
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year of the world 8256, of the flood 1600, and 748 
The Romans, if we may so 
call them, began to build, as Plutarch and others in- 
form us, on the 21st of April ; which day was then con- 
secrated to Pales, goddess of the shepherds; whence the 
festival of Pales, and that of the foundation of the city, 
were afterwards jointly celebrated at Rome. 


Rorne- 


emt 
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When Rome had received the utmostperfection which At first but 
its poor and rude founder could give it, it consisted of 2 Poo vil 


about 1000 houses, or rather huts: and was, properly 
speaking, a beggarly village, whereof the principal in- 
habitants followed the plough, being obliged to culti- 
vate with their own hands the ungrateful soil of a bar- 
ren country which they had shared among themselves. 
Even the walls of Romulus’s palace were made of rush- 
es, and covered with thatch. As every one had chosen 
his ground to build upon, without any regard to the re- 
gularity and beauty of the whole, the streets, if we may 
so call them, were both crooked and narrow. In short, 
Rome, till it was rebuilt after the burning of it by the 
Gauls, was rather a disorderly heap of huts, than a city 
built with any regularity or order. 


age. 
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As soon as the building of the city was finished, Ro- Romulus 
mulus assembled the people, and desired them to choose ¢lected 


what kind of government they would obey. At that 
time monarchy was the nnanimous voice of the Romans, 
and Romulus was elected king. Before he ascended the 
throne, however, he consulted the will of the gods by 
augury; and having received a favourable answer, it 
thence became an established custom to have recourse to 
augury beiore the raising any onc to the dignity of king, 
priest, or any public eniployment. After this he ap- 
plied himself to theestablishment of good order andsub- 
ordination among his subjects. He put on a habit of 
distinction for himself, appointed 12 lictors to attend 
him as guards, divided his subjects, who at this time 
consisted only of 33,000 men, into curiw, decuria, pa- 
tricians, plebeitans, patrons, clients, &e. for an account 
of which, see these articles as they occur in the order of 
the alphabet. After this he formed a senate consisting 


of 100 persons, chosen from among the patricians ; and» 
a guard of 300 young men called celeres, who attended 


the king, and fought either on foot or on horseback as 
occasion required. The king’s office at home was to 
take care of religious affairs, to be the guardian of laws 
and customs ; to decide the weightier causes between 
man and man, referring those of smaller moment to the 
senate ; to call together the senators, and assemble the 


people, first delivering his own opinion concerning 


the affair he proposed, and then ratifying by his consent 
what was agreed on by the majority. Abroad, and in 
the time of war, he was to command the arniy with ab- 
solute authority, and to take care of the public money. 
The senate were not only to be judges in metters of 
small importance, but.to debate and resolve upon such 


public affairs as the king proposed, and to determine» 


them by a plurality of voices. The people were ailow- 
ed to create magistrates, enact laws, and resolve 1pon 
any war which the king proposed; but in all these 

things the consent of the senate was necessary. 
Romulus next proceeded to settle the religious affairs 
of his people. Many of the Trojan and Phrygian dei- 
ties were edded to those whom the Aborigines or Ita- 
lian natives already worshipped. He chose priests, in- 
stituted festivals, and laid the foundation cf a regular 
- system 


king. 
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‘Rome. syatem of religion ; after which, as his colony was still 
Ler thinly peopled, he opened an asylum for fugitive slaves, 
homicides, ontlaws, and debtors. ‘These, however, he 

did not at first receive within the walls, but appeinted 

for their habitation the hill Saturnius, called afterwards 
Capitolinus, on which he erected a temple to a divinity 

of his own invention, whom he named the Asy/ean god, 

under whose protection all criminals were to live se- 

curely. But afterwards, when the city was enlarged, 

the asylum wes inclosed within the walls, and. those 

20) who dwelt in it included among the citizens of Rome. 
Rope of the When Romulus had thus settled every thing relating 
Sabine wo- to his new colony, it was found that a supply of women 
men, was wanting to perpetnate its duration. This occasion- 
ed some difficulty ; for the neighbouring nations refused 

to give their daughters in marriage to such a crew of 
yagabonds as had settled in Rome ; wherefore Romulus 

at last resolved on the following expedient. By the ad- 

vice of his grandfather Numitor, and with the consent 

of the senate, he proclaimed a solemn feast and public 

games in honour of the Equestrian Neptune called Con- 


sus. This occasioned a great concourse of people, who | 


flocked from the adjacent parts to behold these ponipons 
shows, tozether with the new city. But, in the midst 
of the solemnity, the Romans, rushing in with their 
swords drawn, seized all the young women, to the num- 
ber of 683, for whom Romulus chose husbands. Among 
all those who were thus seized, only one married wo- 
man, named Hersilia, was found; and Romulus is said 
*1 to have kept her for himself. 
ae. This violence soon brought on a ‘war with the neigh- 
war with bouring nations. Acron, king of Cenina, a city on 
the neigh- the confines of Latium, having entered into a leagne 
bouring na- with the inhabitants of Crustuminum and Antemne, in- 
oe raded the Roman territories. Romulus marched against 
vade g 
them without delay, defezted the confederate army, kil- 
led their king in single combat, decreed himself a tri- 
umph, and consecrated the spoils of Acron to Jupiter 
Feretzius, under,the name of Opima Spolia. The city 
of Cenina was razed to the ground, and the inhabitants 
transplanted to Rome, where they were admitted to the 
privileges of citizens. The king then marched with 
one legion (consisting at this time of 3000 foot and 300 
horse) against the.Crustumini and ‘Antemnates, both of 
whom he defeated. in battle, and transplanted the inha- 
= oe bitants to Rome ; which being incapable of holding such 
larged. a number, Romulus took in the hill Saturnius above 
mentioned, on the top ef which he built a citadel, com- 
mitting the care of it toa noble Roman named Tarpewus. 
The citadel was surrounded on all sides with ramparts 
and towers, which equ«lly commanded the city and 
country. From the foot of the hill Saturnins a wall-was 
carried on quite to the Tiber, and a gate opened in it 
ziamed Carmentalis, from Carmenta the mother of E- 
vander, who either lived there, or had sonie chapel or 
altar erected to her. 

Rornulus had now become so formidable to his neigh- 
bours, and had so well established his reputation for 
clemency, that several cities of Hetruria voluntarily sub- 
mitted to him. Ceelins, an “Hetrurian general, led the 
troops under his command.to Rome, and settled on a 
hill near the city, which from him took the name of 
Mount Ceelius. The Sabines, however, net in the least 
dismayed at this increase of the Roman forces, sent a de- 
putation to Romulus, demanding restitutienof the young 


women who had been carried off; and, upon his refu- Hon 
sal, marched to Rome with an army of 25,000 foot and “ey, 
1000 horse, under the command of their king Titus 43 
Tatins. Romulus, having received supplies from Nu- Invasion, 
mitor and frem Hetruria, likewise took the field, with the Sabin 
20,000 fect and 80:) horse, with whom he seized an ad- 
vantageous post, and fortified himself so strongly, that 
he could not be attacked. The Sabine monarch, per- 
ceiving the military skill of Romulus, began to be ap- | 
prehensive of the event ; but was extricated out of his 4 | 
difficulties bv the treachery of Tarpeia, daughter to the The citad| 
governor of the citadel, who agreed to betray that im- besieged 
portant fortress to the enemy, on condition of being re- 
warded with the bracelets which the Sabines wore on 
their left arms. But when once they became masters of 
this important place, they are said to have crushed Tar- 
peia under the weight of their bucklers, pretending that 
thus they discharged their promise, as they wore their 
bneklers also on their left arms. The pessession of the 
citadel enabled the Sabines to carry on the war with 
more success ; but, at last, in a general engagement, 
they had the misfortune to be driven back into the cita- 
del, whither they were pursued by the Romans, who 
expected to have retaken that important post ; but the 
enemy, rolling down great stones from the top of the 
hill, wounded Romulus on the head, so that he was 
carried insensible out of the field of battle, while, in the 
mean time, his troops were repulsed, and pursued to the 
very gatesof Rome. However, the king soon recover- 
ing himself, encouraged his routed troops, and drove the 
enemy back into the citadel. But while the two na- 
tions were thus fiercely contending, the women, for 
whose cause the war had been commenced, undertook 
the office of mediators ; and having obtained leave from 
tle senate, marched in a body to the camp of the Sa- 
bines, where they pleaded the cause of their husbands 
so effectually, that a treaty of union between the two 
nations was set on foot, and a peace was at last con- 95 
cluded, on the following terms. 1. That the two kings Peace« 
should reside and reign jointly at Rome. 2. That the “luded,) | 
city should still, from Remulus, be called Rome; but the ; 
inhabitants Quirifes, a name till then peculiar to the tell 
Sabines. 3. That the two nations should become one ; 
and that the Sabines should be made free in Rome, and 
enjoy all the privileges of Roman citizens. As Rome q 
was chiefly indebted for this increase of her power and 
splendour to the Sabine women, honourable privileges 
and marks of distinction were allowed them. ,Every 
one was commanded to give way to them ; in capital 
causes they were exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary judges; and their children were allowed to 
wear a golden ball hanging from their necks, and a 
particular kind of rebe called pretexta, to distinguish 
them from the vulgar. | 
The two kings reigned with great harmony for the | 
space of five years; during which time the only military 
exploit they accomplished was the reduction of the city 
of Cameria, at a small distance from Rome. Four thou- 
sand of the Camerini were transplanted to Rome, and a 
Roman colony sent to repeople Cameria ; soon after _ .“, 
which the Sabine king was murdered by the Lavinians, al 
on account of his granting protection to some of his | 
friends who had ravaged their territories. The Lavini- 
ans, fearing the resentment of Romulus, delivered up 
the assassins into his hands; but he sent them back un- 
punished, 
| 
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tome. punished, which gave occasion to suspect that he was 
a= not displeased with the death of his colleague. 

Soon after the death of Tatius, Rome was afflicted 
with famine and pestilence, which encouraged the Ca- 
merini to revolt ; but Romulus marcuing against them 
suddenly, defeated them with the loss of 6000 men. 
After which he attacked the Fidenates, whose city 
stood about five miles from Rome, took their capital, 
and made ita Roman colony. This drew upon hiin 
the resentment of the Veientes, a poweiful nation in 
the neighbourhood, who claimed Fidenz as_ within 
their jurisdiction ; but their forces being defeated in 
two engagements, and a great number of them taken 
prisoners they were obliged to sue for peace. . Romulus 
granted them a truce for 100 years, on condition that 
they delivered to him seven small towns on the T'iber, 
together with some salt-pits near the mouth of that ri- 
ver, and sent 50 of their chief citizens as hostages to 
Rome. The prisoners taken in this war were all sold 
for slaves. 

The remaining part of the life of Romulus was spent 
in making laws for the good of his people ; but towards 
the latter end of his reign, being elated with success, he 
began to enlarge the bounds formerly set to his prero- 
gative, and to behave in an arbitrary manner. He 
paid no longer any regard to the voice of the senate, 
but assembled them only for form’s sake to ratify his 

commands. ‘The senate therefore conspired to destroy 
him, and accomplished their purpose while he was re- 
viewing his troops. A violent storm of hail and thun- 
der dispersed the army ; and the senators taking this op- 
portunity, when they were Icft alone with the king, in- 
stantly killed him, and conveyed his body out of sight. 
Some writers tell us, that, the better to conceal the 
fact, they cut his body in pieces, each of them carrying 
away a part under his robe ; after which they told the 
multitude, that their king was ona sudden surrounded 
by flame, and snatched up into heaven. This strata- 
gem, however, did not satisfy the soldiery, and violent 
disturbances were about to ensue, when Julius Proculus, 
a senator of great distinction, having assembled the cu- 
riz, told them that Romulus had appeared to him, and 
enjoined him to acquaint the people, that their king 
was returned to the gods from whom he originally 
came, but that he wouid continue to be propitious to 
them under the name of Quirinus ; and to the truth of 
this story Julius swore. 

Romulus reigned, according tothe common computa- 
tion, 37 years: but some historians reduce the length 
of lis reign to little more than 17 ; it being very un- 
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death disposition should perform nothing worthy of record du- 
owed by Ting a period of 20 years. Be this as it will, however, 
interreg- the death of Romulus was followed by an interregnum, 
: during which the senators, to prevent anarchy and con- 
fusion, took the government intotheir own hands. Ta- 
tius added another hundred to that body ; and these 
200 senators divided themselves into decuries or tens. 
These decuries drew lots which shouldgovern first ; and 
the decury to whose lot it fell enjoyed the supreme au- 
thority for five days; yet in such a manner, that one 
person only of the governing decury had the ensigns of 
} sovereignty at aticie. To these another decury suc- 
ceeded, each of tlicm sitting on the throne in his turn, 
&e. But the people sson growing weary of such fre~ 
Vou. AVITI. Part I. 
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likely, as they observe, that a prince of such an active 


] no & 


quent charge of masters, o! liged the senate to resolve 
on the election of a king. The senate referred the elec- “~~~ 
tion to the people, and the people to the senate, who at 
last undertook the task. Some difficulties, however, oc- 
curred: the Romans did not choose to be subject to a 
Sabine ; and the Sabines, as they had been subject to 
Romulus after thedeath of Tatius, insisted that the king 
should be chosen out of their nation. At last it wes 
agreed, that the king should be a Sabine, but that the 
Romans should make the choice. 

In consequence of this determination, 
elected Numa Pompilius, au austere philosopher, who 
had marvied Tatia, the daughter of Tatius the late 
king. After the death of his wife, he gave himself en- 
tirely up to philosophy and superstition, wandering from 
solitude to solitude, in search of sacred woods and foun- 
tains, which gave the people a great opinion of his 
sanctity. The pilosopher at first rejected the offer of 
the kingdom ; but being at last prevailed upon, he set 
out for Rome, where he was received with loud accla- 
mations, and had his election unanimously confirmed 
by the senate. | 

The reign of Numa is by no means memorab'e for 
battles or conquests, He was averse to war; and made 
it his study to soften the manners of the Romans, ra- 
ther than to exalt them to superiority over their ueigh- 
bours. He dismissed the ccleres, encouraged agricul- 
ture, and divided the citizens into distinct bodies of 
tradesmen. This last measure he took on purpose to 
abolish tlie distinction between Romans and Sabines, 
which had hitherto rent the city into two factions ; 
and this effectually answered his end: for now all of 
each particular profession, whether Romans or Sabines, 
were obliged to associate together, and had each their 
respective courts and privileges. In this division the 
musicians held the first rank, because they were em- 
ployed in the offices of religion. The goldsmiths, car- 
penters, curriers, dyers, tailors, &c. furmed also distinct 
communities ; and were allowed to make bye laws 
among themselves, to have their own festivals, particu. 
lar sacrifices, &c. | 

Though Numa himself is said by Plutarch to have 
had pretty just notions of the Supreme Being, he ne- 
vertheless added innumerable superstitions to those he 
found in Rome. He divided the ministers of religion 
into eight classes, appointing to each their office with 
the greatest precision ; he erected a temple to Janus, 
the symbol of prudence, which was to remain open in 
time of war, and to be shut in time of peace. Another 
temple was erected to Bona Fides ; and he.invented a 
new kind of deities called Diz Termini, or boundaries, 
which he caused to be placed on the borders of the Ro- 
man state, znd of each man’s particular Jands.—The 
last reformation which Numa undertook, was that of 
the kalendar. Romulus had divided his year into tei 
months, which, according to PIntarch, had no certain 
er equal number of days ; some consisting of 20, some 
of 35, &e. However, by other historians, we are in- 
fornied that he allotted to March, May, Quintilis, and 
October, 31 days; to April, June, Sextilis, November, 
and December 30; making in all 304 days. But Nu- 
ma being bettcr acquainted with the celestial motions, 
added to thesethe two months of January and February 
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the moon. He then took six more from the months 


oy that had even days; and added one day merely out of 
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superstition, that the year might prove fortunate ; for 
the pagans looked upon even numbers as unlucky, but 
imagined odd numbers to be fortunate. However, he 
could make out no more than 28 for February, and 
therefore that month was always reckoned unlucky 
among the Romans. Besides this, he observed the dif- 
ference between the solar and lunar year to be 11 days; 
and to remedy the inequality, he added an intercalary 
month named Mercedinus or Mercedonius, of 22 days 
every two years: but as he knew also that the solar 
year consisted of 365 days6 hours, heordered that every 
fourth year the month Mercedinus should consist of 23 
days. The care of these intercalations was left to the 
priests, who left out or put in the intercalary day or 
month as they imagined it to be lucky or unlucky ; and 
by that means created such confusion, that the festivals 
came in process of time to be kept at a season quite op- 
posite to what they had been formerly. 
These are all the remarkable transactions of the reign 
of Numa, which is said to have continued 43 years ; 
though some think that its duration could not be above 
15 or 16. His death was followed by a short interreg- 
num ; after which Tullus Hostilius, the son or grandson 
of the famous Hersilia, was unanimously chosen king. 
Being of a bold and fiery temper, he did not long ccn- 
tinue to imitate his peaceful predecessor. The Albans, 
indeed, soon gave him an opportunity of exercising his 
martial disposition. Ccelius, or, as he is called by Li- 
vy, Cluilius, who was at the head of the Alban repub- 
lic, jealous of the growing greatness of Rome, privately 
commissioned some of the most indigent of his subjects 
to waste the Roman territory ; in consequence of which, 
a Roman army entered the territcries of Alba, engaged 
the robbers, killed many, and took a great number pri- 
soners. A war soon commenced, in consequence of 
this, between the two nations; but when the armies 
came in sight of each other, their ardour cooled, ncither 
of them seeming inclined to come to an engagement. 
This inaction raised a great discontent in the Alban 
army against Cluilius ; insomuch that he came to a reso- 
lution of giving battle to the Romans next morning, or 
of storming their trenches if they should decline it. 
Next morning, however, he was found dead in his bed ; 
after which the Alban chose in his stead one Mettus 
Fuffetius, a man remarkable for his hatred to the Ro-« 
man name, as Clinlius had been before him. Fuffetius, 
however, continued in the same state of inactivity as his 
predecessor, until he received certain intelligence that 
the Veientes and Fidenates had resolved to destroy both 
Romans and Albans when they shon!d be weakened by 
a battle. Fuffetius then resolved to come to an accom- 
modation with the Romans; and, having obtained a 
conference with Tullus, both seemed equally desirous of 
avoiding the calamitics of war. But, in order to este- 
blish the peace on the most perfect foundation, Tullus 
proposed that all, or at least the chief families in Alba, 
should remove to Rome; or, in case they were unwil- 
Jing to leave their native city, that one common coun- 
cil should be established to govern both cities, under the 
direction of one of the two sovereigns. Fuffetius took 
aside those who attended him, to consnit with them 
about this proposal ; but they, though willing to come 
fo an accommodation with Rome, absolutely refused to 
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leave Alba. The only difficulty remaining, then, was 
to settle which city shonld have the superiority; and, 
as this could not be determined by arguinent, Tullus 
proposed to determine it by single combat betwix' him- 
self and Fuffetius. This proposal, however, the Alban 
general thought proper to decline ; and it was at last 
agreed, that three champions should be chosen out of 
each camp to decide the difference. This produced the 
famous combat between the Horatii and Curiatii, by 
which the sovereignty was decided in favour of Rome. 
See Horatit. 

Tullus now resolved to call the Fidenates to an ac. 
count for their treacherous behaviour during the war 
with Alba, and therefore cited them to appear before 
the senate; but they, conscious of their guilt, refused 
to appear, and took up arms in conjunction with the 
Veientes. Fuffetius, in obedience to the orders of 
Tullus, joined him with the Alban troops; but the 
day before the battle, he acquainted the principal 
officers with his design, which was to stand neuter till 
fortune had declared for ene side, and then to join 
with the conqueror. This design being approved, 
Fuffetius, during the engagement, retired with his forces 
to a neighbouring eminence. Tullus perceived his 
treachery ; but dissembling his uneasiness, told his men 
that Fuffetins had possessed himself of that hill by his 
order, and that he was from thence to rush down upon 
the enemy. The Veientes, in the mean time, whe 
had expected that Fuffetius was to join them, were 
dismayed, and the Romans obtained the victory. After 
the battle, Tullus returned privately to Rome in the 
night ; and having consulted with the senate about the 
treachery of Fuffetius, returned to the camp by break 
of day. He then detached Horatius, who had con- 
quered the three Curiatii, with a chosen body of horse 
and foot, to demolish Alba, as had been concerted at 
Rome. Inthe mean time, he commanded both the 
Roman and Alban troops to attend him unarmed, but 
gave private orders to the Romans to bring their swords 
concealed under their garments. When they were as- 
sembled, he laid open the treachery of Fuffetius, and 
ordered him to be torn in pieces by horses. His ac- 
eomplices were all put to the swerd ; and the inhabi- 
tants ef Alba carricd to Rome, where they were ad- 
mitted to the privileges of citizens, and some of them 
even admitted to the senate. 

Tullus now turned his arms against Fidenw, which 
he again reduced under the Roman yoke: and took 
Medulia, a strong city of the Latins; after which he 
waged a successful war with the Sabines, whose union 
with the Romans seems to have ceased with the time of 
Numa. This was the last of his martial exploits ; after 
which we hear no more of him, but that he became 
extremely superstitious in his advanced years, giving 
ear to many foolish stories, as that it rained stones, that 
miraculous voices were heard from heaven, &c. and 
for this he appointed nine days expiatory sacrifices ; 
whence it became a custom to appoint nine days to ap- 
pease the wrath of the gods as often as men were 
alarmed with prodigies. As tothe manner of his death 
authors are not agreed. Some tell us that he was kill- 
ed by lightning, together with his wife, children, and 
his whole family ; while others are of opinion that he 
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Romulus. , 

After a short interregnum, Ancus Martius, the 
grandson of Numa by his daughter Pompilia and Mar- 
cus his relation, was unanimous'y chosen by the pcople 
and senate. Though naturally inclined to war, he be- 
gan his reign with attempting to restore the ceremonics 
of Numa, which had been neglected under Tullus Ho- 
stilius. He endeavoured also to draw the attention of 
his people to husbandry and the peaceful arts; advising 
them to lay aside all sorts of violence, and to return to 
their former employments. This gained him the af- 
, fections of his subjects, but brought upon him the con- 
tempt of the neighbouring nations. The Latins pre- 
tending that their treaty with Rome was expired, made 
inroads into the Roman territories. Ancus, after using 


warlike the ceremonies directed by Numa, took the field with an 


army consisting entirely of new-levied troops, and re- 


death. duced the cities of Politorium, Tillena, and Ficana, 


transplanting the inhabitants to Rome. A new colony 
of Latins repeopled Politorium ; but Ancus rctook the 
place next year, and entirely demolished it. He then 
Jaid siege to Medulia ; which, thongh it had been ruin- 
ed by Tullus Hostilius, was now stronger than ever. It 
submitted after a siege of four years, when Ancus 
found himself obliged to undertake a second expedition 
against Ficana, which he had before reduced, as we 
have already related ; and it was not without the ut- 
most difficulty that he reduced it a second time. After 
this he defeated. the Latins in a pitched battle ; van- 
quished the Fidenates, Veientes, and Sabines ; and ha- 
ving taken in the hill Janiculum to be included within 
the walls, and built the port of Ostia, he died in thie 
24th year of his reign. 

Ancus Martius left two sons behind him, one an 
infant, and the other about 15 years of age. Both 
of these he put under the tuition of Tarquin, the son of 
2rich merchant in Corinth, who had fled from that city 
to secure his wealth from Cypselus tyrant of the place. 
He settled in Tarquinii, one of the principal cities in 
Hetruria ; but finding tbat he could not there attain 
to any of the principal posts in the city on acccunt of 
his foreign extraction, he removed to Rome, where he 
had been gradually raised to the rank of patrician and 
senator. The death cf Ancus Martins gave him an 
opportunity of assuming the regal dignity, and setting 
aside his pupils ; and in the beginning of his reign he 
took care to strengthen his party in the senate by add- 


his posterity. Corniculum, another city of Latium, was 
taken by storm, and reduced to ashes. This progress 
having greatly alarmed the Latins, sevcral of them join-« 
ed their forces in order to oppose such a formidable 
enemy ; but being dcfeated in a bloody battle near Fi< 
denz, they were obliged to enter into an alliance with 
Rome ; upon which the Latins having held a na‘ional 
conference, entered into a league with the Hetrurians, 
and again took the field with a very numerous army. 
But Tarquin, having defeatcd the confederate armies 
In two very bloody battles, obliged the Latin cities 
to submit to a kind of dependence on Rome; and 
having entered the city in triumph, built the circus 
maximus with the spoils which he had taken from the 
enemy. 

The war with the Latins was scarcely ended, when 
another commenced with Hetruria. This was account 
ed the most powerful nation in Italy, and was at that 
time divided into 12 tribes or lucumonies. These ap- 
pointed a national assembly, in which was decreed that 
the whole force of Hetruria should be employed against 
Tarquin; and if any city presumed only to standneuter, 
it should be for ever cut off from the national alliance. 
Thus a great army was raised, with which they ravaged 
the Roman territory, and took Fidenz by the treachery 
of some of its inhabitants. Tarquin, not bemg in a 
condition to oppose them at first, was obliged to submit 
to the loss occasioned by their ravages for a whole year; 
after which he took the field with all the forces he 
could raise. The Roman army was divided mto two 
bodies, one under the king himself, the other command. 
ed by his nephew Collatinus. The latter, having 
divided his forces in order to plunder the country, was 
defeated; but Tarquin, in two engagements vanquished 
the army which opposed him. Hc then marched against 
Fidenz, where he gained a third battle ; after which he 
took the city. Such of the citizens as were suspected 
to have been concerned in betraying it to the enemy 
were whipped to death ; the rest were sent into banish 
ment, and their lands divided by lot among the Roman 
soldiers. Tarquin now hastened to oppose the new army 
of the Hetrurians before their forces could be properly 
collected ; and having come up with them at Eretum, 
a place abeut 10 miles from Rome, defeated them with 
great slaughter, for which victory he was decreed a 
triumph by the senate ; while the enemy, disheartened 
by so many misfortunes, were glad to sue for peace ; 
which Tarquin readily granted, upon the sole condi- 


ing another hundred tothat body. These were called 
senatores minorum gentium, because they were chosen 
eut of the plebeians ; however, they had the same au- 
thority in the senate as the others, and their children 
were called patricians. 
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compliance with this, the Hetrurians sent him ali the reyalty sent 
ensigns of royalty which were in use among them, viz. him by the 
a crown of gold, a throne of ivory, a sceptre with Hetruriune. 
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“ rquin’s Tarquin: wes hot inferior to any of his predecessors an eagle.on the top of it, a tunic embroidered with 
oes in either in his inclination or abilities to carry on a war. gold, and adorned with figures of palm branches, to- 
Y As soon as he ascended the throne, he recommenced gether with a purple robe enriched with flowers of 


hostilities with the Latins ; from whom he took the cie 
ties of Apiolz, Crustuminum, Nomentum, and Colla- 
tia. The inhabitants of Apiele were sold tor slaves ; 
bunt those of Crustuminum and Nomentum, who had 
submitted after their revolt, were treated with great 
elemency. The inhabitants of Collatia were disarmed 
and obliged to pay a large sum of money ; the sove« 
reignty of it, in the mean time, being given to Egerius 


several colours. ‘Tarquin, however, would not wear 
these magnificent ornaments till such time as the senate 
and people had consented to it by an express law. 
He then applied the regalia to the decoration of his 
triumph, and never afterwards laid them aside. In 
this triumph he appeared in a gilt chariot, drawn by 
four horses, clothed in a purple robe, and a tunic cm- 
broidered with gold, a wi on his head, anda sceptre 
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in his hand, attended by 12 lictors with their axes and 

fasces. é ¥ : 
Tarquin, having now obtained some respite from war, 

applie! himself to the beautifying and ornamenting 


* the city. He built the walls of Rome with hewn stone, 
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and erected those famous common sewers which have 
deservedly been accounted one of the wonders of the 
world. Rome at this time contained four hills withia 
its compass, viz. the Palatinus, Tarpeius, Quirinalis, and 
Coelius. In the valleys between these hil!s, the ratn- 
water and springs uniting, formed great pools which 
laid under water the streets and public places. The 
mud likewise made the way impassable, infected the 
air, and rendered the city nnhealthy. Tarquin under- 
took to free the city from this nuisance, by conveying 
off these waters by subterraneous cliannels into the Ti- 
ber. In doing this, it was necessary to cut through hills 
androcks achannel large enough fora navigable stream, 
and covered with arches strong enough to bear the 
weight ofhouses, which were frequently builtupon them, 
and stood as firm as on the most solid foundations. All 
these arches were made of hard stone, and neither trou- 
ble nor expence were spared to make the work durable. 
Their height and breadth were so considerable, that a 
cart loaded with hay could easily pass through them un- 
der ground. The expence of constructing these sewers 
was never so thoroughly understood as when it became 
necessary to repair them : for then the censors gave no 
less than 1000 talents to the person appointed for this 
purpose. 

. Besides these great works, Tarquin adorned. the fo- 
rum, surrounding it with galleries in which were shops 
for tradesmen, and building temples in it for the youth 
of both sexes, and halls for the administr.tion of pu- 
blic justice. He next engaged in a war with the Sa- 
bines, on pretence that they had assisted the Hetru- 
rians. Both armies took the field, and came to an 
engagement on the confines of Sabinia, without any 
considerable advantage on either side ; neither was any 
thing of consequence done during the whole-campaign. 
Tarquin then considering with himself that the Ro- 
man forces were very deficient in cavalry, resolved to 
add some new bodies of knights to those a'ready in- 
stituted by Romulus. But this project met with great 
opposition from the superstitious augurs, as the origi- 
nal division of horse into three bodies had been de- 
termined by auguries ; and Actius N zevius, the chief of 
the diviners at that. time, violently opposed the king’s 
will, On this Tarquin, desirous to expose the deceit 
of these people; summoned Nevius before au assembly 
of the people; and desired him to show a specimen of 
his art, by telling the king if what he thought of at 
that time could be done or not. The augur replied, 
after consulting his birds, that the thing was very pos- 
sible. On which Tarquin told him, that he had been 
thinking whether it was possible to cut a flint with a 
vazor, pulling at the same time. a razor. and flint from 
below his robe. This set the people a-laughing ; but 
Nevius gravely desiring the king to try it, he was sur- 
prised to find that the flint yielded to the razor; and 
that with so much ease as to draw blood from his hand. 
‘Lhe people testified their surprise byloud acclamations, 
and. ‘Tarquin himself continued to have a great venera~ 
tion for augurs ever after. A statue of brass was erect. 


ed to the memory of Nevius, which continucd till the 
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time of Augustus ; the razor and flint were buried near 
it, under #n altar, at which witnesses were afterwards 
sworn in civil causes. 

This adventure, whatever was the truth of it, caused 
Tarquin to abandon his design of increasing the nuntber 
of hod:es of horse, and content himself with augment- 
ing the number in each body. He then renewed the 
war with the Sabines, ravaged their country, defeated 
them in three pitched battles, obliged them at last to 
submitto him and put himin possession of their country. 
In the decline of life he employed himself in further de- 
corating the city, building temples, &c. He wus assas- 
sinated in his palace, in the 80th year of his age, by the 
sons of Ancus Martius, whom he had originally depri- 
ved of the kingdom. 

After the death of Tarquin I. his wife Tanaquil 
preserved the kingdom to her son-in-law Servius Tul- 
lius, by artfully giving out that the king was only 
stunned, and would soon recover; upon which the sons 
of Ancus went voluntarily into banishment. Thesecond 
day after his.decease, Servius Tullius heard causes from 
the throne in the royal robes and attended by the lic. 
tors; but as he pretended only to supply the king’s 
place till he should recover, and thought it incumbent 
on him to revenge the wicked attempt upon his life, 
he summoned: the sons of Ancus to appear before his 
tribunal ; and on their non-appearance, caused them to 
be declared infamous, and their estates to beconfiscated. 
After he had thus managed matters for some time in 
such a manner as to engage the affections of the people, 
the death of Tarquin was published as a thing that 
had newly happened, and Servius Tullius assumed the 
ensigns of royalty, having none to dispute the honour 
with him. | 

The new king showed himself every way worthy of 
the throne. No sooner were the Hetrurians informed 
of Tarquin’s death, than they shook off the yoke: but 
Servius quickly reduced them to obedience, depriving 
them of their lands, which he shared among the poor 
Roman citizens who had none. For this he was de- 
creed a triumph by the people, in spite of the opposition 
of the senate, who could never be brought to approve of 
his election to the kingdom, though he was soon after 
legally chosen by the tribes. . 

After Servius had obtained the sanction of the po- 
pular voice, he marched a second time against the re- 
volted Hetrurians : and having again vanquished them, 
was deereed another triumph. He then applied him- 
self to the enlarging and adorning the city. To the 
hills Palatinus, Tarpeius, Quirinalis, Coelius,and Aven- 
tinus, he added the Esquilinus and Viminalis, fixing 
his own palace on the Esquilinus, in order to draw in- 
habitants thither. He likewise added a fourth tribe, 
which he called Tribus Lsquilina, to those instituted 
by Romulus. Hedivided also the whole Roman terri. 


tory into distinct tribes, commanding that there should 


be at least one place of refuge in each tribe situated 
on a rising ground, and strong enough’to secure the 
effects of the peasants in case of asuddenalarm. These 
strongholds he called pagi, that. is, “ villages ;” and 
commanded that each of them should have their pecu- 
liar ‘temple, tutelary god, and magistrates. Each of 
them had likewise their peculiar festival, called paga- 
nalta ; when every person was to pay into the hands of 
those who presided at the sacrifices a piece of money, 

the 
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‘ne the men of one kind, the women of another, and the 

— children of a third. By this means an exact computa- 
tion was made of the men, women, and children, in 
each tribe. 

Iu the mean time, his two wards, Lucius Tarquinius 
and Arunx, the grandchildren of Tarquin, bemg grown 
up, in order to secure their fidelity, he married them to 
his two daugliters. And though the elder of these 
daughters, who was of a mild and tractable disposition, 
resembled in character the younger of his pupils, as the 
elder of his pupils did the younger of his daughters, who 
was of a violent and vicious temper, yet he thought it 
advisable to give his elder daughter to Tarquin, and 
the younger to Arunx ; for by that means he matched 
them according to their ages, and at the same time ho- 
ped that the elder ‘Tullia’s sweet disposition would tem- 
per Tarquin’s impetuosity, and the younger Tullia’s vi- 
vacity rouse the indolence of Arunx. 

During the public rejoicing for this double marriage, 
tlie twelve lucumonies of Hetruria, uniting their forces, 
attempted to shake off the Roman yoke; but were in 
several battles defeated by Servius, and obliged to sub- 
mit to him on the same conditions on which they had 

submitted to his predecessor. For this success Servius 
he was honoured with a third triumph. 

13 The king being thus disengaged from a troublesome 
‘ms war, returned to the pursuit of his political schemes ; 
and put in execution that masterpiece of policy which 
Rome made use of ever after, and which established a 
perpetual order and regularity in all the members of 
the state, with respect to wars, to the public revenues, 
and the suffrages of the comitia. The public supplies 
had hitherto been raised upon the people at so much 
a head, without any distinction of rich and poor; whence 
it likewise followed, that when levies were made for 
the war, the rich aud poor were equally obliged to take 
the field according to the order of their tribe ; and as 
they all served at their own expence, the poorer sort 
could hardly bear the charges of a campaign. Besicles, 
as the most indigent of the people saw tueimselves bur- 
| dened with the same taxes as the rich, they pretended 
. to an equal authority in the comitia: s» that the elec- 
tion of kings and magistrates, the making of peace or 
war, and the judging of criminals, were given up into 
the hands ofa populace who were easily corrupted, and 
had nothing to lose. Servius formed a project to reme- 
dy these evils, and put it in execution, by enacting a 
| law, enjoining all the Roman citizens to bring in an 
| account in writing of their own names and ages, and of 


those of their fathers, wives, and children. By the 
same law, all heads of families were commanded to de- 
liver in upon oath a just estimate of their effects, and 
to add to it the places of their abode, whether in town 
or country. Whoever did not bring in an account of 
Ins effects, was to be deprived of Ins estate, to be beat 
with rods, and publicly sold for a slave. Servius, from 
these particular accounts, which might be pretty well 
relied on, nndertook to ease the pxor by burdening the 
rich, and at the same time to please the latter by in- 
creasing their power. 

To this end he divided the Roman people into six 
classes: the first class consisted of those whose estates 
and effects amounted to the value of 10,000 drachme, 
or 100,000 ases of brass ; the first way of computing be. 
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ing used by the Greeks, and the latter by the Latins: 
This class was subdivided into 80 centurie:, or com- 
pines of foot. ‘To these Servius joined 18 centuries 
of Roman knights, who fought on hor-ebick ; aad ap- 
pointed this considerable body of horsemen to be at 
the head of the first class, because the estates of these 
knights, without all doubt, exceeded the suni necessary 
to be admitted into it. However, the public supplied 
them with horses ; for which a tax was laid upon wi- 
dows, who were exempt from all other tributes. This 
first class, including infautry and cavalry, consisted of 
98 centuries. The second class comprehended those 
whose estates were valued at 7500 drachme, or 75,000 
ases of brass. It was subdivided into 20 centuries, all 
foot. To these were added two ceuturies of carpen- 
ters, smiths, and other artificers. In the third class 
were those who were esteemed worth 5000 drachme, 
or 50,000 ases. This class was subdiviled into 20 cen« 
turies. The fourtl class was of those whose effects 
were rated at the value of 2500 drachme, or 25,000 
ases, and was divided into 20 centuries ; to which were 
added two other centuries of trumpets and blowers of 
the horn, who supplied the whole army with this mar~ 
tial music. The fifth class included those only whose 
whole substance did not amount to more than 1250 
drachme, or 12,500 ases; and this class was divided 
into 30 centuries. ‘he sixth class comprehended all 
those who were not worth so much as those of the fifth 
class: they exceeledin number any other class, but ne- 
vertheless were reckoned but as one century. 

The king drew from these regulations all the ad- 
vantages he had expected. Levies for the army were 
no longer raised by tribes, nor were taxes laid at so 
much a-head as formerly, but all was levied by centu- 
ries. When, for instance, an army of 20,000 men, or 
alarge supply of money, was wanted for the war, eaca 
century furnished its quota both of men and money: 
so that the first class, which contained more centuries, 
though fewer men, than all the others together, furnish- 
ed more men and more money for the public service 
than the whole Roman state besides. And by this 
means the Roman armies consisted for the most part 
of the rich citizens of Rome; who, as they had lands 
an:l effects to defend, fought with more resolution, 
while their ncles enabled them to bear the expence 
of acampaign. As it was but just the king should 
make the first class amends for the weight laid on it, 
he gave it almost the whole authority in pubhce affairs ; 
changing the comitia by curiz, in which every maa 
gave his vote, into comitia by centuries, in which the 
majority was not reck»ned by single persons, but by 
centuries, how few soever there might be in a century. 
Hence the first class, which contained more centuries 
than the other five taken together, ha:l every thiuy at 
its disposal. The votes of this ciass were first taken ; 
and if the 98 centuries happened to agree, or only 97 
of them, the affair was determined ; because tliese made 
the majority of the 193 centuries whiicli composed the 
six classes. If they disagreed, then the second, the third, 
and the otlier classes in their order, were called to vote, 
though there was very seldom any occasion to go so 
low as the fourth class for a majority of votes; so that 
by this good order Servius brought t2e affairs of the 
state to be determined by the judgment of the most 
| considerable 
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considerable citizens, who understood the public interest 


much better than the blind multitude, liable to be ini- 
posed upon, 2nd easily corrupted. on 

And now the people being thus divided into several 
orders, according to the census or valuation of their 
estates, Servius resolved to solemnize this prudent regu- 
lation by some public act of religion, that it might be 


the more respected and the more lasting. Accordingly, 


all the citizens were commanded to appear, on a day ap~ 
pointed, in the Campus Martius, which was a large plain, 


‘lying between the city and the Tiber, formerly conse- 


crated by Romulus to thegod Mars. Here the centuries 
being drawn up in battalia, a solemn lustration or expia- 
tory sacrificewzs performed in the name of all the people. 
The sacrifice consisted of a sow, a sheep, and a buil, 
whence it took the name of swovelaurilia. The whole 
ceremony was called lustrum, a luendo ; that is, from, 
paying, expiating, clearing, or perhaps fromthe goddess 
Lua, who presided over expiations, and to whom Servius 
had dedicated a temple. This wise king considering, 
that in the space of five years there might be such altera- 
tions in the fortunes of private persons as to entitle some 
to be raised to a higher class, and reduce others to a 
lower, enjoined that the census should be renewed every 
five years. As the census was usually closed by the lus- 
trum, the Romans henceforth began to compute time by 
lustrums, each lustrum containing the space of five years. 
However, the lustrums were not always regularly ob- 
served, but often put off, though the census had been 
made in the fifth year. Some writers are of opinion, 
that Servius at this time coined the first money that had 
ever appeared at Rome; and add, that thecircumstances 
of the lustrum probably led him to stamp the figures of 
the animals there slain on pieces of brass of a certain 
weight. 

The government vf the city being thus established in 
so regular a mamuer, Servius, touched with compassion 
for those whom the misfortunes of an unsuccessful war 
liad reduced to slavery, thought that such of them as 
had by long and faithful services deserved and obtained 
their freedom, were much more worthy of being nade 
Roman citizens, than untractable vagabonds from fo- 
reign countries, who were admitted without distinction. 
He therefore gave the freedmen their choice, either to 
return to their own country, or continue at Rome. Those 
who chose to continue there, he divided into four tribes, 
and settled them within the city; and'though they were 
distinguished from the plebeians by their old name of Ui. 
bert, or freedmen, yet they enjoyed ll the privileges of 
free citizens. The senate took offence at the regard 
which the king showed ‘to such mean people, who had 
but lately shaken off their fetters ; but Servius, by a 
most humane and judicious discourse, entirely appeased 
the fathers, who passed his institution into a law, which 
subsisted ever after. 

The wise king, having thus established order among 
the people, undertook at last to reform the royal power 
itself; his eqnity, whichwas the main spring of allhisre- 
solutions, leading him to act contrary to his own interest, 
and to sacrifice one helf of the royal authority to the 
public good. His predecessorshad reservedtethemselves 
the cognizance ofall causes both public and private; but 
Servius, finding the duties of his office too much for one 
» Committed.the cognizance of or. 


‘measures should be taken'to pursue their common inter- 
est; and, lastly, in order to draw the common people thi- 


‘sign met with no opposition: the deputies only added to 


the united nations ; and that all the cities should contri« 


-Augustus’s time, in the Latin tongue, but in Greek 
-characters. 4§ 


Tarquin his son-in-law revived in proportion as the king ‘gues uf 


‘advanced in years. His wife used her utmost endeavours 


younger sister was ever instigating Armnx, who placed 
all his happiness in a private life, to the most villanous 
PI Pp 5) 


dow. Similitude of temper and manners, formed, by de- 
grees, a great intimacy between her and Tarquin. At 


“of posterity. But these criminal nuptials were only the 


crown belonged to them 3 that Servius was an usurper, 


dinary suits to the senate, and reserved that only of state. 
crimes to limself. 

All things being now regulated at home, both in the il 
city and country, Servius turned his thoughts abroad, 
and formed a scheme for attaching the Sabines and La- the 
tins to the Romans, by such social ties as should be and 
strengthened by religion. He summoned the Latin and to the ty 
Sabine cities to send their deputies to Rome, to consult ™@% 
about an affair of great importance. When they were ‘ 
come, he proposed to them the building of a temple in 
honour of Diana, where the Latins and Sabines should 
meet once a-year, and join with the Romans in offering 
sacrifices to that goddess: that this festival would be fol. 
lowed by a council, in which all disputes between the 
cities should be amicably determined ; that there proper 


ther, a fair should be kept, at which every one might 
furnish himself with what he wanted. The king’s de- 


it, that the temple should be an inviolable asylum for 


bute towards the expence of building it. It being left 
to the king to choose a proper place for it, he pitched 
upon the Aventine hill, where the temple was built, 
and assemblies annually held in it. The laws which 
were to be observed in these gencral meetings, were en- 
graved on a pillar of brass, and were to be seen in 


But now Servius was grown old; and the ambition of Wickl| 


his daugli 


ter and a 
to check the rashness and fury of her husband, and to indian 


divert him from all criminal enterprises ; while her 


attempts. She was continually lamenting her fate in 
being tied to such an indoleut husband, and wishing she 
had either continued unmarried, or were become a wi- 


; 
) 


length she proposed nothing less to him than the murder- 
ing of her father, sister, and husband, that they two 
might mect and ascend the throne together. Soon after, 
they paved their way to an incestuous marriage, he by 
poisoning his wife, and she her husband ; and then had 
the assurance to ask the king’s and queen’s consent to 
their marriage. Servius and Tarquinia, though they 
did net give it, were silent, through too much indul- 
gence to a daughter in whom now wzs their only hope 


first step towards a yet greater iniquity. The wicked 
ambition of the new married couple first showed itself 
against the king: for they publicly declared, that the 


who, being appointed tutor to Tarquin’s grandchildren, 
had deprived his pupils of their inheritance ; that it was 
high time for an old man, who was but little able to sup- 
port the weight of public affairs, to give place to a prince 
who was of a mature age, &e. 

The patricians, whom Servius had taken great plea« 
sure in humbling during the whole time of his reign, 
Were easily gained over to Tarquin’s party ; and, by ne 

help 
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of their treasonable praetices, endeavoured todissuadehis 
daughter and son-jn-law from sueh proceedings, which 
yaight end in their ruin ; and exhorted them to wait for 
the kingdom till hisdeath. But they, despising his coun- 
sels and paternal admonitions, resolved to lay the'r elaim 
before the senate; which Serviuswas obliged tosummon: 
so that the affair eame to a formal proeess. Tarquin 
reproached his father-in-law with having aseended the 
throne without a previous interregnum ; and with hav- 
ing bought the votes of the people, and despised the 
suffrages of the senate. He then urged his own right 
of inheritance to the crown, and injustice of Servius, 
who, being only his guardian, had kept possession of it, 
when he himself was of an age to govern. Servius an- 
swered, that he had been lawfully elected by the people; 
and that, if there could be a hereditary right to the 
kingdom, the sons of Ancus had a mueh better one 
than the grandsons of the late king, who must himself 
have been an usurper. He then referred the whole to 
an assembly of the people ; which being immediately 
proclaimed all over the eity, the forum was soon filled ; 
and Servius harangued the multitude in such a manner 
as gained all their affeetions. They all cried out with 
one voiee, Let Servius reign; let him continue to make 
the Romans happy. Amidst their confused elamours, 
these words were likewise heard: Let Tarquin perish ; 
let him die; let us kill him. This language frightened 
him so, that he retired to his house in great haste ; 
while the king was conducted back to his palaee with 
the acelamations of the people. 

The ill suceess of this attempt eooled Tarquin’s ar- 
dent desire of reigning ; but his ambition made him aet 
anew part. He undertook to regain the favour of his 
father-in-law by caresses, submissions, and protestations 
of a sincere regard and affeetion for him; insomuch 
that the king, who judged of the poliey of others from 
his own, was sineerely reeonciled to him, and tranquil- 
lity re-established in the royal family. But it was not 
long ere Tarquin, roused by the eontinual reproaches 
ef his wife, began to renew his intrigues among the 
senators ; of whom he had no sooner gained a eonsider- 
able party, than he clothed himself in the royal robes, 
and eausing the fasces to be carried before him by some 
of his domesties, erossed the Roman forum, entered the 
temple where the senate used to meet, and seated him- 
self on the throne. Sueh of the senators as were in 
the faetion he found already in their places (for he had 
given them private notice to be there early) ; and the 
rest, being summoned to assemble in Tarquin’s name, 
made what haste they could to the appointed place, 
thinking that Servius was dead, sinee Tarquin assumed 
the title and funetions of king. When they were all. 
assembled, Tarquin made a long speech, reviling his 
father-in-law, and repeating the invectives against him, 
whieh he had so often uttered, ealling him a slave, an 
usurper, a favourer of the populace, and an enemy to 
the senate and patricians. When he-was yet speaking, 
Servius arrived ; and, tashly giving way to the motions 
of his eourage, without considering his strength, drew 
near the throne, to pull Tarquin down from it. This 
raised a great noise in the assembly, whieh drew the 

people into the temple; but nobody ventured to ‘part 
the twa rivals. Tarquin, therefore, being more strong 
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and vigorous seized the old man by the waist, and 


Reufe. _ 


hurrying him through the temple, threw him down from “~~” 


the top of the steps into the fornm. The king, who 
was grievously wounded, raised himself up with some 
difficulty: but all his friends had abandoned him ; only 


two or three of the people, touched with eompassion,. 


lent him their arms to eonduet him to his palace. 

As they were leading him on slowly, the eruel 
Tullia appeared in the forum, whither she had hasten- 
ed in her ehariot ou the first report of what had passed 
in the senate. She found her husbaid on the top of 
the steps of the temple ; and, transported with joy, was 
the first who saluted him king. The example was im- 


mediately followed by the senators of Tarquin’s party... 


Nor was this enough for the unnatural daughter ; she 
took aside her husband, and suggested to him; that he 
would never be safe so long as the usurper of his crown 
was alive. Hereupon Tarquin instantly dispatehed some 
of his domesties to take away the remains of the un- 
fortunate king’s life. The orders for the wicked par- 
ricide were no sooner given than Tullia mounted her 
chariot again, with an air of triumph, to return home. 
The way to her house was through a narrow street, 
called vicus cyprius, or the good street. There the assas~ 
sins had left the king’s body, which was still panting. 
At this sight, the charioteer, struek with horror, cheek- 
ed his horses, and made a stop: but Tullia forced him 
to go on ; and the blood of the father is said to have 
dyed the wheels of the chariot, and even the elothes of 
the inhuman daughter, whence the street was called 
ever after vicus sccleratus. 

The new king proved a most despotie and eruel ty- 
rant ; receiving, in the very beginning of his reign, the 
surname of proud, on aecount of his eapricious humour 
and haughty behaviour. All eontroversies whatever 
were decided by himself and his friends; and he ba- 


nished, fined, and even exeeuted, whom he pleased. . 


he census and lustrum, the division of eitizens into 
elasses and eenturies, were.abolished ; and all kinds of 
assembhes, even those for amusement and reereation, 
were prohibited, both in town and country. Nay, to 
sueh a height did Tarquin carry his insolence and ty- 
ranny, that the most virtuous of the senators went into 
voluntary banishment; while many of those who remain- 
ed were cut off on various pretences, that the king 
might enjoy their estates. 

Tarquin could not but be sensible of the extreme dan« 
ger in which he stood by losing the affections of his 
people insueh amanner. He therefore provided a suf 
ficient number of soldiers, by way of guard, to prevent 
attempts upon his person ; and gave his daughter to 
Octavius Mamilius, one of the most eonsiderable men 


among the Latins, in order to strengthen his interest: 


by this foreign alliance, in case of a revolt among his 
subjects, Mamilius aecordingly procured many friends 
to his father-in-law, but he head like to have lost them 
again by his haughty behaviour. He had desired the 
Latins to call a national council at. Ferentinum, where 
he would meet them on a day appointed by himself. 
The Latins accordingly met ; but after waiting for ses 
veral hours, Tarquin did not appear. On this, one 
Turnus Herdonius, an enterprising and eloquent man, 
who hated Tarquin, and was jealous of Mamilius, made 
a speech, in which he inveighed against the haughty 
behaviour of Tarquin, set forth the contempt which he 


had 
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Had put upon the Latins, and concluded with desiring 
the conneil to break np and return hone withent ta- 
king any firther notice of him. Mamilins, however, 
prevailed npon them to return the day following; when 
‘Tarquin made his appearance, and told tlie assembly 
that his design in calling them together was to claim 
his right of commanding the Latin armics, which he 
said was derived from his grandfather, but which he 
desired to be confirmed to him by them. These words 
were scarce out of his mouth, when Herdonius, rising 
up, entered into a detail of Tarquin’s tyranny and ar- 
bitrary behaviour at Rome, which he said, the Latins 
would soon feel in an equal degrce, if they complied 
with Tarquin’s demand. To this speech the king 
nade no reply at that time, but promised to answer him 
next day. In the mean time, however, he bribed the 
domestics of Herdonius to admit among his baggage a 
large quantity of arms: and then, telling the Latins 
that Herdonius’s opposition ‘proceeded only from ‘Tar- 
guin’s having refused him his daughter in marriage, ac- 
cused him of having laid a plot to cut off all the depu- 
ties there present, and to usurp a jurisdiction over the 
Latin cities; as a proof of which he appealed to the 
arms hid among the baggage of Herdonius. The ac- 
cused, conscious of his innocence, desired that his bag- 
gage might be searched; which being accordingly done, 
and the arms found, he was hurricd away without be- 
ing allowed to make any defence, and thrown into ‘a 
bason at the head of the spring of Ferentinum, where a 
hurdle being laid upon him, and stones laid upon the 
hurdle, he was pressed down into the water and drown- 
ed. 

In consequence of this monstrous treachery, Tarquin 
was looked upon by the Latins as their deliverer, and 
declared general of the Latin armies ; soon after which, 
the Hernici and two tribes of the Volsci entered into 
an alhance with him on the same terms. In order to 


‘keep these confelerates together, Tarquin, with their 


consent, erected a temple to Jupiter Latialis on a hill 
near the ruins of Alba, where he appointed certain 
feasts called Feria Latine to be held on the 27th of 
April, where the several nations were to sacrifice toge- 
ther, and on no account to commit any hostilities against 
each other during their continuance. The king then 
proceeded to make war on the rest of the Volsci who 
had refused to enter into an alliance with him. Some 
depredations which they had committed in the territo- 


ries of the Latins served for a pretence to begin the. 


war ; but as Tarquin had no confidence in the Romans, 
his army was composed only of a small body of them 
who were ineorporated among the Latin auxiliaries. 
However, he defeated the enemy, took one of their ci- 
ties by storm, and gave the booty to his soldiers. He 
next turned his arms against the Sabines, whom he en- 
tircly defeated in two engagements, and made the 
whole nation tributary ; for which exploits he decreed 
himself two triumphs, and on his return to Rome he 
ermployed the populace in finishing the sewers and 
circus which had been begun by his grandfather Tar- 
quun I. 

In the mean time, the persecutions of Tarquin a- 
gainst his own subjects daily drove some of the most 
considerable into banishment. A great number of pa- 
tricians tcok refuge in Gabii, a city of Latium about 13 
miles from Rome ; where the inhabitants, touched with 
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with kindness, but began a war with Tarquin on their “77 
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account. The Gabini seen to have been the most fer- 
niudable enemies whom the Romens had hitherto met 
with; since Tarquin was obliged to raise a prodigious 
bulwark to cover the city on the side of Gabi. The 
war lasted seven years; during which time, by the mu- 
tual devastations committed by the two armies, a great 
scarcity of provisions took place in Rome. The people 
soon grew clamorous ; and Tarquin being unable either 
to quiet them, or to reduce the Gabini, fell upon the 
following dishonourable and treacherous expedient. His 
son Sextus Tarquinius pretended to be on very bad 
terms with his father, and openly inveighed against him 
asa tyrant ; on which he was proclaimed a rebel, and 
publicly beaten in the forum. This being reported at 
Gabii, by persons sent thither on purpose, the inhabi- 
tants became very desirous of having Sextus among 
them; and accordingly he soon went thither, having 
previously obtained a solemn promise from the nihabi- 
tants never to deliver him up to his-fatler. Here he 
made frequent inroads into the Roman-territories, and 
always came back laden with spoil, his father sending 
against him only such weak parties as must infallibly be 
worsted. By this means he soon came to have such a 
high degree of credit among the Gabini, that he was 
chosen general of their army, and was as much master 
at Gabii as Tarquin was at Rome. Finding then that 
his authority was sufficiently established, he dispatched 
a slave to his father for instructions.; but the king, un- 
willing to return an explicit answer, only took the mes- 
senger into the garden, where he struck off the heads 
of the tallest poppies. Sextus understood that by this 
hint the king desired him to put to death the leading 
men in the city of Gabii, which he immediately put in 
execution ; and while the city was in confusion on acs 
count of this massacre, le opened the gates to his fa- 
ther, who took possession of the city with all the pride 
of a conqueror. The inhabitants dreaded every thing 
from the haughty tyranny of the Roman monarch : 


however, on this occasion he consulted his policy rather 


than his revenge ; granted them their life, liberty, and 
estates, and even entered into a treaty of alliance with 
them. The articles were written on the hide of an ox, 
which was still to be seen in the time of Augustus, in 
the temple of Jupiter Fidius. After this, however, he 


made his son Sextus king of Gabii; sending off also 


his other two sons, Titus and Arunx, the one to build 
a city at Signia, the other at Circeum, a promontory 
of the Tyrrhene sea, and both these to keep the Volsei 
In awe. 

For some time Tarquin now enjoyed a profound 
peace ; the Romans, being accustomed to oppression 


and the yoke of an imperious master, making no op-— 


position to his will. During this interval Tarquin 
met with the celebrated adventure of the Sibyl *; 


whose books were ever afterwards held in high estima- Books of! 
tion at Rome, and Tarquin appointed two persons of the Siby 


distinction to take care of them. These were called 
Duumviri: but their number was afterwards increased 
to 10, when they were called Decemviri ; and then to 
15, when they were termed Quindecemviri. At this 
time also the written civil law had its origin among the. 
Romans ; all the statutes enacted by the kings being 
collected into one body; which, from Papirius the name 


of 
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Rome. ef the collector, was called the Pupirien law. 
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“== temple of the Capitol was also finished ; for which pur- 
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pose the most skilful architects and workmen were 
brought from Hetruria, the populace being obliged to 
serve them in the most laborious parts. 

We now come to the important revolution which put 
an end to the regal power at Rome, and introduced a 
new form of government, to which this city is allowed 
to owe the greatest part of her grandeur. Tarquin, as 
we have already seen, had left himself no friends among 
the rich citizens, by reason of the oppression under 
which he made them labour; and the populace were 
equally disaffected on account of their being obliged to 
labour in his public works. Among the many persons 
of distinction who had been sacrificed to the avarice or 
suspicions of Tarquin, was one M. Junius, who had 
married the daughter of Tarquin I. This nobleman 
hac a son named L. Junius Brutus, who escaped the 
cruelty of the tyrant by pretending to be an idiot, 
which part he had ever since continued to act. Soon 
after the finishing of the works above-mentioned, a vio- 
lent plague happening to break out at Rome, Tarquin 
sent his sons Titus end Arunx to consult the oracle of 
Delphi ; and the princes tock Brutus along with them, 
to divert themselves with his pretended folly by the 
way. Brutus chose for his offering to the Delphic A- 
pollo a stick of elder, which occasioned much laugh- 
ter. However, he had the precaution to inclose a rod 
ef gold within the stick ; and to this probably it was 
ewing, that the priestess gave the princes the following 
riddle, that he who should first kiss his mother should 
succeed Tarquin in the government of Rome. This 
answer had been given to their inquiries concerning the 
succession ; upon which the two brothers either drew 
lots which of them should kiss their mother at their re- 
turn, or agreed to do it at once, that both might reign 
jointly : but Brutus, imagining the oracle had another 
meaning, fell down and kissed the earth, the common 
mother of all living. This, in all probability, the 
priestess had meant ; and had given the answer on pur- 
pose to have another proof of Brutus’s ingenuity, which 
had already discovered itself, by his offering the elder 
stick, 

On the return of the princes to Rome, they found 
their father engaged in a war with the Rutuli. The 
treasury being exhausted by the sums which Tarquin 
had expended in his public works, he had marched to 
Ardea, the capital of that nation, which lay about 20 
miles from Rome, in hopes of taking it without op- 
position. Contrary to his expectation, however, he 
was obliged to besiege it in form: and this constrained 
him to lay a heavy tax upon his subjects, which increa- 
sed the number of malcontents, and disposed every thing 
for a revolt. As the siege was carried on very slowly, 
the general officers frequently made enteitainments for 
one another in their quarters. One day, when Sextus 
Tarquinius was entertanling his brothers, the conver- 
sgtion happened to turn upon their wives: every one 
extolled the good qualities of his own ; but Collatinus 
bestowed such extravagant praises on his Lucretia, 
that the dispute ended in a kind of quarrel. It was 
then resolved that they should mount their horses and 
surprise their wives by their unexpected return, The 
King’s daughters-in-law were employed in feasting and 
diversion and seemed much disconccrted by the ap. 
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pearauce of their husbands ; but Lucretia, though the 
night was fur advanced, was found, with her maids 
about her, spinning and working in wool. She was 
not at all discomposed by the company whom lier 
husband brought with him, and they were all pleased 
with the reception she gave them. As Lucretia was 
very beautiful, Sextus Tarquinius conceived a passion 
for her, which resolving to satisfy at all events, he 
soon returned to Collatia in the absence of Lucretia’s 
husband, aud was entertained by her with great civility 
and respect. In the night time he entered Lucretin’s 
apartment, and threatened her with immediate death if 
she did not yield to his desires. But finding her not 
to be intimidated with this menace, he told her, that, 
if she still persisted in her refusal, he would kill one of 
her male slaves, and lay him naked by her when she 
was dead, and then declare to all the world that he had 
only revenged the injury of Collatinus. On this the 
virtuous Lucretia (who, it seems, dreaded prostitution 
less than the infamy attending it), submitted to the de- 
sires of Sextus; but resolved not to outlive the violence 
which had been offered her. She dressed herself in 
mourning, and took a poniard under her robe, having 
previously written to her husband to meet her at her fa- 


ther Lucretius’s house, where she refused to discover 


the cause of her grief except in a full assembly of her 
friends and relations. Here, addressing herself to her 
husband Collatinus, she acquainted him with the whole 
affair ; exhorted him to revenge the injury ; and pro- 
tested that she would not outlive the loss of’ her honour. 
Every one present gave her a solemn promise that they 
would revenge lier quarrel: but while they endeavoured 
to comfort her, she suddenly stabbed herself to the heart 
with the dagger which she had concealed under her robe. 
See Cuasrty. 

This extravagant action inflamed beyond measure the 
minds of all present. Brutus, laying aside his pretend- 
ed folly, drew the bloody dagger out of Lucretia’s bo- 
dy; and, showing it to the assembly. swore by the blood 
upon it that he would pursue Tarquin and his family 
with fire and sword: nor would he ever suffer that or 
any other family to reign in Rome. The same oath 
was taken by all the company, who were so much sur- 
prised at the apparent transition of Brutus from folly 
to wisdom, that they did whatever he desired them.— 
By his advice the gates of the city were shut, that no- 
body might go out of it to inform Tarquin of what 


_Was going forward ; which, as Lucretius had been left 


governor of the city by Tarquin, was put in execution 
without difficulty. The corps of Lucretia was then 
exposed to public view: and Brutus having made a 
speech to the people, in which he explained the myste- 
ry of his conduct in counterfeiting folly for many years 
past, proceeded to tell them that the patricians were 
come to a resolution of deposing the tyrant, and ex- 
horted them to concur in the same design. The people 
testified their approbation, and called out for arms ; but 
Brutus did not think proper to trust them with erms 
till he had first obtained a decree of the senate in fa- 
vour of the design. This was easily procured : the se- 
nate enacted that Tarquin had forfeited all the prero- 
gatives belong ng to the regal authority, condemned 
him and all his posterity to perpetual banishment, and 
devoted to the gods of hell every Roman who should 
hereafter, by word vr. deed, endeavour his restoration : 
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and this decree was unanimously confirmed by the 
cure. 

Tarquin being thus deposed, the form of government 
became the next object. Lucretius wax for the present 
declared Interrex; but Brutus being again consulted, 
declared, that though it was by no mcans proper for 
the state to be without supreme magistrates, yet It was 
equally necessary that the power should not be centered 
i: one man, and that it should not be perpetual. - For 
this reason, he proposed, that two magistrates, called 
consuls, should he elected annually ; thatthe stateshould 
thenceforth have the name of republic ; that the ensigns 
of royalty should be abolished ; and that the only en- 


signs of consular dignity should be an ivory chair, a 


white robe, and 12 lictors for their attendants. How- 
ever, that he might not utterly abolish the name of 
king, he proposed that this title should be given to him 
who had the superintendency of religious matters, who 
should thenceforth be called rex sacrorum, or hing of sa- 
cred things. | 

The scheme of Brutus being approved of, Brutus and 
Collatinus were proposed by Lucretius as the two first 
consuls, and unanimously accepted by the people, who 
thought it was impossible to find more implacab’e ene- 
mies to the Tarquins. They entered on their office 
in the year 508 B. C.; and Tullia, perceiving that now 
all was lost, thought proper to leave the city, and re- 
tire to her husband at Ardea. She was suffered to de- 
part without molestation, though the populace hooted 
at her, and cursed her as she wentalong. Tarquin, in 
the mean time, beiug informed by some who had gone 
out of Rome before the gates were shut, that Brutus 
was raising commotions to his prejudice, returned in 
haste to the city, attended only by his sors and a few 
friends; but finding the gates shut, and the people in 
arms on the walls, he returned again to the camp: but 
here again, to his surprise, lie found that the consuls 
had taken the opportunity of gaining over the army to 
their interest ; so tliat, being refused edmittance into 
the camp also, he was forced to fly for refuge, at the 
age of 76, with his wife and three sons, to Gabii, where 
Sextus had been made king. Here he continued for 
some time: but not finding the Latins very forward to 
revenge his cause, he retired into Hetruria; where, be- 
ing the country of his mother’s family, le hoped to 
find more friends, anda readierassistance for attempting 
the recovery of his throne. 

The Romans now congratulated themselves on their 
happy deliverance from tyranny. However, as Tar-” 
quin had by his policy procured himself many friends 
abroad, these now became enemies to the Roman name; 
and, by the defection of their allies, the Roman domi. 
nions were left in much the same state as they had been 
in the time of Romulus. The territory of Rome had 
alwaysbeenconfined toavery'narrowcompass. Though 
almost constantly victorious in war for 243 years, they 
had not yet gained land cnough to supply their city 
with provisions. The main strength of the state lay in 
the number of the citizens of Rome; which the custom 
of transplating the inhabitants of the conquered cities 
thither had so prodigiously increased, that it put the 
Komans.in a condition of usurping the authority over 
other nations, the most inconsiderable of which had an 
extent of territory far exceeding theirs. By frequent 
-lepredations and incursions they so harassed the petty 
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states of Latium and Hetruria, that many of them were 
constrained to enter into treaties with Rome, by whieh $ 
they obliged themselves to furnish her with auxiliaries 
wheneversheshould be pleased to invadeand pillage the 
lands of her other neighbours. Submissions ofthis kind 
the Romanscalied makingulliances with them, and these 
useful allrunces supplied the want of a larger territory ; 
but now, upon the change of her government, a!l the 
allies of Rome forsook her at once, and either stood neu- 
ter, or espoused the cause of the banished king ; so that i 
she was now obliged to maintain her liberties asshe best 
might. 7 

The new consuls in the mean time took the most ef- 
fectual methods they could for securing the libeities of 
the republic. The army which had been employed in 
the sicge of Ardea marched home under the conduct 
of Herminius and Horatius, who concluded a truce 
with the Ardeates for 15 years. The consuls then 
again assembled the people by centuries, and had the 
decree of T'arquin’s banishment confirmed ; a rez sacro- 
ruin was elected to preside at the sacrifices, and many 
of the laws of Servius Tullius were revived, to the great | 
Joy of the people, who were thus restored to their an- 
cient right of voting in all important affairs. Tarquin, 
however, resolved not to part with his kingdom on such 
easy terms. Having wandered from city to city in or- 
der to move compassion, he at length made Tarquinii 
the seat of his residence ; where he engaged the inhabi- 
tants to send an embassy to Rome, with a modest, sub- 
missive letter from himself, directed to the Roman peo= gg 
pie. ‘The ambassadors represented in such strongterms Tarquin 
to the senate how reasonable it was to let the king be Writesto 
heard before he was condemned, and the danger which. he Rom 
threatened the state {rom the neighbouring powers if people 
that common justice were refused, that the consuls in« 
clined to bring these agents before the people, and to 
leave the decision thereof to the curiz 3 but Valerins 
who had been very active in the revolution, strenuously 
opposed this, and by his influence in the senate got it 
prevented. As that illustrious body had been greatly 
thinned by the murders committed by Tarquin, new 
members were eiected from among the knights, and the 
ancient number of 300 again completed. The old se- 
ators had been called patres, or “ fathers 3” and as 
thenames of the new ones were now written on the same 
roll, the whole body received the name of palres con= 
script. 

The old king was not to be foiled by a single at- 
tempt. He prevailed on the inhabitants of Tarquinii 
to send 2 second embassy to Rome, under pretence of 
demanding the estates of the exiles, but with private 
instructions to get the consuls assassinated. The resto- 
ration of the estates of the exiles was opposed by Brn- 
tus, but Collatinus was for complying with it ; where- 
upon Brutus accused his colleague of treachery, and of 
a design to bring back the tyrant. The matter was 
then referred to the people, wliere it was carried by one 
vote in favour of the Targnins. But whilst the people , 
were employed in loading carriages with the effects of - ? 
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the exiles, and in selling what could not be carrjed off, inh 


a. 7 he in his 
e ambassadors found means to draw some of the Neare vour 


est relationsof the consuls into a plot with them. These 
were three young noblemen of the Aqnilian femily (the 


sons of Collatinus’s sister), and two of the Vitellii 
(whose sister Brutus had married) ; and these last en. 
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ne gazed Titus and Tiberius, the two sons of Brutus, in 
s-~— the sime conspiracy. They all bound themselves by 

solemu oaths, with the dreadful ceremony of drinking 
the Llaod of a murdered man and touching his entrails. 
They met at the house of the Aquilii, where they 
wrote letters to Tarquin and gave them to the ambas- 
sadors. But though they used all imaginable precau- 
tion, their proceedings were overheard by one Vindi- 
4 ciusa slave, who inmmediately communicated the whole 
i; to Valerius: upon whieh all the criminals were appre- 
stwo hended. Brutus stood judge over his own sons; and, 
own notwithstanding the intercession of the whole assembly, 
.- and the tears and lamentations of his children, com- 
~~" manded them to be beheaded ; nor would he depart 
till he saw the execution of the sentence. Having per- 
formed this piece of heroic barbarity, he quitted the 
tribunal and left Collatinus to perform the rest. Col- 
latinus, however, being inclined to spare his nephews, 
allowed them a day to clear themselves ; and caused 
Vindicius, the only witness against them, to be deliver- 
eluptohis masters. This roused the indignation of 
the people in general, especially of Valerius, who had 
promised to protect the witness, and therefore he re- 
fused to deliver him up to the lictors. The multitude 
called aloud for Brutusto return ; which whien he had 
done, he told tliem that he had executed his two sons 
im consequence of lis own paternalauthority overthem, 
but that it belonged to the people to determine the 
fate of the rest. Accordingly, by a decree of the curiz, 
all the delinquents suffered as traitors except the am- 
bassadors, who were spared out of respect to their cha- 
racter. The slave Vindicius had lus liberty granted 
him: and was presented with 25,000 ases of brass, in 
value about 801. 14s. 7d. of our money. The decree 
for restoring the estates of the exiled ‘Tarquins was an- 
nulled, their palaces were destroyed, and their lands di- 
vided among the indigent people. The publie only 
retained a piece of ground, near the Campus Martius, 
which the king had usurped. This they consecrated 
to Mars, and it afterwards became a common field 
where the Roman youth exereised themselves in run- 
ning and wrestling. But after this consecration, the 
superstitious Romans scrupled to use the corn which 
they found there ready reaped to their hands: so that, 
with some trees, it was thrown into the Tiber; and the 
water being low, it stopped in the middle of the river, 
and began to form a fine island named afterwards Insula 
Sacra. | 
The behaviour of Brutus towards his two sons struck 
such a terror into the Romans, that scarce any person 
durst oppose him ; and therefore,ashe hated Co!latinus, 
69 __ he openly accused him before the people, and without 
ceremony deposed him from the consulship, banishing 
‘:tinys, Dim at the same time from Rome. The multitude ac- 
quiesced in every thing he said, and refused to hear 
Collatinus speak in his own defence; so that the con- 
sul was on the point of being driven out with ignominy 
and <lisgrace, when Lucretiusinterposed, and prevailed 
upon Prutus to allow his eolleague quietly to resign the 
fasces, and retire of his own accord from the city. Bru- 
tus then, to remove all suspicions of personal enmity, 
procured him a present of 20 talents out of the public 
treasury, to which le added five of his own. Collzti« 
nus then retired to Lavinium, where he lived in peace, 
and at last dicd of old age. 
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After the abdicetion of Collatinus, Valerius was cho. Ruie. 
sen in his room; and as his temper agreed much better “—7™ 
with Brutus than that of Collatinus, the two consuls li- 
ved in great harmony. Nothing, however, could make 
the dethroned king forego the hope of recovering his 66 
kingdom by foree. He first engaged the Volsci and The Voisei 
Tarquinienses to join their forces in order to supporthis 2% Tar-_ 
«cl ° quinienses 
rights. The consuls marched out without delayto meet gocare i 
them. Brutus commanded the horse and Valerius the favour of 
foot, drawn np in a square battalion. The two armies Tarquin. 
being in sight of each other, Brutus advanced with his 
cavalry, at the same time that Arunx, one of Tarquin’s 
sous, was coming forward with the enemy’s horse, the 
king himself followed with the Jegions. Arunx no 
sooner discovered Brutus, than he made towards him -< 
with all the fury of an enraged enemy. Brutus ad- gos and 
vanced towards him with no less speed ; and as both aning kil! 
were actuated only by motives of hatred, without each other. 
thoughts of self-preservation, bothof them were pierced 
through with their lances. The death of the two ge- 
nerals served as a prelude to the battie; whicheontinned 
with the utmost fury till night, when it could not be 
known which side had got the victory, or which had 
lost the greatest number of men. A report was spread, 
however, that a voice had been heard out of a neigh- 
bouring wood, declaring the Romans conquerors; and 
this, probably a stratacem of Valerius, operated so 
powerfully on the superstitious minds of the Volsci, that 
they left their camp in confusion, and returned to their 
own country. It is said that Valerius, having caused 
the dead to be numbered, found, that the Volsci hadlost 
11,300 men, and the Romans only one short of that 
number. 
Valerius being left without a colleague in the con- 

sulship, and having for some reasons delayed to choose 
one, began to be suspected by the people of aspiring 
at the sovereignty ; and these suspicions wefe in scme 
measure countenanced by his building a fine house on 
the steep part of the hill Palatinus, which overlooked 
the forum, and was by them considered as a citadel. 
But of this Valerius was no sooner informed, than he 
caused this house to be pulled down, and immediately 
called an assembly of the people for the election of a 
consul, ia which helefttlem entirely free. They chose 
Lucretius ; and, being ashained of having suspected Va- 
lerius, they eomplimented him with a large ground-plot 
in an agreeable place, where they built him a house. 


»The new consn} died a few days atier his promotion, so 


that Valerius was once more left sole governor. In the 
interval betwixt the death of Lucretius and the choice 
of another consul, Valerius gave the people so many 
striking proofs of his attachment to their interest, that 
they bestowed upon him the surname of Poplicola, or 
* popular ;” nor was he ever called by another name 

afterwards. | 
When Poplicola’s year of consulship expired, the Ro- 
mans thought fit, in consequence of the critical situa- 
tion of affairs, to elect him a second time, ard joined 
with him T. Lucretius, the brother of the famous Lu- 
cretia. They began with restoring the census and lu- 
strum ; and found the number of Roman citizers, at or 
above the age of puberty, to zmount to 130,000. As 
they apprehended an attack from the Latins on ac< 
count of Tarquin, they were at great pains to fortify 
Sinquirinum or Singliuria, an important pest on that 
Re side 
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Rome. ide. Contrary to their expectations, however, the La- 
wey tins remained quiet; but a haugnty embassy was re- 
63s ceived trom Porsena king o; Clusium in Hetruria, com- 
Porsena in- manding them either to teke back the Tarquins to 
a. Rome, or to restore them their estates. ‘To the first 
vitories, Of these demands the consuls returned an absolute re- 
fusal ; and, as to the second, they answered, that it was 
Impract'cable ; a part of those estatcs having been con- 
secra’ed to Mars, an: the rest divided among indigent 
people, trom whom they could not be recovered. The 
liimunent danger which now threatened the city, pro- 
cure! Valerius the honour of a third consulship ; and 
with hom was joined Horatius Pulvilius, who had en- 
joyed the dignity for a few months before in the inter- 
val betwixt the death of Lucretius and the expiration of 
the first consulate. 

While the Romans were making the most vigorous 
feats their reparations for defence, Porsena, attended by his son 
ah Arunx and the exiles, marched towards the city at the 

head of a formidable army, which was quickly joined 
by a considerable body of Latins under Mamilius, the 
son-in-law of Tarquin. The consuls and the senate 
took all imaginable care to supply the common people 
with provisions, lest famine should induce them toopen 
the gates to Tarquin; and they desircd the country 
people to lodge their effects in the fort Janiculum, 
which overlooked the city, and which was tlie only for- 
tified place possessed by the Romans on that side the 
Tiber. Porsena, however, soon drove the Romans out 
of this fort; upon which the censuls made all their 
troops pass the river, and drew them up in order of 
battle to defend the bridge, while Porsena advanced to 
70 engagethem. The victory was a long time doubtful; 
ect of but at last the Romans fled. Horatius Cocles, nephew 
Codes, t© the consul, with Sp. Lartiusand T. Herminius, who 
had commanded the right wing, posted themselves at 
the entrance of the bridge, and fora long time bravely 
defended it ; but at last, the defensive arins of Lartius 
and Herminius being broken, they retired ; and then 
Horatius desiring them to advise the consuls frem him 
to cut the bridge at the other end, he for a while su- 
stained the attack of the enemy alone. At last, being 
wounded in the thigh, and the signal given that the 
bridge was a'most brokendown, heleaped into the river, 
aud swam across it through a shower of darts. The 
Romans, in token of gratitude for this eminent service, 
erected a statue to him in the temple of Vulcan, gave 
him as much land as he himself with one yoke of oxen 
eould plough in one day; and each of the inhabitants, 
tothe number of 300,000, gave him the value of as 
much food as each consumed in aday. But notwiih- 
standing allthis, as he had lost one eye, and from his 
wounds continued lanie throughout the remainder of 
his life, these defects prevented his ever being raised 
to the consulate, or invested with any military com- 
mani. 

The city was not yet fully invested; but as it was 
very difficult te find provisions for such a multitude, 
the inhabitants soon began to be in want. Porsena 
being informed of their difficulties, told them that he 
‘would supply them with provisions if they would take 
back their old masters ; but to this they replied, that 
hunger was aless evil than slavery and oppression. The 
constancy of the Romsns, however, was on the point 
of failing, when a yourg patrician, named Mutius Core 
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dus, with the consent of the senate and consuls, under- 
took to assassinate Porsena. He got access to the He=' 
trurian camp, disguised like a peasant, and made his 
way to the king’s tent. It happened to be the day on 
whicli the troops were all reviewed end paid; and Por- 
sena’s secretary, magnificently dressed, was sitting on 
the same tribunal with the king. Mutius, mistaking 
him for Porsena, instantly leaped upon the tribunaland 
killed him. He then attempted to make his escape; 
but being seized and brought back, he owned his de- 
sign; and with a countenance expressive of desperate 
rage and disappointment, thrust his hand which had 
missed the blow into a pan of burning coals which stood 
by, and there held it for a considerable time. On this, 
Porsena, changing hisresentment intoadmiration, gran‘- 
ed him his life and liberty, and even restored him the 
dagger with which he intended to have stabbe:! him- 
self. Mutius took it with his left band, having lost the 
use of the other; and from this time had the name of 
Scevola, or “ left-handed.” He then, in order to in- 
duce Porsena to break up the sieze, inventeda story that 
S00 young Romans, all of them as resolute as himself, 
had sworn to take away the life of the king of Hetruria, 
or to perish in the attempt. This had the desired ef- 
fect ; Porsena sent deputies to Rome, whose only de. 
mands were, that the Romans should restore the estates 
of the Targuins, or give them an equivilent, and give 
back the seven small towns which had been formerly 
taken from the Veientes. The latter of these demands 
was cheerfully complied with ; but the former was still 
refused, until Porsenashculdhearthe strong reasonsthcy 
had to urge against it. A truce being agreed on, de- 
puties were sent to the Hetrurian camp to plead the 
Roman cause against the Tarquins, ana with them ten 
young men, and as many virgins, by way of hostages for 
performing the other article. 

The reception which Porsena gave the deputies rais- 
ed the jealousy of the Tarquins; who still rctaining 
their ancient pride, refusedto admit Porsena for a judge 
between them and the Romans. But the king, with- 
out any regard to their opposition, resolved to satisfy 
himself, by an exact inquiry, whether the protection he 
had given the Tarquins was just. But while the cause 
was ready tobe opened before the Roman deputies, news 
were brought that the young women whom the Romans 
had sent as hostages had ventured to swim across the 
Tiber, and were rcturned to Rome. They had gone to 
bathe in the river, and Clelia happened to turn her 
eyes towards her native city, that sight raised in her a 
desire of returning to it. She therefore ventured to 
swim across the river; and having encouraged her com- 
panions to follow her, they all got safe to the opposite 
shore, and returned to their fathers houses. The return 
of the hostages gave the consul Poplicola great uneasi- 
ness ; he was afraid lest this rash actionmight be imput- 
ed to want of fidelity in the Romans. To remove there- 
fore all suspicions, hesent a deputationtothe Hetrurian 
camp, assuring the king that Rome had no sh:re in the 
foolish attempt of the young women; and promising to 
send them immediately back to the camp from whence 
they had fled. Porsena was easily appeased ; but the "3 
news of the speedy. return of the hostages being known qryeachery_ 
in the camp, the Tarquins, without any regard to the of the Ti 
truce, or respect to the king their protector, lay in am- quir& 
bush on the road to surprise them. Poplicola having 
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ut himself at the head of the Roman troops who escort- 
el them, sustained the attack of the Tarquins, though 
suddea and unexpecte‘, till his daughter Valeria rode 
full speed to the Hetrurian camp, and gave notice of the 
danger her father and companions were in ; and then 
Arunx, the king’s son, flying with a great body of ca- 
valry to their relief, put the aggressors to the rout. 

This notorious piece of treachery in the Tarquins 
gave Porsena strong suspicions of the badness of their 
cause. He therefore assembled the chief commanders 
of the Hetrurians ; and having heard in their presence 
the complaints of the Romans, and the justification of 
their proceedings against the Tarquins,he was so struck 
with horror at the recital of the crimes the Tarquins 
were charged with, that he immediately ordered them 
to leave his camp ; declaring that he renounced his al- 
liance with them, and would no longer continue the 
hospitality he had shewn them. He then commanded 
the ten young virgins to be brought before him, and in- 
quired who was the first authorand chief manager of the 
enterprise. They all kept silence, till Clelia herself, 
with an air of intrepidity, confessed that she alone was 
guilty, and that she had encouraged the others by her 
advice. Upon this the king, exto!ling her resolution 
above the bravery of Horatius and the intrepidity of 
Mutius, made her a present of a fine horse, with sump- 
tuous furniture. After this he concluded a peace with 
the Romans, and restored to them all their hostages ; 
decluring, that their bare word was to him a suffivient 
security for the performance of the articles. 

And now Porsena being about to return to Clusium, 
gave, before his departure, a further testimony of his re- 
spect and friend:hip for the Romans. He- knew that 
Rome was greatly distressed fur want of provisions ; but 
being afraid to offend the inhabitants by relieving them 


-in a direct manner, he ordered his suldiers to !eave be- 


hind them their tents and provisions, and to carry no- 
thing with them but their arms. As his cainp abound- 
ed with all sorts of provisions, Rome was hereby much 
relieved in her wants. The movexbles end corn of the 

ietrurians were sold by auction to private: persons ; 
and on this eccasion the Romans took up the custom 
of making a proclamation by a herald, whenever any 
effects belonging to the public were to be sold in the 
following words, T'hese are Porsena’s goods. The de- 
sign of this was to preserve the memory of that prince’s 
kindness... The senate; not satisfied with this, erected a 
Statue of the king near the comitium, and sent an em- 
bassy to him with a present of a throne adorned with 
Ivory, a sceptre, a crown of gold, and a triumphal 
robe. 

Thus the Romans escaped the greatest danger they 
had hitherto been in. However, they did not yet enjoy 
tranquillity. The Sabines revolted, and continued the 
war for some time with great obstinacy : but being de- 
feated in several engagements, they were at last obliged 
to submit ; and scarce was this war ended, when ano= 
ther began with the Latins, who now declared for King 
Tarquin. Before they began this war, however, an em- 
bassy was sent to Rome, the purport of which was, that 
the Romans should raise the siege of Fidene which had 
revolted, «nd receive the Tarquins ; who, on their part 
shou!d grant-a general amnesty. The ambassadors were 
to allow the Romans a whole year to consider on these 
overtures ; and. to threaten them with a war in case 
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they refused to comply with them. 
Tarquin and his partisans in promoting this embassy 
was, to lay hold of that opportunity to raise a sedition 
in the city. To the ambassadors therefore, of the La 
tins, he joined some of his own emissaries, who on 
their arrival in the city, found two sorts of people dis- 
posed to enter into their measures ; to wit, the slaves, 
and the meaner citizens. 


The chief view of Rome. 
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The slaves had formed a conspiracy the year befure A danger- 


to seize the Capitol, and set fire to the city in several 
quarters at the same time. But the plot being disco- 
vered, those who were concerned in it had been all 
crucified, and this execution had highly provoked the 
whole body of slaves. As to the meaner citizens, who 
were for the most part overwhelmed with debt, and 
cruelly used by their creditors, they were well appri- 
sed that there could happen no change in the govern- 
ment but to their advantage. These were the conspi- 
rators pitched upon, and to thein were given the fol- 
lowing parts to act: the citizens were to make them- 
selves masters of the ramparts and gates of the city, at 
an appointed hour of the night; and then to raise a 
great shout as a signal tu the slaves, who had engaged 
to massacre their masters at the same instant ; the gates 
of the city were then to be opened to the Tarquins, 
who were to enter Rome while it was yet reekiog with 
the blood of the senators. ‘The conspiracy was ripe for 
execution; when Tarquin’sprincipal agents, Publius and 
Marcus, both of his own name and family, being terri- 
fied with frightful dreams, had not courage enough to 
proceed in their design till they had consulted a diviner. 
However, they did not discover to him the conspiracy ; 
but only asked hin in general terms, what success they 
might expect in a project they had formed ? The sooth- 
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sayer, without the least hesitation, returned the follow - how disco- 
ing answer: Your project will end in your ruin ; dishurs Vere’. 


den yourselves of so heavy a load. iereupon the Tar- 
quins, fearing lest some of the other conspirators should 
bebeforehand with them in informing, went immediate- 
ly to S. Sulpitius, the only consul then at Rome, and 
discovered the whole matter to him. ‘The consul great- 


ly commended them, and detained them in his house, 


till, by private inquiries, he was assured of the truth of 
their depositions.. Then he assembled the senate, and 
gave the Latin ambassadorstheiz audience of leave, with 


_ an answer to their proposals ; which was, that the Ro- 


mans would neither receive the Tarquings, nor raise the 
siege of Fidene, being all to a mau ready to sacrifice 
their lives in defence cf their liberties, and willing to 


undergo any dangers rather than submit tu the govern. 


ment of a tyrant. 

The ambassadors being dismissed with this answer, 
and conducted out of the city, Sulpitius laid open to the 
fathers the dreadful conspiracy. It struck them with 
horror: but they were all at a loss in what manaer they 
should appreeliend and punish the euilty ; suuce, by the 
law of Poplicola, there was au appeal to the people in 
all capital cases; and the two wiincsses, who were 
strangers, might be excepted again-t by Roman citizens. 
In this perplexity they left the whoie conduct of this 
critical aifair to Sulpitius ; who took a me-hod which 
he thought would equally serve to prove tze suilt and 
punish the guilty. He engaged the two in/ormers to 
assemble the conspiraiors, and tv appoint a rendesvous 
at midnight in the forum, as if they designed to take 


the’ 
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Rome. the Jast measures for the execution of the enterprise. In 


rye’ the mean time he used a!l_ proper means to secure the 


city, and ordered the Roman knights to hold themselves 
ready, in the houses adjoining to the forum, to execute 
the orders they should receive. The conspirators mct 
at the time and place appointed by the two Tarquins; 
and the knights, upon a signal agreed on beforehand 
invested the forum, and blocked up all the avenues to It 
so closely,that it was impossible for any of the conspira- 
tors to make their escape. As soonas it was light, the 
two consuls appeared with a strong guard on the tribn- 
nal ; for Sulpitins had sentto his colleague Manius, who 
was besieging Fidene, desiring him to hasten to the city 
with a chosen body of troops. The people were con- 
vened by curiz, and acquainted with the conspiracy 
which had been formed against the common liberty. 


The accused were allowed to make their defence, if 


they had any thing to offer against the evidence; but 
not one of them denying the fact, the consnls repaired 
to the senate, where sentence of death was pronounced 
against the conspirators, in case the people approved it. 

This decree of the senate being read to and approved 
by the assembly, the people were ordered to retire, and 
tl.e conspirators were delivered up to the soldicrs, who 
put them all to the swerd. The peace of Rome was 
thought sufficiently secured by this stroke of severity ; 
and thercfore, though al! the conspirators were not pu- 
nished with death, it was judged proper not to make 
any further inquiries. The two informers were reward- 
ed with all the privileges of Roman citizens, 100,000 
uses, and 20 acres of land. Threc festival-days were 
appointed for expiations, sacrifices, and public games, 
by way of thanksgiving to the gods. But the general 
joy was disturbed by a melancholy accident ; as the peo- 
ple were conducting Manius Tullius the consul from the 
circus to his house, he feil from his chariot, and died 
three days after. 

The city of Fidenm was not yet reduced: it held 
out during the following consn|ship of 'T. Aibutius and 
P. Veturius ; but was taken the next year by T. Lar. 
tius, who, tozether with Q. Cloelius, was raised to the 
consular dignity. The Latins, enraged at the loss of 
this town, began to complain of their leading men ; 
which opportunity Tarquin aud Mamilius improved so 
far, as to make all the Latin cities, 24 in nnmber, enter 
into en alliance against Rome, and to bind themselves 
by oath never to violate their engagements. ‘The La- 
tins made vast preparations, as did likewise the Romans : 
but the lattcr could procure no assistance from their 
neighbours. As the Latin nation was much superior 
to them in strength, they sent deputies to solicit suc. 
cours from the several states with which they were sur- 
rounced: but their negociations proved every where 
unsucces-ful ; and, what wasworse than all,the republic 
had rebellious sons in her own bosom, who refused to 
lend their aid in defence of their conntry. The poorer 
sort of people and the debtors, refused to take the mili. 
tary oaths, or to serve ; alleging their poverty, and the 
fruitless hazards they ran in fighting for the defence of 
a city, where they were oppressed and enslaved by their 
creditors. This spirit of mutiny spread among the in- 
fericr classes, most of them refusing to list themselves, 
unless their debts were all remitted by a decree of the 
senate ; nay, they began to talk of leaving the city, and 
settling elsewhere. 
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lents of his colleague: nor were they diseppointed in 
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The senate, apprehending a general insurrection, as- | 
sembled to deliberate on the means of quieting those = 
doniestic trouhles. Some were for a free remission of 
all debts, as the safestexpedient at that juncture ; others 
urged the dangerous consequences of such a condescen- 
sion, advising them to list such only as were willing to 
serve, not doubting but those who refused their as. 
sistance would offer it of their own accord when it was 
no longer desired. Several other expedients were pro- 
posed: but at length this prevailed; to wit, that all 
actions for debts should be su-pended till the conclu« 
sion of the war with the Latins. But this the indigent 
debtors thought only a suspension of their misery ; and 
therefore it had uot the intended effect on the minds 
of the unruly multitude. The senate might indeed 
have prosecuted the ringleaders of the sedition; but 
the law of Poplicola, called the Valerian law, which 
allowed appeals to the assembly of the people, was a 
protection for the seditious, who were sure of being 
acquitted by the accomplices of their rebellion. The 
senate, therefore, to elude the effect of a privilege that 
put such a restraint upon their power, resclyed to create 
one supreme magistrate, who, with the title of dictator, 
should have an absolute power for a time: but as this 
could not be done withent striking at the law of Po- 
plicola, and transferring the power of the people in cri« 
minal cases to a magistrate superior to all laws, it was 
necessary to use artifice, in order to obtain the consent 
of the curiz. They therefore represented to them in 
a public assembly, that, in so difficult 2 conjuncture, 
when they had theix domestic quarrels to decide, and 
at the same time a powerful enemy to reprlse, it wonld 
be expedient to put the commonwealth under a single 
governcr, who, superiorto the consulsthemselvez,should 
be the arbiter of the laws, and as it were the father of 
his country ; that his power should have no limits: but, 
however, lest he should abuse it, they ought not to 
trust him with it above six months. 

The people, not foreseeing the consequences of this 
change, agreed to it; but the greatest difficulty was to 
find a man duly qualified in all respects tor so great a 
trust. T. Lartins, one of the consuls, scemed to be 
of all men the most unexceptionable ; but the senate, 
fearing to offend his colleague by an invidious prefe- 
rence, gave the cousuls the power of choosing a dicta« 
tor, and obliged them to name one of themselves, not 
doubting but Cleelius would yield to the superior ta- 
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their expectations. But Lartius, with the same readi- 
ness, named Cloclius ; and the only contest was, which 
of the two should raise the other to the suprenie autho. 
rity. Each persisted obstinately in remitting the dig- 
nity to his colleague, till Cloelius, starting up ona sud 
den, abdicated the consulship, and, after the manner 
of an interrex, proclaimed Titus Lartius dictator, who 
thereupon was obliged to take upon him the govern- 
ment o/ the republic. 99 
Lartius indeed took as much state upon him, after he ye choo 
had ‘centered upor his office, as he had shown modesty in a generl 
refusing it. Ee began by creating, without the pariici- of horseji 
pation either of the senate or people, a general of the Ro- 
man horse ; an office which lasted only during the dicta- 
torshi p. andwhich allsubsequent dictztorsrevived imme- 
diately after theirelection. Sp. Cassius, formerly consul, 
and honoured with a triumph, was the person he advan- 
ced 


bad 
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ced to this second station in the republic. Lartins, hav- 


in the next place, to make the people respect and fear 
him. With this view he never appeared in public, with- 
out being attended by 24 lictors, to whose fasces he a- 
gain added the axes which Poplicola had caused to be 
taken from them. The novelty of this sight was alone 
sufficient to awe the seclitious, and without executions, 
tospread consternation throughout Rome. The murmurs 
of the inferior classes being by this means silenced, the 
dictator commanded a census to be taken, according to 
the institution of King Servius. Every one, without ex- 
ception, brought in his name, age, the particulars of his 


rof estate, &c. and there appeared to be in Rome 150,700 


men who were past the age of puberty. Out of these 
the dictator formed four armies: the first he command- 
ed himself ; the second he gave to Cleelius his late col- 
league; the third to Sp. Cassius his general of the horse; 
and the fourth he left in Rome, under the command 
of his brother Sp. Lartius, who was to guard the city. 
The Latins not being so forward in their preparations 
as was expected, all their hostilities against Rome this 
campaign amounted to no more than the sending a de- 
tachment into the Roman territory to lay it waste. The 
dictator gained some advantage over that party ; and 
the great humanity with which he treated the prison- 
ers and wounded, disposed the Latins to listen the more 
readily to the overtures which he at the same time made 
them for a suspension of hostilities. At length a truce 
was agreed on for a year; and then Lartins, seeing 
the republic restored to its former tranquillity, resigned 
the dictatorship, though the time appointed for its du- 
ration was not yet expired. 

The following consulship of Sempronuis Atratinus 
and Minutius Angurinus, produced nothing memora- 
ble. But the next year the truce expired, when 
Aulus Posthumius and T. Virginius took possession of 
the consulship. Both Romans and Latins were busied 
in making the necessary preparations for war. The 
nobility of Latinm, wha were for the most part im the 
interest of the Tarquins, having found means to ex- 
clude the citizens from the Latin diets, carried all 
before them in those assemblies: whereupon many of 
the citizens removed with their families to Rome, where 
they were well received. The Latins being bent up- 
on war, the senate, notwithstandmg the perfect har- 
mony that reigned between them and the people, 
thought it expedient to create a dictator. The two 
consuls were therefore empowered to name one of them- 
selves to that dignity ; wherenpon Virginius readily 
yielded it to his colleague Posthumius, as the more able 
commander. The new dictator, having created /“bu- 
tius Elva his general of the horse, and divided his army 
into four bodies, left one of them, under the command 
of Sempronius, to guard the city ; and with the other 
three, commanded by himself, Virginius, and Abu-. 
tius, marched out against the Latins, who, with an 
army of 40,000 foot and 3000 horse, under the com- 
mand of Sextus Tarquinius, Titus Tarquinius, and 
Mamilius, had already made themselves master of Cor- 
bio, a strong-hold belonging to the republic, and put 
the garrison to the sword. Posthnmius encamped in 
the night on a steep hill near the lake Regillus, and 
Virginius on another hill over against him. A®butius 
was ordered to march silently in the night, with the 
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cavalry and light-armed infantry, to take possession of” 
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a third hill upon the road by which provisions must be 
bronght to the] atins. 

Before /Ebutius had fortified his new camp, he was 
vigorously attacked by Lucius Tarquinius, whom he 
repulsed three times with great loss, the dictator hay- 
ing sent him a timely reinforcement. After this Al- 


butius intercepted two couriers sent by the Volsci -to-. 


the Latin generals, and, by letters found upen them, 
discovered, that a considerable army of the Volsci and 
Hernici were to join the Latin forces in three days. 
Upon this intelligence, Posthumins drew his three bo- 
dies of troops together, which amounted in all to no 
more than 24,000 foot and 1000 horse, with a design 
to engage the enemy before the arrival of the succonrs 
they expected. Accordingly he encouraged. his men, 
and, with his army in battle array, advanced to the 
place where the enemy was encamped. The Latins, 
who were much superior to the Romans in numbers, 
and besides began to want provisions, did not decline the 
engagement. ‘Titus Tarquinius, at the head of the 
Roman exiles and deserters, was in the centre, Mami- 
lius in the right wing, and Sextus Tarquinius in the 
left. 
the centre, Ebutius in the left wing, and Virginius in 
the right. | 

The first body which advanced was that of the dic- 
tator; and, as soon as it began to march, T. Tar. 
quinius, smgling out the dictator, ran full speed against 
him. The dictator did not decline the encounter, but, 


flying at his adversary, wounded him with a javelin in 


the right side. Upon this, the first line of the Latins 
advanced to cover tlieir general ; but he being carried 
ont of the field, they made but a faint resistance when 
charged by the troops of the dictator. They were de- 
stitute of a leader; and therefore began to retire, when 
Sextus Tarquimius, taking the place of his brother, 
brought them back to the charge, and renewed the 
fight with such vigour, that the victory. in the centre 
was still doubtful On the side of Manulins and A‘bu- 


tius, both parties, encouraged by the exaiiple of their. 


leaders, fought with incredible bravery and resolution. 
After a long and bloody centest, the two generals 
agreed to determine the donbtful victory by a single 
combat. Accordingly the champions pushed on their 
horses against each other. /Ebutius with his lance 
wounded Mamilius in the breast ; and Memihus with 
his sword ASbutins in the right arm. Neither of the 
wounds were mortal ; but, both generals falling from 
their horses, put an end to the combat. Marcus Va- 
lerius, the brotlier of Ponlicola, supplying the place of 
/Ebutius, endeavoured, at the head of the Roman 
horse, to break the enemy’s battalions; but was re- 
pulsed’ by the cavalry of the Roman royalists. At the 
same time Mamilius-appeared egain in the van, with a 
considerable body of horse and light-armed infantry. 
Valerius, with the assistance of his two nephews, the 
sons of Poplicola, and a chosen trocp of volunteers, 
attempted to break through the Latin battalions, in 
order to engage Mamilius; but being surrounded by 
the Roman exiles, he received a mortal wound in his 
side, fell from his horse, and died. The dead body 
was carried off by the two sons of Poplicola, in spite 
of the utmost efforts of the exiles, and delivered to Va- 
lerius’s servants, who conveyed it to the Roman camp ; 
| but 
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but the young heroes being afterwards invested on all 
sides, and overpowered by numbers, were both killed 
on the spat. Upon their death, the left wing of the 
Romans began to give ground, but were soon brought 
back by Posthumius; who, with a body of Roman 
knights, flying to their assistance, charged the royalists 
with such fury, that they were, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, obliged to give way, and retire in the utmost 
confusion. In the mean time Titus Horminius, one 
of the dietator’s lieutenants, having rallied those who 
had fled, fell upon some close batalions of the enemy’s 
left wing, which still kept their ground under the 
command of Mamilius, killed him with his own hand, 
and put that body to flight. But while he was busy 
in stripping the body of his enemy, he received himself 
a wound, of which he died’soon after. 

Sextus Tarquinius in the meen time maintained the 
fight with great bravery, at the head of the left wing, 
against the consul Virginius; and had even broke 
through the right wing of the Roman army, when 
the dictator attacked him unexpectedly with his ‘victo- 
rious squadrons. Then Sextus, having lost at once all 
hopes of victory, threw himself, like one in .despair, 
into the midst of the Roman knights, and there sunk 
under a multitude of wounds, after he had distinguish- 
ed himself in a most eminent manner. The death 
of the three generals was followed by the entire de- 
feat of the Latin army, Their*camp was taken and 
plundered, and most of their troops cut in pieces ; for 
of the 43,000 men who came into the field, scarce 
10,000 returned home. The next morning the Vol- 
sci and Hernici came, according to their agreement, to 
assist the Latins ; ‘but finding, upon their arrival, how 
matters had gone, some of them were for falling upon 
the Romans before they could recover from the fatigue 
of the preceding day ; hut others thought it more safe 
to send. ambassadors to the dictator, to congratulate 
him on liis victory, and assure him that they had left 
their awn country with no other design than to assist 

tome in so dangerous a war. Posthumius, by produ- 

cing their couriers and letters, gave them to understand 
that he was well apprised of their designs and treach- 
evcus proceedings. However, out of a regard to the 
law of nations, he sent them back unhurt, with a 
challenge to their generals to fight the next day ; 
but the Volsci and their confederates, not caring 
to engage a victorious army, decamped in the night, 
and returned to their respective countries before break 
of day. 

‘fire Latins having now no remedy but an éntire 
submission, sent ambassadors to solicit a peace at Rome, 
yielding themselves absolutely to the judgment of the 
senate. As Rome had long sinee made it a maxim to 
spare the nations that submitted, the motion of Titus 
Lartius, the late dictator, prevailed ; and the ancient 
treaties with the Latins were renewed, on condition, 
however, that they should restore the prisoners they had 
taken, deliver up the deserters, anddrive theRoman exiles 
gut of Latium. Thus ended the last war which the 
Romans waged with their neighbours on account of their 
banished king ; who, being now abandoned by the 
Latins. Hetrurians, and Sabines, retired into Campania, 
to Aristodemus tyrant of Cume, and there died, in the 
99 year of his age and 14th of his exile. 

‘Khe Romans were no.sooner freed from these dan- 
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gerous wars, than they began to oppress one dnother ; 


and those domestic feuds took place which continued =, 


more or less during the whole time of the republic. 


The first disturbances were occasigned by the oppres- , 
sion of the plebeians who were debtors to the patri- |». 
The senate, who were at the head of the patri- a | 


cians. 
cians, chose to the consulate one Appius Claudius, who 


violently opposed the pretensions of the plebeians ; but 


gave him for his colleague one P. Servilius, who was 
of a quite contrary opinion and disposition. The cone 
sequence of this was, that the consuls disagreed ; the 


senate did not know what to determine, and the people » 


were ready to revolt. In the midst of these distur- 
bances, an army of the Volsci advanced towards Rome ; 


the people refused to serve; and had not Servilius — 


procured some troops who served out of a personal 
affection to himself, the city would have been in great 
danger. 


But though the Volsci were for this time driven — 


back, they had no intention of dropping their designs ; 
they engaged in an alliance with them the Hernici and 
Sabines. Inthe mean time, the disputes at Rome con- 
tinued with as much violence as ever. Nay, though they 
were expressly told that the Volscian army was on its 
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way to besiege the city, the plebeians absolutely refused _ 


to march against them ; saying, that it was the same 
thing whether they were chained by their own country- 
men or by the enemy. In this extremity Servilius 
promised, that when the enemy were repulsed the se- 
nate would remit all the debts ‘of the plebeians. This 
having engaged them to serve, the consul marched out 
at their head, defeated the enemy in‘a pitched battle, 
and took their capital, giving it up to be plundered 
by his soldiers, without reserving any part for the pub- 
lic treasury, | 

Whatever might have been the reasons of Servilius 
for this step, it furnished Appius with a pretence for 
refusing him a triumph, as a man of a seditious dispo- 
sition, wlio aimed at popularity by an excessive indul- 
gence and profuseness to his soldiers. ~ Servilius, incen- 
sed at this injustice, and encouraged by the acclama- 
tions of the people, decreed himself a triumph in spite 
of Appius and the senate. After this he marched 
against the Aurunci, who had entered Latium ; and, in 
conjunction with Posthumius Regillens, he utterly de- 
feated them, end ohliged them to retire inta their own 
country. But neither the services of the general nor 
his soldiers could mollify the senate and patrician party. 
Appius even doubled the severity of his judgments, 
and imprisoned all those wha had been set at liberty 
during the war. The prisoners cried for relief to Ser- 
vilius ; but he could not obtain the accomplishment of 
those promises which the senate never had meant to 
perform ; neither did he choose to quarrel openly with 
the whole patrician body ; so that, striving to preserve 
the friendship of both parties, he incurred the hatred 
of the one and the contempt of the other. Perceiving 
therefore that he had lost all his interest with the ple- 
beians, he joined with the patricians against them ; 
but the plebeians rushing tumultuously into the forum, 
made such a noise, that no sentence pronounced by the 
Judges could be heard, and the utmost confusion pre- 
vaited through the whole city. ‘Several proposals were 
made to accommodate matters ; hut throngh the obsti- 
nacy of Appius and the majority of the senators, ae? 
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all came to nothing. In the mean time it ‘vas neces- 
sary to raise an army against the Sabines, who had ins 
vaded the territories of the republic; but the people 
refused to serve. Manius Valerius, however, brother 
to the celebrated Poplicola, once more prevailed upon 
them to march out against the common enemy ; having 
previously obtained assurances from the senate that their 
grievances should be redressed. But no sooner had 
victory declared in favour of the Romans, than the se- 
nate, apprehending that the soldiers at their return 
would challenge Valerius, who had been nominated dic- 
tator, for the performance of their promises, desired 
him and the two consuls to detain them still in the 
field, under pretence that the war was not quite finish- 
ed. The consuls obeyed ; but the dictator, whose au- 
thority did not depend on the senate, disbanded his 
army, and declared his soldiers free from the oath which 
they had taken ; and as a further proof of his attach- 
ment to the plebeians, he chose out of that order 400, 
whom he invested with the dignity of knights. After 
this he claimed the accomplishment of the promises 
made by the senate: but, instead of performing them, 
he had the mortification to hear himself loaded with 
reproaches ; on which he resigned his office as dicta- 
tor, and acquainted the people with his inability to ful- 
fil his engagements to them. No sooner were these 
transactions known in the army, than the soldiers, to a 
man, deserted tle consuls and other officers, and reti- 
red to a hill called afterwards Mons Sacer, three miles 
from Rome, where they continued to observe an exact 
discipline, offering no sort of violence whatever. The 
senate, after taking proper measures for the defence of 
the city, sent a deputation to the malcontents ; but 
it was answered with contempt. In short, all things 
tended to a civil war, when at last matters were com- 
promised by the institution of tribunes of the people, 
who had power to prevent the passing of any law that 
might be prejudicial to the people, aud whose persons 
were declared sacred, insomuch that whoever offered 
the least violence to the person of a tribune was decla- 
red accursed, his effects were to be consecrated to Ceres, 
and he himself might be killed with impunity ; and all 
the Romans were to engage themselves, ia their own 
name and that of their posterity, never to repeal this 
law. The people, after these regulations, erected an 
altar to Jupiter the Terrible, on the top of the hill 
where their camp had stood ; and when they had offer- 
ed sacrifices to the god, and consecrated the place of 
their retreat, they returned to Rome, led by their new 
magistrates and the deputies of the senate. 

Thus the Roman constitution, which had originally 
been monarchic, and from thence had passed into an 
aristocracy, began now to verge towards a democracy. 
The tribunes irnmediately After their election obtained 
permission from the senaté to elect two persons as their 
ministers or assistants, who should ease them a little in 
the great multiplicity of their affairs. They were call- 
ed plebezan ediles ; and afterwards came tu have the in- 
spection of the public baths, aqueducts, with many 
other offices originally belonging to the consuls, after 
which they were called simply ediles. 

Atl opposition to the making of recular levies be-« 
ing now at an end, the consul Cominius led an army 
against the Volsci. He defeated them in battle, and 
took from them Longula and Tolusca ; after which he 
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besieged Corioli, a city strongly fortified, and which 
wight be cailed their capital. He carried this place, 
and gained a victory over the Antiates, the same day ; 
but Cains Marcius, an eminent patrician, had ail the 
glory «f both actions. 
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their first assault, Marcius rallied the runaways, led 
them on afresh to the charge, drove back the enemy 
within their walls, and, entering the city with them, 
made himself master of it. This exploit achieved, he 
with all expedition put himselfin the foremost ranks of 
the consul’s main army, that was just going to engage 
with the Antiates, who were come to the relief of the 
place ; and there he behaved with equal bravery, and 
had equal success. 

The next day, the consul, having erected his tribunal 
before his tent, called the soldiers together. His whole 
speech to them was little more than a panegyric upon 
Marcius. He put a crown upon his head; assigned 
him a tenth part of al! the spoil; and, in the name of 
the republic, made him a present of a fine horse with 
stately furniture, giving him leave at the same time to 
choose out any ten of the prisoners for himself; and 
lastly, he allotted him as much money as he could carry 
away, Of all these offers Marcius accepted only the 
horse, and one captive of the ten, an old friend of his 
fainily, that he might give him his liberty. To add 
to the glory of the brave warrior, the consul bestowed 
on him the surname of Coriolanus, transferring thereby 
from himself to Marcius all the honour of the conquest 
of Corioli. Cominius, at his return to Rome, disband- 
ed his army ; and war was succeeded by works of reli- 
gien, public games, and treaties of peace. A census 
and a lustrum closed the events of this memorable con- 
sulship. There appeared tobe in Rome at this time no 
more than 110,000 men fit to beararms ; a number by 
many thousands less than at the last enrollment. Doubt- 
Jess great numbers had run away to avoid being slaves 
to their creditors. 

Under the following administration of T. Geganius 
and P. Minucius, Reme was terribly afflicted by a fa- 
mine, occasioned chiefly by the neglect of ploughing 
and sowing during the late troubles; for the sedition 
had happened after the autumnal equinox, abont sow- 
ing-time, and the accommodation was uct made till 
just before the winter solstice. The senate dispatched 
agents into Hetruria, Campania, the country of the 
Volsci, and even into Sicily, to buy corn. Those who 
embarked for Sicily met with a tempest which retarded 
their arrival at Syracuse ; where they were constrained 
to pass the winter. At Cume, the tyrant Aristode. 
mus seized the money brought by the commissaries ; 
and they themselves with difficulty saved their lives by 
flight. The Volsci, far from being dispose: to succour 
the Romans, would have marched against them, if a 
sudden and most destructive pestilence had not defeated 
their purpose. In Hetruria alone the Roman commissa- 
ries met with success. They sent a considerable quanti« 
ty of grain from thence to Rome in barks ; but this was 
in a short time consumed, and the misery became exces- 
sive: the people were reduced to eat any thing they 
could get ; and nature in so great extremity loathed 
nothing. 

During this distress a deputation came from Velitrz, 
a Volscian city, where the Romans had formerly p'an‘- 
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ed a colony, representing that nine parts in ten of 
its inhabitants had been swept away by a plague, 
and praying the Romans to send a new colony to 
re-people it. The conscript fathers without much hesi- 
tation granted the request, pressed the departure of the 
colony, and without delay named three leaders to con- 
cluct it. } 

The people at first were very well pleased with the 
proposal, as it gave them a prospect of relief in their 
hunger: but when they reflected on the terrible havoc 
the plague had made among the old inhabitants of Ve- 
litre, they began to fear that the place might be still 
infected ; and this apprehension became ‘so universal, 
that not one of them would consent to go thither. Ne- 
vertheless the senate atlengthpublished a decree thatall 
the citizens should draw lots ; and that those to whose 
lot it fell to be of thecolouy shorld instantly march for 
Velitree, or suffer the severest punishments for their dis- 
obedience: fear and hunger made the pecple comply ; 
and the fathers, a few days after, sent away a second 
colony to Norba, a considerable city of Latium. But 
the patricians were disappointed as to the benefit they 
expected from these measures. The plebeians who re- 
mained in Rome being more and more pressed by hunger 
and want, grew daily more angry with the senate. At 
first they assembled in small companies to vent their 
wrath in abusive complaints; and at length, in one great 
body, rushed all together into the forum, calling out up-. 
on their tribunes fer succour. 

The tribunes made it their business to heighten the 
general discontent. Having convened the people, Spu- 
rius Icilius, chiefof the college of tribunes, inveighed 
most bitterly against the senate ; and when he had end- 
ed his harangue, exhorted others to speak freely. their 
thoughts ; particularly, and by name, calling upon Bru- 
tus and Sicinius, the ringleaders of the former sedition, 
and now ediles. These men, far from attempting to 
extinguish the fire, added fresh fuel to it: And the more 
to inflame the spirits of the multitude, they enumerated 
all the past insults which the people hed suffered from 
the nobles. Brutus concluded his harangue with loudly 
threatening, that if the plebeians would follow his ad- 
vice, he would soon oblige those men who had caused 
the present calamity to find a remedy for it: after which 
the assembly was dismissed. 

The next day, the consulz, greatly alarmed at this 
commotion, and apprehending from the menaces of 
Brutus some very mischievous event, thought it advi- 
sable to convene the senators, that they might consider 
of the best means to avert the impending evil. The fa. 
thers could not agree in opinion. ‘Some were for em- 
ploying soft words and fair promises to quiet and gain 
over the most turbulent. But \ppius’s advice prevail- 
ed: which was, that the consuls shou'd call the people 
togetlier, assure themthatthe patricians had not brought 
upon them the miseries they suffered, and promise, on 
the part of the senate, all possible care to provide for 
their necessities ; but at the same time should reprove 
the disturbers of the public peace, and threaten them 
with theseverest punishmentsif they did not amend their 
behaviour. 

When the consuls, towards the close of the day, 
having assembled the people, would have signified to 
them the disposition and intention of the senate, they 
were interrupted by the tribunes. A dispute ensued, 
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in which no order or decency was observed on cither 
side. Several speaking at the same time, and with 
great vociferation, no one could be well understood 
by the audience. The consuls judged, that being the 
superior magistrates, their authority extended to all as. 
semblies of the citizens. On the other side, it was 
pretended, that the assemblies of the people were the 
province of the tribunes, as the senate was that of the 
consuls. 

The dispute grew warm, and both parties were ready 
to come.to blows ; when Brutus having put some que- 
stions to the consuls, ended it for that time. Next day 
he proposed a law which was carried, that no person 
whatever should interrupt a tribune when speaking in 
an assembly of the people: by which means the influ- 
ence and power of the popular party was considerably 
increased, and the tribunes became formidable oppo- 
nents to the consuls and patricians. An opportunity 
soon offered for both parties to try their strength. A 
great fleet of ships laden with corn from Sicily, agreat 
part of which was a present from Gelon the king of 
that country to the Romans, and the rest purchased by 
the senate with the public money, raised their spirits 
once more. 

But Coriolanus incurred their resentment, byinsisting 
that it should not be distributed tillthe grievances of the 
senate were removed. For this, the tribunes summoned 
him to a trial before the people, under pretence that he 
aspired at the sovereignty. 

When the appointed day was come, all persons were 
filled with the greatestexpectations, and a vastconcourse 
from the adjacent country assembled and filled up the 
forum. Coriolanus, upon this, presented himself before 
the people with a degree of intrepiditythat merited bet 
ter fortune. His graceful person, his persuasive elo- 
quence, the cries of those whom he had saved from the 
enemy, inclined the auditors to relent. But being con- 
founded with a new charge which he did not expect, of 
having embezzled the plunder of Antinm, the tribunes 
immediateley took the votes, and Coriolanus was cot- 
demned to perpetual exile. 

This sentence against their bravest defender struck 
the whole body of the senate with sorrow, consternation, 
and regret. Coriolauus alone, in the midst of the tu- 
mult, seemed an unconcerned spectator. He returned 
home, followed by the lamentations of hundreds of the 
most respectable senators and citizens of. Rome, to take 
a lasting leave of his wife, his children, and his mother 
Veturia. Thus recommending his little children to 
their care, he left the city, without followers or fortune, 
to take refuge with Tullus Attius, a man of great power 
among the Volscians, who took him under his protec- 
tion, and espoused his quarrel. 

The first thing to be done, was to induce the Volsci 
to break the league which had been made with Rome ; 
and for thispurpose Tullus sent many of hiscitizens thi- 
ther, in order to see some games at that time celebrate 
ing ; but at the same time gave the cenate private infor- 


mation, that the strangers had dangerous intentions of | 


burning the city. This had the desired effect ; the se. 
nate issued an order thit al} Strangers, whoever they 
were, should depart from Rome before sunset. ‘This 
order Tullus represented to his countrymeniasan infrac« 
tion of the treaty, and procured an embassy to Rome, 
complaining of the breach, and demanding back all the 
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u@ territories belonging to the Volscians, of which they had 
rm been violently dispossessed ; declaring war in case of a 
refusal: but this message was treated bythe senate with 
8 contempt. 
great = Warbeing thus declared on both sides, Coriolanus 
tges and Tullus were made generals of the Volscians ; and 
accordingly invaded the Roman territories, ravaging 
and Jaying waste all such lands as belonged to the ple- 
beians, but letting those of the senators remain un. 
touched. In the mean time, the levies went on very 
slowly at Rome ; the two consuls, who were re-elected 
by tlie people, seemed but little skilled inwar, and even 
feared to encounter a general whom they knew to be 
their superior in the field. he allies also showed their 
fears, 2nd slowly brought in their succours; so that 
Coriolanus continued to take thcir towns one after the 
other. Fortune followed him in every expedition ; and 
he was now so famous for his victories, that the Volsci 
left their towns defenceless to follow him into the field. 
The very soldiers of his colleague’s army came over to 
him, and would acknowledge no other general. Thus 
finding himself unopposed in the field, and at thehead 
of a numerous army, he at length invested the city of 
Rome itself, fully resolved to besiege it. It was then 
that the senate and the people unanimously egreed to 
send deputies to him, with proposals of restoration, in 
case he should draw off his army. Coriolanus received 
their proposals at the head of his principal officers, and, 
with the sternness of a general that was to give the law, 
refuscd their offers. 

Another embassy was now sent forth, covjuring him 
not to exact from his native city aught but what be- 
came Roinans to grant. Coriolanus, however, still per- 
sisted in his fermer demands, and granted them but 
three days in which to finish their deliberations. In this 
exigence, all that was left was another depntation still 
more solemn than either of the former, composed of the 
pontilfs, the priests, and the augurs. These, clothed 
in their habits of ceremony, and with a grave and 
mournful deportment, issued from the city, and entered 
the camp of the conqueror: but all in vain, they found 
him severe and inflexible as before. 

When the people saw them return ineffectually, they 
began to give up the commonwealth as lost. Their 
temples were filled with old men, with women and chil- 
dren, who, prostrate at their altars, put up their ardent 
prayers for the preservation of their country. Nothing 
wasto be heard but anguish and Jamentation, nothing 
to be scen but scenesof affright and distress. At length 
it was suggested to them, that what could not be ef- 
fected by the intercession of the senate or the adjuration 
of the priests, might be brought about by the tears of 
his wife, or the commands of his mother. This depu- 
tation seemed to be relished by all ; and cven the senate 
itself gave it the sanction of their authority. Veturia, 
the mother of Coviolanus, at first made some hesitation 
to undertake so pious a work : however, she at last un. 
dertook the embassy. end set forward froin the city, ac~ 
compimued by many of the principal matrons of Rome, 
with Volumnia his wite, and his two children. Coriv- 
lanus, who ata distance, discovered this mournful train 
cf females, was resolved to give them a denial, and 
cal'ed his offirers round him to be witness of his reso- 
lution ; but, when told that his mother and his wife 
were among the number, he instantly came down from 
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his tribunal to meet and embrace them. At fist, the 
women’s tears and embraces took away the power of 
words ; and the reugh soldier himself, hard as he wes, 
could not refrain from sharing in their distress. Co- 
riolanus now seemed much agitated by contending pas= 
sions ; while his mother, who saw him moved, seconded. 
her words by the most persuasive cloquence, her tears : 
his wife and children hung round him, intreating for 
protection and pity ; while the fair train, her compa- 
nions, added their lamentations,and deplored their own 
and their country’s distress. Coriolanus for a moment 
was silent, feeling the strong conflict between honour 
and inclination : at Jength, as if rouzed from his dream, 
he flew to take up his mother, who had fallen at his 
feet, crying out, “ O my mothcr, thou hast saved 
Rome, but lost thy son.” He accordingly gave orders 
to draw off the army, pretending to the officers that 
the city was too strong to be taken. Tullns, who had 
long envied his glory, was not remiss in aggravatingthe 19] 
lenity of his conduct to his countrymen. Upon their is assassi- 
return, Coriolanus was slain in an insurrection of the paged : 
people, and afterwards honourably buried, with late and oo 
ineffectual repeutance. 
The year following, the tvro consuls of the former 
year, Manlius and Fabius, were cited by the tribunes 102 
to appear before the people. ‘The Agrarian law, which a a 
had been proposed some time before, for equally divid- ° , 
ing the lands of the commonwealth among the people, 
was the object invariably pursued, and they were ac- 
cused of having made unjustifiable delays in putting it 
off. 
It seems the Agrarian law was a grant the senate 
could not think of giving up to the people. The con- 
suls, therefore, made many delays and excuses, till at 
length they were once more obliged to have recourse 
to a dictator ; and they fixed upon Quintus Cincinna- 
tus, a man who had for some time given up all views 
of ambition, and retired to his little farm, where the 
deputies of the scnate found him holding the plough, 
and dressed in the mean attire ofa labouring husband. 
man. He appeared but little elevated with the addresses 
ofceremony andthepompoushabitsthey bronyht him ; 
and, upon declaring to him the senate’s pleasure, he 
testified rather a concern that his aid snould be wanted. 
However, he departed for the city, whe:c both parties 
were strongly inflamed against each other : but he was 
resolved to side with neither ; only, by a strict attention 
to the interests of his country, instead of gaining the 
confidence of faction, to cbtain the esteem of all. 
Thus, by threats and well-timed submission, he pre- 
vailed upon the tribunes to put off their law for a time, 
and carried himself so as to be a terror to the multitude 
whenever they refused to cnlist ; and their greatest cn- 102 
courager whenever theirsubmissiondeservedit. Thus, Quelled by 
having restored that tranquillity to the people which he Cincinna- 
so much leved himself, he again gave up the sp!endours tus. 
of ambition, toenjoy it with a greater reiish in his little 
farm. 
Cincinnatus was not long retired from his office when 
a fres exigence of the state once more required his as- 
sistance. The A®qui and the Volsci, who, though still 
worsted, still were fur renewing the war, made ew in- 
roads into the territories of Rome. Minutius, one of 
the consuls who succceded Cincinnatus, was sert te op- 
pose them ; but being naturally timid, and rather morc 
o2 afraid 
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afraid of being conquered than desirous of victory, his 
army was driven into a defile between two mountains, 
from which, except through the enemy, there was no 
egress. This, however, the Aiqui had the precaution 
to fortify ; by which the Roman army was so hemined 
in on every side, that nothing remained but submission 
to the enemy, famine, or immediate death. Some 
knights, who found means of getting away privately 
through the enemy’s camp, were the first that brought 
the account of this disaster to Rome. Nothing could 
exceed the consternation of all ranks of people when in- 
formed of it. The senate at first thought of the other 
consul ; but not having sufficient experience of his abi- 
lities, they unanimously turned their eyes upon Cincin- 
natus, and resolved to make him dictator. Cincinnatus, 
the only person on whom Rome could now place her 
whole dependence, was found, as before, by the messen- 
gers of the senate, labouring in his little field with 
cheerful industry. He was at first astonished at the en- 
signs of unbounded power with which the deputies 
came to invest him; but still more at the approach of 
the principal of the senate, who came out to meet him. 
A dignity so unlooked for, however, had no effect 
upon the simplicity or the integrity of his manners ; 
and being now possessed of absolute power, and called 
upon to nominate his master of the horse, he chose a 
poor man named Tarquilius, one who, like himself, 
despised riches when they led to dishonour. Upon 
entering: the city, the dictator put on a serene look, 
and intreated all those who were able to bear arms to 
repair before sunset to the Campus Martius (the place 
where the levies were made) with necessary arms, and 
provisions for five days. He put himself at the head of 
these ; and marching all night with great expedition, 
he arrived before day within sight of the enemy. Up- 
on his approach, he ordered his soldiers to raise a loud 
shout, to apprize the consul’s army of the relief that 
was at hand. The Aqui were not a little amazed. 
when they saw themselves between two enemies ; but 
still more when they perceived Cincinnatus making the 
strongest. entrenchments beyond them, to prevent their 
escape, and. inclosing them as they had inclosed the con- 
sul. To prevent this, a furious combat ensued; but 
the Aqui, being attacked on both sides, and unable to 
resist or fly, begged a cessation of arms. They offered 
the dictator his own terms; he gave them their lives ; 
but obliged them, in token of servitude, to pass under 
‘the yoke, which was two spears set upright, and ano- 
ther across, in the form of a gallows, beneath which 
the vanquished were to march. Their captains and ge- 
nerals he-made prisoners of war, being resolved to adorn 
histriumph. As for the plunder of the enemy’s camp, 
that he gave entirely up to his.own soldiers, without re- 
serving any part for himself, or permitting those of the 
delivered army to havea share. Thus, having rescued 
a Roman army from inevitable destruction, having de- 
feated a powerful enemy, having taken and fortified 
their city, and still more, having refused any part of 
the spoil, he resigned his dictatorship, after having en- 
joyed it but 14 days. The senate would have ertriched 
him ; but he declined their proffers, choosing to retire 
once more to his farm and: his cottage, content with 
temperance and fame. 

But this repose from foreign invasion did not lessen 
the tumults of the city within. The clamours for the 
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Agrarian law still continued, and still more fiercely, 
when Sicinius Dentatus, a plebeian, advancad in years, ‘ 
but of an admirable person and military deportment, 
came forward, to enumerate his hardships and his me- 8 
rits. This old soldier made no scruple of extolling the ,,— 
various merits of his youth ; but indeed his achieve. 
ments supported ostentation. He had served his coun. 
try in the wars 40 years; he had been an officer 30, 
first a centurion, and then a tribune: he had fought 
120 battles, in which, by the force of his single arm, 
he had saved a multitude of lives: he had gained 14 
civic, three mural, and eight golden crowns, besides 83 
chains, 60 bracelets, 18 gilt spears, and 23 horse-trap- 
pings, whereof nine were for killing tle enemy in single 
combat: moreover, he had received 45 wounds, all be- 
fore, and none behind. These were his honours: yet, 
notwithstanding all this, he had never received any 
share of those lands which were won from the enemy, 
but continued to drag on a life of poverty and con- 
tempt ; while others were possessed of those very terri- 
tories which his valour had won, without any merit to 
deserve them, or ever having contributed to the con- 193 JJ 
quest. A case of so much hardship had a strong effect Violent dif 
upon the multitude ; they unanimously demanded that Sturbmaag 
the law might be passed, and that such merit should not | 
go unrewarded. It was in vain that some of the sena- 
tors rose up to speak against it; their voices were 
drowned by the cries of the people. When reason, 
therefore, could no longer be heard, passion, as usual, 
succeeded ; and the young patricians, running furionsly 
into the throng, broke the balloting urns, and disper- 
sed the multitude that offered to oppose them. For this 
they were some time after fined by the tribunes; but 
their resolution, nevertheless, for the present, put off 
the Agrarian law. 

The commonwealth of Rome had now for near 60 
years been fluctuating between the contending orders 
that composed it, till at length, each side, as if weary, 
were willing to respire a while from the mutual exer- 
tions of their claims. The citizens, now, therefore, 
of every rank, began to complain of the arbitrary de- 
cisions of their magistrates, and wished to be guided 
by a written body of laws, which being known might 101 
prevent wrongs as well as punish them. In this both Ambass- 
the senate and the people concurred, as hoping that 41 sat'l 
such laws would put an end to the commotions that so a 
long had harassed the state. It was thereupon agreed, jaws from 
that ambassadors should be sent to the Greek cities in thenes — 
Italy, and to Athens, to bring home such laws from 
thence as by experience had been found most equitable ‘ 
and useful. For this purpose, three senators, Posthu- 
mius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, were fixed upon, and 
galleys assigned to convoy them, agreeable to the ma- 
Jesty of the Roman people. While they were upon this: 
commission abroad, a dreadful plague depopulated the 
city at home, and supplied the interval of their absence: 
with other anxiety than that of wishes for their return. _ 
In about a year the plague ceased, and the ambass::dors 
returned, bringing home a body of laws, collected from 
the most. civilized states of Greece and Italy, which be- 
ing afterwards formed into ten tables, and two more be- 
ing added, made that celebrated code called the Laws 
of the Lnvelve Tables, many fragments of which remain 
to this day. 103 

The ambassadors were no sooner returned, than the pecemvtlf 

tribunes elected. 
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ne  tribraes required that a body of men should be chosen 
— to digest their new laws into proper form, and to give 

weight to the execution of them After long debates 
whether this choice should not be partly made from 
the people as well as the patricians, it was at last agreed 
that 10 of the principal senators should be elected, 
whose power, continuing for a year, should be equal to 
that of kings and consuls, and that without any ap- 
peal. The persons chosen were Appius and Genutius, 
who had been elected consuls for the ensuing year ; 
Posthumius, Sulpicius, and Maniius, the three ambas- 
sadors ; Sextus and Romulus, former consuls; with 
Julius Veturius, and Horatius, senators of the first con- 
sideration. 

The decemviri being now invested with absolute 
power, azreed to take the reins of government by turns, 
and that each should dispense justice for a day. 

These magistrates for the first year, wrought with 
extreme application ; and their work being finished, it 
was expected that they would be contented to give 

99 up their offices; but having known the charms of 

bee power, they were now unwilling to resign it: they 

abso- therefore pretended that some laws were yet wanting 
to complete their design, and intreated the senate for 
a continuance of their offices ; to which that body as- 
sented. 

But they soon threw off the mask of moderation ; 
and, regardless either of the approbation of the senate or 
the people, resolved to continue themselves, against all 
order, in the decemvirate. A conduct so notorious pro- 
duced discontents ; and these were as sure to produce 
fresh acts of tyranny. The city was become almost a 
desert, with respect to all who had any thing to lose ; 
and the decemvirs rapacity was then only discontinued, 
when they wanted fresh objects to exercise itupon. In 
this state of slavery, proscriptien, and mutual distrust, 
not one citizen was found to strike for his country’s free- 
dom ; these tyrants continued to rule without controul, 

being constantly guarded, not with their lictors alone, 
but a numerous crowd of dependents, clients, and even 
patricians, whom their vices had confederated ronnd 
19 them. 
sion of In this gloomy situation of the state, the Aiqui and 
1 'qui_ Volsci, those constant enemies of the Romans, undertook 
Volsci- their incursions, resolved to profit by the intestine divi- 
sions of the people, and advanced within about 10 miles 
of Rome. 

But the decemviri, being put in possession of all the 
military as well. as of the civil power, clivided their ar- 
my into three parts; whereof one continued with Ap- 
pins in the city, to keep it in awe; the other two 
were commanded by his colleagues, and were led, oue 
against the /Equi, and the other against the Sabines. 
The Roman soldiers had now got into a method of pu- 
nishing the gencrals whom they disliked, by suffering 
themselves to be vanquished in the field. ‘They put it 
Mi practice upon this occasion, and shamcfully aban- 

YW doned their camp upon the approach of the enemy. 
Never was the news of a victory more joyfully recei- 
ved at Rome than the tidings of this defeat: the ge- 

le nerals, as is always the case, were blamed. for the 
treachery of their men; some demanded that they 
should be deposed ; others cried out for a dictator to 
lead the troops to conquest: but among the rest, old 
Sicinius Dentatus the tribune spoke his sentiments 
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with his usual opeaness; and treating the generals Rome. 
with contempt, showed all the faults of their discipline “~~~ 
in the camp, and of their conduct in the field. Appius, 

in the mean time, was not remiss in observing the dis- 

position of the people. Dentatus, in particular, was 

marked out for vengeance, and, under pretence of do- 

ing him particular honour, he was appointed legate, 

and put at the head of the supplies which were sent 

from Rome to reinforce the army. The office of le- 

gate was held sacred among thc Romans, as in it were 112 ° 
uuited the authority of a general, with the reverence Murder of 
due to the priesthood. Dentatus, no way suspecting Sicinius 
his design, went to the camp with alacrity, where he Dentatus. 


was received with all the external marks of respect. But 
the generals soon found means of indulging their de- 
sire of revenge. He was appointed at the head of 100 
men to go and examine a more commodious place for 
encampment, as he had very candidly assured the com- 
manders that their present situation was wrong. The 
soldiers, however, who were given as his atteudants, 
were assassins; wretches who had long been ministers of 
the vengeance of the dccemviri, and who now engaged 
to murder him, though with all those apprehensions 
which his reputation, as he was called the Romun A- 
chilles, might be supposed to inspire. With these de-~ 
signs, they led him from the way into the hollow bo- 
sum of aretired mountain, wherc they began to sct up- 
on him from behind. Dentatus, now too late, percei- 
ved thie treachery of the decemviri, and was resolved to 
sel] his life as dearly as he could ; he therefore put his 
back to arock, and defended himself against those who 
pressed most closely. Though now grown cld, he had 
still the remains of his former valour, and killed no less 
than 15 of the assailants, and wounded 30. The assassins 
now therefore, terrified at his amazing bravcry, shower- 
ed in their javelins upon him at a distance; all which 
he received in his shield with undaunted resolution. 
The combat, though so unequal in numbers, was ma- 
naged for some time with doubtful success, till at length 
his assailants bethonght themselves of asccnding the 
rock against which he stood, and thus ponred down 
stones upon him from above. This succeeccd ; the old 
soldier fell beneath their united efforts, after having. 
shown by his death that he owed it to his fortitude, 
and not his fortune, that he had come off so many 
times victorious. The decer.viri pretended to join in. 
the general sorrow for sc brave a man, and decreed. 
him a funeral, with the first military honours; but the 
greatness of their apparent distress, compared with: 
their known hatred, only rendered them still. more - 
detestable to the people. 113 
But a trazsaction still more atrocious than the former Tragical 
served to inspire the citizens with a resolution to break story of 
all measures of obedience, and at last to restore freedom. Virginia. 
Appius, who still.remained at Rome, sitting one day on 
his tribunal to dispense justice, sawa maiden of exquisite 
beauty, and aged about 15, passing to one of the public 
schools, attended by a matron hernurse. Conceiving a 
violent. passion for her, he resolved to obtain the gratifi- 
cation of his desire whatever should be the consequence, 
and found means to inform himself of her name and fe. 
mily.. Her name was Vi irginta, the daughter of Virgi- 
nius a centurion, then with the army in the field ; and 
she had been contracted to Icilius, formerly a tribune of 
the people, who had agreed to marry her.at the cnd of 
the 
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the present carspaign. Appius, at first,resolved to break 
this match, and toespouse her himself: but the laws of 
the Twelve Tahles had forbidden the patricians to in- 
termarry with the plebeians ; and he eould not infringe 
these, as he was the enactor of them. Nothing there- 
fore remained hut a erimimal enjoyment: which, as he 
was long used to the indulgence of his passions, he resol- 
ved to obtain. After having vainly tried to corrupt the 
fidelity of her nurse, he had recourse to another expedi- 
ent, still more guilty. He pitched upon one Claudius, 
who had long been the minister of }11s pleasures, to assert 
the beautifn] maid was his slave, and to refer the cause 
to his tribunal for deeision. Claudius behaved exactly 
aceording to his instructions; for entering into the school, 
where Virginia was playing among her female eompa- 
nions, he seized upon her as his property, and was going 
to drag her away by force, but was prevented by the 
people drawn together by her cries. At length, after 
the first heat of opposition was over, he led the weeping 
virgin to the tribunal of Appius, and there plausibly ex- 
posed his pretensions. He asserted, that she was born in 
his house, of a female slave, who sold her to the wife of 
Virginius, who had been barren. That he had several 
credible evidenees to prove the truth of what he said; 
but that, until they could come together, it was but rea- 
sonable the slave should be delivered into‘his custody, 
bemg her proper master. Appius seemed to be struck 
with the justice of his claims. He observed, that if the 
reputed father himself were present, he might indeed be 
willing to delay the delivery af the maiden for some 
time: but that it was not lawful for him, in the present 
case, to detain her from lev master. He therefore ad- 
judged her to Clandius, as his slave, to be kept by him 
till Virginius should be able:to prove hispaternity. This 
sentence wasreceived with loud clamours and reproaehes 
hy the multitude: the women, in partieular, came round 
Virginia, as if willing to protect her from the judge's 
fury; while Icilius, her lover, boldly opposed the decree, 
and obliged Claudius to take refuge under the tribunal 
of the deeemvir. All things now threatened an open in- 
surreetion ; when Apnius, fearing the event, thought 
preper to suspend his judgment till the arrival of Virgi- 
nius, who was then about 11 miles from Rome, with 
the army. The day following was fixed for the trial ; 
and, in the mean tine, Appius sent letters to the gene- 
rals to confine Virginius, as his arrival in town might 
only serve to kindle sedition among the people. These 
letters, however, were intercepted by the eenturion’s 
friends, who sent him down a full relation of the design 
laid against the liberty and the honour of his only daugh- 
ter. Virginius, npon this, pretending the death of a 
near relation, got permission to leave the camp, and flew 
to Rome, inspired with indignation and revenge. Ae- 
cordingly, the next day he appeared before thie tribunal, 
to tle astonishment of Appius, leading his weeping 
daughter bythehand, both habited in the deepest mourn- 
ing. Claudius, the accuser, was also there, and began 
by making his demand. Virginius next spoke in turn: 
he represented that his wife had many ehildren ; that 
she had been s2en pregnant by numbers ; that, ifhe had 
intentions of adopting a suppositious child, he would 
have fixed upon a boy rather than a girl; that it was 
notorious to a‘l, that his wife had herself suckled her 
vavn child; and that it was surprising such a claim 
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should be now revived after a 15 years discontinuance, 
While the father spoke this with a stern air, Virginia 
steod trembling by, and, with looks of persuasive inno- 
cence, added weight to all his remonstrances. ‘The peo- 
ple seemed entirely satisfied of the hardship of his case, 
till Appius, fearing what he said might have dangerous 
effects upon the multitude, interrupted him, under a 
pretence of being sufficiently instructed im the merits of 
the cause, and finally adjudged her to Claudius, order- 
ing the lictors to carry her off. The lictors, in obedience 
to his command, soon drove off the throng that pressed 
round the tribunal; and now they seized wpon Virginia, 
and were delivering her up mto the hands of Claudius, 
when Virginins, who found that all was over, seemed 
to acquiesce in the sentenee. He therefore mildly m- 
treated Appius to be permitted to take a last farewell of 
one whom he had long considered as his child ; and so 
satisfied, he would return to his duty with fresh alacrity. 
With this the decemvir eomplied, but upon eondition 
that their endearments should pass in his presence. Vir- 
ginius, with the most poignant anguish, took his almost 
expiring danghter m his arms, for a while supported her 
head upon his breast, and wiped away the tears that rol- 
led down her lovely visage: and happening to be near 
the shops that surrounded the forum, he snatched up a 
knife that lay on the shambles, and buried the weapon 
in herbreast ; then hcelding it up, reeking with the blood 
of his daughter, “ Appius (he cried) by this blood of 
innoeence, I devote thy head to the infernal gods.” 
Thus saying, with the bloody knife in his hand, and 
threatening destruction to whomsoever should oppose 
him, he ran through the city,- wildly callng upon the 
people to strike for freedom, and from thence went to 
the camp, in order to spread a like flame through the 
army. 

He no sooner arrivedat the camp, followed by anume 
ber of his friends, but he informed the army of all that 
was done, still holding the bloody knife in his hand. 
He asked their pardon, and the pardon of the gods, for 


having committed so rash an action, but ascribed it all 


to the dreadful necessity of the times. ‘The army, al. 
ready predisposed, immediately withshouts eehoed their 
approbation ; and decamping, left their generals be- 
hind, to take their station once more upon Mount A- 
ventine, whither they had retired about 40 years be 
fore. The other army, which had been to oppose the 
Sabines, seemed to feel a like resentment, and came 
over in large parties to join them. 

Appius, in the mean time, did all he could to quell 
the disturbances in the city ; but finding the tumult in- 
eapable of eontronl], and perceiving that his mortal ene- 
mies, Valerius and Horatius, were the most active in op- 
position, at first attempted to find safety by fight ; ne. 
vertheless, being encouraged by Oppius, who was one 
of his colleagues, he ventured to assemble the senate, 
and urged the punishment of all deserters. The senate, 
however, were fer from giving him the relief he sought 
for ; they foresaw the dangers and miseries that threat- 
ened the state, in case of opposing the incensed ariny; 
they therefore dispatched messengers to ther, offering 
to restore their former mede of’ government. To this 
Proposal all the pecple joyfully assented, and the army 
gladly obeyed. Appius, ond Oppius one of his col- 

eagues, both ded by their own hands in prison, The 
other 
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other cight decemvirs went into volantary exile ; and 
Claudius, the pretended master of Virginia, was driven 
out after them. 

The tribunes now grew more turbulent: they pro- 
posed tivo laws ; one to permit plebeians to intermarry 
with patricians ; and the other, to permit them to be 
adinitted to the consulship also. The senators received 
these proposals with indignation, and seemed resolved to 
undergo the utmost extremities rather than suhmit to 
enactthem. However, finding their resistance only in- 
crease the commotions of the state, they at last consent- 
ed to pass the law coneerning intermarriages, hoping 
that this coucession would satisfy the people. But they 
were to be appeased but for a very short time: for, re- 
turning to their old custom of refusing to enlist upon 
the approach of an enemy, the consuls were forced to 
hold a private conference with the chief of the senate ; 
where, after many debates, Claudius proposed an expe- 
dient as the most probable means of satisfying the peo- 
ple inthe present conjuncture. This was, to create six 
or eight governors in the room of consuls, whereof one 
half at Jeast should be patricians. This project was ea- 
gerly embraced by the’ people ; yet, so fickle were the 
multitude, that though many of the plebeians stood, the 
choice wholly fell upon the patricians who offered them- 
selves as candidates. These new magistrates were cal- 
led military irtbunes ; they were at first but three, after- 
wards they were increased to four, and at length to six. 
They had the power and ensigns ot consuls ; yet that 
power being divided among a number, each singly was 
of less authority. The first that were chosen only con- 
tinued in office about three months, the augurs ha- 
ving found something amiss in the ccremonies of their 
election. 

The military tribunes being deposed, theconsuls once 
more came into office; and in order to lighten the 
weight of business whichthey were obliged to sustain, a 
new oflice was erected, namely, that of censors, to be 
chosen every fifth year. Their business was to take an 
estimate of the number and estates of the people, and to 
distribnte them into their proper classes ; to inspect into 
the lives and manners of their fellow-citizens ; to de« 
grade senators for misconduct ; to dismount knights ; 


and to turn down plebeians from their tribes into an in-. 


ferior, in case of misdemeanour. Thetwo first censors 
were Papirius and Sempronius, both patricians ; and 
from this order they coutinued to be elected for near 
100 years. : 

_ This new creation served to restore peace for some 
time among the orders; and the triumph gained over 
the Volscians, by Geganius the consul, added to the uni- 
versal satisfaction that reigned among the people. 

This calm, however, was but of short continuance : 
for, some time after, a famine pressing hard upon the 
poor, the usual complaints against the rich were renew- 
ed ; and these, as before, proving ineffectual, produced 
new seditions.. The consuls were accused of neglect in 
not having laid in proper quantities of corn: they, how- 
ever, disregarded the murmurs of the populace, content 
With exerting all their care in attempts to supply the 
pressing necessities. _But though they did all that could 
be expected from active magistrates, in providing and 
distributing provisions tothe poor ; yet Spurius Melius, 
a rich knight, who had bought up all the corn of Tus- 
cuny, by far outshone them in liberality. This dema- 
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gogue, inflamed with a secret desire oftecoming power= 


Rome. 


ful by the contentions in the state, distributed corn in y= 


great quantities among the poorer sort each day, till his 
house became an azylum of all such as wished to ex- 
change a life of labour for one of lazy dependence. 
When he had thus gained a sufficient number of parti- 
zans, he procured large quantities uf arms to be bruught 
into his house by night, and formed a conspiracy, by 
which he was to obtain the command, while some of 
the tribnnes, whom he had found mesns to corrupt, 
were to act under him, in seizing upon the liberties of 
his country. Minucius soon discovered the plot ; and 
informing the senate thereof, they immediately formed 
the resolution of creating a dictator, who should have 
the power cf quelling the conspiracy wi-hont »ppealing 
to the people. Cincinnatus, who was now 80 years 
old, was chosen once more to rescue his country from 
impending danger. He began by summoni:g Matius 


to appear ; who refused to obey. He next sent Ahala, who is. 
necting killed. 


his master of the horse, to force him; whic, 
him in the forum, and pressing Meelis io follow him to 
the dictator’s tribunal, upon his refusal Aha'a killed 
him upon the spot. The dictator applauded the resvlu- 
tion of his officer, and commanded the conspirator’s 
goods to be sold, and his honse to be demoiished, dis- 
tributing his stores among the pecple. 

The tribunes of the peop'e were mnch enraged at 
the death of Melius; and, in order to punish the se- 
nate, at the next election, instead of consuls, insisted 
upon restoring their military tribunes. With this the 
senate were obliged to:comply. The next year, how-~ 


ver, the government returned to its ancient channel, . 


and consuls were chosen. 
The Veientes had long been the rivals of Rome ; 
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they had ever taken the opportunity of its internal gpuction 
distresses to ravage its territories, and had even threat- of Veii re 
ened its ambassadors, sent to complain of these injuries, solved. 


with outrage. 


who, to the number of 304 persons, had voluntarily 
undertaken to defend the frontiers against their incur 
sions. It scemed now therefore determined, that the 
city of Veii, whatever it should cost, was to fall; and 
the Romans accordingly sat regularly down before it, 
prepared for a long and painful resistance. The 
strength of the place, or the unskilfulness of the besie- 


gers, may be inferred from the continuance of the siege, . 


which lasted for 10 years ; during which time the army 
continued encamped round it, lying in winter under 
tents made of the skins of beasts, and in summer dri- 
ving on the operations of the attack. Various was the 


success, and many were the commanders that directed — 


the siege: sometimes all the besiegers works were de-~ 
stroyed, and many of their men cut off by sallies from 
the town; sometimes they were annoyed by an army 
of Veians, who attempted to bring assis‘ance from 
without. A siege so bloody seemed to threaten de- 
population to Rome itself, by draining its forces con< 
tinually away ; so that a law was cbliged to be made 
for ail the bachelors to marry the widows of the sol- 
diers who were slain. In order to carry it on with 
greater vigour, Furius Camillus was created dictator, 
and to him was intrusted the sole power of managing 
the long pretracted war. Camillus, who, without in- 
trigue or any solicitation had raised himself to the first 

eminence 


In war they had been extremely for. - 
midable, and had cut off almost all the Fabian family ; - 
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eminence in the state, had been made one of the cen- 
sors some time before, and was considered as the head 
of that office; he was afterwards made a military tri- 
bune, aud had in this post gained several advantages 
over the enemy. It was his great courage and abilities 
in the above offices that made him thought most worthy 
to serve his country on this pressing occasion. Upon 
his appcintment, numbers of the people flocked to his 
standard, confident of success under so experienced a 
commander. Conscious, however, that he was unable 
to take the city by storm, he seeretly wrought a mine 
into it with vast labour, which opened into the midst of 
the citadel. Certain thus of success, and finding the city 
incapable of relief, he sent to the senate, desiring that 
all-who chose to share in the plunder of Veii should im- 
mediately repair tothe army. Then giving his men 
directions how to enter at the breach, the city was in- 
stantly filled with his legions, to the amazement and 
consternation of the besieged, who but a moment be- 


Js taken by fore, had rested in pertect security. Thus, like a secoud 


Camillus. 
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Troy, was the city of Veii taken, after a ten years 
siege, and with its spoils enriched the conquerors ; 
while Camillus himself, transported with the-honour of 
having subdued the rival of his native eity, triumphed 
after the manner of the kings of Rome, having his 
chariot drawn by four milk-white horses ; a distinction 
which did not fail to disgust the majority of the specta- 
tors, as they considered those as sacred, and more proper 
for domg honour to their gods than their generals. 
His usual good fortune attended Camillus in another 
expedition against the Falisci ; he routed their army, 
and besieged their capital city Falerii, which threatened 
along and vigorous resistance. Here a schoolmaster, 


‘ who had the care of :the children belonging to the 


- ducing the citizens to a speedy surrender. 


principal men of the city, having found means to de- 
coy them into the Roman camp, offered to put them 
into the hands of Camillus, as the surest means of in- 
The ge- 
neral was struck with the treachery of a wretch whose 
duty it was to protect innocence, and not to betray 
it; and immediately ordered him to be stripped, his 
hands tied behind him, and in that ignominious man- 
ner to be whipped into the town by his own scholars. 
This generous behaviour in Camillus effected more 
than his arms could:do: the magistrates of the town 
immediately submitted to the senate, leaving to Ca- 
millus the conditions of their surrender ; who only 
fined them in a sum of money to satisty his army, and 
received them under the protection and into the alliance 
of Rome. 

Notwithstanding the veneration which the virtues of 
Camillus had excited abroad, they seemed but little 
adapted to bring over the respect of the turbulent tri- 
bunes at home, as they raised some fresh accusation 
against him every day. To their other charges they 


added that of his having concealed a part of the plun- 


der of Veii, particularly two brazen gates, for his own 
use ; and appointed him a day-on which-to appear be- 
fore the people. Camillus, finding the multitude ex- 
asperated against him upen many accounts, detesting 
their ingratitude, resolved not to wait the ignominy 
of a trial; but embracing his wife and children, pre- 
pared to depart from Rome. He had already -passed 


‘as far as one of the gates, unattended on his way, and 


wnlamented. There he could suppress his indignation 
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-an embassy of three young patricians, ell brothers, and 


‘council, offered-the mediation of Rome ; and demanded 
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no longer; but, turning his face to the capitol, and 
Ifting’ up his hands to heaven, intreated all the geds ‘ 
that his country might one day be sensible of their 
injustice and ingratitude ; and so saying, he passed for-_ 
ward to take refuge at Ardea, where he afterwards 4g, 
learned that he had been fined 1500 ases by the tri. — 
bunes at home. 

The Romans indeed soon had reason to repent their 
usage of Camillus ; for now a more forinidable enemy 
than ever they had met with threatened the republic: 
an inundation-of Gauls, leaving their native woods, un- 
der the command of oue Brennus, wasted every thing 
with fire and sword. It is said that one Ceeditius, a 
man of the lowest rank, pretended to have heard a mi. 
raculous voice, which pronounced distinctly these words: 
‘«* Go to the magistrates, and tell them that the Gauls 
draw near.” The meanness of the man made his warns 
ing despised ; though, when-the event showed the truth 
of his prediction, Camillus erected a temple to the un- 
known Deity, and the Romans invented for him the 
name:of Aius Locutius. Messenger after messenger ar- 
rived with the news of the progress and devastations of 
the Gauls ; but the Romans behaved with as much se- 
curity as if it had been impossible for them to have felt 
the effects of their -depredations. At last envoys ar- 
rived at Rome, imploring the assistance of the republic 
against an army of Gauls, which had made an irruption 
into Italy, and now besieged their city. The occasion 9 
of the irruption-and siege was this: Arunx, one of the th 
chief men of Chusium in Hetruria, had been guardian 5 
to-a young lucumo, or lord of a lucomony, and had 
educated him in his house from his infancy. The lu- 
cumo, as soon as he was of an age to feel the force of 
passion, fell in love with his guardian’s wife; and, 
upon the first discovery of their intrigue, conveyed her 
away. Arunx endeavoured to obtain reparation for the 
injury he had received ; but the lucumo, by his interest 
and money, gained over the magistrates: so that the in- 
jured guardian, finding no protectors in Hetruria, resol- 
ved to make his application to the Gauls, The people 
among all the Celtic nations, to whom he chose to ad-« 
dress himself, were the Senones ; and, in order to en-« 
gage them in his quarrel, he acquainted them with the 
great plenty of Italy, and made them taste of some Ita- 
lian wines. Upon this the Senones resolved to follow 
him ; and a numerous army was immediately formed, 
which passing the Alps, under the conduct of their He- 
trurian guide, and leaving theCeltz in Italy unmolested, 
fell upon Umbria, and possessed themselves of all the 
country from Ravenna to Picenum. They were about 
six years in settling themselves in theirnew acquisitions, 
while the Romans were carrying on the siege of Veii. 
At length Arunx brought the Senones before Clusium, | 
in order to besiege that place, his wife and her lover 
having shut themselves up there. 196 

The senate, being unwilling to engage in an open The Re 
war with a nation which had never offended them, sent mans 


of the Fabian family, to bring about an accommodation 
between.the two nations. These ambassadors, being ar- 
rived at the camp of the Gauls, and conducted into the 


of Brennus, the leader of the Gauls, What injury the 
Clusini had done him ; or what pretensions any people 
from a remote country could have upen Hetruria? 

Brennus 
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Brennus answered proudly, that his right lay in his 
sword, and that ail things bel: nged to the brave ; but 
that, without having recourse to this primitive law of 
rature, he had a just complaint against the Clu-ians, 
who, having more iards than they cou'd cultivate, had 
refused to yield to him those they left untiJied: And 
what other matives had you yourselves, Romans (sid 
he), to conquer so many neighbouring nations ? You 
hive deprived the Sabines, the Albans, the Fidenates, 
the Aiqui, and the Volsci, of the best part of their ter- 
ritories. Not that we accuse you of injustice ; but it 
is evident, that vou thought this to be the prime and 
most ancient of all laws, to make the weak give way to 
the strong. Forbear therefore to interest yourselves for 
the Clusini, or allow usto take the part of the people 
you have subdued.” 
1" The Fabii were highly provoked at so haughty an 
te answer; but, dissembling their resentment, desired leave 
has- to gointo the town, under pretence cf conferring with 
the magistrates. But they were no sconer there, than 
they began to stir up the inhabitants to a vigorous de- 
fence ; nay, forgetting their character, they put them- 
. selves at the head of the besieged in a sally, in which 
Q. Fabius, the chief of the ambassadors, slew with his 
own hand one cf the principal officers of the Gauls. 
Hereupon Brennus, ca'ling the gods tu witness the per- 
fidiousness of the Romans, and their violating the law 
of nations, immediately broke up the siege of Clusium, 
8 and marched leisurely to Rome, having sent a herald 
als betore hin to demand that those ambassadors, who had 
: be $0 manifestly violated the law of nations, should be de- 
ed livered up to him. ‘The Roman senate was greatly 
| hem perplexed between their regard for the law of natio:s 
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2re- and their affection for the Fabii. The wiscst of the 
senate thought the demand of the Gauls to be but just 
and reasonable: liowever, as it concerned persons of 
great consequence and credit, the conscript fathers 1e- 
ferred the affair to the people assembled by curiz. As 
the Fabian family was very popular, the curze were so 
far from condemning the three brothcrs, that at the 
next election of military tribunes, they were chosen the 
first. Brennus, looking upon the promotion of the Fa- 
bii as a high affront on his nation, hastened his march to 
Rome. 

As his army was very numerous, the mhabitants of 
the towns and villages through which he passed left 
their habitations at his approach; but he stopped no- 
where, declaring that his design was only to be reven« 
ged onthe Romans. The six military tribunes, to wit, 
Q. Fabius, Caso Fabius, Caius Fabius, Q. Sulpitius, 
Q. Servilius, and Sextus Cornelius, marched out of 
Rome at the head of 40,000 men, without either sacri- 
ficing to the gods or consulting the auspices ; essential 
ceremonies among a people thatdrew tlieir courage and 
confidence fiom the propitious signs which the augurs 
declared to them. As most of the military tribunes 
were young, and men of more valour than experience, 

» they advanced boldlyagainst the Gauls, whose army was 
70,000 strong. ‘The two armies met near the river 
Allia, about 60 furlongs from Rome. ‘he Romans, 
that they might not be surrounded by the enemy, ex- 
tended their wings so far as to make their centre very 
thin. Their best treops, to the number of 24.000 
7 men, they posted between the river and the adjoining 
hills ; the rest they placed en the hills. The Gauls first 
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attacked the latter, who Leing soon put inteco*fusion, Heme. 
the forces in the plain were struck with such terror, Sy 


that they fled without drawing their swords. In this 
general disorder, most of the soldiers, instead of return- 
ing to Rome, fled to Vii: some were drowned as they 
endeavoured to swim acrcs3 the Tiber ; many fell i 
the pursuit by the sword of the conquercers: and some 
got to Rome, which they filled with terror and conster+ 
nation, it being believed there that all the rest were cut 
off. The day after the bat‘le, Brennus marched his 
troops into the neighbourhood of Rome, and encamped 
on the banks of the Anic. Thither his scouts brought 
him word, that the gates of the city ley open, and that 
not one Roman was to be seen on the ramparts. This 
niade bim apprehensive of some ambuscade, it being un- 
reasonabic to suppose that the Romans wonld abardcn 
their city to be plundered and sacked without making 
anyresistance. On this consideration he advanced s!ow - 
ly, which gave the Romans an opportunity to throw 
into the Cspitol all the men who were fit to hear arms. 
They carried into it all the provisions they could get ; Th 
and, thatthey might last the longer, admitted none into 
the place but such as were capable of defending it. 

As for the city, they had not sufficient forces to de- 
fend it ; and therefcre the old men, women, and clil- 
dren, seeing themselves abandoned, fled to the neigh- 
bouring towns. ‘lhe Vestals, before they left Rome, 
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_ took care to hide every thing appropriated to the gods 


which they could not carry off. The two palladiums, 
and the sacred fire. they took with them. When they 
came to the Janiculus, one Albinius, a plebeian, who 
was conveying his wife and chi‘dren in a carriage to a 
p'ace of safety, sceing the sacred virging bending under 
their load, and their feet bloody, made his family alight, 
put the priestesses and their gods isto the carriage, 
and conducted them to Cere, a city of Hetruria, 
where they met with a favourable reception. The 
Vestals remained at Care, and there continued to per- 
form the usual rites of religion ; and hencc those rites 131 

: - 
were called ceremonies. But while the rest of the ciii- Origin of 
zens at Rome were providing for their safety, about 80 the word 
of the most illustrious and venerable old men, rather ceremonies. 
than fly from their native city, chose to devote them- 
selves to death by a vow, which Fabius the high pon. 
tiff pronounced in their names. The Romans believed, 
that, by these voluntary devotements to the in‘ernal 
gods, disorder and confusion was brought among the 
enemy. Of these brave old men some were pontifices, 
others had been consuls, and others generals of armies, 
who had been honoured with triumphs. ‘I'o complete 
their sacrifice with a solemnity and pomp becoming the 
magnanimityand constancy of the Romans, theydressed 
themzelvcs in their pontifical, consular, and triumphal 
robes; and repziving to the forum, seated themselves 
there in their curule chairs, expecting the enemy and 
death with the greatest constancy. 

At length Brennus, having spent three days in use» pome nile 
less precautions, entered the city the fourth day after laged and 
the battle. He found the gates open, the walis with. burnt. 
out defence, and the houses without inhabitants. Rome 
appeared to him like a mere desert ; and this solitude 
increased his anxiety. He could not believe, either 
that all the Romans were lodged in the Capitol, or that 
so numerous a people should abandon the place of their 
nativity. On the other ‘Sins he cculd nowhere see 

any 
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Kime. any armed men but on the walls of the citadel. How- 
~~” ever, having first secured all the avenues to tlie Capitol 
with strong bodies of guards, he gave the rest of his 
soldiers leave to disperse themselves all over the city and 
plunder it. Brennus himself advanced into the forum 
with the troops under his command, in good order ; 
and there he was struck with admiration at the unex- 
pected sight of the venerable old men who had devoted 
themselves to death. Their magnificent habits, the 
majesty of their countenances, the silence thcy kept, 
their modesty and constaney at the approach of his 
troops, made him take them for so many deities: for 
they centinued as motionless as statues, and saw the 
enemy advance without showing the least concern. The 
Gauls kept a great while at an awful distance from 
them, being afraid to come near them. But at length 
one soldier bolder than the rest, having out of curiosity 
touched the beard of M. Papirius, the venerable old 
man, not being used to such familiarity, gave him a 
blow on the head with his ivory staff. ‘The soldier in 
revenge immediately killed him ; and the rest of the 
Gauls following his example, slaughtered all those ve- 
nerable old men without mercy. 

After this the enemy set no bounds to their rage 
and fury. They plundered all places, dragging such 
of the Romans as had shut themselves up in their houses 
into the streets, and there putting them to the sword 
without clistinction of age or scx. Breunus then in- 
vested the Capitol ; but being repulsed with great loss, 
in order to be revenged of the Romans for thcir resist- 
ance, he resolved to lay the city in ashes. According- 
ly by his command, the soliiers set fire to the houses, 
demolished the temples and public edifices, and rased 
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the walls to the ground. Thus was the famous city of 


Kkome entirely destroyed; nothing was to be seen in 
the place where it stood but a few little hills covered 
with ruins, and a wide waste, in which the Gauls who 
invested tlie Capitol were encamped. Brennus, finding 
he should never be able to take a place which nature 
had so well fortified otherwise than by famine, turned 
the siege into a blockade. But in the mean time, his 
army being distressed for want of provisions, he sent 
out parties to pillage the fields, and raise contributions 
in the neighbouring cities. One of these parties ap- 
peared before Ardea, where the great. Camillus had 
how spent two years in a private life. Notwithstand- 
ing the affront he had received at Rome, the love he 
bore his country was not in the least diminished. The 
senate of Ardea being met to deliberate on the mea. 
sures to be taken with relation to the Gauls, Camillus, 
more afflicted at the calamities of his country than at 
his own banishment, desired to be admitted into the 
council, where, with his eloquence, he prevailed upon 
the Ardeates to arm their youth in their own defence, 
and refuse the Gauls admittance into their city. 
Fereupon tle Gauls encamped before the city ; and 
as they despised the Ardeates after they had made 
themselves masters of Rome, they preserved neither or- 


134 der nor discipline inthe camp, but spent whole days in 
Agreat drinking. Hereupon Camillus, having easily persuaded 
number of ¥ 4 


the youth of the city to. follow him, marched out of 
Ardez in a very dark night, surprised the Gauls drown- 
ed in wine, and made a dreadful slaughter of them. 
Those who made their escape under the shelter of the 
night fell next day into the hands of the peasants, by 
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whom they were massacred without mercy. This de- 
feat of the enemy revived the courage of the Romans 
scattered about the country, especially of those who 
had retired to Veii after the unfortunate battle of Al- 
lia. There was not one of them who did not condemn 
himself for the exile of Camillus, asif he had been the 
author of it; and looking npon that great man as their 
last resource, they resolved to choose him for their lead. 
er. Accordingly, they sent without delay ambassadors 
to him, beseeching him to take into his protection the 
fugitive Romans, and the wrecks of the defeat at Allia. 
But Camillus would not accept of the command of the 
troops till the peopleassembled by curia had legally con- 
ferred it upon lim. He thought the public authority 
was lodged in the handsof thosewho were slut upin the 
citadel, and therefore would undertake nothing at the 
head of the Roman troops till a commission was brought 
him from thence. 

To do this was very difficult, the place being invested 
on all sides by the enemy. However, one Pontius Co-~ 
minius, aman of mean birth, but bold and very ambi- 
tious of glory, undertook it. He put on a light habit, 
and, providing himself with cork to keep the longer 
above water, threw himself into the Tiber above Rome 
in the beginning of the night, and suffered himself to 
be carried down with the stream. At length he came 
to the foot of the Capitol, and landed at a steep place 
where the Gauls had not thought it necessary to post 
any centinels. ‘I'here he mounted with great difficulty: 
to the rampart of the citadel ; and having made himself 
known to the guards, he was admitted into the place, 
and conducted to the magistrates. The senate being 1559 
immediately assembled, Pontius gave them an account Heisei} 
of Camillus’s victory ; and in the name of all the Ro- i | 
mans at Veii demanded that great captain for their ge- | 
neral. There was not much time spent in debates : the 
curiz being called together, the act of condemnation 
which had been passed on Camillus was abrogated, and 
he named dictator with one voice. Pontius was imme-« 
diately dispatched with the decree ; and the same good 
fortune which had attended him to the Capitol accom- 
panied him in his return. Thus was Camillus, from the 
state of banishment, raised at once to be sovereign ma- 
gistrate of his country. His promotion to the com- 
maud was no sooner known, but soldiers flocked from 
all parts to his camp ; insomuch that he soon saw hin.- 
self at the head of above 40,000 men, partly Romans 
and partly allies, who all thought themselves invincible 
under so great a general. 

While he was taking proper measures to raise the The Ga 
bloekade of the citadel, some Gauls ram bling round the endeavo 
place, perceived on the side of the hill the print of Pon- t° SP 
tius’s hands and feet. They observed likewise, that the i a 

; 
moss on the rocks was in several places torn up. From 
these marks they concluded, that somebody had lately 
gone up to and returned from the Capitol. The Gauls 
immediately made their report to Brennus of what they 
had observed ; and that experienced cominander laid a 
design, which he imparted to nobody, of surprising the 
place by the same way that the Roman liad ascended. 
With this view he chose out of the army such soldiers 
as had dwelt in mountainous countries, and been accu- 
stomed from their youth to climb precipices. These 
he ordered, after he had we!l examined the nature of 
the place, ty ascend in the night the same way that was 

marked 
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marked out for them ; climbing twa abreast, that one 
might support the other in getting up the steep parts 
of the precipice. By this means they advanced with 
mneli difficulty from rock to rock, till they arrived at 
the foot of the wall. They proeeeded with such silence, 
that they were not diseovered or heard, either by the 
eentinels who were upon guard in tie citadel, or even 
by the dogs, that are usually awaked and alarmed at 
the least noise. But though they eluded the sagaeity 
of the dogs, they could not eseape the vigilance of the 
geese. <A floek of these birds was kept in a eourt of 
the Capitol in honour of Juno, and near her temple. 
Notwithstanding the want of provisions in the garrison, 
they had been spared out of religion; and as these 
creatures are naturally quick of hearing, they were 
alarmed at the first approaeh of the Gauls: so that 
running up and down, with their caekling and beating 
of their wings, they awaked Manlius, a gallant soldier, 
who some years before had been eonsul. He sounded 
an alarm, and was the first man who mounted the ram- 
part, where he found two Gauls already upon the wall. 


are dis- One of these offered to diseharge a blow at him with 


a _" his battle-axe ; but Manlius cut offhis right hand at one 


blow, and gave the other such a push with his buckler, 
that he threw him headlong from the top of the roek 
to the bottom. He, in his fall, drew many others with 
him ; and in the mean time, the Romans erowding to 
the plaee, pressed upon the Gauls, and tumbled them 
one over another. As the nature of the ground would 
not suffer them to make a regular retreat, or even to fly, 
most of them, to avoid the swords of the enemy, threw 
themselves down the precipice, so that very tew got 
safe baek to their camp. 

As it was the custom of the Romans at that time 
not to suffer any commendable action to go unreward- 
ed, the tribune Sulpitias assembled his troops the next 
morning, in order to bestow the mnilitary rewards on 
those who, the night before, had deserved them. Among 
these Manlius was first named ; and, in aeknowledg- 
ment of the important service he had just rendered the 


State, every soldier gave him part of the eorn which he 


received sparingly from the public 2toek, and a little 
measnre of wine out of his scanty allowance ; an incon- 
siderable present indeed in itself, but very acceptable at 
that time to the person on whom it was bestowed. The 
tribune’s next care was to punishthe negligent : aeeord- 
ingly the captain of the guard, who oughit to have had 
an eye over the centineis, was condemned to die, and, 
pursuant to his sentence, thrown down from the top of 
the Capitol. The Romans extended their punishments 
and rewards even to the animals. Geese were ever atter 
had in honour at Rome, and a floek of them alweys kept 
at the expenee of the publie. A golden image of a 
goose was erected in memory of them, and a goose every 
year carried in triumph upon a soft litter finely adorn- 
ed; whilst dogs were held in abhorrenee by the Ro- 
mans, who every year impaled one of them on a branch 
of elder. 

The blockade of the Capitol had already lasted seven 
months ; so that tle famine began to be very sensibly 
felt both by the besieged and besiegers. Camillus, 
ince his nomination to the dictatorship, being master 
of the eountry, had posted strong guards on all the 
roads ;. so that the Guals dared not stir out for fear 
of being cut to pieces. Thus Brennus, who besieged 
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the Capito’, was besieged himself, and sufferad the sane 
ineonveniences which be made the Romans undergo. 
Besides, a plague raged in his camp, whieh was placed 
in the midst of the ruins of the demolished eity, his men 
lying eonfusedly among the dead caicases of the ftv- 
mans, whom they had slain, and not buried. So great 
a number of them died in one qnarter of the city, that 
it was afterwards calied Busta Gallica, or the pace 
where the dead bodies of the Gau's were burrt. Lut, 
in the meantime, the Romans in the Capitol were 
more pinched with want than the Gauls. ‘They were 
redueed to the last extremity, and at the same time ig- 
norant both of the lamentable condition to which the 
enemy’s array was brought, and of the steps Camiilus 
was taking to relieve them. That great generai only 
waited for a favourable opportunity to fall upon the 
enemy ; but, in the mean time, suffered them to pine 
away in their infeeted eamp, not knowinz the extreme 
want the Romans endured in the Capitol, where they 
were so destitute of all sorts of provisions, that they 
eonld no longer subsist. Matters being brought to this 
sad pass on both sides, the centinels of the Capitol, and 
those of the enemy’s army, began to talk to one anc- 
ther of an accommodation. Their discourses eame at 
length to the ears of their leaders, who were not averse 
to the design. | 

The senate, not knowing what was become of Camil- 
lus, and findingthemselves hard pinehed by hunger, re- 
solved to enter upou a negociation,and empowered Sul- 
pitius, one of the military tribunes, to treat with the 
Gauls; who made no great difficulty in coming to 
terms, they being no less desirous than the Romans to 
put an end tothe war. In aconferenee, therefore, be- 
tween Brennus and Sulpitius, an agreement was made, 
and sworn to. The Romans were to pay to the 
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1000 pounds weight of gold, that is, 45,0001. sterling ; mans agree 
and the latter were to raise the siege of the Capitol, to pay 1000 


and quit all the Roman territories. On the day ap- 
pointed, Sulpitius brought the sum agreed on, and 


pounds of 
gold for 
their ran- 


Brennus the scales and weights ; for there were no gold om, 


or silver eoins at that time, metals passing only by 
weight. We are toid, that the weights of the Gauls 
were false, and their scales untrue; which Sulpitius 
complaining of, Brennus, instead of redressing the in- 
justice, threw his sword and belt into the scale where 
the weights were ; and when the tribune asked him the 
meaning of so extraordinary a behaviour, the only an- 
swer he gave was Va Viclts / “ Woto the eonquered !” 
Sulpitius was so stung with this haughty answer, that 
he was for carrying the gold back into the Capitol, and 
sustaining the siege to the last extremity; but others 
thought it advisable to put up the affront, since they had 
submitted to a far greater one, which was to pay any 
thing at all. 

During these disputes of the Roman deputies among 
themselves and with the Gauls,Camillus advaneed with 
his army to the very.gates of the eity ; and being there 
informed of what was doing, he commanded the main 
body to follow him slowly and in good order, while he, 
with the choicest of his men, hastened to the place of 
the parley. The Romans, overjoyed at his unexpeeted 
arrival, opened to make room tor him as the supreme 
magistrate of the republic, gave him an aceount of the 
treaty they had made with the Gauls, and complained 
of the wrong Brennus did them in the execution of it. 
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Rome. ‘FRey had scarce done speaking, when Camillus cried 

wey—/ out, “ Carry back this gold into the Capitol: and you, 

139 Gauls, retire with your scalcs and weights. Rome 

Camillus — must not be redeemed with gold, |:ut with steel.’ Bren- 

ae "Y nus replied, That he contravened a treaty which was 

| eoncluded and confirmed with mutual oaths. ‘“ Be it 

so (answered Camillus) ; yet it is of no force, liaving 

been made by an inferior magistrate, without the privi- 

ty or consent of the dictator. I, who am invested with 

the supreme authority over the Romans, declare the 

contract void.” At these words Brennus flew into a 

rage ; and both sides drawing their swords, a confused 

scuffle ensucd among the ruins of the houses, and in the 

narrow lanez. The Gauls, after an irrconsiderable loss, 

thought fit to retire within their camp, which they 

abandoned in the night, not caring to engage Caniil- 

lus’s whole army,-and, having marched eight miles, en- 

camped on the Gabinian way. Camillus pursued them 

as svon as it was day, and, coming up with them, gave 

them a total overthrow. The Gauls, according to Li- 

vy, male but a faint resistance, being disheartened at the 

140 loss they liad sustained the day before. It was not, 

The Gauls says that author, so much a battle as a slaughter. Ma- 

entirely cat ny of the Gauls were slain in the action, more in the 

si pursuit ; but the greater number were cut off, as they 

wandered up and down in tlie fields, by the inhabitants 

of the neighbouring villages. Jn short, there was not 

one sing'e Gaul left to carry to his countrymen the 

news of this fatal catastrophe. The camp of the barba- 

rians was plundered ; and Camillus, loaded with spoils, 

returned in triumph to the city, the soldiers in their 

songs styling him Romulus, Father of his country, and 
Second founder of Rome. 

As the houses of Rome were all demolished, end the 
walls razed, the tribunes of the people renewed, with 
more warmth than ever, an old project which had occa- 
sioned great disputes. They had formerly proposed a 
law for dividing the senate and government between 
the cities of Veii and Rome. Now this law was revi- 
ved : nay, most of the tribunes were for entirely aban- 
doning their old ruined city, and making Veii the sole 
seat of the empire. Thepeople were inclined to favour 
the project, Veii offering them a place fortificd by art 
and nature, good houses ready built, a wholesome air, 
and a fruitful territory. On the other hand, they had 
no materials for rebuilding a whole city, were quite 
exhausted by misfortunes, and even their strength was 
grea‘ly diminished. This gave them a reluctance to so 
great an undertaking, and emboldened the tribunes to 
utter seditious harangues against Camillus, es a man 
too ambitious of being the restorer of Rome. They 
even insimuated that the name of Remulus, which had 
been given him, threatened the repnblic with a new 
king. But the senate took the part of Camillus, and, 
being desirous to seo Rome rebuilt, continued him, 
contrary to custom, a full year in the office of dictstor ; 
during which time he made it his whole business to sup- 
press the strong inclination of the people to remove 
to Veil. Having assembled the curiz, he expostulated 
with them upon the matter: and by arguments drawn 
ircm prudenice, religion, and glury, prevailed upon them 
to lay aside all thoughts of leaving Rome. As it was 
necessary to have the resclution of the peop'e confirmed 
by the senate, the dictator reported it to the conscript 
Jathers, l-aving every one at full liberty to .vcte as he 
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pleased. While L. Lucretius, who was to give his 
opinion the first, was beginning to speak, it happened 
that a centurion, who with his company had been upon 
guard, and was then marching by the scnate-house, 
cried out aloud, “ Plant your colours, ensign: this is 
the best place to stay in.” The-e words were consider- 
ed as dictated by the gods themselves ; and Luerctius, e 
taking occasion from them to urge the necessity of stay 
ing in Rome, “ An happy omen (cried he); I acore 
the gods who gave it.” The whole senate appleuced 
his words ; and a decree was passed without opposition 
for rebuilding the city. 

Though the tribunes of the people were defeated 
by Camillus in this point, they resclved to exercise their 
authority against another patrician, who had indeed de- 
served punishment. This was Q. Fabius, who had vio- 
Jated the laws of nations, and thereby provoked the 
Gauls, and occasioned the burning of Rome. His 
crime being notorious, he was summoned by C. Mar- 
tius Rutilus before the assembly of the people, to an- 
swer for his conduct inhisembassy. The criminal had 
reason to fear the severest punishment : buthis relations 
gave out that he died suddenly ; which generally hap- 
pened when the accused person had courage enough to 
prevent his condemnation, and the shame of a public 1 
punishment. On the other hand, the public gave Mares 
an house situated on the Capitol to M. Manlius, as a, 
monument of lus valour, and of the gratitude cf his 
fellow. citizens. Camillus closed this year by laying 
down his dictatorship : wherenpon an interregnum en- 
sued, during which he governed the state alternately 
with P. Cornelius Scipio ; and it fell to his lot to preside 
at the election of new magistrates, when L. Valerius 
Poplicola, L. Virginius Tricostus, P. Cornelius Cossus, 
A. Manlius Capitolinus, L. AZmilius Mamercinus, and 
L. Posthumius Albinus, were chosen. The first care 
of these new magistrates was to collect all the ancient 
monuments of the religion and civil laws cf Rome 
which could be foud among the ruins of the demolish- 
ed city. The laws of the twelve tables, and some of 
the laws of the kings, had been written on brass, and 
fixed up in the forum; and the treaties made with se- 
veral nations had been engraved on pillars erectcd in 
the temples. Pains were therefore taken to gather up 
the ruins of tliese precious monuments ; and what could 
not be found was supplied by memory. The ponti- 
fices, on. their part, took care to re-establish the relt- 
Sicus ceremonics, and made also a list of lucky and un- 
lucky days. 148 

And now the governors of the republic applied them The dif 
selves wholly to rebuild the city. Plutarch tells us, rebuilt 
that as the workmen were digging among the ruins of’ 
the temple of Mars, they found Romulus’s augural staff 
untouched by the flames ; and that this was looked. 
upon as a prodigy, from whence the Romans inferred j 
that their city would continue for ever. ‘The ex pence 
of building private houses was paitly defrayed out of 
the publictreasure. The axdiles had the directionof the 
works ; but they had so little taste for order or beeuty, 
that the city, when rebuilt, was even less regular than in 
the time of Romulus. And though in Augustus’s time, ' 
when Rome became the capital of the known world, 
the temples, palaces and private houses, were built in 
a more magnificent manner than before ; yet even then 
these new deccrations did not rectify the faults of the 
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tome plan upon which the city had been built after its first 

sv~/ demelition. 
144 Rome was scarce restored, when her citizens were 
genersl alarmed by the news that all her neighbours were com- 
ee bining to her destruction. The Aiqui, the Volsci, the 
_ Hetrurians, and even her old friends the Latins and 
nb. the Hernici, entered into an alliance against her, in 
hopes of oppressing her before she had reeovered her 
strength. The republic, under this terror, nominated 
. Camillus dictator a third time. This great commander, 
having appointed Servilius to be his general of horse, 
summoned the eitizens to take arms, without excepting 
even the old men. He divided the new levies into three 
bodies. The first, under the command of A. Manlius, 
he ordered to encamp under the walls of Rome; the 
second he sent into the neighbourhood of Veil; and 
marched himself at the head of the third, to relieve the 
tribunes, whe were closely besieged in their eamp by 
the united forces of the Volsci and Latins. Finding the 
enemy encamped near Lanuvium, on the deelivity of the 
hill Marcius, he posted himself behind it, and by light- 
ing fires, gave the distressed Romans notice of his arri- 
val. The Volsci and Latins, when they understood that 
Camillus was at the head of an army newly arrived, 
__were so terrified, that they shut themselves up in their 
45 camp, which they fortified with great trees cut cown in 
uillus haste. The dictator, observing that this barrier was of 
feats the green wood, and that every morning there arose a great 
tect and wind, which blew full upon the enemy’s camp, formed 
uns, _ the design of taking it by fire. With this view he or- 
dered one part of his army to go by break of day with 
fire-brands to the windward side of the camp, and the 
other to make a brisk attack on the opposite side. By 
this means the enemy were entirely defeated, and their 
camp taken. Camillus then commanded his men to ex- 
tinguish the flames, in order to save the booty, with 
which he rewaided his army. He then left his son in 
the camp to guard the prisoners ; and, entering the 
country of the AZqui, made himself master of their capi- 
tal eity Bola. From thence he marched against the 
Volsci; whom he entirely reduced, after they had waged 
war with the Romans for the space of 107 years. Hav- 
ing subdued this untractable people, he penetrated into 
Hetruria, in order to relieve Sutrium, a town in that 
country in alliance with Rome, and besieged by a nu- 
merous army of Hetrurians. But, notwithstanding all 
the expedition Camillus could use, he did not reach the 
place before it had capitulated. The Sutrini, being 
greatly distressed for want of provisions, and exhausted 
with labour, had surrendered to the Hetrurians, who 
had granted them nothing but their lives, and the 
elothes on their backs. In this destitute condition they 
had left their own country, and were going in search 
of new habitations, when they met Camillus leading 

14g 20 army to their- relief: 

ind the The unfortunate multitude no sooner saw the Ro- 
Hetrurians. mans, but they threw themselves at the dictator’s feet, 
who, moved at this melancholy sight, desired them to 
take a little rest, and refresh themselves, adding, that 
he would soon dry up their tears, and transfer their 
sorrows. from them to their enemies. He imagined, 
that the Hetrurians would be wholly taken up in plun- 
dering the city, without being upon their guard, or 
observing any discipline. And herein he was not mis- 
taken. The Hetrurians did not. dreamin that the -dic- 
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tator could come so speedily from such a distance (0 


surprise them ; and therefore were wholly employed in 
plundering the houses and carrying off the booty, or 
feasting on the provisions they had found in them. 
Many of them were put to the sword, and an incredible 
number made prisoners; and the city was restored to its 
ancient inhabitants, who had not waited in vain for the 
performance of the dictator’s promise. And now, after 
these glorious exploits, which were finished in so short 
a time, the great Camillus eutered Rome in triumph a 
third time. 

Camillus having resigned his dictatorship, the repub- 
lic ehose six new military tribunes, Q. Quinctius, Q, 
Servius, L. Julius, L. Aquilius, L. Lucretius, and Ser. 
Sulpitius. During their administration the country of 
the Equi was laid waste, in order to put it out of their 
power to revolt anew ; and the two cities of Cortuosa 
and Contenebra, in the lucumony of the Tarquinienses, 
were taken from the Hetrurians, and entirely demolish- 
ed, At this time it was thought proper to repair the 
Capitol, and add new works to that part of the hill 
where the Gauls had endeavoured to scale the citadel. 
These works were esteemed very beautiful, as Livy in- 
forms us, even in the time of Augustus, after the city 
was embellished with most magnificent decorations. 

And now Rome being reinstated in her former 
flourishing condition, the tribunes of the people, who 
had been for some time quiet, began to renew their se- 
ditious. harangues, and revive the old quarrel about the 
division of the conquered land. The patricians had 
appropriated to themselves the Pomptin territory lately 
tiken from the Volsci, and the tribunes laid hold of this 
opportunity to raise new disturbances. But the eiti- 
zens being so drained of their money that they had not 
enough left to cultivate new farms and stock them with 
cattle, the deelamations of the tribunes made rio impres- 
sion upon their minds; so: that the project vanished. 
As for the military tribunes, they owned that their 
eleetion had been defective ; and, lest the irregularities 
of the former comitia should be continued in the suc- 
ceeding ones, they voluntarily laid down their office. 
So that, after a short interregnum, during which M. 
Manlius, Ser. Sulpitins, and L. Valerius Potitus, go- 
verned the republic, six new military tribunes L. Papi- 
rius, C. Sergius, L. Aumilius, L. Menenius, L. Vale- 
rius, and C. Cornelius, were chosen for the ensuing 
year, which was spent in works of peace. A temple, 
which had been vowed to Mars during the war with 
the Gauls, was built, and consecrated by T. Quinctius, 
who presided over the affairs of religion. As there had. 
hitherto been but few Roman tribes beyond the Tiber 
which had a right of suffrage in the comitia, four new 
ones were added, under the name of the Stellatina, Tra- 
montina, Sabatina, aud Arniensis; so that the tribes were 
now in all 25, which enjoyed the same rights and privi- 
leges. 

The expectation of an approaching war induced the 
centuries to choose Camillus one of the military tribunes 
for the next year. His colleagues were Ser. Cornelius, 


Q. Servilius, L. Quinctins, L. Horatins, and. P, Va-. 


lerius. As all these were men of moderation, they 
agreed to invest Camillus with the sole management of 
affairs in time of war; and:accordingly in full senate 
transferred, all their power into his hands ; so that ke 
became in effect dictator. It had been already deter- 
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mined in the senate to turn the arms of the republic 
against the Hetrurians ; but, upon advice that the An- 
tiates had entered the Pomptin territory, and obliged 
the Romans who had taken possession of it to retire, it 
was thought necessary to humble them before the re- 
public engaged in any other enterprise. The Antiates 
had joined the Latins and Heruici near Satricum ; so 
that the Romans, being terrified at their prodigious 
numbers, shewed themselves very backward to engage : 
whieh Camillus perceiving, he instantly mounted his 
horse, and riding through all the ranks of the army, 
encouraged them by a proper speeeht after which he 
dismounted, took the next standard-bearer by the hand, 
led him towards the enemy, and cried out, Soldzers, ad- 
vance. The soldiery were ashamed not to follow a ge- 
neral who exposed himself to the first attaek; and there- 
fore, having made a great shout, they fell upon the 
enemy with incredible fury. Camillus, in order to in- 
crease their eagerness still more, commanded a standard 
to be thrown into the middle of the enemy’s battalions; 
which made the soldiers, who were fighting in the first 
ranks, exert all the resolution they could to recover it. 
The Antiates, not bemg able any longer to make head 
against the Romans, gave way, and were entirely de. 
feated. ‘The Latins and Hernici separated from the 
Volsci, and returned home. The Volsci, seeing them- 
selves thus abandoned by their allies, took refuge in the 
neighbouring city of Satricum ; which Camillus imme- 
diately invested, and took by assault. The Volsci threw 
down their arms, and surrendered at discretion. He 
then left his army under the command of Valerius ; and 
returned to Rome to solicit the consent of the senate, 
and to make the necessary preparations for undertaking 
the siege of Antium. 

But, while he was proposing this affair to the se- 
nate, deputies arrived from Nepet and Sutrium, two ci- 
ties in alliance with Rome in the neighbourhood of He- 
truria, demanding succours against the Hetrurians, 
who threatened to besiege these two cities, which were 
the keys of Hetruria. Hereupon the expedition against 
Antium was laid aside, and Camillus commanded to 
hasten to the relief of the allied cities, with the troops 
which Servilius had kept in readiness at Rome in case 
of anemergency. Camillus immediately set out for the 
new war: and, upon his arrival before Sutrium, found 
that important place not only besieged, but almost ta- 
ken, the Hetrurians having made themselves masters of 
some of the gates, and gained possession of all the ave- 
nues leading :to the city. However, the inhabitants no 
sooner heard that Camillus was come to their relief, but 
they recovered their courage, and, by barricadoes made 
in the streets, prevented the enemy froin making them- 
selves masters of the whole city. Camillus in the mean 
time having divided his army into two bodies, ordered 
Valerius to march round'the walls, as if he designed to 
scale them, while he with the other undertook to charge 
the Hetrurians 1m the rear, force his way into the city, 
and shut up the enemy between the besieged and his 
troops. The Romans no sooner appeared but the He- 
trurians betook themselves to a disorderly flight through 
a gate which was not invested. Camillus’s troops made 
a dreadful slaughter of them within the city, while Va- 
lerius put great numbers of them to the sword without 
the walls. From reconquering Sutrium, Camillus has- 
tened to the relief of Nepet. But that city being bet- 
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ter affected to the Hetrurians than to the Romans, had  Reme. 
voluntarily submitted to the former. Wherefore Ca- —-— 
millus, having invested it with his whole army, took it : 
by assault, put all the Hetrurian soldiers without dis- 
tinetion to the sword, and condemned the authors of 
the revolt to die by the axes of the lictors. Thus end- 
ed Camillus’s military tribuneship, in which he acquired 
no less reputation than he had done m the most glorious 
of his dictatorships. 1A 
In the following magistracy of six military tribunes, Ambitio, 
a dangeyous sedition 1s said to have taken place through of M. Ma 
the ambition of Marcus Manlius, who had saved the lus, | 
Capitol from the Gauls in the manner already related. 
Though this man had pride enough to despise all the 
other great men in Rome, yet he envied Camillus, and 
took every opportunity of magnifying his own exploits 
beyond those of the dictator. But not finding such a 
favourable reception from the nobility as he desired, he 
concerted measures: with the tribunes of the people, and 
strove to gain the affections of the multitude. Not con- 
tent with renewing the proposal for the distribution of 
conquered lands, he also made himself an advocate for 
insolvent debtors, of whom there was now a great num* 
ber, as most of the lower class had been obliged to 
borrow money in order to rebuild their houses. The 
senate, alarmed at this opposition, created A. Cornelius 
Cossus dictator, for which the war with the Volsci af= 
forded them a fair pretence. Manlius, however, still 
continued to inflame the people against the patricians. 
Besides themost unbounded personal generosity, he held 
assemblies at his own house (in the citadel), where he 
confidently gave out that the senators, not content with 
being the possessors of those lands which onght to have 
been equally divided among all the citizens, had con- 
cealed with an intent to appropriate it to their own 
use, all the gold which was to have been paid to the 
Gauls, and which would alone be sufficient to discharge 
the debts of all the pcor plebeians; and he moreover 
promised to show in due time where this treasure was 
concealed. For this assertion he was brought before 
the dictator ; who commanded him to discover where 
the pretended treasure was, or to confess openly before 
the whole assembly that he had slandered the senate.— 
Manlius replied, that the dictator himself, and the prin. 
cipal persons in the senate, could only give the proper 
intelligence of this treasure, as they had been the most 
active in securing it. Upon this he was committed to 
prison ; but the people made such disturbance, thet the 
senate were soon after fain to release him. By this he 
was emboldened to continue his former practices ; till at 
last the senate gave an order to the military tribunes to 
take care that the commonwealth suffered no detriment 
from the pernicious projects of Marcus Manlius, and — 
even gave them authority to assassinate him, if they 
found it necessary so to do. At last, however, he was 
publicly accused of aspiring to be king ; however, the 
people, itis said, were so struck with gratitude, on ac- 
count of his having delivered the Capitol from the Gauls, 
that they could not resolve to condemn him. But the 
military tribunes, who, it seems, were bent on his de- 
struction, having appointed the assembly to be held 


without the city, there obtained their wish. Manlius 151 
was thrown headlong from the Capitol itself: it was ee 
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thenceforth decreed that no patrician should dwell in and ake 
the Capitol or citadel ; and the Manlian family resolved ted. 
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that no member of it should ever afterwards bear the 
prenomen of Mureus. No sooner was Manlins dead, 
however, than the people lamented his fate; and because 
a plague broke out soon after, they imputed it to the 
anger of the gods on aceount of the destruction of the 
hero who had saved the state (1). 

The Romans, having nowtriumphed over the Sabines, 
the Etrurians, the Latins, the Hernici, the qui, and 
ine Volscians, began to look for greater conquests. 
They accordingly turned their arms against the Sam- 
nites, a people about 100 miles east from the city, de- 
scended from the Sabines, and inhabiting a large tract 
of southern Italy, which at this day makes a consider. 
able part of the kingdom of Naples. Valerius Corvus 
and Cornelius were the two consu!s, to whose care it 
first fell to manage this dreadful contention between the 
rival states. | 

Valerius was one of the greatest commanders of his 
time ; he was surnamed Corvus, from a strange cir- 
cumstance of being assisted by a crow in a single com- 
bat, in which he fonght and killed a Gaul of a gigan- 
tic stature. To his colleague’s care it was consigned to 
Jead an army to Samnium, the enemy’s capital ; while 
Corvus was sent to relieve Capua, the capital of the 
Campanians. The Samnites were the bravest men the 
Romans had ever yet encountered, and the contention 
between the two nations was managed on both sides 
with the most determined resolution. But the fortune 
of Rome prevailed ; the Samnites at length fled, aver- 
ring, that they were not able to withstand the fieree 
looks and the fire-darting eyes of the Romans. ‘The 
other consul, however, was not at first so fortunate 
for having unarily led his army into a defile, he was 
in danger of being cut off, had not Deeius, a tribune 
of the army, possessed himself of a hill which ecom- 
manded the enemy: So that the Samnites, being at- 
tacked on either side, were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter, no less than 30,000 of them being left dead upon 
the field of battle. 

Some time after this victory, the soldiers who were 
stationed at Capua mutinying, forced Quintius, an old 
and eminent soldier, who was then residing in the coun- 
try, to be their leader ; and, conducted by their rage 
more than their general, eame within eight miles of 
the city. So terrible an enemy, almost at the gates, 
not a little alarmed the senate; who immediately created 
Valerius Corvus dictator, and sent him forth with ano- 
ther army to oppose them. The two armies were now 
drawn wp against each other, while fathers. and sons be- 
held themselves preparing to engage in opposite causes; 
but Corvus knowing his influence among the soldiery, 
instead of going forward to mcct the mutineers in an 
hostile manner, went with the most cordial friendship 
to embrace and expostulate with his old acquaintances. 
tis conduct had the desired effect. Quintius, as their 
speaker, only desired to have their defection from their 
duty forgiven ; and as for himself, as he was innocent 
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of their conspiracy, he had no reason to solicit pardon 
for his offences. 

A war between the Romans and the Latins followed 
soon after; but as their habits, arms, and language, 
were the same, the most exact discipline was necessary 
to prevent confusion in the c:igagement. Orders, 
therefore, were issued by Manlius the consul, that no 
soldier should leave his ranks upon whatever provoca- 
tion ; aud that he should be certainly prt to death who 
should offer to do otherwise. With these injunctions, 
both armies were drawn out in array, and ready to be- 
gin; when Metins, the general of’ tlle enemy’s cavalry, 
pushed forward from his lines, and challenged any 
knight in the Roman army to single combat. For some 
time there was a general pause, no soldicr offering to 
disobey his orders, till Titus Manlius the consul’s own 
son, burning with shame to see the whole body of the 
Romans intimidated, boldly sallied ont zgainst his ad- 
versary. The soldiers on both sides for a while suspend- 
ed the general engagement to be spectators of this 
fierce encounter. Manlius killed his adversary ; and 
then despoiling him of his armour, returned in triumph 
to his father’s tent, where he was preparing and giving 
orders relative to the engagement. Howsoever he 
might have been applauded by his fellow-soldiers, being 
as yet doubtful of the reception he should find from his 
father, lie came, with hesitation, to lay the cnemy’s 
spoils at his feet, and with a modest air insinuated, that 
what he did was entirely from a spirit of hereditary vir- 
tue. But he was soon dreadfully inade sensible of his 
error, when his father, turning away, ordered him to 
be led publicly forth before the army, and there to 
have lis head struck off on account of his disobeying: 
orders. The whole army was struek with horror at 
this unnatural mandate: fear for a while kept them im 
suspense ; but when they saw their young champion’s 
head struek off, and his blood streaming upon the 
ground, they could no longer eentain their execrations 
and their groans. His dead body was carried forth 


without the canrp, and being adorned with the spoils of 


the vanquished enemy, was buried with all the pomp of 
military distress. 

In the mean time, the battle joined with mutual 
fury ; and as the two armies had often foneht under 
the same leaders, they combated with all the animo- 
sity of a civil war. ‘The Latins chiefly depended on 
their bodily strength ; the Romans, on their invincible 
courage and conduct. Forces so nearly matched see:n- 
ed only to require the proteetion of their deities to turn 
the scale of victory ; and, in fact, the angurs had fore- 
told, that whatever part of the Roman army should be 
distressed, the eommander of that. part should devote 
himself for his eountry, and die as a sacrifice to the im- 
mortal gods. Manlius commanded the right wing, and 
Decius led on the left. Both sides fonght for some time 
with doubtful success, as their courage was equal ; but, 
after a time, the left wing of the Roman army began to 
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sive sound. It was then that Decius, who eemmand- 
ed theve, resolved to devote himself for his country, and 
to offer his owu life as an atonement to save his army. 
hus determined, he called out to Manlius with a loud 
‘yoice, and demanded his instructions, as he was the chiet 
pontiff, how to devote himself, and the form of the 
words he should use. By his directions, thercfore, be- 

ing clothed in a long robe, his head covered, and his 
arms stretched farward, standing upon a javelin, he de- 
voted himself to the celestial and infernal gods for the 
safety of Rome. ‘Then arming himself, and mounting 
-on‘horseback, he drove furiously into the midst of the 
enemy, carrying terror and consternation wherever he 
came, till he fell covered with wounds. In the mean 
time, the Roman army considered his devoting himself 
in this manner as an assurance of success ; nor was the 
‘superstition of the Latins less powerfully influenced by 
Jhis resolution ; a total rout began to ensue: the Ro- 
mans pressed them on every side ; and so great was the 
carnage, that scarce a fourth part of the enemy survived 
the defeat This wasthe last battle of any consequence 
that the Letins had with the Romans: they were forced 
to beg a peace upon hard conditions ; aid two years 
after, their strongest city, Pedum, being taken, they 
were brought under an entire submission to the Roman 
power. 

A signal disgrace which the Romans sustained about 
this time in their contest with the Samnites, made a 
pause in their usual good fortune, and turned the scale 
for a while in the enemy’s favour. ‘The senate having 
denied the Samnites peace, Pontius their general was 
resolved to gain by stratagem what he had frequently 
iost by force. Accordingly, leading his army into a 
defile called Claudium, and taking possession of all its 
outlets, he sent 10 of his soldiers, habited l:ke shepherds, 
with directions to throw themselves in the way the Ro- 
mans were to march. The Roman consul met them, 
and taking them for what they appeared, demanded the 
reute the Samnite army had taken ; they, with seeming 
indifference, replied, that they were going to Luceria, a 
town in Apulia, and were then acrually besieging it. 
The Roman general, not suspecting the stratagem that 
was laid against him, marched directly by the shortest 

‘road,’ which lay through the defiles, to relicve the city ; 
and was not undeceived till he saw his army surrounded, 
and blocked up on every side. Pontius thus having the 
Romans entirely in his power, first obliged the army to 
pass under the yoke, having been. previously stripped of 

‘all but their garments ; he then stipulated that they 
should wholly quit the territories of the Samnites, and 
that they should continue to live upon terms of former 
confederacy. The Romans were constraied to submit 
to this ignominious treaty, and marched into Capua dis- 
armed and half naked) When the army arrived 2 
Rome, the whele city was most surprisingly afflicted at 
their shameful return; nothing but grief and resentment 
was tobe seen, and thewhole city was put into mourning, 

But this was a transitory calamity ; the war was car- 
ried on as usual for many years: the power of the 
Samnites declining every day, while that of the Ro- 
mans continually increased. Under the conduct of Pa- 
pirius Cursor, who was at different tines consul and 
dictator, repeated triumphs were gained. Fabius Maxi- 
mus.also had his share in the glory of conquering them: 
and Decius, the son-of that Decius whom we saw de- 
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voting himself for his country about 40 years before, Rens 
followed the example of his father, and rushed into the —- 
inidst of the enemy, imegining that he could save the 
lives of h’s countrymen with the loss of his own. 

The success of the Romans against the Samnites Pur 
alarmed all Italy. The Tarentines in particular, who 4; 
had long plotted underhand against the republic, now Epi 
openly declared themselves ; and invited into Italy vited 
Pyrrhus king of Epirus, in hopes of being able by a 
his means to subdue the Romans. | 


The offer was rea- 
dily accepted by that ambitious monarch, who had no« 
thing less in view than the conquest of all Italy.— 
Their ambassadors carried magnificent presents for the 
king, with instructions to acquaint him. that they only 
wanted a general of fame and experience ; and that, as 
for troops, they could themselves furnish a numerous 
army of 20,000 horse and 350,000 foot, made up of 
Lucanians, Messapians, Samnites, and Tarentines. As 
soon as the news of this deputation were brought to the 
Roman camp, AZmilius, who had hitherto made war on 
the Tarentines but gently, in hapes of adjusting mat- 
ters by way of negociation, took other measures, and 
began to commit all sorts of hostilities. He took ci- 
ties, stormed castles, and laid the whole country waste, 
burning and destroying all before him. The Taren- 
tines brought their army into the field; but Amilius 
soon obliged them to take refuge within their walls. 
However, to induce them to lay aside the design of re- 
ceiving Pyrrhus, le used the prisoners he had taken 
with great moderation, and even sent them back with- 
out railsom. These highly extolled the generos‘ty of 
the consul, insomuch that many of the inhabitants were 
brought over to the Roman party, and they all began 
to repent of their having rejected a peace and sent for 
Pyrrhus. 

But, in the mean time, the Tarentine ambassadors 
arriving in Epirus, pursuant to the powers they had 
received, made an absolute treaty with the king ; whe 
immediately sent before him the famous Cyneas, with 
8000 men, to take possession of the citadel of Taren- 
tum. This eloquent minister soon found means to de- 
pose Agis, whom the Tarentines had chosen to be their 
gencral and the governor of the city, though a sincere 
friend to the Romans. He likewise prevailed upon the 
Tarentines to deliver up the citadel into his hands ; 
which he no sooner got possession of, than he dispatched 
messengers to Pyrrhus, soliciting him to hasten his de- 
parture for It:ly. In the mean time, the consul /?- 
milius, finding that he could not attempt anything with 
success against the Tarentincs this campaign, resolved 
to put his troops into winter quarters in Apulia, which 
was not far from the territory of Tarentuin, that was 
soon to become the seat of the war. As he was obli- 
ged to pass through certain defiles, with the sea on one 
side and high hills on the otizer. he was there attacked 
by the Tarentines and Epiroty from great numbers of 
barks fraught with balistz: (that is, engines for throw 
ing stones of a vast weight), and ‘rom the hills, on 
which were posted a great many archers and slingers. 
Hereapon Amilius placed the Tarentine prisoners be- 
tween him and the enemy ; which the Turentines per- 
ceiving, sean left off molesting the Romans, out of com- 
passion to their own countrymen ; so that the Romans 
arrived safe in Apulia, and there took up their winter 
quarters. 

The 
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he ncxt year Aimilius was continned in the com- 
mand of his own troops, with the title of procoasul ; and 
was ordered to make war upon the Salentines, who had 
declared for the Tarentines. The prescut exigence of 
affairs obliged the Romais to enlist the proletarii, who 
were the meanest of the people, and therefore by way 
of contempt called prolelarii, as bemg thought inca- 
pable of doing the state any othcr service than that of 
peopling the city, and stocking the republic with sub. 
jects. Hitherto they had never becn suffered to bear 
arins ; but werc now, to their great satisfaction, enrolled 
as well as others. In the mean time Pyrrhus arrived at 
Tarentum, having narrowly cscaped shipwreck ; and 
being conducted into the city by his faithful Cyneas, 
was received there with loud acclamations. 

The Tarentines, who were entirely devoted to their 
pleasures, expected that he should take all the fatigues 
of the war on himself, and expose only his Epirots to 
danger. And mdeed Pyrrhus for some days dissembled 
his design, and suffercd the Tarentines to indulge with- 
out restraint in their usual diversions. But his ships, 
which had been dispersed all over the Ionian sea, arii- 
ving one after another, and with them the troops which 
he had put on board at Epirus, he begin to reforn the 
disorders that prevailed in the city. The theatre was 
the place to which the idle Tarentines resorted daily in 
great numbers, and where the incendiarics stirred up the 
people to sedition with their harangues: he therefore 
caused it to be shut up, as he did likewise the pnblic 
gardens, porticos, and places of exercise, where the in- 
habitants used to entertain themselves with news, and 
speak with great freedom of their governors, censuring 
their conduct, and settling the government according to 
their different humonrs, which occasioned great divi- 
sions, and rent the city into various factions. As they 
were a very voluptuous and indolent people, they spent 
whole days and nights in feasts, masquerades, plays, &c. 
These, therefore, Pyrrhus absolutely prohibited, as no 
less dangerous than the assemblies of prating politicians. 
They were uttcr strangers to military exercises, and the 
art of handling arms ; but Pyrrhus having caused an ex- 
act register to be made of all the young men who were 
fit for war, picked out the strongest amongst them, and 
mcorporated them among his own troops, saying, that 
he would take it upon himself to give them courage. 
He exercised them daily for several hours; and on that 
eecasion bchaved with an inexorable severity, inflicting 
exemplary punishment on such as did not attend or fail- 
ed in their duty. By these wise measures he prevented 
seditions among the citizens, and inured their youth to 
military discipline; and because many, who had not been 
accustomed to such severity and rigour, withdrew from 
their native country, Pyrrhus. bya public proclamation, 
declared all those capitally guilty who should attempt to 
abanden their country, or absent themselves from the 
common niusters. 


The Tarentines, being now sensible that Pyrrhus was 


determined to be their master, began loudly to complain 
of his conduct ; but he, being informed of whatever pas- 
sed among them by his spies, who insinuated themselves 


‘intoall companics, privately dispatched themost factious, 


and sent those whom he suspected, under various pre- 
tences, to his son’s court in Epirus. 

In the mean time, P. Valerins Lavinus, the Roman 
consul, entcring the country of the Iucanians, who 
were in alhance with the Tarentines, committed great 
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ravages there; and having taken and fortified one ef 
their castles, waited in that neighbourhood for Pyrrhus. 
The king, though he hed not yet received any succours 
from the Samnites, Messapi«ns, and other allies of the 
Tarentines, thought it highly dishonourable to continue 
shut up in a city, while the Romans were raveging the 
country of his friends. He therefore took the ficld with 
the troops he had brought with him from Epirus, some 
recruits of Tarentum, and a small number of Italians. 
But before he began hostilities, he wrote a IJetter to Le- 
vinus, commanding him to disband his army ; and on 
his refusal, immediately marched towards those parts 
whcre Levinus was waiting for him. The Romans were 
encamped on the hither side of the river Siris ; and 
Pyrrhus appearing on the opposite bank, made it his first 
usiness to reconnoitre the encmy’s camp in person, and 
see what appcarance they made. With this view he 
crossed the river, attended by Mewacles, one of his offi- 
cers and chicf favourites; and having observed the coin- 
sul’s intrenchments, the manner in which he had posted 
his advanced guards, and the good order of his camp, 
lic was greatly surprised ; and addressing Megacles, 
‘* These people (said he) are not such barbarians as +e 
take them to be: Ict us try them before we condemn 
them.” On his return, he changed his resclution of at. 
tacking them ; and, shutting himself up in his intrench- 
ments, waited for the arrival of the confederate troops. 
In the mean time, he posted strong guards along the 
river, to prevent the cnemy from passing it, and conti- 
nually sent ont scouts to discover the designs, and watch 
the motions of the consul. Some of these being taken 
by the advanced guards of the Romans, the consul him- 
self led them through his canrp, and having shewed 
them his army, sent them back to the king, telling 
them, that he had many other troops to show them in 


due time. 


Levinus be’ng determined to draw the enemy to a 
battle before Pyrrhus received the reinforcements he 
expected, having harangued his troops, marched to the 
banks of the Siris ; and there drawing up his infantry 
in battalia, ordered the cavalry to file off, and march a 
great way about, in order to find a passage at some place 
not defended by the enemy. Accordingly, they passed 
the river without being observed ; and falling inpon the 
guards which Pyrrhus had posted on the banks over- 
against the consular army, gave the infantry an oppor- 
tunity of crossing the river on bridges which Levins 
had prepared for that pm‘pose. But before they got 
over, Pyrrhus, hastening from his camp, which was at 
some distance from the river, hoped to cut the Roman 
army in pieces while they were disordered with the dif. 
ficulties of passing the river, and climbing up the steep 
banks ; but the cavalry covering the infantry, and stand- 
ing between them and the Epirots, gave thera time to 
form themselves on the banks of the rivey. On the 
other hand, Pyrrhus drew up his men ns fast as they 
came from the camp, and performed such deeds of va<. 
lour, that the Romans thought hitw worthy of the great 
reputation he had acquired. . 

As the cavalry alone had hitherto engeged, Pyrrhus, 
who confided most in his infantry, liastened back to the 
camp, in order to bring them to the charge ; but took. 
two precautions before he wegan the attack: the first 
was, to ride through the ranks, and show himself tothe 
whole army; for his norse having been killed under him 
in the first Onsee, & as been spread that he was 
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slain : the second was, to change his habit and helmet 
with Megacles ; for having beea known in the engzge- 
ment of the horse by the richness of his a‘tire and ar- 
mour, many of the Romans had aimed at hin in par- 
ticular, so that he was with the utmost difficulty taken 
and saved, after his horse had been kil'ed under him. 
Thus disguised, he Je! his phalanx against the Roman 
legions, and attzcked them with incredible fury. Le- 
Vinus éustained the shock with great resolution, so that 
the victory was for many hours warmly disputed. The 
Romans gave several times way to the Epirsts, and the 
Epirois ts the Romans; but both parties rallied again 
and were brought back to the charge by their com- 
manders. Megacles, in the attire and helmet of Pyr- 
rhus, was in all places, and well supported the charac- 
ter he had assumed. But his disguise at last proved 
fatal to him: fora Roman knight, by name Dezter, 
taking him for the king, followed him wherever he 
went, and having feund an opportunity of discharging 
a blowxat him, struck him dead on the spot, stripped 
him of his helmet and armour, and carried them in tri- 
umph to the consul, who by showing to the Epirots the 
spoils of their king, so terrificd them, that they began 
to give ground. But Pyrrhus, appearing bare-headed 
in the first files of his phalanx, and riding through all 
the iines undeceived his men, and inspired them with 
new courage. 

The advantage seemed to be pretty equal on hoth 
sides, when Leevinus ordered his cavalry to advance ; 
which Pyrrhus observing, drew up 20 elephants in the 
front of his army, with towers on their backs full of 
bowmen. The very sight of those dreadful animals 
chilled the bravery of the Romans, who had never be- 
fore seen any. However, they -still advanced, till their 
horses, not being able to bear the smell of them, and 
frightened at the strange noise they made, either threw 
their riders, or carried them on full speed in spite of 
their utmost efforts. In the mean time, the archers, 
discharging showers of darts from the towers, wounded 
several of the, Romans in that confusion, while others 
were trod to death by the elephants. Notwithstanding 
the disorder of the cavalry, the legionaries still kept 
their ranks, and could not be broken, till Pyrrhus at- 
tacked them in person at the head of the Thessalian 
horse. The onset was so furious, that they were forced 
to yield, and retire in disorder. The king of Epirus 
restrained the ardour of his troops, and would not suffer 
them to pursue the enemy: an elephant, which had 
been wounded by a Roman soldier named Minucius, 
having caused a great disorder in his army, this acci- 
dent favoured the retreat of the Romans, and gave 
them time to repass the river, and take refuge in Apu- 
ha. The Epirot remained master of the field, and had 
the pleasure to see the Romans fly before him : but the 
victory cost him dear, a great number of’ his best offi- 
cers and soldiers having beenslain in the battle ; whence 
he was heard to say after. the action, that he was both 
conqueror and conquered, and that if he gained such 
another victory, he should be obliged to return to Epi- 
rus alone. 

His first care after the action was to bury the dead, 
with which the plain was covered; and herein he 
made no distinction between the Romans and his own 
Epirots. In viewing the bodies of the former, he ob- 
served, that none of them had received dishoncurable 
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wounds ; that they had al! fa'len in the pests assigned 
them, still held their swords in their hands, and show- 
ed, even after death, a certain martial air and fierce- 
ness in their faces ; and on this oecasion it was that he 
uttered those famous words: “ O thet Pyrrhus had the 
Romans for his soldiers, or the Romans Pyrrhus for their 
leader! together, we should subdue the whole worid.” 


: : , ] 

The king of Epirus understocd the art of war too p,,. 
well not to reap what advantage he could from his vic= duces seve 
tory. He broke into the cowntries in alliance with the ral towns, 


Romans, plundered the lands of the republic, and made 
incursions even into the neighbourhood of Rome. Ma- 
ny cities opened their gates to him, and ina short time 
he made himself master of the gieatest part of Campa. 
nia. While he was in that fruitful province, subsisting 
his. troops thee at the expence of the Romans, he was 
Joined by the Samnites, Lucanians, and Messapians, 
whom he had so long expected. After having re~. 
proached them for their delay, he gave them a good 
share of the spoils he had taken from the enemy ; and 
having by this means gained their affections, he march- 


ed without loss of time to lay siege to Capua: but Lee. 


vinus, having already received a reinforcement of two 
legions, threw some troops into the city ; which obliged 
Pyrrhus to drop his design, and, leaviug Capua, to 
march straight to Naples. 
rassing his troops on their march; and at length, by 
keeping his army in the neighbourhood, forced him to 
give over all thoughts of. making himself master of that 
important city. The king then, all on a sudden, took 
his route towards Rome by the Lztin way, surprised 
Fregellew, and, marching through the country of the 
Hernici, sat down betore Preeneste. 
top of a hill, he had the pleasure of seeing Rome ; and 
is said to have advanced so near the walls, that he drove 
a cloud of dust into the city. But he was soon forced: 
to retire by the other consul T. Coruncanius, who, 
having reduced Hetruria, was just then returned with 
his victorious army to Rome. The king of Epirus, 
therefore, having no hopes of bringing the Hetrurians 
into his interest, and seeing two consular armies ready 
to fall upon him, raised the sieve of Przeneste, and 
hastened back into Campania ; where, to his great sur 
prise, he found Levinus with a more numerous army 
than that which he had defeated on the banks of the 
Siris. The consul went to meet him, with a design 
ta try the fate of another battle ; which Pyrrhus be- 
ing unwilling to decline, drew up his army, and, to 
strike terror into the Roman legions, ordered his men 
to beat their bucklers with their lances, aud the lead- 
ers of the elephants to force them to make a hideous 
noise. But the noise was returned with such an univer- 
sal shout by the Romans, that Pyrrbus, thinking so much 
alacrity on the part of the vanquished too sure a progno- 
stic of victory, altered his mind; and, pretending that. 
the auguries were not favourable, retired to Tarentum, 
and put an end to the campaign. 


While Pyrrhus continued quiet at Tarentnm, he He we 
had time to reflect on the valour and condact of the t® P&™ 


Romans ; which made him conclude, that the war in 
which he was engaged must end in his ruin and dis- 
grace, if not terminated by an advantageous peace. 
He was therefore overjoyed when he heard that the 
senate had determined to send an honourab'e entbassy 
to him, not doubting but their errand was to propose 

terms 
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terms of peace. The ambassadors were tliree men of 
distinguished merit ; to wit, Cornelius Dolabella, who 
was famous for the signal victory he had gained over 
the Senones, Fabricius, and AZmilius Pappus, who had 
been his colleague in the consulate two years before. 
When they were admitted to an audience, the only 
thing they demanded was a surrender of the prison- 
ers, either by the way of exchange, or at sueh a ran- 
som as should be agreed on; for Pyrrhus, in tke late 
battle, had made 1800 prisoners, most of them Ro- 
man knights and men of distinction in the republic. 
They had fought with great bravery, till their horses, 
frightened with the roaring of the king’s elephants, 
had either thrown them, or obliged them to dismount ; 
by which unforeseen accident, they had fallen into the 
enemy’s hands. The senate, therefore, pitying the 
condition of those brave men, had determined, con- 
trary to their custom,.to redeem them. Pyrrhus was 
greatly surprised and disappointed when he found that 
they had no other proposals to make ; but, concealing 
his thoughts, he only answered, that he would consider 
of it, and let them know his resolution. Accordingly, 
he assembled his couneil: but his ehief favourites were 
divided in their opinions. Milo, who commanded in 
the citadel of Tarentum, was for coming to no compo- 
sition with the Romans ; but Cyneas, who knew his ma- 
ster’s inclination, proposed not only sending back the 
prisoners withoutransom, but dispatching an embassy to 
Rome to treat with the senate of a lasting peace. His 
advice was approved, and he himself appointed to goon 
that embassy. After these resolutions, the king ac- 
quainted the ambassadors, that he intended to release 
the prisoners without ransom, since he had already rich- 
es enough, and desired nothing of the republic but her 
friendship. Afterwards he had several conferences with 
Fabricius, whose virtue he had tried with mighty offers 
of riches and grandeur ; but finding him proof against 
all temptations, he resolved to try whether his intrepi- 
dity and courage were equal to his virtue. With this 
view, he caused an elephant to be placed behind a cur- 
tain in the hall where he received the Roman ambassa- 
dor. As Fabricius had never seen one of those beasts, 
the king, taking a turn or two in the hall with him, 
brought him within the elephant’s reach, and thencaused 
the curtain to be drawn all on a sudden, and that mon- 
strous animal to make his usual noise, and even lay his 
trunk on Fabricius’s head. But the intrepid Roman, 
withont betraying the lcast fear or concern, “ Does the 
great king (said he, with surprising calmness), who 
could not stagger me with his offers, think to frighten 
me with the braying of a beast >” Pyrrhus, astonished 
at his immovable constancy, invited him to dine with 
him : and on this occasion it was, that the conversation 
turnmg upon the Epicurean philosophy, Fabricins made 
that celebrated exclamation, “ O that Pyrrhus, both 
for Rome’s sake and his own, had placed his happiness 
in the boasted indolence of Epicurus.” 

Every thing Pyrrhus heard or saw of the Romans in- 
creased his earnestness for peace. Hc sent for the three 
ambassadors, released 200 of the prisoners without ran- 
som, and suffered the rest. on their parole, to return to 
Rome to celebrate the Saturnalia, or feasts of Saturn, 
in their oo ee. Having by this obliging behavi- 
our gained the good will of the Roman ambassadors he 
sent Cyneas to Rome, almost at the same time that they 
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left Tarentum. The instructions he gave this faith “ul 
minister, were, to bring the Romans to grant these threc 
articles: 1. That the Tarentines should be included in 
the treaty made with the king of Epirus. 2. That the 
Greek cities in Italy should be suffered to enjoy their 
laws and hibert'es. 3. That the republic should restore 
to the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians, all the pla- 
ces she had taken from them. Upon these conditions, 
Pyrrhus declared himself rcadyto forbear all further ho- 
stilities, and conclude a lasting peace. With these in- 
structions Cyneas set out for Rome ; where, partly by 
his eloquence, partly by rich presents to the senators 
and their wives, he soon gained a good number of voices. 
When he was admitted into the senate, he made a ha. 
rangue worthy of a disciple of the great Demosthenes ; 
after which, he read the conditions Pyrrhus proposed, 
and, with a great deal of eloquence, endeavouring to 
show the reasonableness and moderation of his master’s 
demands, asked leave for Pyrrhus to come to Rome:to 
eonclude and sign the treaty. The senators were gene- 
rally inclined to agrec to Pyrrhus’s terms ; but nevcr- 
theless, as several senators were abscnt, the determina- 
tion of the affair was postponed to the next day ; when 
Appius Claudius, the greatest orator and most learned 
civilian inRome, old and blind as he was, caused himself 
to be carried to the senate, where he had not appeared 
for many years; and there, partly by his eloquence, 
partly by his authority, so prepossessea the minds of the 
senators against the king of Epirus, and the conditions 
he offered, that, when he had done speaking, the con- 
scriptfathers unanimously passed a deeree,the substance 
of which was, That the war with Pyrrhus should be 
continued: that his ambassador should be sent back that 
very day; that the king of Epirus should not be per- 
mitted to come to Rome; and that they should ae. 
quaimt his ambassador, that Rome would enter into 
no treaty of peace with his master till he had left 
Italy. 

Cyneas, surpriscd at the answer given him, left Rome 
the same day, and returned to Tarentum, to acquaint 
the king with the final resolution of the senate. Pyr- 
rhus would have willingly concluded a peaee with them 
upon honourable terms ; but, as the conditions they of- 
fered were not byany means consistent with the reputa- 
tion of his arms, he began without loss of time, to make 
all due preparations for the ncxt campaign. On thie 
other hand, the Romans having raised to the consulate 
P. Sulpicius Saverrio, and P, Decius Mus, dispatched 
them both into Apulia, where they found Pyrrhus en- 
campcd near a little town called Asculum. There the 
consuls, joining their armies, fortified themselves at the 
foot of the Appenines, having between them and the 
enemy a large deep stream whieh divided the plain. 
Both armies continued a great while on the opposite 
banks, before either ventured to pass over to attack the 
other. The Epirots allowed the Romans to cross the 
stream, and draw up on the plain. On the other hand, 
Pyrrhus placed his men likewise in order of battle in the 
same plain ; and all the ancients do him the justice to 
say, that no commander ever understood better the art 
of drawing up an army and directing its motions. 
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in his left the Lucanians, Bruttians, and S lentines ; 
and his phalanx in the centre. The centre of the Ro- 
man army consisted of four Icgions, which were to cn- 
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gage the enemy’s phalanx ; on their wings were posted 
the light-arme:| auxiliuries and the Roman horse. The 
consuls, in order to guard their troops against the fury 
of the elephants, had prepared chariots, armed with 
long points of iron in the shape of forks, and filled 
with soldiers carrying firebrands, which they were di- 
rected to throw at the elephants, and by that means 
frighten them, and sect their wooden towers on fire. 
These chariots were posted over against the king’s 
e‘ephants, and ordered not to stir till they entered up- 
on ection. To this precaution the Roman generals add- 
el another, which was, to direst a body of Apulians to 
atteck Pyrrhus’s camp in the heat of the engagement, 
in order to force it, or at least to draw off part of the 
enemy's troops to defend it. At length the attack be- 
gan, both parties being pretty equal in number; for 
each of them consisted of about 40,900 men. The pha- 
lanx sustained, for a long time, the furious onset of the 
legions with incredible bravery: but at length being 
forced to give way, Pyrrhus commanded his elephants 
to advance, but not on the side where the Romans had 
posted their chariots ; they marched round, and, falling 
upon the Roman horse, soon put them into confusion. 
Then the phalanx, returning with fresh courage to the 
ciarge, made the Roman legions in their turn give 
ground. Qn this occasion Decius was killed, so that 
one consul only was left to command the two Roman 
arnucs. But while all things seemed to favour Pyrrhus, 
the body of Apulians whicli we have mentioned above, 
falling unexpectedly on the camp of the Epirots, obli- 
ged the king to dispatch a strong detachment to defend 
his intrenchments. Upon the departure of these troops, 
some of the Epirots, imagiuing that the camp was ta- 
ken, began to lose ccuraze, and retire; those who were 
next to them followed their example, and in a short 
time the whole army gave way. Pyrrhus having at- 
tempted scveral times in vain to rally his forces, return- 
ed to the charge with a small number of his friends and 
the most courageous of his officers. With these he su- 
stained the fury of the victorious legions, and. covered 
the retreat of his own men. But being, after a most 
galiant behaviour, dangerously wounded, he retired -at 
last with. his.small band in good order, leaving the Ro- 
mans wasters of the fie'd. As the sun wes ncar setting, 
the Rontans, being extremely fatigued, and a. great 
number of them weunded, the consul. Su'picins, not 
thinking it advisable to pursue the cnemy, sounded a re- 
treat, repassed the streain, ard brought his troops back 
tothecamp. Sulp cius appeared in the field of battle 
the next day, with a Cesizy to bring the Epirots to a 
second engagement ; but nding they had withdrawn 
in the night to Tarentum, L.¢ likewise retired, and put 
his troops into winter-quarters in Apu'ia. 

Both armies continued quiet in their quarters during 
winter ; ‘but early in the spring took tie field anew.— 
The Romans were commanded this year by-two men of 
great fame, whom they had ra:sed to the consulate the 
second time: these were the celebrited C, Fabricius and 
Q. milius Pappus ; who no sconer arrived in Apulia, 
tuan they led their troops inte the territcry of ‘lare:- 
tum. 
forcements from Ep‘ras, met them near the frontiers, 
and encamped at asmall distance frem the Roman army. 
While the consuls were waiting here for a favourable 


opportunity to give battle, a messenger from Nicias, the 
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king’s physician, delivered a letter to Fabricius ; where- Romie. | 
in the traitor offered to take cff his master by poiseon, _ x: 
, 


provided the con:ul would promisehima reward propor- The kine'l 
tionable to the greatness of the service. The virtuous chs | 
Roman, being fiiled with horror at the bare proposal of offetsto | 
such a crime, immediately communicated the affair to poison hij 
his colleague ; who readily joined with him in wr‘ting bugis 
a letter to Pyrrhus, wherein they warned him, without 4, po. | 
discovering the criminal, to take care of himself, and mans. | 
be upon his guard against the treachercus designs of 
those about him. Pyrrhus, ent of a deep sense of gra- 
tituce for so great a benefit, released immediately, with- 
out ransom, all the prisoners he had taken. But the 
Romans, disdaitiing to accept either a favour from an 
enemy, or a recompence for not committing the black est 
treachery, declared, that they would not receive their 
prisoners but by way of exchange ; and accordingly 
sent to. Pyrrhus an equal number of Samnite and Ta- 
rentine prisoners. 

_ As the king of Epirus grew every day more weary 
of a war which he feared would end in his disgrace, he 
sent Cyncas a second time to Rome, to try whether he 
could, with his artful harangues, prevail upon the con- 
script fathers to hearken to an accommodation, upon 
such terms as were consistent with his honour. But 
the ambass:dor found the senators steady in their for-. 
mer resolution, and determined not to enter into a trea- 
ty with his master till he had left Itely, and withdrawn 
from thence el] his forces. This gave the king great 
uneasiness ; for he had already lost most of his veteran 
troops and best officers, and was sensible that he should igs 
losc the rest if he ventured another engagement. While Pyrthus | 
he was revolving these n:elancholy thoughts in bis mind, goes inte | 
ambassadors arrived at his camp from tl.e Syracusans, "ily: 
Agrigentines, and Leontines, imploring the a:sistance 
ot his arms to drive out the Carthaginians, znd put an 
end to the troubles which threatened their respective 
states with utter destruction. Pyrrhus, who wanted on- 
ly some honourable pretence to leave Italy laid hold of 
tls ; and-appointing Milo governor of Tarentum, with 
a strong garrison to keep the inhabitants m awe during 
his absence, he sct sail tor Sicily with 30,000 fvot and 
2500 horse, on board a fleet of 200 ships. Here he 
was at first attended with great success ; but the Sicili- 
ans, lisgusted at the resolution he had taken of passing 
over into Africa, and much more at the enormous ex- 
actions and extortions of his ministers and courtiers, had 
submitted partly to the Carthaginians and partly to the 
Mamertines. When Carthage heard of this change, 
new troops were raised all over Africa, and a numerous 
army sent luto Sicily to recover the cities which Pyrrhus 
had taken. As the Sicilians daily deserted from him in 
crowds, he was no way in a condition, with his Epirots 
alone, to withstand so powerful an enemy ; and there. 
fore, when deputies came to him from the Tarentines, 
Samnites, Bruttians, and Lucanians, represe. iting to 
him the losse: they had sustained since his departure,and: 
remenstrating, that, without his assistance, they must 
fall a sacrifice to the Romans, he iaid hold of that up= 
portunity to abandon the island, and return to Italy. 166 | 
his. fleet was attacked by that of Carthage ; and his He remarn: 
army, after their landing, tythe Mamertines. But Pyr-. into Italy.) 
rhus having, by his heroic bravery, escaped all danger, 
marened along the sea-shore, in order to re:ci: Turen-. 
fum that way. As he passed through the country. of 
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pane. the Locrians, who hed. not long before mas-acred the 
-~ trons le had left there, he not only exercised all sorts 


of cruelty 0% the inhabitants, but plundered the temple 
of Proserpine to supply the wants of his army. The im- 
mense riches which he found there, were, by his order, 
sent to Tarentum by sea; but the ships that carried 
them being dashe:! ag» inst the rocks by a tempest, and 
the mariners all lost, this proud prince was convinced, 
cays Livy, that the gods were not imaginary beings, 
and eaused all the treasure, which the sea bad thrown 
upon the shore, to be carefully gathered up, and re= 
p'aced in the temple: nay, to appease the wrath of the 
anery goddess, he put all those to death who ha‘ ad- 
vise:l him to plunder her temp!e. However, supersti- 
tion made the ancients ascribe to this act of impiety all 
the misfertunes which afterwards befel that unhappy 
plince. 

Pyrrhus at length arrived at Tarentum ; but of the 
army he had earried into Sicily, he brought back into 
Italy only 2000 horse, and not quite 20,000 foot. He 
therefore reinforced them with the best troops he could 
raise in the countries of the Samnites, Lucanians, and 
Bruttians ; and hearing that the two new consu's, Cu- 
rius Dentatus and Cornelius Lentulus, had divided 
their forces, the one invading Lucania and the other 
Samnium, he likewise divided his army into two bodies, 
marching with the choice of his Epirots agamst Den- 
tatus, in hopes of surprising him in his eamp near Bene. 
ventum. Butthe consul having notice of his approach, 
went out of his intrenchments with a strong detachment 
of legionaries to mect him ; repulsed his vanguard, put 
many of the Epirots to the sword, and took some of 
their elephants. Curius encouraged with this success, 
marched his army into the Taurasian fields, and drew it 
up ina plain which was wide enough for his troops, but 
too narrow for the Epirot phalanx, the phalangites be- 
ing so erowded that they could not handle their arms 


i terly without difficulty. But the king’s eagerness to try his 
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strength and skill with so renowned a commiunler, made 
him engage at that great disadvanta.e. Upon the first 
signal the action began ; and one of the king’s wings 
giving way, the victory seemed to incline to the Ro- 
mans. Bunt that wing where the king fought in person 
repu!sed the enemy, and drove them back quite to their 
intrenchments. ‘Thisadvantage was in great part owing 
to the elephants ; which Curius perceiving, commanded 
a corps de reserve, which he had posted near the camp, 
to advance and full upon the elephants. These carrying 
burning torches in one hand, and their swords in the 
other, threw the former at the elephants, and with the 
latte: detendedthemselvesagainsttheir guides; by which 
means they were both forced to give way. ‘The ele- 
phents being put to fliglit broke into the phalanx, close 
as it was, and there caused a general disorder ; which 
was increased by. a remarkable accident: for it 1s said, 
’ that a young e'ephant. being wounwed, and thereupon 
making a dreadful noise, the mother quitting her rank, 
and hasteni:tg to the assistanee of her young one, put 
those who still kept their ranks into the utmost confu- 
sion. -But, however that be, it is certain that the Ro- 
mans obtaine:! at last a complete vietory. Orosius and 
Futropius tell us that Pyrrhus’s army consisted o/ 80,000 
foot and 6000 horse, including his Epirots snd alles ; 
whereas tie consular ariny ‘vas scarce'y 2;,L0U strong. 
‘Those who exaggerate the king’s loss say, that the nums 
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ber of the slain on his side amounted to $0,600 men ; 
but others reduce it to 20,000. All wri'ers agrce, that 
Curius took 1290 prisoners and eight e’ephints. This 
victory, which was the most decisive Rome had ever 
gained, brought all Italy under subjection, and paved 
the way for those vast conquests winch afterwards made 
the Romans masters of the whole known world. 
Pyrrhus being no way in a condition, after the great 
loss he had sustained, to keep the field, retired to Ta- 
rentum, attended only by a small hody of horse, leaving 
the Romans in full pessession of his camp; which they 
somuch admired, that they mace it ever after a medel 
to form theirs by. And now the king of Epirus resol. 
ved to leave Italy as soon as possible ; but eoncealed his 
design, and endeavoured to keep up the drooping spirits 
of his allies, by giving them hopes of speedy succours 
from Greece. Accordingly he dispatched ambassadors 
into Astolia, Hlyricum, and Macedon, demanding sup- 
plies of men and money. But the answers from those 
courts not proving favourable, he forged such as might 
please those whom he was willing to deceive ; and by 
this means supported the courage of his friends, and 
kept his enemy in play. When he could conceal his 
departure no longer, he pretende: to be on a sudden in 
a great passion at the dilatoriness of his friends in send- 
ing him succours ; and acquainted the Tarentines, that 
he must go and bring them over himself, However, he 
left behind him a strong garrison in the citadel of Ta- 
rentum, under the command of the same Milo who had 
kept it for him during his stay in Sicily. In order to 
keep this governor in his duty, he is said to have made 
him a very strarge present, viz. a chair covered with the 
skin of Nicixs, the treacherous physician, who had of- 
fered Fubricius to poison his master. After all these 
disguises and precautions, Pyrrhus at last set sail for. 
Epirus, and arrived safe at Acroceraunium with 8006 
foot and 500 horse ; after having spent to no purpose 


‘Six years in Italy and Sicily. 


_Though, from the manner in which Pyrrhus took 
his leave, his Italian allies had little yeason to expect 
any further assistence from him, yet they continued to 
amuse themselves with vain he pes, till certain accounts 
arrived of his being killed at the siege of Arzos, as has 
been related under the ovticle Epirus. This threw 
the Samnites into despadr: so that they put all to the 
issne of a general battle ; in which they were defeated 
with such dreadful s) aughter, that the nation is said to 
have been almost exterminated. This overthrow was 
soon followed by the submission of the Lucanians, Brut- 
han, ‘Tarentines, Sarcinates, Picentes, and Salentines : 
so thet Rome now beeame mistress of all the nations 
from the remotest parts of Hetruria to. the Ionian sea, 
and from the ‘Tyrrhenian sea to the Adriatic. All these 
nations, however, did not enjoy the same privileges. 
Some were entirely subject to the vepublic, and had no 
laws but what they received from thence ; others re- 
tained their old laws aud custonis, but.in subjection to 
the republic: some were trioutary ; and others allies, 
who were obliged to furnish troops at the'r own ex- 
pence when the Komans required. Some had the pri- 
vilege of Koman citize ship, their so!diers being ineor- 
porated in the legi.ns ; while others hada right of suf. 
frage i tre elections made by the centuries. These «if. 
ferent de_rees of honour. privileges, and iibe:ty, were 
founded on the different terms granted to the conquered 
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nations when they surrendered, and were afterwards in- 
creased according to their fidelity and the services they 
did the republic. 

The Romans now became respeeted by foreign na- 
tions, and received ambassadors from Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus king of Egypt, and from Apollonia a city of Ma- 
cedon. Sensible of their own importance, they now 
granted protection to whatever nation requested it of 
them ; but this not with a view of serving one party, 
but that they might have an opportunity of subjecting 
both. In this manner they assisted the Mamertines 
against Hiero king of Syracuse, which brought ou the 
wars with the Carthaginians, which terminated in the 
total destruetion of that ancient republic, as has been 
related under the article Cartuace. The interval be- 
tweeil the first and seeond Punic wars was by the Ro- 
mans employed in redueing the Boii and [.igurians, who 
had revolted. These were Gaulish nations, wbo had al- 
ways been very formidable to the Romans, and now 
gave one of their eonsuls a notable defeat. However, 
he soon after sufficiently revenged himself, and defeated 
the enemy with great slaughter ; though it was not till 
some time after, and with a good deal of difficulty, that 
they were totally subdued. During this interval also, 
the Romans seized on the islands of Sardinia, Corsica, 
and Malta; and in the year 219 B.C. the two former 
were reduced to the form of a province. Papirius. who 
had subdued Corsica, demanded a triumph; but not ha- 
ving interest enough to obtain it, he took a method en- 
tirely new to do himself justice. He put himself at the 
head of his victorious army, and marehed to the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Latialis, on the hill of Alba, with all 
the pomp that attended triumphant victors at Rome. 
He made no other elteration in the ceremony, but that 
of wearing a crown of myrtle instead of a crown of 
laurel, and this on account of his having defeated the 
Corsicans in a place where there was a grove of myr- 
tles. The example of Papirius was afterwards followed 
by a great many generals to whom the senate refused 
triumphs. 

The next year, when M. /imilius Barbula and M. 
Junius Pera were cousuls, a new war sprung up ina 
kingdom out of Italy. /llyricum, properly so called, 
which bordered upon Macedon and Epirus, was at this 
time governed by a woman named Yeuta, the widow 
ef King Agron, and guardian to her son Pineus, who 
was under age. The suceess of her late husband against 
the /Etolians had flushed her to such a degree, that 
instead of settling the affairs of her ward in peace, she 
commanded her subjeets to cruise along the coast, seize 
all the ships they met, take what places they could, and 
spare no nation. Her pirates had, pursuant to her or- 
ders, taken and plundered many ships belonging to the 
Roman merchants ; and her troops were then besieging 
the island of Issa in the Adriatic, though the inhabi- 
tants had put themselves under the protection of the re- 
public. Upon the complaints, therefore, of the Italian 
inerehants, and to protect the people of Issa, the senate 
sent two ambassadors to the IIlyrian queen, Lucius and 
Caius Coruncanus, to demand of her that she would 
restrain her subjects from investing the sea with pirates. 
She answered them haughtily, that she could only pro- 
ise that her subjects should not tor the future attack 
the Romans in her name, and by public authority: 
“ but as for any thing more, it is not customary with us 
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(said she) to lay restraints ou our subjects, nor will we 
forbid them to rep those advantages from the sea which 
it offers them.” “Your customs then (replied the young. 
est of the ambassadors) are very different from curs. 
At Rome we make publie examples of those subjects 
who injure others, whether at home or abroad. Teuta, 
we can, by our arms, force you to reform the abuses of 
your bad government.” ‘These unseasonable threaten. 
ings provi ked Teuta, who was naturally a proud and im. 
perious woman, to such a degree, that, without regard 
to the right of nations, she caused the ambassadors to be 
murdered on their return home. 

When so notorious an infi‘action of the law of na- 
tions was known at Rome, the people demanded ven- 
geance; and the senate having first honoured the manes 
of the ambassadors, by erecting, as was usual in such 
cases, statues three feet high to their memory, ordered 
a fleet to be equipped, and troops raised, with all pos- 
sible expedition. But now Teuta, reflecting on the 
enormity of her proceedings, sent aii embassy to Rome, 
assuring the senate that she had no hand in the murder 
of the ambassadors, and offering to deliver up to the 
republic these who had committed that barbarous as 
sassination. The Romans being at that time threaten. 
ed with a war from the Gauls, were ready to accept 
this satisfacticn : but in the mean time the Illyrian fleet 
having gained some advantage over that of the Achx- 
ans, and taken the island of Corcyra near Epirus, this 
success made Teuta believe herself invincible, and for- 
get the promise she had made to the Romans; nay, she 
sent her fleet to seize on the island of Issa, which the 
Romans had taken under their protection. 

Hereupon the consuls for the new year, P. Posthu- 
mius Albinus and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, embarked 
for Tllyricum; Fulvius having the command of the fleet, 
which consisted of 100 galleys ; and Posthumius of the 
land forces, whieh amounted to 20,000 foot, besides a 
small body of horse. Fulvius appeared with his fleet 
before Corcyra in the Adriatic, and was put in pos 
session both of the island and city by Demetrius of 
Pharos, governor of the place for Queen Teuta. Nor 
was this all; Demetrius found means to make the in- 
habitants of Apollonia drive out the Illyrian garrison, 
and admit into their city the Roman troops. As Apol- 
lonia was one of the keys of Illyricum on the side of 
Macedon, the consuls, who had hitherto acted jointly, 
no sooner saw themselves in possession of it than they 
separated, the fleet cruising along the coast, and the 
army penetrating into the heart of the queen’s domi- 
nions. The Andyceans, Parthini, and Atintanes, ve- 
luntarily submitted to Posthumius, being induced by 
the persuasions of Demetrius to shake off the Hlyrian 
yoke. The consul being now in possession of most of 
the inland towns, returned to the coast, where, with 
the assistance of the flet, he took many stronghol:ls, 
among which was Nurria, a place of great strenyth, and 
defended by a numerous garrison ; so that it made a vi- 
gorous defence, the Romans having los: before it a great 
many private men, several legionacy tribaies, and one 
queestor. However, this loss was repaired by the taking 
of 40 Iyrian vessels, which were reiurning home laden 
with beoty. At length the Romen fleet appearcd be- 
fore Issa, which, by Teuta’s order, was still closely be- 
sieged, notwithstanding the losses she had sustained. 
However, upon the ap;voach of the Reman flect, the 
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I} yrians dispersed ; but the Pherian 
them, followed the example of their countryman Deme- 
trius, and joined the Romans, to whom the Issaur rea- 
dily submitted. 

In the mean time Sp. Corvilius and Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus being raise.i to the consulate a second time, Post- 
humius was reca'led from Hlyricum, and refus-d a tte 
umph for having been too prodigal of the Roman blood 
zt the siege of Nutria. His colleague Fulvius was ap- 
pointed to command the land forces in liis room, in 
quality of proconsul. Hereupon Teuta, who hid foun- 
ded great hopes on the change of the consuls, retired to 
one of her strongholds called Rhizon, and from thence 
early in the spring sent an embassy to Rome. The se- 
nate refused to treat with her: but granted the young 
king a peace upon the following conditions: 1. That 
he should pay an annual tributeto the republic. 2. That 
he should surrender part of his dominions to the Ro- 
mans. 3. That he should never suffer above three of 
his ships of war at a time tosail beyond Lyssus, a town 
on the confines of Macedon and Jilyricuni. The places 
he yielded to the Romans in virtue of this treaty, were 
the islands of Corcyra, Issa, and Phares, the city of 
Dyrrhachium, and the country of the Atintares. Soon 
after Teuta, either out of shame, or compelled by a se- 
cret article of the treaty, abdicated the regency, and 
Demeirius succeeded her. 

Before this wart was ended, the Romans were alarm- 
ed by new motions of the Gauls, and the great progress 
which the Carthaginians made in Spain. At this time 
also the fears of the people were excited by a prophecy 
said to be taken out of the Sibylline books, that the 
Gauls and Greeks shon'd one day be in possession of 
Rome. This prophecy, however, the senatefoundmeans 
to elude, as they pretended, by burying two Gauls and 
two Greeks alive, and then telling the multitude that 
the Gauls and Greeks were now in the possession: of 
Rome. The difficulties which superstition had raised 
being thus surmounted, the Romans made vast prepara 
tions against the Gauls, whom they seem to have dread- 
ed above all other nations. Some say that the number 
of forces raised by the Romans on this occasion amount- 
ed to no fewer than 800,000 men. Of this.incredible 
multitude 248,000 foot and 26,000 horse were Ro- 
mans or Campanians; nevertheless, the Gauls, with only 
50,000: foot and 20,000 horse, forced a passage through 
Hetruria, aud took the road towards Rome. Here 
they had the good fortune at first to defeat one of the 
Roman armies ; but being soon after met by two others, 
they were utterly defeated, with the loss of more than 
50,000 of their number. The Romans then entered 
their country ; which theycruelly ravaged ; butaplague 
breaking out in their army, obliged them to return 
home. This was followed by a new war, in which 
those Gauls who inhabited Insubria and Liguria were 
totally subdued, and their country reduced to a Roman 
province. These conquests were followed by that of 
Istria ; Dimalum, a city of importance in Ilyricum ; 
and Pharos, an island iu the Adriatic sea. 

The second Punic war for some time retarded the con- 
quests of the Romans, and even threatened their state 
with entire destruction ; but Hannibal being at last re« 
called from Italy, and entirely defeated at Zama, they 
made peace upon such advantageous terms as gave them 
an.entire-superiority over that republic, which they not 
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long after entirely subverted, as has been related in the 
histcry of CARTHAGE. 

The successful issue of the second Punic war had 
greatly increased the extent of the Roman empire. 
They were now masters of all Sicily, the Mediterra- 
nein islaids, and great part of Spain; and, through 
the dissensions of the Asiatic states with the king of 
Macedon, a pretence was now found for carrying their 
arms into these parts. The Gauls in the mean time, 
however, continued their incursions, but now ceased to 
be formidable ; while the kings of Macedon, through 
misconduct, were first obliged to sulmuitts a disadvan- 
tageous peace, and at last tetally subdued (sce Mace- 
pox) The reduction of Macedon was soon followed 
by that of all Greece, either by the name of allies or 
otherwise: while Antiochus the Great, to whom Han- 
nibal fled for protection, by aa unseccessful war, first 
gave the Romans a footing in Asia (see Syira). The 
Spaniards and Gauls continued to be the most obstinate 
encmies. The former, particularly, were rather exter- 
minated than reduced ; and even this required the ut- 
most care and vigilance of Scipio imiltanus, the con- 
queror of Carthage, to execute. See Sparn and Nv- 
MANTIA. 

Thus the Romans attained to a height of power su- 
perior to any other nation in the world ; bat now a se- 
dition broke out, which we may say \vas never termi- 
nated but with the overthrow of the republic. This h:d 
its ovigin from Tiberius Sempronius Gracclis, descen- 
ded from a family which, though plebeian, was as illu- 
strious as any in the commonwealth. i's father ha 
been twice raised to the consulate, was a great general, 
and had been honoured with two triumphs. But he 
was stil more renowned for his domesticvirtnes 22d pro- 
bity, than for his birth or valour. He married the 
daughter of the first Africanus, said to be the pattern 
of her sex, and the prodigy of her age; and had by 
her several children, of whom three only arrived at ma- 
turity of age, Tiberius Gracchus, Caius Gracchus, and 
a daughter named Sempronia, who was married to the 
second Africanus. Tiberius, tlie eldest, «as deemed 
the most accomplished youth in Rome, with respect to 
the qualities both of body and mind. His extraordina- 
ry talents were heightened by anoble air, an engaging: 
countenance, and all those winning graces of nature 
which recommend merit. He made h's first campaigns 
under his brother-in-law, and distinguished himself on 
all occasions by his courage, and by the prudence of his. 
conduct. When he returned to Rome, he applied liim- 
self to the: study of eloquence; and at. 30 years old 
was accounted the best orator of his age. He married. 
the daughter of Appius Claudius, who: had been for- 
merly consul and censor, and was tlien prince of the se- 
nate. He continued for some time in the sentiments 
both of his own and his wife’s family, and supported. 
the interests of the patricians ; but without openly at- 
tacking the popular faction. He was the chief author 
and negociator of that shameful necessary peace with 
the Numantines ; which the senate, with the utmost. ina. 
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justice, disanuulled, and condemnedthe consul. the quee-. 


stor, and all the officers who had signed it, to be de- 
livered up to the Numantines (see Numantia). The 
people, indeed, out of esteem for Gracchus, would not 
suffer him to be sacrificed : but, however, he had just 
reason to complain, both of the senate and people, 
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Rome. for passing so scandalous a decree against his general king. But the people, without giving ear to such Rom 
~~) and himself, and breaking a treaty whereby the lives of groundless reports, made it ther whole business to en= sey 
so many citizens had been saved. But as the senate -courage their tribune, who was lazarding both his life 
had cniefly promoted such base and iniquitous proceed- and reputation for their sakes. 
ings, he resvived in due time to show his resentment When the day came ou which this law wss to be 
against the party which had-coutributed mostto his dis- accepted or rejected by the people assembled ill the cc- 
grace. mitium, Greechus began with haranguing the mighty 
_ In order to this, he stood for the tribuneship of the crowd which an affair of such importance had bronght 
peopte ; which he na sooner obtained, than heresolved together both from the city and country. In his speech 
‘to attack the nobility in the most tender part. They she shewed the Justice of the law with so much elo. 
had usurped lands unjustly ; cultivated them by slaves, quence, made so moving a description of the miseries 
to the great detriment of the public; and had lived for of the meaner sort of people, and at the same time-set 
about 250 years in open defiance to the Ticmian law, forth in-such ochous colours the usurpation of the pubs 
by which it was enacted that no citizen should po-sess_ lic lands, and the immense riches which the avarice 
more than 500 acres. This law Tib. Gracchus resol- and rapacivusness of the great had raked together, 
ved to revive, and by that means revenge himself on that the people, transported with fury, demanded with 
the patricians. But it was not revenge alone which loud eries the billets, that they might give their suf 
prompted him to embark in so dangerous an attempt. frages. Then Gracehus, finding the minds of the cis 
itis pretended, that his mother Cornelia animated him tizens in that warmth and emotion which was neces« 
to undertake something worthy both of his and her fa- -sary for the success of his design, ordered the law to be 
inily. The reproaches of his mother, the authority of read. M6 
some great men, namely of his father-in-law Appius But unluckily one of the tribunes, by name Marcus eo 
Claudius, of P. Crassus the pontifex maximus, and of Octavius Ceecina, who had always professed a great oma 
Mutius Sceevola the most learned civilian in Rome, and friendship for Gracchus, having been gainelover by = J 
his natural thirst after glory, joined with an eager desire the patricians, declared against the proceedings of’ his 
ofrevenge, conspired to draw him into this most unfor- friend and colleague ; and pronounced the word which 
175  tunate scheme. had been always awful in the mouth of a tribune of the | 
Anewlaw The law,.as he first drew it up, was very mild: for people, Veto, “« I forbid it.’ As Octavius was a man | 


proposed by it only-cnacted, that those who possessed more than 500 of an unblameable eharacter, and had hitherto been 
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acres of land should part with the overplus ; and that 
the full value of the sa‘d lands should be paid them out 
of the public treasury. The lands thus purchased by 
tlie public were to be divided among the poor citizens ; 
and cultivated either by themselves or by freemen, who 
were upon the spot. Tiberius allowed every child of a 
family to hold 250 acres in his own-narme, over and 
above what was allowed to the father. Nothing could 
be more mild than this new law ; since by the Licinian 
he might have abso‘utely deprived the rich of the lands 
they unjustly possessed, and made them accountable for 
the profits they had received from them during their 
dong possession. But the rich patricians could not so 
vauch us hear the name of the Licinian law, though 
thns.qualified. Those chieflyof the senatorial and eque- 
strian order exclaimed against it, and were continually 
‘mounting the rostra one afier another, in order to dis- 
suade the people from accepting a law, which, they said, 
would raise disturbances, that might prove mcredange- 
rous than the evils which Tiberius pretended to redress 
by the promulgation of it. Thus the zealous tribune 
was. obliged day after day to enter.the lists with fresh 
adversaries; but he ever got the better of them buth in 
point of eloquence and argument. 

The pcop.e were charmed to hear him maintain the 
cause of the un/ortunute with somuch:success, and be- 
stowed on him the highest commendations. The rich 
therefore had recourse to violence and calumny, in or- 
der te destroy, or at least to discredit, the tribune. It 

_ 38 said they lnied assassins to dispatch him ; but they 
couid not put their wicked design in execution, Grac. 
chus being always attended to and from the rostra by 
a gnard of about 4000 men. His adversarics thereiore 
endeavoured to ruin his reputation by the blackest ca- 
lamnies. They gave out thar he aimed at monarchy; 
a3gJ pullished pre.erdcd plots laid for crowning Am 


very zealous for the publication of the law, Gracchus 
was greatly surprised atthis unexpected opposition from 
his friend. However, he kept his temper, and only de- 
sired the people to assemble again the next day to hear 
their two tribunes, one in-defence of, the other in op- 
position to, the law proposed. -The people met at the 
time appointed ; when Gracchus addressing himself to 
his colleague, conjured him by the mutual duties of 
their function, and by the bonds of their ancient friend- 
ship, not to oppose the good of the people, whom they 
were bound in honour to:protect againstthe usurpation 
of the great ; nay, taking his colleague aside, he ad:Jres- 
sed him thus, “ Perhaps you are personally concerned 


to oppose this law; if so, I mean, if you have. more 


than the-five hundred acres, I myself, poor as I.um, en« 
gage to pay you in money what you will lose in land.” 
But Octavius, either out of shame, or from a principle 
of honour, continued immoveabie in the party he had 

embraced. 7 
Gracchus therefore had recourse to another expe- 
dient ; which was tosuspend allthe magistrates in ome 
fiom the execution of their offices. It was lawful for 
any tribune-to take this step, when the passing of the 
law which he proposed was prevented by mere chicane- 
ry. «After this, he assembled the people anew,and made 
a second attempt te succeed in his design. When all 
things were :got ready for colec'ing the suffrages, the 
rich privately conveyed uway the urns in which thet -- 
blets werekept. ThiskinHedthe tribune’sind ¢ .ation, 
and the rage of the people. The comitium was like to 
become a field of battle, when two venerable senators, 
Manlius and Fulvius, very seasonably interposed ; and 
throwing themselves at the tribune’s fet, prevailed up- 
on him to sw>mit his law to the judzinent of the con- 
script fathers. This was making the senators judzes in 
the:r own cause: but Gracchus thought the law so un- 
| deniably 
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deniably just, that he could not persuade himself that 
they would reject it ; and if they did, he knew that the 
incensed multitude would no longer keep any measures 
with them. 

The senate, who wanted nothing but to gain time, 
affected delays, and came to no resolution. There were 
indeed some among them, who, out of a principle of 
equity, were for paying some regard to the complaints 
of the tribune, and for sacrificing their own interest to 
the rclicf of the distressed. But the far greater part 
would not hear of any composition whatsoever. Here- 
upou Gracchusbroughttheaffair anew before the people, 
and earnestly intreated his colleaguc Octaviusto drop his 
opposition, in compassion tothe many unfortunate people 
for whom he interceded. He put him in mind of their 
ancient friendship, took him by the hand, and affection- 
ately embraced him. But still Octavius was inflexible. 
Hereupon Gracchus resolved to deprive Octavius of his 
tribuneship, since healone obstinately withstood the de- 
sires of the whole body of so great a people. Having 
therefore assembled the people, he told them, that since 
his colleague aud he were divided in opinion, and the 
republic suffered by their division, it was the province 
of the tribes assembled in comitia to re-establish con- 
cord among their tribunes. ‘‘ Ifthe cause I maintain 
(said he) be, in your opinion, unjust, I am ready to 
give up my seat in the college. On the contrary, if 
you judge me worthy of being continued in your ser- 
vice in this station, deprive him of the tribuneship who 
alone obstructs my wishes. As soon as you shall have 
nomunated one to succeed him, the law will pass with- 
out opposition.” Having thus spoken, hcdismissed the 
assembly, after having summoned them to meet again 
the next day. 

And now Gracchus, being soured with the opposition 
he had met with from the rich, and from his obstinate 
colleague, and being well apprised, that the law would 
pass in any form in which he should think fit to pro- 
pose it, resolved to revive it as it was at first passed, 
without abating any thing of its severity. here was 
no exception iu favour ofthe children in families; or 
reimbursement promised to those who should part with 
the landstheypossessed above 500 acres. The nextday 
the people being assembled in vast crowds on this ex- 
traordinary occasion, Gracchus made fresh applications 
to Octavius, but tono purpose ; he obstinately persisted 
in his opposition. Then Gracchus turning to the people, 
* Judge you, (said he), which of us deserves to be de- 
prived of his office.’ At these words the first tribe 
voted, and declared for the deposition of Octavius. Up- 
on which Graechus, suspending the ardour of the tribes, 


‘made another effort to bring over his opponent by gentle 


methods. But all his endeavours proving ineffectual, 
the other tribes went on to vote in their turns, and fol- 
lowed the example of the first. Of 35 tribes, 17 had 
already declaredagainst Octavius, and the 18th wasjust 
going to determine the affair, when Gracchus, being 
willing to try once more wheth: r he could reclaim his 
colleague, suspendedthe collecting of the suffrages ; and 
addressing Octavius inthe miost pressing terms, conjured 
him not to expose himself, by his obstineey, to so great 
a disgrace, nox to give him the griet of having cast a 
blemish upon his eolleague and friend, which neither 
Ome nor me:t would ever wipe off. Octavius, how- 
ever, continuing obstinate, was deposed, and the law 
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passed as Gracchus had proposed it the lest time. 
The deposed tribune-was dragged from the rostra by 
the incensed multitude, who would have insulted him 
further, had not the senators and his frends facilitated 
his eseape. 

The Licinian law being thus revived with one con- 
sent both by the city and country tribes, Gracchus 
caused the people to appoint triumvirs, or three com- 
inissioners, to hasten its execution. In this commission 
the people gave Gracchus the first place; and he had 
interest enough to get his father-in-law Appius Clau- 
dius, and his brother Caius Gracchus, appointed his 
colleagues. These three spent the whole summer in 
travelling through all the Italian provinces, to examine 
what lands were held by any person above 500 acres, in 
order to divide them among the poor citizens. Wheu 
Gracchus returned from his progress, he found, by the 
death of his chief agent, that his absence had not aba- 
ted either the hatred of the rich, or the love of the poor, 
toward him. As it plainly appeared that the deceased 
had been poisoned, the tribune took this occasion to 
apply himself again to his proteetors, and implore their 
assistance against the violence and treachery of his enc- 
mies. The populace, more attached after this accident 
to their hero than ever, declared they would stand by 
him to the last drop of their blood ; and thus their zeal 
encouraged him to add a new clause to the law, viz. 
that the commissioners should likewise inquire what 
lands had been usurped from the republic. This was 
touching the senators in a most tender point ; for most 
of them had appropriated to themselves lands belonging 
to the republic. After all, the tribune, upon a strict 
inquiry, found that the lands taken from the rich would 
not be enough to content all the poor citizens. But 
the following aceident eased hin of this difficulty, and 
enabled him to stop the murmurs of the malcontents 
among the people. 

Attalus Philometer, king of Pergamus, having be- 
queathed his dominions and effects to the Romans, Eu- 
demus the Pergamean brought his treasures to Rome 
at this time; and Gracehus immediately got a new 
law passed, enacting, that this money should be divid- 
ed among the poor citizens who could not have lands ; 
and that the disposal of the revenues of Pergamus 
should not be in the senate, but in the comitia, By 
these steps Graechus most effectually humbled the se. 
nate ; who, in order to discredit him among the people, 
gave out that Eudemus, who had brought the king’s 
will to Rome, had left with Gracchus the royal diadein 
and mantle of Attzlus, which the law-making tribune 
was to use when he should be proclaimed king of 
Rome. But these reports only served to put Gracchus 
more upon his guard, and to inspire the people with 
an implacable hatred against the rich who were the 
authors of them. Gracchus being now, by his power 
over the minds of the multitude, absolute master of their 
suffrages, formed a design of ra‘sing his father-in-law 
Appius Claudivs to the consulate next year, of promo- 
ting his brother Caius to the tribuneship, and getting 
himself continued in the same office, The last was 
what most nearly conecrned him ; his person, as long 
as lie was in office, being sacred and inviolable. As 
the senate was very active in endeavouring to get such 
only elected into the college of tribunes as were enemies. 
to Gracchus and his faction, the tribune left no stone 
+ m4 unturned 
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unturned to secure his election. He told the peop!e, 
‘eye that the rich had resolved to zssassinate him as scon as 
he was out of his office ; he appeared in mourning, as 
was the custom in the greatest calamities ; and bringing 
his children, yet young, into the forum, recommended 
them to the people in such terms, as showed that lic 
despaired of his own preservation. At this sight the 
populace returned no answer, but by outcries and me- 
naces against the rich. 

When the day appointed for the election of new 
tribunes came, the peuple were ordered to assemb!e in 
the capitol in the great court before the temple of Ju- 
piter. The tribes being met, Gracchus produced his 
petition, intreating the people to continue him one year 
Jongcr in the office of tribune, in cons:de:ation of the 
great danger to which he was exposed, the rich having 
vowed his destruction as soon as lis person should Lc no 
more sacred. ‘This was indeed an unusual request, it 
having been long customary not to continue any tribune 
in his office above a year. However, thc tribes began 
to vote, and the two first declared for Gracchus. Here- 
upon the rich made great clamours ; which terrified 
Rubrius Varro, who presided in the college of tribunes 
that day, to such a degree, that he resigned his place to 
Q. Muminius who offered to preside in his room, But 
this raised a tumuit among the tribunes themselves ; so 
thatGracchus wisely dismissed theassembly, and order- 
ed them to meet again the next day. 

In the mean time the pcople, bcing sensible of what 
importance it was to them to preserve the life of so 
powerful a protector, not only conducted him home, 
but watched by turus all night at his door. Next 
morning Ly break of dey, Gracchus having assem- 
bled his friends, led them from his house, and posted 
one half of them in the comitium, while he went up 
himself with the other to the capitol. As soon as he 
appeared, the people saluted him with loud acclama- 
tions of joy. But scarcely was he placed in his tribu- 
nal when Fulvius Flaccus a senator, and fricnd to 
Gracchius, breaking through the crowd, came upto him, 
and gave him uctice, that the senators, who were as- 
sembled in the temple of Faith, which almost touched 
that of Jupiter Capitolinus, had conspired against his 
life, and were resolved to attack him openly on his 
very tritunal. Hereupon Gracchus tucked up his 
Tacy against yobe, as it were, to prepare for a battle; and, after 
his life. his example, some of his party seizing the staves of 
the apparitors, prepared to defend themselves, and to 
repel force by force. These preparations terrified the 
other tribunes; who immediately abandoned their 
places in a cowardly manner, and mixed with the 
crowd ; while the priests ran to shut the gates of the 
temple, for fear of its being protaned. On the other 
had, the friends of Gracchus, who were dispersed by 
parties in different places, cried out, We are ready : 
What must we do? Gracchus, whose voice could not 
be head by all his adherents on account of the tu- 
mult, the clamonrs, and the confused cries of the dif. 
ferent parties, put his hand to his head; which was 
the signal agreed on to prepare for battle. But some 
of his enemies, putting a malicious construction upon 
that gesture, immediately flew to the senate, and told 
the fathers, that the sediticus tribune had called tor 
the crown to be put upon his head. Hereupou the 
eena’ors, fancying they already saw the king of Perga. 
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mus’s diadem on the tribune’s head, and the royal Tome 
mantle on his shoulders, resolved to give the consul ‘= 
leave to arm his legions, treat the friends of Gracchus 
aS enemies, and turn the comitium into a field cf 
battle. 

But the consul Mutius Scevola, who was a pru- 
dent and moderate man, refused to be the instrument 
of their rash revenge, and to dishonour his consulate 
with the massacre of a disarmed people. As Calpur- 
nius Piso, the other consul, was then in Sicily, the 
most turbulent among the senators cried out, “ Since 
one of our consuls is absent, and the other betrays 
the republic, let us do ourselves justice ; let us imme- 
diately go and demolish with our own hands this idol 
of the people.” Scipio Nasica, who had been all 
along for violent measures, inveighed bitterly against 
the cousul for refusing to succour the republic in her 
greatest distress. Scipio Nasica was the grea!-grand« 
son of Cneius Scipio, the uncle of the first Africanus, 
and consequently cousin to the Gracchi by their mother 
Cornelia. But nevertheless not one of the senators be- 
tiayed a more irreconcileable hatred against the tribune 
than he. When the prudent consul refused to arm his 
legions, and put the adherents of Gracchus to deathcon- 
trary to the usual forms of justice, he set no hounds te 
his fury, but, rising up from his place, cried out like 
a madman, ‘‘ Since our consul betrays us, let those who 
love the republic fellow me.” Having utterei these 
words, he immediately walked out of the temple, at- 
tended by a great umber of senators. 180 

Nasica threw his robe over his shoulders, and having A seuffl 
covered his head with it, advanced with his followers ensues i 
into the crowd, whierc he was joined by a company of | 
the chents and friends of the patricians, armed with a 
staves and clubs. These falling indifferently upon all | 
who sto d in their way, dispersed the crowd. Many of 
Gracchus’s party took to their heels ; and in that tu- 
mult all the seats being overturned and broken, Nasica, 
armed with the leg of a broken bench, knocked down 
all who opposed him, and at length reached Gracchus. 
One of his party seized the tribune by the Jappet of his 
robe: but he, quitting his gown, fled in his tunic; 
and as he was in that confusion, which is inseparable 
from fear, leaping over the broken benches, he had the 
misfortune to slip and fa'l. As he was gettingupagain, 
he received a blow on the head, which stunned him ; 
then his adversaries rushing in upon him, with repeated 
blows put an end to his life. 

R.me was by his death delivered, according to Ci- 
cero, from a domestic enemy, who was more formidable 
to her than even that Numantia, which had first kindled 
his resentments. Perhaps no man was ever born with 
greater talents, or more capable of eggrandising him- 
self, and doing honour to his country. But his great 
mind, his manly courzge, his lively, easy, and power 
ful cloquence, were, says Cicero, like a sword in the 
hands of amadman. Gracchus abused them, not in 
Supporting an unjust cause, but in conducting a evod 
ene with too much violence. He went so far as to 
make some believe that he had really someting in view 
besi :es the intcrest of the people whom he pretended to 
relieve ; an therefore some historians have represented 
him as a tyrant. But the most judicious writers clear 
him from this imput.ition, and ascriue his first design of 
reviving the Licinian law to an cager desire of being re- 
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me venced on the senators for the affront they had very un- 
p= justly put upon him, and the consul Mancinns, as we 
have hinted above. The law he attempted to revive 
had an air of justice, which gave a sanction to his re- 
$1 venge, without casting any b’emish on his repatation. 


fiends The death of Gracchus did not put an end to the tu- 
acted wnlt. Above $00 of the tribune’s friends lost their 


lives in the affray ; and their bodies were thrown, with 
that of Gracchus, into the Tiber. Nay, the senate 
earried their revenge beyond the fatal day which had 
stained the Capitol with Roman bleod. ‘They sought 
for a!l the friends of the late tribune, and without any 
form of law ussassinated some, and forced others into 
banishment. Caius Billius, one of the most zealous de- 
fenders of the people, was seized by his enemies, and 
shut up in a cask with snakes and vipers, where he mi- 
serably perished. Though the laws prohibited any ci- 
tizen to take away the life of another before he had 
been legally condemned, Nasica and his followers were 
acquitted by the senate, who enacted a decree. justify- 
ins all the cruelties committed against Gracchus and 
his adherents. 

These disturbances were for a short time interrupted 
by a revolt of the slaves in Sicily, occasioned by the 
cruelty of their masters ; but they being soon reduced, 
the contests about the Sempronzan law, as it was called, 
again took place. Both parties were determined not 
to yield; and therefore the most fatat effects ensued. 
The first thing of consequence was the death of Sci- 
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in his bed by some of the partisans of the plebeian par- 
ty, about 129 B. C. Caius Gracchus, brother to him 
who had been formerly killed, not only undertook the 
revival of the Sempronian Jaw, but proposed a new one, 
granting the riglits of Roman citizens to all the Italian 


consequence of the Sempronian Jaw. The consequences 
of this were much worse than the former ; the flame 
spread through all Italy; and the nations who had made 
war with the republic in its infancy again commenced 
enemies more formidable than before. Fregelle, a city 
of the Vo'sci, revolted : but being suddenly attacked, 
was obliged to submit, and was rased to the gronnd ; 
which quieted matters for the present. Gracchus, 
however, still continued his attempts to humble the se- 
nate and the reat of the patrician budy: the ultimate 
consequence of which. was, thai a price was set on his 
head, and that of Fulvius his confederate, ne less than 
83] their weight in gold, to any one who should bring them 
custom *2 Opimius the chief of the patrician party. Thus the 
roscrip- CUStom of proscription was begun |sy the patricians, of 
begun. Which they themselves soon had enough. Gracchus 
and Fulvius were sacrificed, but the disorders of the re« 
public were not so easily cured. 

The inundation of the Cimbri and Teutones put a 
stop to the civil discords for some time longer ; but 
they being defeated, as related under the artiile Crm. 
Bri and Trutones, nothing preveited the tronvles 
from being revived with greater fury than before, ex- 
cept the war with the Sicilian slaves, which had again 
commenced with more dangerous cirumstances than 
ever. Butthis war being total'y ended about 99 B.C. 
no farther obstacle remained. Marius, the cor: queror 

2 Nu. of Jugurtha * and the Cimbri, undertook the cause of 
\* the plebeians against the senate and patricians. Ha- 
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ving associated himself with Apuleius and Glaucia, two 
factious men, they carried their proceedings to such a =\=” 
length, that an open rebellion commenced, and Marius 
himself was obliged to act against his alles. Peace, 
howeve:, was for the present restored by the ma:sacre 

of Apuleius and Glaucia, with a great number of their 
followers ; upon which Marius thought proper to leave 

the city. 

Whi'e factious men thus cndeavoured to tear the re- 
public in pieces, the attempts of well-meaning people 
to heal those divisions served only to involve the state 
in calamities still more grievous. ‘The consuls observed 
that many individuals of the Italian allies lived at 
Rome, and falsely pretended to be Roman citizens. 

By means of them, it was likewise perceived, that the 
plebeian party had acquired a great deal of its power ; 

as the votes of these pretended citizens were always at 

the service of the tribunes. The consuls therefore got 

a law passed, commanding all those pretended citizens 

to return home. This was so much resented by the 
Italian states, that an universal defection took place. A 
scheme was then formed by M. Livius Drusus, a tri- 
bune of the people, to reconcile all orders of men ; but 

this on!y made matters worse, and procured his own as- — 3 ¢3 
sassination. His death seemed a signal for war. The The social 
Marsi, Peligni, Samnites, Campanians, and Lucanians, war. 
and in short all the provinces from the river Liris to 
the Adriatic, revolted at once, and formed themselves 
ito a republic, in opposition to that of Rome. The 
haughty Romans were now made thoroughly sensibie 
that they were net invincible: they were defeated in 
almost every engagement : and must soon have yielded, 
had they not fallen upon a method of dividing their 
enemies. A law was passed, enacting, that all the 
nations in Italy, whose alliance with Rome was indis- 
putable, should enjoy the right of Roman citizens. 
This drew off several nations from the alliance ; and at 
the same time, Sylla taking upon him the command of 
the Itoman armies, fortune soon declared in favour of 
the latter. 

The success of Rome against the allies served only to 
bring greater miseries upon herself. Marius and Syl'a 
became rivals ; the former adhering to the people, and 
the latter to the patricians. Marius associated with one 
of the tribunes named Sulpeteus ; in conjunction with 
whom he raised such disturbances, that Sylla was for- 
ced to retire from the city. Having thus driven off 
his rival, Marius got himself appointed general against 
Mithridates * king of Pontus ; but the soldiers refused « ¢.. poy. 
to obey any other than Syjla. A civil war immediiate- ty5, 
ly ensued, in which Marius was driven out in his turn, 
and a price set upon his head and that of Sulpitius, 
with many of their adherents. Sul!pitius was soon sei- 
zed and killed ; but Marius made his escape. In the 
mean time, however, the crueliies of Sylla rendered 
him obnoxious both to the senate and people ; and Cin- 
na, a furious partisan of the Marian faction, beng cho-« 
sen consul, cited him to give an account of his conduct. 
Upon this Sylla thought proper to set out for Asia; 
Marius was recalled from Africa, whither he hed fled ; 
and immediately on his landing in Italy, was joined by 
a great number of shepherds, slaves. and men of despe- 
rate fortunes; so that he soon saw himself at the head 
of a considerab'e army. 

Cinna, in the mean time, whom the senators had de- 
Xx 2 posed 
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posed and driven out of Rome, sclicited and obtained 
a powerful army from the allies ; and being joined by 
Sertorius, a most abie and experienced general, the 
two, in conjunction with Marius, advanced towards the 
capitol ; and as their forces daily increased, a fourth 
army was formed under the command of Papirius Car- 
bu. The senate raised some forces to defend the city ; 
but the troops being vastly infericr in number, and 
likewise inclined to the contrary side, they were obli- 
ged to open their gates to the confederates. Marius 
entered at the head of a numerous guard, composed of 
siaves, whom he ealled his Bardiceans, and whom he 
designed to employ inrevenging himself on his enemies. 
‘he first order he gave these assassins was,to murder all 
who came to salute him, and were not answered with 
the like civility. As every one was forward to pay his 
compliments to the new tyrant, this order proved the 
destruction of vast numbers. At last these Bardizeans 
abandoned themselves to such excesses in every kind of 
vice, that Cinna and Sertorius ordered their troops to 
fall uponthem ; which being instantly put in execution, 
they were all cut off to a man. 

By the destruction of his guards, Marius was re- 
duced to the necessity of taking a method of gratifying 
his revenge somewhat more tedious, though equally 
effectual. A con‘erence was held between the four 
chiefs, im which Marius seemed quite frantic with rage. 
Sertorius endeavoured to moderate his fury ; but, being 
overruled by Cinna and Carbo, a resolution was taken 
to murder without mercy all the senators who had op- 
posed the popular faction. This was immediately put 
im exccution. A general slanghter commenced, which 
Jasted five days, and during which the greatest part of 
the obnoxious senators were cut off, their heads stuck 
upon poles over-against the rostra, and their bodies 
dragged. with hooks into the forum, where they were 
left to be devoured by dogs. Sylla’s house was de- 
molished, his gouds confiscated, and he himself declared 
an enemy. to his country: however, his wife and chii- 
dren had the good fortune to make their escape.— 
‘This massacre was: not confined to the city of Rome. 
The soldiers, like as many blood-hounds, were disper- 
sed over the country in search of those who fled. The 
neighbouring towns, villages, and all the highways, 
swarmed with assassins ; and on this occasion Plutarch 
observes with great concern, that the most sacred ties 
of friendship and hospitality are not proof against trea- 
chery, in the day of adversity, for there were but very 
few who did not discover their friends who had fled to 
them for shelter. 

This slaughter being over, Cinna named himself and: 
Marius consuls for the ensuing year ; and these tyrants 
seemed resolved to begin the new year as they had 
ended the old one: but, while they were preparing to 
renew their cruelties, Sylla, having proved victorious 
in the east, sent a long letter to the senate, giving an ac- 
count of his many victories, and his resolutionof return- 
ing to Rome, not to restore peace to his country, but 
to revenge himself of his enemies, i. e. to destroy those 
whom Marius had spared. ‘[his letter occasioned an 
universal terror. Marius, dreading to enter the Jists 
with such a renowned warrior, gave himself up to ex- 
cessive drinking, and died. His-son was associated with 
Cinna in the government, though not in the consulship, 
and proved a tyrant no less cruel than his father. The 
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senate declared one Valerius Flaceus, general of the for- 

ces in thie east, and appointed him a considerable army ; 

but the troops all to a man deserted him, and joined 

Sylla. Soon after, Cinna declared himself consul a 

third time, and took for his colleague Papirius Carbo ; 

but the citizens dreading the tyranny of these inhuman 

monsters, fled in crowds to Sylla, who was now in 

Greece. To him the senate sent deputies, begging 

that he would have compassion on his country, and not 

carry his resentment to such a length as to begin a ci- 

vil war: but he replied that he was coming to Rome 

fuil of rage and revenge; and that all his enemies, if 

the Roman people consented to it, should perish either 

by the sword or the axes of the executioners. Upon 

this several very numerous armies were formed against 

him, but, through the misconduct of the generals who 

commanded them, these armies were everywhere de- 

feated, or went over to the enemy. Pompey, after- 

wards styled the Great, signalized himself in this war, 

and embraced the party of Sylla. The Italian nations 

took some one side and some another, as their different 

inclinations led them. Cinna, in the mean time, was 

killed in a tumult, and young Marius and Carbo suc- 

ceeded him ; but the former having ventured an enzage- 

ment with Sylla, was by him defeated, and forced to fly 

to Praeneste, where he was closely besieged. 186 
Thus was Rome reduced to the lowest degree of Romein 

misery, when one Pontius Telesinus, a Samnite of great the utmost 

experience in war, projected the total ruin of the city. aad 

He had joined, or pretended to join, the generals of cinysa 

the Marian faction with an army of 40,000 men ; and Samnite 

therefore marched towards Preeneste, as if he designed 

to relieve Marius. By this means he drew Sylla and 

Pompey away from the capitol; and then, decamping 

in the night, overrcached these two generals, and by 

break of day was within 10 furlongs of the Collatine 

gate. He then pulled off the mask ; and deelaring 

himself as much an enemy to Marius as to Sylla, told 

his troops, that it was not his design to assist one Ro- 

man against another, but to destroy the whole race. 

“« Let fire and sword (said he) destroy all ; let no quar- 

ter be given ; mankind can never be free as long as one 

Roman is left alive.” — Never had this proud metropo- 

lis been int greater danger ; nor ever had any city a more 

narrow escape. The Roman youth marched out to 

oppose hiin, but were driven back with great slaughter. 

Sylla himself was defeated, and forced to fly to his 

camp. Telesinus advanced with more fury than ever ; 

but, in the mean time, the other wing of his army ha- 

ving been defeated by M. Crassus, the victorious gene« 

ral attacked the body where Telesinus commanded, and 

by putting them to flight, saved his country trom the 

most imminent danger. 187 
Sylla, having now no enemy to fear, marched first ygonstrow 

to Atemnez, and thence to Rome. From the former crueltyol 

city he carried 8000 prisoners to Rome, and caused. Sylla. 

them a'l to be massacred at once in the circus. His 

cruelty next fell upon the Praenestines, 12,000 of whom. 

were massacred without mercy. Yourg Marius had 

killed himself, in order to avoid falling into the hands 

of such a cruel.enemy. Soon after, the inhabitants of 

Norba, a city of Campania, finding themselves. unable 

to resist the forces of the tyrant, set fire to their h.uses, 

avd all perished in the-flames. The takiny of these 

e:ties put an end tothe civil war, but not to the cruel- 

ties 
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ties of Sylla. Uaving assembled the people in the co- 
mitium, lie told them, tha he was resolved not to spare 
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a single person who hd borne arms against him. ‘This 
cruel resolution he put in execution with the most un- 
rclenting rigour; and having at last cut off all those 
vhom he thought capable of opposing him, Sylla caused 
himself to be declared perpetu:l dictator, or, in other 
words, king and absolute sovereign of Rome. 

This revolution happened about 80 B. C. and from 
this time we may date the loss of the Roman liberty. 
Sylla indeed resigned his power in two yexrs ; but the 
citizens of Rome having once submitted, were cver 
after more inclined to submit to a master. Though 
individuals retained the same enthusiastic notions of l!- 
berty as before, yet the minds of the generality seem 
from this time to have inclined towards monarchy. New 
masters were indeed already prepared for the republic. 
Cesar and Pompey had eminently distinguished them- 
selves by their martial exploits, and were already rivals. 
They were, however, for some. time prevented from 
raising any disturbances by being kept at a distance froni 
each other. Sertorius, one of the generals of the Ma- 
rian faction, and the only one of them possessed either 
of honour or probity, had retired into Spain, where he 
erected a republic independent of Rome. Pompey and 
Mctellus, two of the best reputed generals in Rome, 
were sent against him ; but instead of conquering, they 
were on all oecasions conquered by him, and obliged to 
abandon their enterprise with disgrace. At last Serto- 
rius was treacherously murdered ; and the traitors, who 
after his death usurped the command, being totally de- 
stitute of his abilities, were easily defeated by: Pompey :. 
and thus that geneial reaped an undeserved honour from 
concluding the war with success.. 

The Spanish war was searce ended, when a very 
dangerous one was excited by Spartacus, a Thracian 
gladiator. For some time this rebel proved very suc- 
cessful; but at last was totally defeated and killed by 
Crassus. The fugitives, however, rallied agai, to the 
number of 5000 ; but, being totally defeated by Pom-. 
pey, the latter took occasion from thence to claim the 
glory which was justly due to.Crassus. DBcing thus: 
become extremely popular, and setting no bounds to his 
ambition, he was chosen consul along with Crassus. 
Both generals were at the head of powerful armies ; 
and a contest between them immediately began about 
who should first lay down their arms. With difficulty 
they were in appearance reconciled, and immediately 
began to oppose one another in a new way. Pompey 
courted the favour of the people, by reinstating the tri- 
bunes in their ancient power, which had been greatly 
abridged by Sylla, Crassus, though naturally covetous, 
entertained the populace with surprising profusion at 


10,060 tables, and at the same time distributed corn . 


sufficient to maintzin their families for three months.— 
These prodigious expences will seem less surprising, 
when we consider that Crassus was the richest man in 
Rome, and that his estate amounted to upwards of 7000 
talents, i. e. L.1,356,250 sterling, Notwithstanding his 
utmost efforts, however, Pompey still had the superiori- 
ty ; and was therefore proposed as a proper person to 
be employed for clearing the seas.of pirates. In this 
new station a most extensive power was to be granted 
tohim He was to have an absolute authority for three 
years over all the seas within the straits or Pillars of 


as many soldiers and mariners as he thought proper ; to 
take what sums of money he pleased ont of the public 
treasury without being accountable for them ; and to 
choose out of the senate fifteen senators to be his heu. 
tenants, and to execntc his orders when he himself could 
not be present. ‘he sensible part of the people were 
against investing one man with so much po ser; but the 
unthinking multitude rendered all opposition ‘ruitless. 
The tribune Roscins attempted to speak against it, but 
was prevented by the clamouis of the people. He then 
held up two. of his fingers, to show that he was for di- 
viding. that extensive comniission between two persons : 
but on this the assembly burst out into such hideous ont- 
cries, that a crow flying accidentally over the comitium, 
was stunned with the noise, and fell down among the 
rabble. ‘This law bemg agreed to, Pompey executed 
his commission so much to the public satisfaction, that 
on his return a new law was proposed in his favour. By 
this he was to be appointed general of : Il the forces in 
Asia; and as he was still to retain the sovereignty of 
the seas, he was now in fact made sovereign of all the 
Roman empire.— This law was supported by Cicero and 
Cesar, the former aspiring at the consulate, and the lat- 
ter pleased to see the Romans so readilyappo nting them. 
selves a master. Pompey, however, executed his com- 
mission with the utmost fidelity and suceess, com- 
pleting the conquest of Pontus, Albania, Iberia, &c. 
which had been successfully. begun by Sylla and Lu- 
cullus. 

But while Pompey was thus aggrandising himself, 
the republic was on the point of being subverted by a 
conspiracy formed by Lucius Sergius Catiline. He was 
descended from an illustrious family ; but having quite 
ruined his estate, and rendered himself infamous by a 
ser'es of the most detestable crimes, he associated with a 
number of others in circumstances similar to his own, 
in order to repair their broken fortunes by ruining their 
country. Their scheme was to murder the consuls to- 
gether with the gre. test part of the senators, set fire to 
the city in different places, and then seize the govern- 
ment. ‘this wicked design miscarried twice : but was 
not on that account dropped by the conspirators. Their 
party inereased every day; and both Ceesar and Crassus, 
who since the departure of Pompey had studied to gain 
the affections of the people as far as possible, were 
thought to have been privy to the conspiracy. At last, 
however, the matter was discovered by means ofa young 
knight, who had indiscreetly revealed the secret to his 
paramour. Catiline then openly took the field, and soon 
raised a considerable army: but was utterly defeated 
and killed about 62 B. C.; and thus the republic was 
freed from the present danger. 

In the mean time, Czesar continued to advance in po- 
pularity and in power. Soon after the defeat of Cati- 
line, he was created pontifex maximus ; and after that 
was sent.into Spain, where he subdued several nations 
that had never before been subject to Rome.— While he 
was thus employed, his rival Pompey r: turned from the 
east, and was received with the highest henours ; but 
though still as ambitious as ever, he now affected ex- 
traordinary modesty, and declined accepting of the ap-. 
plause which was offered him. His aim was to assume 
a sovercign authority without seeming to desire it ; but: 
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he was soon convinced, that, if he desired to reign over 
He 
therefore renewed his intrigues, and spared no pains 
however nean and seandalous, to increase his populari- 
ty. Czesar, on his return from Spain, fonnd the sove- 
reigaty divided between Crassus and Pompey, each of 
wilom was ineffectually struggling to get the better of 
the other. Cesar, no less embitious than the other two, 
proposed that they should put an end to their differences, 
and take him for a partner in their power. In short, 
he projected a triumvirate, or association of three pre- 
sons, (Pompey, Crassus, and himself’), in which should 
be lodged the whole power of the senate and people ; 
and, in order to make their confederacy more lasting, 
they bound themselves by mutual oaths and promises to 
stand by each other, and suffer nothing to be under- 
taken or carried into execution without the unanimous 
consent of all the three. 

Thus was the liberty of the Romans taken away a 
second time, nor did they ever afterwzrds recover it ; 
though at present none perceived that this was the case, 
except Cato. The association of the triumvirs was for 
a long time kept secret; and nothing appeared to tlre 
people except the reconciliation of Pompey and Crassus, 
for which the state reckoned itself indebted to Cesar. 
The first consequence of the triumvirate was the consul- 
ship of Julius Cesar. But though this was obtained by 
the favour of Pompey and Crassus, he found himself dis- 
uppointed in the colleague he wanted to associate with 
him in that office. He had pitched upon one whom he 
knew he could manage as he pleased, and distributed 
large sums among the people in order to engage them 
to vote for him. The senate, however, and even Cato 
himself, resolved to defeat the triumvir at his own wea- 
pons ; and having therefore set up another eandidate, 
distributed such immense sums on the opposite side, that 
Cesar, notwithstanding the vast riches he had acquired, 
was forced to yield. ‘This defeat proved of small con- 
sequence. Cwsar set himself to engage the affections of 
the people ; and this he did, by an agrarian law, so ef- 
fectually, that he was ina manner idolized. The law 
was in itself very reasonsble and just ; nevertheless, the 
senate, perceiving the design with which it was propos- 
ed, thonght themselves bound to oppose it. Their op- 
position. however, proved fruitless: the consul Bibulus, 
whoshewed himself most active inhis endeavours against 
it, was driven out of the assembly with the greatest in- 
dignity, and from that day became of no consideration s 
so that Cesar was reckoned the sole consul. 

The next step taken by Cesar was to secure the 
knights, as he had already done the people ; and for 
this purpose he abated a third of the rents which they 
amually paid into the treasury ; after which he go- 
verned.ome with an absolute sway during the time of 
his consulate. ‘he reign o: this triumvir, however, 
was ended by his expedi.‘on into Gaul, where his mi- 
litary exploits acquired him the highest reputation. — 
Pompey and Crassus in the mean time became. consuls, 
and governed as despotically «s Ceesar himself had done. 
On the expiration of their first consulate, the republic 
tell into a kind of anarchy, entirely owing to the disor- 
ders oceasioned by the two late consuls. At last, how- 
ever this confusion was ended by raising Crassus and 
Pompey to the consulate a second time. This was no 
sooncr done, than a new partition of the empire was 
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proposed, Crassus was to have Syria and all the eastern 
provinces, Pompey was to govern Africa and Spain, 
amd Coesar to be continued in Gaul, and all this for the 
space of five years. ‘This law was passed by a great ma- 
jerity ; upon which Crassus undertook an expedition 
against the Parthians, whom he imagined he should ea- 
sily overcome, and then enrich himself with their spoils ; 
Cesar applied with great assiduity to the completing of 
the conquest of Gaul; and Pompey having nething to 
do in his province, staid at Reme to govern the republic 
alone. 

The affairs of the Romans were now hastening to a 
crisis. Crassus, having oppressed all the provinces of 
the east, was totally defeated and killed by the Par- 
thians *; after which the two great rivals Caesar and « gop p 
Pompey were left alone, without any third person who thia, 
eould hold the balance between them, or prevent the 192 
deadly quarrels which were about to ensue. Matters, Rivalshi 
however, continued pretty quiet till Gaul was reduced tn 
to a Roman province t. The question then was, whe- evi 
ther Cesar or Pompey should first resign the command + See G 
‘of their armies, and return to the rank of private per- 
sons. As both parties saw, that whoever first laid down 
his arins must of course submit to the other, both refi- 
sed to disarm themselves. As Cesar, however, had 
amassed immense riches in Gaul, he was now in a condi- 
tion not only to maintain an army capable of vying with 
Pompey, but even to buy over the leading men in Rome 
to Ins interest. One of the consuls, named milius 
Paulus, cost him no less than 1500 talents, or L.310,625 
sterling ; but the other, named Marcellus, could not be 
gained at any price. Pompey had put at the head of 
the tribunes one Scribonius Curio, a young patrician of 
great abilities, but so exceedingly debauched and ex- 
travagant, that he owed upwards of four millions and a 
half of our money. Czsar, by enabling him to satisfy 
his ereditors, and supplying him with money to pursue 
his debaucheries, secured him in his interest; and Curio, 
without seeming to be in Czsar’s interest, found means 
to do him the most essential service. He proposed that 
both generals should be recalled; being well assured that 
Pompey would never consent to part with his army, 
or lay down the government of Spain with which he 
had been invested, so that Czesar might draw from Pome 
pey’s refusal a pretence for continuing himself in his 
province at the head of his troops. This proposal threw 
the opposite party into great embarrassments; and while 
both professed their pacific intentions, both continued 
in readiness for the most obstinate and bloody war.— 
Cicero took upon himself the office of mediator ; but 
Pompey would hearken to no terms of accommodation. 
The orator, surprised to find him so obstinate, at the 
same time thot he neglected to strengthen his arwy, 
asked him with what forces he designed to make head 
against Cesar? To which the other answered, that he 
needed but stamp with his foot, and an army would start 
up out of the ground. This confidence he assumed be- 
cause he persuaded himself that Cesar’s men would 
abandon him if matters came to extremities. Czesar, 
however, though he affected great moderation, yet kept 
himself in. rezdiness for the worst ; and therefore, when 
the senate passed the fatal decree for a civil war, he was 493 
not in the least .larmed. This decree was issued in the The dec 
year 49 B.C. and was expressed in the following words: for adi 
“Let the consuls for the year, the proconsu] Pompey, Wt 
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the pretors, and all those in or near Rome who have 


y= been consuls, provide for the public safety by the most 


proper means.” This decree was no sooner passed than 
the consul Marcellus went, with his colleague Lentulus, 
to an house at a smail distance from the town, where 
Pompey then was; and presenting him w'th a sword, 
«We require you (said he) to take npon you with this 
the defence of the republic, and the command of her 
troops.” Pompey obeye:|: and Cesar was by the same 
decree divested of his office, and one Lucius Domitius 
appointed to succeed him, the new governor being em- 
powered to raise 4000 men in order to take possession 
of lis province. 

War bcing thus resolved on, the senate and Pompey 
began to make the necessary prepzrations for opposing 
Ceasar. The attempt of the latter to withstand their 
authority they termed a tumult ; from which contemp- 
tible epithet it appeared that they either did not know, 
or did not dread, the enemy whom they were bringing 
upon themselves. However, they ordered 50,000 Ro- 
mn forces to be assembled, together with as many fo- 
reign troops as Pompey should think proper ; the ex- 
pence of which armament was <efrayed from the public 
treasury. The governments of provinces, and all pub- 
Jtc honours, were bestowed upon such as were remark- 
able for their attzchment to Pompey and their enmity to 
Cesar. The latter, however, was by no means wanting 
in what concerned lis own interest. Three of the tri- 
bunes who had becn his friends weredrivenoutof Rome, 
and arrived in his camp disguised like slaves. Czesar 
showed them to his army in this ignominious habit ; 
and, setting forth the iniquity of the scnatc and patri- 
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The activity of Cesar struck the opposite party with Rome. 
the greatest terror ; and indeed not without reason, for ~—— 


they had been extremely negligent in making prepara- 
tionsagainst such a formidable opponent. Pompey him- 
self, no less alurmed than the rest, left Rome with a de- 
sign to retire to Capua, where he had two legions whem 
he had formerly draughted ont of Cesar’ army. [le 
communicated his intended flight to the senate; but at 
the same time acquainted them, that if any magistrate 
or senator refused to follow him, he should be treated as 
a friend to Cesar and an enemy to his country. In the 
miean time Cesar, having raised new troops in Cisalpine 
Gaul, sent Mare Antony with a detachment to seize 
Aretium, and some other officers to secure Pisaurum 
and Fanum, while he himself marched at the head of 
the thirteenth legion to Auximum, which opencd its 
gates to him. 
cenum, where lic was joined by the twelfth legion from 
Hransalpine Gaul. As Picenum readily submitted to 
lum, he led his forces against Corfinium, the eopital of 
the Peligni, which Domitius Ahenobarbus defended with 
thirty cohorts. But Cesar no sooner invested it, than 
the garrison betrayed their commander, and delivered 
him up with many senators, who had taken refuge in 
the place, to Cesar, who grarited them their lives and 
liberty. Domitius, fearing the resentment of the con- 
queror, had ordered one of his slaves, whom he used 25 a 
physician, to give him a dose of poison. When he cxme 
to experience the humanity of the conqueror, he lament- 
ed his misfortune, and blamed the hastiness of his own 
resolution. But his physician, who had only given him 
a siceping draught, comforted him, and received his li- 


From Auximum he advanced into Pi- 1@¢ *- 


ciaus, exhorted his men to stand by their general under 
whom they had served so long with success; and finding 
by their acclamations that he could depend on them, he 
resolved to begin hostilitics immediately. 

94 The first design of Ceesar was to make himsclf master 


berty as a reward for his affection. 196 
Pompey, thinking himself no longer safe at Capua Besieges 
after the reduction of Corfinium retired to Brundu- Pe™?2y: ~ 
sium, with a desigu to carry the war into the east, °!° %@Pe 
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where all the governors were his creaturcs. Cesar fol- gem. 


of Arminium, a city bordering upon Cisalpine Gaul, 
and consequently a pirt of his province; but as this 
would be looked upon as a declaration of war, he re- 
solved to keep his design as private as possible. At that 
time he himself was at Ravenna, from whence he sent 
a detachment towards the Rubicon, desiring the officer 
who commanded it to wait for him on the banks of that 
river. The next day he assisted at a show of gladiators, 
and nade a great entertainment. ‘Towards the close of 
the day he arose from table, desiring his guests to stay 
till he came back, which he said would be very soon ; 
but, instead of returning to the company, he immedi- 
ately set out for the Rubicon, having left orders to some 
of his most intimate friends to follow him through dif- 
rent roads to avoid being observed. Having arrived 
at the Rubicon, which parted Cisalpine Gaul from Ita- 
ly, the succeeding misfortunes of the empire occurred 
to his mind, and made him hesitate. Turning then to 
Asinius Pollio, “ If I don’t cross the river (said he), 
I am undone ; and if I do cross it, how many calami- 
ties shall I by this means bring upon Rome !” Having 
thus spoken, he mused a few minutes ; and then crying 
out, “ The die is cast,” he threw himself him into the ri- 
ver, and crossing it, mareied with all possible speed to 
Arminium, which he reached and surprised before day- 
break. Irom thence, as he hed but one legion with 
him, he dispatched orders to the formideble army he 
had left in Gaul to cross the mounta‘ns and join him, 


lowed him close; and arriving with his army before 
Brundusinm, invested the place on the land-side, and 
undertook to shut up the port by a steceado of his own. 
invention. But, before the work was completed, the 
fleet which had conveyed the two consuls with thirty 
cohorts to Dyrrhachium being returned. Pompey re- 
solved to make his escape, which he conducted with all. 
the experience and dexterity of a great officer. He 
kept his departure very sccret ; but, at the same time,. 
made zll necessary preparations for the facilitating of it. 
In the first place, he walled up the gates, then dug deep 
and wide ditches cross all the streets, except only these 
two that led tothe port; in the ditches he planted 
sharp-pointed stakes, covering them with hurdles and 
earth. After these precautions he gave express orders 
that all the citizens should kcep within doors lest they 
should betray his design to the enemy.; and then, in the 
space of three days, embarked all his troops, except 
the light-armed infantry, whom-he had placed on the 
walls ; and these, likewise, on a signal given, abandon- 
ing their posts, repaired with great expedition to the 
ships. Cesar, perceiving the walls unguarded, ordered 
his men to seale them, and make what hasic they could. 
after the enemy. In the heat of the pursuit, they would 
have fallen into the ditches ««inch Pompey had prepared | 
for them, had not the Brundnsians warned them o? the 
danger, and, by many windings and turnings, led them 
to the haven, where they found all the fleet under sail, 
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Rome. except two vessels, which had run aground in going out 
wey of the harbour. These Casar took, made the soldiers 

: on board prisoners, and brought them ashore. 

Cesar, seeing himself, by the flight of his rival, mas- 
ter of all Italy from the Alps to the sea, was desirous 
to follow and attack him before he was joined by the 
supplies which he expected from Asia. But being des- 
titute of shipping, he resolved to go firstto Rome, and 
settle some sort of government there ; and then pass in- 
to Spain, to drive from thence Pompey’s troops, who 
had taken possession of that great continent, under the 
command of Afranius and Petreius. Before he lett 
Brundusium, hesent Scribonius Curio with three legions 
into Sicily, and ordered Q. Valerius, one of lhis lieute- 
lants, to get together what ships he could, and cross 
over with one legion into Sardinia. Cato, who com- 
manded in Sicily, upon the first news of Curio’s land- 
ing there, abandoned the island, and retired to the 
camp of the consuls at Dyrrhachium ; and Q. Valerius 
no sooner appeared with his small fleet off Sarcinia, 
than the Caralitini, now tae inhabitants of Cagliari, 
drove out Aurelius Cotta, who commanded there for the 
senate, and pnt Casar’s lieutenant in possession both of 
their city aud island. 

In the mean time the general himself advanced to- 
wards Rome; and on his .mareli wrote to a!l the sena- 
tors then in Italy, desiring them to repair to the capi- 
tal and assist lim with their connsel. Above all, he 
was desirous to see Cicero ; but could not prevail upon 
him to return to Rome. As Caszr drew near the ca- 
pital, he quartered his troops in the neighbouring-mu- 
nicipia: and then advancing to the city, out of a pre- 
tended respect to the ancient customs, he took up his 
quarters inthe suburbs, whither the whole city crowd- 
ed to see the famous conqueror of Gaul, who had been 
absent near ten years. And now-suc¢h of the tribunes 
of the people as had fled to him for refuge reassumed 
their functi:.ns, mvunted the rostra, and endeavoured by 
their speeches to reconcile the people to the head of 
their party. Mare Antony particularly, and Cassius 
Longinus, two of Cesar’s mostzealous partisans, moved 
that the senate shou'd meet in the suburbs, that the ge- 
neral might give them an account of his conduct. Ac- 
cordingly, such of the senators as were at Rome assem- 
bled ; wien Cesar made a speech in justification of all 
his procee:tings, and conclude! his harangue with pro- 
posing a deputation to Pompey, with offers of an ac- 
commodation in an amicable manner. He even desired 
the couscript fathers, to whom in appearance he paid 
great deference, to nominate some of their venerable 
bouy to earry proposals of peace to the consuls, and the 
gene‘al of the consular army ; but none of the senators 
would take upon him that commission. He then began 
to think of providing himself with the necessary sums 
fur carrying on the war, and had recourse to the public 
treasury. But Metellus, one of the tribunes, opposed 
him; allecing a law fortidding.any one to open the 
treasury, but in the presence and with the consent of 
the cousuls. Caesar, however, without regarding the 
tribune, went directly to the temple of Saturn, where 
the pubiic moncy was kept. But the keys of the trea- 
sury having been carried away by the con-ul Lentulus, 
he-ordered the doors to be broken open. This Metel- 
lus opposed : but Cevsar, in a passion, laying his hand 
on Lis sword, threate: ed to kill him if he gave him eny 
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farther disturbance ; which sq terrified Metellus, that 
he withdrew. Ceesar took out of the treasury, which “*Y 
was ever after at his command, an immense sum ; some g 198 
say, 300,000 pounds weight of gold. With this supply ee 
of money he raised troops all over Italy, and sent go- withmo. 
vernors into all the provinces subject to the republic. ney from 
Cesar now made Mare Antony commander in chief ‘he publi 
of the armies in Italy, sent his brother C. Antonius to r- 
govern Illyricum, assigned Cisalpine Gaul to Licinius 
Crassus, appointed M. /Emilius Lepidus governor of 
the capital ; and having got together some ships to 
cruise in the Adriatic and Mediterranean seas, he gave 
the cammand of one of his fleets to P. Cornelius Do. 
labella, and of the other to young Hortensius, the son 
of the famous orator. As Pompey had sent governors 
into the same provinces, by this means a general war 
was kindled in almost all the parts of the known world. 
However, Caesar would not trust any of his lieutenants 
with the conduct of the war in Spain, which was Pom. 
pey’s favourite prevince, but took it upon himself; and 
having settled his affairs in great haste at Rome, re- 
turned to Ariminum, assembled his legions there, and 
passing the Alps, entered Transalpine Gaul. There he 
was informed that the inhabitants of Marseilles had re. 
solved to refuse him entrance intotheir city ; and that 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, whom he had generonsly 
pardoned and set at liberty after the reduction of Cor- 
sintum, had set sail for Marseilles with seven galleys, 
having on board a great number of his clients and 
slaves, with a design to raise the city in favour of Pom- 
pey. Cesar, thinking it dangerous to let the enemy 
take possession of such an important place, sent for the 
15 chief magistrates of the city, and advised them not 
to begin a war with him, but rather follow the example 
of Italy, and submit. The magistrates returned to the 
city, and soon after informed him that they were to 
stand neuter: but in the mean time Domitius arriving 
with his small squadron, was received into the city, and 
declared general of all their forces. Hereupon Cesar 
immediately invested the town with three legions, and 
ordered twelve galleys to be built at Arelas, now Aviles, 
in order to block up the port. But as the siege was 
like to detain him too long, he left C. Trebonius te 
carry iton, and D. Brutus to command the fleet, while 
he continued hts march into Spain, where he began the 
war with all the valour, ability, and success of a great 
general. Pompey had three generals.in this continent, 
which was divided into two Roman provinces. Varro 
commanded in Farther Spain ; and Petreius and Atra~ 
nius, with equal power, and two considerable armies, 
in Hither Spain. Cesar, while he was yet at Marseilies, 
sent Q.labins, one of hislieutenants, with three legions, 
te take possession of the passes of the Pyrenees, which 
Atranius had seized. Fabius executed his commission 
with great bravery, entered Spain,and left the way op.n 
for Cesar, who quickly followed him. As soon as he 
had crossed the mouniains, he sent ont scouts to observe 
the situation of the enemy ; by whom he was informed, 
that Afranius and Petreius havine joined their forces, 
consisting ct five legions, 20 cohorts of the natives, and 
5000 horse, were adventageously posted on an hill of an 
easy ascent In the neighbourhood of ilerda, now Lerida, 
in Catalonia. Upon this advice Cae-ar advanced within 
sight of the enemy, and encampe:i in a plain between 
the Sicoris and Cinga, now the Segro aud Cinca. Be- 
tween 
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tween the eminence on which Afranius bad posted him- 
self, and the city of Ilerda, was a small plain, and in the 
middle of it a rising ground, which Cesar attempted to 
seizc, in order to cut off by that means the communi~ 
eation between the eneniy’s camp and tke city, from 
whence they had all their provisions. This oeeasioned 
a sharp dispute between three of Cesar’s legions and au 
equal number of the cnemy, whieh lasted five hours with 
equal success, both parties eluiming the victory. But 
after all, Afranius’s men, who had first seized the post, 
maintained themselves in possession of it in spite 0: Ce- 
ear’s utmost efforts. Twe days after this battle, conti- 
nual rains, with the melting of the snow on the moun- 
tains, so swelled the two rivers between which Cesar 
was encamped, that they overflowed, broke down his 
bridges, and laid under water the neighbouring country 
toa great distance. This cut off the communication 
between his camp and the cities that had declared for 
him ; and reduced him to such straits, that his army 
was ready to die for famine, wheat being sold in his 
camp at 50 Roman denarii per bushel, that is, L.1 12s. 
1}d. sterling. He tried to rebuild his bridges, but in 
vain; the violence of the stream rendering all his en- 
deavours fruitless. 

Upon the news of Cesar’s distress, Pompey’s purty 
at Rome began to take courage. Several persons of 
distinction went to congratulate Afranius’s wife on the 


success of her husband’s arms in Spain. Many of the 


senators who had hitherto stood neuter, hastened to 
Pompey’s camp, taking it for granted that Cassar was 
reduced to the last extremity, and all hopes of his party 
lost. Of this number was Cicero ; who, without any 
regard to the remonstrances of Atticus, or. the letters 
Cesar himself wrote to him, desiring him to join nei- 
ther party, left Italy, and landed at Dyrrhachium, 
where Pompey received him with great marks of joy 
and friendship. But the joy of Pompcey’s party was 
not long-lived. For Cesar, after having attempted se- 
veral times in vain to rebuild his bridges, caused boats 
to be made with all possible expedition ; and while the 
enemy were diverted by endeavouring to intercept the 
succours that were sent lim from Gaul, he laid hold of 
that opportunity to convey his boats in the night on 
carriages 22 miles from his camp ; where with won- 
derful quickness a great detachment passed the Sicoris, 
and encamping on the opposite bank unknown to the 
enemy, built a bridge in two days, opened a commu- 
nication with the neighbouring country, received the 
supplies from Gaul, and relieved the wants of his sol- 
diers. Ceesar being thus delivered from danger, pur- 
sued the annics of Afranius aud Petreius with such su- 
perior addcess and conduct, that he foreed them to sub- 
mit without coming to a battle, and by that means be- 
came master of ali Hither Spain. ‘The two generals 
disbanded their troops, sent them out of the province, 
and returned to Italy, after having solemnly promised 
never to assemble forces again,ormake war upon Cesar. 
Upon the news of the reduetion of Hither Spain, the 
Spaniards in Farther Spain, and one Roman legion, 
deserted from Varro, Pompey’s governor in that pro- 
vince, which obliged him to surrender his other legion 
and all his money. 

Cesar having thus reduced all Spain in a few months, 
appointed Cassius Longinus to govern the two provinees 
with four legions, and then returned to Marseilles ; 
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which city was just upon the point of surrendering after — Rome. 
a inost vigorous resistance. Though the inhabitants had “-—\— 
by their late treachery deserved a severe punishment, yct 
he granted them their lives and ‘liberty ; but stripped 
their arsenals of arms, and obliged them to deliver up 
all their ships. From Marseilles Cesar marched into 
Cisalpine Gaui; and from thence hastened to Jtome, 
where he laid the foundation of his future grandeur. 

He found the city in a very different state from that in 201 

which he had left it. Most of the senators and Ta Reins to 

strates were fled to Pompey at Dyrrhaehium. How- Rome, and 

ever, there were still preetors there ; and among them is created 

M. Admilius Lepidus, who was afterwards one vf the “tater. 

triumvirs with Octavius and Mare Antony. ‘The pree- 

tor, to ingratiate himself with Czesar, nominated him 

dietator of his own authority, and against the inclina- 

tion of the senate. Cesar accepted the new dignity : 

but neither abused his power, as Sylla had done, nor 

retained it so long. During the 11 days of his dicta- 

torship, he governed with great moderation, and gained 

the affcetions both of the people and the patricians. 

He recalled the exiles, granted the rights and privileges 

of Roman citizens to all the Gauls beyond the Po, aud, 

as pontifex maximus, filled np the vacaneies of the sa- 

cerdotal colleges with his own friends. Though it-we: 

exjected that he would have absolutely cancelled all 

debts contracted since the beginning of'the troubles he 

only reduced the intcrest to one-fourth. But the chief 

usc he made of his dictatorship was to preside at the 

election of consuls for the next year, when he got him- 

self, and Servilins Isauricus, one of his most zealous 

partisans, promoted to that dignity. 202 
And now being resolved to follow Pompey, and cart Y Follows 

the war into the east, he set out for Brundusim, whi- Pompey 

ther he had ordered }2 legions to repair with all pos- ie mee 

sible expedition. But on his arrival he found only five 

there. The rest, being afraid of the dangers of the sea, 

and unwilling to engage in a new war, had marched 

leisurely, complaining of their general for allowing them 

no respite, but hurryingthem continually from onecoun- 

try toanother. flowever, Cesar did not wait for them, 

but set sail with only five legions and 600 horse in 

the beginning of January. While the rest were waiting 

at Brundusium for ships to transport them over into 

Epirus, Cesar arrived safe with his five legions in Chao- 

mia, the northern part of Epirus, near the Ceraunian 

mountains. There he landed his troops, and sent the 

ships back to Brundusium to bring over the legions that 

were left behind. The war he was now entering upon 

was the most difficult he had yet undertaken. Pom; ev 

had for a whole year been assembling troops from ail 

the eastern eountries. When he left Italy, he had only 

five legions ; but since his arrival at Dyrrhachium he 

had been reinforced with one from Sicily, another from 

Crete, and two from Syria. Three thousand archers, 

six cohorts of slingers, and seven thousand horse, h.d 

been sent him by princes in alliance ‘with Rome. All 

the free cities of Asia had reinforced his army with 

their best troops; nay, if we give eredit to an historical 

poet, succours were brought him from the Indus and 

the Ganges to the east, and from Arabia and Ethiopia 

to the south ; at least it is certain, that Greece, Asia 

Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egyyt, and all the nations from 

the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, took up arms in 

his favonr. He had almost all the Roman knights; 
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Keme. that is, the flower of the young nobility, in his squa- 
—Y— drons,and his legions consisted mostly of veterans inured 
to dangers and the toils of war. Pompey himself 

was a general of great cperience and address; and had 

under him some of the best commanders of the republic, 

who had formerly conducted armies themselves. As 

for his navy, he had above 500 ships of war, besides a 

far greater number of small vessels, which were conti- 

nnally cruising on tie coasts,and intercepted such ships 

as carried arms or provisions to the enemy. He had 
likewise with lim above 200 senators, who formed a 

more numerous senate than that at Rome. Cornelius 
Lentulus and Claudius Marcellus, the last year’s con- 

suls, presided in it; but under the direction of Pompey 

their protector, who ordered them to assemble at Thes- 
salonica, where he built a stately hall for that purpose. 

There, in ene of their assemblies, at the motion of Ca- 

to, it was decreed, that no Reman citizen shonld be 

put to death but in battle, and that no city subject to 

the republic should be sacked. At the same time the 
conscript fathers assembled at Thessalonica decreed, that 

they alone represented the Roman scnate, and that these 

who resided at Rome were encouragers of tyranny, and 

friends to the tyrant. And indeed, as the flower of the 
nobility was with Pompey, and the most virtuous men 

in the republic had taken refuge in his camp, he was 
generally looked upon as the only hope and suppoyt of 

the public liberty. Hence many persons of eminent 
probity, who had hitherto stood ncuter, flocked to him 

from all parts. Among these were yonng Brutus, who 
afterwards conspired against Cesar, Tidius Sextius, and 
Labicnus. Brutus, whose father had been put to death 

in Galatia by Pompey’s order, had never spoken to 

him, or so much as saluted him since that time: but 

as he now looked upon him as the defender of the pub- 

lic hberty, he joined him, sacrificing therein his private 
resentnient to the interest of the public. Pompey re- 

eeived him with great joy, and was willing to confer 

upon him some command ; but he declined the offer. 

Tidius Sextius, though extremely old and lame, yet 

left Rome, and went as far as Macedonia to join Pom- 

pey there. Labienus likewise forsook his old benefzc- 

tor, under whom he had served during the whole course 

of the Gaulish war, and went over to his rival, though 

Cesar had appointed him commander in chief of all the 

forces on the othcr side the Alps. In short, Pompey’s 

party grew into snch reputation, that his cause was ge- 

nerally called the good cause, while Casar’s adherents 

were looked upon as enemies to their country, and 

203: abettors of tyranny. 

Mekes pro- As soon as Cesar landed, he marched directly to Ori- 
ali _ cum, the nearest city in Epirus, which was taken with- 
dation, out opposition, The like success attended him at Apol- 
which are lonia, which was in no condition to stand a siege ; and 
rejected. these two conquests opened a way to Dyrrhachium, 
where Pompey had his magazines of arms andprovisions. 

This success, however, was interrupted by the news 

thet the fleet which he had sent back to Brundusium to 
transport the rest of his troops had besn.attacked by Bi- 

bulus, one cf Ponrpey’s aduiivals, who had taken 30, 

and inhumanly burnt them with the seamen on beard, 

This gave Casar great uneasiness, especially as he heard 

thet Bibulus, with 110 ships of war, had taken pesses- 

sion of all the harbours between Salonium and Oricum ; 

go that the legions at Frundusium could not venture to 


cross the sea without great danger of falling into the 
enemy's hands. By this Cesar was so much embarras- 
sed,.thit he made proposals of accommodation upen ve- 
ry moderate terms ; being no cther than that both Pom- 
pey and he should disband their armies within three 
days, renew their former friendship with solemn oaths, 
and return together to Italy. These proposals were 
sent by Vibullius Rufus, an intimate friend of Pompey, 
whom zsar had twice taken prisoner. Pompey, how-. 
ever, probably elated with his late good fortune, an- 
swered that he would not hearken to any terms. lest it 
should be said that he owed his life and return to Italy 
to Cesar’s faveur. However, the latter again sent one 
Vatinius to confer with Pompey abont a treaty of peace. 
Labienus was appointed to receive the proposals ; but 
while they were conferring together, a party of Pom- 
pey’s men coming up to them, discharged their darts et 
Vatinius and those who sttended him. Some of the 
guards were wounded, and Vatinius narrowly escaped 
with his life. 

In the mean time Cesar advanced towerds Dyrrha- 
chium, in hopes of surprising that important place; but 
Pompey unexpectedly appearig, he halted on the cther 
side of the river Apius, where he intrenclied himself, as 
having but a small number of troops in cemparison of 
the formidable army which attended Pompey. The lat- 
ter, however, netwithstand ng his superiority, durst not 
cross the river in Cesar’s sight ; so that the two armies 
continued for some time quiet in their respective camps. 
Cesar wrote letter after letter to Mare Antony, who 
commanded the legions he had left in Italy, to come te 
his assistance ; bnt recciving no answer, Cesar disguised 
himself’ in the habit of a slave, and with all imaginable 
secrecy went on board a fisherman’s bark, with a design 
to go over to Brundusium, though the enemy’s fleet 
was cruising on the coasts both of Greece «nd Italy. 
This design, however, miscarried, by reason of the beat 
being put back by contrary winds ; and thus Cesar was 
restored to his soldiers, who had been very uneasy at his 
absence. He was no sooner landed than he dispatched 
Posthumius, one of his lieutenants, with most pressing 
orders to Mare Antony, Gabinius, and Calenus, to 
bring the troops to him at all adventures. Gabii:ius, 
unwilling to expose all the hopes of his gencral to the 
hazards of the sea, thought it safer to march a great 
way about by Ilyricum, and therefore engaged all the 
legionarics he could to follow him by land. But the 
Illyrians, who had, unknown to him, declared for Pom- 
pey, fell unexpectedly upon him and killed him and his 
men, not one escaping. Mare Antony and Calenus, 
who went by sea, were in the greatest danger from one. 
of Pompey’s admirals ; but had the good luck to bring 
their troops safe to shore at Nypheum, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Apollonia. As soon as it was known that 
Antony was landed, Pompey marched to prevent his 
jommg Cesar. On the other hand, Cesar instantly de- 
camped, and hastening to the relief of his lieutenant, 
joined him before Pompey came up. Then Pompey, 
net curing to engage them when united, retired te an 
advantageous post in the neighbourhood of Dyrrhachi- 
um, known by the neme of Asparaginm, and there en- 
camped. Cesar having thus at length got all his troops 
togetier, resolved to finish the war by one general ac- 
tion, and determine the fate of the world, cither by his 
own death or by that of his vival, Te this end he of- 
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m& _ fered Pompey battle, and kept his army a great while 
"YY drawn up insightof theenemy. Put Pompey deciin- 
| Ing an engazem: nt, he de-amred, and turned towards 
* Dyrrhachiim, asif he designed to surp:ise it, hoping 
by this means to draw Pompey into the plain. But 
Pompey, looking npon the taking of Dyrrhachium as a 
chimerical projeet. followed Caesar ats-me distance, and 
Jetting him draw uear to the city, encamped on a hill 
called Petra, which commanded the sea, whence he 
coul:] be supplied with provisions from Greece and Asia 
while Cesar was forced to bring corn by land from 
| Epirus, at a vast expence, and through many dangers. 
This inconvenience put Ceesar upon a new design, 
| which was to surround an army far more numereus than 

his own, and, by shutting them up within a narzow 
| tract of ground, distress them as much ter want of fo- 

. rage as his troops were distressed for want of eorn. Pur- 
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7 axit to this design, he drew a line of eireumvallation 
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camp. from the sea quite round Pompey’s camp, and kept him 
so Closely blocked up, that though his men were plenti- 
fully supplied with provisions by sea, yet the horses 
of his army began soon to die in great numbers for 
want of forage. Cesar’s men, though in the utmost 
distress for want cfcorn, yet bore all with incredible 
cheerfulness ; protesting that they wonld rather live 
upon the bark of trees than suller Pompey to escape, 
now they had him in their power. Cesar tells us, that 
mn this extremity sueh of the army as had been in Sar- 
dinia fonnd out the way of making bread of a certain 
herb called clera, whieh they steeped in milk ; and that 
when the enemy insulted them on account of the star- 
ving condition which they were in, they threw several 
of these loaves among them, to put them out of ail 
hopes of subduing them by f-mine. “ So long ag the 
earth produces such roots (said they). we will net let 
Pompey escape.” At length Pompey, alermed at the 
distempers which began to prevail in his army, made se- 
veral attempts to break throngh the barriers that incio- 
sed him, but was always repulsed with loss. At length, 
beiny reduced tothe utmost extremity for want of fo- 
rage, he reso!ved at all events to force the enemy’s lines 
and escape. With the assistance, therefore, and by the 
advice of two deserters, he embarked his archers, sling. 
ers, and lighr-arired infantry, and marching himself by 
land at the head of 60 cohort, went to attack tuat part 
I come (OF Ceesa:’s lines which was next to the sea, and not yet 
Hs posts. quite finished. He set out from his camp in the dead 
of the night, and arriving at the post he designed to 
foree by break of day, he beza» the attack by sea and 
land at the same time. The ninth legion, which de- 
fended that p-rt of the lines, made for some time a vi- 
gorous resistance; but being attacked in the rear b 
Pompey’s men, who canie by sea, and landed between 
Ceesar's two lines, they fled with snch precipitation, that 
the succours Marcellinussent them froma neighbouring 
post coul:! not stop them. The ensign who carried the 
eagle at the head of the routed legion was mortally 
wounded ; but nevertieless, before he died, had pre- 
Senee of mind enough to consign the eagle tv the caval- 
ry of the party. desiring them to deliver it to Cesar. 
Pompey’s men pursued the fugitives, and made such a 
slaughter of them, that all the ceuturions ot the first cv- 
hort were ent off except one. And now Pompey’s army 
broke in like a torrent upon the posts Cesar had forti- 
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gnarded a neishbouring fort ; but Marc Antony coring 
very seasonably to his relief with 12 cohorts, they 
thought it advisable to retire. 

Seon after Caesar himself arrived with a strong reir- 
forcement, and posted himself on the shore, in order to 
prevent such attempts for the future. From this post 
he observed an old camp which he had made within the 
place where Pompey was inclo:ed, but afiervards aban- 
doned. Upon his quitting it, Pompey had taken pos- 
session of it, and lef: a legion to guard it. ‘This post 
Cesar resolved to reduce, hoping to repair the loss he 
liad sustained on this unfortunate day, by taking the le- 
gion which Pompey had posted there. Accordingly, 
he advanced secretly at thle thiead of 33 cohorts in twa 
lines: and arriving at the old camp befcre Pompey 
could have notice of his march, attacked it with great 
vigour, forced the first intrenchment, notwithstanding 
the Lrave resistanee of Titus Pulcio, and penctrated to 
the second, whither the legion had retired. But here 
his fortune ehanged on a sudden. [is rght wing, in 
looking for an entrance into the camp, marched along 
the ontside of a trench which Ceszr had formerly cars 
ried on from the left angle of his camp, about 4.00 paces, 
to aneighhouring river. This trench they mistook for 
the rampart of the eamp ;_ and being led away by that 
mist-ke from their left wing, they were soon after pre- 
vented from rejoining it by the arrival of Pompey, who 
camic up at the head of a legion and a large body of 
horse. Then the legion which Casar had attaeked ta- 
king courage, made a brisk sally, drove his men back 
to the first intrenchment which they had seized, and 
there pnt them in great disorder while they were at« 
tempting to pass the ditch. Pompey, in the mean time, 
fal ing upon them with his cavalry in flank, comp'eted 
their deteat ; end then flying to the enemy’s right wing, 
which had passed the trench mentioned above. and was 
shut up between that and the ramparts of the old camp, 
made a most dreadful slaughter of them. The trench 
was fiiled with dead bocies, many fallin into it in that 
disorder, and others passing over themand pressing them 
to death. 

In this distress, Caesar did all he could to stop the 
flight of his legionari¢s, but to no purpose; the stand- 
ard-beavers themselves threw down the Roman eagles 
when Ce«ar endeavoured to stop them, and left them in 
the hands of the enemy, who on this occasion took 32 
standards ; a disgrace which Ceexar had never suffered 
before. He was himse!f in no small danger of falling 
by the hand of one of his own men, whom lie took hold 
ot when flying, bidding him stand and face about ; but 
the man, apprehensive of the danger he was in, drew 
his sword, and would have killed him, had not one of 
his guards prevented the blow by cntting off his arm, 
Cesar lost on this oceasion 960 of his foot, 400 of his 
horse, 5 tribunes, and 32 centurions. 

This loss and disgrace greatly mortified Cesar, but 
did not discourage him. After he had by his lenity 
and eloquent speeches recovered the sp‘rit of his troops, 
he decamped, and retired in good order to Apollonia, 
where he paid the army, and left his sick and wounded. 
From thence he marched into Macedon, where Scipio 
Metellus, Pompey’s father-in-law, was encamped. He 
hoped either to draw his rival into some plain, or to 
overpower Seipio if not assisted. He met with great 
difficulties on his march, the countries through which 
¥Q he 
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he passed refusing to supply his army with provisions ; 
to such a degree was his reputation sunk since his last 
defeat! On his entering Thessaly he was met by Do- 
mitius, one of his lieutenants, whom he had sent with 
three legions to reduce Epirus. Having now got all 
his force together, he marched directly to Gomphi, 
the first town of Thessaly, which had been fermerly in 
his interest, but now declared against him. Wherenp- 
on he attacked it with so much vigour, that though 
the garrison was very numerous, and the walls were of 
an uncommon height, he made himself master of it im a 
few hours. From hence he marched to Metropolis, ano-. 
ther considerable town of Thessaly, which immediate- 
ly surrendered ; as did ail the other cities of the coun- 
try, except Larissa, of which Scipio had: made himself 
master. 

On the other hand, Pompey being continually im- 
portuned by the senators and officers of his army, left 
his camp at Dyrrhachium, and followed Cesar, firmly 
resolved not to give him battle, but rather to distress 
him by keeping close at his. heels, straitening his qnar- 
ters, and cutting off his convoys. As he had frequent 
opportunities of coming to an engagement, but always 
declined it, his friends and subalterns began to put ill 
eoustructions on his dilatoriness to his face. 

These, together with the complaints of his soldiers, 
made him at length resolve to venture a general action. 
With this design he marched into a large plain near the 
cities of Pharsalia and Thebes ; which latter was elso 
called Philippa, from Philip king of Macedon, and the 
father of Perses, who, having reduced the 'Thebans, 
placed a colony of Macedonians in their city. This 
plain. was watered by the Enipeus, and surrounded on 
all sides by high monntains ; and Pompey, who was 
still averse from venturing an engagement, pitched his 
camp on the declivity of a steep mountain, in a place 
altogether inaccessible. ‘There he was joined by Scipio 
his father-in-law, at the head of the legions which he 
had brought with him from Syria and Cilicia. But 
notwithstanding this reinforcement, he continued irre- 
solute, aud unwilling to put all to the issue of a single 
action; being still convinced of the wisdom of his 
maxim, that it was better to destroy the enemy by fa- 
tigues and want, than to engage an army of brave vete- 
rans, who wcre in a manner reduced to despair. As he 
put off from day to day, under various pretences, des- 
cending into the plain where Caesar was encamped, his 
officers. forced him to call a council of war, when all to 
a man: were for venturing a general action the very 
next day. Thus was Pompey obliged to sacrifice his 
own judgment to the blind ardour of the multitude ; 
and the necessary measures were taken for a general 
engagement. 3 

The event of this battle was in the highest degrec 
fortunate for Cesar * ; who resolved to pursue his ad- 
vantage; and follow Pompey to whatever country he 
should retire. Hearing, therefore, of his being at Am- 
phipolis, he sent off his.troops b:fore him, and then em- 
barked on hoard a littie frigate in erder to cross the 
Hellespont ; but in the middle of the strait, he fell in 

vith one of Pompey’s commanders, at the head of ten 
ships of war. Casar, no way terrified at the superiority 
of his foree, bere up to him, and commanded him to 
gubmit. The other inst ntly obeyed, awed by the ter- 
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ror of Cesar’s name, and surrendered himself and his 
fleet at discretion. 

From thence he continued his voyage to Ephesus, 
then to Rhodes; and being informed that Pompey had 
been there before him, he made no doubt but that he 
was fled to Egypt; wherefore, losing no time, he set 
sail for that kingdom, and arrived at Alexandria with 
about 4000 men ; a very inconsiderable force to keep 
such a powerful kingdom under subjection. But he 
Wes how grown so secure in his good fortune, that he 
expected to find obedience everywhere. Upon his land- 
ing, the first accounts he received were of Pompey’s 
miserable end, who had been assassinated by orders of 
the treacherous king as soon as he went on shore; and 
soon after one of the murderers came with his head and 
ring as a most grateful preset to the conqueror. But 
Ceesar turned away from it with horror, and shortly af- 
ter ordered a magnificent tomb to be built to his me- 


mory on the spot where he was murdered ; and a tem- 


ple near the place, to Nemesis, who was the goddess 
that punished those that were cruel to men in adycr- 
sity. | 
It should seem that the Egyptians by this time had 
some hopes of breaking off ail alliance with the Ro- 
mans ; which they considered, as in fact it was, but a 
specious subjection. They first began to take offence 
at Czsar’s carrying the ensigns of Roman power before 
him as he entered the city. Photinus, the eunuch, also 
treated him with disrespect, and even attempted his life. 
Cesar, however, concealed his resentment till he had 
a force sufficient to punish his treachery ; and sendin 
privately for the legions which had been formerly en- 
rolled for Pompey’s service, as being the nearest to 
Egypt, le in the mean time pretended to repose an en- 
tire confidence in the king’s minister. However, he 
soon changed his manner when he found himself in no 
danger from his attempts: and declared, that, as being 
a Roman consul, it was his duty to settle the succession 
to the Egyptian crown. | 

There were at that time two pretenders to the crown 
of Egypt: Ptolemy, the acknowledged king ; and the 
celebrated Cleopatra his sister ; who, by the custom of 
the country, was also his wife, and, by their father’s 
will, shared jointly in the succession. However, not be- 
ing contented with a bare participation of power, she 
aimed at governing alone; but being opposed in her 
views by the Roman senate, who confirmed herbrother’s 
title to the crown, she was banished into Syria with Ar- 
sinoe her younger sister. _ 

Cesar, however, gave her new hopes of obtaining 
the kingdom, and sent both for her and her brother ta 
plead their cause before him. Photinus, the young 
king’s guardian, who had long borne the most invete- 
rate hatred as well to Cxsar as to Cleopatra, disdained 
this propos :l, and. backed his refusal by sending anarmy 
of 20,000 men to besiege him in Alexandria. Cesar 
bravely repulsed the enemy for some time ; but finding 
the city of too great extent to be defended by sa small 
an army as he then had with him, he retired to the pa- 
lace, which commanded the harbour, where he purpo- 
sed to make a stand. <Achillas, who commanded the 
Egyptians, attacked him there with great vigour, and 
still aimed at- making himself master of the feet that lay 
before the palace. Czsar, however, too well knew the 

importance 
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importance of those ships in the hands of an enemy; and 
therefore burnt them all in spite of every effort to pre- 
vent it. He next possessed himself of the isle of Pharos, 
which was the key to the Alexandrian port, by which 
he was enabled to receive the supplies sent him from all 
sides ; and in this situation he determined to withstand 
the united force of all the Egyptians. 

In the mean time, Cleopatra having heard of the pre- 


‘sent turn in her favour, resolved to depend rather on 


Cesar’s favour for gaining the government than her 
own forces. She had, in fact, assembled an army in 
Syria to support her claims; but now judged it the 
wisest way to rely entirely on the deeision of’ her seif- 
elected judge. But no arts, as she justly conceived, 
were so likely to influence Cesar, as the eharms of her 
person. “The diffieulty was how to get at Cesar, as her 
enemies were in possession of all the avenues that led to 
the palace. For this purpose, she went on board a small 
vessel, and in the evening landed near the palaee; where, 
being wrapped up in a coverlet, she was carried by one 
Aspolodorus into the very chamber of Cesar. Her ad- 
dress at first pleased him ; but her earesses, which were 
carried beyond the bounds of innocence, entirely brought 
him over to second her claims. 

While Cleopatra was thus employed in forwarding 
her own views, her sister Arsinoe was alsostrenuouslyen- 
gaged in the eamp in pursuing a separate interest. She 
had found means, by the assistance of one Ganymede 
her confidant, to. make a large division in the Egyptian 
army in her favour ; and soon after eaused Achillas to 
be murdered, and Ganymede to take the comimand in 
his stead, and to earry on the siege with greater vigour 
than before. Ganymede’s prineipal effort was by let. 
ting in the-sea upon those canals which supplied the pa- 
lace with fresh water; but this inconvenience Czsar re- 
medied by digging a great number of wells. His next 
endeavour was to prevent the jnnction of Cesar’s 24th 
legion, which he twice attempted in vain. He soon 
alter made himself master of a bridge which joined the 
isle of Pharos to the continent, from which post Cesar 
was resolved to dislodge them. In the heat of action, 
sume mariners came and joined the combatants; but be- 
ing seized with a panic, instantly fled, and spread a ge- 
neral terror through the army. All Ceesar’s endeavours 
to rally his forces were in vain, the confusion was past 
remedy, and numbers were drowned or put to the 


sword in attempting to escape ; on which, seeing the ir- 


remediable disorder of his troops, he retired to a ship 
in order to get to the palace that was just opposite. 
However, he was no sooner on board than great crowds 
entered at the same time with him ; upon which, appre- 
hensive of the ship’s sinking, he jumped into the sea, 
and swam 200 paces to the fleet that lay before the pa- 
lace. 

The Alexandrians, finding their efforts to take the 
palace ineffectual, endeavoured at least to get their king 
out of Cesar’s power, as he had seized upon his person 
in the beginning of their disputes. For this purpose 
they made use of their customary arts of dissimulation, 
professing the utmost desire of peace, and only wanting 
the-presence of their lawful prince to give a sanction to 
the treaty. Czesar, who was sensible of their perfidy, 
nevertheless concealed his suspicions, and gave themtheir 
king, as he was under no apprehensions from the abili- 
ties. of a_boy.. Ptolemy, however, the instant he was 
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set at liberty, instead of promoting peace, made every 
effort to give vigour to hostilities. 

In this manner Czesar was hemmed in for some time : 
but he was at last relieved from this mortifying situa- 
tion by Mithridates Pergamenus, one of his most faith- 
ful partizans; who, collecting a numerous army in Sy- 
ria, marched into Egypt, took the city of Pelusium, re- 
pulsed the Egyptian army with loss, and at last, joining 
with Cesar, attacked their camp, and made a great 
slaughter of the Egyptians. Ptolemy himself, attempt- 
ing to escape on board a vessel that was sailing down. 
the river, was drowned by the ship’s sinking ; and Cx- 
sar thus became master of all Egypt without any further 
opposition. He therefore appointed, that Cleopatra, 
with her younger brother, who was then but an infant, 
should jointly govern, according to the intent of their 
father’s will; and drove out Arsinoe with Ganymede 
into banishment. 

Ceesar now for a while seemed to relax from the usual 
activity of his conduet, captivated with the charms of 
Cleopatra. Instead of quitting Egypt to go and quell 
the remains of Pompey’s party, he abandoned himself 
to his pleasures, passing whole nights in feasts with the 
young queen. He even resolved to attend her up the 
Nile into Ethiopia; but the brave veterans, who had 
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long followed his fortune, boldly reprehended his con-.- 


duct, and refused to be partners in so infamous an expe. 
dition. Thus, at length, roused from his lethargy, he 
leit Cleopatra, by whom he had a son who was after- 
wards named Cwsario, in order to oppose Pharnaces the 
king of Pontus, who had now made some inroads upon 
the dominions of Rome. Here he was attended with the 


greatest success, as we have related under the artiele » 


Pontus ; and having settled affairs in this part of the 
empire, as well as time would permit, he embarked for 
Italy, where he arrived sooner than his: cnemies could 
expect, but not before his affairs there absolutely re- 
quired his presence. He had been, during his absence, 
created consul for five years, dictator for one year, and 
tribune of the people for life.. But Antony, who in the 
mean time governed in Rome for him, had filled the ci- 
ty with riot and debauehery, and many commotions en- 
sued, which nothing but the arrival of Caesar could ap- 
pease. However, by his moderation and humanity, he 
soon restored tranquillity to the eity, scarce making any 
distinction between those of his own and the opposite 
party. Thus having, by gentle means, restored his au- 
thority at home, he prepared to march into Africa, 
where Pompey’s party had found time to rally under 
Seipio and Cato, assisted by Juba king of Mauritania. 
But the vigour of his proceedings had like to have been 
retarded by a mutiny in his own army. Those veteran 
legions, who had hitherto conquered all that came be- 
fore them, began to murmur for not having received 
the rewards which they had expected for their past ser- 
vices, and now insisted upon their discharge. However, 
Cesar found means to quell the mutiny ; and then, ac- 
cording to h's usual diligence, tanded with a small party 
in Africa, the rest of the army following soon after. 
After many movements and skirmishes, he resolved at 
last to come to a decisive battle. For this purpose he 
invested the city of Thapsus, supposing that Scipio would 
attempt its relief, which turned out according to his 
expectations. Scipio, jomimg with the young king of 
Mauritania, advanced with his army, and. encamping 
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Rome. near Cossar, they soon came toa generz] battle. Ca- 
“aey~ert say's success was as usual ; the enemy received a com- 
215 plete and final overthrow, with little loss on his side. 
Defeats the Juba and Petreius his general, killed each cther tn de- 
= e snaiv; Scipio, attemp'ing to escape by sea into Sp:in, 
ee) Eaton among the enemy, and was slain; so that of all 
the generJls of that undone party, Cato was now alove 
remaining, 

This extraordinary man, having retired into Africa 
after the battle of Pharsalia, had led the wretched 
remains of that defeat through burning deserts and 
tracts infested with serpents of various malignity, ard 
was now in the city of Utica, which he had been left 
to defend. Still, however, in love with even the show 
ef Roman government, he had formed the p:incipal 

wis citizens into a senate, and conceived a resolution of 
Cato kits holding out the town. He accordingly assembled his 
himself. | senators upon this occasion, and exhorted them to stand 

a steve; but finding his admonitions ineffectual, he 
* Sce Cato, Stabbed himself with his sword *. Upon his desth, the 
war in Africa being completed, Casar returned in tri- 
umph to Rome ; and, as if he had abridged all his for- 
mer triumphs only to increase the splendour of this, the 
citizens were astonished at the magnificence of the pro- 
cession, an:Ithe number of tle countries he hadsubdued. 
It la-ted four days: the first was for Gaul, the second 
for Egypt, the third fer his victories in Asia, and the 
fourth for that over Juba in Africa. To every one of 
his soldicrs he gavea sam equivalent to about 1501. of 
our money, double that sum to the centurions, and four 
times as much to the superior officers. The citizens 
also shar: d his bounty ; to every one of whom he distri- 
buted 10 bushels of corn, 10 pounds of oil, and a sum 
of money equal to about two pounds sterling of ours. 
He, after tis, entertained the people at about 20,000 
tables, treated them with the comhat of gladi:tors, and 
fille: Rome with a conccure of spectators from every 
917 ~+part of Italy. 
Honours The peop'e now seemed eager only to find ont new 
heaped up- modes of temace and unusual methcds of adulation for 
ile a their great enslaver. He was created, by a new title, 
Magister Morum, or Master of the Morals of the Peo- 
ple; he received the title of Emperor, Father of his 
country ; bis person was declared sacred ; and, in short, 
upon bim alone were devolved for life «a1 the great dig- 
nities of the state It must be owned, however, that no 
sovereign cculd make better use of his power. He 
immediately began his empire by repressing vice and 
encouraging virtue. He communicated the power of 
judicatn:e to the senators and the knights alone, and b 
many snmptuary laws restrained the scandalous Inx- 
uries Gf the rich. He proposed rewards to sll such as 
had mary children: and tock the most prudent me- 
thods of repeopling the city, that had been exhaustedin 
the late commotions; and besides his other works, he 
greatly reformed the kalendar. 
Flaving thus restored prosperity once more to Rome, 
he again found himself uncer a necessity of going into 
“pain, to cppose an army which had been raved there 
under the two sons of Pompey, and Labienns his former 
general. He proceeded in this expedition with bis usual 
celeiity, and arrived in Spain before the enemy thorght 
hin yet departed from Rome. Cneius and Sextus, Pom- 
pcy’s sons, prcfiting by their unhappy father’s example, 
reselved as muchas possible to pretract the war 3 co thet 
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the first operations of the twoarmies were spentin siezes Rome 
ad fruitless attempts to surprise each other At length “ 
Cesar, after taking many cities from the enemy, and 
pursuing young Pompey with unwearied perseverance, 
compelled him to come to a battle upon the plains of | 
Munda. 

After a most cbstinate engagement, Cesar gained a Be a 
complete victory ( see Munpa ); and having now sub- mas 
ducd all his enemies, he returned to Rome for the last the whole 
time to 1eccive new dignities and honours, and to enjoy em pie by 
aul accumulation of all the great offices of the state. his victory 
Still, however, he pretended toa moderation in the en. %* unde 
jeyment of his power ; he left the consuls to be named 
by the people ; but as he possessed all the authority of 
the office, it from this time began to sink into contempt. 

Fle enla ged the number of senators also ; but as he had 
previously destroyed their power, theirnew honours were 

but empty titles. He took care to pardon all who had 

been in arms against him, but not till he had deprived 

them of the power of resi-tance. He even set up once 

more the statues of Pompev ; which, however, as Ci- 

ccro observed, he only did to secure hisown. The rest 

of this extraordinary man’s life was employed for the 

adv: ntage of the state. He adorned the city with may- 
nificentbuildings ; herebuilt Carthage and Corinth,send- 

ing colonies to both cities ; he undertook to level seve- 

ral mountains in Italy, to drainthe Pontinemarshes near 
Rome, and designed to cut throuzh the Isthmus cf Pe- 
loponnesus. Thus he formed mighty prajectsand de- — aqg 
signs beyond thelimits of the longest life ; but the great- His vast 
est of all was his intended expedition against the Parthi- designs 
ans, by which he designed to reveng¢ the death of Crase 

sus ; then to pass through Hy: cania, and enter Scythia 

along the banks of the Caspian sea; from thence to 

open hiunselfa wey through the immeasurable forests of 
Germany into Gaul, and so return to Rome. These 

were the aims of ambition: but the jealousy of a few 
individuals put an end to them all. 

The senete, with an adulation which marked the de- 
generacy of the times, continued to load Cesar with 
fresh honours, andhe continued with equalvanity to re- 
ceive them, ‘They called one of the morths of the year 
after his name ; they stamped money with his image ; 
they ordered lis statue to be set up in all the cities of 
the empire ; they instituted pub icsacrifices onhis birth« | 
day ; and talkec!, even his hie-:ime, of enrolling bi in 
the number of their gods. Antony, at one of then pub. 
lic festivals, foo'ishly ventured to offer him a diadem ; 
but he put it back again, retusing it severzl times, and 
receiving at every refusal loud acclamations from the 
people. One day, when the senate ordered him some 
parucular honcurs, he neglected to rise from his seat : 
and from that moment is said to have been marked for 
destruction. It began to be rnmoured that he intended 
to make himself king ; for though in fect he acrealy 
was so, the people, who had an nutter aversion to the 
name, could not bear his assuming the tile. Whether 
he really desizt.ed to assume that empty honour must 
new for ever remain a secret ; but certain it is, that the 
unsuspec!ing openness ot his conduct marked something 
Ike a confidence in the innocence of his Intentions, 

When informed by those about him of’ the je:lous‘es of 
many persons who envied his power, he was heard to 
aay, That ke had rather die once by treason, thin to 
live coninua'ly in the appreliension of it: and to con- 

vince 
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vinee the world how little he hed to apprehend fiem his 
enemies, he disbanded his company of Spanish guards, 
which facilitated the enterprise against his life 

A. deep-luid eonspirecy was formed against him, com- 
posed of no less than 60 senators. At the head of this 
conspiracy was Brutus, whose life Casar had spared af- 
ter the battle of Pharsalia, and Cassius, who had been 
pardoned soon after, both prectors for the present year. 
Brutus made it his chief glory to have been descended 
from that Brutus who first gave liberty to Rome ; and 
from a desire of fellowing his example, broke all the 
ties of private friendship, and entered into a conspiracy 
which was to destroy his benefactor. Cassius, on the 
other hand, was impetuous and proud, and hated Cesar’s 
person still more than his cause. He had often sought 
an opportumity of gratifying his revenge by assassina- 
tien, which took rise rather from private than public 
NOtiVeS. 

The conspirators, to give a colour of justice to their: 
proceedings, remitted the execution of this design to 
the ides of March, the day on which it was reported 
that Casar was to be offered the crown. The augurs 
had foretola that this day would be fatal to him ; and 
the night preceding, he heard his wife Calphurnia la- 
menting in hey sleep, and being awakened, she confessed 
to him that she dreamt of his being assassinated in her 


arms. ‘These omens, in some measure, began to change 


his intentions of going to the senate, as he had resolved, 
that day ; but one of the conspirators coming in, pre- 
vailed upon nim to keep his resolution, telling him of 
the reproach which would attend his staying et home 
till his wife had lucky dreams, and of the preparations 
that were made for lis appearance. As he went along 
to the senate, a slave, who hastened to him with infor- 
mation of the conspiraey, attempted to eome near him, 
but could not for the crowd. Artemidorus, a Greek 
philosopher, who had discovered thewhole plot, deliver- 
ed to him a memorial, containing the heads of his in- 
formation ; but Cesar gave it, with other papers, to one 
of his secretaries without reading, as was usual in things 
of this nature. As soon as he had taken his place in 
the senate, the conspirators eame near him, under a pre- 
tence of saluting him; and Cimber, who was one of 
them, approached in a suppliant posture, pretending to 
sue for his brother’s pardon, who was banished by his 
order. All the conspirators seconded him with great 
tenderness ; and Cimber, seeming to sue with still great- 
er submission, took hold of the bottom of his robe, hold- 
ing him so as to prevent his rising. ‘This was the sig. 
nal agreed on. Casca, who was behind, stabbed him, 
though slightly, in the shoulder. Cesar instantly turn- 
ed round, and with the style of his tablet wounded him 
in the arm. However, all the conspirators were now 
alarmed ; and inclosing him round, he received a second 


stab from an unknown hand in the breast, while Cassius. 


wounded him in the face. He stili defended himself 
with great vigour, rushing among them, and throwing 
down such as opposed him, till he saw Brutus among 
the conspirators, who, comllg up, struck his dagger in 
his thigh. From that moment Cesar thought no more 
of defending himself, but looking upon this conspirator, 
eried out, “‘ And you too, Brutus!” Then covering his 
head, and spreading his robe before him in order to fal] 
with greater decency, he sunk down at the base of Pom- 
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pey's statue, afier receiving three-and-twenty wounds, 
in the 50th yer of his age, and 4th of his reign. 

“s soon es the conspirators had dispatched Cesar, 
they began to address themselves to the senate, in order 
to vindicate the motives of their enterprise, and to ex- 
eite them to join in procuring their country’s freedom, 
but all the senators who were not accomplices fled with 
such precipitation, that the lives of some of them were 
endangered in the throng. The people also being now 
alarmed, left their usual occupations, and ran tumultu- 
ously through the city ; some actuated by their fears, 
and still more by a desire of plunder. 
confusion, the conspirators all retired to the capitol, and 
guarded its accesses by a body of gladiators which Bru- 
tus had in pay. It was in vain they alleged they only 


struck for freedom, and that they killed a tyrant who. 


usurped the rights of mankind: the people, accustomed 
toluxury and ease, littleregardedtheir professions, dread- 
ing more tite dangers of poverty than of subjection. 
The friends of the late dictator now began to find 
that this was the time for coming into greater power 
than before, and for satisfying their ambition under the 
veil of promoting justice. Of this number was A ntony, 
whom we have already seen acting as a lieutenant under 
Cesar. He wasa man of moderate abilities and ex- 
cessive vices ; ambitious of power, but skilled in war, to 
which he had been trained from his yonth. He was 
consul for this year ; and resolved, with Lepidus, who 
was fond of cc-amotions like himself, to scize this oppor- 
tunity of assuming the sovereign power. Lepidus, there- 
fore, took possession of the forum with a band of soldiers 
at his devotion ; and Antony, being consul, was per~ 
mitted to command them. ‘heir first step was to pios- 
sess themselves of all Cesar’s papers and money; and 
the next to convene the senate, in order to determine 
whether Cesar had been a legal magistrate or a tyran- 


nical usurper, and whether those who killed him merit- 


ed rewards or punishments. There were many of these 
who had reecived their promotions from Cesar, and had 
acquired large fortunes in consequence of his appoint- 
ments: to vote him an nsurper, therefore, would be to 
endanger their property ; and yet to vote him innocent, 
might endanger the state. In this dilemma they secmed 
willing to reconcile extremes ; wherefore they approved 
all the acts of Cesar, and yet granted a general pardon 
to all the conspirators, 

This decree was very far from giving Antony satis- 
faction, as it granted security to a number of men who 
were the avowed enemies of tyranny, and who would 
be foremost in opposing his sehemes of restoring abso- 
lute power. As therefore the senate had ratified all 
Caesar’s acts without distinction, he formed a scheme 
upon this of making him rule when dead as imperious- 
ly as he had done when living. Being, as was said, 
possessed of Cexsar’s books of accounts, he so far gained 
upon his secret:ry as to make him insert whatever he 
thought proper. By these means, great sums of money, 
which Cesar never would have bestewed, were here dj. 
stributed among the people ; 
averse to republiean principles was here sure of finding 
a gratuity. He then demanded that Cesar’s finera} 
obsequies should be performed ; which the senate now 
could not decently forbid, as they had never declared 
him a tyrant. Accordingly, the body was brought 
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Rome. forth into the forum with the utmost solemnity ; and 
“~~ Antony began his operations upon the passions of the 
people, by the prevailing motives of private Interest. 
He first read Czesav’s will, in which he had feft Octa- 
vius, his sister’s grandson, his heir, permitting him to 
take the name of Cwsar ; and three parts of his private 
fortune Brutus was to inherit in case of his death. The 
Roman people were left the gardens which he had on 
the other side the Tiber ; and every citizen, In particu- 
lar, was to receive 300 sesterces. ‘This last bequest not 
a little contributed to increase the people’s affection for 
their late dictator ; they now began to consider Cesar 
as a father, who, not satisfied with doing them the great- 
est good while living, thought of benefiting them even 
after -his death. As Antony continued reading, the 
multitude began to be moved, and sighs and lamenta- 
tions were heard from every quarter. Antony, seeing 
the andience favour: ble to his designs, now began to ad~ 
dress the assembly in a more pathetic strain: he present- 
el before them Ceesar’s bloody robe, and, as he unfold- 
edit, took care they should observe the number of stabs 
in it: he then displayed an image, which to them ap- 
peared the body of Cesar, all covered with wounds, 
The people could now no longer contain their indigna- 
tion ; they unanimously cried out for revenge ; all the 
old soldiers who had fought under him, burnt, with his 
body, their coronets, and other marks of conquest with 
which he had honoured them. <A great number of the 
first matrons in the city threw in their ornaments also 2 
till at length, rage sneceediing to sorrow, the multitude 
van with flaming brands’frora the pile to set fire to the 
conspirators houses. In this rege of resentment, meet- 
ing with one Cinna, whom they niistcok for :nother of 
the same name who was in ‘the conspiracy. they tore 
hin in pieces. The conspirators themselves, however, 
being well guarded, repulsed the multitude with no 
great trouble ; but perceiving the rage of tie people, 
they thought it safest to retire from the city. Divine 
‘honours were then gr. nted him; and an altar was cect- 
edon the place where his body was bnrnt, where aftcr- 

a, wards was erected a column inscribed, To the father wf 
He endeae “28 country. 

In the mean time Antony, who had excited this 
flame, resolved to make the best of the occasion. Ha- 
ving gained the people by his zeal in Ceesar’s cause, 
he next endeavoured to bring over the senate, by a 
seeming concern for the freedom of the state. He 
therefore proposed to recal Sextus, Pompey’s only re- 
naining son, who had concealed himself in Spain since 
the death of his father: and to grant him the com- 
mand of all the fleets of the empire. Tis next step 
to their confidence, was the quelling a sedit:on of the 
people, who rose te revenge the death of Cesar, and 
putting their leader Amathus to death, whe pretended 
to be the son of Martus. He aftcr this pretended to 
dread the resentment of the multitude, and demanded 
a guard for the security of his person. The senate 
granted his request; aud, under this pretext, he drew 
round hima budy of 6000 resolute men, attached to 
his interest, and ready to execute his commands. Thus 
he costmued every day making rapid strides to abso- 
lyte power ; all the authority of government was lodged 
in his hands and those of his two brothers alone, who 
shared among them the consular, tribunitian, and pree- 
cian power, Ps ¢ ows fo revenge Cosyuy’s death 
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seemed cither postponed, or totally forgetten ; and his 
only aim seemed to be to confirm himself in that power = 
which he hed thus artfully acquired. But an obstacle 
to his ambition seemed to arise from a quarter on which 99g 
he Jeast expected it. This was from Octavius or Oc- Js opposa 
tavianus Cesar, afterwards called Augustus, who was by Uctavi. 
the grand-nephew and adopted son of Cesar, and was at nus. 
Apollonia when his kinsman was slain. He was then 
about 18 years old, and had been sent to that city to 
improve himself in the study of Grecian hterature. Up- 
on the news of Ceesar’s death, notwithstanding the 
earnest dissuasions of all his friends, he resolved to re- 
turn to Rome, to claim the inheritance, and revenge 
the death of hisuncle. From the former professions of 
Antony, he expected to find him a warm assistant to 
his aims ; and he doubted not, by his concurrence, to 
take signal vengeance on all who had a hand in the con- 
spiracy. However, he was greatly disappointed. An- 
tony, whose projects were all to aggrandize himself, 
gave him but a very cold reception, and, instead of 
granting him the fortune left him by the will, delayed 
the payment of it upon varicus pretences, hoping to 
check his ambition by limiting his circumstances. But 
Octavianus, instead of abating his claims, even sold his 
own patrimonial estate, to pay such legacies as Cesar 
had left, and particularly that to the people. By 
these means he gained a degree of popularity, which 
his enemies vainly laboured to diminish, and which in 
fact he had many other methods to procure. His 
conversation was elegant and insinuating, his face come- 
ly and graceful, and his affection to the late dictator 
so sincere, that every person was charmed either with 
his piety or his address. But what added still more 
to his interest was the name of Cesar, which he had 
assumed, and, in consequence of which, the former fol- 
lowers of his uncle now flocked in great numbers to 
hin. All these he maneged with such art, that An- 
tony now began to conceive a violent jealousy for the 
talents of his young opponent, and sccretly laboured 
to counteract all his designs. In fact, he did not want 
reason ; for the army near Rome, that had long wished 
to see the conspirators punished, began to turn from 
hin: to his rival, whom they saw more sincerely bent 
on gratifying their desires. Antony having procured 
also the government of Hither Gaul from the people, 
two of his legions that he had brought home from 
his former government of Macedonia, went over to 
Octavianus, notwithstanding all his remoustrances to 
detain them. Ths produced, as usual, interviews, com- 
plaints, recriminatic ns, and pretended reconciliations, 
which only tended to widen the difference; so that, at 
length, both sides prepared for war. Thus the state was 
divided into three distinct factions ; that of Octavianus, 
who aimed at procuring Ceazr’s iheritance, and re- 
venging his death; that of Antony, whose sole view — 
was to obtain absolute power ; and that of the conspi- 
rators, who endeavoured to restore the senate to its 
former authority. 

Antony being raised by the people to his new go- 
vernment of Cisalpine Gaul, contrary to the inclina- 
tions of the senate, resolved to enter upon his province 
immediately, and oppose Brutus, who commanded a 
small body of troops there, while his army wes yet er- 
ttre. He accordingly left Rome, end marching thi- 
ther, commended Brutus to depart. Brutus, being 
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unable to oppose him, retired with his forces ; but 


— being pursucd by Antony, he was at last besieged 


in the city of Mutina, of whieh he sent word to the 
senate. 

In the mean while, Octavianus, who by this time 
had raised a body of 10,000 men, returned to Rome ; 
and being resolved, before he attempted to take ven- 
geance on the conspirators, if possible to diminish the 
power of Antony, began by bringing over the senatc 
to second his designs. 
credit of Cicero, who had long hated Artony because 
he thought him the encmy of the state. According- 
ly, by means of his eloquence, a decree was passed, or- 
dering Antony to raise the siege of Mutina, to eva- 
cuate Cisalpine Gaul, and to await the further orders 
of the senate upon the banks of the Rubicon. An- 
tony treated the order with contempt ; and instead of 
obeying, began to show his displeasure at being hi- 
therto so submissive. Nothing now therefore remained 
for the senate but to declare him an enemy to the state, 


and to send Octavianus, with the army he had raised, to 
-eurb his insolence. 


The latter was very ready to offer 
his army for this expedition, in order to revenge his 
own private injuries, before he undertook those of the 


public. The two consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, joined 


all their forces ; and thus combined, they marched at 
the head of a numerous army, against Antony, into 
Cisalpme Gaul. After onc or two ineffeetual conflicts, 
both armies came to a general engagement ;. in which 
Antony was defeated, and compelled to fly to Lepi- 
dus, who commanded a body of forces in Further 
Gaul. This victory, however, which promised the sc- 
nate so much success, produced cffeets very different 
from their expectations. The two consuls were mor- 
tally wounded; but Pansa, previous to his death, called 
Octavianus to his bed-side, and advised him to join with 


Antony, telling him, that the senate only desired to de- 


press both, by opposing them to each other. The 
advice of the dying consul sunk deep on his spirits ; so 
that from that time he only sought a pretext to break 
with them. Their giving the command of a party of 


his army to Decimus Brutus, and their denying him 


a triumph soon after, served to alienate his mind entire- 
ly from the senate, and made him resolve to join Anto- 
ny and Lepidus. He was willing, however, to try the 
senate thoroughly, before he came to an open rupture : 
wherefore he sent to demand the consulship, which was 
refused him. He then thought himself obliged to keep 
no measures with that assembly, but privately sent to 
sound the inclinations of Antony and Lepidus, concern. 
ing a junction of forces, and found them as eager to.as« 
sist as the senate was to oppose him. Antony was, in 
and Lepidus was only 
nominally so, for his soldiers refused to obey him upon 


rary 


In this he succeeded by the © 
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to procure a law for the condenination of Brutus and = heme. 

Cassius ; after which, he joined his forces with those of we cee! 

Antony and Lepidus. 228 
The meeting of these threc usurpers of their coun. They ae 

try’s freedom was near Mutina, upon a little island of . 

mee \ * %s an) vide 

the river Panarus. Their mutual suspicions were the cas a 

cause of their meeting in this plaee. Lepidus first en- with Lepi- 

tered, and, finding all things safe, made the signal for dus. 

the other twotoapproach. Octavianus began the con- 

ference, by thanking Antony for his zeal in putting 

Decimus Brutus to death; who, being abandoned by 


his army, was taken as he was designing to cseape ini- 


to Macedonia, and beheaded by Antony’s commanc’, 
Their conference lasted for three days; and the result 
of it was, that the supreme authority should be lodged 
in their hands, under the title of the trix moirate, for 
the space of five years; that Antony should have 
Gaul ; Lepidus, Spain; and Octavianus, Africa, and 
the Mediterrancan islands. As for Italy, and the east- 
ern provinces, they were to remain in common, until 
their general enemy was entirely subdued. But the last 
article of their union was a dreadful one. It was 
agreed that all their cnemies should be destroyed ; of 
which each presented a list. In these were comprised Cruelties 
not only the enemies, but the friends of the triumyi- of the tri- 
rate, since the partisans of the one were often found W™vits 
among the opposers of the others. Thus Lepidus gave 
up his brother Paulus to the vengeance of his col- 
Icaguc ; Antony permitted the proscri ption of his uncle 
Lueius ; and Octavianus delivered up the great Ciccro. 
The most sacred rights of nature were violated ; 300 
senators, and above 2000 knights, were ineluded in 
this terrible proscription ; their fortunes were confis- 
cated, and their murderers enriched with the spoil. 
Rome soon felt the effeets. of this infernal union, and 
the horrid crueltics of Marius and Sylla were renewed. 
As many as could escape the cruelty of the triumvirs, 
fled thither into Macedonia to Brutus, or found refuge 
with young Pompcy, who was now in Sicily, and co. | 
vered “the Mediterrancan with his numerous navy. 
‘Their cruclties were not aimed at the men alone : but 
the softer sex were in danger of being marked as cb- 
jects either of avarice or resentment. They made out 
a list of 1400 women of the best quality, and the 
richest in the city, who were ordered to give in an ac- 
count of their fortunes, to be taxed in proportion. But 
this seemed so unpopular a measure, and was ‘so firmly 
opposed by Hortensia, who ‘spoke against it, that, .in- 
stead of 1400 women, they were content to tax only 
400. However, they made up the deficiency, by ex.’ 
tending the tax upon men ; near 100,000, as well ci- 
tizens as strangers, were compelled to furnish supplics 
to the subversion of their country’s freedom. At last, 
both the avarice and vengeance of the triumviri seem. 
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the approach of the former. But being assured of -ed fully satisfied, and they went into the seriate to de- 


arrival in Ita- 
ly, they soon crossed the Alps with an army of 17 le- 
ions, breathing revenge against all who had opposed 
their designs. | | 

The senate now began, too late, to perceive their 


_ error in disobliging Octavianus; and therefore gave him 


the consulship which they:had so. lately refused, .nd, to 
prevent his joining with Antony, flattered him with 


_ hew honours, giving him a power superior to all law, 


The first use Octvianus made of bis new authority was 
Vou. XVITI. Part I, 
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‘into Grecce, where they persuaded the Roman students 


clare that the proscription was at an end ; _and thus ha- 
ving deluged the city with blood, Octavianus and An- 


‘tony, leaving Lepidus to dcfend Rome in their ab- 


sence, marched with their army to oppose the conspira- 

tors, who-were now at the head of a formidable army in 

Asia. ° | 93) 

Brutus and Cassius, the principal of these, upon the They are 

death of Czesar, being compelled to quit Rome, went epposed by 

Brutus and 

at Athens to declare in the cause ef freedom ; then en 
Ss A . parting, 


fiome. 
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parting, the formes raised a powerful army in Mace- 
donia and the adjacent countries, while the latter went 
into Syria, where he soon became master of 12 legions, 
and redueed his opponent Dolabella to such straits 
as to Icill himself. Both armies soon after joing at 
Smyrna, the sight of such a formidable force began to 
revive the declining spirits of the party, and to re-unite 
the two generals still more closeiy, between whom 
there had becn some time before a slight misunder- 
standing. In short, having quitted Italy like clistress- 
ed exiles, without having one single soldier or one 
town that owned their command, they now found 
themselves at the head of a flourishing army, furnished 
with all the necessaries for carrying on the war, and in 
a condition to support a contest where the empire 
of the world depended on the event. This success in 
raising levies was entirely owing to the justiee, mo- 
ceration, and great humanity of Brutus, who in 
every instance seemed studions of the happiness of his 
country. | 

It was in this flourishing state of their affairs that 
the conspiratorshad formed a resolution ofgoing against 
Cleopatra, who on her side, had made great prepara- 
tions to assist their opponents. However, they were 
diverted from this purpose by an information that Oc- 
tavianus and Antony were now upon their mareh, with 
40 legions to oppose them. Brutus now, therefore, 
moved to have their army pass over into Greece and 
Maeedonia, and there mect the enemy ; but Cassius so 
far prevailed as to have the Rhodians and Lycians first 
reduced, who had refused their usual contribution. 
This expedition was immediately put in execution, and 
extraordinary contributions were raised by that means, 
the Rhodians having scarce any thing left but their 
lives *. ‘The Lycians suffered still more severely ; for 
having shut themselves up in the city of Xanthus, they 
defended the place against Brutus with sueh fury, that 
neither his art nor intreaties could prevail upon them 
to surrender. At length, the town being set on fire 
by their attempting to burn the works of the Romans, 
Brutus, instead of laying hold on this opportunity to 
storm the place, made every effort to preserve it, in- 
treating his soldiers to try all means cf extinguishing 
the fire: but the desperate frenzy of the citizens was 
ot to be mollified. Tar from thinking themselves ob- 
Jiged to their generous enemy for the efforts which 
were nade to save them, they resolved to perish in the 
flames. Wherefore, instead of extinguishing, they did 
all in their power to augment the fire, by throwing in 
wood, dry reeds, end all kinds of fuel. Nothing could 
exceed the distress of Brutus upon seeing the townsmen 
thus rcso‘utely bent on destroying themselves ; he rode 


about the fortifieations, stretching cut his lands to the 


Aanthians, and conjuring them to have pity on them- 
selves and their city ; Lut, inscnsible to his expestula- 
tions, they rushed into the flames with desperate obsti- 
acy, and the whole soon beczme an heap of undistin- 
euishable ruin, At this herrid spectacle, Brutus offered 
a reward to every soldier who wouldbring him a Lycian 
ilive. ‘Lhe number of those whom it was possible to 
save from their own fury amounted to no more than 
150. 7 

Brutus and Cassius met once more at Sardis, where, 
after the usual ceremenies were passed between them, 
tLcy resolved to have a private conference together, 
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when, after much altercation, they were at last per- 
fectly reconciled. After which, night coming cn, Cas- 
sius invited Brutus and his friends to an entertainment. 
Upon retiring home it was, that Brutus, as Plutarch 
tells the story, saw a speetre in his tent. It was in 
the dead of the night, when the whole camp was per- 
feetly quiet, that Brutus was employed in reading by 
a lamp that was just expiring. On a sudden he thought 
he heard a noise as if somebody entered: and locking 
towards the door, he perccived it open. A gigantic 
figure, with a frightful aspect, stood before him, and 
continued to gaze upon him with silent severity. At 
last Brutus had courage to speak to it: “ Art thon a 
daemon or a mortal man ? and why comest thou to me?” 
“ Brutus,” replied the phantom, “ [am thy evil ge- 
nius, thou shalt see me again at Philippi.” “ Well 
then,” answered Brutus, without being discomposed, 
“we shall ineet. again.” Upon whieh the phantom 
vanished ; and Brutus calling to his servants, asked if 
they had seen any thing : to which, rep!ying in the ne- 
gative, he again resumed his studies. But as he was 
struck with so strange an oecurrenee, he meniioned it 
the next day to Cassius, who, being an Epicurean, 
ascribed it to the effect of imagination too much cxer- 
cised by vigilance and anxiety. Brutus appeared satis. 


fied with this solution of his late terrors ; and, as Ans 


tony and Octavianus were now advanced into Macedo- 
nia, they svon atter passed over into Thrace,yand ad- 
vanced to the city of Philippi, near which the forees 
of the triumvirs were posted. 

A battle soon ensued ; which the republicans were 
defeated, and Cassius kijled, as is related in the article 
Piviprt. | 3 

The first care of Brutus, when he became the sole 
general, was to assemble the dispersed troops of Cas- 
slus, and animate them with fresh hopes of victory. As 
they had lost all they possessed by the plundering of 
their camp, he promised them 2000 denarii each man 
to make up their losses. This once more inspired them 
with new ardour ; they admired the liberality of their 
general, and with loud shouts proclaimed his former 
Intrepidity. Still, however, he had not confidence 
sufficient to face the adversary, who offered him battle 
the ensuing day. His aim was to starve his enemies, 
who were in extreme want of provisions, thcir fleet ha- 
ving been lately defeated. But his single opinion was 
overruled by the rest of his army, who now grew 
every day more confident of their strength, and more 
arrogant to their new general. He was, therefore, at 
last, after a respite of 20 days, obliged to comply with 
their solicitations to try the fate of the battle. Both 
armies being drawn out, they remained a long while 
opposite to each other without offering to engage. It 
is said that he himself had lost much of his natural ar- 
dour by having again seen the spectre the night prece- 
ding: however, he encouraged his men as ~uch as pos- 
sible, and gave the signal for battle withi.. three hours 
of sunset. LVortune again declared against him; and 
the two triumviri expressly ordered by no meaus to suf 
fur the general to escape, for fear he should renew the 
war. ‘T’hus the whole body of the enemy seemed chief- 
ly intent on Brutus alone, and his capture secmed in- 
evitable, In this deplorable exigence, Lueilius his 
friend resolved, by his own death, to effect the gcneral’s 
aeivery. Upon perceiving a body of Thracian horse 
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closely pursuing Brutus, and just upon the point of tak- 
ing him, he boldly threw himself in their wey, telling 
them that he wes Brutus. ‘The Thracians, overjoyed 
with so great a prize, immediately dispatched some of 
their compznions, with the news of their success, to the 
army. Upon which the ardour cf the pursuit now 
abating, Antony marched out to meet his prisoner ; 
some silently deploring the fate of su virtuous a man ; 
others reproaching that mean desire of life fur which he 
consented to undergo eaptivity. Antony now seeing the 
Thracians approach, began to prepare himself for the 
interview ; but the faithful Lucilius, advancing with a 
cheerful air, owned the deceit that he had put upon 
him: on which the triumvir, struck with so much fide- 
lity, pardoned him upon the spot; and from that time 
forward loaded him with benefits, and honoured him 
with his friendship. | 

In the mean time Brutus, with a small number of 
friends, passed over a rivulet, and, night coming on, sat 
down under a rock which concealed. him from the pur- 
suitofthe enemy. After taking breath for a little time, 
he sent out one Statilius to give him some information of 
those that remained ; but he never returned, being kill- 
ed by a party of the enemy’s horse. Brutus judging 
very rightly of his fate, now resolved to die hkewise, 
and spoke to those who stood round him to lend hin 
their last sad assistance. None of them, however, would 
render him so melancholy a piece of service. At last 
ohe Strato, averting his head. presented the sword’s 
point to Brutus; who threw himself upon it, and im- 
mediately expired. 

From the moment of Brutus’s death the triumviri 
began to act as sovereigns, and to divide the Roman 
dominions between them, as theirs by riglt of con- 
quest. However, though there were apparently three 
who thus participated all the power, yet, in fact, only 
two were actually possessed of it ; since Lepidus was at 
first admitted merely to curb the mutual jealousy of 
Antony and Octavianus, and was possessed neither of 
iterest in the army nor authority among the people. 
Their first care was to punish those whiom they had for- 
inerly marked for vengeance. The head of Brutus 
was sent to ume to be thrown at the foot of Cesar’s 
Statue. His ashes, however, were sent to his wife Por- 
tia, Cato’s daughter, who afterwards killed herself by 
swallowing burning coals. It is observed, that of all 
those who had a hand in the death of Cesar, not one 
died a natural death. 

The power of the triumvir being thus established 
upon the ruins of the eommonwealth, Antony went 
into Greece, and spent some time at Athens, conversing 
among the philosophers, and assisting at their disputes 
im person. From thence he passed over into Asia, where 
all the monarehs of the east, who acknowledged the Ro- 
man power, came to pay him their obedience. In this 
manner he proceeded from kmgdom to kingdom, attend. 
ed by a crowd of sovereigns, exacting contributions, di- 
stributing favours, and giving away crownswith caprici- 
ous insolence. He presented the kingdom of Cappado- 
cia to Sysenes, in prejudice of Ariarathcs, only because 
he found pleasure in the beauty of Glaphyra, the mother 
of the former. He settled Herod in the kingdom of Ju- 
dea, and supported him against every opposer. But a- 
mong all the sovereigns cf the east who shared his fa- 
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vours, none had so large a part 23 Clecpatra, the ¢eie- 
brated queen of Egypt. 

It happened that Serapion, her governor in the island 
of Cyprus, had formerly furnished some succcurs to the 
conspitato: 8 ; and it was thought proper that she should 
answer for his eoncduct on that eccasion. Aceordingly, 
having received orders from Antony to come and clear 
herself of this imputation of infidelity, she readily com- 
plied, equaily conscious of the goodness of her cause and 
the power of her beauty. She had alrezdy experienced 
the force of her charms upon Cesar and Pompey’s eldest 
sou ; and the addition of a few years since that time hed 
not impaired their lustre. Antony was now in Tarsus, a 
city of Ciliciz, when Cleopatra resolved to attend his 

cuit ia person. She sailed down the river Cydnus, at 
the mouth of which the city stood, with the mest sump- 
tuous pageantry. Her galley was covered with gold ; 
the sails were of purple, large, and floating in the wind. 
The oars of silver kept time to the sound of flutes and 
cymbals. She herself lay reclined on a couch spangled 
with stars of gold, and with sueh ornanients as poets and 
painters had usualiy ascribed to Venus. On eacli side 
were boys like eupids, who fznned her by turns ; while 
the most beautiful nymphs, dressed like Nereids and 
Graces, were placed at proper distances around her. 
Upon the banks of the river were kept burning tlie 
inost exquisite perfumes, while an infinite number of 
people gazed upon the sight. Antony was captivated 
with her beauty ; and, leaving all his business to satis- 
fy his passion, shortly after followed her into Egypt. 

While he thus remained idle, Oetavianus, who took 
upon him to lead back the veteran troops and settle 
them in Italy, was assiduously employed in providing 
for their subsistence. He had promised them lands at 
home, as a recompense for their past services ; but they 
could not receive new grants, without turning out the 
former inhibitants. In consequence of this, multi- 
tudes of women, with children in their arms, whose 
teuder years and innocence excited universal compas- 
sion, daily filled the temples and the streets with their 
distresses. Numbers of husbandmen and shepherds came 
to deprecate the conqneror’s intention, or to obtain an 
habitation in some cther part of the world. Amongst 
this number was Virgil the poet, who in an humble 
manner begged permission to retain his patrimonial 
farm: Virgil obtained his request ; but the rest of his 
countrymen, of Mantua and Cremona, were turned out 
without merey. 

Italy and Rome now felt the most extreme miscries ; 
the insolent soldiers plundered at will; while Sextus 
Pompey, being master of the sea, cnt off all foreign 
commuication, and prevented the people’s receiving 
their usual supplies of corn. ‘To these mischiefs were 
added the commencement of another civil war. Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony, whe had been left behind him at 
Rome, had felt for some time all the rage of jealousy, 
and resolved to try every method of bringing baek her 
husband from the arms of Cleopatra. She cousidered 
a breach with Octavianus as the only probable means cf 
rousing him from his lethargy ; and accordingly, with 
the assistance of Lucius her brother-in-law, wlio was 
then consul, and entirely devoted to her interest, she 
began to sow the secds of disseusion. ‘The pretext was, 
that Antony should have a share in the distribution of 
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lands as well as Octavianus. This produced some nego- 
ciations between them; Octavianus offered to make the 


_ veterans themselves umpires in the dispute. Lucius re- 
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fused to acquiesce ; and being at the head of more than 
_six legions, mostly composed of such as had been dis- 
possessed of their lands, he resolved to compel Octavia- 
nus to accept of whatever terms he should offer. Thus 
a new war was excited between Octavianus and An- 
tony ; or, at least, the generals of the latter assumed 
the sanction of hisname. Octavianus, however, proved 
victorious: Lucius was hemmed in between two ar- 
mies, and constrained to retreat to Perusia, a city of 
Etruria, where he was closely besieged by the opposite 
party. He made many desperate sallies, and Fulvia 
did all in her pover to relieve him, but witliout suc- 
cess. He was at last, therefore, reduced to such extre- 
mity by famine, that he came out in person and deli- 
vered himself up to the mercy of the conqueror. Oc- 
tavianus received him very honourably, and generously 
pardoned him andall his followers. Thus having con- 
cluded the war ina few months, he returned in triumph 
to Rome. 

Antony, who, during this interval, was revelling in 
all the studied luxuries procured him by his insidious 
mistress, having heard of' his brother’s overthrow, and 
his wife’s being compelled to leave Italy, was resolved 
to oppose Octavianus without delay. He accordingly 
sailed at the head of a considerable fleet from Alex- 
andria to Tyre, from thence to Cyprus and Rhodes, 
and had an interview with Fulvia his wife at Athens. 
He much blamed her for occasioning the late disorders, 
testified the utmost contempt for her person, and, lea- 
ving her upon her death-bed at Sicyon, hastened into 
Italy to fight Octavianus. They both met at Brun- 
dusium ; and it was now thought that the flames of a 
civil war were going to blaze out once more, The 
forces of Antony were numerous, but mostly newly 
raised ; however, he was assisted by Sextus Pompeius, 
who in these oppositions of interests was daily coming 
into power. Octavianus was at the head of those ve-« 
terans who had always been irresistible, but who seem- 
ed no way disposed to fight against Antony their for- 
iner general. A negociation was therefore proposed ; 
and a reconciliation was effected. All offences and af. 
fronts were mutually forgiven; and to cement the 
union, a marriage was concluded between Antony and 
Octavia,. the sister of Octavianus. A new division of 
the Roman empire was made between them; Octavi- 
anus was to have the command of the west, Antony 
of the east, while Lepidus.was obliged to content him- 
self with the provinces in Africa.. As for Sextus Poin- 
pelus, he was permitted to retain-all the islands he had 
already possessed, together with Pelopounesus: He was 
also granted the privilege of demanding the consulship 
wn. his absence, and of discharging that office by any of 
his friends. 
open, and pay the peonle what corn was due out of 

. Thus a general peace was conciuded, to the 
great satisfaction of the people, who now expected a. 
cessation from all their calamities. 

This calm seemed to continue for some time: An- 
tony led his forces against the Parthians, over whom 
luis heutenant, Ventidius, had gained great advantages. 
Octavianus drew the greatest part of his army into 
Gaul, where there were some disturbances ; and Pom. 
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pey went to secure his newly ceded province to his in- 
terest. It was on this quarter that fresh motives were 
given for renewing the war. Antony, who was obli- 
ged by treaty to quit Peloponnesus, refused to evacuate 
it till Pompey had satisfied him for such debts as were 
due to him from the inhabitants. This Pompey would 
by no means comply with; but immediately fitted out 


a new fleet, and renewed his former enterprises, by cut-. 
ting off such corn and provisions as were consigned to. 


Italy. Thus the grievances of the poor were again re« 
newed ; and the people began to complain, that instead 
of three tyrants they were now oppressed by four. 

In this exigence, Octavianus, who had leug medi-« 


tated the best means of diminishing the numher, resol-. 


ved to begin by getting rid of Pompey, who kept the 
state in continual alarms. He was master of two fleets ; 
one of which he had caused to be built. at Ravenna : 
and another which Menodorus, who revolted from Pom 
pey, brought to his aid. His first attempt was to in- 
vade Sicily ; but being overpowered in his passage by, 
Pompey, and afterwards shattered in a storm, he was 


obliged to defer his designs to the ensuing year. Du- 


ring this interval he was reinforced by a fleet of 120 
ships, given him by Antony, with which he resolved 
once more to invade Sicily on three. several quarters. 
But fortune seemed still determined to oppose him. He 


was a second time disabled and shattered by a storm :- 


which so raised the vanity of Pompey, that he. began 
to style himself the son of Neptune. However, Octa- 
vianus was not to be intimidated by any disgraces ; for 


having shortly refitted his n avy,.and recruited his forces, 
he gave the command of both to Agrippa, his faithe. - 


ful friend and associate in war. Agrippa proved him- 
self worthy of the trust reposed in him: he began his 
operations by a victory over Pompey ; and, though he 
was shortly after worsted himself, he soon after gave 
his adversary a complete and final overthrow. Thus 
undone, Pompey resolved to fly to Antony, from whom 
he expected retuge, as he had formerly obliged that 
triurnvir by giving protection to his mother. How- 
ever, he tried once more, at the head of a small body of 
men, to make himself independent, and even surprised 
Antony’s officers who had been sent to accept of his 
submissions. Nevertheless, he was at last abandoned by 
his soldiers, and delivered up to Titus, Antony’s lieute- 
nant, who shortly after caused him to be slain. 

The death of this general removed one very power- 
ful obstacle to the ambition of Octavianus, and he re- 
solved to take the earliest opportunity to get rid of the 
rest of his associates. An offence was soon furnished 
by Lepidus, that served as a sufficient pretext for de-« 
priving him of his share in the triumvirate. Being now 
at the head of 22 legions, with a strong body of ca- 
valry, he idly supposed that his present power was more 
than an equivalent to the popularity of Octavianus. 
He therefore resolved upon adding Sicily, where he 
then was, to his province; pretending a right, as having 
first invaded it. His colleague sent to expostulate upon 
these proceedings; but Lepidus fiercely replied, ‘that 
he was determined to have his share in the administras 
tion, and would no longer submit to let one alone pos- 
sess all the authority.’ Octavianus was previously in- 
formed of the disposition of Lepidus’s soldiers ; for he 
had, by his secret intrigues and largesses, entirely at- 
tached them to himself, Wherefore, without further 
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we. delay, he with great boldness went alone to the camp 
~~ of Lepidus, and with no other assistance than his pri- 
vate bounties, and the authority he had gained by his 
former victories, he resolved to depose his rival. The 
soldiers thronged round him with the most dutiful ala- 
crity, while Lepidus hastened to prevent their defection. 
But Octavianus, though he received a wound from one 
of the centurions, went. with great presence of mind to 
the place where the military ensigns were planted, and, 
flourishing one of them in the air,.all the legionary sol- 
diers ran in crowds and saluted him as their general. 
Lepidus being thus abandoned by his men, divested 
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cause, which she seemed willing to suppress. These ar- 
t'fiees, together with the ceaseless flattery and importu- 
nity of her creatures, prevailed so much upon Antony’s 
weakness, that he commanded Octavia to return home - 
without seeing her, and attaehed himself still more close- 
ly to Cleopatra than before. His ridieulous passion 
now began to have no bounds. He resolved to own 94g 
her for his wife, and entirely to repudiate Octavia. He Divorces 
accordingly assembled the people of Alexandria in the Octavia, 
public theatre, where was raised an alcove of silver, un- 0d mar- 
der which were placed two thrones of gold, one for Ts Clee- 
himself and the other for Cleopatra. There he seated P* - 


Rome. 


e Par- 


himself of all the marks of his authority, whieh he 
could no longer keep, and submissively threw himself 
at the feet of Octavianus. This general spared his life, 
notwithstanding the remonstranees of his army; but de- 
prived him of all his former authority, and banished him 
to Circeeum. | 

Octavianus was received upon his return to Rome 
with universal joy ; the senators met him at the gates, 
and eonducted hun to the-capitol: the people follow- 
ed, erowned with garlands of flowers: and after ha- 
ving returned thanks to the gods, waited upon him to 
his palace. There remained now but one obstacle to 
his ambition, which was Antony, whom he resolved to 
remove, and for tliat.purpose began to render his cha- 


racter as contemptible as he possibly could at Rome. 


In fact, Antony’s conduet did not a little contribute 
to promote the endeavours of his ambitious partner 10 
the state. 


gage *. This extremely diminished his. reputation ; 
but his making a triumphal entry into Alexandria soon 
after, eutirely disgusted the citizens of. Rome. 
ever, Antony seemed quite regardless of their resent 


ment: totally disregarding the business of the state, he » 


spent whole days and nights in the company of Cleo- 
patra, who studied every art to increase his passion, and 
vary his entertainments.. Not contented. with sharing 
in her company all the delights which Egypt ceuld 
afford, Antony was resolved to enlarge his. sphere of 
luxury, by granting her many of those kingdoms which 
belonged to the Roman empire.. He gave her all 
Phoenicia, Celo-Syria, and Cyprus ; with a great part 
of Cilicia, Arabia, and Judea; gifts which he. had no 
right to bestow, but. which he pretended to grant in 
imitation of Hercules. This complication. of vice and 
folly at length totally exasperated. the Romans; and 
Octavianus, willing to take advantage of their. resent- 
ment, took care to exaggerate all. his defects. At 
length, when he found the people sufficiently irritated 
against him, he resolved to send Octavia, who was then 
at Rome, to Antony, as if with a view of reclaiming 
her husband ; but, in fact, to furnish a sufficient pretext 
of declaring war against him, as he knew she should be 
dismissed with contempt. 

Antony was now in the city of Leucopolis, revelling 
with his insidious paramour, when he heard that Octa- 
via was at Athens, upon her journey to visit him. This 
was very unwelcome news to him as well as to Cleopa- 
tra; who, fearing the charms of her rival, endeavoured 
to convince Antony of the strength of her passion. He 
frequently caught her in tears, which she seemed as if 
willing to hidé ; and often intreated her to tell him the 


He had marched against the Parthians with | 
a prodigious army; but was forced to return with the - 
loss of the fourth part of his forces, and all his bag- | 


How- . 


himself, dressed like Bacchus, while Cleopatra sat beside 
him clotlied in the ornaments and attributes of Isis, the 
principal deity of the Egyptians. On that occasion he 
declared her queen of all the countrics which he had 
already bestowed upon her ; while he associated Czesa- 
rio, her son by Cesar, as her partner in the government. 
T'o the two children which he had by her himself he 
gave the title of king of kings, with very extensive do- 
minions ; and, to crown his absurdities, he sent a mi- 
nute aecount of his proceedings to the two consuls at 
Rome. It was now necessary to act up to his imagi- 
nary dignity ; new luxuries and pageantries were now 
therefore studied, and new marks of profusion found 
out: not less than L.60,000 of our money were lavished 
upon one single entertainment ; it 1s said, upon this oc- 
casion, that Cleopatra dissolved a pearl of great value in 
vinegar, and drank it off. But we are told of one cir- 
cumstance that might well repress their del ghts, and 
teach niankind to relish the beverage of virtue, how- 
ever simple, above their greatest luxuries. He was sus- 
picious of being poisoned in every meal; he feared 
Cleopatra, whom he so much loved, and would eat no- 
thing without having it previously tasted by one of his : 
attendants. 


In the mean time Octavianus had now a sufficient Octavianus 


and informed the senate of '¢s?!ves to 
»make war 


pretext for declaring war ; 
his intentions. However, he deferred the execution of 
his design for a while, being then employed in quelling 
an insurrection of the Illyrians. The following year 
was chiefly taken up in preparations. against Antony, . 
who, perceiving his design, remonstrated to the senate, — 
that he had many causes of complaint against. his col« 
league, who had seized upon Sicily without offering him 
a.share ; alleging that he had also dispossessed Lepidus, 
and kept to himself the province he had commanded ; 
and that he had divided all Italy among his own sol- 
diers, leaving nothing to recompense those in Asia. To 
this complaint Octavianus was contented to make a sar- 
castic answer; implying, that it was absurd to com- 
plain of his distribution of a few trifling districts in Italy, _ 
when Autony having conquered Parthia, he might now 
reward his.soldiers with cities and provinces, The sar« 
casm upon. Antony’s misfortunes in Parthia so prove- 
ked him, that he ordered Canidius, who commanded his 
army, to march without internnssion into Europe ; 


- while he and Cleopatra followed to Samos, in order to 


prepare for.carrying on the war with vigour. When 
arrived there, it was ridiculous enough to behold the 
odd mixture of preparations for pleasure and for. war. 
On one side all the kings and princes from Europe to 
the Euxine sea had orders to send him thither supplies 
both of men, provisions and arms; on the other side, 
all the comedigns, dancers, buffoons, and musicians of 
(iia mim . Greece, 
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Greece, were ordered to attend him. Thus, frequent- 
ly, when a skip was thought to arrive laden with sol- 
diers, arms, and ammunition, it was found only filled 
with players and theatrical machinery. When news 
was expected of the spproach of an army, messengers 
only arrived with tidings ofa tresh quantity of venison. 
The kings who attended him endeavoured to gain his 
favour more by their entertainments than their warlike 
preparations ; tlic provinces strove rather to please him 
by sacrificing to his divinity, than by their alacrity in 
his defenee ; so that some were hear! to say, ““ What 
rejoicings would not this man make for a victory, 
when he thus triumphs at the eve of a dangerous war!” 
In short, his best friends now began to forsake his in- 
terests. 

His delay at Samos, and afterwards at Athens, where 
he carried Cleopatta to reeeive new honours, was ex- 
tremely favourable to the arms of Octavianus. This 
general was at first scareely in a disposition to oppose 
him, had he gone into Italy: but he soon found time 
to put himself in a eondition for earrying on the war, 
and shortly after declared it agaiust him in form. All 
intony’s followers were invited over to join him, with 
great promises of rewards: but they were not declared 
enemies, partly to prevent their growing desperate, and 
partly to give a show of moderation to his own party. 
At length both found themselves in readiness to begin 
the war, and their arinies were answerable to the em- 
pire they contended for. ‘The one was followed by all 
the forces of the east ; the other drew all .the strength 
of the west ‘o support his petensions. Autony’s force 
con posed a body of 100,000 foot and 12,000 horse ; 
while his fleet amcunted to 500 ships of war. The are 
my o* Octavianus mustered but 80,000 foot, but equal- 
led his adversary’s in the number of eavalry ; his fleet 
was but half as numerous as Antony’s; however, his 
ships were better built, and manned with better sol- 
diers. 

The great decisive engagement, whieh was a naval 
one, was fought near Aetium,a city of Epirus, at the 
entranee of the gulf of Ambracia. Antony ranged 
his ships hefore the mvuth of the gulf; and Oetavi- 
anus drew up his fleet in opposition. Neither general 
assumed any fixed station to command in; but went 
about from ship to ship wherever his presenee was ne- 
eessury. In the mean time, the two land armies, on 
opposite sides of the gulf, were drawn up, only as 
spectators of the engagement; and eneouraged the 
fleets by their shoutsto engage. The battle began on 
both sides with great ardour, and after a manner not 
practised upon former occasions. The prows of their 
vessels were armed with brazen points; and with these 
they drove furionsly against each ether. In this eon- 
flict the ships of Antony came with greater force, but 
those of Octavianus avoided the shock with greater dex- 
tenty. On Antony’s side, the sterns of the ships were 
raised in form of atower ; from whence thcy threw ar- 
rows from maehines for that purpose. Those of Oc- 
tavianus made use of long poles hooked with iron, and 
fire-pots. ‘They fought in this manner for some time 
with equal animosity ; nor was there any advantage on 
cither side, except a ema!] appearance of disorder in the 
catre of Antony’s fleet. But all of a sudden Cleopatra 
determmed the fortune of the day. She was scen flying 
from the engazement attended by G0 sail ; struck, per- 
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haps, with the terrors natural to her sex: but what in- 
creased the general amazement was, to behold Antony 
himself following soon after, and leaving his fleet at the 
merey of the eonquerors. The engagement, notwith- 
standing, eontinued with great obstinaey till five in the 
evening ; when Antony’s forees, partly constrained by 
the conduet of Agrippa, and partly persuade! by the 
promises of Octayianus, submitted to the eonqueror. 
The land forces soon after followed the example of the 
navy; and all yielded to the conqueror without striking 
a blow the fourth day after the battle. 

When Cleopatra fled, Antony pursued her in a five« 
oarec galley ; and coming along-side of her ship enter- 
ed, without seeing or being seen by her. She was in 
the stern, and he went to the prow, where he remain- 
ed for some time silent, holding his head between his 
hands, In this manner he continued three whole days ; 
during which, either through indignation or shame, he 
neither saw nor spoke to Cleopatra. - At last, when 
they were arrived at the promontory of Tenarus, the 
queen’s female attendants reconciled them, and every 
thing went on as before. Still, however, he had the 
consolation to suppose his army continued faithful to 
him: and aecordingly dispatehed orders to his lieute- 
nant Canidius to eonduct it into Asia. | However, he 
was coon undeeeived when he arrived in Afriea, when 
he was informed of their submission to his rival. This 
account so transported him with rage, that he was hard- 
ly prevented from killing himself’: but at length, at the 


entreaty of his friends, he returned to Alexandria, ina 


_very different situation from thet in which he had left 


it some time before. Cleopatra, however, seemed to 
retain that fortitude in her misfortunes which had utter- 
ly abandoned her admirer. Having amassed consider- 
able riches by means of confiseation and other aets of 
violenee, she formed a verysingular and unheard of pro- 
ject ; this was to eonveyher whole fleet over the isthmus 
of Suez into the Red sea, and thereby save herself in 
another region beyond the reach of Rome, with all her 
treasures. Some of her vessels were aetually transport. 
ed thither, pursuant to her orders; but the Arabians 
having burnt them, and Antony dissuading her from 
the design, she abandoned it for the more improbable 
scheme of defending Egypt agaist the eonqueror — 
She omitted nothing in her power to put his adviee in 
practiee, and ade all kinds of preparations for war 
at least hoping thereby to obtain better terms from Ov- 
tavianus. In fset, she had always loved Antony’s for- 
tunes rather than his person; andif she could have fallen 
upon a method of saving herself, though even at his 
expenee, there is no doubt but she would have embraced 
it with gladness. She even still had some hopes fiom 
the power of her charms, though she was arrived almost 
at the age of 40 ; and was desirous of trying upon Oc- 
tavianus those artswhich had beenso successful with the 
greatest men of Rome. Thus, in three embassies which 
were sent one after another from Antony to his rival in 
Asia, the queen had always her secret agents, charged 
with particular proposals in her name. Antony desired 
no more than that his life might be spared, and to have 
the libecty of passing the remainder of his days in ob- 
scurity. To these propossls Ociavianus made no re« 
ply. Cleopatra sent him also public proposals in fas 
vour of ber ehildren; but at the same tine privately 
resigned hira her crown, with all the ensigns of royalty. 
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To the queen's publie proposal no answer was given ; 


— to her private offer he replied by giving her assurances 


of his favour in ease she sent away Antony or put him 
to death. These negociations were not so private but 
they eame to the knowledge of Antony, whose jealousy 
and rage were now heightened by every concurrence. 
He built a small solitary house upona mole in the sea ; 
and there he passed his time, shunning all commerce 
with mankind, and professing to imitate Timon the 
mman-hater. However, his furious jealousy drove him 
even from this retreat into society ; for hearing that 
Cleopatra had many secret eonferenees with one Thyr- 
sus, an emissary from Octzvianus, he seized upon him, 
and having ordered him to be eruelly scourged, he sent 
him baek to his patron. At the same time he sent 
letters by him,importing, that he had chastised Thyrsus 
for insulting a man in his misfortunes ; but withal he 
gave his rival permission to avenge himself, by seourg- 
ing Hipparehus, Antony’sfreedman, in the samemanner. 
The revenge in this ease, would have been higbly plea- 
sing to Antony, as Hipparchus had left him to Jom the 
fortunes of his more sueeessful rival. 

Meanwhile, the operations of the war were carried 
vigorously forward, and Egypt was ‘onee more the 
theatre of the contending armies of Rome. Gallus, 
the lieutenant of Octavianus, took Paretonium, which 
opened the whole eountry to his incursions. On the 
other side, Antony, who had still eonsiderable forees 
by sea and land, wanted to take that important place 
from the enemy. He therefore marched towards it, 
flattering himself, that as soon as he should show him- 
self to the legions which he had onee commanded, 
their affection for their aneient general would revive. 
He approached therefore, and exhorted them to remem- 
ber their former vows of fidelity. Gallus, however, or- 
dered all the trumpets to sound, in order to hinder An- 
tony from being heard, so that be was obliged to retire. 

Octavianus himself was in the mean time advancing 
with another army before Pelusium, whieh, by its 
strong situation, might have retarded his progress for 
some time. But the governor of the city, either want- 
ing courage to defend it, or previously instructed by 
Cleopatra to give it up, permitted him to take posses- 
sion of the place; so that Octavianus had now no ob- 
staele in his way to Alexandria, whither he marched 
with all expedition. Antony, upon his arrival, sallied 
out to oppose him, fighting with great desperation, 
and putting the enemy’s cavalry to fight. This slight 
advantage onee more revived his declining hopes; and 
being naturally vain, he 1¢e-entered Alexandria in tri- 
umpn. Then going, all armed as lie was, to the pa- 
laee, he embraced Cleopatra, and presented her a soldier 
who had distinguished himself in the late engagemeut. 
The queen rewardedhim verymagnificently; presenting 
him with an head-piece and breast-plate of gold. With 
these, however, the soldier went off the next night to 
the other army. Antony could not bear this defection 
without fresh indignation; he resolved, therefore, to 

make a bold expiring effort by sea and land, but previ- 
ously offered to figbt his adversary in single combat. 
Octavianus too well kuew the inequality of their situa- 
tions to comply with this forlorn offer ; he only, there- 
fore, eoolly replied, that Antony had ways enough to 
die besides single combat. ? 

The evening before the day appointed for the last 
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desperate attempt, he ordered a grand entertainment to 
be prepared. At day-break he posted the few troops 
he had remaining upon a rising ground near the city ; 
from whence he sent orders to his galleys to engage the 
enemy. ‘There he waited to be a spectator of the com- 
bat; and, at first, he had the satisfaetion to see them 
advance in good order ; but his approbation was soon 
turned into rage, when he saw his ships only saluting 
those of Oetavianus, and both fleets uniting together, 
and sailing baek into the harbour. At the very same 
time his cavalry deserted him. He tried, however, to 
lead on his infantry; whieh were easily vanquished, and 
he himself compelled to return into the town. His 
anger was now ungovernable ; he could not help crying 
out aloud as he passed, that he was betrayed by Cleo- 
patra, and delivered by her to those who, for her sake 
alone, were his enemies. In these suspicions he was not 
deecived; for it was by secret orders from the queen 
that the fleet had passed over to the enemy. 

Cleopatra had for a long while, dreaded the effects 
of Antony’s jealousy ; and had, some time before, pre- 
pared a method of obviating any sudden sallies it 
might produce. Near the temple of Isis she had eree- 
ted a building, whieh was seemingly designed for a 
sepulehre. Hither she removed all her treasure and 
most valuable effeets, covering them over with torelies, 
faggots, and other combustible matter. This sepulchre: 
she designed to answer a double purpose, as well to 
sereen her from the sudden resentnients of Antony, as 
to make Octavianus believe that she would burn all her 
treasures in ease he refused her proper terms of eapitn- 
lation. Here, therefore, she retired from Antony’s. 
present fury ; shutting the gates, which were fortified 
with bolts and bars of iron: but in the mean time gave 
orders that a report should be spread of her death.— 
This news, whieh soon reaehed Antony, recalled all 
his former love and tenderness. He now lamented her 
death with the same violence he had but a few minutes 
before seemed to desire it ; and called onc of his freed- 
men, named Eros, whom he had by oath engaged to 
kill him whenever fortune should drive him to this last 
resource. Eros being now commarided to perform his 
promise, this faithful follower drew the sword, as if 
going to execute his orders; but turning his faee, 
plunged it into his own bosom, and died at Ins master’s 
fect. Antony for a while hung over his faithful ser- 
vant, and, commending his fidelity, took up the sword, 
with which stabbing himself in the belly, he fell back- 
ward upon a little conch. Though the wound was 
mortal, yet the blood stopping he recovered his spirits, 
and earnestly conjured those who were come into the 
room to put an end to his life; but they all fled, being 
seized with fright and horror. He therefore continued 
in agonies for some time ; till he was informed by one 
of the queen’s seerctaries that his mistress was still alive. 
Hethenearnestly desired to be earried to the place where 


she was. They accordingly brought him to the gate of 


the sepulchre; but Cleopatra, who would not permit it 
tu be opened, appeared at the window, and threw down 
eords in order to pull him up. In this manner, assisted 
by her two female attendants, she vaised him all tleody 
from the ground ; and while yet suspended in the air, 
he eontinued stretching out his hands to encourage her. 
Cleopatra and her maids had only just strength suffiet- 
ent to raise him ; and at last, with much straining, they 
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effected their purpose, end carried him to @ couch, on 
which they gently laid him. Here she gave way to 
her sorrow, tearing her clothes, beating her breast, and 
kissing the wonnd of which he wasdying. She called 
upon him as her Jord, her husband, her emperor, and 
seemed to have forgot her own distre-ses in the greatness 
of his sufferings. Antony entreated her to moderate 
the transports of her grief, and asked fur some wine. 
After he had drank, he entreated Cleopatra to endeavour 
to preserve her lie, if she could do it with honour ; and 
reconmended Proculus, a friend of Octavianus, as ove 
she might rely on to be her intercessor. Just as he had 
done speaking, he expired : and Proculus made his ap- 
pearance by command of Octavianus, who had been 
informed of Antony’s desperate conduct. He was sent 
to try «ll means of getting Cleopatra into his power ; 
his master having a double motive for his solicitude on 


this occasion ; one, to prevent her destroying the trea- 


sures she had taken with her into the tomb ; the other, 


to preserve her person as an ornament to grace his tri- 
umph. Cleopatra, however, was upon her guard, and 
would not confer with Proculus, except through the 
gate, which wis well secured. In the mean time, while 
he designedly drew out the corference to some length, 
and hadgiven Gallus, one of hisfellow-soldiers, directions 
to carry on the conversation in his absence, he entered 
with two more by the window at which Antony had been 
drawn up. As soon as he was entered, he ran down 
to the gare; and one of the women-crying out, that 
they were taken alive, Cleopatra, perceiving what had 
happened, drew a poniard, and attempted to stab her- 
self; but Proculusprevented the blow, and gently remon- 


‘strated that she was cruel in refusing so good a prince 


as his master was the pleasure of displaying bis clemen- 
cy. He then forced the poniard out ef her hand, and 
examined her clothes to be certain she had no poison 
about her. Thus leaving every thing secure:!, he went 
to acquaint his master with his proceedings. 
Octavianus was extremely pleased at finding her in 
his power : he sent Epaphroditus to bring her to his pa- 
lace, and to watch her with the utmost ci1cumspection. 
He was likewise ordered to use her, in every respect, 
with that deference and submission which were due to 
her rank, and to do every thing in his power to render 
her captivity agreeable. She was permitted to have the 
honour of granting Antony the rites of burial, and 
furnished with every thing she desired, that was beccm- 


ing his dignity to receive, or her love to «ffer. Yet 
still she languished under her rew confinement. Her 


excessive sorrow, her many losses, and the blows she had 
given her bosom, produced a fever, which she seemed 
willing toincrease. She resolved to abstain from taking 
any nourishment, under the pretence of a regimen ne- 
cessary for her disorder ; bit Octavianus being made ac- 
guainted with the real motive by her physician, began 
to threaten ber with regard to her children, in case she 
persisted. This was the enly punishmert that could 
vow affect her ; shezllowed herself to be treated as they 
thought proper, and received wh:tever was prescribed 
for her recovery. 

In the ::ean time Octavianus made his entry into 
Alcxondria, taking cere to witigate the fears of the 
inbaitavts, by conversing tamiharly as he went alung 
with Areus a philosopher, aud a native of the place. 
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misfortunes of that princess. 
intentions of Octavianus, and that he was determined to 
send her off in three days, together with her children, 
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The citizens, however, trembled at his approach ; and 
when he placed himself upon the tribunal, they pre. 
strated themselves, with their faces to the ground, be- 
fore him, like criminals who waited the sentence cf their 
exccution. Octavianus presently o‘dered them to rise ; 
telling them, that three motives induced him to pardon 
them: His respect for Alexander, who was the founder 
of their city ; his admiration of its beauty ; and his 
friendship for Areus, their fellow-citizen. Two only of 
particular note were put to death upon this occasion ; 
Antony’s eldest son Antyllus, and Casario, the son of 
Julius Cesar ; both betrayed into his hands by their re- 
spective tutors, who themselves suffered for their perfidy 
shortly after. As for the rest of Cleopatra’s children, 
he treated them with. great gentleness, leaving them te 
the care of those who were entrusted with their educa- 
tion, who had orders to provide them with every thing 


‘suitable to their birth. When she was recovered from 
her late indisposition, he came to visit her in person. — 


Cleopatra hed been preparing for this interwew, and 
made use of every method she could think of to propi- 
tiate the conqueror, and to gain his affection; but in 
vain. However, at his departure, Octavianus imagined 
that he had reconciled her to life, and to the indignity 
of being shewn in the intended triumph, which he was 
preparing for on his return to Rome: but in this he was 
deceived. Cleopatra, all this time, had kept a corre- 
spondence with Dolzbelia, a young Roman of high 
birth, in the camp of Octavianus ; who, perhaps, from 
compassion, cr stronger motives, was interested in the 
From him she learnt the 


toRome She now therefore determined upon dying ; 
but previously intreated permission to pay her oblations 
ai Antony’s tomb. This request being granted her, 
she wus carried with her two female attendants to the 
stately monument where he was laid. There she threw 
herself upon his coffin, bewailed her captivity, and re- 
newed her protestations not to survive him. She then 
crowned the tomb with garlands of flowers ; and having 
kissed the coffin a thousand times, she returned home to 
execute her fatal resolution. Having bathed, and or- 
dered a sumptuous banquet, she attired herself in the 
most splendid manner. She then feasted as‘ usual ; and 
soon after ordered all but her two attendants, Charmi- 
on and Iras, to leave the room. ‘Then, having previ- 
ously ordered an asp to be secretly conveyed to her in a 
ba ket of fruit, she sent a letter toOctavianus, informing 
him of her fatal purpose, and desiring to be buried in 
the same tomb with Antony. Octavianus, upon recei- 
ving this letter, instantly dispatched messengers to pre- ] 
vent her, but they arrived too late. Upon entering the 
chamber, they beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon a 
gilded couch, arrayed in her royal robes. Near her, 
Iras, one of her faithful attendant, was stretched lifeless 
at the feet of her mistress; and Charmion herself, al-- 
most expiring, was settling the disdem upon Cleopatra’s 
heat. She died at the age of thirty-nine, after having 
reigned twenty-two years. Her death put an end ‘te 
the monarebyin Egypt, which had flourished there trom 
time immemorial. | 
Octavianus seemed much troubled at C leopatra’s 
death, as it deprived him-of a principal ornament in his 
intended 
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intended triumph. However, the manner of it a good 
deal exalted her character among the Remans, with 
whom suicile was considered as a virtue. Her dymg 
request was complied with, her body being laid by An- 
tony’s, and a magnificent funeral prepared for her and 
her two faithful attendants. 

After having settled the affairs of Egypt, he left 
Alexandria in the beginning of September, in the 
year of Rome 720, with a design to return through 
Syriz, Asia Minor, and Greece, to Italy. On his ar- 
rival at Antioch, he found there Tiridates, who had 
beeu raised to the throne of Parthia in opposition to 
-*hrahates, and likewise ambassadors from Phrahates, 
who were all come on the same errand ; to wit, to so 
licit the assistance of the Romans against each other. 
Octavianus gave a friendly answer both to Tiridates and 
the ambassadors of Phrahates, without intending to help 
either ; but rather with a design to animate the one 
against the other, and by that means to weaken both, 
so far as to render the Parthian name no longer formi- 
dable to Rome. After this, having appointed Messala 
Corvinus governor of Syria, he marched into the pro- 
vinee of Asia, properly so called, and there took up 
his winter-quarters. [Te spent the whole winter in set- 
tling the affairs of the several provinces of Asia Minor 
and the adjacent islands ; and early in the spring passed 
ito. Greece, whence he set out for Rome, which he 
entered in the month Sextilis, afterwards called August, 
in three triumphs, which were celebrated for three days 
together. — 

And now Octavianus was at the height of his wishes, 
sole sovereign, sole master, of the whole Roman empire. 


But, on the other hand, the many dangers which at- 


tend an usurped power, appearing to him in a stronger 
light than ever, filied his mind with a thousand perplex- 
ing thoughts. The natural aversion of the Romans to 
a kingly government. their love of liberty, and the ides 
of March, when his father Julius was murdered in full 
senate by those very men whom he thought the most 


devoted to his person, m.de him fear there inight arise’ 


another Brutus, who, to restore liberty to his country, 
might assassinate him on his very throne. This he knew 
had happened to Julius Cesar ; whereas Sylla, after 
having laid down the authority he had usurped, died 
peaceably in his bed in the midst of his enemies. The 
passion of fear outweighed in his soul the charms of a 
diadem, and inclined him to follow the example of Syl- 
la. He was indeed very unwilling to part with his 
authority ; but fear began to get the better of his am- 
bition. However, before he came to any resolution, 
he thought it advisable to consult his two most intimate 
and trusty friends, Agrippa and Mecenas ; the former 
no less famous for his probity than his valour; and the 
latter a man of great penetration, and generally esteem- 
ed the most refined politician of his age. Agrippa en- 
Jarged on the manyand almost inevitable dangers which 
attend monarchy, insupportable to afree people, and to 
men educated in 4 conimonwealth. He did not forget 
the examples of Sylla and Cesar ; and closed his speech 
with exhorting Octavianus to convince the world, 
by restoring liberty to his country, that the only mo- 
tive for his taking up arms was to revenge his father’s 
death. 

Meecenas, on the other hand, remonstrated to him, 
‘that he had done too much'to go back; that, after 
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so much bloodshed, there could be no safety for him 
but on the throne ; that, if he divested himseif of the 
sovereign power, he would be immediately prosecuted 
by the children aud friends of the many illustrious per- 
sons whom the nustortunes of the times had forced him 
to sacrifice to his safety ; that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the welfare arid tranquillity of the republic, 
that the sovereign power should be lodged i one per- 
son, not divided among many, &c. Octavianus thanked 
them both for their friendly advice, but showed hinsel? 
inclined to follow the opinion of Mecenzs ; whereupon 
that able minister gave him many wise instructions and 
rules of government, which are related at length by Dio 
Cassius, and will ever be looked upon as a masterpiece 
in politics, Among other things he told him, That be 
could not fail of being successful in all his mdertakings, 
happy i his lifetime, and famous in history after his 
death, if he never deviated from this rule ; to wit, To 
govern others as he would wish to be governed himself, 
had he been born to obey and not to command. He 
added, That if, in taking upon him the sovereign 
power, he dreaded the name of king, a nani ¢o odious 
in a commonwe:lth, he might content himself with the 
title of Casar or Imperator, and under that name, which 
was well known to the Romans, enjoy all the authority 
of a king. 

This advice Octavianns followed, and from that time 
laid aside allthoughtsof abdicating the sovereign powcr; 
but, to deceive the people into.a belief that they stil] 
enjoyed their ancient government, he continued the old 
magistrates, with the same name, pomp,and ornaments, 
but with just as much power as he thought fit to leave 
them. They were to have no military power, but on- 
ly their old jurisdiction of deciding finally all causes, 
except such as were capital ; and though some of these 
last were left to the governor of Rome, yet the chief 
he reserved for himself. He paid great court to the 
people: the very name that covered his usurpation was 
a compliment to them; for he affected to call it the 
power of the tribuneship, though he acted as absolutely 
by it as if he had called it the dictatorial power. He 


likewise won the hearts of the populace by cheapness of 


provisions and plentiful markets ; he frequently enter- 
tained them with shows and sports ; and by these means 
kept them in goodhumour, and made them forget usur- 
pation, slavery, and every publie evil ; people in ease 
and plenty being under no temptation of inqniring into 
the title of their prince, or resenting acts of power 
which they do not immcdiately feel. 

As for the senate, he filled it with his own creatures, 
raising the number of the conscript fathers to 1000. 
He supplied several poor senators with money out of 
the treasury to discharge the public offices, and on all 
occasions affected a high regard for that venerable 
body ; but the same time divested them of all power, 
and reduced them to mere cyphers. To prevent them 
from raising new disturbances in the distant provinces, he 
issued an edict, forbidding ary senator to travel out of 
Italy without leave, except such as had lands in Sicily, 
or Narbonne Gaul, which at that time comprehended 
Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphiny. ‘To these pro- 
vinces, which were near Italy, and in a perfect state of 
tranquillity, they had full liberty to retire when they 
pleased, and live there upon their estates. Before he 
ended his sixth consulship, he took a census of the peo- 
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Home. ple, which was 41 years after the last; and in this the 

ame’ number of men fir to besr arms amounted to 463,000, 

the greatest that had ever been foun.) before. He like- 

wise celebrated the games which hid been decreed by 

the senate for his victory at Actium ; and it was order- 

ed, that they should be celebrated every fi'th year, four 

colleges of priests being appointed to take care of them : 

to wit, the pontifices, the augurs, the septemvirs, and 

quisdecimvirs. The more to gain the affections of the 

people, he annu'led, by one edict, the many severe anil 

unjust laws which had been enacted daring the tri- 

umvirate. He raised many public buildings, repaired 

_ the old one®, and added many stately ornaments to the 

city, which at this time was, if we may give credit to 

some ancient writers, about 50 miles in compass, and 

contained near four millions of sou)s, reckoning men, 

women, children, and slaves. He attexded business, 

reformed abuses, showed great regard for the Roman 

name, procured public abundance, pleasure, and jollity, 

often appearing in person at the public diversions, and 

in all things studying to render himself dear to the 
populace. 

And now Octavianus, entering upon his seventh con- 
sulship with M. Agrippa, the third time consul, and 
finding all things ripe for his design, the people being 
highly pleased with his mild government, and the se- 
uate filled with his creatures, wliose fortunes depended 
upon bis holding the power he had usurped, went by 
the advice of Agrippa and Mecenas to the senate- 
house; and there, in a studied speech, offered to resign 
his authority, and put all again into the hands of the 
people upon the old foundation of the commonwealth ; 
being well apprised, that the greater part of the con- 
script fathers, wliose interests were interwoven with his, 
would unznimously press lim to the contrary: Which 
happened accordingly ; for they not only interrupted 
him while he was speaking, but after he had done, un- 
animously besought him to take upon himself alone the 
whole government of the Roman empire. He, witha 
seeming reluctance, yielded at last to their request, as if 
he had been compelied to accept of the sovereignty. 
By this artifice he compassed his design, which was, to 
get the power and authority, which he had usurped, 
confirmed to him by the se1ate and people for the space 
of 10 years: for he would not accept of it for a longer 
term, pretending he should in that time be able to settle 
all things in such peace and order that there would be 
no further need of his authority; but that he might 
then ease himself of the burden, and put the govern- 
ment again into the hands of the senate and people. 
This method he took to render the yoke less heavy ; 
but with a design to renew his lease, if we may be al- 
lowed the expression, as soon as the ten years were ex- 
pired; which he did accordingly from ten years to ten 
years as long as he lived, all the while governing the 
wholeRoman empire with an absolute and uncontrouled 
power. With this new authority the senate resolved 
to distinguish him with a new name. Some of the con- 
script fathers proposed the name of Romulus, thereby 
toimpott that he was another founder of Rome ; others 
offered other titles ; but the venerable name of dugus- 
ius, proposed by. Manutius Plancus, seemed preferable 
to all the rest, as it expressed more dignity and reve- 
rence than authcrity, the most sacred things, such as 
temp!cs,and places consecrated byaugurs, being termed 
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by the Romans Augusta. Octavianus himself was ine 
clined to assume the name of Romulus ; but, fearing he 
shou'd be suspected of affecting the kingdom, he de- 
clined it, and took that of Augustus, by which we shall 
henceforth dis'inguish him. 

Though the whole power of the senate and people 
was now vested in Augustus, yet, that he might seem 
to share it with the conscript fathers, he refused to go- 
vern all the provinces ; assigning to tlie senate such as 
were quiet and peaceable ; end keeping to himself those 
which, bordering upon barbarous nations, were most ex~ 
pose:! to troubles and wars, saying, He desire] the fa- 
thers might enjoy their power with ease and safety, 
while he underwent all the dangers and labours: but, 
by this politic conduct, he secured all the military power 
to himself: the troops lying in the provinces he had 
chosen ; and the others which were governed by the 
senate, being quite destitute of forces. ‘The latter were 
called senatorzal, and the former zmperial, provinces, O- 
ver the provinces of both sorts were set men of distinc- 
tion, to wit, such as had been consuls or pretors, with 
the titles of proconsul and proprector : but the govern- 
ment of Egypt was committed to a private knight, 
Augustus fearing lest a person of rank, depending up- 
on the wealth and situation of that country, might 
raise new disturbances in the empire. All these govern- 
ors held their employment only for a year, and were up- 
on the arrival of their successors to depart their pro- 
vinces immediately, and not fail to be at Rome within 
three months at the farthest. This division of the pro~ 
vinces was made, according to Ovid, on the ides of Ja- 
liuary ; whereas he was vested by the senate and people 
with the sovereign power on the seventh of the ides of 
the same month, as is manifest from the Narbonne mar- 
bles ; and from that time many writers date the years 
of his empire. Thus ended the greatest commonwealth, 
and at the same time began the greatest monarchy, that 
had ever been known ; a monarchy which infinitely ex-~ 
celled in power, riches, extent, and continuance, all the 
empires which had preceded it. 259 

It comprehended the greatest and by far the best part Extent, & 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, being near 4000 miles in of the Ro. 
length, aud about half as much in breadth. As to the ™*? ™ 
yearly revenues of the empire, they have by a maderate 
computation been reckoned to amount to forty millions 
of our money. But the Romans theinselves now ran 
headlong into all manner of luxury and effeminacy. 

The people were become a mere mob ; those who were 
wont to direct mighty wars, to raise and depose great 
kings, to bestow or take away potent empires, were so 
sunk and debauched, that, if they had but bread and 
shows, their ambition went no higher. The nobility 
were indeed more polite than in former ages ; but at 
the same time idle, venal, vicious, insensible of private 
virtue, utter strangers to public glory or disgrace, void 
of zeal fcr the welfare of their couniry, and solely in« 
tent on gaining the favour of the emperor, as knowing 
that certain wealth and preferment were the rewards of 
ready submission, acquiescence, and flattery. No won- 
der, therefore, that they lost their liberty, without be- 
ing ever again able to retrieve it. 238 

Augustus, now absolute master of the Roman em- v4 
pire, took all methods to ingratiate himself with his mS 
soldiers, by whose means he had attained such a height August 
of power. With this view, he dispersed them through 
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me. different parts of Italy in 32 colonies, that he might the 
*— more easily reassemble them on proper occasions. He 
kept 23 legions constantly on foot, 17 of which were 
in Europe ; viz. eight on the Rhine, four on the Da- 
nube, three in Spain, aud two in Dalmatia. The other 
eight were sent into Asia and Africa; four of them 
being quartered in the neighbourhood of the Euphra- 
tes, two in Egypt, and two iu Africa Propria, that is, 
the ancient dominions of Carthage. All these forces, 
amounting to 170,650 men, were constantly kept on 
foot by the Roman emperors for several ages. In the 
neizhbourhoo:d of Rome were always quartered 12 co-« 
horts, that is, about 10,000 men; nine of which were 
calied pretorian cohorts ; the other thiree, ctly cohorts. 
These were established asa guard to the emperor, and 
to maintain peace and tranquillity in the city, but had 
often a great share in the disturbances which took place 
throughout the empire. Besides these, Augustus con- 
stantly kept at sea two powerful navies ; the one riding 
at.anchor near Ravennain the Adriatic sea, to command 
Dalmatia, Greece, Cyprus, and the rest of the eastern 
provinces ; the other at Misenum in the Mediterranean, 
to keep in awe the western parts of the empire. They 
were likewise to keep the seas clear of pirates, to con- 
voy the vessels which brought to Rome the annual tri- 
butes from the provinces beyond sea. and to transport 
corn and other provisions necessary for the relief and 
subsistence of the city. As to the civil government, 
Augustus enacted several new laws, and reformeil some 
of the old ones: however, he affected to do nothing 
without the advice of the senate: who were so well 
pleased with the complaisance stowed them on all oc- 
casions, that to the rest of his tit'es they added that of 
Pater Fairic, or “ Father of his Country.” 

And now Angustus having settled all things with 
regard to the civil and military establishmeuts of the 
empire, turned his arms against the Spanish nations 
called the Cantabrians and Asturians, who had never 
been fully subdued. The war, however, terminated as 
usual, in favour of the Romans; and these brave na. 
tions were forced to receive the yoke, though not with- 
out the most violent resistance on their part, and the 
“9 utmost difficu'ty on that of the Romans (see AsTurtA). 
io By this and his other conquests the name ot Angustus 
courted : ; . 
ie became so celebrated, that his friendship was courted 
of by the most distant monarchs. Phrahates king of Par- 
jiaand thia consented to a treaty with him upon his own 
° terms, and gave him four of his own sons with their 
wives and children as hostages for the performance of 
the articles ; and as a further instance of his respect, he 
delivered up the Roman eagles and other ensigns which 
had been taken from Crassus at the battle of Carrhe. 
He received also an embassy from the king of India, 
with a letter written in the Greek tongue, in which 
the Indian monarch informed him, that “ though he 
reigned over 600 kings, he had so great a value for 
the friendship of Augustus, that he had sent this em- 
baxsy on so long a jou:ney cn purpose to desire it of 
him ; that he was ready to meet him at whatsoever 
place he pleased to zppoint ; und that, upon the first 
notice. he wes ready toasist him in whatever was 
right” This le:ter he subscribed by the name of Po- 
rus king of India. Of the ambas-adors who set out 
from Invia, three only reached the presence of Augus- 
tus, who was at thai time in the island of Samos, the 
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others dying by the way. Of the three survivors one — Home. 

was named Zarmar, a xymnosophist, who followed the “-\—— 
emperor to Athens, and there burnt himself in his pre- 
setice ; it being customary for the gymnosophists to put 
an end to their lives in this manner. when they thought 
they had lived long enough, or apprehended some mis- 
fortune. Soon after this the Roman dominions were ex- 
tended southward over the Garamantes, a people whose 
country reached as far as the river Niger. All this 
time the emperor continued to make new regulations 
forthe good of the state ; and among other thirgs caused 
the Sibylline oracles to be reviewed Many of these ke 
rejected ; but such as were reckoned authentic, he 
caused to be copie? by the pontifices themselves, and 
Jodged them in golden cabinets, which he placed in the 
temple of Apollo, built by him in his patoce. 

The Roman empire had now extended itself so fur, - adel 
that it seemed to have arrived at the limits prescrilied _ peel 
ta it by nature ; and as soon as this was tlie case, it ern bar- 
began to be attacked by those nations which in pro- barians. 
cess of time were to overthrow it. The Germans, by 
which name the Romans confounded a great number 
of nations dwelling in the northern parts of Europe, 
began to make incursions into Gaul. Their first at- 
tempt happened in the year 17 B.C. when they at 
first gained an inconsiderable advantage, but were svon 
driven back with great loss. Soon after this the Khe- 
ti, who seem to have inhabited the country bordering 
on the lake of Constance, invaded Italy, where they 
committed dreadful devastations, putting all the males 
to the sward without distinction of rank or age; nay, 
we are told, that, when women with child happened 
to fall into their hands, they consulted their augurs 
whether the child was male or female; and if they 
pronounced it a male, the mother was immediately 
masszcred, Against these barbarians Augustus sent 
Drusus the second son of the empress Livia; who, 
though very young, found means to gain a complete 
victory with very little lors on his part. Those who 
escayied took the road to Gaul, being joined by the 
Vindelici, another nation in the neighbourhood ; but 
Tiberius, the elder brother of Drusus, marched against 
them, and overthrew them so completely, that the Rha- 
ti, Vindelici, and Norici, three of the most barharous 
nations in those parts, were fain to submit to the plea- 
sure of the emperor. To keep their country in awe, 
Tiberius planted two colonies in Viudelicia, opening : 
road from thence into Nericum and Rhetia. One of 
the cities which he built for the defence of his colonies 
was called Drysomagus ; the other, Augusta Vindeltco- 
rum ; both of which are now known by the names of 
Niminghen and Augsburg. 261 

Auzustus, who had long since obtained all the tem- Augustus _ 
poral honours which could well be conferred upon him, created pon- 
now began to assume those of the spiritual kind also ; #f* maxi- 
being in the year 13 B. C. created Pontifex Maxinus: 7" 
an office which he continued to hold till his death ; as 
did also his successors til! the time of Theodosius. By 
virtue of this office he co-rected a very gress mistuke in 
the Reman kzlendar ; for the pontifices, having, forthe 
spice of 36 years, that is, ever since the reformition hy 
Julius Cesar, made every third year a leap year. in 
stead of every fourth, twelve days had becn inserted in- 
stead of nine, so that the Reman year consistéd of three 
days more than it ought to have done. These three 
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superfiuous days having been thrown out, the form of 
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still known by the name of the old style in use among 
us. On this occasion he gave his own name. to the 
month of August, as Julius Caesar had formerly done 
to the month of July. 

In the year 11 B. C. Agrippa died, and was suc- 
ceeded in his high employment of governor of Rome 
by Tiberius, but, before investing him with this ample 
power, the emperor caused him to divorce his wife <- 
gvippina (who had already brought him a son, and was 
then big with child), in order to marry Julia the widow 
of Agrippa and daughter of the emperor. Julia was a 
princess of an infamous character, as was known to al- 
most every body excepting Augustus himself; however, 
Tiberius made no hesitation, through fear of disoblig- 
ing the emperor. 

The emperor now sent his two sons Tiberius and 
Drusus against the northern nations. Tiberius redu- 
eed the Pannonians, who had attempted to shake off 
the yoke after the death of Agrippa. Drusus per- 
formed great exploits in Germany; but while he was 
considering whether he should penetrate further into 
these northern countries, he was seized with a violent 
fever, which carried him off in a few days. He was 
succeeded in his command by Tiberius, who is report- 
ed to have done great things, but certainly made no 
permanent conquests in Germany. However, he was 
honoured witha triumph, and had the tribunitial power 
for five years conferred upon him ; which was no sooner 
done, than, to the great surprise of Augustus and the 
whole city, he desired leave to quit Rome and retire to 
Rhodes. Various reasons have been assigned for this 
extraordinary resolution: some are of opinion that it 
was in order to avoid being an eye-witness of the de- 
baucheries of his wife Julia, who set no bounds to her 
lewdness ; though others imagine that he was offend- 


ed at the honours which Augustus had conterred on 
his grandchildren, especially at his styling them prin- 


ces of the Roman youth ; which left him no hopes of 
enjoying the sovereign power. However, Augustus 
positively refused to comply with his request, and his 
mother Livia used her utmost endeavours to dissuade 
him from his resolution: but Tiberius continued obsti- 
nate ; and, finding aH other means ineffectual, at last 
shut himself up in his house, where he abstained four 
whole days from nonrishment. Augustus, perceiving 
that he conld not get the better cf his obstinate and in- 
flexible temper, at last complied with his request. Ti- 
berius soon grew weary of his retirement, and, giving 
out that he had left Rome only to avoid giving um- 
brage to the emperor’s two grand-children, desired leave 
to return ; but Augustus was so much displeased with 
his having obstinately insisted on leaving Rome, that 
he obliged him to remain at Rhodes for seven years 
longer. His mother, with much ado got hira declared 
the emperor’s lieutenant in those parts; but Tiberius, 
dreading the resentment of his father-in-law, continued 
to act as a private person during the whole tinie of 
his stay there. 

A profound peace now reigned throughout the 
whole empire: and in consequence of this the temple 
of Janus was shut, which had never before happened 
since the time of Numa Pompilius. During this pa- 
cific interval, the Saviour cf mankind. was born in Ju- 
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dza, as is recorded in the sacred history, 745 years af. 
ter the foundation of Rome by Romulus. Three years 
after, Tiberius returned to the city, by permission of 
Augustus, who yet would not allow him to bear any 
public office ; but in a short time, Lucius Cesar, one 
of the emperor’s grandchildren, died, not without su- 
spicionsof his being poisonedby Livia. Tiberius show- 
ed such great concern for his death, that the affection 
of Augustus for him returned ; and it is said that he 
would at that time have adopted Tiberius, had it not 
been for giving umbrage to his other grandson Caius 
Cesar. This obstacle, however, was soon after re- 
moved ; Caius being taken off also, not without great 
suspicions of Livia, as well asin the former case. Au- 
gustus was exceedingly concerned at his death, and 
immediately adopted Tiberius as his scn ; but adopted 
also Agrippa Posthumius, the third son of the famous 
Agrippa ; and obliged Tiberius to adopt Germanicus 
the son of his brother Drusus, though he had a son of 
his own named Drusus ; which was a great mortifica- 
tion to him. As to Agrippa, however, who might 
have been an occasion of jealousy, Tiberius was soon 
freed from him, by his disgrace and banishment, 
which very soon took place, but on what account is 
not known. 

The northern nations now began to turn formidable = 
and thouch it is pretended that Tiberius was always 
successful against them, yet about this time they gave 
the Romans a most terrible overthrow: three legions 
and six cohorts, under Quintilius Varus, being almo-t 
entirely cut in pieccs. Augustus set no bounds to his 
grief on this fatal occasion. For some months he let 
his hair and beard grow, frequently tearing his gar- 
ments, knocking his head against the wall, and crying 
out like adistracted person, ‘ Restore the legions, 
Varus !” Tiberius, however, was soon after sent into 
Germany ; and for his exploits there le was honour- 
ed with atriumph.. Augustus now took him for his 
colleague in the sovereignty ; after which he sent Ger- 
manieus against the northern barbarians, and Tiberius 
into Illyricum, This was the last of his public acts ; 
for having accompanied Tiberius for part of his jour- 
ney, lie died at Nola in Campania, in the 76th year of 
his age, and 56th of his reign. Livia was suspected 
of having hastened his death by giving him poisoned 
figs. Her reason for this was, that she feared a rccon- 
ciliation between him and his grandson Agrippa, whom 
he had banished, as we have already related. Some 
months before, the emperor had paid a visit to Agrip- 
pa, unknown to Livia, Tiberius, or any other person, 
excepting onc Fabius Maximus. This man, on his re- 
turn home, discovered the secret to his wife, and she to 
tbe empress. Augustus then perceiving that Fabius 
had betrayed him, was so provoked, that he banished 
him from his presence for ever ; upon which the un- 
fortunate Fabius, unable to survive his disgrace, laid 
violent bands on himself. 

Fiberins, who succeeded to the empire, resolved to 
secure himself on the throne by the murder of Agrippa; 
whom aceording'y he caused to be put to death by a 
military tribune. Though this might have been asuf- 
ficient evidence of what the Romans had to expect, 
the death of Augus'us was no sooner known, than the 
consuls, senators, and knights, to use the-expression of 
Tacitus, ran headlong into slavery. The two consuls 
first 
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first took an oath of fidelity to the emperor, and then 


; administered it to the senate, the people, and the sol- 


diery. Tiberius behaved ina durk mysterious man- 
ner, taking care to rule with an absolute sway, but at 
the same time seeming to hesitate whether he should 
aceept the sovereign power or not ; insomuch that one 
of the senators took the liberty to tell him, that other 
men were slow in performing what they had promised, 
but he was slow in promising what he had already per- 
formed. At last, however, his modesty was overcome, 
and he declared his acceptance of the sovereignty in the 
following words : “ I accept the empire, and will hoid 
it, till such time as you, conscript fathers, in your 
great prudence, shall think proper to give repose to my 
old age.” 

Tiberius had scarcely taken possession of the throne, 
when news were brought him that the armies in Pan- 
nonia and (sermany had mutinied. In Pannonia three 
legions having been allowed some days of relaxation 
from their usual duties, either to mourn fcr the death 
of Augustus, or to rejoice for the accession of Tiberius, 
grew turbulent and seditious. The Parmonian muti- 
neers were headed by one Percennins, a common so0j- 
dier ; who, before he served in the army, had made it 
his whole business to form parties in the theatres and 
playhouses to hiss or app!aud such actors as he liked or 
disliked. Inflamed by the speeches of this man, they 
openly revolted ; and thovgh ‘Tiberius himself wrote to 
them, and sent his son Drusus to endeavour to quell the 
tumult, they massacred some of their officers, and insult- 
ed others, till at last, being frightened by an eclipse of 
the moon, they began to show some signs of repentance. 
Of this favourable disposition Drusns took advantage ; 
and even got the ringleaders of the revolt condemned 
and executed. Immediately after this they werc again 
terrified by such violent storms and dreadful rains, that 
they quietly submitted, and every thing in that quarter 
was restored to tranquillity. 

The revolt of the German legions threatened much 
more danger, as they were more numerous than those 
They proceeded nearly in the same way 
2s the Pannonian legions, falling upon. their officers, 
especially the centurions, and heating them tll they 
alinost expired, drove them out of the camp, and 
some of them were even thrown into the Rhine. Ger- 
manicus, who was at that time in Gaul, hastened to 
the camp on the first news of the disturbance ; but be- 
ing unable to prevail on them to return to their duty, he 
was obliged to feign letters from Tiberius, granting all 
their demands. These were, That all those who had 
served 20 years should be discharged ; that such as had 
served 16 should be deemed: veterans; and that some 
legacies which had been left them-by Augustus should 
not only be paid in.mediately, but donbled. This last 
articie he was oblige:| to discharge withcut delay out 
of the money which he and his friends had brought to 
defray the expences of their journey ; and on receiving 
it, the troops quietly retired to their winter-qu:rters, 
But, in the mean time, some deputics sent either by 
Tiberius or the senate, probably to quell the sedition, 
occasioned fresh disturbances ; for the legionaries, ta- 
king it into their heads that these deputies were come 
to revoke the concessions which Germanicus had made, 
were with difficulty prevented from tearing them in 
pieces ; and, notwithstanding the utmest.endeavours of 
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Germanicus, behaved in such an outrageous manner; 
that the gener] thought proper to send off bis wife A- 
grippina, with her infant son Claudius, she herself at 
the same time being big with child. As she was attend- 
ed by meny women of distinction, wives ef the chief of- 
ficers in the camp, their tears and lamentations in part- 
ing with their husbands occasioned a great uproar, and 
drew together the soldiers from all quarters. A new 
scene ensred, which made an impression even upon the 
most obstinate. They conld not beho:d, without shame 
and compassion, so many women of rank travelling thus 
forlorn, without a centurion to attend them, or a sole 
dier to guard them ; and their general’s wife among the 
rest, carrying her infant child in her arms, and preparing 
to fly for shelter against the treachery of the Roman 
legions. This made such a deep impression on the 
minds of many of them, that some ran to stop her, 
while the rest recurred to Germanicus, earnestly in- 
treating him to recal his wife, and to prevent her from 
being obliged to seek a sanctuary among foreigners. 
The general inuproved this favourable disposition, and 
in a short time they of their own accord seized and 
massacred the ringleaders of the revolt. Still, how- 
ever, two of the legions continued in their disodedi- 
ence. Against them therefore Germanicus determined 
to lead those who had. returned to their duty. With 
this view he prepared vessels ; but before he embarked 
his troops, he wrote a letter to Caecina who con- 
manded them, acquainting him that he approached 
with a powerful army, resolved to put them allto the 
sword without distinction, if they did not prevent him 
by taking vengeance on the guilty themselves, This 
letter, Caecina communicated only to the chief officers 
aud such of the soldiers as had all along disapproved of 
the revolt, exherting them at the same time to enter 
ito an association against the seditious, and put to the 
sword such as had involved them in the present ignomi- 
ny and guilt. 
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This proposal was approved of, and a The revolt 


cruel massacre immediately took place; insomuch that quelled by 


when Germanicus came to the camp, he found the 
greatest part of the legions«lestroyed. This greatly af- 
fected the humane Germanicus, who caused the bodies 
of the slain to be burnt, and celebrated their obsequies 
with the usual solemnities ; however, the sedition was 
thus effectually quelled, after which he led his army in- 
to Germany. There he performed many great ex- 
ploits * ; but still all that he couid perform was far from 


‘freeing the empire from sodangerous andtroublesomean 


enemy. Inthe year 19, he died, of poison, as was sup- 
posed, given by Piso, his partner in the government of 
Syria, to which Germanicus hadbeen promoted after his 
return from the north, 

In the mean time, Tiberius, though he affected to 
court the favour of the people by various methods, 
yet showed himself in general such a cruel and blood- 


thirsty tyrant, that he became the object .f universal. 


abhorrence. Though hehzd hated Germanicus in his 
heart, he punished Piso with death; but in about a 
year after the death of Germanicns, having now no 
object. of jealousy to keep him in awe, he began to 
pull. off the mask, and appear more in his natnral cha; 
racter than before. 


diminish the authority of the senate; which design 
was. much facilitated, by their ewn aptitude. to sla- 
very ; 


He took upon himself the inter-.- 
pretation of ail political measures, and began daily.te - 


dreadful 
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Very ; so that he despised their meanness, while he 
enjoyed its effects. A law at that time subsisted, 
which made it treason to form any injurious attempt 
against the majesty of the people. Tiberius assumed 
to himse!f the interpretation and enforcement of this 
law ; and extended it not only to the eases which really 
affected the safety of the state. but to every conjunc- 
ture that cou!d possibly be favourable to his hatred or 
suspicions. All freedom was now therefore banished 
fromeonvivial meetings, and diffidence reigned amongst 
the dearest relations. The law of offended majesty 
being revived, many persons of distinction fell a sucri- 
fice to it. 

In the beginning of these crueltics, Tiberius took 
into his confidence Sejanus, a Roman knight, but by 
birth a Velscian, who found out the methad of gain- 
ing his confidence, by the most refined degree of dis- 
simulation, being an overmatch for his master in his 
own aits. He was made by the emperor captain of 
the preetorian guards, one of the most confidential trusts 
in the state. and extolled in the senate as a worthy 
associate in his labours. The servile senators, with 
ready adulation, set up the statues of the favourite be- 
side those of Tiberius, and seemed eager to pay him 
similar honours. It is not well known whether he was 
the acviser of all the eruelties that ensued soon after ; 
hut eertain it is, that, from the beginning of his 
ministry, Tiberius seemed to become more fxtally su- 
spicions. 

It was from such humble beginnings that this mini- 

ster even ventured to aspire at the throne, and was re- 
s:.lved to make the emperor’s footish confidence one of 
the first steps to his ruin. However, he considered that 
‘cutting off Tiberius alone would rather retard than pro- 
mote his designs, while his son Drusus, and the children 
of Germanicus were yet remaining. He therefore be- 
gan by corrupting Livia, the wife of Drusus ; whom, 
after having del-auched her, he prevailed upon to poi-on 
her husbard. This was effected by means of a slow 
poison (as we are told), which gave his death the ap- 
pearencc of a casual distemper. Tuiterius, in the mean 
time, either naturally phiegmatic, or at least net much 
reg. rding his son, bore his death with great tranquil- 
lity. He was even heard tu jest uj-on the occasion ; for 
when the aml:assadors irom Troy came somewhat late 
withtheir compliment: of condolence, he «nswered their 
pretended distyesses, by condoling with them also upon 
the veath of Hector. 

Sejanus having succeeded in this, was resolved to 
rake his next attempt upon the children of Germani- 
cus, who were undoubted succe:sors to the empire. 
However, he was frustrated in lis designs, both with 


yegard to the fidelity of their governors, and the chas- 
tity-of Agrippina their mother. Whereupon he resolv- 


ed upon changing his aims, and removing Tiberius out 
of the city; by which means he expected more fiequent 
apportunities of putting his designs into execution. He 
therefore used all his addressto persnade Tiberius to re- 
tire to some agreeable rctreat, remote trom Reme. B 

this he expected many advantages, since there could be 
uo access'to the emperor but by him. ‘Thus ai}! Jette s 
being conveyed to the prince by soldiers at his own dee 
votion, they would pass through his hands ; by which 
me#ns he must in time become the so:e governor ot the 
cmpire, and at last be in a capacity of removing all ob-~ 
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stacles tohis ambition. He now therefore began to in. 
siuuate to Tiberius the great and numerous inconveni- 
ences of the city, the futignes of attending the senate, 
and the seditious temperof theinferior citizensof Rome. 
Tiberius, either prevailed upen by his persuasions, or 
pursuing the natural tur of his tenper, which led to in- 
doience and debauchery, in the tweltth year of his reign 
leit Rome, and went into Campania, under pretence of 
dedicating temples to Jupitcr and Augustus. After 
this, though he removed to several places, he rever re- 
turned to Rome ; but spent the greatest part of his time 
in the island of Caprea, a place which was rendered as 
infamous by his pleasures as detestable by his cruclties, 
whieh were shoeking to humen nature. Buried in this 
retreat, he gave himself upto lis pleasures, quite regard- 
less of the miseries of his subjeets. Thus an insurrection 
of the Jews, upon placing his statue in Jerusalem, under 
the government of Pontins Pilate, gave him no sort of 
uneasiness. The falling of an amphitheatre at Fidene, 
in which 50,000 perscns were either killed or wounded, 
no way «:ffected his repose. He was only employed in 
studying how to vary his odions pleasures, and forcing 
his teeble frame, shattcred by age and former debauch- 
erles, into the enjoyment of them. Nothing can present 
a more lrorrid picture than the retreat of this impure 
old man, attended by all the ministers of his perverted 
appetites. He was at this time 67 years old ; his per- 
son was mostdispleasing ; and somesay thedisagreeable- 
ress of it, ina g eat measure, drove him into retirement. 
He was quite bald be’ore ; his face was all broke out 
into ulcers, and covered over with plasters ; his body 
was bowed forward, while its extreme height and lean- 
Ness inereased its defurmity. 
amind still more hideons, being gloomy, suspicious,and 
crnel, he sat dawn with a view rather of forcing his ap- 
petites than satisfying them. He spent whole uights in 
debaucheties at the tabje ; and he appointed Pomponius 
Flaccus and Lucius Piso to the first posts of the empire, 
for no other merit than that of having sat up with him 
two days and two nights without interruption. These 
he callec his friendsof'all hours. He made oue Novelius 
Torgnatus a pretcr for being able to drink off five bot. 
ties of wine ata draught. Hs luxuries of another kind 
were still more detestable, and scemed to increase with 
his drunkenness and gluitony. He made the most emi- 
nent women of Reme subservient to his lusts; andallhis 
inventions only seemed calculated how to make hisvices 
more extravagant aud «bomirable. ‘The number'ess ob- 
scenc medals dug up in that island at this day bear wit. 
ness at once to his shame, and the verac iy of the histo 
rians who have described his debaucheries. In short, in 
this retreat, which was surrounded with rocks on every 
side, he qnite gave up the business of the empire ; or, if 
he was ever active, it was only to do mischief. But, 
from the tine of his retreat, he became more cruel, and. 
Sejacus always enceavoure:! to incresse his distrusts. 
Secret spies and iniormers were piaced in all par‘s of 
the city, who converied the most harmless actions into 
subjects of offer.ce. If any person of i: crit testificd any 
ecncern forthe glory of the empire, it was inimed:aiely 
construed intoa dezign to cbuain it. If another + poke 
with regret of former hberty, he was supposed to aim 
at re-e tavlishing the commonweulih. Every action 
became hable to forced interpr: tations; joy exp: essed an 
hope of the prince’s death ; melancholy, an envyin Bot 
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Sejanns found his aim every day suc- berius began to grow weary of particular executions ; 
he there‘ors g:ve orders that all the accused should be ““~~=™ 


wy ceesing ; the wretched emperor’s terrors were an in- , =i 
steument that he wreught upon at his pleasure, and by — put to d-ath together without further examination. OF Mtonstzo 
S(TOUus 


which he leve'led every obstacle to his designs. But 20 senators, whom he chose for his council, he put 16 finiicet 
the chief objec's of his jealousy were the children of to death. ‘ Let them hate me (cried he) so long as Tibertus. 
Germanicus, whom he resolved to put wut of the way. they obey me.” He then averred, that Priam was a 
He therefore continued to render them obnoxious tothe happy man, who outlived all his posterity. In this 
emperor, to alarm him with false reports of their ambi- manver there was not a day without some barbarous 
tion, and to terrify them with alarms of his intended execution, in which the sufferers were obliged to under- 
cruelty. By these means, he so contrived to widen the go the most shametiil indignities and exquisite torments. 
breach, that he ectually produced on both siies tho-e When one Camiilus had killed himself to avoid the tor- 
dispositions which he pretended toobviate; tilla‘length, ture: “Ah (cried Tiberius), how that man has been 
the two princes Nero end Drusus were deciared ene- able to escape me!” When a prisoner earnestly in- 
mies to the state, and afterwards starved to death in treated that he would not deter his death: “ No (cried 
of prison; while Agrippina their mother was sent into ba- the tyrant), I am not sufficiently your friend, to shorten 
x ani- yishment. your torment.” He often satisfied his eyes with the 
at to In this manner Sejanus preceeded, removing all who tortures of the wretches that were put to death before 
: stood between him and the empire, and every day in- him ; and in the days of Suetonius the rock was to be 
creasing in confidence with Tiberius, and power with seen, from which he ordered such as had displeased him 
the senate. The number of his statues exceeded even to be thrown headlong. As he was one day examining 
those of the emperor; people swore by his fortune, inthe some persons upon the rack, he was told that an old 
same manner as they would have done had he been ac- friend of his was come from Rhodes to see him. Ti- 
tually upon the throne, and he was more dreaded then _ berius supposing him brought for the purpose of infor- 
even the tyrant who actually enjoyed the empire. But mation, immediately ordered him to the torture; and 
the rapidity of his rise seemed only preparatory to the when he was convinced of his mistake, he ordered him 
greatness of his downfall. All we know of his first dis- to be put to death, to prevent farther discovery. 
grace with the emperor is, that Satrius Secundus was In this manner did the tyrant continue to torment 
the man who had the boldness to accuse him. Anto- others, although he was himself still more tortured by 
nia, the mother of Germanicns, seconded the accusation. his own suspicions ; so that in one of his letters to the 
What were the particulars of his crimes, we cannot learn; senate, he confessed that the gods and godesses had so 
but certain it is, that he attempted to usurp the empire, afflicted and confounded him, that he kuew not what or 
by aiming at the life of Tiberius. He was very near howtowrite. Inthe mean time, the frontier provinces 
dispatching him, when his practiceswerediscovered, and were invaded with impunity by the barbarians. Mesia 
his own life was substituted for that against which he was seized on by the Dacians and Sarmatians ; Gaul 
aimed. ‘Tiberius, sensible of the traitor’s power, pro- was wasted by the Germans, and Armenia conquered 
ceeded with his nsual dissimulation in having him appre-. by the king of Parthia. Tuiberius, however, was so 
hended. He granted him new honours at the very time muciia slave tohis brutal appetites, that he left his pro- 
he resolved his death, and took him as his colleague in vinces wholly to the care of his lieutenants, and they 
theconsulship. The emperor’s letter to the senate be- were intent rather on the accumulation of private for- 
gan only with slight complaints against his friend, but tune than the safety of the state. Such a total disorder 
ended witli an order for putting him in prison. Hein- in the empire produced such a degree of anxiety in him 
treated the senators to protect a poor old man, ashe was, who governed it, that he was heard to wish, that heaven 
abandoned by all; and, in the mean time, prepared and earth might perish when hedied. At length, how- 
ships for his flight, and ordered soldiers for his security. ever, in the 22d year of his reign, he began to feel the 
, The senate, who had been long jealous of the favourite’s approaches of his dissolution, and all his appetites totally 
'('7 power, and dreaded his crnelty, immediately took this to forsake him. He now, therefore, found it was time 
g)18 diss opportunity of going beyond their orders. Instead of to think of a successor, and hesitated for a long while, 
land sentencing him to imprisonment, they directed his exe. whether he should choose Caligula, whose vices were 
cution, A strange revolution now appeared in the city; tco apparent to escape his observation. He had been - 
of those numbers that buta moment beforewere pressing often heard to say, that this youth had al] the faults of 
into the presence of Sejanus, with offers of service‘and Sylla, without his virtues ; that he was a serpent that 
adulation, not one was found that would seem to be of would sting the empire, and a Pheeton that would set 
his acquaintance: he was deserted by all; and those the world in a flame. However, notwithstanding all e719 
who had formerly received the greatest benefits from his well-grounded apprehensions, he named him for his cyooses 
him, seemed now converted into his most inveterate ene- successor ; willing, perhaps, by the enormity of Calign- Caligula for 
mies. As he was conducting to execution, the people a’s conduct to cover the memory of his own. his succes- 
loaded him with insult and execration. He attempted; But though he thonght fit to choose.a successor, he 5 
to hide his face with his hauds ; but even this was de- concealed his approaching decline with the utmost care, 
nied him, and his hands were secured. Nor did the as if he was willing at once to hide it from the world - 
rage if his enemies subside with his death ; his body. and himself. He long had a contempt for physic, ‘and - 
Was ignominiously dragged about the streets, and. his refused the advice of such as attended him; .he even - 
whole family executed with him. seemed to take a pleasure in being present at the sports . 
Eis death only lighted up the emperor’s rage for fur of the soldiers, and ventured himself to throw a javelin 
ther executions. The prisons were crowded with pre- at a boar that was let Joose before hin. The effort 


tended accomplices in the conspiracy of Sejanus, Ti. which he made upon this. occasion caused a pain in his 
7 side, 
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side, which hastened the approaches of death: still, how- 
ever, he seeined willing to avoid his end; and strove, 
by change of place, to put off the inqiietude of his own 
reflections. Te left his favourite island, and went upon 
the continent, where he at last fixed at the promontory 
of Misenum. It was here that Charicles, his physician, 
pretended to kiss his hand, felt the failure of his pulse ; 
end apprised Macro, the emperor’s present favourite, 
that he had not above two days to live. Tiberius, on 
the contrary, who had perceived the art of Charicles, 
did all in his power to impress his attendants with an 
opinion of his health: he continued at table till the 
evening; he saluted all his gnests as they left the room, 
and read the acts of the senate, in which they had ab- 
solved some persons he had written aguinst with great 
indignation. He resolved to take signal vengeance of 


their disobedience, and meditated new schemes of cruel- | 


ty, when he fell into such faintings, as all believed were 
fatal. It was in this ‘sitnation, that, by Macro’s advice, 
Caligula prepared to secure the succession. He received 
the congratulaticns of the whole court, caused himself 
to be acknowledged by the Preetorian soldiers, and went 
forth from the emperor’s apartment amidst the applauses 
ef the multitude ; when all of a sudden he was inform. 
ed that the emperor was recévered, that he had begun 
to speak, and desired to eat. This nnexpected account 
filled the whole court with terror and alarm: every one 
who had before been earnest in testifying their joy, now 
re-assumed their pretended sorrow, and left the newem- 
peror, throngh a feigned solicitude for the fate of the 
old, Cal gula himself seemed thunderstruck ; he pre- 
served a g'oonty silence, expecting nothing but death, 
instead of the empire at which he had aspired. Macre, 
however, who was hardened in crimes, ordered that the 
dying emperor should be dispatched, by smothering him 
with pillows, or, as others will have it, by poison. In 
this manner Tiberius died, in the 78th year of his age, 
after reigning 22. 

The Romans were, at this time, arrived at their high. 
est pitch ‘of effeminacy and vice. ‘The wealth of almost 
every nation of the empire, having, for some time, cir- 
culated throughthe city, brought with it the luxuries 
peculiar to each country; so that Rome presented a de- 
testable picture of various pollution. In this reign lived 
Apicins, so well known for having reduced gluttony in- 
to a system ; some of the most notorious in this way, 
thought it no-shame to give near 100 pounds for a single 
fish, and exhaust a fortune of 50,000 pounds in one en- 
tertainment. Debaucheries of every other kind kept 
pace with this; while the detestable folly of the times 
thought it was refining upon pleasure to make it unna- 
tural. There were at Rome men called Spintriw, whose 
sole trade it was to study new modes of pleasure; and 
these were universally favourites of the great. The se- 
uators had long fallen from their authority,. and were 
no less estranged from the'y integrity and honour. Their 
whole study seemed to be, how to invent new ways of 
flattering the emperor, and various methods of torment- 
ing his supposed enemies. ‘lhe people were still more 
corrupt: they had, for some years, been aceustomed to 
live in idleness, upon the donations of. the enrperor ; 
and, being satisfied with subsistence, entirely gave up 
their freedom. Too effeminate and cowardly-te go to 
war, they only railed against their governors ;so that 
In the 
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18th year of this monarch’s reign, Christ was crucified. 1 
Shortly after his death, Pilate is said to have written to ~ 
Tiberius an account of his passion, resurrection, and — 
miracles ; upon which the emperor made a report of @ 
the whole to the senate, desired that Christ might be [ 
acccunted a god by the Romans. But the senate be- 
ing displeased that the proposal had not come first from 
tliemselves, refused to allow of his apothcosis ; alleging 
an ancient law, which gave them the superintendance 
m all matters of religion. They even went so far, as 
by an edict to command that all Christians should 
leave the city: but Tiberius, by another edict, threa. 
tened death to all such as should accuse them; by which 
means they continued unmolested during the rest of his 
reign, 

No monarch ever came to tlie throne with more ads 
vantages than Caligula. He was the son of Germani- 
cus, who had been the darling of the army and the 
people. He was bred among tlie soldiers, from whom 
he received the name of Caligula, from the short bus- 
kin, called caliga, that was worn by the common cen- 
tinels, and which was also usually worn by him. As 
he approached Rome, the principal men of the state 
Went out in crowds to meet him. He received the 
congratulations of the people on every side, all equally 
pleased in being free trom the cruelties of Tiberius, 
and in hoping new advantages from the virtues of his 
successor. | 

Caligula seemed to take every precaution to impress 
them with the opinion of a happy change. Amidst the 
rejoicings of the multitade, he advanced mourning, with 
the dead body of Tiberius, which the soldiers brought 
to be burnt at Rome, according to the custom of that 
time. Upon his entrance into the city, he was received 
with new titles of honour by the senate, whose chief 
employment seemed now to be, the art of increasing 
their emperor’s vanity. He was left co-heir with Ge- 
mellus, grandson to Tiberius; but they set aside the no- 
mination, and declared Caligula sole suecessor to the 
empire. The joy for this election was not confined to 
the narrew bounds of Italy; it spread through the 
whole empire, and victims without number were sacri- 
ficed upon the occasion. Some of the people, upon 
his going into Campania, made vows for his return ; 
and shortly after, when he fell sick, the multitudcs 
crowded whole nights round his palace, and some even 
devoted themselves to death in case he recovered, set- 
ting up bills of their resolutions in the streets. In this 
affection of the citizens, strangersthemselves, seemedam- 
bitious of sharing. Artabanus, king of Parthia, sought 
the emperor's alliance with assiduity. He came to a 
personal conference witli one of his legates ; passed the 
Euphrates, adorned the Roman eagles, and kissed the 
emperor’s Images ; so th:t the whole world seemed eom- 
bined to praise him for virtues which they supposed him 
to possess. : 

The new emperor at first seemed extremely careful of Cali 


lemnities of Tiberius, he hastened to the islands of Pan- 
dataria and Pontia, to remove the ashes ef his mother 
and brothers, exposing himself to the dangers of tempes- 
tuous weather, to give a lustre to his piety. Having 
brought them to Rome, he instituted annual solemnities 
in their honour, and ordered the month of September 
to.be called Gcrmanicus, in memory of his father. 
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These ceremonies being over, he conferred the same ho- 
nours upon his grandinother Antonia, which had before 
becn given to Livia; and ordered all informations to be 
burnt, that any ways exposed the enemies of his family. 
Oe even refised a paper that was offered him, tending 
to the discovery of a conspiracy against him ; alleging, 
That he was conscious of nothing to deserve any man’s 
hatred, and therefore had no fears from their machina- 
tions. He caused the institutions of Augustus, which 
had been disused in the reign of Tiberius,to be revived ; 
undertovk to reform many abuses in the state, and se- 
verely punished corrupt governors. Among others, he 
banished Pontius Pilate into Gaul, where this unjust 
magistrate a‘terwards put an end to his life by suicide. 
He banished the spintriz, or inventors of abominable re- 
creations, from Rome ; attempted to restore the ancient 
manner of electing magistrates by the suffrages of the 
people; and gave them a free jurisdiction, without any 
appeal to himself. Although the will of Tiberius was 
annulled by the senate, and that of Livia suppressed by 
Tiberius, yet he caused all their legacies to be punc- 
tnally paid; and in order to make Gemellus amends 
for missing the crown, he caused him to be elected Prin- 
ceps Juventutis, or principal of the youth. He restored 
some kings to their dominions who had been unjustly 
dispossessed by Tiberius, and gave them the arrears of 
their revenues. And, that he might appear an encon- 
rager of every virtue, he ordercd a female slave a large 
sum of money for enduring the mest exquisite torments 
without discovering the secrets of her master. So many 
concessions, and such apparent virtue, could not fail of 
receiving just applause. A shield of gold, bearing his 
image, was decreed to be carried annually to the Capi- 
tol, attended by the senate and the sous of the nobility 
einging in praise of the emperor’s virtues. It was like- 
wise ordained, that the day on which he was appointed 
to the empire should be called Puditia ; implying, that 
when he came to govern, the city received a new foun- 
dation. 

In Icss than eight months all this shew of modcration 
and clemency vanished ; while furious passions, unex- 
ampled avarice, and capricious cruelty, began to take 
their turn in his mind. As most of the cruelties of Ti- 
berius arose from suspicion, so most of those committed 
by Caligula took rise from prodigality. Some indeed 
assert, that a disorder which happened soon after his ac- 
cession to the empire, entirely discomposed his under- 
standing. However this may be, madness itself could 
scarcely dictate cruelties more extravagant, or inconsist- 
encies more ridiculous, than are imputed to him; some 
of them appcar almost beyond belief, as they seem en- 
tirely without any motive to incite such barbarities. 

The first object of his crnelty was a person named 
Politus, who had devoted himself to death, in case the 
emperor, who was then sick, should recover. When 
Caligula’s health was re-established, he was informed of 
the zeal of Politus, and actually compelled him to com- 
pl te his vow. ‘This ridiculous devotee was therefore 
Jed round the city. by children, adorned with chaplets, 
and then put to death, being thrown headlong from the 
ramparts. Another, uamed Secundus, had vowed to 
fight ii the amphitheatre upon the same occasion. To 
this he was also compelled,the emperor himself choosing 
to be a spectator of the combat. However, he was 
more fortunate than the former, being so successful as 
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to kill his adverssry, by which he obtained a release 
from his vow. Gemellus was the next who suffered 

rom the tyrant’s inhumanity. ‘The pretence against 
him was, that he had wished the emperor might not re- 
cover, and that he had taken a counter poison to secure 
hin from any secret attempts against his life. Caligula 
ordered him to kill himself; but as the unfortunate 
youth was ignorant of the manner of doing it, the em- 
peror’s messenger soon instructed him in the fatal lesson. 
Suenus, the emperor’s father-in-law, was the next that 
was put to death upon slight suspicions ; and Gercinus, 
a senator of noted integrity, refusing to witness falsely 
against him, shared his fate. After these followed a 
crowd of victims to the emperor’s avarice or suspicion. 
The pretext against them was their enmity to his faini- 
ly ; and in proof of his accusations he produced those 
very memorials which but a while before he pretended 
to have burnt. Among the number of those who were 
sacrificed to his jealousy, was Macro, the late favour- 
ite of Tiberius, and the person to whom Caligula owed 
his empire. . He was accused of many crimes, some 
of which were common to the emperor as well as to 
him, and his death brought on the ruin of his whole 
family. 

These cruelties, however, only seemed the first fruits 
of a mind naturally timid and suspicious: his vanity and 
profusion soon gave rise to others which were more atro- 
cious, as they sprung from less powerful motives. His 
pride first began byassumingto himself the title of ruler, 
which was usually granted only to kings. He would 
also have taken the crown and diadem, had he not been 
advised that he was already superior to all the monarchs 
of the world. Not long after, he assumed divine ho- 
hours, and gave himself the names of such divinities as 
he thought most agreeable to his nature. For this pur- 
pose he caused the heads of the statues of Jupiter and 
some other gods to be struck off, and his own to be put 
in their places. He frequently seated himself between 
Castor and Pollux, and ordered all who came to their 
temple to worship, should pay their adorations only to 
him ; nay, at last he altered their temple.to the form 
of a portico, which he joined to his palace, that the 
very gods, as he said, might serve him in the quality of 
porters. 

He was not less notorious for the depravation of his 
appetites than for his ridiculous presumptions. Neither 
person, place, nor sex, were obstacles to the indulgence 
of his unnatural lusts. There was scarcely a lady of 
any quality in Rome that escaped his lewdness ; and, 
indeed, such was the degencracy of’ the times, that there 
were few ladies who did not think this disgrace an ho- 
nour. He committed incest with his three sisters, and 
at public feasts theylay with their headsuponhisbosom, 
by turns. Of these he prostituted Livia and Agrippina 
to his vile companions, and then banished them as adul- 
tresses and conspirators against his person. As for Dru- 
silla, he took her from her husband Longinus, and kept 
her as his wife. Her he loved so affectionately, that, 
being sick, he appointed her as heiress of his empire 
and fortune ; and she happening to die before him, he 
made her a goddess. Nor did her example wheu living, 
appear more dangerous to the people than her divinity 
when dead. To mourn for her death was a crime, as 
she was become a goddess ; and to rejoice for her divi- 
hity was capital, because she was dead. Nay, eveui si- 
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lence itself was an unpardonable insensibility, either of 
the emperor's loss or his sister’s advancement. Thus he 
made his sister subservient to his profit, as before he had 
done to his pleasure; rdsing vast sums of moncy by 
granting pardons to some, and byconfiscating the goods 
of others. As tohis marriages, whether he contracted 
them with greater levity, or dissolved them with great- 
er unjustice, is not easy to determine. Being present at 
the nuptials of Livia Orestilla with Piso, as soon as the 
solemnity was over, he commanded her to be brought 
to him as his own wife, and then dismissed her in a few 
days. He soon after banished her upon suspicion of co- 
habiting with her husband after she was parted from 
him. He was enamoured of Lolliz Paulina, upon a 
bare relation of her grandmother’s beauty ; and there- 
upon took her from her husband, who commanded 
in Macedonia: notwithstanding which, he repudiated 
her as he had done the former, and likewise forbade her 
future marrying with any other. ‘The wife who caught 
most firmly upon his affections was Milonia Cesonia, 
whose chief merit lay in her perfect acquaintance with 
all the alluring arts of her sex, for she was otherwise 
possessed neither of youth nor beauty. She continued 
with him during his reign ; and he loved her so ridicu-- 
lously, that he sometimes showed her to his soldiers drcs- 
sed in armour, and sometimes to his companions stark 
naked. | 

But of all his vices, his prodigality was the most re- 
inarkable, and that which in some measure gave rise to 


’ the rest. The luxuries of former emperors were simpli- 


city itself, when compared to those which he practised. 
He contrived new ways of bathing, where the richest 
oils and most precious perfumes were exhausted with the 
utmost profusion. He found out dishes of immense va-= 
lue ; and had even jewels, as we are told, dissolved 
among his sauces. He sometimes had services of pure 
gold presented before his guests instead of meat; obsera 
ving, that a man should be an economist or an em~ 
peror. 

For several days together he flung considerable sums 
of money among the people. He ordcred ships of a 
prodigious bulk to be built of cedar, the stems of ivory 
inlaid with gold and jewels, the sails and tackling of 
various silks, while the decks were planted with the 
choicest fruit trees, under the shade of which he often 
dined. Here, attended by all the ministers of his plea- 
sures, the most exquisite singers, and the most beauti- 
ful youths, he coasted along the shore of Campania with 
great splendour. All his buildings seemed rather calcu- 
Jated to raise astonishment, than to answer the purposes 
of utility. But the most notorious instance of his fruit- 
less profusion was the vast bridge at Puteoli, which he 
undertook in the third year of his reign. To satisfy his 
desire of being master as well of the ocean as the land, 
he caused an infinite number of ships to be fastened to 
each other, so as to make a floating bridge from Baix 
to Puteoli, across an arm of the sea three miles and a 
half broad. The ships being placed in two rows in 
form.of a crescent, were secured to each other with 
anchors, chains, and cables. Over these were laid vast 
quantities of timber, and upon that earth, so as to make 
the whole resemble one of the streeis of Rome. He 
next caused several houses to be built upon his new 
bridge, for the reception of himself and his attendants, 
intowhich fresh water was conveyed by pipes from land.. 
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He then repaired thither with all his court, attended by 
prodigious throngs of people, who came from all parts 
to be spectators of suci1 an expensive pageant. It was 
there that Caligula, adorned with all the magnificence 
of eastern royalty, sitting on horseback with a civic 
crown and Alexander’s breastplate, attended by the 
great officers of the army, and all the nobility of Rome, 
entered at one end of the bridge, and with ridiculous 
importance rode to the other. At night, the number 
of torches end other illuminations with which this ex~ 
pensive structure was adorned, cast such a gleai as illu- 
minated the whole bay, and all the neighbouring moun.~ 
tains. This seemed to give the weak emperor new 
cause for exultation ; boasting that he had turned night 
into day, as wellas sea intu land. The next morning he 
again rode over in a triumphal chariot, followed by a 
numerous train of charioteers, and all his soldiers in 
glittering armour. He then ascended a rostrum erected 
for the occassion, where he made a solemn oration in 
praise of the greatness of hisenterprise,and the assiduity 
of his workmen and his army. He then distributed re- 
wards among his men, and a splendid feast succeeded. 
In the midst of the entertainment many of his attend- 
ants were thrown into the sea ; several ships filled with 
spectators were attacked and sunk in an hostilemanner : 
and although the majority escapedthrough the calmness 
of the weather, yet many were drowned ; and some 
who endeavoured to save themsclves by climbing to the 
bridge, were struck down again by the emperor’s com- 
mand. The calmness of the sea during this pageant, 
which continued for two days, furnished Caligula with 
fresh opportunities for boasting ; being heard to say, 
“ that Neptune took care tokeep the sea smooth and se- 
rene, merely out of reverence to him.” 

Expences like these, it may be naturally supposed, 
must have exhausted the most unbounded wealth : in 
fact, after reigning about a year, Caligula found his re- 
venues totally exhausted ; and a fortune of about 
18,000,000 of our money, which Tiberius had amas- 
sed together, entirely spent in extravagance and folly. 
Now, therefore, his prodigality put him upon new me- 
thods of supplying the exchequer ; andas before his pro- 
fusion, so now his rapacity became boundless. He put 
in practice all kinds of rapine and extortion ; while his 
principal study seemed to be the inventing new imposts 
and illicit confiscations. Every thing was taxed, to the 
very wages of the meanest tradesman. He caused free- 
men to purchase their freedom a second time ; and poi- 
soned many who had named him for their heir, to have 
the immediate possession of their fortunes. He set upa 
brothel in his own palace, by which he gained consider- 
able sums by all the methods of prostitution. He also 
kept a gaming-house, in which he himself presided, 
scrupling none of the meanest tricks in order to advance 
his gains. On a certain occasion having had a run of 
ill luck, he saw two rich knights passing through his 
court ; upon which he suddenly rose up, and causing 
both to be apprehended, confiscated their estates, and 
then joining his former companions, boasted that he ne-~ 
ver had a better throw in his life. Another time, want- 
ing money for a stake, he went down and caused several 
noblemen to be put to death ; and then returning, told. 
the company that they sat playing for trifles while he 
had won 60,000 sesterces at a cast. 

Such insupportable and capricious cruelties produced 
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editions undertook in the third year of his reign. 
‘inst Bri- pose, he caused numerous levies to be made in all parts 
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itany secret conspiracies against him; but these were 
for a while deferred, upon account of his intended cx- 
pedition against the Germans and Britons, which he 
For this pur- 


of the empire ; and talked with so much resolution, that 
it was universally believed he would conquer all before 
him. His march perfectly indicated the inequality of 
his temper : sometimes it was so rapid, that the cohorts 
were obliged to leave thcir standards behind them; at 
other times it was so slow, that it more resembled a 
pompous procession than a military expedition. In this 
disposition he woul:] cause himself tobe carried on eight 
men’s shoulders, and order all tlle neighbouring cities to 
have their streets well swept and watered to defend him 
from the dust. However,all these mighty preparations 
ended in nothing. Instead of conquering Britain, he 
only gave refuge to one of its banished princes ; andthis 
he described in a letter to the senate, as taking posses- 
sion of the whole is'and. Instead of conquering Ger- 
many, he only led his army tothe sea shore in Batavia. 
There disposing his engines and warlike machines with 
great solemnity, and drawing up his men in order of 
battle, he went on board his galley, with whieh coast- 
ing along, he commaniied his trumpets to soundand the 
signal to be given as if for an engagement ; upon which 
his men having had previous orders, immeiliatcly fell to 
gathering the shells that !ay upon the shore into their 
helmets, terming thern the spoils of the conquered ocean, 
worthy of the palace and the capitol. After this doughty 
expedition, calling his army together as a general after 
vietory, he harangued them in a pompous manner, and 
highly extolle:t their achievements ; and then distribut~ 
ing money among them, dismissed them with orders to 
be joyful, and congratulated them upon their riches. 
But that such exploits should not pass without a memo- 
rial, he caused a lofty tower to be erected by the sea- 
side ; and ordered the galleys in which he had put to 
sea to be conveyed to Rome in a great measure by 
land. 

After numberless instances of folly and cruelty in 
this expedition, among which he ha’ intentions of de- 
stroying the whole army that hadformerly mutinied un- 
der his father Germanicus, he began to think of a 
triumph. The senate, who had long been the timid mi- 
nisters of his pride and cruelty, immediately set about 
consulting how to satisfy his expectations. They con- 
sidered that a triumph wouli:l, even to himself, appear as 
aburlesque upon his expedition ; they therefore decreed 
him only an ovation. Having come to this resolution, 
they sent him a deputation, informing him of the hio- 
nours granted him, and the decree, which was drawn 
up in terms of ‘he most extravagant adulation. How.~ 
ever, their flittery was far from satisiying his pride. 
He considered their conduct rather as a diminution of 
his power, than an addition to his glory. He theretore 
ordere:! them. on pain of death. not to concern them- 
selves with his honours; and beingmet by their messen- 
gers on the way, who invited him to come and partake 
of the prejarations which the senate had decreed, he in- 
formed them that he would come ; and then laying his 
hand upon his sword, added, that he would bring that 
also with him. lu this manne’ either quite o»itting 
his triumph, er deferring it to another time, he entered 
the city with only an ovation; while the senate passed 
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the whole day in acc!amations in his praise, and specches 
filled with the most excessive flatterv. ‘This conduct 
In some measure served to reconcile him, and soon after 
their exce-sive zeal in his cause entirely gai:ed his fa- 
vour. For it happened that Protogenes, who was one 
of the most intimate and the most cruel of his favourites, 
coming into the house, was fawned upon by the whole 
body of the senate, and particularly by Proculus. 
Whereupon Protogenes with a fierce look, asked how 
one who was such an enemy to the emperor could be 
such a friend to lim? There needed no more to excite 
the senate against Proculus. They instantly seized up- 
on him, and violently tore him in pieces; plainly show- 
ing by their conduct, that tyranny in a prince produces 
cruelty in those whom he governs.—It was after return- 
ing from this extravagant expedition, that be was wait- 
ed upon by a deputation of the Jews of Alexandria, who 
came to deprecate his anger for not worshippirg his di- 
vinity as other nations had dene. The emperor gave 
them a very ungracious reception, and would probably 
have destroyed their countrymen if he had not soon after 
beeu cut off. 

This affair of the Jews remained undecided during his 
reign ; but it was at last settled by his successor to their 
satisfaction. It was upon this occasion that Philo made 
the following remarkable answer to lis associates, who 
were tcrrified with apprehensionsof the emperor’s indig- 
nation: “ Fear nothing (cried he to them), Caligula, 
by declaring against us, puts God on our side.” 

The continuation of this horrid reign seemed to 
threaten universal calamity : however, it was but short. 
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A conspi- 
racy ferin- 
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There had already been several conspiracies formed to the empe- 


destroy the tyrant, but without success. 
at last succeeded indelivering the wor'd of this monster, 
was coricerted under the influence of Cassius Cherea, tri- 
bune of the pretorian bands. This was a man of expe- 
rienced courage, an ardent admirer of freedom, and 
consequently an enemy totyrants. Besides the motives 
which he had in common with other men, he had re- 
ceived repeated insults from Caligula, who took all oc- 
casions of turning him into ridicule, and impeaching 
him of cowardice, merely because he had an effeminate 
voice. Whenever Cherea came to demand the watch- 
word from the emperor, according to custom, he always 
gave himeither Venus, Adonis, or some such, implying 
effeminacy and softness. He therefore secretly impart- 
ed his designs to several senators and knights, whom he 
knew to have received personal injuries from Caligula, 
or to be apprehensive of those to come. Among these 
was Valerius Asiaticus, whose wife the emperor had de- 
bauched. Annius Vincianus, who was suspected of ha- 
ving been in a former conspiracy, was now desirous of 
really engaging in the first design that offered. Besides 
these were Clemens the prefect ; and Calistus, whose 
riches made him obnoxicus to the tyrant’s resentment. 

While these were de‘iberating upon the most certain 
and speedy methed of destroying the tyrant, an uvex- 
pected incident gave new strength to the conspiracy. 
Pompedius,a senator of distinction, having been accused 
before the emperor, of having spoken of him with disre- 
spect, the informer cired one Quintilia, an actress, to 
confirm his accusation. Quintili:, however, wzs posses- 
sed of a degree of for itu!e not easily fuund. She de« 
nied the fact with obstinacy ; and being rut to the tor- 
ture at the informer’s request, she bore the severest tor- 
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ments of the rack with unshaken constancy. But what 
is most remarkable of her resolution is, that she was ae- 
qnainted with all the particulars of the eonspiraey ; and 
although ‘ herea was appointed to preside at her torture, 
she revealed nothing: on the eontrary, when she was 
led to the raek, she trod upon the toe of one of the eon- 
spirators, intimat:ng at once her knowledge of the con- 
federaey, and her own resolution not to divulge it. In 
this manner she suffered until all her lumbs were disloca- 
ted ; and in that deplorable state was presented to the 
emperor, who ordered her a gratuity for what she had 
suffered. Cherea eould now no longer eoutain his in- 
dignation at being thus made the instrument of a ty- 
rant’s eruelty. He therefore proposed to the eonspira- 
tors to attaek him as he went to offer sacrifiees in the 
capitol, or while he was employed in the seeret plea- 
sures of the palace. The rest, however, were of opi- 
nion, that it was best to fall upon him when he should 
be unattended ; by which means they would be more 
certain of suecess. After several deliberations, it was at 
last resolved to attaek him during the continuanee of 
the Palatine games, whieh lasted four days; and to 
strike the blow when his guards should have the: least 
opportunity to defend him. In eonsequence of this, the 
three first days of the games passed without affording 
that opportunity whieh was so ardently desired. Che- 
rea now, therefore, began to apprehend, that deferring 
the time of the eonspiraey might be a mean to divulge 
it: he even began to dread, that the honour of killing 
the tyrant might fall to the lot of some other person 
more bold than himself. Wherefore, he at last resolved 
to defer the exeeution of his plot only to the day fol- 
lowing, when Caligula should pass through a pri- 
vate gallery, to some baths not far distant from the pa-. 
laee. 

The last day of the games was more splendid than 
the rest ; and Caligula seemed more sprightly and eon- 
descending than usual. He took great amusement in 
seeing the people seramble for the fruits and other ra- 
rities thrown by his order among them ; and seemed 
no way apprehensive of the plot formed for his destruc- 
tion. In the mean time, the eonspiraey began to tran- 
spire; and had he possessed any friends, it eould not have 
failed of bemg discovered. The eonspirators waited a 
great part of the day with the most extreme anxiety ; 
and at one time Caligula seemed resolved to spend the 
whole day without any refreshment. This unexpeeted 
delay entirely exasperated Cherea ; and had he not been 
restrained, he would have gone and perpetrated his 
design in the midst of all the people. Just at that in- 
stant, while lie was yet hesitating what he should do, 
Asprenas, one of the eonspirators, persuaded Caligula 
to“go to the bath and take some slight refreshment, in 
order to enjoy the rest of the entertainment with great- 
er relish. ‘The emperor therefore rising up, the eon- 
spirators used every preeaution to keep off the throng, 
and to surround hia, under pretence of greater assi- 
duity. Upon entering into the little vaulted gallery 
that led to the bath, he was met by a band of Grecian 
children who had been instrueted in singing, and: were 
eome to perform in his presence. He was once more 
therefore going to return to the theatre with them, 
had not the leader of the band exeused himself, as ha- 
ving aeold. This was the moment that Clerea se’zed 
to strike him to the graund; crying out, “ Tyrant 
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think upon this.” Immediately after, the other con- 
to resist, erying out, that he was uot yet dead, they 
dispatehed him with 36 wounds, in the 29th year of 
his age, after a short reign of three years ten months 
and eight days. With him his wife and infant daugh- 
ter also perished; the one being stabbed by a centurion, 
the other having its brains dashed ont against the wall. 
His eoin was also melted down by a deeree of the se- 
nate ; and sueh preeautions were taken, that all seemed 
willmg, that neither his features nor his name might be 
transmitted to posterity. 


R 
spir:tors rushed in; and while the emperor eoutinued ‘—- 


As soon as the deatli of Caligula was made pnblie, it pe | 


produeed the greatest confusion in all parts of the eity. fusion 


ene 


The eonspirators, who only aimed at destroying a ty- sues on his 
rant without attending to a suecessor, had all sought death. 


safety by retirmg to private places. Some tliouglit 
the report of the emperor’s death was only an artifice 
of his own, to see how his enemies would behave. 
Others averred that he was still alive, and aetually in 
a fair way to reeover. In this interval of suspense, the 
German guards finding it a eonvenient time to pillage, 
gave a loose to their lieentiousness, under a pretence of 
revenging the emperor's death. All the eonspirators 
and senators that fell in their way reeeived no merey : 
Asprenas, Norbanus, and Anteius, were cut in pieces. 
However, they grew eaim by degrees, and the senate 
was permitted to assemble, in order to deliberate upon 
what was necessary to be done in the present emer- 
geney.. | 

In this deliberation, Saturninus, who was then cor 
sul, insisted mueh upon thebenefits of liberty; and talk- 
ed in raptures of Cherea’s fortitude, alleging that it 
deserved the Inghest reward. This was a language 
highly pleasing to the senate. Liberty now beeame the 
favourite topie ; and they even ventured to talk of ex- 
tinguishing the very name of Cesar. Impressed with 
this resolution, they brought over some cohorts of the 
eity to their side, and boldly seized upon the Capitol. 
But it was now too late for Rome to regain her pristine 
freedom ; the populaee and the army opposing their 
endeavours. The former were still mindful of their an- 
eient hatred to the senate; and remembered the doua- 
tions and publie spectaeles of the emperors with re- 
gret. The latter were sensible they could have no 
power but ina monarehy; and had some hopes that 
the election of the emperor would fall to their deter- 
mination. In this opposition of interests, and variety 
of opinions, chance seemed at last to deeide the fate of 
the empire. Some soldiers happening to run about the 
palace, discovered Claudius, Caligula’s unele, lurking 


in a secret place, where he had hid himself through 


fear. Of this personage, who had hitherto been despi- 
sed for his imbecility, they resolved to make an empe- 
ror: and aeeordingly earried him upon their shoulders 
to the eamp, where they proclaimed him at a time he 
expeeted nothing but death. 
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The senate now, therefore, pereeiving that force Claudius 
alone was likely to settle the suecession, were resolved made em- 


to submit, sinee they had no power to oppose. 
dius was the person most nearly allied to the late empe- 
ror, then living ; being the nephew of Tiberius, and 
the uncle cf Caligula. The senate therefore passed a 
deeree, eonfirming him in the empire; and went sooi 
after in a body, to render him their compulsive ho 
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mage. Cherea was the first who fell a sacrifice to the 
jealoucy of this new monarch. He met death with all 
the fortitude of an ancient Roman ; desiring to die by 
the same sword with which he had killed Caligula. 
Lupus, his friend, was put to death with him ; and Sa- 
binus, one of the conspirators, laid violent hands on 
himself. 

Claudius was 50 years old when he began to reign. 
The complicated diseases of his infancy had in some 
measure affected all the faculties both of his body and 
mind. He was continued in a state of pupillage much 
longer than was usual at that time; and seemed, in 
every part of his life, incapable of conducting himself. 
Not that he was entirely destitute of understanding, 
since he had made a tolerable proficiency in the Greek 
and Latin languages, and even wrote a history of his 
own time; which, however destitute of other merit, 
was not contemptible in point of style. Nevertheless, 
with this share of erudition, he was unzble to advance 
himself in the state, and seemed utterly neglected un- 
til he was placed all at once at the head of affairs. 
The commencement of his reign gave the most promi- 
sing hopes of a happy continuance. He began by 
passing an act of oblivion for all former words and ac- 
tions, and disannulled all the cruel edicts of Caligula. 
He forbade all persons, pon severe penalties, to sacri- 
fice to him as they had done to Caligula ; was assidu- 
ous in hearing and examining complaints; and fre- 
quently administered justice in person; tempering by 
his mildness the severity of the law. We arc told of 
his bringing a woman to acknowledge her son, by ad- 
judging her to marry him. The tribunes of the people 
coming one day to attend lum when he was on the tri- 
bunal, he courteously excused himself for not having 
room for them to sitdown. By this deportment he so 
much gained tlie affections of the people, that upon a 
vague report of his being slain by surprise, they ran 
about the streets in the utmost rage and consternation, 
with horrid imprecations against all sucli as were ac- 
cessary to his death ; nor could they be appeased, until 
they were assured, with certainty, of his safety. He 
took a more than ordinary care that Rome should be 
continually supplied with corn and provisions, securing 
the merchants. against pirates. IIe was not less assi- 
duous in his buildings, in which he excelled almost all 
that went before him. He constructed a wonderful 
aqueduct, called after his own name,.much‘surpassing 
any other in Rome, either for workmanship or plenti- 
ful supply. It brought water from 40 miles distance, 
through great mountains and over deep valleys ; being 
built on stately arches, and furnishing the highest parts 
of the city. He made also an haven at Ostia; a work 
of such immense expence, that his successors were unable 
to maintain it. But his greatest work of all was the 
draining of the lake Fucinus, which was the largest in 
Italy, and bringing its water into the Tiber, in order to 
strengthen the current of that river. For effecting this, 
among other vast difficulties, he mined through a moiun- 
tain of stone three miles broad, and kept 30,000 men 
employed for 11 years together. 

To this solicitude for the internal advantages of the 
state, he added that of a watchful guardianship over 
the provinces. He restored Judea to Herod Agrippa, 
which Caligula had taken from Herod Antipas, his 
wicie, the man who had put John the Baptist to death, 
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and who was banished by order of the present emperor, — Rente: 
Claudius also restored such princes to their kingdoins as “=~ 
had been unjustly dispossessed by his predecessors ; but 
deprived the Lycians and Rhodians of their liberty, for 
having promoted insurrections, and crucified some citi- 
zens of Rome. 291 
He even undertook to gratify the people by foreign His expedi- 
conquest. ‘The Britons, who had, for near 100 years, tion against 
been left in sole possession of their own island, began ?™™" 
to seek the mediation of Rome, to quell their intestine 
commotions. ‘The princip:] man who desired to sub- 
ject his native country to the Roman dominion, was 
one Bericus, who, by many arguments, persuaded the. 
emperor to make a descent upon the island, magnify- 
ing the advantages that wonld attend the conquest of 
it. In pursuance of his advice, therefore, Plautius the 
pretor was ordered to pass over into Gaul, and make 
preparations for this great expedition. At first, indeed, 
his soldiers seemed backward to embark ; declaring, 
that they were unwilling to make war beyond the li- 
mits of the world, for so they judged Britain to be. 
However, they were at last persuaded to go ; and the 
Britons, under the conduct of their king Cynobelinus, 
were several times overthrown, And these successes scon 
after induced Claudius to go ito Britain in person, 
upon pretence tliat the natives were still seditious, and 
had not delivered up some Roman fugitives who had 
taken shelter among them ; but for a particular account 
of the exploits of the Romans in this island, see the ar- 
ticle ENGLAND. 299 
But though Claudius gave in the beginning of hie 4; induced 
reign the highest hopes of a happy continuance, he by his fa- 
soon began to lessen his care for the public, and toe vourites to 
commit to his favourites all the concerns of the empire, °™™"* 
aT : ; x4. Many acts 
This weak prince was unable to act but under the di- ¢¢ cruelty. 
rection of others. The chief of his directors was his 
wife Messalina: whose name is almost become a coin- 
mon appellation to women of abandowed characters. 
However, she was not less remarkable tor her cruelties 
than her Insts ; as by her intrigues she destroyed many 
of the most illustrious families of Rome, Subordinate 
to her were the emperor's freedmen ; Pallas, the trea- 
surer ; Narcissus, the secretary of state ; and Callistus, 
the master of the requests. These entirely governed 
Claudius ; so that he was Snly left the fatigues of ce- 
remony, wile they were possessed of all the power of. 
the state. 
It would be tedious to enunierate the various cruel-. 
ties which these insidious advisers obliged the feeble 
emperor to commit: those against his own family will 
suffice. Appius Silanus, a person of great merit, who 
had been married to the emperor’s mother-in-law, was 
put to death upon the suggestions of Messalina. After 
him he slew both his sens-in-law, Silanus and Pompey, 
and his two nieces the Livias, one the daughter of 
Drusus, the other of Germanicus ; and all without per- 
mitting them to plead in their defence, or even with- 
out assigning any cause for his displeasure. Great 
numbers of others fell a sacrifice to the jealousy of Mes- 
sala and her minions; who bore so great a sway in 
the state, that all offiees, dignities, and governments, 
were entirely at their disposal. I‘very thing was. put 
to sale: they took money for pardons and penalties; 
and accumulated, by these means, such vast sums, that: 
the wealth of Croesus w:s considered as nothing in com- 
. parison. 
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parison. One day, the eanperor complaining that his 
exchequer was exhausted, he was ludicrously told, that 
it might be sufficiently replenished if his two freednien 
would take him into partnership. Still, however, du- 
ring such corruption, he regarded his favourites with 
the highest esteem, and even solicited the senate to 
grant them peculiar marks of their approbation. These 
disorders in the ministers of government did not fail to 
produce conspiracies against the emperor Statius Cor- 
vinus and Gallus Assinius formed a conspiracy against 
him. Two knights, whose names are not told us, pri- 
vately combined to assassinate him. But the revolt 
which gave him the greatest uneasiness, and which was 
punished with the most unrelenting severity, was that 
of Camillus, his ieutenant-general in Dalmatia. This 
general, incited by many of the principal men of Rome, 
openly rebelled against him, and assumed the title of 
emperor. Nothing could exceed the terrors of Clau- 
dius, upon heing informed of this revolt: his nature 
and his crimes had disposed hiin to be more cowardly 
than the rest of mankind ; so that when Camillus com- 
manded him by letters to relinquish the empire, and 
retire to a private station, he seemed inclined to obey. 
However, his fears upon this occasion were soon remo- 
ved: for the legions which had declared for Camillus 
being terrified by some prodigies, shortly-afier aban- 
doned him; so that the man whom but five days be- 
fore they had acknowledged as empercr, they now 
thought it no infamy to destroy, The cruelty of 
Messaliua and her minions upon this occasion seemed to 
have no bounds. They so wrought upon the emperor’s 
fears and suspicions, that numbers were executed with- 
out trial or proof; and scarce any, even of those who 
were but suspected, escaped, unless by ransoming their 
lives with their fertnnes. | | 

By such crueltics as these, the favourites of the em- 
peror endeavoured to establish his and their own autho- 
rity: but in order to increase the necessity of their as- 
sistance, they laboured to augment the greatness of his 
terrors. He now became a prey to jealousy and dis- 
quietude. Being one day in the temple, and finding 
a sword that was left there by accident, he convened 
the senate ina fright, and informed them of his dan- 
ger. After this he never venturcd to go to any feast 
without being surrounde:| hy his guards, nor would he 
suffer a: y mau to appreach him without a previcus 
search. ‘Thus wholly employed hy his anxiety for self. 
preservation, he entirely left the care of the state to his 
favourites, who by degrees gave him a relish for slaugh- 
ter, From this time he seemed delighted with in- 
flicting tortures; and on a certain occasion continued 
a whole day at the city Tibur, waiting fora hang- 
mau {rom Rome, that he iright feast his eyes with an 
execution in the manner of the ancients. Nor was he 
less regardless of the persons he condemned, than cruel 
in the inflict‘on of their punishment. Such was his ex- 
treme stupidity, that he would frequently invite those 
to supper whom he had put to death but the day be- 
fore; and often denied the having given orders for 


an execution, hut a few hours after pronouncing sen-. 


tence. Suetonius assures us, that there were no less 
than 35 senators, and above 300 knights, executed in 
his reign ; and that such was his unconcern in the midst 
of slauzhter, that ore of the tribunes bringing him au 
acecunt ofa certsin senator who was executed, he qure 


ry hy means of two concubines who attended the em- 


forgot lus offence, but calmly acquiesced in his punishs Ro) 
ment. —, 
In this manner was Claudius urged on by Messalina 9x 
to commit cruelties, which he considered only as whole- £xte 
sone severities ; while, in the mean time, she put no 8! 
i —— ness 0 
bounds to ler enormities. The impunity of her past 
vices only increasing her confidence to commit new, 
her debaucheries became every day more notorious, and 
her lewdness exceeded what had ever been seen at Rome. 
She caused some women of the first quality to commit 
adultery in the presence of their husbands, and destroy. 
ed such as refused to comply. After appearing for 
some years insatiable in her desires, she at length fixed 
her affections upon Caius Silius, the most beautiful 
youth in Rome. Her love for the young Roman seem. 
ed to amount even to madness, She obliged him to 
divorce his wife Junia Syllana, that she might entire- 
ly possess him herself She obliged him to accept of 
immense treasures and valuable presents ; cohabiting 
with him in the most open manner, and treating him 
with the most shameless familiarity. The very impe- 
rial ornaments were transferred to his house ; and the 
emperor's slaves and attendants had orders to wait up- 
on the adulterer. Nothing was wanting to complete 
the insolence of their conduct, but their being married 
together ; and this was soon efter effected. They re- 
lied upon the emperor’s imbecility for their security, 
and only waited till he retired to Ostia to put their ill. 
Judged project in execution. In his absence, they ce« 
lebrated their nuptials with all the ceremonies and 
splendour which attend the most confident security. 
Messalina gave a loose to her passion, and appeared as 
a Bacchanalian with a thyrsus in her hand; while Si- 
lius assumed the character of Bacchus, his body being 
adorned with robes imitating ivy, and his legs covered 
with buskins. A troop of singers and dancers attend- 
ed, who heightened the revel with the most lascivious 
songs and the most indecent attitudes. In the midst 
of this riot, oue Valens, a buffoon, is sa‘d to have climb- 
ed a tree ; and being dem:nded what he saw, answered 
that he perceived a dreadful storm coming from Ostia. 
What this fellow spoke at random was actually at that 
time in preparation. It seems that some time before 
there had been a quarrel between Messalina and Narcis« 
sus, the emperor’s first freedman. This subtle minister 
therefore desired nothing more than an opportunity 
of ruining the empress, and he judged this to be a 
most favourable occasion. He first made the discove- 


peror, who were instructed to inform him of Messa« 
lina’s marriage as the news of the day, while Narcissus 
himself stepped in to confirm their information. Find- 
ing it operated upon the emperor’s fears as he coud 
wish, he resolved to alarm him still more by a discovery 
of all Messalina’s projects and attempts. He aggrava~ 
ted the danger, and urged the expediency of speedily 
punishing the delinquents. Claudius, quite terrified at 
so unexpected a relation, supposed the enemy were al- 
ready at his gates; and frequently interrupted his 
freedman, by asking if he was st:ll master of the em- 
pire. Being assured that he yet had it in his power to 
continue so, he resolved to go and punish the affront 
offered to his dignity withont delay. Nothing could 
exceed the consternation of Messalina and her thought- 
less companions, upon being informed that the empe- 
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rer was coming to disturb their festivity. Every one 
retired in the utmost confusion. Silius was taken. 
Messalina took shelter in some gardens whieh she had 
lately seized upon, having expelled Asiaticus the true 
owner, and put him to death. From thence she sent 
Britannicus, her only son by the emperor, with Octavia 
her daughter, to intercede for her, and implore his 
mercy. She soon after followed them herself; but 
Narcissus had so fortificd the emperor against her arts, 
and contrived such methods of diverting his attention 
from her defence, that she was obliged to return in de- 
spair. Narcissus being thus far successful, led Claudius 
to the house of the adulterer, there showing him the 
apartments adorned with the spoils of his own palace ; 
and then conducting him to the pretorian camp, revi- 
ved his courage by giving him assurances of the readi- 
ness of the soldiers to defend him. Having thus art- 
fully wrought upon his fears and resentment, the wretch- 
ed Silius was commanded to appear ; who, making no 
defence, was instantly put to death in the emperor's 
presence. Several others shared the same fate; but 
Messalina still flattered herself with hopes of pardon. 
She resolved to leave neither prayers nor tears unat- 
tempted to appease the emperor. She sometimes even 
gave a loose to her resentment, and threatencd her ac- 
cusers with vengeance. Nor did she want ground for 
entertaining the most favourable expectations. Clau- 
dius having returned from the execution of her para- 
mour, and having allayed his resentment in a banquet, 
began to relent. He now thcrefore commanded his at- 
tendants to apprise that miserable creature, meaning 
Messalina, of his resolution to hear her accusation the 
next day, and ordered her to be in readiness with her 
defence. The permission to defend herself would have 
been fatal to Narcissus ; wherefore he rushed out, and 
ordered the tribunes and centurions who were in rea- 
diness to execute her immediately by the emperor’s 
command. Claudius was informed of her death in the 
midst of his banquet ; but this insensible idiot showed 
not the least appearance of emotion. He continued at 
table with his usual tranquillity ; and the day following, 
while he was sitting at dinner, he asked why Messalina 
was absent, as if he had totally forgotten her crimes and 
her punishment. | 

Claudius being now a widower, declared publicly, 
that as he had hitherto been unfortunate in his mar- 
riages, he would remain single for the future, and that 


he would be contented to forfeit his life in case he broke 


his resolution. However, the resolutions of Claudius 
were but of short continuance. Having been accu- 
stomed to live under the contron] of women, his present 
freedom was become irksome to him, and he was en- 
tirely unable to live without a director. His freedmen 
therefore perceiving his inelinations, resolved to pro- 
cure him another wife ; and, after some deliberation, 
they fixed upon Agrippina, the daughter of his bro- 
ther Germanicus. This woman was more practised in 


vice than even the former empress. Her cruelties were 


more dangerous, as they were directed with greater 
caution: she had poisoned her former husband, to be 
at liberty to attend the calls of ambition ; and, perfect- 
ly acquainted with all the infirmities of Claudius, only 
made use of his power to advance her own. However, 
as the late declaration of Claudius scemed to be an ob- 
stacle to his marrying again, persons were suborned to 
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move in the senate, that he shonld be compelled to take 
a wife, as a matter of great importance to the com- 
monwealth ; and some more determined flatterers than 
the rest left the house, as with a thorough resolution, 
that instant, to constrain him. When this decree passed 
in the senate, Claudius had scarce patience to contain 
himself a day before the cekbration of his nuptials. 
However, such was the detestation in which the people 


in general held these incestuous matches, that though. 


they were made lawful, yet only one of his tribunes, 
and one of his freedmen, followed his example. 
Claudius having now received a new director, sub- 
mitted with more implicit obedience than in any for- 
mer part of his rcign. Agrippina’s chief aims were to 
gain the succession in favour of her own son Nero, and 
to set aside the claims of young Britannicus, son to the 
emperor and Messalina. For this purpose she married 
Nero to the empevor’s daughter Octavia, a few days 
after her own marriage. Not long after this, she urged 
the emperor to strengthen the succession, in imitation 
of his predeccssors, by making a new adoption; and 
caused him take in her son Nero, in some measure to 
divide the fatigues of government. Her next care was 
to increase her son’s popularity, by giving him Seneca 
for atutor. This excellent man, by birth a Spaniard, 
had been banished by Claudius, upon the false testi- 
mony of Messalina, who had accused him of adultery 
with Julia the emperor’s niece. The people loved and 
admired him for his genius, but still more for his strict 
morality ; and a part of his reputation necessarily de- 
volved to his pupil. This subtle woman was not less 
assiduous in pretending the utmost affection for Britan- 
nicus ; whom, however, she resolved in a proper time 
to destroy: but her jealousy was-not confined to this 
child only ; she, shortly after her accession, procured 
the deaths of several ladies who had been her rivals in 
the emperor’s affections. She displaced the captains 
of the guard; and appointed Burrhus to that command ; 


a person of great military knowledge, and strongly at-. 


tached to her interests. From that time she took less 
pains to disguise her power, and frequently eutcred the 
Capitol in a chariot ; a privilege which none. before 
were allowed, except of the sacerdotal order. 

In the 12th year of this monarch’s reign, she per- 
suaded him to restore liberty to the Rhodians, of which 
he had deprived them some years before ; and to re- 
mit the taxes of the city Ilium, as having been the 
progenitors of Rome. Her design in this was to in- 
crease the popularity of Nero, who pleaded the cause 
of both cities with great approbation. Thus did this 
ambitious woman take every, step to aggrandize her 
son, and was even contented to become hatcful herself 
to the public, merely to increase his popularity. 

Such a very immoderate abuse of her power served 
at last to awaken the emperor's suspicions. Agrippi- 


na’s impcrious temper begai to grow insupportable to - 


him, and he was heard to declare, when heated with 
wine, that it was his fate to suffer the disorders of his 
wives, and to be. their executioner. This expression 
sunk deep on her mind, and engaged all her faculties 
to prevent the blow. Her first care was to remove 
Narcissus, whom she hated upon many accounts, but 
particularly for his attachment to Claudius. This mini- 


ster, for some time, opposed her designs ; but at length: 


thought fit to retire, by a voluntary cx'le, into Campa- 
: nia, 
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ia. ‘The unhappy emperor, thus exposed to all the 
machinations of his insidious consort, seemed entirely 
rerardicss of the danger that threatened his destruc- 
tion. His effection for Britannicus was perceived every 
day to inerease, which served also to inerease the vigi- 
lanee and jealousy of grippima. She now, therefore, 
resolved not to defer a erime whieh slie had meditated 
a lo.g while before; namely, that of poisoning her 
husbaud. She for some time, however, debated with 
herself in what manner she should administer the poi- 
son; as she feared too strong a dose would discover her 
treachery, «nd one too weak might fail of its effects. 
At length she determined upon a poison of singular ef- 
ficaey to destroy his intellects, and yet not suddenly to 
terminate his life. As she had been long conversant in 
this horrid practice, she applied to a woman ealled 
Locusta, notorious for assisting on such occasions. The 
poison ws given to the emperor among mushrooms, a 
dish he was particularly fond of. . Shortly after having 
eaten, he dropped down insensible ; but this caused 
no alarm, as it was usual with him to sit eating till he 
had stupified all his faculties, and was obliged to be 
earried off to his bed trom. the table. However, his 
constitution seemed to overcome the effects of his po- 
tion, when Agrippina resolved to make sure of him: 
wherefore she directed a wretched physician, v ho was 
her creature, to thrust a poisoned feather down his 
throat, under pretence of making him vomit ; and thus 
dispatehed him. 

The reign of this emperor, feeble and impotent as he 
ws. produeed no great e-lamities in the state, since his 
crueltics were chiefly levelled at those about his person. 
‘The | st of the inhabitants of Rome at this time amount- 
ed to six m-lions eight hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand souls ; a number little inferior to all the peo;-le of 
England at this day. The general charaeter of the 
times was that of corruption and luxury: but the mili- 
tary spirit of Rome, though much relaxed from its for- 
mer severity. still continued to awe mankind; and 
though during this regn, the em: ire might be justly 
said to be without a head, yet the terror of the Roman 
name alone kept the nations in obedience. 

Claudius being destroyed, Agrippina took every pre- 
eaution to conceal his death from the public, until she 
had settled her measures for securing the succession. 
A strong guard was placed at all the avenues of the 
palace, while she amused the people with various re- 
ports; at onetime giving out that he was still alive ; 
at another, that he was recovering. In the meanwhile, 
she made sure of the person of young Britannicus, un- 
der a pretence of affeetion for him. Like one over- 
come with the extremity of her grief, she held the child 
in her arms, calling him the dear image of his father, and 
thus preventing his eseape. She used the same pre- 
cautions with regard to his sisters, Octaviz and Anto- 
nia; and even ordered an entertainment in the palace, 
as if to amuse the emperor. At last, when all things 
were adjusted, the palace gates were thrown open, and 
Nero, aecompanied by Burrhus, prefect of the Pre- 
torian guards, issued to receive the congratulations of 
the people and the army. The cohorts then attending, 
proclaimed him with the loudest acclamations, though 
not without making some inquiries after Britannieus. 
He wes carried in a ehariot to the-rest of the army, 
wherein having made a speech proper to the occasion, 
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and promising them a donation, in the manner of his 
predecessors, he wes declared emperor by the army, the © 
senate, and the people. 

Nero’s first care was, to show all possible respect to 
the deceased emjeror, in order to cover the guilt of his 
death. His obsequies were per‘ormed with a pomp equal 
to that of Augustus: the young emperor pronounced 
his funeral oration, and he was eanonized among the 
gods. ‘he funeral oration, though spoken by Nero, 
was drawn up by Seneea; and it was remarked, that 
this was the first time a Roman emperor needed the as- 
sistanee of another’s eloquence. 

Nero, though but 17 years of age, began his reign 
with the general approbation of mankind. As he owed 
the empire to Agrippina, so in the beginning he submit- 
ted to her directions with the most implicit obedicnee, 
On her part, she seemed resolved on governing with her 
nstural ferocity, and eonsidered her private animosities 
as the only rule to guide her in public justice. Imme- 
diately after the death of Claudius, she caused Silanus, 
the preeonsul of Asia, to be assassinated upon very 
slight suspicions, and without ever acquainting the em- 
peror with her design. The next object of her resent. 
ment was Nareissus, the late emperor’s favourite; a 
man equally notorious for the greatness of his wealth 
and the number of his crimes. He was obliged to put 
an end to his life by A grippina’s order, though Nero re- 
fused his consent. . 

This bloody onset would have been followed by y 
many severities of the same nature, had not Seneca len 
and Burrhus, the emperor’s tutor and general, oppo- ti 
sed. These worthy men, althongh they owed their ® 
rise to the empress, were above being the instruments 7° 
of her cruelty. They, therefure, combined together in 
an opposition; and gaining the ycung emperor on 
their side, formed a plan of power, at once the most 
merciful and wise. The beginning of this monarch’s 
feign, while he continued to aet by their counsels, has 
always been considered as a model for suceeeding prin- 
ees to govern by. The famous emperor Trajan used 
to say, “‘ That for the first five years of this prinee 
all other governments-came short of his.” In fact, the 
young monarch knew so well how to eonceal his innate 
depravity, that his nearest friends could scarcely per 
ceive his virtues to be but assumed. He appeared just, 
liberal, and humane. When a warrant for the exeeu- 
tion of a criminal was brought to him to be signed, he 
was heard to cry out, with seeming concern, “ Would 
to Heaven that I lad never learned to write!’ The 
senate, upon a certain occasion, giving him their ap- 
plausefor the regularity and justice of his administration; 
he replied with singular modesty, “ That they should 
defer their thanks till he had deserved them.” His con. | 
descension and affability were not less than his other 
virtues ; so that the Romans began to think, that the 
clemency of this prince would compensate for the tyran- 
ny of his predecessors. j 
In the mean time, Agrippina, who was excluded 
from »ny share in government, attempted, by every 
possible method, to maintain her declining power. 
Perceiving that her son had ‘allen in love with a freed- 
woman, named Acte, and dreading the influence of a 
concubine, she tried every art to prevent his growing 
passion. However, in so corrupt a court, it was no 
dificult matter for the emperor to find other confi- 
dants 
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dants ready to assist him in his wishes. The gratif- 
cation of his passion, therefore, in this instance, only 
served to inerease lis hatred for the empress. Nor was 
it long before he gave evident marks of his disobe- 
dience by displacing Pallas his chief favonrite. It 
was upon this occasion that she first pereeived the to- 
tal deelension of her authority ; which threw her into 
the most ungovernable fury. In order to give terror to 
her rage, she proelaimed that Britannicus, the real 
heir to the throne, was still living, and in a condition 
to reccive his father's empire, which was now possesse | 
by an usurper. She threatened to go to the eamp, and 
there expose his baseness and her own, invoking all 
the furies to her assistance. These menaces served to 
alarm the suspicions of Nero; who. though apparently 
guided by his governors, vet had begun to give way 

to his natnral depravity. He, therefore, determined 
upon the death of Bviesnicus, and contrived to have 
him poisoned at a public banquet. Agrippina, how- 
ever, still retained her natural ferocity : she took every 
opportunity of obliging and flattering the tribunes and 
eenturions ; she heaped up treasures with a rapacity 
beyond her natural avarice ; all her actions seemed cal- 
culated to raise a faction, and mzke herself formidable 
to the emperor. Whereupon Nero commanded her 
German guard to be taken from her, and obliged her 
to lodge out of the palaee. He also forbade partietilar 
persons to visit her, and went himself but rarely and 
ceremoniously to pay her his respects. She now, there- 
fore, began to find, that, with the emperor’s Sulhoue, she 
had lost the assiduity of her friends. She was even ac- 
eused by Silana of conspiring against her son, and of 
designing to marry Plautius, a person descended from 
Augustus, and making him emperor. <A short time 
after, Pallas her favourite, together with Burrhus, 

were arraigned for a similar offence, and intending to 
set up Cornelius Sylla. These informations being pro- 
ved void of any foundation, the informers were banish- 
ed; a punishment which was considered as very inade- 
quate to the greatness of the offenee. 

As Nero increased in years, his erimes seemed to 
inerease in equal proportion. He now began to find a 
pleasure in running about the city by night, disguised 
like a slave. In this vile habit he entered taverns and 
brothels, attended by the lewd ministers of his plea- 
sures, attempt ng the lives of such as opposed him, and 
fr equently endangering his own. In imnitation of the 
emperor’s exawiple, numbers of profligate young men 
infested the streets likewise ; so that every night the 
city was filled with tumult and disorder. However, 
the people bore all these levities, whieh they aser ibed 
to the emperor’s youth, with patienee, having occasion 
every day to experience his liberality, and having also 
been gratified by the abolition of many of their taxes. 
The provinces also were no way affeeted by these riots ; 
for except disturbances on the side of the Parthians, 
which were soon suppressed,;thcy enjoyed the most per- 
fect tranquillity. 

But those sensualities, which, for the first four years 
of his reign, produced but few disorders, in the fifth 
became alarming. He first began to transgress the 
bounds of decency ; ; by publicly abandoning “Octavia, 
his present wife, and then by taking Poppea, the wife 
of his favourite Otho, a woman more celebrated for 
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her beauty than her virtues. This was ancther grating 
circunistance to Agrippin:, who vainly used all “her in- 
terest to disgrace Poppea, and reinstate herself in her 
son’s lost favour. Historians assert, that she even offer- 
ed to satisfy his passion herself by an incestuous com- 
phanee ; and that, had not Sencea interposed, the son 
would have joined in the mother’s crime. This, how. 
ever, docs not seem probable, since we find Poppea vic~ 
torious, sosn after, in the contention of interests; and 
at last impelling Nero to parnicide, to satisfy her re- 
venge. 
his present wife, and marry her self: she reproached him 
as a pupil, who wanted not only power over others, but 
liberty to direct himself. She insinu:ted the dangerous 
designs of Agrippina; and, by degrees, accustomed 
his mind to reflect on parric'de without horror. His 
cruelties against his mother began rather by various cir- 
cumstanees of petty malice than by any downright in- 
He encouraged several persons to tease her with 
litigious suits ; and employed some of the mcancst of 
the people to sing satirieal songs against her, under her 
windows: but, at last, finding these meficetual in 
breaking her spirit, he resolved on putting her to death. 
His first attempt was by poison ; but this, though twice 
repeated, proved ineffectual, as she had fortified her 
constitution against it by antidotes. This failing, a ship 
was contrived in so artificial a manner as to fall to pieces 
in the water; on board of whieh she was invited to sail 
to the coasts of Calabria. However, this plot was as 
ineffectual as the former: the mariners, not being ap- 
prised of the seeret, disturbed each other's operatious ; 
so that the ship not sinking as readily as was expected, 
Agrippina found means to eoutinue swimming, till she 
was taken up by sonie trading vessels passing that way. 
Nero finding all his m. ichinations were discover ed, re- 
solved to throw off the mask, and put her openly to 
death, without further delay. He therefore caused a 
report to be spread, that she had conspired against him, 
and that a poniard was dropped at his feet by one who 
pretended a command from Agrippina to assassinate 
him. In eonsequence of this, he applied to his gover- 
nors Seneca and Burrhus, for their advice how to act, 
and thicir assistance in ridding him of his fears. Things 
were how come to such a crisis, that no middle way 
could be taken ; and either Nero or Agrippina was to 
fall. Seneca, therefore, kept a profound silence ; while 
Burrhus, with more resolution, refused to be perpetra- 
tor of so great a crime; alleging, that the army was 
entircly devoted to all the descendants of Cesar, and 
would never be brought to imbrue ther hands im the 
blood of any of Ins family. In this embarrassment, 
Anicetus, the contriver of the ship above mentioned, 
offered his services ; which Nero aceepted with the 
greatest joy, erying out, “ That then was the firs mo- 
ment he ever found himselfan emperor.” ‘This freed- 
man, therefore, taking with him a body of soldiers, 
surrounded the hon e of Agrippina, and then forced 
open the doors. The cxeeutioners having dispatehed 
her with several wounds, left her dead on the eoueh, and 
went to inform Nero of what they had donc. come 
historians say, that Nero came immediately to view the 
body ; that he continued to gaze upon it with pleasure, 
and ended his horrid survey, by coolly observing, that 
he never thought his mother had been so handsome — 
+ Cc However 
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However this be, he vindicated his eonduct next day 
to the senate; who not only excused, but applauded 
is impiety. 

; “All a * of virtue being thus broken down, 
Nero now gave 2 loose to his appetites, that were not 
only sordid but inhuman. There seemed an odd eon- 
trast in his disposition ; for while he practised cruelties 
which were sufficient to make the mind shudder with 
horror, he was fond of those amusing arts that soften 
and refine the heart. He was particularly addicted, even 
from childhood, to music, and not totally ignorant of 
poetry. But chariot-driving was his favourite pursust. 
He never missed the circus, when charict-races were to 
be exhibited there ; appearing at first privately, and 
coon after publicly; till at last, his passion increasing by 
indulgence, he was not content with being merely a 
spectator, but resolved to become one of the principal 
performers. His governors, however, did all in their 
power to restrain this perverted ambition ; but finding 
him resolute, they inclosed a space of ground in the 
valley of the Vatican, where he first exhibited only to 
some chosen spectators, bunt shortly after invited the 
whcletown. ‘I'he praises of his flattering subjects only 
stimulated him still more to these unbecoming pursuits; 
so that he now resolved to assume anew character, and 
to appear as a singer upon the stage. 

His passion for music, as was observed, was no less 
natural to him than the former; but as it was less manly, 
so he endeavoured to defend it by the example of some 
of the most celebrated men, who practised it with the 
samefondness. He had been instructed in the principles 
of this art from his childhood ; and upon his advance- 
ment to the empire, he had put himself under the most 
celebrated masters. He patiently submitted to their 
instructions, and used all those methods which singers 
practise, either to mend the voice, or improve its volu- 
bility. Yet, notwithstanding all his assiduity, his voice 
was but a wretched one, being both feeble and un- 
pleasant. However, he was rezolved to produce it to 
the public, such as it was ; for flattery, he knew, would 
supply every deficiency. His first public appearance 
was at games of his own institution, called juveniles ; 
where he advanced upon the stage, tuning his instru- 
ment to his vcice with great appearance of skill. A 
group of tribunes and centurions attended behind him ; 
while his old governor Burrhus stood by his hopeful 
pupil, with indignation in his countenance, and praises 
on his lips. 

He was desirous also of beccming a poet: but he 
was nnwilling to undergo the pain of study, which a 
proficiency in that art requires ; he was desirous of be- 
ing a poet ready made. 
gether several persons, whowere considered asgreat wits 
at court, though but very little known as such to the 
public. These attended him with verses which they 
had composed at home, or which they blabbed out ex. 
temporancously ; and the whole of their compositions 
being tacked togcther, by his. direction, was culled a 
poem. Nor was he without his philosophers alsu ; he 
took a pleasure in hearing their debates af:er supper, 
but he heard them mere’y fcr his amusement. 

Furnished with such talents as these for giving 
pleasure, he was resolved to make the tonr of his em- 
pire, and give the most public display of his abilities 
wherever he came. 
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upon leaving Rome, was Naples. The crowds there 
were so. great, and the curiosity of the people so ear- 
nest in hearing him, that they did not perceive an 
earthquake that happened while he was singing. His 
desire of gaining the superiority over the other actors 
was truly ridiculous: he made interest with luis judges, 
reviled his competitors, furmced private factions to sup- 
port him, all in imitation of those who got their liveli- 
hood upon the stage. While he continued to perform, 
no mai was permitted to depart from the theatre, upon 
any pretence whatsoever. Some were so fatigued with 
hearing him, that they leaped privately from the walls, 
or pretended to fail into fainting fits, in order to be 
earried out. Nay, it is said, that several women were 
delivered inthe theatre. Soliiers were placed in several 
parts to observe the looks and gestures of the spectators, 
either to direct them where to point their applause, or 
restrain their dispieasure. An old senator, named Ves- 
pasian, afterwards emperor, happening to fall asleep up- 
on one of these occasions, very narrowly escaped with 
his life. ; 

After being fatigued with the praises of his coun< 
trymen, Nero resolved upon going over into Greece, 
to receive new theatrical honours. The occasion was 
this. The cities of Greece had madc a law to send him 
the crowns from-all the games ; and deputies were ac- 
cordingly dispatched with this (to him) important em- 
bassy. As he one day entertained them at his table in 
the most sumptuous manner, and conversed with them 
with the utmost familiarity, they entreated to hear him 
sing. Upon his complying, the artful Greeks testified 
all the marks of ecstasy and rapture. Applauses so 
‘warm were peculiarly pleasing to Nero: he could not 
refrain from erying out, That the Greeks alone were 
worthy to hear him ; and accordingly prepared without 
delay to go into Greece, where he spent the whole year 
ensuing. In this journcy, his retinue resembled an ar- 
my in number ; but it was only composed of singers, 
dancers, taylors, and other attendants upon the theatre. 
He passed over all Greece, and exhibited at all their 
games, which he ordere:l to be celcbrated in one year. 
At the Olympic games he resolved to show the people 
something extraordinary ; wherefore, he drove a cha- 
riot with 10 herses ; but being unable to sustain the vio- 
lence of the motion, he was driven from his seat. The 
spectators, however, gave their unanimous applause,and 
he was crowned as conqueror. In this manuer he ob- 
tainel the prize at the Isthmian, Pythian, and Nemean 
games. The Greeks were not sparing of their crowns ; 
he ovtained 1800 of them. An unfortunate singer 
happened to oppose him on one of these occasions, and 
excrted all the powers of his art, which, it appcars, 
were prodigious. But he seems to have been a better 


, Singer thai a politician; for Nero ordered him to be 


killed on the spot. Upon his return from Greece, he 
entered Naples, through a breach in the wal!s of the 
city, as was customary with those who were conquerors 
in the Olympic games. But all the splendour of hiis re- 
turn was reserved tor his entry into Rome. There. le 
appeared scated in the chariot of Augustus, dressed in 
roves of purple, and crowned with wild olive, which 
was the Olympic garland. He tore in his hand the Py- 
thian crown, and had 1100 more carried before him.— 
Beside him sat one Diodcrus, a musician; and bebind 
um followed a band of singers, as numerous as a le- 
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gion, wlio sug in honour of his victories. The senate, 
the knights, and the peopie, attended this puerile page- 
ant, filling the air with their acclamations. ‘lhe whole 
city was i!luminated, every street smoked with incense; 
wherever he passed, victims were slain ; the pavement 
was strewed with saffron, while garlands of flowers, 
ribbons, fowls, and pasties, (for so we are told), were 
showered down upon him from the windows as he passed 
along. So many honours only inflamed his desire of 
acquiring new; he at last began to take lessons in 
wrestling ; willing to imitate Hercules in strength, as 
he had rivalled Apollo in activity. He also caused a 
lion of pasteboard to be made with great art, against 
which he undauntedly appeared in the theatre, and 
struck it down with a blow of his club. 

But his cruelties even outdid all his other extrava- 
gancies, a complete list of which would exceed the lhi- 
mits of the present article. He was often heard to 
observe, that he had rather be hated than loved. When 
one happened to say in his presence, That the world 
might be burned when he was dead: “ Nay,” replied 
Nero, “ let it be burnt while I am alive.” In fact, a 
great part of the city of Rome was consnmed by fire 
shortly after. This remarkable conflagration took place 
in the 11th yeu of Nero’s reign. The fire began 
among certain shops, in which were kept such goods as 
were proper to fred it ; and spread every way with such 
amazing rapidity, that its havock was felt in distant 


streets, before any measures to stop it could be tried. 


Besides an infmite number of common honses, all the 
noble monuments of antiquity, all the stately palaces, 
temples, porticoes, with goods, riches, furniture, and 
merchandise, to an immense value, were devoured by 
the flames, which raged first in the low regions of ihe 
city, aud then mounted to the higher with such terrible 
violence and impetuosity, as to frustrate all reliet. The 


shrieks of the women, the various efforts of some en- 


deavouring to save the young and tender, of others at- 
teinpting to assist the aged and infivm, and the hurry of 
such as strove only to provide for themselves, occasioned 
a mutual interruption and universal contusion. Many, 
while they chiefly regarded the danger that pursued 
them from behind, found themselves suddenly involved 
in the flames before and on every side. If they escaped 
into the quarters adjoining, or into the parts quite re- 
mote, there tov they met with the devouring flimes. 


At last, not knowing whither to fly, nor where to seek 


sanctuary, they abandoned the city, and repaired to the 
open fields. Some, out of despair for the loss of their 
whole substance, others, through tenderness for thcir 
children and relations, whom they had not been abie to 
snatch from the flames, suffered themselves to perish in 
them, thongh they might easily have found ‘means to 
escape. No mau dared t+ stop the progress of the fire, 
there being many who had no other busine:s but to pre- 
vent with repeated menaces all attempts of that nature : 
hay, some were, in the face of the public, seen to throw 
lighted fire-brands into the houses, loudly declaring that 
they were authorised so to do; but whether this was 
only a device to plunder the more freely, cr in reality 
they had such orders, was never certainly known. 
Nero, who was then at Antium, cid not offer to re- 
turn to the city, till he heard that the flames were ad- 
vancing to his palace, which, after his arrival, was, in 
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with all the houses adjoining to it. However, Nero, 
affecting compassion for the multitude, thus vagabond 
and bereft of their dwellings, laid open the field of 
Mars, and all the great edifices erected there by Agrip- 
pa, and even hisown gardens. He likewise caused ta- 
bernacles to be reared in haste for the reception of the 
fortorn populace ; from Ostia, too, and the neighbour- 
ing Cities, were brought, by his orders, all sorts of fur- 
niture and necessaries, and the price of corn was Consi- 
derably lessened. But these bounties, however generous 
and popular, were bestowed in vain, because a report 
was spread abroad, that, during the time of this gene- 
ral conflagration, he mounted his domestic stage, and 
sung the destruction of Troy, comparing the present 
desolation to the celebrated calamities of antiquity. At 
length, on the sixth day, the fury of the flames was 
stopped at the foot of Mount Aisquiline, by levelling 
with the ground an infinite number of buildings; so 
that the fire found nothing to encounter but the open 
fields and empty air. | 

But scarce had the late alarm ceased, when the fire 
broke out anew with fresh rage, but in places more 
wide and spacions; whence fewer persons were destroy- 
ed, but more temples and public porticces were over- 
thrown. As this second conflagration broke out in cer- 
tain buildings belonging to Tigellinus, they were both 
generally ascribed to Nero: and it was conjectured, 
that, by destroying the old city, he aimed atthe glory 
of building a new one, and calling it by hisname. Of 
the fourteen quarters into whicli kome wasdivided, four 
remained entire, three were laid in ashes, and, in the se« 
ven others, there remained here and there a few liouses, 
miserably shattered, and half consumed. Among the 
many ancient and stately edifices, which the rage of’ the 
flames utterly consumed, Tacitusreckons the temple de- 
dicated by Servius Tullius to the Moon ; the temple 
and great altar consecrated by Evander to Hercules ; 
the chapel vowed by Romulus to Jupiter Statcr; the 
court of Numa, with the temple of Vesta; and in it 
the tutelar gods peculiar to the Romans. In the same 
fate were involved the inestimable treasures acquired by 
so many victories, the wonderful works of the best 
painters and sculptors of Greece, and, what is still more 
to be lamented, the ancient writings of the celebrated 
authors, till then preserved perfectly entire. It was cb- 
served, that the fire began the same day on whiicli the 
Gauls, having formerly taken the city, burnt it to the 
ground. : 

Upon the ruins of the demolished city, Nero found- 
ed a palace, which he called his golden house ; though 
it was not so much admired on account of an immense 
profusion of gold, precious stones. and other inésti« 
mable ornaments, as for its vast extent, containing sp2- 
cious fields, large wildernesses, artificial lakes, thick 
woods, orchards, vineyards, hills, groves, &c. The 
entrance of this stately edifice was wide encugnh to re- 
ceive a colossus, representing Nero, 120 fect high: the 
galleries, which consisted of three rows of tal! pillars, 
were each a full mile in length ; the lakes were encom- 
passed with magnificent buildings, in the manrer of ci- 
ties; and the wuods stocked with all manner of wild 
beasts. The house itself was tiled with gold: the walls 
were covered with the same metal, and ricily adorned 
with precious stones and mother-of-pearl, which inthose 
days was valued above gold: the timber-work and ceil- 
Ceg ings 
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ngs of the rooms were inlaid with gold and ivory: the 
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mament both inits figure and motion, tnrning incessant- 
ly about night and dav, and sbowering all sorts of 
sweet waters. When this magnificent structure was fi- 
nished, Nero approved of it ovly so far as to say, that 
at length he began to lodge like a man. Piiny tells us, 
that this palace extended quite round the city. Nero, It 
seems, did not finish it; for the first order Otho signed 
was, as we read in Suetonius, for fiftv millions of sester- 
ces to he employedin perfectingthe yolden palace which 
Nero had begun. : 

The projectors of the plan were Severus and Celer, 
two bold andenterprising men, who soon -fter put the 
emperor upo'a -till more expensive and arduous under- 
taking, namely, that of cutting a canal through hard 
rocks and steep mountains, from the lake Avernus to 
the month of the Tiber, 160 miles in length, and of 
such breadth that two galleys of five ravks of oars might 
eusi'v pass abreast. His view in this was to open a 
communication betweev Rome and Campania, free from 
the troubles and dangers of the sea; for this very year, 
a great number of ves-els laden with corn were ship- 
wrecked at Misenum, the pilots choosing rather to ven- 
ture out in a violent storm, than not to arrive at the 
time they were expected by Nero. For the executing 
of this great undertaking, the ew peror ordered the pri- 
soners from ali parts to be transported into Italy ; and 
such as were convicted, whatever their crimes were, to 
be condemned only to his works. Nero, who under- 
took nothing with more ardour and readiness than what 
wasdeemedimpossible, expended inci ediblesums in this 
rash undertaking, and exer‘ed all his might to cut 
through the mountains adjoining to the lake Avernus ; 
but, not being able to remove by art the obstacies of 
nature, he was in the end obliged to drop the enter- 
prise. 

The ground that was not taken up by the founda- 
tions of Nera’s own palace, he assigned for houses, 
which were not placed, as after the burning of the 
city by the Gauls, at randum, and without order ; but 
the streets werelaidout regularly, spacious and straight; 
the edifices restrained to a certain height, perhaps of 
70 feet, according tothe plan of Augustus ; the courts 
were widened ; and to all the great houses which stood 
by themselves, and were called zsles, large porticoes 
were added, which Nero engaged to raise at bis own 
expence, and to deliver to each proprietor the squares 
about them clear from all rubbish. He likewise pro- 
mised rewards according to every man’s rank and sub- 
stance ; and. fixed a day for the performance of his 
promise, on condition that against that day their several 
houses and palaces were finished. He moreover made 
the following wiseregulations to obviatesuch a dreadful 
calamity for the future ; to wit, That the new buildings 
should be raised to a certain height without timber ; 
that they shonld be arched with stone trom the quarries 
of Gabii aud Alba,. which were proof against fire ; 
that over the common springs, which were diverted by 
private men for their own uses, overseers should be 
placed to prevent that abuse ; that every citizen should 
have ready in hi: house seme machine proper to extin- 
guish the fire; that no wall shou'd be common to two 
houses, but every house be inclosed within itsown pecu- 
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liar walls, &c. Thus the city in a short time rose on 
of its ashes with new lustre, and more beautifui than 
ever. However, some believed, that the ancient form 
was more conducive to he lih, the rays of the sun be- 
ing hardly felt on account of the narrowness of the 
streets, and the height of the buildings, whereas now 
there was no shelter against the scorching heat. We 
are told, that Nero de-igned to extend the walls to Os- 
tia, and to bring from thence by a canal the sea, into the 
city. 

‘The emperor used every art to throw the odium of 
this conflagration upon the Christians, who were at 
that time gaining ground in Rome. Nothinz could be 
more dreadiul than the persecution raised against them 
upon this f lse accusation, of which an account 1s given 
under the artice Ecclesiastical History. Hitherto, 
however, the citizensof Rome seemed comparatively ex- 
empted from his cruelties, which chiefly fell upon stran- 
gers and his nearest connections ; but a conspiracy 
formed against him by Piso, a man of great power and 
integrity, which was prematurely discovered, opened a 
new train of suspicions that destroyed many of the prin- 
cipal families in Rome. This conspiracy, in which se- 
veral of the chief men of the city were concerned, was 
first discovered by the indiscreet zeal of 2 woman named 
Epicharis, who, bysome means now unknown, liad been 
led intothe plot, which she revealed to Volusius, a tri- 
bune, in order to prevail upon him to be an accomplice. 
Volusius, instead of coming into her design, went and 
discovered what he had learned to Nero, who immedi- 
ately put Epicharis in prison. Soon after, a freedman 
belonging to Scznius, one of the accomplices, made a 
farther discovery. The conspirators were examined 
apart ; and as their testimonies differed, they were put 
tothe torture. Natalis was the first who made a con- 
fession of his own guilt and that of many others. Sca-~ 
nius gave a list of the conspirators still more ample. 
Lucan, the poet, was amongst the number ; and he, hke 
tlie rest, in order to save himself, still farther enlarged 
the catalogue, naming, among others, Attilia, his own 
mother. Epicharis was now, therefore, again called 
upon and put to the torture; but her fortitude was 
proof ayainst all the tyrant’s cruelty ; neither scourging 
nor burning, nor all the malicious methods used by the 
executioners, could extort the smallest confession. She 
was therefore remanded to prison, with orders to have 
her tortures renewed the day following: In the mean 
time, she fonnd an opportunity of strangling herself 
with her handkerchief, by hanging it against the back 
of her chair. On the discoveries already made, Piso, 
Lateranns, Fennius Rufus, Subrius Flavius, Sulpicius, 
Asper, Vestinus the consul, andnumberless others, were 
all executed without mercy. But the two most re- 
markable personages who fell on this occasion were Se- 
neca the philosopher, and Lucan the poet, who was 
his nephew. It is not certainly known whether Se- 
neca was really concerned in tlis conspiracy or not.— 
This great man had for some time perceived the out- 
rageous conduct of his pupil; and, fincing himself in- 
cap“b'e of controuling his savage disposition, hi:d re- 
tired from court into solitude and privacy.. However, 
his retreat dil not now protect him; for Nero, either 
having real testimony against him, or else hating him 
for his virtues, sent a tribune to inform him that he was 
suspectect 
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susnected as an accomplice, and soon after sent himan Nero proceeded in his cruelties at Reme with unaba‘ed Rome. 


order to put himself to death, with which he com- 
plied. 

In this manrer was the whole city filled with slauzh- 
ter, and frightful instances of treachery. No master 
was secure from the vengeance of his slaves, nor even 
parents from the baser attempts of their children. Not 
only throughout Rove, but the whole country reund, 
bodies of soldiers were scen in pursuit of the suspected 
and the guilty. Whole crowds of wretches loaded with 
chains were led every day to the gates of the palace, to 
wait their sentence trom the tyrant’s own lips. He 
always presided at the torture in person, attended by 
Tigellinus, captaiu of the guard, who, from being the 
most abandoned man in Rome, was now become his 
principal minister and favourite. 

Nor were the Roman provinces in a better situation 
than the capital city. ‘The example of the tyrant 
seemed to influence his governors, who gave instances 
not only of their rapacity, but of their cruclty, in every 
part of the empire. In the seventh year of his reign, 
the Britons revolted, under the conduct of their queen 


- Boadicea *; but were at last so complctely defeated, 


that ever after, during the continuance of the Romans 
among them, they lost not only all hopes, but even all 
desire of freedom. 

A war also was carried on against the Parthians for 
the greatest part of this reign, conducted by Corbulo ; 
who, after many successes, had dispossessed Tiridates, 
and setiled Tigranes in Armenia in his room. Tiri- 
dates, however, was soon after restored by an invasion 
of the Parthians into that country ; but being once 
more opposed by Corbulo, the Romans and Parthians 
came to an agreement, that Tiridates should continue 
to govern Armenia, upon condition that he should lay 
down his crown at the feet of the emperor’s statue, and 
receive it as coming from him ; all which he shortly 
after performed. A ceremony, however, which Nero 
desired to have repeated to his person; wherefore by 
letters and premises he invited Tiridates to Rome, 
granting him the most magnificent supplies for his jour- 
ney. Nero attended his arrival with very sumptuous 
preparations. He received him seated on a throne, ac- 
compzenied by the senate standing round him, and the 
whole army drawn out with allimaginable splendonr.— 
Tiridates asce:. ded the throne with great reverence; and 
approsching the emperor fell down at hisfeet, and in the 
most abject termsacknowledged himselfhis slave. Nero 
raised hint up, telling him with equal arrogance, that 
he did well, and that by his submission he had gained a 
kingdom which his ancestors could never acquire by 
their arms. He then placed the crown on his head, 
and, afterthe most costly ceremoniesand entertainments, 
he was sent back to Armenia, with incredible sums of 
Money to defray the expences of his return. 

In the 12th year of this emperor’s regen, the Jews 
aiso revolted, having been severely oppressed by the 
Roman goveinor. It is said that Florus, in particular, 
Was arrive! at that degree of tyranny, that ty pub'ic 
proclamation he gave permissinu to p!under the coun- 
try, provided he received half the spoi]. These oppres- 
sions drew such a train of cala ities after them, that 


the sufferings of all other nations were slight in compa- 


rigon to what this devoted people afterwards endured, as 
is related under the article Jews. In the mean time, 


severity. 

The valiant Corbulo, wh» had gained so many victo- 
ries over the Parthians, could not escape his fury. Nor 
did the empres-: Poppzes herself escape ; whom, in a fit 
of anzer, he kicked when she was pregnant, by which 
she misearrieland died. At last the Romans ivegan to 
prow weary of snch a monster, »nd there appeared a ge- 
neral revolution iz all the provinces: 

The first appeared in Gaul, under Julius Vindex, 
who commended the legions there. and publicly pretest- 
ed sgainst the tyrannical government of Nerv. He a- 
peared to have no other motive for this revo't then tnat 
of freeing the world from an oppressor ; for when it 
was tol him that Nero had -et a reward upon his head 
of 10,000,000 of sesterces, he made this gallant an- 
swer, “ Whoever brings me Nero’s head, shali, if he 
pleases, have mine.” But still more to show that he 
was not actuated by motives of private ambiti n, he 
proclaimed Sergius Galba emperor, anid invitei him 
to join in the revolt. Galba, who was at that time go- 
vernor of Spain, was equally remarkable for his wisdom 
in peace and his courage in war. But as ail talents 
under corrupt princes are dangerous, he for some vears 
had seemed willing to court obscurity. giving bim«eif 
up to an inactive life, and avoiding all opportunities of 
signalizing his valour. Henow therefore, either through 
the caution attending old age, or from a total wast of 
ambition, appeared little inclined to] in with Vindex, 
and continued for sometime to deliberate with his friends 
on the part he should take. 

In the mean time, Nero, who had been apprised of 
the proceedings against him in Gaul, appeared toially 
regardless of the danger, privately flattering him: e'f that 
the suppression of this revolt would give him an oppor- 
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tunity for fresh confiscations. But the actual revolt of 31S 
Galba, the news of which arrived soon after, affected lk 


him ina very different manner. The reputition of that 
general was snch, that from the mument he © ecl.red 
against him, Nero considered himself as undone. He 
received the account: as he was at supper ; and instant- 
ly, struck with: terror, overtu:ned the table with his 
foot, breaking two crystal vases of immense value. Fie 
then fell into a swoon ; from which when he-recovered, 
he tore his clothes, and struck Ins head, eryiny out 
“that he wes utterly undone.” He then began to me- 
ditate slauzhters more extensive than he had ye: com- 
mitted. He re-olved to mass-cre all the governors of 
provinces, to destroy all exiles, and to murder al: the 


Gauls in Romi, as a punishment tor the treacrery of. 


thei: countrymen. In short. inthe wildaess of hi- rage, 
he thought of poisoning tiie whole senate. of burning 
the city, and turning the tious kept tur the purposes of 
the theatre out upon the peo;le. 
impracticable, he resolved at lust to tace the dancer iu 
person. But his very preparation: served to mark the 
infatuation of his mind. His: ptincipal ezre was, to 
provide wagyons for the convenient carriage of his mu. 
sical instruments ; ane! to dress cut his concubines like 
Amazons, with whom he intended to face the enemy. 
He also macea resolution, thatif he came off with -ate. 
ty and empire, he wourd appear again upon tive theatre 
with the lute, and would equip bimseli as a panio- 

mime. 
While Nero was thus frivolcusly employed, the revolt 
became 
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became general. Not only the armies in Spain and Gaul, 
but also the legions in Germany, Africa, and Lusitania, 
declared againsthim. Virginius Rufus alone, who com- 
manded an army on the Upper Rhine, fer a while con- 
tinued in suspense ; during whichhis forces, without his 
permission, falling upon the Gauls, routed them with 
great slaughter, and Vindex slew himself. But this 1] 
success no way advanced the interests of Nero ; he was 
so detested by the whole empire, that he could find none 
of the armies faithful to him, bowever they might dis- 
agree with each other. He therefore called for Lo- 
custa to furnish him with poison ; and, thus prepared 
for the worst, he retired to the Servilian gardens, with 
aresolution of flying into Egypt. He accordingly dis- 
patched the freedmen, in whom he had the most con- 
fidence, to prepare a fleet at Ostia ; and in the mean- 
while sonuded, in person, the tribunes and centurions of 
the guard, to know if they were willing to share his for- 
tunes. But they: all excused themselves, under divers 
pretexts. One of them had the boldness to answer hiin 
by a part ofa linefrom Virgil: Usque adeone miserum est 
mort ? “ Ts death then sucha misfortune?” Thus desti- 
tute of every resource, all the expedients that cowar- 
dice, revenge, or terror could produce, took place in 
his mind by turns. He at one time resolved to take re- 
fuge among the Parthians ; at another, to deliver him- 
selfup tothe mercy of the insurgents; one while he 
determined to mount the restrum, to ask pardon for 
what was past, and to conciude with promises of amend- 
ment for the future. With these gloomy deliberations 
he went to bed; but waking abeut midnight, he was 
surprised to find his guards had left him. The prato- 
rian soliliers, i: fact, having been corrupted by their 
commander, had retired to their camp, and proc!aimed 
Galbs emperor. Nero immediately sent fir his friends 
to deliberate upon his present exigence ; but his friends 
also forsook him. Fle went in person from house to 
house ; but atl the doors were shut against him, and 
none were fomidio answer his inquiries. While he was 
pursuing this inquiry, his very domestics followed the 
general defection ; and having plundered his apartment 
escaned different ways 
ration, he desired that one of his favourite gladiators 
might come and dispatch him: but even in this request 
there was none found to obey. “‘ Alas! (cried he) 
have I neither friend nor enemy 2” And then running 


desperately forth, he seemed resolvedto plunge headlong 


into the Tiber. But just then his courage beginning to 
fil him, he made.a sudden stop, as if willing to recol- 
lect his reason ; and asked for some secret place, where 
he might re-assrme his courage, and meet death with 
becoming fortitude. In this distress, Phaon, one of 
ius freedmen, offered him his country-house, at about 
four miles distant, where he might for some time re- 
main concealed, Nero accepted his offer; and, half. 
dressed 2s he wes, with his head covered, and hiding 
his fuce witb a handkerchief, he mounted on horseback, 
attended hy four of his domesties, of whom the wretch- 
ed Sporus was one. Eis journey, though quite short, 
was crowded with adventures. Round him he heard 
nothing but confused noises from the camp, and the 
cries of the soldiers, imprecating athonsand evils upon 
Bey mM. A passenger, meetin;: him on the way, cried, 
_ Phere go nen m pursuit of Nero.” Another asked 
hin, tf there was any news of Nero in the ety? Fils 
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Being now reduced to despe- 


koM 
horse taking fright at a dead body that lay near ¢ 
road, he dropped his handerchief; and a soldier ¢ 
was near. addressed him by name. He now ther 
Guitted his horse, and forsaking the highway, entere 
thicket that led towards the back part of Phaon’s hous 
through which he crept, niaking the best of his wa 
among the reeds and brambles, with which the pl 
was overgrown. When he was arrived at the back part 
of the house, while he was waiting till there should he 
a breach made in the wall, he took up some water j 
the hollow of his hands from a pool to drink ; sayi 
“ To this liquor is Nero reduced.” When the h 
was made large enough to admit him, he crept int 
all-fours, and took 2 short repose upon a wretched 
let, that had been prepared for his reception. Be 
pressed by hunger, he demanded somev hat to eat : ¢ 
brought him a piece of brown bread, which he refuse 
but he drank a little water. During this interval, 
senate finding the preetorian guardsjhad taken part w 
Galba, declared him emperor, and condemned Nero to 
die more majorum ; that is, ‘‘ according to the rigour of 
the ancient laws.” These dreadful tidings were q 
ly bronght by one of Phaon’s slaves from the 
while Nero yet continued lingering between his | 
and his fears. When he was told of the resoluti 
the senate against him, he asked the messenger what 
meant by being punished “ according to the ngour 
the ancient laws?” To this he was answered, that the 
criminal was to be stripped naked, his head was to b 
fixed in a pillory, and in that posture he ve b 
scourged to death. Nero was so terrified at this, 
he seized two poniards which he had brought with] 
and examining their points, returned them to 
sheaths, saying, that the fatal moment was not ye 
rived. However, he had little time to spare; for th 
soldiers who had been sent in pursuit of him were ju: 
then appicaching the house: wherefore hearing # 
sound of the horses feet, he set a dagger to his throa 
with which, hy the assistance of Epaphroditus, hi 
freedman and secctary, he gave himself a morta 
wound. He was not quite dead wheu one of the 
turions entering :he rocm, and pretending he cam 
his relief, attempted to stop the blood with his d 
But Nero, regarding him with a stern countena 
said, “ It is nuw too late. Is this your fidelity 
Upon which, with his eyes fixed, and frightfully 
ing, he expired, in the 32d year of his age, and te 
14th of his reign. 

Galba was 72 years old when he was declared 1 
heror, and was then in Spain with his legions. Hi 
ever, he soon found. that his being raised to the th 
was but an inlet to new disquietudes. His first embar- 
rassinent srose from a disorder in his own army ; !0r 
upon his approaching the camp, one of the wings of 
horse repenting of their choice, prepared to revolt, end 
he found it no easy matter to reconcile them to theit 
duty. He also narrowly escapedassassination from seme 
slaves, who were presented to him by one of Ne 
freedmen with that intent. The death of Vindex al 
served to add not a little to his disquietudes ; sot 
upon his very entrance into the empire he had some 
thoughts of putting an end to kis own lite. But heat 
ing trom Rome that Nero was dead, and the empire 
transferved to him, he immediately assumed thie titleat 
ensigns of commend. in his journey towards It 


in 


ROM 
he was met by Rufus Virginius, who, finding the ce- 
~ nite had decreed him the government, came t» yield 
him obedience. This general had more than once re- 
fused the empire himself, which was offered him by his 
soldiers; alleging, that the senate alone had the dis- 
posal of it, and from them only he would accept the 
3 honour. | ; 
re Galba having been brought to the empire by means 
‘gimini- of his army, was at the same time willing to suppress 
uon. ‘their power to commit any future disturbance. His first 
__ “approach to Rome was attended with one of those ri- 
~~ ‘gerous strokes of justice w hich ought rather to be de- 
‘nominated cruel/y than any thing else. A body of ma- 
‘yiners, whom Nero had taken from the oar and enlisted 
‘among the legions, went to meet Galba, three miles 
from the city, and with loud importunities demanded a 
‘confirmation of what his predecessor had done in their 
favour. Galba, who was rigidly attached to the anci- 
ent discipline, deferred their request to another time. 
But they, considering this delay as equivalent to an ab- 
_ golute denial, insisted in a very disrespectful manner; and 
if aM ‘some of them even had recourse to arms: whereupon Gal- 
-_- ba ordered a body of horseattending him to ridein among 
them, and thus killed 7000 of them ; but not content 
_ with this punishment, he after wards ordered thein to be 
“decimated. Their insolence demanded correction ; but 
such extensive punishments deviated into cruelty. His 
_ next step to curb thie insolence of the suldiers, was his 
‘discharging the German cohort, which had been esta~ 
plished by the former emperors as a guard to their per- 
‘sons. Those he sent home to their own country nure- 
warded, pretending they were disaffected to his person. 


mous height in the last reign, with the strictest severi- 
4 My ; and to replenish the exchequer, which had been 
— qnite drained by the prodigality of his predecessors. 
But these attempts only brought on him the imputation 
of severity and avarice ; for the state was too much cor- 
rupted to admit of such an immediate transition from 
“vice to virtue. The people had long been maintained 


_perors, and could not think of being obliged to seek 
for new means of subsistence, and to retrench their su- 
~ perfiuitics. They began, therefore, to satirize the old 
man, and turn'the simplicity of his manners into ridi- 
-eule. Among the marks of avarice recorded of him, 
___ heis said tohave groaned upon having an expensive soup 
_ served up to his table; he is said to have presented to 
_ his steward, for his fidelity, a plate of beans; a famous 
_ player upon the flute named Canus, having greatly de- 
lighted him, it is reported, that he drew out his purse, 
and gave him five-pence, telling him, that it was pri- 
vate and not public money. By such ill-judged fruga- 
lities, at such a time, Galba began to lose his populari- 
_ ty; and he, who before his accession was esteemed by 
all, being become emperor, was considered with ridicale 
and contempt. But there are some circumstances al« 
leged against him, less equivocal than those trifling ones 
already mentioned. Shortly after his coming to Rome, 


awhich was that of Locusta, Elius, Vclicletus, Petro- 
Mus, and-Petinus, a'l the bloody ministers of Nero’s 
cruelty, drawn in fetters, through the city, and public- 
ly executed, But Tigeilinus, who had been more active 
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_ He seemed to have two other objects also in view ;, 
7 © Pay: ° ° ° p 
namely, to punish those vices which had come to anenor- 


_ insloth and luxury hy the prodigality of the former em-: 


_ the people were presented with a most grateful spectacle, | 
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than all the rest, was not there. > The crafty villain had 
taken care for his own safety, by the largeness of his 
bribes: and thongh the people cried out for vengeance 
against him at the theatre and at the circus, yet the 
emperor granted him his life and pardon. Helotus 
the eunuch, also, who had been the instrument of poi- 
soning Claudius, escaped, and owed his safety to the 
proper application of his wealth. Thus, by the ine- 
quality of his conduct, he became despicable to his sub- 
jects. At onetime shewing himself severe and frugal, 
at another remiss and prodigal ; condemning some il- 
lustrious persous without any hearing, and pardoning 
others though guilty: in short, nothing was done but 
by the mediation of his favourites; all offices were ve- 
nal, and all punishments redeemable by money. 
Affairs were in this unsettled posture at Rome, when 
the provinces were yet in a worse condition. Thesuc- 
cess of the army in Spain in choosing an emperor in- 
duced the legions in the other parts to wish for a simi- 
lar opportunity. Accordingly, many seditions were 
kindled, and several factions promoted in different parts 
of the empire, but: particularly in Germany. There 
were then in that province two Roman armies; the 
one which had lately attempted to make Rufus Virgi- 
mius emperor, as has been already mentioned, and 
which was commanded by his Heutenant; the other 
commanded by Vitellius, who long had an ambition 
to obtain the empire for himself.. The former of these 
armics despising their present general, and considering 
themselves as suspected by the emperor for having 


been the last to acknowledge his title, resolved now to 


be foremost in denying it. Accordingly, when they 
were summoned to take the oaths of homage and fide- 
hty, they refused to acknowledge any other commands 
but those of the senate. This refusal they backed by 
a message of the pratorian bands, importing, that they 
were resolved not to acquiesce in the election of an em- 


peror created in Spain, and desiring that the senate 


should proceed to a néw. choice. 

Galba being informed of this commotion, was sen- 
sible, that, besides his age, he was less respected for 
want of an heir. He resolved therefore to put what 


he had formerly designed in exeeution, and to adopt . 


some person whose virtues might deserve such advance- 
ment, and protect his declining age from danger. His 
favourites understanding his determination, instantly 
resolved to give him an heir of their own choosing ; so 
that there arose a great contention among them upon 
this occasion. Otho made warm application for him- 
self; alleging the grcat services he had done the em- 
peror, as bemg the first man of note who came to 
his assistance when he had declared. against Nero. How- 
ever, Galba, being fully resolved to consult the pu- 
blic good alone, rejected his snit; and on a day ap- 
pointed ordered Piso Lucinianus to attend him. The 
character given by historians of Piso, is, that he was 
every way worthy of the honour designed him. He 
was no way related to Galba ; and had no other interest 
but merit to recommend him to his favour. Takine 
this youth therefore by the hand, in the presence of 
his friends, he adopted him to succeed in the empire, 
giving him the most wholesome lessons for guiding. his 
future conduct. Piso’s conduct showed that he ws 
highly deserving this distinction : in all his deportment 
there appeared such modesty, firmness, end equality of 
mini, 
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mind, as bespoke him rather capable of discharging, 
than ambitious of obtaining, his present @guity. But 
the army and the senate did not seem equally disinte- 
rested upon this occasion; they had been so long used to 
bribery and corruption, that they could now bear no 
enperor who was not in a capacity of satisfying their 
avarice. The adoption therefore of Piso was but coldly 
received ; for his virtues were no recommendation in a 
nation! of universal depravity. 

Otho now finding his hopes of adoption wholly frus- 
trated, and still further stimulated by the immense load 
of debt which he had contracted by his riotous way of 
living, resolved upon obtaining ‘the empire by force, 
since he could not by peaceable succession. Jn fact, 
his circumstances were so very desperate, that he was 
heard to say, that it was equal to him whether he fell 
by his enemics in the ficld or by his crecitors in the 
city. He therefore raised a moderate sum of money, 
by selling his interest to a person who wanted a place ; 
and with this bribed tv o subaltern officers in the pre- 
torian bands supplying the deficiency of largesses by 
promises and plausible pretences. Having in this man- 
ner, in less than eight days, corrupted the fidelity of 
the soldiers, he stole secretly from the emperor while 
he was. sacrificing ; and assembling the soldiers, in a 
short speech urged the cruelties and avarice of Galba. 
Finding these his invectives received with universal 
shouts by the whole army, he entirely threw off the 
mask, and avowed his intentions cf dethroning lium. 
The soldiers being ripe for sedition, immediately se- 
couded his vieas: taking Otho upon their shoulders, 
they instantly proclaimed him emperor ; and, to stiike 
the citizens with terror, carried him with their swords 
drawn into the camp. 

Galba, in the mean time, being informed of the re- 
volt of the army, seemed utterly confounded, and in 
want of sufficient resolution to face an event which he 
should have long foreseen. In this manner the poor old 
man continued wavering and doubtfil ; till, at last, be- 
ing deluded by a false report of Otho’s being slain, he 
rode into the forum in complete armour, attended by 
many of his followers. Just at the same instant a 
bedy of horse sent from the camp to destroy him en- 
tered on the opposite side, and each party prepared 
for the encounter. [or some time hostilities were sus- 
pended on each side ; Galba, confused and irresolute, 
and his antagonists struck with, horror at the baseness 
of their enterprise. At length, however, finding the 
emperor in some measure deserted by his adherents, 
they rushed in ‘upon -him, trampling under foot the 
crowds of people:that then filled the forum. Galba see- 
ing them approach, seemed to recollect all his former 
fortitule ; and bending his head forward, bid the assds- 
sins strike it off if it were tor the good of the people. 


‘This was quickly performed ; and his head being set 


upon the point of a lance, was presented to Otho, who 
ordered it to be contemptuously carried round the camp; 
his body remaining exposed in the streets till it-was bu- 
ried-by one of his slaves. He dicd in the 73d year ‘of 
his age, after a short reign of seven months. 

No s oner was Galba thus murdered, than the éc- 
nate and people ran in crowds to the camp, contend- 
ing who should be foremost in extolling the virtues of 
the new emperor, and depressing the character of him 
they had so unjustly destroyed. ‘Each laboured to ex. 
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cel the rest in his instances of homage ; and the less hig _, 
affections were for him, the more did he indulge al] 
the vehemence of exaggerated praise. Otho finding 
himself surrounded by congratulating mult tudes, im. 
mediately repaired to the senate, where he received the 
titles usually given to the emperors ; and from thence 
returned to the palace, seemingly resolved to reform his 
life, and assume manners becoming the greatness of his _ 
station. | mm) 

He began his reign by a signal instance of clc nen. 
cy, by pardoning Marius Celsus, who had been highly — 
favoured by Galba; and not contented with barely for. 
giving, he advan:ed him to the Isghest honours; as. 
sertng, that “ fidelity deserved every reward.” This 
act of clemency was followed by another of justice, 
equally agreeable to the people. ‘Tigellinus, Nero’s fa. 
vour te, he who had been the promoter of all his cruel. 
ties, was now put to death; and all such as had been 
unjustly banished, or stripped, at his instigation, during 
Nero’s reign, were restored to their country and fore 
tunes. 

In the mean time, the legions in Lower Germany 
having been purchased by the large gifts and spec ous tm 
promises of Vitellius their general, were at length in. 
duced to proclaim him emperor ; and regardless of the — 
senate, declared th t they had an equal right to ap. 
point to that high station with the cohorts at Rome, 
The news of this conduct in the army soon spread cons 
sternation throughout Rome; but Otho was particu 
larly struck with the account, as being apprehensive 
that nothing but the blood of his countrymen could 
decide « contest of which his own ambition only was 
the cause. He now therefore sought to come to an 
agreement with Vitellius ; but this not succecding, 
sides began their preparations for war. News being 
received that Vitellius was upon his marcli to Italy, 
Otho departed from Rome with a vast army to oppose 
him. But though he was very powerful with regard 
to numbers, his men, being little used to war, co 
not be relied on He seemed by his behaviour s 
sible of the disproportion of his forces ; and he is 
to have been tortured with frightful dreanis and the 
most uneasy apprehensions. It is also reported by 
some, that one night fetching many profound sighs in 
his sleep, his servants ran hastily to his bed-side, and 
found hin stretched on the ground. -. He alleged he 
had seen the ghost of Galba, which had, in a threaten. 
ing manner, beat and pushed him from the bed; and 
he afterwards used many ex: iations to appease it. Hows 
ever this be, he procee:ed with a great show of coue 
rage till he arrived at the city of Brixellum, on ther 
ver Po, where he remained, sending his forces before 
him ‘under the conduct of his generals Suetonius and 
Celsus, who made what haste they could to give the 
enemy battle. The army of Vitellius, which consiste¢ 
of 70,000 men, was commanded by his generals Vé« 
Jens and Cecina, he himself remaining in Gaul in ordet 
to bring up the rest of his forees. Thus both s 
hastened to mect each other with so much anime 
and precipitation, that three considerable battles wat 
fought in the space of three days. Ove near Pl. centia 


, 
another near Cremona, and a third at a ; lace ca led. 
Castor ; in all which Otho had the advantage. bub 
these successes were but of short lived continuance; fot 
Valens and Cecina, who had hitherto acted separatelfs 
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joining their forces, and reinforcing their armies with 
fresh supplies, resolved to come to a general engage- 
ment. Otho, who by this time had joined his army 
at a little village called Bedriacum, finding the enemy, 


_ notwithstanding their late losses, inclined to come to a 


battle, resolved to call a council of war to determine 
upon the proper measures to be taken. His generals 
were of opinion to protract the war: but others, whose 
inexperience had given them confidence, declared, that 
nothing but a battle could relieve the miseries of the 
state; protesting, that Fortune, and all the gods, with 
the divinity of the emperor himself, favoured the de- 
sign, and would undoubtedly prosper the enterprise. 
In this advice Otho acquiesced : he had been for some 
time 60 uneasy under the war, that he seemed willing 
to exchange suspense for danger. However, he was so 
surrounded with flatterers, that he was prohibited from 


_ being personally present in the engagement, but pre- 


vailed upon to reserve himself for the fortune of the 
empire, and wait the event at Brixellum. The affairs 
of both armies being thus adjusted, they came to an en- 
gagement at Bedriacum; where, in the beginning, 
those on the side of Otho seemed to have the advantage. 
At length, the superior discipline of the legions of Vi- 
tellius turned the scale of victory. Otho’s army fled in 
great confusion towards Bedriacum, being pursued with 
a miserable slaughter all the way. 

In the mean time, Otho waited for the news of the 
battle with great impatience, and seemed to tax his mes- 
sengers with delay. The first account of his defeat was 
brought him by a common soldier, who had escaped 
However, Otho, who wis still 
surrounded by flatterers, was desired to give no credit 
to a base fugitive, who was guilty of falsehood only 
to cover his own cowardice. The soldier, however, still 
persisted in the veracity of his report; and, finding 
none inclined to believe him, immediately fell upon his 
sword, and expired at the emperor’s feet. Otho was 
so much struck with the death of this man, that he 
eried out, that he would cause the ruin of no more 
such valiant and worthy soldiers, but would end the 
eontest the shortest way ; and therefore having exhorted 
his followers te submit to Vitellius, he put an end to 
his own life. 

It was no sooner known that Otho had killed him- 
self, than all the soldiers repaired to Virginius, the eom- 
mander of the German legions, earnestly intreating him 


_- to take upon him the reins of government ; or at least, 


intreating his mediation with the generals of Vitellius 
in their favour. Upon his declining their request, Ru- 
brius Gallus, a person of considerable note, undertook 
their embassy to the generals of the conquering army ; 
and soon after obtained a pardon for all the adherents 
of Otho. 

Vitellius was immediately after declared emperor by 
the senate ; and received the marks of distinction which 
were now accustomed to follow the appointment of the 
strongest side. At the same time, Italy was severely 
distressed by the soldiers, who committed such outrages 
as exceeded all the oppressions of the most calamitous 
war. Vitelhus, who was yet in Gaul, resolved, before 
he set out for Rome, to punish the preetorian eohorts, 
who had been the instruments of all the late disturbances 
in the state. He therefore caused them to be disarmed, 
and deprived of the name and honour of soldiers. He 
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also ordeved 150 of those who were most guilty to be 
put to death. 

As he approached towards Rome, he passed through 
the towns with all imaginable splendour; his p:ssage by 
water was in painted galleys, adorned with garlands of 
flowers, and profusely furnished with the greatest deli- 
cacies. In his journey there was neither order nor dis- 
cipline among his soldiers; they plundered wherever 
they came with impunity ; and he seemed no way dis- 
pleased with the licentiousness of their behaviour. 

Upon his arrival at Rome, he entered the eity, not 
as a place he eame to govern with justice, but as a town 
that became his own by the laws of eonquest. He 
marched through the streets mounted on horseback, all 
in armour ; the senate and people going before him, as 
if the captives of his late victory. He the next day 
made the senate a speech, in whieh he magnified his 
own actions, and promised them extraordinary advan. 
tages from his administration. He then harangued the 
people, who, being now long aceustomed to flatter ail 
in authority, highly applauded and blessed their new 
emperor. 

In the mean time, his soldiers being permitted to sa- 
tiate themselves in the debaueheries of the eity, grew 
totally unfit for war. The principal affairs of the state 
were managed by the lowest wretches. Vitellius, more 
abandoned than they, gave himself up to all kinds of 
luxury and profuseness ; but gluttony was his favourite 
vice, so that he brought himself to a habit of vomit- 
ing, in order to renew his meals at pleasure. His en- 
tertainments, though seldom at his own cost, were pro- 
digiously expensive ; he frequently invited himself to 
the tables of his subjects, breakfasting with one, dining 
with another, and supping with a third, all in the same 
day. The most memorable of these entertainments 
was that made for him by his brother on his arrival at 
Rome. In this were served up 2000 several dishes of 


‘fish, and 7000 of fowl, of the most valuable kinds. 


But in one particular dish he seemed to have outdone 
all the former profusion of the most luxurious Romans: 
This dish, which was of such magnitude as to be ealled 
the shzeld of Minerva, was filled with an olio made from 
the sounds of the fish called scarri, the brains of phea- 
sants and woodcocks, the tongues of the most costly 
birds, and the spawn of lamprays brought from the Cas- 
pian sea. Jn order to cook this dish properly, a fur 
nace was built in the fields, as it was too large for any 
kitchen to contain it. 

In this manner did Vitellius proceed ; so that Jo- 
sephus telis us, if he had reigned Long, the whole empire 
would not have been sufficient to have maintained his 
gluttony. All the attendants of his court sought to 
raise themselves not by their virtues and abilities, but 
the sumptuousness of their entertainments. ‘This pro- 
digality produced its attendant want; and that, in turn, 
gave rise to cruelty. 

Those who had formerly been his associates were 
now destroyed without mercy. Going to visit one of 
them in a violent fever, he mingled poison with his 
water, and delivered it to him with his own hands. He 
never pardoned those money-lenders who came to de- 
mand payment of his former debts. One of the num- 
ber coming to salute him, he immediately ordered him 
to be carried off to execution; but shortly arter com- 
manding him to be brought back, when all his attend- 
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ants thought it was to pardon the unhappy creditor. 
Vitellius gave them soon to understaud that it was mere- 
ly to have the pleasure of feeding his eyes with his tor- 
ments. Having condemned another to death, he exe- 
cuted his two sous with bim, only for their presuming 
to intercede for their father. A Roman knight being 
dragged away to execution, and crying out that he had 
made the emperor his hcir, Vitellius demanded to see 
the will, where finding himself joint heir with another, 
he ordered both to be executed, that he might enjoy 
the legacy without a partner. 

By the continuance of such vices and cruelties as 
these he became odious to all mankind, and the astro- 
logers began to prognosticate his ruin. A writing was 
set up in the forum to this effect: “ We, in the name 
of the ancient Chaldeans, give Vitellius warning to de- 
part this life by the kalends of October.”  Vitellius, 
on his part, received this information with terror, and 
ordered all the astrologers to be banished from Rome. 
An old woman having foretold, that if he survived his 
mother, he should reign many years in happiness and 
security, this gave him a desire of putting her to 
death ; which he dd, by refusing her sustenance, un- 
der the pretence of its being prejudicial to her health. 
But he soon saw the futility of relying upon such vain 
prognostications ; for his soldiers, by their cruelty and 
rapine, having become insupyportable to the inhabitants 
of Rome, the legions of the East, who had at first ac- 
quicsced in lis dominion, began to revolt, and shortly 
after unanimously resolved to make Vespasian emperor. 

Vespasian, who was appointed commander against the 
rebellious Jews, had reduced most of their country, ex- 
cept Jerusalem, to subjection. The death of Nero, how- 
ever, had at first interrupted the progress of his arms, 
and the succession of Galba gave a temporary check to 
his conquests, as he was obliged to send his son Titus to 
Rome, to receive that emperor’s commands. Titus, 
however, was so long detained by contrary winds, that 
he received news of Galba’s death before he set sail. 
He then resolved to continne neuter during the civil 
wars between Otho and Vitellius ; and when the latter 
prevailed, he gave him his homage with reluctance. 
But being desirous of acquiring reputation, though he 
disliked the government, he determined to lay siege to 
Jerusalem, and actually made preparations for that great 
undertaking, when he was given to understand that Vi- 
tellus was detested by all ranks in the empire. These 
murmurings increased every day, whileV espasiansccrct- 
ly endeavoured to advance the discontents of the army. 
By these meens they began at length to fix their eyes 
upon him as the person the most capable and willing to 
terminate the miserics of his country, and put a period 
to the injuries it suffered. Not only the legions under 
his command, but those in Masia and Pannonia, came 
to the same resolution, so that they declared themselves 
for Vespasian. He was also without his own consent 
proclaimed emperor at Alexandria, the army there con- 
firming it with extraordinary applause, and paying their 
accustomed homage. Still, however, V espasian scemed 
to decline the honour done him ; till at length his sol- 
diers compciled him, with their threats of imniediate 
death, to accept a title, which, in all probability, he wish- 
ed to enjoy. He now, therefore, called a council of 
war: where it was resolved, that his son Titus should 
€arry on the war against the Jews 3 and that Mutianus, 
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one of his generals, should, with the greatest part of his 
legions, enter {taly; while Vespasian himself should levy = 
forces in all parts of the east, in order to reinforce them 

in case of necessity. 

During these preparations, Vitcllius, though buried in 
sloth and luxury, was resolved to make an effort to de- 
fend the empire ; wherefore his chief commanders, Va- 
lens and Cecina, were ordered to make all possible pre- 
parations to resist the invaders. The first army that 
entered Italy with an hostile intent:on was under the 
command of Antonius Primus, who was met by Ce- 
cina near Cremona. <A battle was expected to ensue; 
but a negociation taking place, Cecina was prevailed 
upon to change sides, and declare for Vespasian. His 
army, however, quicklyrepented of what theyhad done; 
andimprisoning thcir general. attacked Antonius, though 
without a leader. The cngagement’ continued during V 
the whole night: in the morning, after a short repast, %¢ 
both armies engaged a second time ; when the soldiers 
of Antonius saluting the rising sun, accordi::g to custom, 
the Vitellians supposing that they had received new re. 
inforcements, betook themselves to flight, with the loss 
of 36,000 men. Shortly after, freeing their gencral 
Cecina from prison, they prevailed upon him to inter- 
cede with the conquerors for pardon ; which they ob- 
tained, though not without tle most hcrrid barbarities 
committed upon Cremona, the city to which they had 
retired for shelter. 

When Vitellius was informed of the defeat of his 
army, his‘ormer insolence was converted into an extreme 
of timidity and irresolution. At length he commanded 
Julius Priscus and Alphenus Varus, with some forces 
that were in readiness, to guard the passes of the Apen- 
nines, to prevent the enemy’s march to Rome ; reserv- 
ing the principal body of his army to secure the city, 
under the command of his brother Lucius. But being 
persuaded to repair to his army in person, his presence 
only served to increase the contempt of lis soldiers. He 
there appeared irresolute, and still luxurious, without 
council or conduct, ignorant of war, and demanding 
from others those instructions which it was his duty to 
give. After a short continuance in the camp, and un- 
derstanding the revoltof his flect, he returned once more 
to Rome: but every day only served to render his af- 
fairs still more desperate ; till at last he made offers to 
Vespasian of resigning the cmpire, provided his life were 
granted, and a sufficient revenue for his support. In 
order to enforce his request, he issued from his palace in 
deep mourning, with all his domestics weeping round 
him. He then went to offer the sword of justice to Ce- 
cilius, the consul ; which he refusing, the abject empe- 
ror prepared to lay down the ensigns of the empire in 
the temple of Concord. But being interrupted by 
sore, who cried out. That he himself was Concord, 
he resolved, upon so weak an encouragement, still to 
Inaintain his power, and immediately prepared for his 
defence. oO 

During this fluctuation of counsels, one Sabinus, who 
had advised Vitellius to resign, perceiving his desperate 
situation, resolved, by a bold step, to oblige Vespasian, 99 
and accordingly seized upon the Capitol. But he was The Capi] 
premature in his attempt; for the soldiers of Vitellius bumt | 
attacked him with great fury, and, prevailing by their | 
numbers, soon laid that beautiful building in ashes. 

uring this drexdful conflagration, Vitellius was feast- 
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 ingim the place of Tiberius, and beholding all the 
horrors of the assault with great satisfaction. Sabinus 
was taken prisonev, and shortly after exeented by the 
emperor's command. Young Domitian, his nephew, 
who was afterwards emperor, escaped by flight, in the 
habit of a priest ; and all the rest who survived the fire 
were put to the sword. 

But this success served little to improve the affairs of 
Vitellius. He vainly sent messenger after messenger to 
bring Vespasian’s general, Antonius, to a composition. 
This commander gave no answer to his requests, but 
still continued his march towards Rome. Being arri- 
ved before the walls of the city, the forces of Vitellius 
9 were resclved upon defending it to the utmost extrenii- 
ul ty. It was attacked on three sides with the utmost 
oof fury ; while the army within, sallying upon the besie- 
gers, defended it with equal obstinacy. ‘The battle last- 
ed a whole day, till at last the besieged were driven in- 
to the city, aud a dreadful slaughter made of them in all 
the streets, which they vainly attempted to defend. In 
the mean time, the citizens stood by, looking on as 
both sides fonght ; and, as if they had been ina theatre, 
clapped their hands ; at one time encouraging one par- 
ty, and again the other. As either turned their backs, 
the citizens would then fall upon them in their places 
of refuge, and so kill and plunder them without mercy. 
But what was still more remarkable, during these 
dreadful slaughters both within and without the city, 
the people would not be prevented from celebrating 
one of their riotous feasts, called the Maturnalia ; so 
that at one time might have been seen a strange mix- 
ture of mirth and misery, of cruelty and lewdness ; in 
one place, buryings and slaughters ; in another, drunk- 
enness and feasting ; in a word, all the horrors of a ci- 
vil war, and all the licentiousness of the most abandon- 
ed security ! 

During this complicated scene of misery. Vitellius re- 
tired privately to his wife’s house, upon Mount Aven- 
tine, designing that night to fly to the army command- 
ed by his brother at Tarracina. But, quite ineapable, 
through fear, of forming any resolution, he changed his 
mind, and returned again to his palace, now void and 
desolate ; all his slaves forsaking him in his distress, and 
purposely avoiding his presence. ‘There, after wander- 
ing for some time quite disconsolate, and fearing the 
face of every creature he met, he hid himself in an ob- 
scure corner, from whence he was soon taken by a party 
of the conquering soldicrs. Still, however, willing to 
add a few hours more to his miserable life, he begged 
to be kept in prison till the arrival of Vespasian at Rome, 
pretending that he had secrets of importance to discover. 
But his entreaties were vain: the soldiers binding his 
hands behind him, and throwing an halter round his 
neck, led him aleng, half naked, into the public forim, 
upbraiding him, as they proceeded, with all those bitter 
reproaches their malice could suggest, or his own cruel- 
ties deserve. They also ticd his hair backwards as was 
usual with the most infamous malefactors, aud held the 
point of a sword under his chin to prevent his hiding 
his face from the public. Some cast dirt end filth upon 
him as he passed, others struck him with their hands s 
some ridiculed the defects of his person, his red fier 
face,and the enormous greatness of his belly. At length, 
heing come to the place of punishment, they killed him 
with many blows; and then dragging the dead body 
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through the streets with an hook, they threw it, with ome. 
#ll possible ignominy, into the river Tiber. Suh wes adn aiid 
the miserable end of this emperor, in the 57th year of 
his age, after a short reign of eight months and five 
days. = 
Vitellius being dead, the conquering army pursued ai 
their enemies throughout the city, while neither houses eed 
nor temples afforded refuge to the fugitives. The by the sol. 
streets aud public places were all strewed with dead, cicrs. 
each man lying slain where it was his misfortune to be 
overtaken by his unmerciful pursuers. But not only 
the eneny suffered in this manner, but many of the citi- 
zens, who were obnoxious to the soldiers, were dre aged 
from their houses, and killed without any form of' trial. 
The heat of their resentment being somewhat abated, 
they next began to seek for plunder ; and under pre- 
tence of searching for the cnemy, left no place without 
marks of their rage or rapacity. Besides the soldiers, 
the lower rabble joined in these detestable outrages ; 
some slaves came and discovered the riches of their mas- 
ters ; some were detected by their nearest friends ; the 
whole city was filled with outcry and lamentation ; in- 
somuch, that the former ravages of Otho and Vitellius 
were now considered as slight evils in comparison. 
Upon the arrival of Mutianus, general to Vespasian, 
these slaughters ceased, and the state began to assume _ 352 
the appearance of former tranquillity. Vespasian w-s ‘ ean 
declared emperor by the unanimous consent both of the aie, 
senate and the army; and dignified with ull those fTOB, Jrome. 
which now followed rather the power than the merit of 
those who were appointed to govern. Messengers were 
dispatched to him into Egypt, desiring his return, and 
testifying the utmost desire for his government. How- 
ever, the winter being dangerous for sailing, he deferred 
his voyaze to a more convellient season. Perhaps, also, 
the dissensions in other parts of the empire retarded his 
return to Rome ; for one Claudius Civilis, in Lower Revolt of 
Germany, excited his countrymen to. revolt, and de- Claudius 
stroyed the Roman garrisons, which were placed in dif. Civilis. 
ferent parts of that province. But, to give his rebellion 
an air of justice, he caused his army to swear allegiance 
to Vespasian, until he found himself in a condition to 
throw off the mask. When he thought himself snffi- 
ciently powerful, he disclaimed all submission to the Ro- 
man government ; and having overcome one or two of 
the lieutenants of the empire, and being joined by such 
of the Romans as refused obedience to the new emperor, 
he boldly advanced to give Cerealis, Vespasian’s general, 
battle. In the beginning of this engegement, lie seem- 
ed successful, breaking the Roman legions, and put- 
ting their cavalry to flight. But at length Cerealis by 
his conduct turned the fate of the day, and not only 
routed the enemy, but took and destroyed their camp. 
This engagement, however, was not decisive ; several 
others ensued with doubtful success. An accommoda- 
tion at length took place. Civilis obtained peace for 
his countrymen, and pardon for himself’; for the Roman 
empire was, at this time, so torn by its own divisions, 
that the barbarous nations around made incursions with 
impunity, and were sure of obtaining peace whenever 
they thought proper to demand it. | S34 
During the time of these commoticns in Germany, 7 “ates 
the Sarmatians, a barbarous nation in the north-east of a 
the empire, suddenly passed the river Iser, and marched aaa 
into the Roman dominions with such celerity and fury, 
Dd2 as 
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as to destroy several garrisons, and an army under the 
command of Fonteius Agrippa. They were driven back 
by Rubrius Gallus, Vespasian’s lieutenant, into their na- 
tive forests ; where several attempts were made to con- 
fine them by garrisons «nd forts, placed along the con- 
fines of their country. But these hardy nations, having 
once found the way into the empire, never after desisted 
from invading it upon every opportunity, till at length 
they overran and destroyed it entirely. aa 

Vespasian continued some months at Alexandria in 
Egypt, where it is said he cured a blind and a lame man 
by touching them. Before he set out for Rome, he gave 
his son Titus the command of the army which was to 
lay siege to Jerusalem ; while he himself went forward, 
and was met m:iny miles from Rome by all the senate, 
and near half the inhabitants, who gave the sincerest 
testimonies of their joy, in having an emperor of such 
great and experienced virtues. Nor did he in the least 
disappoint their expectations ; being equally assiduous 
in rewardng merit, and pardoning his adversaries ; mm 
re orming the manners of the citizens, and setting 
them the best example m his own. 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the war against 
the Jews with vigour, which ended in the terrible de- 
struction of the city, mentioned under the article Jews. 
After which his soldiers would have crowned Titus as 
conqueror ; but he refused the honour, alleging that he 
was only an instrument in the hand of Heaven, that 
manifestly declared its wrath against the Je+s. “t 
Rome, however, all mouths were filled «ith the praises 
of the conqueror, who had not only showed himself an 
excellent general, but a courageous combatant: his re- 
turn, therefore, in triumph, which he did+with his fa- 
ther, was marked with all the magnificence and joy that 
was in the power of men to express. All things that 
were esteemed valuable or beautiful among men were 
brought to adorn this great occasion. Among the rich 
spoils were exposed vast quantities of gold taken out of 
the temple; but the book of their law was not the 
least remarkable amongst the magnificent profusion. A 
triumphal arch was erected upon this occasion, on which 
were described all the victories of Titus over the Jews, 
which remains almost entire to this very day. Vespa- 
sian likewise built a temple to Peace, wherein were de- 
posited most of the Jewish spoils; and having now calin- 
ed all the commotions in every part of the empire, he 
shut up the temple of Janus, which had heen 0; en about 
five or six years. 

Vespasian having thus given security and peace to the 
empire,resolved to correct numberless abuses which had 
grown up under the tyranny of his predecessors. To 
effect this with greater ease, he-joimed Titus with him 
in the consulship. and tribunitial power,and insome mea- 
sure admitted him a partner in all the highest offices of 
the state. He began with restraining the licentiousness 
of the army, and forcing them back to their pristine 
disciplice. He abridged the processes that had been 
carried to an unreasonable length in the courts of justice. 
He took care to-rebuild such parts of the city as had 
suffered in the late commotions ; particularly the Capi- 
tol, which had been lately burnt ; and which he now 
restored to more than former magnificence. He like- 
wise built a famous amphitheatre, the ruins of which are 
to this day an evidence of its ancient grandeur. The 
ether ruinous cties of the empire also shared his pater- 
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nal care ; he improved such as were declining, adorned 
others, and built many anew. 
passed a long reign of clemency and moderation ; so 
that it is said, no man suffered by an unjust or a severe 
decree during his administration. 

Julius Sabinus seems to be the only person who was 
treated with greater rigour than was usual with this em- 
peror. Sabinus was commander of a small army in 
Gaul, and had declared himself emperor upon the death 
of Vitellius. But his army was shortly after overcome 
by Vespa3ian’s general, and he himself comp:lied to 
seek safety by flight. He wandered for some time 
through the Roman provinces, without being discovered: 
but finding the pursnit every day become closer, he was 


obliged to hide himself in a cave ; and in it he remained. 
concealed for no less than nine years, attended all the 


time by his faithful w.fe Empona, who provided provi- 
sions for him by day, and repaired to him by night. 
She was at last discovered in the performance of this 
pious office, and “abinus was taken prisoner and carried 
to Rome. Great intercession was made to the emperor 
in his behalf: Empona herself appearin» with her two 
children, aud imploring her husband’s pardon. But 
neither her tears nor entreaties could prevail ; Sabinus 
had been too dangerous a riv.:1 for mercy ; so that, 
though she and her children were spared, her husband 
suffered by the executioner. 


But this seems to be the only instance in which he re- Clemend 
nd 


sented past offences. He caused the daughter of Vitel- 
lius, his avowed enemy, to be married into a noble fa- 
mily, and he himself provided her a suitable fortune. 
One uf Nero’s servants coming to beg jor pardon for 
having once rudely thrust him out of the palace, and in- 
sulted him when in office, Vespasian only tock his re- 
venge by serving him just in the same manner. When 
any plots or conspiracies were formed against him, he 
disdained to punish the guilty, saying, Vhat they de- 


served rather his contempt for their ignorance, than hig. 


resentment ; as they seemed to envy him a dignity of 
which he daily experience:! the uneasiness. His hbera- 
lity towards the encouragement of arts and learning; 
was not less than hisclemency. He settled a constant: 
salary of 100,000 sesterces upon the teavhers of rheto- 
ric. He was particularly favourable to Josephus. the 
Jewish historian. Quintilian the orator, and Pliny the 
naturalist, flourishe:| in hisreign, and were highly esteem- 
ed by him. He was no less an encourager o* all other 
excellencies in art ; and invited the greatest masters and 
artificers from all parts of the world, making them con- 
siderable presents, as he found occasion. . 
Yet all his numerous acts of generosity and magnifi- 
cence could not preserve his character trom the impu- 
tation of rapacity anid avarice. He revived many obso- 
lete methods of taxation; and even bought and -old: 
commoiiities himself, in order to increase hi- fortune. 
He is charged with advancing the most avariciou’ go- 
vernors to the provinces, in or/er to share their plunder 
on their return to Rome. He descended to some very 
unusual and dishonourable imposts, even to the laying 
atax upon urine. When his son Titus remonstrated: 
against the meanness of such a tax, Ve-pasian taking a 
piece of money, demande-+ if the smell offended him ; 
and then ad:ted, that this very money was produced by 
urine. But in exense for this, we mu:t observe, that 
the exchequer, when Vespasian came to the throne, 
wat 
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was so much exhausted, that he informed the senate 
that it wou'd regnire a supply of three hurdrnd mi- 
lions (of our money) to re-estal lis! the commonwealth. 
Thi: necessity mu-t naturally produce more numerous 
and heavy taxation, ‘hn the ev:pire had hitherta expe- 
rienced ; but while the provinces were thns obliged to 
contribute to the support of his power, he took «very 
precaution to yrovive for their safety ; so that we find 
but two insurrections in this reign.—In the fourts year 
of his reign, Anti chus king of C: magens, holding a 

rivate corresnondence with the Parthians the declared 
enemies of Rome, was taken prisorer in Cilicia, by 
Pynhne the governor, ard sent bound to Rome. But 
Vespasian generously prevented al] ill treatment, by 
giving him a residence at Leceemon, and allowing 
him a‘evenue suitable'to his dignity. About the sume 
time «lso, the Alani, a barbarous people inkab:ting 
along the river Tanais, abandoned their barren wilds, 
and invaded the kingdom of Mecia. From thence pas- 
sing into Armenia, after great ravages, the y overthrew 
Tiritates, the king of that country, with predigious 
sl.ughter. ‘Titus was at length sent to cha-ti-e their 
insolence ; but the barbarians reiired at the approach of 
the Roman army, loaded with plunder, being compel- 
led to wait a more favourable opportunity of renewing 
their irruptions. These incursions, however, were but 
a transient storm, the effects of which were soon :e- 
paired! by the emperor’. mederation and assiduity. We 
are told, that he now formed and established athonsand 
nations, which h.d se. rcely beto*e amounted to 200. 
No provinces in the empire l-y out of his view ard. 
pretection. He had, during his whole reign, a parti- 
cular regard to Britain ; his generals, Petilius ( crealis, 
and Julius Frontinus, brought the greatest part of the 
island into sui:jection ; and Agrico'a, who succee ‘ed 
soou after, completed what they had begun. See Enc- 
LAND. 

In this manner, having reigned 10 years, loved by 
his subjects, and deserving their affection, he was sur- 
priced by an indisp»sition at Campanii, which he at 
once declared would be fatal, crymyg out, in the spirit 
of Paganism, “ Methinks Iam going to be a god.” 
Removing from thence to the city, and afterwards to a 
country-se t near Reate, he was there taken with a flux, 
which brought him to the last extremity. However, 
perceiving his end approach, and just going to expire, 
he cried ont, that an emperor ought to die standing ; 
wherefore, raising himself upon his feet, he exp:red in 
the hands of those that sustained him. | 

Titus being joyfully received as emperor, notwith- 
stand:ng a slight oppesition from his brother Domitian, 
who maintained that he himself was appointed, and that 
Titus had falsified the will, began his reign with every 
virtue that became an emperor and a man. During the 
life of his futher there had been m-ny imputaticns 
against him ; hut upon his exaltation to the threne he 
seemed en'ir:ly to take leave of his fcermer vices, and 
became an example of the greate-t modcration and hu- 
manity. He had !ong loved iJerenice, <ister to Agrip- 
pa king of Judea, a woman of the greatest beauty and 
allurements. Kut knowing that the con::ec ion with 
her was entirely di-agreea!!e to the people of Rome, 
he <ent her away, notwithstanding their mutual passion 
and the many arts she used to indice him to change his 
xesolutious. He next discarded all those who had been 
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the former ministers of lis pleasures, and forebore to 
countenance the compznions of his looser recreations 
though he ha’ formerly taken great pains in the selec- 
tion. ‘This moderation, added to his justice and gene- 
rosity, procured him the love of al} goo; men, ant the 
appellation of the delis hl uf mankind, which «ll his ac- 
trons seemed calculated to ensure. As he came to the 
throne with all the ailvantages of his. father’s popularity 
he was resolved to use every method to increaseit. He 
therefore took particular care to punish 2ll informers 
false witnesses, ani promcters of cissension, condemrin g 
them to be scourge! n the niost public streets, next to 
be dragged through the theatre, aud ther; to be beni:h- 
ed to the uninhabited parts of the empire, and sold 1s 
slaves. His courtesy aiid readiness ‘odo goo . have been 
celebrate:i even by Christian writers ; his principal rule 
being, never to send any petitioner <iissatisfed away, 
One night, recollecting that he had ‘one nothing bene- 
ficial to mankind the day preceding, he cried out among 


Rome: 


wee! 


his friends, “‘I have lost a day.” A sentence too re-. 


markuble not to be universally known. 

In this reign, an eru; tion «f Mount Vesuvius «tid 
considerable vamage, o- erwhelming many tov ns, an! 
sending its ashes into countries more than 100 wiles 
distant. Upon this memorable occasion, VIeny the na- 
turalist lost his life ; for, being impelle i by too eager a 
curiosity to observe the eru; tion, he was suffucate.: in 
the flames *. There happened also about this tme a 
fire at Rome, which continued three days and nights 
successively, which was followed by a plague, in which 
10,000 men were buried inaday. The emperor, how- 
ever, cid all that lay in his power to repair the damage 
sustamed by the public ; and, with respect to the city, 
declared that he « ould take the whole loss of it upon 
himself. These «iisasters were in some measure counter- 
balanced by the successes in Britain, under Agricola. 
This excellent general having been sent into that coun. 
try towards the latter end of’ Vespasian’s reign, showed 
himself equally expert in quelling the refractory, and 
civilizing those who had foruierly submitted to the Ro- 
man power. The Or -ovices, or inhabitants of North 
Wales, were the first that were subdued He then twade 
a descent uvon Mona, or the sland of Anglesea ; 
which surrendered at discretion. Having thus rendered 
himself master of the whole country, he took every re- 
thod to restore «iscipline to his own ara:y, and to intro- 
duce some share of politeness a: ong those who he 
had conquered. He exhorted them, both by advice 
and example, to build te:rples, theatres, and. stetely 
houses. He caused the sons of their nobility to be in- 
structed in the liberal arts; he had the: taught the 
Latin language, and induced them to imitate the Ro- 
man modes of dressing and living. Thus, by degrees, 
this barbarous people began to assun:e the luxurious 
manners of the conquerors, and in time even outdid 
them in all the refinements of sensual pleasure. For the 
success in Britain, fitus was salute ' e»peror the 1.\th 
tie; but he did not long survive his honours, being 
seize! with a violent fever at a little distance from 
Rome. Perceiving his death to approach, he declared, 
that ‘uring the whole course of his 1 fe he knew but of 
one act on which he repente! of ; but that act on he did 
not thnk proper to express. Sho: tly afte, he d ed (not: 
w thout suspicion of treachery from his brother Donii- 
tian, who had long wished to govern) in the 41st year 
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Heme. of his age, having reigned two years two months and was brought to Domitian, he received it with a seeming q 


‘nome twenty days. pleasure, but real uneasiness. He thougot Agricola’s 
244 The love which all ranks of people bore to Titus, fa- ris‘ng reputation a reproach upon his own INACLIVItY 5 


Succeeded Gi).ta'ed the election of his brother Domitian, notwith- and, instead of attempting to emulate, he resotvet to 
my a standin the ill opinion many had already conceive! of suppress the merit of his services. lie orilered him, 
— him. His amb'tioi was already but too well known, therefore, the external marks of his approbation, and 
and his pride soon appeared upon his eoming to the took care that triumphant ornaments, statues, and other 
throne ; hav'ng been heard to deelare, thit he had honours, should be decreed him ; but at the same time 
given the empire to his father and brother, and now he removed him from his coinmain (1, un tera pretenge of 
receive! it again as his due. appointing him to the government of Syria. By these 
The veginning of his reign was universally accept- means, Agricola surrendered up his government to Sa- 
able to the people, as he »ppeared equal!y remarkable lustius Luculius, but soon found that Syria was other. 
for his clemency, liberality, and justiee. He carried wise disposed of. Upon his return to Rome, which was 
his abhorrence of cruelty so far, as at one time to for-  private'y and by night, he was coolly received by the 
bid the sacrifieing of oxen. His liberality was such, emperor; and dying some time after in retirement, it 
that he would not accept of the lezacies that were left was supposed by some that his end was hastened by Do 
hin by such as hal children of their own. His justiee mitian’s clirection. 
was sich, that he would sit whole days and reverse the Domitian soon after foun.| the want of sa experienced 346 
partial sentences of the ordinary juclges. He appeared .a commander in the many irruptions of the barvarous bok 
very careful and liberal in repairing the libraries which nations that surrounded the empire. The Sarmatians j 4), 
had been burnt, and recovering copies of such books as_ in Europe, joined with those in Asia, made a formi- vade th 
had been lost, sending on purpose to Alexandria to dale invasion ; at once destroying a whoie legion, and empire 
transcribe them. But he soon began to show the natu- a general of the Romans. ‘The Dacians, under the 
ral deformity of his mind. Instead of cultivating lite- conduct of Deccbalus their king. made an irruption, 
rature, as his father and brother had done, he neglected and overthrew the Romans in several engagenients. 
all kinds of study, a:ldicting himself wholly to tle Losses were followed by los-es, so that every season bea 
meaner pursuits, particularly archery and gaming. No came memorable for some remarkable overthrow. At 
emperor before him entertained the peeple with such last, however, the state making a vigorous exertion of 
various and expensive shows. During these diversions its internal power, the barbarians were repelled, p.rtly 
he distributed great rewards ; sitting as president him- by force and partly by the assistance of money, which 
self, adorned with a purple robe and crown, with the only served to enable them to make future invasions to 
priests of Jupiterand the collegeof Flavian priests about greater advantage. But in whatever mamner tie enemy 
him. The meanness of his occupations in solitude were might have been repelled, Domitian was resolved not 
a just contrast to his exhibitions in publie ostentation. to lose the honour of a triumph. He returned in great 
He usually spent his hours of retirement in catching splendour to Rome; and not contented with thus tri- 
flies, and sticking them through with abodkin ; sothat umphing twice without a victory, he resolved to take 
one of his servants being asked if the cmperorwas alone, the surname of Germanicus, for his conquest over a pco<« 
945 lie answered, that he had not so much as a fly to bear ple with whom hie never contended. ’ 
His ener- him company. His vices seemed every day to increase In proportion as the ridicule increased against him, 
fous vicess with the duration of his reign; and as he thus became his pride seemed every day to demand greater homage. 
mre o:jous to his people, all their murmurs only ser- He would permit his statues to be made ouly of gold 
ved to ad strength to his suspicions, and malice tohis and silver ; assumed to himself divine honour: 3 and ore 
cruelty. His ungrateful treatment of Agricola seemed dered that all men should treat him with the same ap- 
the first symptom of his natural malevolence. Domitian pellations which they gave tothe divicity. His cruelty — 
was alw.ys particularly fond of obtaining 2 military res was not behind his arrogance; he caused numbers of — 
putation and therefore jealous of it imothers. Hehad_ the most illustrious senators and others to be put to 
marched sme time befere into Gaul, upon a pretend- death upon the most trifling pretences. Salustius Lu- 
ed expedition against the Catti,a people of Germany; cuilus, his l'eutenant in Britain, was destroyed only ior 
and, wth. ut ever seeing the enemy, :esolved to have having given his own name to a new sort of lances of — 
the honour of a triumph upon his return to Rome. For hisown invention. Junius Rusticus died for publishing 
thet purpese he purchased a number of slaves, whom he a book, in which he conzmended Thrasea aud Pri-cus, 
dressed in German habits ; and at the head of this mi- two pulosophers who opposed Vespasian’s coming to 
sera ‘c proce.sion entercd the city, amidst the apparent the throne. 
acclamations and eonccaled contempt of all his subjects. Such cruelties as these, that seem almost without a 
The successes, therefure, of Agricola, in Britais, aff=ct- motive, nay naturally be supposed to have produced re- 
ed him with an extreme degree of envy. This admi- bellion. ‘Lucius Antonius, govercor in Upper Ger- 
rale general, who is scarce mentioned by any wri- many, knowing how muchte emperur wa: detested at 
ter except Tacitus, pursued the advantages which he home, assumed the ensigns of imperia! dignity. As he 
had a'veaily ob'aived. He routed the Caledonians; was at the head of a formidavle a: iny, his success re- 
overesn e Ga'g.cus, the british chief, at the head of mained long doubrful; but « sudden overflowiny of the 
a oe...) $9,090 men ; and afterwards sending outa'fleet to scour Rhine div ding his army, he was se upou at that june- 
tind. — coast, first dis overed Great Britain to be an island*. ture by Normandu , t.e emperor’s gener:l, aid totally 
le likewise dis. ov: red and subdued the Orkneys, ard routed. The news of’ this victory, we are tola, was 
thus reduced the wiole into a civilized prevince cf the brought to Rume by superatural mems, on the same 
Roman empire. When the account of these successes day tiiat the battle was fought. Domitian’s severity 
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was greatly increased by this snecess, of short duration. 
In order to discover those who were accowplices with 
the adverse party, he invented new tortures, sometimes 
cutting off the hands, at other times thrusting fire in- 
to the privities, of the peop'e whom he suspected of be- 
ing his enemies. During these cruelties, he aggravated 
their guilt by hypocrisy, never pronouncing sentence 
without a preamble full of gentleness and mercy. He 
was particularly terrible to the senate and nobility, the 
whole body of whom he frequently threatened entirely 
toextirpste. At onc time, he surro:nded the senate- 
house with his troops, to the great consternation of the 
senators. At another he resolved to amnse himself 
with their terrors in a clifferent manner. Having in- 
vited thein toa public entertainment, le received them 
all very formally at the entrance cf his palace, and con- 
ducted them into a spacioushall, hunground withblack, 
and illuminated by a few melancholy lamps, that dif- 
fused hight only sufficient to show the horrors of the 
place. All around were to be seen nothing but coffins, 
with the names of each of the senators written upon 
them, together with other objects of terror, and instru- 
ments of execution. While the company beheld ail 
the preparations with silent agony, several men, having 
their bodies blackened, each with a drawn sword in one 
hand and a flaming torch in the other, entered the hall, 
and danced round them. After some time, when the 
guests expected nothing less than instunt death, well 
knowing Domitian’s capricious cruelty, the doors were 
set open, and one of the servants cume to inform them, 
that the emperor gave all the company leave to with- 
draw. 

These cruelties-were rendered still more odious by 
his lust andl avarice. Frequently after presiding at an 
execution, he would retire with the lewdest prostitutes, 
and use the same baths which they did. His avarice, 
which was the consequence of his profusion, knew no 
bounds. He seized upon the estates of all against whom 
he could find the smallest pretensions ; the most trifling 
action or word against the majesty of the prince was 
sufficient to ruin the pessessor. He particularly exacted 
large sums from the rich Jews; who even then began to 
practise the art of peculation, for which thcy are at 
present soremarkable. He was excited against them, 
not only by avarice, but by jezlousy. A piophecy 
had been long current in the east, that a person from 
the line of David should rule the world. Whereupon, 
this suspicious tyrant, willing to evade the prediction, 
commanded all the Jews of the lineage of David to be 
diligently sought out, and put to death. Two Chiis- 
tians, grandsons of St Juce the apostle, of that line, 
were brouglit before him ; but finding them poor, and 
ho way ambitious of tempore] power, he dismissed them, 
considering them as cbjects tvo mean for his Jealousy. 
However, his persecution of the Christiatis was more 
severe than that of any of his predecessors. by his 
letters and edicts they were banished in several parts of 
tae empire, and put to death with all the tortures of 
Ingenious cruelty. ‘Uhe predictions of Chaldeans and 
astro-ogers «lso, concerning his death, gave him most 
Violent apprehensions, and kept him in the most tor- 
Menting disquietude. As he approached towards the 
end of his reign, he would permit no criminal, or pri- 
soner, to be brought into his presence, till they were 


‘bound in such a manner as to be incapable of injuring 
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him ; and he generally secured their chains in his own 
hands. His jealousies increased to that degree, that he 
ordered the gallery in which he walked to be set round 
with a pellucid stone, which served as a mirror to reflect 
the persons of all such as approached him from behind. 
Every omen and prodigy gave him tresh anxiety. 

But a period was soon to be put to this monster’s 
cruelty. Among tbe number of those whom he at once 
caressed andi suspected, was his wife Domitia, whim 
he had taken from 7lius Lama, ber former husband. 
This woman, however, was become obnoxious to him, 
for having placed her affections upon one Paris, a 


player ; and he resolved to dispatch her, with several. 


others that he either hated or suspected. It was the ty- 
rant’s inethod to put down the names of ali such as he 
intended to destroy in his tal-lets, which he kept about 
him with great circumspection. Domitia, fortunately 


happening to get a sight of them, was struck at finding 


her own name in the catalogue of those fated to destruc- 
tion. She showed the fatal list to Norbanus and Pe« 


Nome. 


ath eed 
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tronius, prefects of the pretorian bands, who tound 


themselves set down; as likewise to Stephanus, the 
comptroller of the houcehold, who came into the con« 
spiracy with alacrity. Parthenius also, the chict cham- 
berlain, was of the number. These, after many con 
sultations, determined on the first opportunity to put 
their design into execution ; and at length fixed on the 
18th day of Septemer for the comp'etion or their at- 
teinpt. Domitian, whose death was every day fore- 
told by the astro'ogers, who, of consequence, must at 
last be right in their predictions, was in some measure 
apprehensive of that day: and as he hed beea ever ti- 
morous, so he was now more particularly upon his 
guard. He had some time before secluded himself in 


the most secret recesses of his palace; and at midnight. 


was so affrighted as to leap cui of his bed, inquiring 
of his attendunts what hour of the night it was. Upon 
their falsely assuring him that it was an hour Jater than 
that which he was taught to apprehend, quite trans- 
ported, as if all danger was past, he prepared to go to 


the bath. Just then, Parthenius his chamberlain came_ 


to inform him that Stephanus the cumptroller of his 
household desived to speak to him upon an affair of the 
utmost importance. The emperor having given orders 
that his attendants should retire, Stephanus e:.tered 
with his hand ina scarf, which he had worn thus for 
some days, the better to conceal a dagger, as none were 
permitted to approach the emperor except unarmed.— 
He began by giving information of a pretended conspi- 
racy, and exhibited a paper in whieh the particulars 
were specified. While Domitian was reading the con- 


tents with an eager curiosity, Stephanus drew his dug- 


ger, and struck him in the groin. The wound not be- 
ing mortal, Domitian caught hold ot the assassin, and 
threw him upon the grouid, calling out for assistance. 
He demanded also his sword, that was usually placed 
under his pillow ; and a boy who attended in tiie apart 
ment running to fetchit found ouly the scabbard, fer 
Parthenius had previously removed the blade. ‘The 
sturggle with Stephanus still continued : Domitian still 
kept him under, anc] at one time attempted to wrest the 
dagger from his hand, at another to tear out his eyes 
wit’: his fingers. But Parthenius, with his freeman, 
a gladiator, and,two subaltern officers, now comi:g in, 
ran all furiously upon the emperor, and dispatched iim 
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with manv wounds. In the mean time, some of the 
officers of the guard being alarmed, came to his assist- 
ance, but teo late to save him ; however, they slew Ste- 
phanus on the spot. S 

When it was publicly known that Domitian was 
slain, the joy of the senate was so great, that being as- 
sembied with the utmost haste, they began to load his 
memory with every reproach, Fis statues were com- 
manded to be taken down; and a decree was made, 
that all his inscriptiors should be erased, his name 
struck out of the registers of fame, and his funeral 
omitted. The people, who now took little part in the 
affairs of government, looked on his death with indif- 
ference; the so!diers alone, whom he had loaded with 
favours, and evriched by largesses, sincerely regretted 
their benefactor. ‘The senate, therefore, resolved to 
provide a succe:sur before the army could have an op- 
portunity of taking an appointment upon themselves: 
aud Cocceius Nerva was chosen to the empire the very 
day on which the tyrant was slain. 

Nerva was of an illustrious family, as most say, by 
birth a Spaniard, and above 65 years old when he was 
called to the throne. He was, at that time, the most 
remarkable man in Rome, for ‘his virtues, moderation, 
and respect to the laws; and he owed his exaltation to 
the blameless conduct of his former life. When the se- 
nate went to pay him their submissions, he received 
them with his accustomed humility: while Arius An- 
tonius, his most intimate friend, having embraced him 
with great familiarity, congratulated him on his acces- 
sion to the empire: and indeed no emperor had ever 
shewn himself more worthy of the throne than Nerva ; 
his only fault being that he was too indulgent, and of- 
ten made a prey by his insidious courtiers. 

However, an excess of indulgence and humanity 
were faults that Rome could easily pardon, after the 
crue!ties ¢f such an emperor as Demitian. Being long 
accustomed to tyranny. they regarded Nerva’s gentle 
reign with -rapture, and even gave his imbecility the 
name of benevo'ence. Upon coming to the throne, he 
solemnly swore that no senator of Rome should be 
put to death by his command, during his reign, though 
they gave ever so just a cause. He conferred great fa- 
vours, and bestowed large gifts, upon his particular 
friends. His hiberality was so extensive, that upon his 
first promotion to the empire, he was constrained to sell 
his gold and silver plate, with his other rich moveables, 
to enat:le him to continue his liberalities. He released 
the cities of the empire from many severe impositions, 
which bad been laid upon them by Vespasian ; took off 
a rigorous tribute, which had been laid upon carriages ; 
ancl restored those to their property who had been un- 
justly dispossessed by Domitian. 

During his short reign he made several good laws, 
He particularly prohibited the castration of male chil- 
dren ; which had been likewise condemned by his pre- 
decessor, but not wholly removed. He put all those 
slaves to death who had, during the last reign, infurm- 
ed against their masters. He permitted no statues to 
be erected to honour him, and converted into money 
such of Domitian’s as had been spared by the senate. 
He seld many rich robes, and much of the splendid 
furniture of the palace, and retrenched several unreason- 
able expe ces at court. At the same time, he had so 
jit.le. regard for money, that when Herodes Atticus, 
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one of his subjects, had found a large treasure, and 
wrote to the emperor how to dispose of it, he received 
for answer, that he might wse é# ; but the finder still in. 
forming the emperor that it was a fortune too large for 
a private person, Nerva, admiring his honesty, wrote 
him word, that then he might abuse 2. 

A life of such generosity and mildness was not, how- 
ever, without its enemies. Calpurnius Crassus, with 
some others, formed adangerous conspiracy to destroy 
him; but Nerva would use no severity: he rested sa- 


tisfied with banishing those who were culpable, though 


the scnatewerefor inflicting more rigorous punishments, 
But the mostdangerous insurrection against his interests 
was from the preetorian bands ; who, headed by Caspa- 
rius Olianus, insisted upon revenging the late empcror’s 
death, whose memory was still dear to them from his 
frequent liberalities. Nerva, whose kindness te good 
men rendered him still more obnoxious to the vicious, 
did all-in his power to stop the progress of this insut- 
rection ; he presented himself to the mutinous soldiers, 
and, opening his bosom, desired them to strike there, 
rather than be guilty of so much injustice. The soldiers, 


however, paid no regard to his remonstrances; but, 


seizing upon Petronius and Parthenius, slew them in the 
most ignominious manner. Not content with this, they 
even compelled the emperor to approve of their sedi- 
tion, and to make a specch to the people, in which he 
th.nked the cohorts for their fidelity.. So disagree 
able a constraint upon the emperor’s inclinations was, 
in the end, attended with the most happy effects, as it 
caused.the adoption of Trajan to succeed him in the 
empire. 


this purpose, setting aside all his own relations, he fix- 
ed upon Ulpins Trajan, an utter stranger to his family, 
who was then governor in Upper Germany, to succeed 
him. 
performed the accustomed solemnities, he instautly sent 
off ambassadors to Cologne, where Trajan then resided, 


-intreating his assistance in punishing those from whom 


he had received such an insult. The adoption¥of this 
admirable man, proved so great a curb to the licenti- 
ousness of the soldiery, that they continued in perfect 
obedience during the rest of this reign ; and Casparius 
being sent to him, was, by his command, either banish- 
ed or put to death. 


The adopting Trajan was the last public act of P 


Nerva. In about three months after, havmg put him- 
self in a violent passion with one Regulus a senator, he 
was seized with a fever, of which he shortly after died, 
after a short reign of one yearfour months and nine days. 
He was the first foreign emperor who reigned in Rome, 
and justly reputed a prince of great generosity and mo- 
deration. He is also celebrated for his wisdom, though 
with less reason. the greatest instance he gave of it, du- 

ring his reign, being in the choice of his successor. 
_Trajan’s family was originally from Italy, but he 
himself’ was born in Seville in Spain. 
accompanied his father, who was a general of the Ro- 
mans, in his expeditions along the Euphrates and the 
[thine ; and while yet very young, acquired a consider- 
able reputation for military accomplishments. He 
inured his body to fatigue; he made long marches on 
foot ; 


Nerva perce:ved that in the present turbulent , 
disposition of the times, he stood in need of an assistant T 
in the empire, who might share the fatigues of govern- his: 
ment, and contribute to keep the-licentions in awe. For S% 
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foot ; and laboured to acquire all that skill in war which 
“hen be was madege- 
neral of the army ti: Lower terinany, which was one of 
the most considerab'e emp'syements in the empire, it 
made no alteration in his manners or way of living ; 
and the commander was seen no way differing from the 
private triune, except in bis superior wisdom and vir- 
tues. The great quatities 0” his mind were accompa- 
nied with ail the a‘ivantazes of person. His boly was 
maj::-tic and vigorous ; he wa: ay ihat middie time of 
life which is liappilvy termpered with ‘ie warmth of youth 
and the csution of age, being 49 vears old. To these 
qualities were adiled, a mouiesty that seemed peculiar to 
himself alone; s. that mankind fousd a pleasure in 
praising those xccomp!ishments of which the possessor 
seemed no way conscious. Upon the who'e, Trajan is 
distinguished as the greatest ard the best emperor of 
Rome. Othe:s might have equalled him in war, and 
some might have been his rivals in clemency an: good- 
ness ; but he seems the only prince who united these 
talents inthe greatest perfection, and who appears equal- 
ly to engage our adniiration and our regard. Upon be- 
ing informed of the death of Nerva, he prepared to 
return to Rome, whither he was invited by the nuited 
intreaties of the state. He therefore began his mareh 
with a discipline that was for a long time unknown in 
the armies of the empire. The countries through 
which he passed were neither ravaged nor taxed, and 
jie entered the city, notin a triuniphant minner, though 
he had deserved it often, but cn foot, attended by the 
eivil officers of the state, and followed by hiss: ldiers, who 
marched silently forward withmodesty and respect. It 
would be tedions and unnecessary teenter into a detail of 
thisgoodmonarch’s labours forthe state, Hisapplication 
tobusiness, his modcration to his enemies, his modesty in 
exaltation, hisliberality tothe deserving, andhis frugality 
in his own expences ; these have all been the subject of 
panegyric among his contemporaries, and they continue 
to be the admiration of pesterity. Upon giving the 
prefect of the pretorian band the sword, according to 
custom, he made use of this remarkable cxpression: 
** Take this sword, and use it, if I have merit, for me ; 
if otherwise, against me.” After which he added, 
That he who gave laws was the first who was bound to 
observe them. His failings were his love cf women, 
which, however, never hurried him beyond the bounds 
of decency ; and his immederate passion for war, to 
whi¢h he had beet bred up from his childhood. ‘The 
first war he was engaged in after his coming to the 
throne was with the Dacians, who, during the reign of 


Domitign, had committed numberless ravages upon the — 


provinces of the empire. He thercfore raised a power- 
ful army, and with great expedition marched into those 
barbarous countries, where he was vigorously opposed 
by Lecebalus, the Dacian king, who for a loug time 
withstocd his boldest efforts; but was at lest entirely 
reduced, and his kingdom made a Roman province. 
See Dacra. At his return to Rome, he entered the 
city in triumph ; and the rejoicings for his victories 
lasted for the space of 120 days. 

Having thus viven peace and prosperity to the em- 
pire, Trajan continued his reign, loved, honoured, and 
almost adored, by his subjects. He xdorued the city 
with public buildings; he freed it from such men as 
lived by their vices; he ettertained persons cf merit 
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with the utmost familiarity; and so little feared his 


None. 


etlemies, that he could scarcely be induced to suppose —“Y~ 


that he had any. 
It had been happy for this great prince’s memory, 
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He perse- 


if he had shown equal clemency to all his subjects ; but antes the 
about the ninth year of his reign, he was persnadcd to Christians. 


look upon the Christians with a suspicious eye. The 
extreme veneration which he professed for the religion 
of the empire, set him sedulously to oppose every inno- 
vation, and the progress of Christianity scemed to alarm 
him. A law had for some time before becn passed, in 
which all Heterie, or societies dissenting from the esta- 
blished religion, were considered as illegal, being repu- 
ted nurseries of imposture and sedition. Under the 
sanction of this law, the Christians were persecuted in 
all parts of the empire. Great numbers of them were 
put to death, as well by popular tumults as by edicts. 
and judicial proceedings. However, the persecution 
ceased after some time ; for the emperor having advice 
from Pliny, the proconsul in Bithynia, of the innocence 
and simplicity of the Christians, and of their inoffensive 
and moral way of living, hesuspended their punishments. 
But a totel stop was pat to them upon Tiberianus the 
governor of Palestine’s sending him word, that he was 
wearled out with executing the laws against the Gali- 
leans, who crowded to execution in such multitudes, 
that he was at a loss how to proceed. Upon this in- 
formation, the emperor gave orders, that the Christians 
should not be sought after ; but if any offered them. 
selves, that they should suffer. In this manner the rage 
of persecution ceased, and the emperor found leisure to 
turn the force of his arms against the Armenians and / 
Parthians, who now began to throw off all submission 
to Rome. 
While he was employed in these wars, there was ay 
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dreadful insurrection of the Jews in all parts of the cm- tion of the 


pire. 
expecting some signal delivery, took the advantage of 
Trejan’s absence in the east to massacre all the Greeks 
and Romans whom they got into their power, without 
reluctance or mercy. This rebellion first began in Cy- 
rene, a Roman province in Africa; from thence the 
flame extended to Egypt, and next to the island of Cy- 
prus. These places were in a manner dispeopled with 
ungovernable fury. Their barbarities were such, that 
they ate the flesh of them enemie:, wore their skins, 
sawed themasunder, cast them to wild beasts, made them 
kill each other, and studied new torments by which to 
destroy them. However, these cruelties were of no 
Jongduration ; the governors of the respective nrovinces 
making head against their tumultuous fury, svon tieat- 
ed them with a retaliation of cruelty, and put them to 
death, net as human beings, but as outrageous pests 
to society. As the Jews had practised their crueltics 
in Cyprus particularly, a law was publicly enacted, by 
which it was made capital for any Jew to set fcot on 
the island. 

During these bloody transactions, Trajan was pro- 
secuting his successes in the east. 


This wretched people still infatuated, and ever Jews. 
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‘ Successes of 
His first march was Trajan in 


into Armenia, the king of which country haddisclaimed the east. 


all alliance with Rome, and received the ensigns of roy- 
aliy and dominion from the monarch of Parthia. Howe 
ever, upon the news of Trajan’s expedition, his fears 
werc so great, that he abandoned his conntry to the 
invaders ; while the greatest part of his governors and 
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nobility came submissively to the emperor, acknow- 
ledging themselves his subjects, and making him the 
most costly presents. Having in this manner taken 
possession of the whiole country, and gotten the king 
into his power, he marched into the dominions of the 
king of Parthia. There entering the opulent kingdom 
of Mesopotamia, he reduced it into the form of a Ro- 
man province. From thence he went against the Par- 
th'ans, marching on foot at the head of his army ; in 
this manner crossing the rivers, and eonforming to all 
the severities of discipline which were imposed onthe 
meanest soldier. His successes against the Parthians 
were great and numerous. He conquered Syria and 
Chaldea, and took the famous city of Babylon. Here, 
attempting to eross the Euphrates, he wes opposed by 
the enemy, who were resolveil to stop his passage: but 
he secretly caused boats to be made upon the adjoining 
mountains ; and bringing them to the water side, passed 
his army with great expedition, not, however, without 
great slaughter on both sides. From thence he tra- 
versed tracts of eountry whieh had never before been 
invaded by a Roman army, and seemed to take a plea- 
sure in pursuing the same march which Alexander the 
Great had formerly marked out for him. Having 
passed the rapid streams of the Tigris, he advanced to 
the city of Ctesiphon, whieh he took, and opened himself 
a passage into Persia, where he made many conquests, 
that were rather splendid than serviceable. After sub- 
duing all the country bordering on the Tigris, he 
marched southward to the Persian gulf, where he sub- 
dued a monarch who possessed a considerable island 
made by the divided streams of that river. Here, win- 
ter coming on, he was in danger of losing the greatest 
part of his army by the inclemeney of the climate and 
the inundations of the river. He therefore with inde- 
fatigable pains fitted out a fleet, and sailing down the 
Persian gulf, entered the Indian ocean, conquering, 
even to the Indies, and subduing a part of them to the 
Roman empire. He was prevented from pursuing fur- 
ther conquests in this distant country, both by the re- 
volt of many of the provinces he had already subdued, 
and by the scarcity of provisions, which seemed to con- 
tradict the reports of the fertility of the countries he 
was induced to invade. The inconveniences of increa- 
sing age also contributed to damp the ardour of this 
enterprise, which at one time he intended to pursue to 
the eonfines of the earth. fteturning, therefore, along 
the Persian gulf, and sending the senate a particular 
account of all the nations lie had conquered, the names 
of which alone composed a long catalogue, he prepared 
to punish those countries which had revolted trom him. 
He began by laying the famous eity of Edessa, in Me- 
sopotamia, in ashes; and in a short space of time, not 
only retook all those places which had before acknow- 
ledged subjection, but conquered manyother provinces, 
so as to make liumself master of the most fertile king- 
doms of all Asia. In this train of successes he scarce 
met with a repulse, cxcept before the eity Atra, ia the 
deserts of Arabia. Wherefore judging that this was a 
proper time for bounding his conquests, he resolved to 
give a master to the countries he had subdued. With 
this resolution ke repaired to the city Ctesiphon, in 
Persia ; andthere, with great ecremony, crowned Par- 
thamaspates king of Parthia, to the great joy of all his 
subjects, He established anotl er king also over the 
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kingdom of Albania, near the Caspian sea. Then 
placing governors and lieutenants in other provinces, 
he resolved to return to his eapital in a more magnifi- 
cent manner than any of his predecessors lind done be« 
fore him. He accordingly lett Adrian generai of all 
his forces in the east ; and continued his journey to. 
wards Rome, where the most magnificent preparations 
were made for his arrival. But he had not proceeded 
farther than the province of Cilicia, when he tound 
himself too weak to travel in his usual manner. He 
therefore caused himselt'to be eirried on ship-board 
to the eity of Seleucia, where he died of apoplexy, 
having been once before attaeked by that disorder, 
During the time of his indisposition, his wife Plotina 
eonstantly attended near him ; and, knowing the em- 
peror’s dislike to Adrian, it is thought torged the will, 
by whieh he was adopted to suceeed. 

Trajan died in the 63d year ot his age, after a reion 
of ninteen years six montis and fifteen days. How 
highly he was esteemed by his subjects appears by their 
manner of blessing hi» suecessors, always wishiny them 
the furtune of Augustus, and the goodness of Trajan. 
Nis military virtues, however, upoa which he chiefly 
valued himself, produeed no real advantages to his 
eountry ; and all his eonquests disappeared, when the 
power was withdrawn that enforced them, 

Adrian was by descent a Spaniard, and his ancestors 
were of the same city where ‘lrajin was born. He was 
nephew to T'rajan,andmarriedto Sabinahisgrand-niece. 
When Trajan was adopted to the empire, Adrian was a 
tribune ofthe army in Mesia, and was sent by thetrcops 
to congratulate the emperor on his advaneement. How- 
ever, his brother-in-law, who desired to have an op- 
portunity of congratulating Trajan himself, supplied 
Adrian with a carriage that broke down on the way. 
But Adrian was. resolved to lose no time, and perform. 
ed the rest of the journey on foct. This assiduity was 
very pleasing to the emperor ; but he disliked Adrian 
from several more prevailing motives. His kinsman 
Was expensive, and involved in debt. He was, besides, 


inconstant, capricious, and apt to envy another’s repu- 


tation. ‘These were faults that, in ‘Trajan’s opinion, 
eould not be compensated either by his learning cr his 
talents. His great skill in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, his intimate acquaintance with the laws of his 
country and the philesophy of the times, were no in- 
ducement to Trajan, who, being bred himselfa soldier, 
desired to have a military man to succeed him. Tor 
this reason it was that the dying emperor wonld by no 
means appoint a successor ; fearful, perhaps, of injuring 
his great reputation, by adopting a person that was 
unworthy. His death, therefore, was eoncealed for 
some time by Plotina his wite, till Adrian had sound- 


ed the inciinations of the army, and found them firm~ 


in his interests. They then produced a forged in« 
strument, importing that Adrian was adopted to suc- 
ceed in the empire. By this artifice he was elected by 
all orders of the state, though then absent from Rome, 
being left at Antioeh as general of the forees in the 
east. 

Upon Adrian’s election, his first eare was to write 
the senate, excusing himself for assuming the empire 
without their previous approbation ; imputing it to the 
hasty zeal of the army, who rightly judged that the se- 
nate ought not leng to remain without a head. He 

then 
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then began to pursue a eourse qnite opposite to that of 
his predeeesser, taking everv method of declining war, 
and promotins the arts of peace. fle was quite satis- 
fied with preserving the ancient limits of the empire, 
and seemed no way ambitions of extensive conquest. 
For this reason he abandoned all the conqnests which 


ae Trejan had made, judging them to be rather an ineon- 
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venience than an advantage to the empire ; ard made 
the river Euphrates the boundary of the empire, pla- 
cinz the legions along its banks to prevent the incur- 
sions of the evemy. 

Havirg thus settled the affairs of the east, and lea- 
ving Severus governor of Syria, he took his jonrney by 
Jand to Rome, sending the ashes of Trajan thither by 
sez. Upon his appreach to the eity, he was informed 
of a magnificent triumph that was preparing fur him; 
but this he modestly declined, desiiing that those ho- 
nours might be paid to Trajan’s memory whieh they 
had designed for him. In eonsequence of this com- 
mind, amest superb triumph was deereed, m which 
Trajan’s statue was carried as a prineipal figure im the 
proeession, it henge remarked that he was the only man 
that ever triumphed after he was dead. Not eontent 
with pasing him these extr ordinary bonours, lis ashes 
were placed in a golden urn, upon the top of a eolumn 
140 feet high. On this wee engraven the particulars 
of ali h's expioits in basso rel'evo ; a work of grest la- 
bour, and which is suilremaining. Vhese te-timonies 
of respect to the memo-y of his predecessor, -did grest 
honour to the heart of Adrian. His virtues, how: ver, 
were eontrasted by a strange mixture of v'ces ; or to SSy 
the truth, he wanted strength of mind to preserve his 
general rectitude of char:cter withet deviation. As 
an empercr, however, his conduct was most admirable, 
asall nis pubtie transaetions anyear dictated by the 
soundcst poliey and the most disinterested wisdom. Bunt 
these being a'reac!y enumera‘ed under the article ADiau- 
AN, it would be superfluous to repeat them in this place. 
He was sucece’ed by Marcus Antoninus, afterwards 
surnamed the Pzvus, whom he had adopted some tinie 
See Anroninus Pus. 

From the beginning of the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
we may date the decline of the Romanempire. From 
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the time of Cesar to that of Trejan, scarce any of the 
emperors had cither abilities or inclination to extend 
the limits of the empire, or even to defend it against 
the barbarous nations who surrounded it. During all 
this space, only some inconsiderab'e provinces to the 
northward of Italy. and part of the island of Britain, 
had Leen subjugated. Howeve*, as yet, nothing was 
fost; but the degeneracy and cervuption of the people 
hal s:wn those seeds of diss»lution which the empire 
qnickly began to feel. The disorders were grown tu 
sueh an heisht, that even Trajan himself eould not cure 
them. Indved his eastern eonquests could searce have 
been preserved though the republic had been existing 
in all its glory; and therefore they were quietly re- 
signed hy his sucecssor Adrian, as too distant, disuffee- 
ted, and ready to be overrun by the barbarous nations. 
The provinee of Daeia, being nearer to the eentre of 
government, was more easily preserved ; and of eonse- 
quence remained for a long time subject to Rone. 
During the 23 years of the reign of Antoninus, few 
remcrkeble events happeved. The histori:-ns of those 
times are cxcessive in their praises of his justiee, ge- 
nerosity, and cther virtue-, both publie and private. 
He put a stop to the persecution of the Christians, 
whieh raged in the time of Trajan and Adrian, an 1 
reduced the Privantes, a tribe of Britons, who had 
revelted. During bis reign, several calamities hefel 
the empire. The Tiber, overflowing its benks, laid 
the Jower part of Reme under water. The inundation 
was foilowed by a fire, end this by a famine. which 
swept off great numbers, though the emperor took the 
utmost eaie to supply the city from the most dis‘ant 
provinees. At the same time the cities of Narbonne 
in Gaul, and Antioeh in Syria, tegether with the 
great square in Carthage, were destroyed by fire ; how- 
ever, the emperor soon restored them to their former 
condition. He died in the year 163, universally la. 
mented by his subjects, and was sueceeded by Marcus 
Aurelius, surnamed the Phi/esopher, whom he had a- 
do; ted towards the latter end of his reign. 

The transactions of this emperor the reader will 
find related under the artiele Anroninus Philosophus 


(a). 


Ee@ After 


(a) As, after the death of Marcus Aurelins, the Ronian empire declined very fast, it may not be amiss here 


to give some aecount cf the military and other estel-lishments of the Koman emperors. 


Mr Ginbon observes, 


that in the times of the eommonwe:l.h, the u-e of arms was confined to tho-e who had some property to de- 


ferd, and an interest in maintaining the laws which were prvpo-ed to be enseted. 


But, as the pulic freedom 


declined, and war !-ecame degraded into a tra:ile, those who hed the property of the eountry chose rather to hire 


others than to expose their own persons, as is the eae with our modern armies. 


Yet, even atter all considera- 


tion of property had been laid aside amo:g the comnion soldiers, the -fficers continued to be chosen trom amon 


those who bad a liberal e!ucation, together with a ¢o-d sare of property. 


However, as the common ¢soliiers, 


in whieh the streng h ef an a my consists, had now vo more of that virtue eelled pairictism, the lezions which 


were formerly almost invincible, no longer fought with the same ardour as be‘cre. 


In former times, the pro- 


fession of a soldier was more honourable than any other ; but, when the s.ldiers eame to be !ooked upon as bire- 


lings, the honour of the profession sunk of course, and i-y this meass, one of the strongest motives which the 
soldiers hed to submi’ to their severe discipline, and exert theniselves against their enemies, was removed. 


On 


the very first entravee of a scldier into the Roman serviee, a solemn oath was edministered to him, by which he 
engaged never to desert his standard ; to subniit his own will to that of his learder<, and to sacrifice his life 


for the safety of the emperor and the empire. 
Was indeed astonishing. 


The atteehment whieh the Romans had to their standards 
Tne golden eagle, which appeared in the front of the legion, was almost an object 


of adoration with them; and it was esteemed impious, as well. as ignominious, to abandon that sacied en- 
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After the death of Marcus Aurelius, his son Com- ther: and so prone to vice, that he was generally be- 
modus succeeded to the imperial throne without oppo- lieved to have been the Son, net of Marcus Aurelius, 
sition. He was in every respect unworthy of his fa- but of a celebrated gladiator, with whom the empress 
Faustina 


sign in the time of danger. The centurions had a right to punish with blows, the generals with death ; and 
it was an inflexible maxim of the Roman discipline, that a good soldier should dread his officers much more than 
the enemy. * } ; 4 ; 

Notwithstanding all this, so sensible were the Romans of the insufficiency of mere valour without skill, that 
military exercises were the unremitted object of their discipline. The recruits and young soidiers were cons 
stantly trained both in the morning and evening ; and even the veterans were not excused from the daily repetie 
tion of their exercise. Large sheds were erected in the winter-quarters of the troops, that these useful labours 
might not be interrupted by tempestuous weather, and the weapons used in these imitations of war were always 
twice as heavy zs those made use of in real action. The soldiers were diligently instructed to march, to run, leap, 
swim, carry heavy burdens, and handle every species of weapon either for offence or defence ; to form a variet} 
of evolutions ; and to move to the sound of flutes in the pyrrhic or murtial dance. It was the policy of the ablest 
generals, and even of the emperors themselves, to enc»uraze these military studies | by their presence and eX- 
ainple ; and we are informed that Adrian, as well as Trajan, frequently condescended to Instruct the unexperien- 
ced soldiers, to reward the diligent, and sometimes to dispute with them the prize of superior strength and dex- 
terity. Under the reigns of those princes, the science of tactics was cultivated with success ; and, as long as 
the empire retained any vigour, their military instructions were respected as the most perfect model of Roman 
discipline. | 7 

From the foundation of the city, as the Romans had in a manner been continually engaged in war, many alte-~ 
rations had taken place in the constitution of the legions. In the time of the emperors, the leavy-armed infan- 
try, which composed its principal strength, was divided into 10 cohorts and 55 companies, under the orders of a 
correspondent number of tribunes and centurions. The first cohort, which always claimed the post of honour 
and the custody of the eagle, was formed of 1105 soldiers, the most approved for valour and fidelity. The re- 
maining nine cohorts consisted each of 555 ; and the whole body of legionary infantry consisted of 6100 men. 
Their arms were uniform, and excellently adapted to the nature of their service ; an open helmet with a lofty 
erest ; a breastp'ate or coat of mail ; greaves on their legs, anda Jarge buckler on their left arm. Their buckler 
was of an oblong and concave figure, four feet in length, and two and a half in breadth; framed of a light 
wood, covered with a bull’s hide, and strongly guarded with brass plates. Besides a lighter spear, the legionary 
carried the pilum, a ponderous javelin about six feet long, and terminate: by a massy triangular point of steel 18 
inches in length. This weapon could do execution at the distance of 10 or 12 paces ; but its stroke was so power- 
ful, that no cavalry durst venture within its reach, and scanggeany armour could be formed proof against it. As 
soon as the Roman had darted his pilum, he drew his sword, and rushed forward to close with the enemy. It 
was a short well-tempered Spanish blade with a double edge, and equally calculated for the purposes of pushing 
and striking ; but the soldier was always instructed to prefer the former use of his own weapon, as his body re- 
mained thereby the less exposed, while at the same time he inflicted a more dangerous wound on his adversary. 
The legion was usually drawn up eight deep; and the regular distance of three feet was left between the files 
and ranks, Thus the soldier possessed a free space for his arms and motions ; and sufficent intervals were allowa 
ed, through which seasonable reinforcements might be introduced to the relief of the combatants, The cavalry, 
without which the force of the legion remained imperfect, was divided into ten troops or squadrons: the first as 
the companion of the first cohort; eonsisted of 132 meu: whilst each of the other nine amounted only to 66. 
The entire establishment formed a body of 726 horse, naturally connected with its respective legion ; but occa- 
sionally acting in the line, and composing a part of the wings of the army. The cavairy of the ancient republic 
was composed of the noblest youths of Rome und Italy, who, by performing their military services on horse- 
back, prcpared tliemselves for the offices of senator and consul ; but after the alteration of manners and govern- 


ment which took place at the end of the commonwealth, the most wealthy of the equestrian order were engaged 


in the administration of justice and of the yevenue; and whenever they embraced the profession of arms, they 


were immediately entrusted with a troop of horse or a colort of foot, and the cavalry, as well as the infantry, 
were recruited from the provinces. The horses were bred for the most part in Spain, or in Cappadocia. The 
Roman troopers despised the complete armour which encumbered the cavalry of the east: Instead of this, their 
arms consis‘ed only of an helmet, an cblong shield, light boots, anda coatof mail. A Javelin and a long broad. 
sword were their principal offensive weapons. They seem to have b rrowed the use of lances and iron maces from 
the barbarians. 

Besides the legionaries, the Romans, especially in the times of the emperors, began to take auxiliaries into 
their pay. Considerable levies were regularly made among those proviscials who had not yet attained to the rank 
of Roman citizeris. Many dependent princes and communities, dispersed round the frontiers, were permitted, for 
a while, to bold their freedom and secunty by tenure of military service. Even select troops of barbarians 
were compelled to enter into the service ; which was afterwards found to be a most destructive expedient, not 
only as it carried the Roman miltary ski] among barbarians who were otherwise unacquainted with it, hut it 
gave these auxiliaries themselves frequent opportunities of revolting, and at last of dethroning the eniperors at 
pleasure, and even.of overturning the empire itself The number of auxiliaries was seldom inferior to that of 

the’ 
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Faustina was supposed to be intimate. According to man blood, and capable from his infiney of the most 


~~ Mr Gibbon, however, Commiodus was not, as has been inhuman actions. Nature had formed him of a weak, 


represented, a tiger born with an insatiate thirst of hu- rather than a wicked disposition. His simplicity and 
timidity 


the legionaries tllemselves. ‘The bravest and inost faithful bands among them were placed under the command of 
prefects and centurions, and severely trained in the arts of Roman discipline ; but the far greater part retained. 
those arms which they had used in their native country. By this institution, each legion, to whom a certain 
number of auxiliaries was allotted, contained within itself every species of lighter troops, and of missile weapons ; 
and was capable of encountering every nation with the advantages of its respective arms and discipline. Nor was 
the legion destitute of what, in modern language, would be styled a train of artillery. _This consisted of 10 mili- 
tary engines of the largest size, and 56 smaller ones ; but all of them, either in an oblique or horizontal manner, 
discharged stones and darts with irresistible violence. . 

The camp of a Roman legion presented th®*ippearance of a fortified city. As soon as the spzce was marked 
out, the pioneers carefully levelled the ground, and removed every impediment that might interrupt its perfect re- 
gularity. Its form was an exact quadrangle ; and it may be computed that a square of 700 yards was sufficient 
for the encampment of 20,060 Romans, though a similar number of modern troops would expose to the enemy a 
front of more than treble that extent. In the midst of the camp, the pratorium, or general’s tent, arose aboye the 
others ; and the cavalry, infantry, and auxiliaries, had each their respective stations appointed them. The streets 
were broad, and perfectly straight ; and a vacant space of 200 feet was left on all sides between the tents and ram- 
pat. The rampart itself was 12 fect high, armed with a line of strong and intricate palisades, and defended by a 


ditch 12 feet deep and as much broad. This labour was performed by the legions themselves, to whom the use of 


the spade and the pick-axe was uo less familiar than that of the sword or pilum. Whenever the trumpet gave the 
signal of departure, the camp was almost instantly broke up, and the troops fell into their ranks without delay or 
confnsion. Besides thcir arms, which the soldievs scarcely considered as an incumbrance, they were laden with 
their kitchen-furniture, the instruments of fortification, and provisions for many days. Under this wei ght, which 
would oppress a modern soldier, they were taught to advance by a regular step, ncar 20 miles in 6 hours. On 
the appearance of an enemy, they threw aside their baggage, and, by easy and rapid evolutions, converted the 
column of march into an order of battle. The shngers and archers skirmished in the front; the auxiliarics 
formed the first line, and were seconded or sustained by the legions. The cavalry covercd the flanks, and the 
military engineers were placed in the rear. 

The numbers of the Roman armies are not easily calculated with any tolcrable accuracy. We may compute, 
however, that the legion, which consisted of 6831 Romans, might, with its attendant auxiliaries, amount to 
12,500 men. ‘The peace establishment of Adrian and his successors was composed of no fewer than 30 of these 
formidable brigades ; and most probably formed an army of 370,000 men. Instead of being confined within the 
walls of fortified cities, which the Romans considered as the refuge of weakness or pusillanimity, the legions wee 
encamped on the banks of the great rivers, and along the frontiers of the barbarians. Three legions were sufficient 
for Britain. The principal strength lay upon the Rhine and Danube, and consisted of 16 legions, disposed in the 
following proportions: two in the Lower, and three in the Upper Germany ; one in Khetia ; one in Noricum : 
fonr in Pannonia; three in Meesia; and two in Dacia. The detence of the Euphrates was iitrusted to eight le- 
gions, six of whom were placed in Syria, and the other two in Cappadocia. With regard to E gypt, Africa, and 
Spain, as they were far removed from any important scene of war, a single legion maintained the domestic tranquil- 
lity of each of those great provinces. Italy was defended by the city cohorts and pratorian guards formerly 
mentioned. These differed nothing from the legions in their arms and institutions, except in a more splendid 
&ppearance, and a less rigid discipline. 

The Roman navy, though sufficient for every useful purpose of government, never seemed adequate to the 
Sreatness of the empire. The policy of the emperors was directed only to preserve the peaceful dominion of 
the Mediterranean sca, which was included within their dominions, and to protect the commerce of their sub. 
jects. Two permanent fleets were stationed by Augustus, one at Ravenna on the Adriatic, and the other et 
Misenum in the bay of Naples. A very considerable force was also stationed at F rejus in Provence ; and the 
Euxine was guarded by 40 ships and 3000 soldiers. ‘To all these we may add the fleet which preserved the 
communication between Gaul and Britain, and a great number of vessels constantly maintained on the Rhine 
and Danube to harass the enemy, or intercept the passage of the barbarians. ‘fhe whole military establish- 
ment by sea and land amounted to about 450,000 men. 

It was not, however, to this formidable power alone that the empire owed its greatness. The policy of the laws 
contributed as much to its support as the martial establishment itself. According to Mr Gibbon, though the pro- 
vinces might occasionally suffer from the partial abuse of delegated authority, the general principle of govcrument 
was wise, simple, and beneficent. Among there beneficent principles he reckons that of universal toleration ; but 
to this there were several exceptions : .for the British Druids were persecuted and destroyed by the Romans onac- 
count of their religion ; the Egyptians and Jews were sometimes persecuted ; and the Christians were frequently 
So, and that even under the very best emperors, Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. However, 2s a very general tolere- 
tion of religious sentiments did take place under the heathen eniperors of Rome, we must certainly look upon. 
this as one of the causes of the prosperity of the empire. | 

Anether thing which greatly contributed to the strength and prosperity of the empire, was the extending of the 
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timidity rendered him the slave of his attendants, who habit, and at length became the ruling passion of his 
gradually corrupted his mind. His tuelty, which at soul.” But however this inay be, it is certain that the 
first obeyed the dictutes of others, degenerated into actions of this emperor were flagitious almost beyond 

a 


freedom of Rome to so many people. “ The narrow policy (says Mr Gibbon) of preserving without any foreign: 
nixture the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked the for ume and hastened the ruin of Athens and Spar- 
ta. Durin x tiie most flourishing era of the Athenian commonvvealth, the number of citizens decreased gradually 
from about 30,000 to 21,000. If, on the contrary, we stu:'y the growth of the Roman republic, we may discover, 
that notwithstanding the incessant demands of wars and colonies, the citizens, who, in the time of Servins Tullins, 

mounted to no more than 83,000, were multiplied, before the end of the socia! war, to the number of 453,000 
inen able to bear arms in the service of their country. When the allies of Rome claimed an equal share of honours 
and privileges, the senate preferred the chance of war to a concession ; however, at last, all the Italian states, ex- 
cept the Samnites and Lucanians, were admitted into the bosom of the republic, and soon contributed to the ruin 
of public freedom. When the popular assemblies had been suppressed by the administration of the emperors, the 
conquerors were distinguished from the vanquished nations only as the first and most honourable order of subjects; 
and their increase, however rapid, was no longer exposed to the same dangers. Yet the princes who adopted the 
maxims of Augustus, guarded with the strictest care the dignity of the Roman name, and diffused the freedom of 
the city with a prudent liberality. 

‘ Till the privileges of the Romans had been progressively extended to all the inhabitants of the empire, an im- 
portant distmetion was preserved between Italy and the provinces. The estates of the Italians were exempted fr >m 
taxes, and their persons from the arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. From the foot of the Alps to the extremity 
of Calebria, all the natives of Italy were born citizens of Rome. The provinces of the empire were destitute of 
sny public force or constitutional freedom. he free states and cities, which had embraced the cause of Rome, 
were insens‘bly sunk «nto real servitude. The public authority was everywhere engrossed by the ministers of the 
senate and of the emperors, and that authority was absolute. But the same salutary maxims of government which 
had secured the peace and obcdience of Italy, were extended to the most distant conquests. A nation of Romans 
was gredually formed in the provinees, by the double expedient of introducing colonies, and of admitting the 
most faithful and deserving provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

‘ So sensible were the Romans of the influence of language over national manners, that it was their most seria 
ous care to extend, with the progress of their arms, the use of the Latin tongue. The eastern provinces, hows 
ever, were less docile in this respect than the western ones ; and this obvious difference made a dist:nction between 
the two portions of the empire, which became very remarkable when it began to decline. Nor was the influence 
of the Greek language and sentiments confined to the narrow limits of that once celebrated country. Their em- 
pire, by the progress of colonies and conquest, had been diffused from the Adriatic to the Euphrates nd Nile. 
Asia was eovered with Greek cities, and the long reign of the Macedonian kings had -ntreduced a silent revolu- 
tion into Syriaand Egypt. In their pompous courts, those princes united the elegance of | thers with the luxury 
of the east: and the example ofthe court was imitated, at an humble distance. by the higher ran¥s of their subjects. 
Such wes the general d:vision of the Romin empire into the Latin anid Greek languages ; to which we may 
adda third distinction for the body of the n tives in Syria, and especially in Egypt. The use of their ancient 
dialects, by secluding them from the commerce of mankind, checked the improvements of these barbarians. The 
slothful effeminacy of the former exposed them to the contempt, the sullen ferociousness of the later exc te! the 
aversion of the Rom.n conquerors. They seldom desired or deserve: the freedom of the city ; and it is res 
marked, that more than 230 years elapsed after the ruin of the Ptolemies, before a nstive Egyptian was ad- 
mitted into the senate of Rome. 

“The number of subjects who acknowledged the laws of Rome of citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, can- 
not now be fixed with such accuracy as the importznce of the object would deserve. We are informed, that when 
the emperor Claudius exercised the office of censor, he took an account of 6,0 45,000 Roman citizens ; who, with 
the proportion ef women and children, must have amounted to about 2¢ 1,000,000 of souls The multitude of sub- 
jects of an inferior rank was uncertain and fluctuating : but after weighing with attention every circumstance 
which could influence the balance, it seems probable that there existed in the time of Claudius, about twice as 
many provinclils as there were Roman citigens, of either sex, and of every age ; and that the slaves were at least 
equal in number to the free inhabitants of the Roman world. The total amount of this imperfect calculation would 
rise to about 120 millions of persons ; a degree of population which possibly exceeds that of modern Europe, 
and forms the most numerous society that has ever been united under the same system of government. 

« Llomestic peace and union were the natural consequences of the moderate and comprehensive policy embra- 
ced by the Roma 1S. The vanquished nations, blended into one great people, resigned the hope, nay even the 
meh of restuning their independence, and scarcely considered ther own existence as distinct from the existence 
of Rome. The established authority of the empcrors pervaded, without an effort, the wide exteut of their domi- 
wi and was exercised with the same facility on the banks of the 7 hames, or of the Nile, as on those of the 
fiber. The legions were destined to serve against the public enemy, and the civil magistrate seldom required 
the aid of a military force. ) 

j It was | scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries should discover in the public felicity the latent causes 
ef decay and corruption, This long peace, and the uniform Sovernment of the Romans, introduced a slow and 
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Mauy very strange instances of his cruelty 
KIe is said to have cut 
asunder a corpulent man whom he saw walking along 
the street ; patily, to try his own strength, in which he 
greatly excelled; and partly, as he himself owned, out 
of curiosity, to see his entrails drop out at once. He 
took pleasure in cutting off the feet, and putting out 
the eyes, of such as he met in his rambles through the 
city; telling the former, after he had thus mainied 
them, that they now belonged to the nation of Mono- 
pod; and the latter, that they were now become Lus- 
citt alluciig to the work duscus, “ one-eyed.” Some 
he murdered because they were neglizeutly dressed ; 
otners, because they seemed to be trimmed with too 
much nicety. He pretended to great skill in surgery, 
especially at letting blood: but sometimes, instead of 
easing by that means those whom he visited, or who 
were prevailed upon to recur to him, he cut off, by way 
of diversion, their ears and noses. His lewdness and de- 
baucheries were equally remarkable, and equally infa- 
mous. However, he is said to have been exceedingly 
well skilled in archery, and to have performed ineredi- 
ble feats in that way. He excelled all men in strength ; 
and is said to have run an elephant through with his 
spear, and to have killed in the amphitheatre 100 lions, 
one aiter another, and each of them at one blow. For- 
getful of his dignity, he entered the lists with the com- 
mon gladiators, and came off conqueror 735 times; 
whence he often subscribed hinselt’ in his letters, ihe 
conqueror of 1000 gladiators. 
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The public transactions of this reien were but very 
fas) i 


few. Soon after his father’s death, Commodns conclu- 
ded a peace with the Marcomanni, Quadi, &c. on 
the fullowing conditions. 3, That they should not 
settle within five miles of the Danube. 2. That they 
should deliver up their arms, and supply the Romans 
with a certain number of troops when required. 8, 
That they should assemble but once a month, in one 
place only, and that in presence of a Roman centu- 
rion, 4, That they should not make war upon the Ja- 
zyges, Buri, or Vandals, without the consent of the 
people of Rome. On the other hand, Commodus pro- 
mised to abandon, which accordingly he did, all the 
castles and fortresses held by the Romans in their coun- 
try, excepting such as were within five miles of the 
Danube. With the other German nations, whom his 
father had almost entirely reduced, he concluded a very 
dishonourable peace ; nay, of some he purchased it with 
large sums of money. 

Soon after the return of the emperor to Rome, his 
sister Lucilla, perceiving that he was universally abhor- 
red on account of his cruelty, formed a conspiracy 
against his life. Among the conspirators were many 
senators of distinction. It was agreed among them that 


they should fall upon the empercr while he was going 


to the amphitheatre through a narrow and dark passage; 
and that Claudius Pompeianus, to whom Lucilla had 
betrothed her daughter, should give the first blow. But 
he, instead of striking at once, showed him the naked 
dagger, and cried out, “ This present the senate sends 


you :” 
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secret poison into thie vitals of the empire. 


The minds of men were gradually reduced to the same level 3 the 
fire of genius was extinguished, and even the military spirit evaporated. 


The natives of Europe were brave and 


robust. Spain, Gaul, Britain, and [llyricum, supplied the legions with excellent soldiers, aud const:tuted the 
real strength of the monarchy. Their personal valour remained ; but they no longer possessed that public cou- 


rage which is nourished by the love of independence, the 


the habit of command. 
their 
citizens and subjects. 
deserted provinces, deprived of political strength or 
vate life. 


“ The love of letters, almost inseparable from peace and refinement, was 
_ Adriau and the Antonines ; who weve themselves men of learning 


extent of their empire ; the most northern tribes 
Virgil were transcribed and 


sense of national honour, the presence of danger, and 


They received laws and governors from the will of their sovereign, and trusted for 
defence to a mercenary army. ‘I'he posterity of their boldest leaders were contented with the rank of 
The most aspiring spirits resorted to the court or 


standard of the emperors ; and the 


union, insensibly sunk into the languid indifference of pris. 


fashionable among the subjects of 
and curiosity.. It was diffused over the whole 


of Britons had acquired a taste for rhetoric ; Homer as well as 
studied on the banks of the Rhine and Danube ; and the most liberal rewards sought 


out the faintest glimmerings of literary merit. The sciences of physic and astronomy were eultivated with some 


degree of reputation ; 


but, if we except Lucian, an age of indolence passed away without producing a single wri- 
ter of genius who deserved the attention of posterity. The authority of Plato, of Aristotle, 


of Zeno, and Epi- 


curus, still reigned in the schools ; and their systems, transmitted with blind deference from one generation of dis~ 


ciples to another, precluded every 
mind. The beauties of the poets 


generous attempt to correct the errors or enlarge the bounds of the human 
and orators, instead of kindling 


a fire like their own, produced only servile imi- 


tations ; or, if any ventured to deviate from these models, they deviated at the same time from good sense and 
propriety. The provincials of Rome, trained by an uniform artificial education, were engaged in a very une~ 


qual competition with those bold ancients, who, by expressing their genuine 


already occupied every place of honour. 
the sophists. 


of genius was soon followed by the corruption of taste. 


The name of poct was almost forgotten ; 
A cloud of critics, of compilers, of commentators, darkened the face of learning, and the decline 


feelings in their native tongue, had 
that of orator was usurped by 


“ Longinus observes and laments the degeneracy of his contemporaries, which debased their sentiments, cnerva- 


ted their coursge, and depressed their talents ; 
Constant pressure on their limbs. 


comparing them to pigmies, whose stature has been diminished by 
This diminutive stature of mankind was constantly sinking below the old stand. 


ard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled by a race of pigmies; when the fierce giants of the north broke 


mand mended the puny brecd. 
dom became the happy parent of taste and. science.” 


They restored a manly freedom; and, after the revolution of ten centuries, free. 


Rome. 
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you:” x9 tliat the guards had time to rescue the empe- 
yor, and to seize the eonspirators, who were soon after 
put to death. The emperor banished his sister to the 
island of Capree, where he soon atter caused her to be 
privately murdered. 

The favourite minister of Commo:lus was one Pe- 
rennis ; who in oppression and eruelty seems to have 
been nothing inferior to those of the most tyrannical 
emperors. During the first part of the reign of Com- 
modus, he ruled with an absolute sway ; but at last was 
torn in pieces by the enraged soldiery, whom he had 
offended by his too great severity. He was succeeded 
in his place by a freedman named Cleander ; for the em- 
peror himself was so much taken up with his pleasures, 
that he could not bestow even a moment on the 
affairs of state. The new minister abused his power 
in a more flagrant manner than even his predecessor 
had done. By him all things were openly set to sale ; 


offiecs, provinces, public revenues, justice, and the lives. 


of men both innocent and guilty. The minister, who 
ruled the emperor without controul, infused such ter- 
rors into his timorous mind, that he changed the cap- 
tains of his guards almost continually. One Niger en- 
joyed the dignity only six hours; another only five days; 
and several others a still shorter spaee. Most of those 
officers Jost their lives along with their employments ; 
heing accused of treason by Cleander, who continually 
solicited, and at last obtained, that important post for 
himself. 

In the year 187 happened a remarkable revolt. One 
Maternus, a commen soldier, having fled from his co- 
lours, end being joined by many others guilty of the 
same (ime, grew in a short time so powerful, the ban- 
ditti flocking to hin: from all parts, that he overran 
and plundered yreat part of Gaul] and S;.ain ; stormed 
the strongest eiti:s; aud struck the emperor and people 
of Rome w:th such terror, that troops were raised, and 
armies dispatched against him. Pescennius Niger was 
sent to make head against him in Gaul, where he be- 
came very intimate with Severus, who was then gover- 
nor of Lyons, and who wrote a letter to the emperor, 
commanding the prudent and gallant behaviour of Ni- 
ger in pursuing the rebels. Maternus, finding himself 
reduced to great straits, divided his men into several 
smiall bands, and marehed privately w.th them by diffe- 
rent wavs into Italy ; having nothing less in view than 
to murdér the emperor during the solemnity which was 
kept annually in honour of the mother of the gods, 
and on his death to seize upon the enipire for himself. 
They all arrived at Rome undiscovered ; and several of 
his men had alreacly nixed themselves with the empe- 
ror’s guards, when others of his own party betrayed 
him. He was immediately seized and executed; and 
fis death put an end tothe disturbances which some of 
his followers had begun to raise in other provinces. 
In the same year broke out the most dreadful plague, 
exys Dio Cassius, that had been known. It lasted two 
or three years; and raged with the greatest violence at 
Rome, where it frequently ezrried off 2000 persons 
aday. The following year, a dreadful fire, which con- 
siimed a great part of the eity, was kindled by light- 
ning; and at the same time the people were afflicted 
with a dreadful famine. occasioned, according to some 
authors, by Cleander, who, having now in view nothing 
Jess than the sovereignty itself, bought up underhand 
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the affections of the soldiery and people by distribu. \ 
ting it among them. Others tell us, however, that 
Pepirius Dionysius, whose province it was to supply 
the city with provisions, eontributed towards the fa- 
mine, in order to make the people rise against Clean- 
der. Be this as it will, the populace aseribed all their 
calamities to this hated minister; and one day, while the 
people were celebrating the Circensian games, a troop of 
ebildren, having at their head a young woman of an 
extraordinary stature and fierce aspect, entering the eir- 
cus, began to utter aloud many bitter invcctives and 
dreadful curses against Cleander; which being for 
some time answered by the people with other invectives 
and eurses, the whole multitude arose all of a sudden, 
and flew to the place where Cleander at that time re- 
sided with the emperor. There, renewing their invec- 
tives, they den anded the hed of the minister who had 
been the cceasion of so many calamities. Hereupon 
Cleander ordered the pretorian cavalry to charge the 
multitude; which they did accordingly, driving them 
with great slaughter into the city. But the populace 
diseharging showers of stones, bricks, and tiles, from 
the tops of the houses and from the windows, and the 
eity-guards at the same time taking part with the peo- 
ple, the pratorian horse were soon obliged to save them- 
selves by flight: nor was the slaughter ended till the 
emperor, apywized of the tumult, eaused the head of Cle- 
ander to be struck off and thrown cut to the enraged ; 
populace. ‘The emperor himself did not long survive y 
Cleander ; being eut off by a conspiraey of Marcia his 
favourite concubine, Letus captain of the guards, and 
Eelectus his chamberlain. 

No sooner was the death of Commodusg known, than 
the senate assembled, and declared him a public enemy, 
loading lim with curses, ordering his statues to be bro- 
ken to pieces, and his name to be rased out of all public 
inscrij:tions ; and demanded his body, that it might be 
dragged throngh the streets and thrown into the Ti- 
ber. But Helvius Pertinax, whom the conspirators 


had previously designed for the empire, and whe had @F 


already assumed it, prevented such an outrage, by let- 
ting the senators know that Commedus was already 
buried. This extraordinary personage had passed 
through many changes cf fortime. He was originally 
the sen of an enjranchised slave, called Alins, who 
only gave him so much learning as to qualify him for 
keeping a little shop in the eity. Ile then became a 
svhoolmaster, afterwards studied the law, and after 
that became a soldier ; in which station his hehaviour 
was such as eaused him to be soon made captain of 
a cohort against the Parthians. Being thus introdu- 
ced to arms, he went through the usual gradation of 
inilitary preferment in Britain and Meesia, until he be- 
eamce the commander of a legion under Aurelius. In 
this station he performed such excellent services against 
the barbarians, that he wus made consul, and sucees- 
sively governor of Dacia, Syria, and Asia Minor. In 
the reign of Commodus he was banished; but soon after 
recalled, and sent into Britain to reform the abuses in 
the army. In this employment his usual extraord:nary 
fortune attended him: he was opposed by a sedition 
arong the legions, and left for dead among many 
others that were slain. However, he got over ths 
danger, severely punished the mutineers, and establish- 
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ed resularity and discipline amonz the troops he wes 
sent to command. From thence he was removed into 
Africa, where the sedition of the soldiers had like to 
have been as fatal to lim as in his former governmerit. 
Removing from Africa, and fatigued with en active 
life, he betook himeelf to retirement: but Commodus, 
willing to keep him sti!l in view, made him prefect of 
the city ; which employment he filled, when the con- 
spirators fixecdl upon him as the properest person to suc- 
¢ced¥o the empire. 

His being advanced by Commodus only served to in- 
crease his fears of falling as an object of his suspicions; 
when therefore the conspirators repaircd to his louse by 
night, he considered their arrival as a command from 
the emperor fur his death. Upon Letus entering his 
apartment, Pertinax, without any show of fear, cried 
out, That for many days he had expected to end his life 
in that manner, wondering that the emperor had defer- 
red it so long. However, lle was not a little surprised 
when informed of the real cause of their visit ; and be- 
ing strongly urged to accept of the empire, he at last 
complied with their offer. 

Being carried to the camp, Pertinax was proclaimed 
emperor : scon after the citizens and senate consented ; 
the joy for the election of a new sovereign being scarce- 
ly equal to that for the death of the former. The pro- 
vinces quickly fallowed the examp'e of Rome ; so that 
he began his reign with universal satisfaction to the 
whole empire, in the 68th vear of his age. 

Nothing could exceed the wisdom and justice of this 
monarch’s reign the short time it continued. He pu- 
nished all those who bad served to corrupt the late em- 
peror, and disposed of his ill-got possessions to public 
uses. He attempted to restrain the licentiousness of 
the pretorian bands, and put a stop to the injuries and 
Insolences they committed azainst the people. He sco'd 
most of the buffoons and jesters of Commodus as slaves; 
particularly such as had obscene names. He coutinual- 
ly frequented the senate as often as it sat, and never te- 
fused an audience even to the meanest of the people. 
His success in foreign affairs was equzl to his imternal 
policy. When the barbarous nations abroad had ce: tain 
intelligence that he wus emperor, they immediately laid 
down their arms, well knowing the o;:position they were 
to expect frum so experienced a commander. His great 
error was avarice; and that, in some measure, served 
to hasten his run. 

The preetorian soldiers, whose manners he had at- 
tempted to reform, having ! cen log corrupted by the 
indulgence and profusion of their forraer monarchs. be- 
gan to hate him forthe par-imony and di-cipline he had 
introduced among them. They theretore res-lved to de- 
throne him ; and forthat purpose declared Maternus, an 
ancient senator, emperor, and endeavew ed to carry him 
to the camp to prec'aim him. Maternus, however, was 
too just tothe merits of Pertinax, and tco faithful a 
subject, to concur in their scditious designs ; wheretore 
escaping out of their hands, he fled, fiist to the empe- 
ror, and then out of the city. They ihen nominated 
ene Falco, snother serater; whom the senute would 
have crilered ter exeenticn, had not Pertinax interpos- 
ec, whe ceclared that during his reign no senator should 
Suifer death, 

‘t hepreetorian goldiers then resolved unanimously not 
to lise any secret conspiracies, or private contrivances, 
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but boldly to seize npon the emperor and eryire at 
once. They acesrdingly, in a tumultuous nianner, 
marched through the streets of Rome, and entered the 
palace withont opposition. Such was the terror at their 
approach, that the greatest part of the emperor’s atten- 
dants forsook him ; while those who remained earnestly 
intreated him to fly to the body of the people and ins 
terest them in his defence. However, he rejected their 
advice ; declaring, that it was unworthy his imperial 
dignity, and all his past actions,to save himself by fight. 
Having thus resolved to face the rebels, he had some 
hopes that his presencealone wouldterrify and confound 
them. But what conld his former virtues, or the dig- 
nity of command, avail against a tumultuous rabble, 
nursed up in vice, and ministers of former tyranny ? 
One Thresius, a Tungrian, struck him with his lance 
on the breast, crying out, “ The soldiers send you this.” 
Pertinax finding all was over, covered his head with his 
robe, and sunk down, mangled with a multitude of 
wounds, which he received from various assassins. Ec 
lectus, and some more of his attendants, whe attempted 
to defend him, were also s!ain: his son and daughter 
only escaped, who happencd to be lodged ont of the pa- 
lace. Thus after a reien of three months, Pertinax fell 
a sacrifice to the licentious fury of the pretorian armv. 
From the number of his adventures, he was called the 
tennis ball of Fortune ; and certainly no man ever ex- 
perienced such a variety of situations with so blameless 
a character. 


The soldiers having committed this outrage, retired The 
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with great precipitation ; and getting out of the city exposed to 


to the rest of their companions, expeditiously fortified 
their camp, expecting to be attacked by the citizens. 
I’wo days having passed without any 
kind, they became more insolent ; and willing to make 
use of the power of which they found themselves pos- 
sessed, made proclamation, that they would sell the em- 
pire to whoever would purchase it at the highest price. 
In consequence of this proclamation, so odious aud un- 
just, only two bidders were found ; namely, Sulpicia. 
nus aid Did'us Julianus: The former, 2 consular per- 
son, prefect of the city, and scn-in-law to the late em- 
peror Pertinax ; the latter, a consnlar perscn likewise, 
a great lawyer, and the w:althiest man in the city. 
He was itting with some friends at dinner when the 
proclamation was published ; and being charmed with 
the prospect of unbennded power, immediately rose 
from tabl> end hastened to the camp. Sulpicianus 
was got there before him; but as he had rather pro- 
mises than treasure to bestow, the offers ef Didius, who 
produced immense sums of ready money, prevaied. 
Fe was received into the camp by a ladder, and they 
instantly swore to obey him as emperor. From the 
camp he was attended by his new electors into the 
city ; the whole body of his gnards, which consi-te:l of 
16,000 men, ranged around him in such order es if 
they had prepared for battle, and not for a peaceful 
ceremony. The citizens, however, refused to confirm 
his election ; but rather cursed him as he passed. Up- 
on being conducted to the senute-hense, he addressed 
the few senators that were present in a very lueonic 
speech: “ Fathers, yon went an emperor; and I am 
the fittest person you can choose.” But even this, shert 
as it sees, was unnecessary, since the senate had it not 
in their power to refuse their approbation. His epeech 
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being backed by the army, to whom he had given 
about a million of our money, succeeded. The choice 
of the soldiers was confirmed by the senate, and Didius 
was acknowledged emperor, now in the 57th year of 
his age. 

It should seem by this weak monarch’s conduct when 
seated on the throne, that he thought the government 
of an empire rather a pleasure than a toil. Instead of 
attempting to gain the he:rts of his subjects, he gave 
himself up to ease and inactivity, utterly regardless of 
the duties of his station. He was mild and gentle in- 
deed ; neither injuring any nor expecting to be injured. 
But that avarice, by which he became opulent. still fol- 
lowed him in his exaltation ; so that the very soldiers 
who elected him, svon began to detest him for those 
qualities, so very opposite to a military character. The 
people also, against whose consent he was chosen, were 
no less inimical. Whenever he issued from his palace, 
they openly ponred forth their imprecations against 
him ; crying out, that he was a thief, and had stolen 
the empire. Didius, however, in the true spirit of a 
trader, ptiently bore it all; sometimes beckoning them 
with smiles to approach him ; and testifying his regard 
by every kind of submission. . 

While Didius was thus contemptuously treated at 
home, two valiant generals, in differevt parts of the em- 
pire, disclaimed his authority, and boldly resolved to at- 
tempt the throne for themselves. These were, Pescen- 
nius Niger, govetnor of Syria ; and Septimius Severus, 
commander of the German legions. Niger was beloved 
by the people for bis clemency and valour ; and the re- 
port of his proposing Pertinax for his model, and resol- 
ving to revenge his death, gained him universal esteem 
among the people. Being thus apprised of their incli- 
nations, he easily induced his army in Syria to proclaim 
him emperor ; and his title was, shortly after, acknow- 
ledged by all the kings and potentates in Asia, who sent 
their ambassadors to him as their lawful prince. The 
pleasure of being thus treated as a monarch, in some 
measure retarded his endeavours to secure his title. En- 
tirely satisfied with the homage of those about him, he 
neglectedtheopportunitiesof suppressing his rivals; and 
gave himself up to luxury and feasting at Antioch. The 
conduct of Severus, an African by birth, was very dif- 
ferent. Being proclaimed by his army, he began by 
pronusing to revenge the death of Pertinax, and took 
upon him his name. He next secnred the fidelity of all 
the strong places in his province ; and then resolved, 
with the utmost expedition, to march with his whole 
force directly to Rome. 

In the mean time, Didius, who disregarded the at- 
tempts of Niger, was greatiy alarmed at those of Seve- 
rus. He first, with many solicitations, procured the se- 
nate to proclaim him a traitor. He then applied him- 
self to make the necessary provisions to oppose him, in 
which he found nothing but disappointment. The co- 
horts that elected him were enervated by vice and lux- 
ury.; the people detested his cause ; and the cities of 
Itaty had long been disused to the arts of war. Some 
advised him to march forward, and meet Severus.as he 
was crossiig the Alps ;,others were for sending the ge- 
nerais upon that expedition. The unfortunate Didius, 
unequal to the task of empire, and quite confounded 
with the multiplicity of counsels, could take no other 
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resolution but that of awaiting his rival’s coming at 


Rome. Accordingly, soon after being informed of his =~ 


approach, he obtained the consent of the senate to send 
his ambassadors, offering to make him a partner of the 
empire. But Severus rejected this offer, conscious of 
his own strength, and of the weakness of the proposer. 
The senate soon appeared of the same sentiments ; and 
perceiving the timidity and weakness of their present 
master, began to abandon him, alleging, that he who 
could not defend the empire was not worthy to govern 
it. Didius vainly endeavoured to reduce them to their 
duty. first by intreaties, and then by threats ; but these 
only served to hasten his destruction The senate be- 
ing called together, as was formerly practised in the 
times of the commonwealth by the consuls, they mna- 
nimously decreed, That Didius should be deprived of 
the empire, and that Severus should be proclaimed in 
his stead. They then commanded Didius to be slain ; 
and sent messengers for this purpose to the palace, 
where they found him disarmed, and weeping among 
a few friends that still adhered to his interest. When 
the executioners began to prepare for their fatal errand, 
he expostulated with them, demanding what crime he 
had committed ? He could not be persuaded to think, 
that paying his money, and receiving an empire in ex- 
change, deserved so severe a punishment. The execu. 
tioners, however, were neither able nor willing to en- 
ter into the merits of the cause ; they presently led him 
into the secret baths of the palace, and obliging him 
to stretch his neck forwards, after the manner of con- 
demned criminals, struck off his head, and placed it up 
in those courts where he had formerly pleaded with 
great success. 


The senate having thus dispatched Didius, sent ame it 
bassadors to Severus, yielding him obedience, granting 9.04 
him the ensigns and the usual titles of empire, and in- pera. 


forming him of the death of Didius. Severus, who 
was now about 47 years of age, received them with all 
proper respect; and entertaining them honourably, con- 
tinued his march towards Rome. As he came near the 
city, his first exertion of power was, to have all the pra- 
torian soldiers who had lately suld the empire come forth 
unarmed to meet him. These, though sensible of their 
danger, had no other resource lett but compliance ; and 
accordingly came forward with branches of laurel, as if 


to welcome his approach. Severus, however, soun shows ° 


ed how little capable their present submission was to 
atone for their past offences: after upbraiiliag them, in 
a short speech, with all their crimes, he commanded 
them to be instantly stripped of their military habits, 
deprived of the name and honour of soldiers, and banish- 
He then entered the city i 
a military manner, took possession of the palace, and 
promised the senate to conduct himself with clemency 
and justiee. However, though he united great vigour 
with the most refined policy, yet his African cunuing 
was considered as a particular defectin him. He is ce- 
lebrated for his wit, learning, and prudence ; but equal- 
ly blamed for infidelity and cruelty. In short, lie seem 
ed alike disposed to the perfurmance of the greatest acts 
of virtue and the most bloody severities. He began his 
command, by seizing all the children of'such as hav em- 
ployments or authority in the east, and detained them as 
pledges for their fathers loyalty. He next supplied the 
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marched against Niger, who was still considered and 
honoured as emperor of the east. 

One of the chief obstacles to his march was, the leav- 
ing behind him Clodius Albinus, commander of the Je- 
gions in Britain, whom he by all means wished to secure 
in his interests. For this end he endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon him, by giving him hopes of succeeding to the 
empire ; insinuating, that he himself was declining, and 
his children were as yet but infants. To deceive him 
still farther, he wrote in the same style to the senate, 
gave him the title of Caesar, and ordered money to be 
coined with his image. These artifices serving to lull 
Albinus into false security, Severus marched against Ni- 
ger with all his forces. After some undecisive conflicts, 
the last great battle that was fought between these ex- 
traordinary men was upon the plains of Issus, on the 
very spot whcre Alexander had formerly conquered Da- 
rius. Besides the two great armies drawn up on the 
plain, the neighbouring mountains were covered with 
infinite numbers of people, who were merely led by cu- 
riosity to become spectators of an engagement that was 
to determine the empire of the world. Severus was 
conqueror ; and Niger’s head being struck off by some 
soldiers of the conquering army, was insultingly carried 
through the camp on the point of a lance. 

This victory secured Severus in the possession of the 
throne. However, the Parthians, Persians, aud some 
ether neighbouring nations, took up arms, under a pre- 
tence of vindicating Niger’s cause. ‘The emperor march- 
ed against them in person, had many engagements with 
them, and obtained such signal victories over them, 
as enlarged the empire, and established peace in the 
east. 

Niger being no more, Severus now turned his views 
against Albinus, whom he resolved by every means to 
destroy. For this purpose he sent assassins into Britain, 
under a pretence of bringing him letters, but in reality 
to dispatch him. Albinus being apprised of their de- 
signs, prevented their attempt by recurring toopenforce 
and proclaiming himselfemperor. Nor was he without 
a powerful army to support his pretensions ; of which 
Severus being sensible, bent his whole force to oppose 
him. From the east he continued his course across the 
straits of Byzantium, into the most western parts of Eu- 
rope, without intermission. Albinus being informed of 
his approach, went over to meet him with his forces in- 
to Gaul; so that the campaign on both sides was car- 
ried on with great vigour. Fortune seemed for a while 
variab'e ; but at last a decisive engagement came on, 
which was one of the must desperate recorded in the Ro- 
man history. It lasted from morning till night, without 
any seeming advantage on either side ; at length the 

troops of Severus began to fly, and he himself happen- 
ing to fall from his horse, the army of Albinus cried 
out, Victory. But the engagement was soon renewed 
with vigour by Leetus, one of Severus’s commanders, 
who cane up with a body of reserve, designing to de- 
Stroy both parties and make himself emperor. This at- 
tempt, though designed agaiust both, turncd out entire. 
ly to the advantage of Severus. He therefore again 
charged with such tury and exactness, that he soon 
plucked the victory from those who but a short time 
before seemed conquerors ; und pursuing them into the 
aty of Lyons, took Albinus prisoner, and cut off his 
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oly flow from a mean and revengeful temper. 
senators who were slain in battle he ordered to be quar- 
tered, and such as were taken alive were immediately 
executed. 

Having thus secured himself in possession of the em- 
pire, upon his return to Rome he loaded his soldiers with 
rewards and honours ; giving them such privileges as 
strengthened his own power, while they destroyed that 
of the state. For the soldiers, who had hitherto showed 
the strongest inclination to an abuse of power, were now 
made arbiters of the fate of emperors; and we shali 
henceforward behold them setting them up, and de- 
tbroning them, at pleasure: 

Being thus secure of his army, he resolved to give 
way to his natural turn for conquest, and to oppose huis 
arms against the Parthians, who were then invading the 
frontiers of the empire. Having therefore previously 
given the government of domestic policy to one Plauti- 
anus, a particular favourite of his, to whose daughter 
he married his son Caracalla, he set out for the east, and 
prosecuted the war with his usualcxpedition and success. 
He forced submission from the king of Armenia, de- 
stroyed several cities in Arabia Felix, landed on the 
Parthian coasts, took and plundered the famous city 
Ctesiphon, marched back through Palestine and Egypt, 
and at length returned to Rome in triumph. 

During this interval, Piautianus, who was left to di- 
rect the affairs of Rome, began to think of aspiring to 
the empire himself. Upon the emperor’s return, he em-~ 
ployed a tribune of the pratorian cohorts, of which he 
was the commander, to assassinate him, as likewise his 
son Caracalla. The tribune seemed cheerfully to under- 
take this dangerous office ;_ but instead of going through 
with it, informed Severus of his favourite’s treachery. 
Fle at first received it as an improbable story, and as the 
artifice of some one wlio envied his favourite’s fortune. 
However, he wes at lastpersuaded to permit the tribune 
to conduct Plautianus to the emperor’s apartments. 
With this intent the tribune went and amused him with 
a pretended account of his killing the emperor and his 
son, desiring him, if he thought it fit to see them dead, 
to come with him to the palace. As Plautianus ar- 
deutly desired their deaths, he readily gave credit to 
this relation ; and following the tribune, he was con~ 
ducted at midnightinto the innermostrecesscs of the pa- 
Jace. But what must have been his disappointment, 
when, instead of finding the emperor lying dead, as he 
expected, he beheld the room lighted up with torches, 
and Severus, surrounded by his friends, prepared in ar- 
ray toreceive him. Being asked by the emperor, with 
a stern countenance, what had brought him there at 
that unseasonable time? hewas at first utterly contound- 
ed ; wherefore, not knowing what excuse tov make, he 
ingenuously confessed the whole, intreating forgiveness 
for what he had intended. The emperor seemcd in the 
beginning inclined to pardon; but Caracalla his son, 
who from the earliest age showed a disposition to cruel- 
ty, spurned him away in the midst of his supplications, 
and with his sword ran him through the body. 

Severus having escaped this danger, spent a cons‘der« 
able time in visiting some cities in Italy, permitting none 
of his officers to sell places of trust or dignity, and di- 
stributing justice with the strictest impartiality. He 
took such an exact order in managing his excheguer, 
ef? that 
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that, notwithstanding his great expences, he left more 
money behind him then any of his predecessors. Elis 
armies also were kept upon the most re<pectable footing; 
so that he feared no invasion. Being equa'ly attentive 
to the preservation of all parts of the empire, he res»l- 
ved to make his last expedition into Britain, where the 
Romans were in danger of being destroyed or compelled 
to fly the provinces Wherefore, after appointing 51s 
two sons Caracalla and Geta joint snecessors in the em- 
pire, and taking them with him, he landed in Britain, 
to the great terror of such as had drawn down his resent- 
ment. Upon his progress into the country, he left his 
son Geta in the southern part of the province, which 
had continued in ebedience, and marched with his son 
Caraca'la against the Caledonians. In this expecition, 
his army suffered prodigious hardships in pur-uing the 
enemy; they were obliged to hew their way through 
intricate forests, to drail extensive marshes, and form 
Dridzes over rapid rivers ; so that he lo-t 50,000 men 
by fatigue and sickness. However, he supported all 
these inconveniences with the grea est bravery; and is 
said to have prosecu’ed his successes with such vigour, 
that he compelied the enemy to sue for peace ; which 
they obtained, not without the surrender of a consi ler- 
able part of their country. We must here observe, 
however, that the Picts and Caledonians are so often 
confounded together by historians, that many mistakes 
have thenvearisen concernivg the progyess andconquests 
of the Romans in the north of Britain. But from the 
boundary forme by the famous wall of Severus (see Sn- 
verus’s ]Vall), we must conclude, that no part of Ca- 
ledonia, properly so called, had been either on this or 
any other ocvc.sion ceded ta him; and there is resson to 
believe, that he rathcr received checks from the people 
of that territory, than was ever able to make any consi- 
derable impression upon them. Le this, however, as it 
may, after having made peace, and built his wall, he 
retired to York ; where, partly through prief at the ir- 
reclaimable life of Caracalla, he found himself daily de- 
cliuing, having already lost the use of his feet. Loadd 
to the distress of his situation, he was informed that the 
soldiers had revolted, and declared his son en:peror. In 
this exigence, he seeme once more to recal his natural 
vizour ; he got himself imme:liately put into his litter, 
and commanded the new eniperor, with the tribunes 
and centurions, to be brought before him. ‘Though all 
were willing to court the favour of the young emperor, 
such was the autherity of Severus, that none dred to 
disobey. They appeared beture him confounded and 
trembling, and implored pardon upon their knees. 
Upon which, putting his hand to his head, he cried 
out, “ Know, that it is the head that governs, and not 
the feet.” Ilowever, soon perceiving his disorder to 
Increase, and knowing that he could net outlive it, he 
called for poison; which being refused him, he loaded 
his stomach with food ; which not being a':le to digest, 
it soon brought hin to his end, in the G5th year of 
his age, after an active though cruel reign of about 18 
years. 

Caracalla and Geta being acknow'edged as emperors 
by the army, Legan to show a mutual hatred to each 
other even before their airival at Rome. Their ouly 
agreement was, in resolving to deify Severus their ta- 
ther; but soon after, each sought to attach t'¢ senate 
and army to his own particular interest. They were 
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of very opposite dispositions: Caracalla was fierce and Rome 
cruel to an extreme degree ; Geta was nuld and mer- “> 
cifnl ; so that the city soon found the dangerous effects 
of being governed by two princes of equal power and ~ 
contrary inclinations. 379 
But this opposition was of no long continuance ; for Getam 
Caracalla being resolved to govern alone, furionsly en- dered t, 
tered Geta’s apartment, and, followed by ruffians, slew (atacil 
him in his mother’s arms. Having conimitted this de- 
testable murder, lie issued with great haste from the pa- 
lace, crying ont, ‘that his brother wonld have slein 
him ; and that he was obliged, in self-defence, to rcta- 
liate the intended injury. He then took refuge among 
the pretorian cohorts, and in a pathetic tone began 
to implore their assistsnce, still making the same cx. 
cuse for his conduct. To this he added a much more 
prevailing argument, ‘promising to bestow upon them 
the largesses usually given upon the election of new em- 
perors, and distributing among them almost all the trea- 
sures which had been amassed by his fether. Dy such 
persuasives the sol:ners did not hesitate to proclaim 
him sole emperor, and to stigmatize the memory of his 
rother Geta as a traitor and an enemy to the common- 
wealth. The senators were soon after induced, either 
throuh favour or fear, to approve what had been done 
by the army: Caracalla wept for the death of his bro- 
ther whom he had slain ; and, to carry his hypocrisy 
to the utmost extreme, ordered him to be adored as a 
god. 9 
Being now emperor, he went on to mark his course Who; 
with blood. Whatever was done by Domitian or Nero a most 
fell short of this monster’s barbarities. Leetus, who first blood 
advised him to murder his brother, was the first who fel] ™* 
a sacrifice to his jealousy. His own wife Plautina fol- 
lowed. Papinian, the renowned civilian, was defeated 
for refusing to write in vindication of his cruelty ; an- 
swering the emperor’s request, by cbserving, That it 
was much easier to commit a parricide than to defend it. 
He commanded all governors to be slain that his brother 
had appointed ; and destroye:! not less than 2000 per- 
sons who had a‘hered to his party. Whole nights were 
spent in the execution of his bloody decrees ; and the 
ead bodies of people of all ranks were carried out of 
the city in carts, where they were burnt in heaps, with- 
out any of the ceremonies of a fimeral. Upon a cer- 
tain oecasion, he ordered his soldiers to set upon a 
crowded audience in the theatre, only for discountenan- 
cing a charioteer wliom he happened to favour. Fer- 
ceiving himself hated by the people, he publicly said, 
that he could insure his own safety though not their 
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The safety which he so much built upon was placed His ¢: 
in the protection of his soldiers. He had exhausted vaga 
the treasury, dra‘ned the provinces, and committed a ¥ a 
thousand acts of rapacity, merely to keep them stedfast oa. 
in his interests; and being disposed to trust himself 
with them particularly, he resolved to lead them upon 
a visit through all the provinces of the empire. He first 


dressed himself in the habit of their country. From 
thence he travelled into Macedonia, where he pretend. 
ed to be a great admirer of Alexander the Great ; and 
among other extravagancies caused a statue of that 
monarch to be made with twe faces; one of which re- 
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He was so 


ar corrupted by ilsttery, that he called himself Alexander ; 


walked as he was told that monare had walked ; an |, 
like him, bent his head to one shon}:ler. Shortly after, 
arriving at Lesser Asia and the ruins of Troy, as he 
was viewing the tomb of Achilles, he took it into his 
head to resen:ble that hero; and one of h's freedmen 
hapnening to die at that ae he used the same cere- 
memes that were performed at the tomb of Patroclus. 
Passing then'e into Egypt, he missacre:! in the most 
terrible manner the inhabitants of Alexandria, on ac- 
count of the s:.tires they composed on him, as is related 
under the article ALEXANDRIA. 

Going from thence into Syria. he invited Artaba- 
nus king of Parthia to a conference; desirmz his 
daughter in mar iage, and promising him the most ho- 
nourable protection. In consequence of this the king 
met him on a spacious plain, unarmed, and only a tend. 
ed with a vast concourse of his nobles. This was what 
Caracalla desired, Regardless of his promise, or the 
law of nations, he instantlysurrounded him with armed 
troops, let in wild beasts among his attendants, and 
made a most terrible slaughter among them; Artaba- 
nus himself escaping with the utmost difficulty. For 
this vile treavhery he obtained from the senate the sur- 
name of Parthicus. 

Upon his return towards Rome, it woul!l seem as if 
his vices were inexhan-tib'e ; for having been guilty of 
parricide, he now resolved " marry the mother of Geta 
whom he had slain. [t happened that one day seeing 
her drop ler veil, which disclosed her naked bosom, 
which was extremely beautiful, he told her, that he 
would possess thosecharms he beheld, if it were lawful. 
To this unnatural request she hesitated not to answer, 
that he might e:joyall things who possessed all. Where- 

upon, setting aside all duty and respect for his deceased 
father, he ceiebrated his nuptials with her in pubtic, to- 
tll y disregarding the censures and the sarcasms of man- 
kind. 

However, though he disregarded shame, he was not 
insensible to fear. He was ever uneasy in the consci- 
ousness of being universally hated; and was continual'y 
consulting astrologers concerning what death he should 
die. Among others, he sent one of his confidants, na- 
med Afuternianus, with orders to consult ai] the astro'o- 
gers in the city concerning his end. Maternianus con- 
sidered this as a proper time to get rid of Macrinus, 
the emperor’s principal commander in Mescpotamia ; 
aman who was daily supplanting him in his master’s 
favour. 
from the astrologers, that Macrinus had a design against 
his life ; and they consequently advised him to put the 
conspirator todeath. This letter was sent sealed, and 
mace up, amongst many others, to be conveyed ‘with 
the greater secrecy, and delivered to the emperor as he 
‘Was preparing for a chariot race. However, as it never 
was biscustom to iuterrupt his pleasures for his busi- 
ness, he gave the packet to Macrinus to read over, an'l 
to inform him uf the contents when more at leisure. 
In perusiig these letters, when Macrinus came to that 
which regarded himself, he was unable to contain his 
surprise and terror. His first care was, to reserve the 
letter in question to himself, and to acquaint the em- 
peror only with the sub-tance of the rest. He then 
&t about the mo:t probable means of compas:ing his 
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death, by which alone he could expect any safety. At 
length he determined to apply to one Martialis, aman 

of great strength, and a centurion of the guards, who 
hated the emperor from various motives ; ; particular! ly 
for the death of a brother, whom Car aca'la had ordered 
tobe slain. Him therefore Macrinus exhorte:l to re- 
venge his br-tiier’s death, by kiliing the tyrant, which 
he might easily effect, as being always so near his per- 
Marttalis readily na:lertook the dangerous task ; 
being willing to meet death himse'f, so he miglit obs 
tain his desire of sceing the tyrant expire before him. 
Accordingly, as the emperor was riding ont ore cay 
near a little city called Carre, he happened to with. 
draw himself privately, upon a natural oceision, with 
only one page to hold his norse. This was the oppor. 
tunity Martialis had so long and arden:ly desire! ; 
wherefore runing to him asit’ he had been called, he 
stabbed the emperor in the back, so that he died im- 
mediately. Martialis unconcernedly returned to his 
troop; but retiring by insensib!e degrees, he endeavour- 
ed to secure himself by flight. But. his companions 
sooi missing him, and the psge giving information of 
what had been done, he was pursued by the German 
horse and cut in pieces. 

During the reign of this execrable tyrant, which 
continued six years, the empire was every day deciin- 
ing; the soldiers were entire'y masters of every clection; 
and as there were various armies in different parts, s9 
there were as many interests all opposite to each other 
Caiaca'la, by satisfying their most unreasonable appe- 
tites, destroyed all di-cipline among them, and all! sub- 
ordination in the state. 

The soldiers, now without an empcror, a‘ter a sus- 
pense of two days, fixed upon Macrinus, who took ali 
possib'e methods to conceal his being privy to Cara. 
calla’s murder. The seuateconfirmed their choice short- 
ly after; and likewise that of his son Diadumenus, 
whom he took as a partner in the empire. Macrinus 
was 52 years old when he entered upon the government 
of the empire. He was of obscure parentage; some 
say by birth a Moor, who by the mere rotation of of. 
fice, being first made preefect of the pratorian bands, 
was now, by treason and accident, called to fill the 
throne. We are told but little of this emperor, CHEDS 
his engaging Ina bloody though undecided batile with 
Artabit mus king of Parthia, who camc to take vengeance 
for the injury he had sustained iu the late reign: how- 
ever, this monarch finding his real elemy dead, was 
contert to make peace, and returned into Parthia. 
Something is also said of the severity of this empercr’s 
discipline ; for to such a pitch of licentiousness was tie 
Roman aray now arrived, that the most severe punish. 
ments were unable to restrain the soldiers ; and yet the 
most gentle inflictions were Jooked upon 2s severity. It 
was this rigorous discipline, together with the artifices 
of Mesa, eT ther to Heliogabalus the natural son 
of Caracalla, that caused the emperor’s ruin. Heiio- 
gabulus was prie-t of a temple dedicated to the Sun, in 
Eme-a, a city of Pheenicia ; and though but 14 years 
old was greatly loved by the armiy for the beeuty of 
his person, and the memory of his father, who.n they 
still considered as their greatest benefactor. ‘This was 
soon perceiv ed by the grandmother ; ; who benz very 

ich in gold and jewcis, gave liberal presents Ai nong 
es, while they frequently repaired to the temple 
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both from the garrison in the city and the camp of Ma- 
crinus. This mtercourse growing every day more fre- 
quent, the soldiers, being disgusted with the severities 
of their present emperor, began to think of placing He- 
liogabalus in his stead. Accordingly, sending for him 
to their camp, he was immediately proclaimed ; and 
such were the hopes of his virtues, that all men began 
to affect his interests. | 

Mecrinus, who at this time was pursuing his plea- 
sures at Antioch, gave but little attention to the first 
report ; only sending his lieutenant Julian, with some 
legions, to quell the insurrection. However, these, like 
the rest, soon declared for Heliogabalus, and slew their 
general. It was then that Macrinus found he had 
treated the rebellion too slightly; le therefore resolved, 
with his, son, to march directly against the seditious le- 
gions, and force them to their duty. Both parties met 
on the confines of Syria: the battle was for some time 
furious and obstinate; but at last Macrinus was over- 
thrown, and obliged to seek safety by flight. His prin- 
cipal aim was to get to Rome, where he knew his pre- 
sence was desired ; wherefore he travelled through the 
provinces of Asia Minor with the utmost expedition 
and privacy, but unfortunately-fell sick at the city of 
Chalcedon. There those who were sent in pursuit, 
overtook and put him to death, together with his son 
Diadumenus, after a short reign of one year and two 
months. 

The senate and citizens of Rome being obliged to 
submit to the appointment of the army as usual, Helia- 
gabalus ascended the throne at the age of 14. One at 
so early an age, inve-ted withunlimited power, and sur- 
rounded with fiatterers, could be expected to act only 
as they thought proper to direct. This young empe- 
ror was entirely led by them ; and being sensible that 
it was in his power to indulge all his appetites, he stu- 
died only their gratification. As he is described by 
historians, he appears a monster of sensuality. His 
short life therefore is but a tissue of effeminacy, lust, 
and extravagance. He married, in the smai} space of 
four years, six wives, and divorced them all. He bnilt 
a temple to the sun; and willing that his god should 
have a wife as well as himself, he married him to Pallas, 
and shortly after tothe moon, His palace was a place 
of rendezvous for all the prostitutes of Rome, whom 
he frequently met naked, calling them his fellow sol- 
diers, and companions in the ficld. He was so fond of the 
sex, that he carried his mother with him to the senate- 
house, and demanded that she should always be present 
when matters of importance were debated. He even 
went so far as to build a senate-lhouse for women, with 
Suitable orders, habits, and distinctions, of which his 
mother was made president. They met several times ; 
all their debates turning upon the fashions of the day, 
and the different formalities to be used in giving and 
receiving visits. To these follies, he added great cruelty 
and boundless prodigality ; so that he was heard to say, 
that such dishes as were cheaply obtained were scarcely 
worth esting. His suppers therefore generally cost 
6900 crowns, and often 60,000. He was always dressed 
in cloth of gold and purple, enriched with precious 
stones, and yet never wore the same habit twice. His 
palace, his chambers, and hisbeds, were all furnished of 
the richest stuffs, covered with go'd and jewels. When. 
ever he took horse, all the way between his apartment 
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and the place of mounting was covered with go'd and 
silver dust strewn at his approach. 

These excesses were soon perceived by his grandmo- 
ther Mesa, whose intrigues had first raised him to the 
throne; so that she thought to lessen his power by di- 
viding it. For this purpose, under a pretence of frees 
ing him from the cares of public business, she persua- 9, 
ded him to adopt his cousin-german, Alexander, as his Adopt 
successor; and likewise to make him his partner in the lexand 
consulship. Heliogabalus, having thus raised his cousin, . 
had scarcely given him his power, when he wished again ¢ojjen, 
to take it away ; but the virtues of this young prince 
had so greatly endeared the people and the army to 
him, that the attempt had like to have been fatal to 
the tyrant himself The pretorian soldiers mutinying, 
attempted to kill him as he was walking in his gardens ; 
bunt he escaped, by hiding himself from their fury. 
However, upon returning to their camp, they conti- 
nued the sedition ; requiring that the emperor should 
remove such persons from about him as oppressed the 
subject, and contributed to contaminate him. They 


prince themselves, and that none of the emperor’s fa~ 
vourites or familiars should ever be permitted to con- 
verse with him. Heliogabalus was reluctantly obliged 
to comply; and conscious of the danger he was in, 
made preparations for death, when it should arrive, in 
a manner truly whimsical and peculiar. He built a lofty 


throw himself headlong in case of necessity. He also 
prepared cords of purple silk and gold to strangle him~ 
self with ; he provided golden swords and daggers to 
stab himself with ; and poison to be kept in boxes of 
emerald, in order to obtain what death he chose best. 
Thus fearing all things, but particularly suspicious of 
the designs of the senate, he banished them all out of 
the city: he next attempted to poison Alexander, and 
spread a report of his death ; but perceiving the sol- 
diers begin to mutiny, he immediately took him in his 
chariot to the camp, where he experienced a fresh mor- 
tification, by finding all the acclamations of the army 
directed only to his successor. This not a little raised 
his indignation, and excited his desire of revenge. He 
returned towards the city, threatening the most severe 
punishments against those who had displeased him, and 3 
meditating fresh cruelties, However, the soldiers were j, mn 
unwilling to give him time to put his designs in execu- by th 
tion : they followed him directly to his palace, pursued diers. 
hin from apartment to apartment, and at last found 
him concealed in a privy ; a situation very different 
from that in which he expected to die. Having drag- 
ged him from thence through the streets, with the most 
bitter invectives, and having dispatched him, they at- 
tempted once more to squeeze his pampered body into 
a privy; but not easily effecting this, they threw it into 
the Tiber, with heavy weights, that none might after- 
wards find or give it burial. This wes the miserable 
and ignominious death of Heliogahbalus, in the 18th 
year of his age, after a detestable reign of four years. 
[tis mother also was slain at the same time by the sol- 
diers ; as were also many of the opprob:ious associates 
of his criminal pleasures. é 
Alexander being, without opposition, declared em- a. 
peror, the senate, in their usual method of adulation, Alexa 
were for conferring new titles upon him ; but he mo- 
| destly 
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destly declined them all, alleging, that titles were only 
honourable when given to ‘virtue, not to station. This 
outset was a happy omen of his future virtues; and 
few princes in history have been more commended by 
contemporaries, or indeed morc deserved commenda- 
tion. ‘I'o the mos: rigid justice he added the greatest 
humanity. He loved the good, and was a severe re- 
prover of the lewd and infamous. His accomplish- 
ments were equal to his virtues. He was an excellent 
mathematician, geometrician, and musician; he was 
equally skilled in painting and sculpture; and in poetry 
few of his time could equal him. In short, such were 
his t:lents, and such the solidity of his judgment, that 
though but 16 years of age, he was considered as a wise 
old man. 

The first part of his reign was spent in a reformation 
of the abuses of his predecessor. He restored the se- 
nators to their rank ; nothing being undertaken with- 
out the most sage advisers, and most mature delibera- 
tion. Among the number of his advisers was his mo- 
ther Mammeza; a woman eminent for her virtues and 
accomplishments, and who made use of her power as 
well to secure her son the affections of his subjects, as 
to procure them the most just administration. He was 
a rigid punisher of such magistrates as took bribes, say- 
ing, That it was not enough to deprive such of their 
places; for their trusts being great, their lives, in most 
cases, ought to pay for a breach of them. On the con- 
trary, he thought he could never sufficiently reward 
such as had been remarkable for their justiee and inte- 


grity, keeping a register of their names, and sometimes _ 


asking such of them as appeared modest and unwilling 
to approach him, why they were so backward in de- 
manding their reward, and why they suffered him to be 


in their debt? His clemency extended even to the 


Christians, who had been punished in the former reigns 
with unrelenting barbarity. Upon a contest between 
them and a company of cooks and vintners, about a 
piece of public ground, which the one claimed as a 
place for public worship, and the other for exercising 
their respective trades, he decided the point by his re- 
script in these words: “It is better that God be wor- 


shipped there in any manner, than that the place should 


be put to uses of drunkenness and debauchery.” 

His abilities in war were not inferior to his assiduity 
in peace. The empire, which from the remissness and 
debauchery of the preceding reigns now began to. be 
attacked on every side, wanted a person of vigour and 
conduct to defend it. Alexander faced the enemy 
wherever the invasion was most formidable, and for a 
short time deferred its ruin. His first expedition, in the 


tenth year of his reign, was against the Parthians and. 


Persizns, whom he opposed with a powerful army.— 
The Persians were routed in a decisive engagement with 
great slaughter; the cities of Ctesiphon and Babylon 
were once more taken, and the Roman empire was re- 
stored to its former limits. Upon his return to An- 
tioch, his mother Mammza sent for the famous Ori- 
gen, to be instructed by lim in the principles of Chris- 


_tianity ; and after discoursing with him for some time 


upon the subject, dismissed him, with a proper safe- 
guard, to his native eity of Alexandria. About the 
same timc that Alexander was victorious in the Fast, 
Furius Celsus, his general, obtained a signal victory 
over the Mauritanians in Africa, Yavrius Macrinus was 
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successful in Germany, and Junius Palmatus returned 
with conquest from Armenia. 
of these victories only hastened the decline ot the em- 
pire, which was wasted by the exertion of its own 
strength, and was now becoming little more than a 
splendid ruin. 

About the 13th year of his reign, the Upper Ger- 
mans, and other northern nations, began to pour down 
immense swarms of people upon the more southern parts 
of the empire. They passed the Rhine and the Da- 
nube with such fury, that all Italy was thrown into the 
most extreme consternation. The emperor, ever ready 
to expose himself for the safety of his people, made 
what levies he could, and went in person to stem the 
torrent ; which he speedily effected. It was in the 
course of his successes against the enemy, that he was 
cut off by a mutiny «mong his soldiers The legions 
encamped «bout Moguntia, having been abominably 


corrupted during the reign of Heliogabslus, and train-. 


ed up in all kinds of rapine and disobedience, required 
the most strict command. Alexander could neither en- 
dure their tumultuary obedience, nor they his regular 
discipline. His own faults, and those of his mother 
Mammea, were objected against him. They openly 
ex-laimed, That they were governed by an avaricious 
woman, and a mean-spirited boy ; and resolved upon 
electing an emperor c«pable of ruling alone. In this 
general revolt, Maximinus, an old and experienced 
commander, held frequent conferences with the soldiers, 
and enflamed the sedition. At length, being determin. 
ed to dispatch their present emperor, they sent an exe- 
cutioner into his tent ; who immedi-tely struck off his 
head, and, shortly after, that of his mother. He died 
in the 29th year of his age, after a prosperous reign of 
thirteen years and nine days. | 


The tumults occasioned by the death of Alexander sic¢ 
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being appeased, Maximinus, who had been the chief by Maxi- 


promoter of the sedition, was chosen emperor. 
extraordinary man, whose churacter deserves particular 
attention, was born of very obscure parentage, being 
the son of a poor herdsman of Thrace. 


‘lL his minus, a 


man of gi- 
gantic sta- 
ture and 


In tleewin- extraor- 


ning he followed his father’s profession, and only exer- dinary 
ciscd his personal courage against the robbers who in- strength. 


fested the part of the country in which he lived. Soon 
after, his ambition increasing, he lett his poor employ- 
ment, and enlisted in the Roman arniy ; where he scon 
became remarkable for his great strength discipline, 
and courage. This gigantic man was no less than cight 
feet and a half high; he had a body and strength cor- 
responding to his size, being not less remarkable for the 
magnitude than the symmetry of his person. His wife’s 
bracelet usually served him for a thumb-ring: and his 
strength was so great, that he was able to draw a car- 
riage whicli two oxen could not move. He could 
strike out a horse’s tecth with a blow of his fist, and 
break ‘ts thigh with a kick. His diet was as extraor- 
dinary as the rest of his endowmen's ; he genevally ete 
40 pounds weight of flesh every day, and drank six gal- 
lons of wine, without committing any debauch in either. 
With a frame so athletic he was possessed of a mind 
undaunted in dauger, and neither fearing nor regarding 
any man. ‘Thi first time he was made known to the 
empcror Severus, was upon his celebrating games on the 
birth-day of his son Geta. Maximinus was theu a rude 
countryman, and requested the emperor to be permitted 
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to contend for the prizes which were distributed to the 
best rnmiers, wrestlers, and boxers, of the army. Se- 
verus, unwilling to infringe the military discipline, 
would not permit him at first to combat, except with 
slaves, against whom his strength appeared astonishing. 
He overcame 16 in running, one atter the other: he 
then kept up with the emperor on horseback ; and ha- 
ving fatigued him in the course, le was cpposed to se- 
ven of the most active soldiers, and overcame them with 
the greatest ease. From that time he was particularly 
noticed, and taken into the emperor’s body guards, mn 
which his assiduity and prompt obedience were parti- 
cularly remarkable. In the reign of Caraealla, he was 
inade a centurion, end distinguished himself in this sta- 
tion by his strict attention to the morals and discipline 
of those he commanded. When made a tribune, he 
still retained the hard simplicity of his life; ate as the 
meanest centinel ; spent whole days in exercising his 
treops ; and would now and then himself wrestle with 
eight or ter of the strongest men in the army, whom 
he threw with scarce any effort. Being thus become 
one of the most remarkable men in the empire, beth for 
courage, discipline and personal activity, he gave, short- 
ly after, a very high mstance of’ his wnshaken fidelity : 
tor when Macrinus was made emperor, he refused to 
serve under a prince that hed betrayed his sovereign ; 
and retired to Thrace, his native country, where he fol- 
lowed commerce, and purchised some lands, content 
with privacy rather than a guilty dependence. Upon 
the accession of Heliogabalus to the throne, this bold 
veteran once more retumed to the army ; but was, in 
the very beginning, disgusted at the base effcminacy of 
the emperor ; who, hearing eniazing instances of his 
strength, asked him, if he were equally capable in com- 
bats of another nature ? This lewd demand was so Httle 
suitable to the temper of 4: aximinus, that he instently 
left the court. Upon the death of Heliogabslus, he 
ngain returned to Rome, and was received with great 
kindne+s by Alexender, who particularly recommend- 
ed him to the senate, and made him commander of the 
fourth legion, which consisted of new raised soldiers. 
Maximiuus gladly accepted of this charge; and perform- 
ed his duty with great exactness and success, setting an 
example of virtue and discipline to all the commanders 
ofthe army. Norwas his valour less apparent egainst 
the Germans, whither he was sent with his legion ; so 
that he was unanimously considered as the boldest, bra- 
yest, most valiant, and most virtuous soldier in the 
whole empire. He soon, however, forfeited «ll these 
justly merited titles, when he was raised to the throne E 
and, from beirg the mest loved commander in the ar- 
my, he became the most cruel tyrant upon earth. Yet 
in fact, his fermer virtues were all of the severe and ri- 
gid kind, which, without any education, might very 
easily degenerate into tyranny ; so that he might have 
mistaken his succeeding cruelty for discipline, and his 
severity for justice. However this be, Maximinus is 
considered as one of the greatest monsters of cruelty 
that ever disgraced power; and, fearful of nothing him- 
self, he seemed to sport with the terrors of all man- 
hand. | 
He began his reign, by endeavouring to force obe- 
dience from every rank of people, and by vindicating 
bis authority by violence. The senate and people of 
Rome were the first that incurred his resentment, 


hed been the promoter of his advancement, murdered 
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They utterly refusing to confirm the clection of the Mim 
army, he was the first emperor who re‘ened without 
their concurrence or approbatien. However, he seem. 
ed regardless of their opposition, preceeding to secure 
his election by putting all such to death as had been 
r-ised by his predecessors. The Christians also, having 
found favour in the former reign, felt the weight of 
his resentment ; and were persecuted in several parts of 
the empire, particularly in those where he himself re- 
sided. His cruclty likewise extended tothe rich, whose 
lives and estates became a frequent sacrifice to avarice 
and suspicion. But what appears stil a more extraor- 
dinary instance of his crueity, beg ashamed of the 
meanness of his extraction, le commanded all such as 
were best acquainted with him and his parentage to be 
slain, although there were some among the nuniber that 
had received him in his low condition. 39, 
However, his crnelties did not retrrd his military His su 
operations, which were carried on with a sp'rit be. i wa, 
com'ng a better monarch. He overthrew the Germans 
in several battles, wasted all their country with fire and 
sword for 400 miles togcther, and set a resolution of sub- 
duing all the northern nations as far as the ocean. In 
these expeditions, in order to attach the soldiers more 
firmly to him, ke increased their pay ; and in every duty 
of the camp, he himself took as much pains as the 
meanest centinel in his army, showing incredible courage 
and assidnity. In every engagement, where the conflict 
Was hottest, Maximinus was always seen fighting there 
in persen, and destroying all before him: for, bemg 
bred a barbarian, he considered it as his duty to com- 
bat as a common soldier, while he commanded as a 
general. a 
In the mean time, his cruelties had so alienated the en 
minds of his subjects, that several conspiracies were By 
secretly ained against him. Magnus, a consular person, ° 
and some others, had plotted to break down a wooden 
bridge, as soon as the emperor had passed it, end thus to 
abandon him to the enemy. But this being discovered, 
gave Maximinus an opportunity of indulging his natural 
severity, upon this pretext alone causing abeve 4060 to 
be slain. Shortly after, some of Alexander’s old soldiers 
withdrawing themselves fiom the camp, proclaimed one 
Quarcianns as emperor, who had been lately disgusted 
at \eaximinus for being dismissed from employment. 
The soldiers, in fact, constrained him to accent of the» 
dangerons superiority to which he was exposed : ‘and 
shorily after, in the spirit of the times, the person who 
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him in his bed, and carried his head to Maximinus ; 
wko reccived him kindly at first, but soon put him to a 
cruel death, for his complicated guilt of treason and 
treachery. | 
These partial insurrections were soon after followed 
by a spirit of general discontent throughout all the 
empire. The provinces of Africa were the first that 
showed their detestation of the tyrant, whose extortions 
and cruelties ameng them were become insupportable, 
They first slew his procurator; and afterwards consider- 
ing how dangerous a crime they had committed, they 
resolved to throw off ai] expectations of pardon, and 
reate a new emperor, 
of Afiica, a person of 
highly reverenced 
{Inm, therefore, 
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eordingly the soldiers and natives assembling togcther, 
tiumultuously entered his house, resolved to put their 
design in execution. Gordian, who at first supposed 
they were come to kill him, being made sensible of 
their intentions, utterly refused their ofier, alleging his 
extreme age, aud Maximinus’s power. But all his op- 
position was vain: they constrained him to accept of 
the proffered dignity ; and he, with his son Gordian, 
who was 46 years of age, were declared empercrs. Be- 
ing thus raised contrary to his inclination, the old 
man immediately wrote to the senate, declaring that 
he had unwillingly accepted of the empire, and would 
only keep his authority till he had freed it from the 
tyranny of its present oppressor. The senate very joy- 
fully confirmed his election, adjudging Maximinus as 
an enemy and traitor to the state. The citizens also 
showed an equal zeal in the cause: they flew upon such 


as were the reputed friends of Maximinus, and tore 


them in pieces ; even some who were innocent falling a 
sacrifice to the blind rage of the multitude. So great an 
alteration being made in the city against the interests 
of Maximinus, the senate were resolved to drive the 
opposition to the extreme; and accordingly made all 
necessary preparations for their security, ordering Maxi- 
Iminus’s governors to be displaced, audi commanding 
all the provinces to acknowledge Gordian for emperor. 
This order was differently received in different parts, as 
people were affected to one or the other party: in some 
provinces the governors were slain ; in others, the mes- 
sengers of the senate ; so that all parts of the empire felt 
the consequences of the civil war. 

In the mean time, when Maxiniinus was informed 
of these charges against him, his rage appeared ungo- 
vernable. He roared like a savage beast, and violent- 
ly struck his head against the wall, showing every in- 
stance of ungovernable distraction. At length his fury 
being somewhat subsided, he called his whcle army to- 
gether ; and, in a set speech, exhorted them to re- 
venge his cause, giving them the strongest assurances 
that they should possess the estates of all such as had 
offended. ‘The soldiers unanimously promised to be 
faithful: they received his harangue w'th their usual 
acclamations ; and, thus encouraged, he led them to- 
wards Rome, breathing nothing but slaughter and re- 
venge. However, he found many obstacles to his im- 
.petuosity ; and, thougn he desired nothing so much as 
dispatch, his marches were incommodious and slow. 
The tumultuous and disobedient armies of the empire 
were at present very different from the legions that 
were led on by Sylla or Cesar ; they were loaded with 
baggage, and followed by slaves aud women, rather 
resembling an eastern caravan, than a military batta- 
lion. To these inconveniences also was added the 
hatred of the cities through which he passed, the in- 
habitants all abandoning their houses upon his ap- 
proach, and securing their provisions in proper hiding- 
places. However, in this complication of inconveni- 
ences and misfortunes, his affairs began to wear a fa- 
vourable appearance in Africa: for Capelianus, the 
governor of Numidia, raised a body of troops in his 
favour, and marched against Gordian, towards Car- 
thage ; where he fought the younger Gordian, slew him, 
and destroyed his army. The father, hearing of the 
death of his son, together with the loss of the battle, 
straugled himself i hisown girdle. Capelianus pursu- 
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ing his victory, cntered Carthage; where he gave « 
loose to pillage and slauvhter, under a pretence of re- 
venging the cause of Maximinus. The news of these 
successes was soon brought to the emperor, who now in- 
creased his diligence, and flattered himself with a speedy 
opportunity of revenge. He led on his large army by 
hasty journies into Italy, threatening destruction to all 
his opposers, and ardently wishing for fresh opportunities 
of slaughter. 

Nothing cculd exceed the consternation of the senate 
upon the news of this defeat. They now saw them- 
selves not only deprived of the assistance of Gordian 
and his son, on whom they greatly relied ; but also op- 
pesed by two formidable tyrants, each commanding a 
victorious army, directly marching towards Rome, and 
meditating nothing but vengeance. In this afflicting 
exigence, they, with great solemnity, met at the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, and after the most mature delibera- 
tions, chose Pupienus and Balbinus emperors conjointly, 
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These were men who had acquired the esteem of the Pupienus 
public both in war and peace, having commanded ar- 24 Balbi- 


nies, and governed provinces, with great reputation 


, nus pro- 
? claimed 


and being now appointed to oppose Maximinus, they emperors, 


made what levies they could; both in Rome and the 
country. With these, Pupienus marched to stop the 
progress of the invaders, leaving the city to a fresh and 
unlooked for calamity. ‘This was occasionod by two 
of Maximinus’s soldiers, who, entering the senate- 
house, were slain by two senators. This quickly gave 
offence to the body of the preetorian soldiers, who in- 
stantly resolved to take revenge, but were opposed by 
the citizens; so that nothing was scen throughout 
tome, but tumult, slaughter, and cruelty. In this uni- 
versal confusion, the calamity was increased by the 
soldiers setting the city on fire, while the wretched in- 
habitants were combating each other in the midst of 
the flames. 

Nevertheless, Maximinus himself, in whose favour 
these se:litions were promoted, did not seem to be more 
fortunzte. Upon being informed of the new election of 
emperors, his fury was again renewed, and he passed the 
Alps, expecting, upon entering Italy, to refresh his fa- 
tigued andfamished army in that fertile part of the coun- 
try. But in this he was entirely disappointed; the senate 
had taken such care to remove all kinds of sustenance to 
fortified places, that he still found himself reduccd to his 
former necessities, while his army began to murmur for 
want. To this another disappointment was added shortly 
after: for approaching the city of Aquileia, which he ex- 
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Aquileia 


pected to enter without any difficulty, he was astonished besieged by 
to find it prepared for the most obstinate resistance, and Maximi- 


resolved to hold out a regular siege. 
fortified and populous, and the inhabitants greatly averse 
to Maximinus’s government ; but what added still more 
to its strength, it was commanded by twoex cellent gene~ 
rals, Crispinus and Menepliilis, who had so well furnish- 
ed it with men and ammunition, that Maximinus found 
no small resistance, even ininvesting the place. His first 
attempt was, to take the city by storm; but the besieged 
threw down such quantities of scalding piteh and sulphur 
upon his soldiers, that they were unable to continue the 
assault. He then determined wpon a blockade; but the 
inhabitants were so resolute, thet even the eld men and 
children were seen combating upon the walls, while the 
women cut off their hair to furnish the soldiers with bow- 
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strings. Maximinus’s rage at this unexyectcd opposition 
was now ungovernable : having no enemy to wreck his 
resentment upon, he turned it against his own command- 
ers. He put many of his generals to death, as if the 
city had held out, through their neglect or incapacity, 
while famine made great depradations upon the rest of 
hisarmy. Nothing now appeared on either side to ter- 
minate the contest, except the total destruction of 
either. But a mutiny in Maximinus’s own army a 
while rescued the declining empire from destruction, 
and saved the lives of thousands. The soldiers being 
long harassed by famine and fatigue, and hearing of re- 
volts on every side, resolved to terminate their calami- 
ties by the tyrent’s death. Flis great strength, and his 
being always armed, were, at first, the principal motives 
to deter anyfrom assassinating him; but at length having 
made his guards accomplices in their design, they set 
upon him, while he slept at noon in his tent, and slew 
both him and his son, whom he had rade his partner in 
the empire, without any opposition, after an usurpation 
of about three years, and in the 65th year of his age. 

The tyrant being dead, and his body thrown to the 
dogs and birds of prey, Pupienus and Balbinus conti- 
nued for some time emperors without opposition. But 
the preetorian soldiers, who had long been notorious 
for mutiny and treason, soon resolved on further change. 
Nor did the dissensions between the new made emperors 
themselves a little contribute to their downfall: for 
though both were remarkable for wisdom and age, yet 
they could not restrain the mutual jealousy of each 
other’s power. Pupienus claimed the superiority from 
his great experience ; while Balbimus was equally aspi- 
ring upon account of his family and fortune. _ 

In this ill-judged contest, the preetorian soldiers, 
who were enemies to both, set upon them in their pa- 
lace, at atime their guards were amused with seeing 
the Capitoline games. Pupienus perceiving their tu- 
multuous approach, sent with the utmost speed for 
assistance from his colleague ; but he, ont of a culpable 
suspicion that something was designed only against him- 
self, refused to send such of the German guards as were 
next his person. Thus the seditious soldiers found an 
easy access to both the emperors apartments ; and drag- 
ging them from the palace towards the camp, slew them 
both, leaving their dead bodies in the streets, as a dread- 
ful instance of their sedition. 

In the midst of this sedition, as the mutineers were 
proceeding along, they by accident met Gordian, the 
grandson of him who was slain in Africa, and decla- 
red him emperor on the spet. The senate and people 
had been long reduced to the necessity of suffering 
their emperors to be nominated by the army ; so that 
all they could do in the present instance was to con- 
firm ther choice. This prince was but 16 years old 
when he began his reign, but his virtues seemed to 
compensate for the want of experience. His principal 
aims were, to unite the opposing members of the go- 
vernment, and to reconcile the soldiers end citizens 
to each other. is learning is said to have been equal 
to his virtues; and we are assured that he hed 62,000 
bocks in his library. His respect for Misitheus, his 
governor and instructor, was such, that he married his 
daughter, and profited by his counsels in all the criti- 
eal cirermstances of his reign. 

The first four years of this emperor’s reign were 
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attended with the utmost prosperity; but in the fifth 
he was alarmed with accounts from the east, that Sa- 


their side, pouring down like an inundation from the 
north, and attempting to fix their residence in the 
kingdom of Thrace. To oppose both these invasions, 
Gordian prepared an army; and having gained some 
victories over the Goths, whom he obliged to retire, he 
turned his arms against the Persians, whom he defeated 
upon several occasions, and forced to return hone with 
disgrace. In gaining these advantages, Misitheus, 
whom he had made pretorian prefect, bed the princi- 
pal share ; but he dying seon efter (as :t is supjesed, 
being poisoned by Philip an Arabian, who was ap- 
pointed his successor), the fortunes of Gordian seemed 
to die with him. The army began to be no longer 
supplied with provisions as usual; murmurs were heard 
to prevail, and these were aitfully fomented by Philip. 
Things thus proceeding from bad to worse, Thilip was 
at first made his equal in the commend of the empire; 
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shortly after, investe:t with the sole power; cid, at ed byl 
length, finding himself capable of perpetrating his long lip, ¥h 


meditated cruelty, Gordian was, by his order, slain, in Se 
the 22d year of his age, after a successful reign cf near 
SIX years. 

Philip having thus murdered his benefactor, was so 
fortunate as to be immediately acknowledged emperor 
by the army. The senate also, though they sceired at 
first to oppose his power, confirmed his election, and 
gave him, as usual, the title of Augustus. Philip was 
about 40 years old when he came to the throne ; being 
the son of an obscure Arabian, who had been captain 
of a band of robbers. Upon his exaltation, he asso-~ 
ciated his son, a boy of six yeers of age, as his partner 
in the empire; and, in order to secure his power at 
home, made peace with the Persians, and marched his 
army towards Rome. On his way, having conceived 
a desire to visit his native country of Arabia, he built 
there a city called Philippopolis ; and from thence re- 
turning to Rome, he was received as emperor, and 
treated with all the marks of submission, though not 
of joy. To put the people in good humour, he caused _ 40 
the secular games to be celebrated, with a magnificence Thetl 
superior to any of his predecessors, it being just 1000 sand 
years after the building of the city. Upon cccasion of - 
these games, we are told that both Philip and his son 
were converted to Christianity. However this ke, a 
murderer and an ungrateful usurper does ro great ho- 
nour to whatever opinion he may happen to embrace 
We have little account of the latter part of his reign in 
the wretched and mutilated histories of the times; we 
only learn, that the Goths having invadcd the empire, 
Marinus, Philip’s lieutenant, who was sent against 
them, revolted. and caused himself to be declared em« 
peror. This revolt, however, was but of short dura- 
tion; fer the army which hed raised him repented of 
their rashness, deposed him with equal levity, and put 
him to death. Decius was the person whom Philip 
appointed to command in the room cf the revolting 
general. The chief merit of Decius with the emperor 
wes, that when Marinus had rebelled, he averred in the 
senate, ihet the traitor’s presumption would be very 
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shortly his ruin ; which, when it happened accordingly, 
Philip appointed hi» to succeed in the command of the 
rebellions army. Decius, who was a man of great subti- 
lity, being entrusted with so much power, upon arriving 
at the army, found that the soldiers were resolved on in- 
vesting him with the supreme anthority He therefore 
seemed to suffer their importunities, as if through con- 
straint ; and, in the mean time, sent Philip word, that 
he had unwillingly assumed thetitle of emperor, the bet- 
ter to secure it for the rightful possessor ; adding that he 
only looked for a convenient opportunity of giving up 
his pretensionsand title together. Philipknew mankind 
too well, to rely upon such professions ; he therefure got 
together what forces he could from the several pro- 
vinces, and led them forward towacds the confines of 
Italy. However, the army was scarce arrived at Ve- 
rona, when it revolted in faveur of Decius, and setting 
violently upon Philip, a centinel, with one blow, cut 
off his head, or rather cleaved it asunder, separating the 
under jaw from the upper. Such was the deserved death 
of Philip, in the 45th year of his age, after a reign of 
aboutfiveyears ; Deciusbeing universallyacknowledged 
as his successor, A. D. 248. 

The activity and wisdom of Decius in some measure 
stopped the hastening decline of the Roman empire. 
The senate seemed to think so highly of his mesits, that 
they voted him not inferior to Trajan ; and iadeed he- 


_ seemed in every instance to consult their dignity in par- 


ticular, and the welfare of all inferior ranks of people. 
He permitted them to choose a censvr, as was the cu- 
stom in the flourishing times of Rome ; and Valerian, 
his general, aman of such strict morals that his lite was 
said to be a continual censorship, was chosen to that dig- 
nity.— But no virtues could now prevent the approach- 
ing downfallof'the state ; the ebstinate:lisoutes between 
the Pagans and the Christians within the empire, and 
the unceasing irruptions of barbarousnations from with- 


out, enfeebled it beyond the power of a remedy. To 
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stop these, a persecut oof the Christians, who were now 
grown the most numerons body ot the peuple, was im- 
politically, not to say unjus'ly begun ; in which thou- 
sands were put to death, and a!! the arts of crue'ty tried 
in vain to lessen their growing number. This nersecu- 
tion wes succeeded by créadful devastations from the 
Goths, particularly in Thrace and Meesia, where they 


hadbeen mostsuccessiul. These irruptions Decius went 


to oppose in person ; andcoming ‘oan eng»gement with 
them, slew 30,000 ofthe barbarians in one battle. How- 
ever, being resolved to pursue his victory, he was, by ihe 
treachery of Gallus his own general, led into a defile, 
where the king of the Goths had secret information to 
attack him. In this disadvantageous situation, Decins 
first saw his son killed with an arrow, and soon after his 
whole army put to the rout Wherefore, resolving not 
to survive his loss, he put spurs to his horse, and in- 
stantly plunging into aquagmire, was swallowed up, 
and his body could never be tound after. He died in 
the 50:h year of his age, after a short reign of two 
years and six months; leaving the character of an 
excellent prince, and one capable of averting the de- 
struction of the empire, if human means could have ef- 
fected it. 

Gallus, who had thus betrayed the Roman army, 
had address enough to get himself declared emperor by 
that part of it which survived the defeat; he was 45 
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years old when he began to reign, and was descended 
from an lonoyrable family in Rome. He bought a dis- 
honourable peace from the enemies of the state, agree. 
ing to pay 2 considerable annual tribute to the Goths, 
whom it was his duty to repress. Having thus pur- 
chased a short remission from war, by the disgrace of 
his country, he returned to Rome, to give a soose to 
his plessures, regardless of the wretched situation of 
the empire. | 

Nothing can be more deplorable then the state of 
the Romon provinces at this time. ‘The Goths and 
othe barbarous nations, not satiéfied with their late 
bribes to continue in peace, broke in upon the eastern 
parts of Europe. On the other side, the Persians and 
Scythians committed unheard of ravages in Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria) The emperor, regardless of every 
national calamity, was lost in debauch «nd sensuality 
at home; and the Pagans were allowed a power of 
persecuting the Christians through all parts of the 
state ; these calamities were succeeded by a pestilence, 
that seemed to have i general spread over every part 
of the earth, and which continued raging for several 
years in an unlieard of manner; and all these by a 
civil war, which followed shortly after, between Gal- 
lus and his general Amilianus, who having gained a 
victory over the Goths, was proclaimed emperor by his 


conquering army. Gallus hearing this, was soon rou- 


sed from the intoxications of pleasure, and prepared to 
Both armies met in Mce- 
sia, and a battle ensued, in which milianns was 
victorious, and Gallus with his son were slain. His 
death was merited, and his vices were such as to de- 
serve the dete:tation of posterity. He died in the 47th 
year of his age, after an unhappy reign of two years 
and four months, in which the empire suffered inex- 
pressible calamities. AZmilianus, after his victory over 
Gallus, expected to be acknowledged emperor ;_ but 
he soon found himself miscrably disappomted. "The 
senate refused to acknowledge his claims ; and an army 
tha: was stationed near the Alps chose Valerian, their 
own commander, to sueceed to the throne. In cunse-« 
quence of this, A:milianus’s soldiers began to consider 
their general as an obstacle to the universal tranquil- 
lity, and slew him in order to avoid the mischiefs of a 
civil war. 

Valerian being thus universally acknowledged as 
emperor, although arrived at the age of 70, set about 
reforming the state with a spirit that seemed te mark 
a good mind and unabated vigour. But reformation 
was then grown almost impracticable. The disputes 
between the Pagans and Christians divided the empire 
as before ; and a dreadful persecution of the latter en- 
sued. The northern nations overran the Roman do- 
minions in a more formidable manner than ever; and 
the empire began to be usurped by a multitude.of petty 
leaders, each of whom, neglecting the general.state, set 
up for himself. ‘To add to these calamities, the Persians, 
under their king Sapor, invaded Syria; and coming 
into Mesopotamia, took the unfortunate Valerian pri- 
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soner, as he was making preparations to oppose them. the Per- 
Nothing can exceed the indignities, as well as the crucl- #4" 


ties, which were practised upon this unhappy monarch, 
thus fallen into the hands of his enemies. Sapor, we 
are told, always used him asa footstool for mounting his 
horse ; he added the bitterness of ridicule to his insults, 
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Rome. and usually observed, That an attitude like that to which 
mye? Valerian was reduced, was the best statue that could 
be erectcd in honour of his victory. This horrid life of 
insult and sufferance continued for seven years, and was 
at length terminated by the cruel Persian’s command- 
ingthis prisoner's eyes to be plucked out, and afterwards 

causing him to be flayed alive. 

412 — The news of the defeat of the Roman army by the 
The empire Persians, and the captivity of Valerian, no sooner 
7 i “ reached the barbarous nations at war with Rome, than 
the barba. they poured on all sides into the Roman territories in 
rians. incredible muititudes, threatening the empire, and 

Rome itself, with utter destruction. The Goths and 
Scythians ravaged Pontus and Asia, committing every- 
where dreadful devastations ; the Alemanniand Franks 
having overrun Rheetia, advanced asefar as Ravenna ; 
putting all to fire and sword; the Quadi and Sarma- 
tians seized on great part of Dacia and Pannonia ; 
while other barberous nations, invading Spain, made 
themselves masters of Tarraco and other important 
places in that province. In the mean time Gallienus, 
the son of Valerian, having promised to revenge his 
father’s captivity, and repress the barbarians, was cho- 
sen eniperor without any opposition. He was at that 
time in Gaul; but hastened into Italy, from whence 
he drove out the barbarians, either by the terror of 
his approach, or by overcoming them in battle.— 
In Dacia and Pannonia, also, the barbarians were dri- 
ven back by Regillianus, who commanded there, and 
who is said to have gained several victories in one 
day. 

But in the mean time, one Ingenuus, a man of great 
reputation in war, and universally beloved both by the 
people and soldiery,caused himself tobe proclaimed em- 
peror in Pannonlia, where he was generally acknowled. 
ged as well asin Mcesia. Gallienus no sooner heard of 
his revolt, than he marched from the neighbourhood of 
Ravenna, where he then was, into Ilyricum, engaged 
Ingenuus, and put him to flight. Some authors tell us 
that Ingenuus was killed after the battle by his own 
soldiers ; while others affirm, that he put an end to his 
own life to.avoid falling into the hands of Gallienus, 
who used his victory with a cruelty hardly to be paral- 

413 feled. The following letter to Verianus Celer, one of 
Monstrous is officers, will show the disposition of this emperor : 
ie « T shall not be satisfied (says he) with your putting 
emperor  t0 death only such as have borne arms against me, and 
Gallienus, might have fallen in the field: you must in every city 

destroy all the males, old and young ; spare none who 
have wished ill to me; none who have spoken ill of me 
the son of Valerian, the father and brother of princes. 
Ingenuus emperor! Tear, kill, cut in pieces without 
mercy ; you understand me; do then as you know I 
would do, who have written to you with my own hand.” 
In consequence of these cruel orders, a most dreadful 
havock was made among that unhappy people ; and, in 
several cities, not one male child was left alive. The 
troops who had formerly served under Ingennus, and 
the inhabitants of Meesia who had escaped the general 
slauhter, provoked by these cruelties, proclaimed Re- 
gillianus emperor. He was a Dacian by birth, de- 
scended, as was said, from the celebrated king Dece. 
balus whom Trajan had conquered; and had, by se- 
veral gallant actions, gained reputation in the Roman 
armies. After he was proclaimed emperor, he gaincd 


perplexity of their situation, to conclude dishonourable 


great advantages over the Sarmatians ; bat was soon tl 
after murdered by his own soldiers. These revolts were “= 
quickly followed by many others. Indeed itis not sur- 
prising, at a time when the reins of government were 
he'd with so loose a hand, that a crowd of usurpers 
should start up in every province of the empire. The 
great number of usurpers who pretended to the empire 
about this time have been distinguished by the name of _ 414 
the thirty tyrants. However, there were only 19; viz. The thir 
Cyriadex, Macrianus, Balista, Udenatus, and Zenobia 
in the east : in Gaul, and the western provinces, Post. 
humus, Lollianus, Victorinus and his mother Victoria, 
Marius, and Tetricus: in Illyricum, and on the con. 
fines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus, and Au. 
reolus; in Ponius, Siturninus ; in Isauria, Trebellia« 
nus; in Thessaly, Piso ; in Achaia, Valens; in Egypt, 
JEmilianus; and in Africa, Celsus. Several of tirese 
pretenders to tie empire, however, though branded 
with the opprebrious appellation of tyrants, were emi-« 
nent examples of virtue, and almost all of them were 
possessed of a cons:derabie share of vigour and ability. 
The principa! reason assigned for their revolt was, the 
infamous character of Gallienus, whom neither officers 
nor soldiers could bear to serve. Many of them, how- 
ever, were forced by the soldiers to assume the imperial 
dignity much again-t their will. “ You have lost,” said 
Saturninus to his soldiers when they invested him with 
the purple, “a very useful commander, and have made 
a very wretched emperor.” The apprehensions of Sa. 
turninus were justified by the event. Of the 19 usurpers 
already mentioned, not one died a natural death ; and 
in Italy and Rome Gallienus alone continued to be ac- 
knowledged emperor. That prince indeed honoured 
Odenatus prince of Palmyra with the title of Augustus, 
who continued to possess an independent sovereignty in 
the east all his lifetime, and on his death transmitted 
it to his wife Zenobia. See Parmyna. ais} 
The consequencesof thesenumeroususurpations were para coil) 
the most fatal that can be conceived. The elections of quences | 
these precarious emperors, their life and death, were these us 
equally destructive to their subjects and adherents. The Paton | 
price of their elevation was instantly paid to the troops . 
by an immense donative drawn from the exhausted peos 
ple. However virtuous their character, and however 
pure their intentions might be, they found themselves 
reduced to the necessity of supporting their usurpation 
by frequent acts of rapine and cruelty. When they 
fell, they involved armies and provinces in their fall, 
as appears from the letter of Gallienus already quoted. 
Whilst the torces of the state were dispersed in private 
quarrels, the defenceless provinces lay exposed to every 
invader. The bravest usurpers were compelled, by the 


treaties with the barbarians, and even to submit to 
shameful tributes, and introduce such numbers of bar« 
barians into the Roman service as seemed sufficient at 
once to overthrow the empire. © 416 

But when the empire seemed thus ready to sink at Gallien! 
once, it suddenly revived on the death of Gallienus, who murder) 
was murdered by Martian, one of his own generals, and 18 § 


: ; .” ceeded 
while he besieged Aureolus, one of the tyrants, in Mi- Clan 
lan. His death gave general satisfaction to all, except 


his soldiers, who hoped to reap the reward of their trea 
chery by the plunder of Milan. But being frustrated 
In these expectations, and in some measure kept within 
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A was nomixuated to succeed, and joyfully aecepted by all 
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orders of the state, and his title confirmed by the senate 
and the peop'e. ; 

We are not snfficiently assured of this emperor’s li- 
neige and country. Some affirm that he was horn in 
Dalmatia, and deseended from an ancient fami'y there ; 
others assert that he was a Trojan; and others, that he 
was soa tothe emperor Gordian. But, whatever might 
have been his descent, his merits were by no means 
doubtful. He was aman of great valour and conduct, 
having performed the most eminent services against the 
Goths, who had long continued to: make irruptions in- 
tothe empire. He was now about 55 years old, equal- 
ly remarkable for the strength of his body and the vi- 
gour of his mind ; he was chaste and temperate, a re- 
warder of the good, and a severe punisher of such as 
transgressed the laws. Thus endowed, therefore, hein 
some measure put a stop to the precipitate decline of the 
empire, and once more seemed to restore the glory of 
Rome. 

His first success, upon being made emperor, was 
against Aurevlus, whom he defeated near “Mlilan. His 
next expedition was to oppose the Goths, against whom 
he led a very numerous army. These barbarians. had 
made their prineipal and most successfulirruptions into 
Thrace and Macedonia, swarmed over all Greece, and 
had pillaged the famous city of Athens, which had long 
been the school of all the polite arts to the Romans. 
The Goths, however, had no veneration for those em- 
hellishments that tend to soften and humanize the mind, 
but destroyed ail monuments of taste and learning with 
the most savage alacrity. It was upon one of these oc- 
casions, that, having heaped together a large pile of 
books in order to burn them, one of. the commanders 
dissuaded ‘hem from the design, alleging, that the time 
which the Grecians should waste on books would only 
render them more unqualified for war. But the empire 
seemed to tremble, not only on that side, but almost on 
every. quarter. At tlie same time, above 300,000 of 
these barbarians (the Heruli, the Trutangi, the Virtur- 
gi, and many nameless and uncivilized nations) came 
down the river Denube, with 2000 ships, fraught with 
men and ammunition, spreading terror and devastation 
on every side. 

In this state of universal dismay, Claudius alone seem- 
ed to continue unshaken. He marched his dispropor- 
tioned army against the savage invaders ; and though 
but ill prepared for such an engagement, as the forces 
of the empire were then employed in different parts of 
the world, he came off victorious, and made an incredi- 
ble slaughter of theenemy. The whole of their great 
army was either eut to pieces or taken prisoners : houses 
were filled with their arms ; and scarce a province of the 
empire, that was not furnished with slaves from those 
that survived the defeat. The successes were followed 


by many others in different parts of the empire ; so that. 


the Goths, for a considerable time after, made but a 
feeble opposition. He some time after, marched against 
the revolted Germans, and overthrew them with consi- 
derable slaughter. His last expedition was to oppose 
Tetricus and Zenobia, his two puissant rivals in the em- 
pire. Buton his march, 23 he approached near Sirmi- 


¥Aure- um, in Pannonia, he was seized with a pestilential fe- 


it 


ver, of which he died ina few days, to the great regret 
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of his subjects, and the irreparable loss of the Roman 
empire. Fis reign, which was not of quite two years 
continuanee, was active and suecessful; and such is 
the character given of him by historians, that he is 
said to have united in himself the moderation of Au- 
gustus, the valour of Trajan, and the piety of Antoni- 
nus. 

Immediately after the death of Claudius, the army 
made unanimous choice of Anrelian, who was at that 
time master of the horse, and esteemed the most valiant 
commander of his time. However, his promotion was 
not without opposition on the part of the senate, as 
Quintillus, the brother of the deceased emperor, put in 
his claim, and was for a while acknowledged at Rome. 
But his authority was of very short duration : for find 
ing himself abandoned by those who at first instigated 
him to declare for the throne, he chose to prevent the 
severity of his rival by a voluntary death, and causing 
his veins to be opened, expired, after having reigned 
but 17 days. 

Aurelian being thus universally acknowledged by 
all the states of the empire, assumed the command, 
with a greater show of power than his predecessors had 
enjoyed for some time before. This active monarch was 
born of mean and obseure parentage in Dacia, and was 
about 55 years old at the time of his coming to. the 
throne. He had spent the early part of his life in the 
army, and had risen through all the gradations of mi- 
litary duty. He was of unshaken courage and ama. 
zing strength ; he iu one engagement killed 40 of the 
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enemy with his ow1 hand, and above 900 at several dif. 


ferent times. In short, his valour and expedition were 
such, that he was compared to Julius Cesar; and in 
fact, only. wanted mildness and clemency to be every 
way his equal. 

The whole of this monarch’s reign was spent in re- 
pressing the irruptions of the northern nations, in hum- 
bling every other pretender to the empire, and punish- 
ing the monstrous irregularities of his own subjects. He 
defeated ,the Mareomanni, who had invaded Italy, in 
threeseveral engagements, andat length totally destroy- 
edtheir army. He was not less successful against Ze- 
nobia, the queen of the East, a woman of the most he- 
roic qualifications, who had long disclaimed the Roman 
power, and established an empire of her own, as is rela« 
ted under the article Paumyna. 

Aurelian having thus brought back peace to the 
empire, endeavoured, by the rigours ot justice, to bring 
back virtue also. He was very strict in punishing the 
crimes of the soldiery : in his orders to his lieutenants, 
he insisted that the peasants should not beplundered up- 
on any pretences ; that not even a grape, a grain of 
salt, or a drop of oil, should be exacied unjustly. He 
caused a soldier, who had committed adultery with his 
hostess, to have his feet tied to the tops of two trees, 
forcibly bent at top to mect each other ;, which being 
let loose, and suddenly recoiling, tore the criminal in 
two. This was a severity that might take the name of 
cruelty ; but the vices of the age, in some measure, re- 
quired it. In these punishments inflicted on the guilty, 
the Christians, who had all along been growing more 
numerous, were sharers. Against these he drew up se- 
veral letters and edicts, which showed that he intended 
a very severe persecution; but if we may believe the 
credulous historians of the times, he was diverted just as 
he 
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he was going to sign them by a thunderbolt, which feil 
sonear his person, that all the peop!cjudged him to be 
destroyed. 

But, however Heaven might have interposed on this 
oceasion, it 1s certain that his severities at last were the 
cause of his destruction. Menesthus, his principal se- 
cretary, having been threatened by him for some fault 
which he had committed, began to consider how he 
7 prevent the meditated blow. For this purpose, 
he forged a roll of the names of several persons, whom 
he pretended the emperor had marked out for death, 
adding his ownto strengthen him in the confidence of 
the party. The scroll thus contrived was shown with 
an air of the utmost secrecy to some of the persons con- 
cerned ; and they, to procure their safety, immediately 
agreed with him to destroy the emperor. This resolu- 
tion was soon put In exeention; for, as the emperor pas- 
sed with a small guard from Uraclea, in Thrace, towards 
Byzantium, the conspirators set npon him at once, and 
slew him with verysmall resistance. Tewas slain in the 
60th, or, as some say, in the 63d year of his age, after 
a very active reign of almost five years. 

The number of pretenders to the throne, which had 
formerly infested the empire, were, by thelast monarch’s 
activity, so entirely removed, that there now seemed to 
be none that would venture to deciare himself a candi- 
date. The army referred the choice to the senate ; and, 
on the other side, the senate declined it ; so that a space 
of near eight months elapsed in these negociations. At 
length, however, the senate made choice of Tacitus, a 
man of great merit, and noway ambitious of the ho- 
nours that were offered him. Upon being solicited to 
accept the empire, he at first refused, and retired to 
his country house in Campania, to avoid their importu- 
nities ; but being at length prevailed upon, he accepted 
the reins of government, being at that time 75 years 
old. : 

One of the first acts of his government was the pu- 
nishment of those who had conspired against the late 
empercr. Menesthus was impaled alive, his body be- 
ing thrown to be devoured by wild beasts: his estete 
also was confiscated to the exchequer ; and his ready 
money, which was very considerable, applied towards 
paying the army. During this short reign, the senate 
seemed to have a large share of authority, and the hi- 
storlans of the times are liberal of their praises to such 

emperors as were thus willing to divide their power.— 
Upon endeavouring to obtain the consulship for his bro- 
ther Probus, he was refused it by the senate: at which 
he seemed no way moved, but calmly remarked that 
the senate best knew whom to choose. This modera- 
tion prevailed in all the rest of his conduct: he was ex- 
tremeiy temperate ; his table was plain, and furnished 
with nothing expensive: he even prohibited his empress 
from wearing jewels, and forbade the use of gold and 
embroidery. He was fond of learning, and the me- 
mory of such meas had deserved well of their coun- 
try. He particularly esteemed the works of his name- 
sake Tac:tus thehistorian ; commanding that they should 
be placed in every public library throughout the em- 
pie, and that many copiesof them should be transcribed 
at the public charge. A reign begun with such mo- 
deration and justice, only wanted continuance to have 
mate the empire happy ; but after enjoying the empire 
about six months, he died ef a fever in his march to op- 
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pose the Persians and Scythians, who had invaded the 
eastern parts of the empire. 

Upon the death of Tacitus the army seemed divided 
inthe choiec of an emperor ; one part of it chove Flo- 
tianus, brother to the deceased ; but the majority were 
for some time undetermined. They alleged amongst 
each other the necessity of choosing one eminent for va- 
lour, honour, piety, clemency, and probity ; but the last 
virtuc being that chiefly insisted upon, the whole army, 
as if by common consent, cried out that Probus should 
be emperor. He was accordingly confirmed in this dig- 
nity with the vsual solemnities : and Florianus finding 
himself deserted, even by those legions whohad promis- 
ed to staid up in his support, opened his arteries and 
bled himself to death, | 

Probus was 44 years old, when he ascended the 
throne, being born of noble parentage at Sirmium in 
Pannonia, and bred up a soldier from his youth. He 
began early to distinguish himself for lis discipline and 
valour ; being frequently the firstman who in besieging 
towns scaled the wa'ls, or that burst into the enemy’s 
camp. Hewas noless remarkable for single combats, 
and saving the lives of many eminent citizens. Nor 
was his activity and courage, when elected to the em- 
pire, less apparent, than in his private station. He first 
repressedthe Germansin Gaul, of whomhe slew 400,000. 
He then marehed into Dalmatia, to oppose and subdue 
the Sarmatians. From thence he led his forces into 
Thrace, and forced the Goths to sue for peace. He af- 
ter that turned his arms towards Asia; subdued the 
province of Isauria ; and marching onward, conquered 
a people called the Blemyes ; who, leaving their native 
forests of Ethiopia, had possessed themselves of Arabia 
and Judea, and had continued ina state of rebellion since 
the reign of Gallicnus. Narses also, the king of Persia, 
submitied at his approach: and upon his return into 
Europe, he divided the cdepopniated parts of Thrace 
among its barbarcus Invaders: a circumstance that af- 
terwards produced great calamities to the empire. 

His diligenee was not less conspicuous in suppressing 
intestine commotions. Saturninus, being compelled by 
the Exyptians to declare himself emperor, was defeatect 
and slain. Proculus also (a person remarkable only for 
his great attachment to women, and who beasted in a 
letter, that having taken 100 Sarmatian virgins priso- 
ners, he deprived ten of that name in one night, and all 
the rest within a fortnight) set up avainst the emperor ; 
but was compelled to fly, and at length delivered up by 
the Germans. At the same time Bonssus (who wasa 
remarkable votary to Bacehus, being able to drink as 


much wine as ten could do, withont being disordered) 


rebelied, and being overcome hanged himself in cespzir. 
Probus, when he saw him immedia‘ely after his death, 
couid not avoid pointing to him, ad saying, “ There 
hangs net aman but a cask.” Stil, however, mot- 
withstanding every effort te give quiet to the empire, 
the barbarians who surrounded it kept it in continual 
alarms. They were frequently repulsed into their na- 
tive wilds, but theyas certainlyreturned with freshrage 
aud increased jerocity. The Goths and Vanda’s, find. 
ing the emperor engaged in que'ling domestic disputes, 
renewed their aceustomed inroads, and once more felt 
the punishment of their presumptions. They were con- 
quered in several engagements, and Probus returned in 
triumph to Rome. His active temper, however, would 

| not 
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not suffer him to continue at rest whilst a single enemy 
was left to conquer. In his last expedition he led his 
sol:liers against the Persians; and going through Sir- 
muum, the place cf his nativity, he there employed se- 
veral thousands of his soldiers in draining a fen that was 
incommodious to the inhabitants. The fatigues of this 
undertaking. and the great restraint that was laid upon 
the soldiers liceutious manners, produced a conspiracy, 
which ended in his ruin: for taking the opportunity as 
he was marching into Greece, they set upon and slew 
him after he had reigned six years and four months 
with general approbation. 

Carus, whe was pretorian prefect to the deceased 
emperor, was chosen by the army to succeed him ; and 
he, to strengthen his authority, named, his two sons 
Carinus and Numerianus with him in command; the 
former of whom was as much sullied by his vices, as 
the youngest was virtuous, modest, and courageous. 
The new emperor liad scarce time to punish the mur- 
derers of the late monarch, when he was alarmed by a 
fresh irruption of the Sarmatians ; over whom he gain- 
el a signal victory. The Persian monarch also made 
seme attempts upon the empire ; but Carus assured his 
ambassadors, that if their master persisted in his obstina- 
cy, all his fields should shortly be as bare as his own 
bald head, which he showed them. In consequence of 
this threat, he marched to the very walls of Ctesiphon, 
and a dreadful battle ensuing, he once move gained a 
complete victory. What the result of this success 
might have been, is not known ; for he was shortly af- 
ter struck by lightning in his tent, with many others 
that were round him. Numerianus, the youngest son, 
who accompanied his father in this expedition, was in- 


consolable for his death ; and bronght such a disorder 


upon his eyes with weeping, that he was obliged to be 
earried along with the army, shut up in a close litter. 
The peculiarity of his situation, after some time, excited 
the ambition of Aner, his father-in-law, who supposed 
that he could now, without any great danger, aim at the 
empire himself. He therefore hired a mercenary villain 
to murder the emperor in his litter; and the better to 
conceal the fact, gave out that he was still alive, but 
unable to endure the light. Ih this manner was the 
dead body carried about for some days, Aper continuing 


to attend it with the utmost appearance of respect, and - 


to take orders as usual. The offensiveness, however, of 
its smell at length discovered the treachery, and excited 
an universal nproar throughout the army. In the midst 
of this tumult, Dioclesian, one of the most noted com- 
manders of his time, was chosen emperor, and with his 
own hand slew Aper ; having thus, as it is said, fulfilled 
a prophecy, which had said, that Dioclesian should be 
emperor after he had slain a boar ; alluding to the name 
of his rival, which signifies a boar. Carinus, the re- 
maining son,did not long survive his father and brother; 
for giving himseif up to his vices, and yet at the same 
tinue oppesing the new-made emperor, the competitors 
led their forces into Mesia; where Dioclesian being 
Victorious, Carinus was slain by a tribune of his own 
army, whose wife he had formerly abused. 

Dioclesian was a person of mean birth; being ac- 
counted, according to some, the son of a scrivener ; and 
of a slave, according to others. He received his name 


from Dioclea, the town in which he was born ; and was. 
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about 40 years old when he was elected to the empire. 

He pardoned all who had joined Carinus, without in- “~~ 

juring either their fortunes or honours. Conscious aiso 

that the weight of empire was too heavy for one alone 

to sustain, he took in Maximian, his general, as a part- 

ner in the fatigues of duty, making him his equal and go 

companion on the throne. Thus mntually assisting each "fakes Mat 

other, these two continued to live in strict friendship ; ximian for 

and though somewhat differing in temper (as Maximian !s partnes-- 

was rather a man of vicious inclinations), yet they con- 

eurred in promoting the gencral good, and humbling 

their enemies. And it must be observed, that there ne- 

ver was a period in which there were more numerous 

or formidable enemies to oppose. 429 
The peasants and labourers in Gaul made a danger- ee 

us Insurrection, under the conduct of Amandus and mee er 

Helianus, but were subdued by Maximian. Achilleus, mities. — 

who commanded in Egypt, proclaimed himself empc- 

ror ; and it was not without many bloody engagements 

that. he was overcome, and condemned by Dioclesian 

to be devoured by lions. In Africa, the Roman legions, 

in like manner, joined with many of the natives, seized 

upon tle public revenues, and plundered those who con- 

tinued in their duty. These were also subdued by Maxi- 

mian ; and, after a long dubious war, constrained to sue - 

for peace. About tbe same time, a principal commen... 

der in Britain named Carausius, proclaimed himself em- 

peror,and possessed himself of the island. To oppose this 

general’s claims, Maximian made choice of Constantius 

Chlorus, whom he created Cesar, and married to The. 

odora, his. daughter-in-law. He, upon his arrival in 

Britain, finding Carausius very strong, and continually 

reinforced from Germany, thought proper to come to 

an accommodation ; so that this usurper continued for 

seven years in quiet possession of the whole island, till 

he was slain by Alectus, his friend and intimate. About 

this time also, Narses, king of Persia, began a danger- 

cus war upon the empire, and invaded Mesopotamia. 

To stop the progress of the enemy upon this quarter, 

Dicclezian mede choice of Galerius (surnamed Armen- 

farius, from the report of his being born of a cow-herd 

in Dacia); and he likewise was created Cesar. His 

success also, though very doubtful in the beginning, 

was in the end terminated according to his wishes. The 

Persians were overcome in a decisive engagement, their 

camp plundered and taken, and the'r king’s wives and 

children made prisoners of war. There only remaincd, 

of all the enemies of the Roman empire, those who lay 

to the northward unsubdued. These were utterly un- 

conquerable, as well upon account of their savage fierce- 

ness, as the inhospitable severity of the climate and 

soil from whence they issued. Ever at war with the 

Romans, they issued forth, when the armies that were 

to repress their invasions were called away ; and upon 

their retura, they as suddenly withdrew into cold, bar- 

ren, and inaccessible places, which only themselves 

could endure. In this manner the Goths, Sarmatians, 

Alani, Quadi, &c. poured down in incredible num. - 

bers ; while every defeat seemed but to increase their 

strength and perseverance. Of these, multitudes were 

taken prisoners, and sent to people the more southern 

parts of the empire ; still greater numbers were destroy - 

e:; and though the rest were driven back to their ne- 

ive forests, yet they continued ever mindful of their 

inveterate 
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Keme. imveterate enmity, and, like a savage beast, only conti« 
nued inactive, till they had licked their wounds for a 
, new encounter. 

ie, wie During this interval, as if the external miseries of the 
stians crucl- Empire were not sufficient, the tenth and last great per- 
ly perseeu- sccution was renewed against the Christians. This is 
ted, said to have exceeded all the former in severity: and 
such was the zeal with which it was pursued, that, in 
an ancient inscription, we are in‘ormed that they had 
effaced the name and superstition of the Christians, and 
had restored and propagated the worship of the gods. 
Their attempts, however, were but the malicious efforts 
of an expiring party; for Christianity shortly after was 
431 established by law, and triumphed over the malice of all 
Wioclesian its enemies. In the midst of the troubles raised by this 
and Maxi- persecution, and of the contests that struck at the in- 
uc, ternal parts ef the state, Dioclesian and Maximian sur- 
_ prised the world by resigning their dignities on the same 
day, and both retiring into private stations. Historians 
are much divided concerning the motives that thus in- 
duced them to give up those honours which they had 
purchased with so much danger. ‘Some ascribe it to 
the philosophical turn of Dioclesian; and others, to 
his being disgusted with the obstinacy of his Christian 
subjects: but Lactantius asserts, that he was compelled 
to it, together with his partner, by Galerius, who co- 
ming to Nicomedia, upon the emperor’s recovery from 
a great sickness, threatened him with a civil war incase 
he refused to resign. However, of this we are well as- 
sured, that he still preserved a dignity of sentiment in 
his retirement, that might induce us to believe he had 
no other motive for resignation than the love of quiet, 
and the consciousness of his inability to discharge on a 
sick-bed the duties of a sovereign. Having retired to his 
birth-place, he spent his time in cultivating his garden, 
assuring his visitors that then only he began to enjoy the 
world, when he was thought by the rest of mankind to 
forsake it. When also some attempted to persuade him 
to resume the.empire, he replied, That if they knew his 
, present happiness, they would rather endeavour to imi- 
tate than disturb it. In this contented manner he lived 
some time, and at last. died either by poison or madness, 
it is uncertain which. His reign, which continued 20 
years, was active and useful ; and his authority, tinc- 
tured with severity, was well adapted to the depraved 

state of morals af that time. | 
Maximian, his partner in the empire and in resigna» 
tion, was by no means so contented with his situation, 
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and cruel. As there was such a disparity in their tem= 
pers, they readily agreed, upon coming into full power, 


to divide the empire ; Constantins being appointed to 


govern the western parts; namely, Italy, Sicily, the 
greatest part of Africa, together with Spain, Gaul, Bri- 
tain, and Germany ; Galerius had the eastern parts al- 
lotted to his share ; to wit, Ilyricum, Pannonia, Thrace, 
Macedon, all the provinces of Greece, and the Lesser 
Asia, together with Egypt, Syria, Judea, and all the 
countries eastward. The greatness of the division, how. 
ever, soon induced the emperors to take in two partners 
more, Severus and Maximin, who were made Cesars, 
and assisted in the conductiug of affairs ; so that the ems 
pire now was under the guidance of four persons, all 
invested with supreme authority. 

We are informed but of few particulars of the reign 
of Constantius, except a detail of his character, which 
appears in every light most amiable. He was frugal, 
chaste, and temperate. His mercy and justice were 
equally conspicuous in his treatment of the Christians, 
whom he would not suffer to be injured; and when at 
length persuaded to displace all the Christian:officcrs of 
his household thatwould notchange their religion, when 
some of them complied, he sent them away in disgrace ; 
alleging, that those who were not true to their God, 
would never be faithful to their prince. 

In the second year of his reign he went over intu 
Britain; and leaving his sou Constantine as a kind of 
hostage in the court of his partner in the empire, took 
up his residence at York. He there continued in the 
practice of his usual virtues ; till falling sick, he began 
to think of appointing his son for his successor. He 
accordingly sent for him with all speed ; but he was past 
recovery before his arrival: notwithstanding he re- 
ceived him with marks of the utmost affection, and rais- 
ing himself in his bed, gave him several! useful instruc- 
tions, particularly recommending the Christians to his 
protection. Hethen bequeathed the empire to his care; 
and crying out, that none but the picus Constantine 
should succeed him, he expired in his arms. | 

‘In the mean time, Galerius, his partner in the em- 
pire, being informed of Constantine’s advancement, testi- 
fied the most ungovernable rage, and was even going to 
condemn the messenger who brought him the account: 
but being dissuaded, he seemed to acquiesce in what he 
could not prevent, and sent him the marks of royalty ; 
but at the same time declared Severus emperor, in op- 
position te his interests. Just about this time also, ano- 


He longed once more for power, and disturbed the two ther pretender to the empire started up. This was - 4 
succeeding reigns with various efforts to resume it ; at- Maxentius, a person of mean extraction ; but very much | 


. . ” : : usurps th 
tempting to engage Dioclesian in the same design. 


Being obliged to leave Rome, where he had bred gveat 
confusion, he went over into Gaul, where he was kind- 
ly received by Constantine, the then acknowledged em- 
peror of the west. But here also continuing his in- 
trigues, and endeavouring to force his own daughter 
and destroy her husband, he was detected, and condemn- 
ed to die by whatever death he should think proper ; 


favoured by the soldiers, wham he permitted to pillage 
at discretion. In order to oppose Maxentius, Severus 
led a numerous army towards the gates of Rome ; but 
his soldiers considering against whom they were to 
fight, immediately abandoned him; and shortly after 
he put an end to his own life, by opening his veins. 
To revenge his death, Galerius marched into Ita'y, re- 
solving to ruin the inhabitants, and to destroy the whole 


eke and Lactantius tells us that he chose hanging. senate. His soldiers, however, upon approaching the 
ee Upon the resignation of the two emperors, the two capital, began to waver in their resolutions: wherefore 
tius Chloe Caesars whom they had formerly chosen were universe]- he was obliged to have recourse to intreaties, imploring 
rus,and. ly acknowledged as their successors. Constantius Chlo- them not to abai don him ; and, retiring by the same 
Galerius. 


rus, who was so called from the plainness of his cor>- 
plexion, was virtuous, valiant, and merciful. Galerius, 
_en the other hand, was brave, but brutal, incontinent, 


route by which he hed advanced, made Licinius; who 
was criginally the son of a poor labourer-in Dacia, Ca- 
sar, inthe reoin of Severus who was sl:in. This seen- 

| ed 


throne, 


ven himself up toeace and debauchery, now began to 
make preparations when it was too late. He first put “~~ 
in practice all the superstitious rites which paganism ,, *°° 


: Ma: i 
taught to be necessary ; and then consulted the Sibyl- ; a 
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kome. ed to be the last act of his power ; for short'y after he 
Meme was ceized with a very extraordinary disorder in his 
434  privities, which baffled all the skill of his physicians, 
Dreadful and cari-ed him off, after he had languished in torments 


Rome. 


— for near the space of a year. His cruelty to the Chri- line books ; from whence he was informed, that on that and kill- 
Gilaius.  stians was one of the many crimes alleged against him ; great day the enemy of Rome should perish. This pre- ed. 
and their historians have not failed to aggravate the cir- diction, which was cquivocal, he applied to Constan- 
cumstances of his death as a judgment from Heaven tine ; so that, leaving all things in the best posture, he 
for his former impiety. However this be, he abated advanced from the city with an army of 100,000 foot 
much of his severities against them on his deathbed; and 18,900 horse. The engagement was for some time 
and revoked those edicts which he had formerly pub- fierce and bloody, till his cavalry being routed, victory 
lished, tending to their persecution, a little before his declared upon the side of his opponent, and he himself 
death. was drowned in his flight by the breaking down of a 
Constantine being thus delivered from his greatest bridgeas he attempted to cross the river Tiber. 
opponent, might now be considered as possessing more Constantine, in consequence of this victory, entering 
power than any of his rivals who were yet remaining. the city, disclaimed all praises which the senate and 
The empire was at that time divided between him and people were ready to offer ; ascribing his success to a 
three others: Maxentius, who governed in Rome, a superior power. He even caused the cross, which it 
person of a cruel disposition, and a stedfast supporter of is said he saw in the heavens, to be placed at the right 
paganism ; Licinius, who was adopted by Galerius, and of all his statues, witb this inscription : « That under 
‘commanded in the east; and likewise Maximin, who the influence of that victorious cross, Constantine had 
had formerly been declared Casar with Severus, and delivered the city from the yoke of tyrannical power, 
who also governed some of the eastern provinces. and had restored the senate and people of Rome to 
For some time all things seemed to wear a peaceful _ their ancient authority.” He afterwards ordained, that 
appearance ; till at length, either ambition, or the ty- no criminal should for the future suffer death by the 
rannical conduct of Maxentius, induced Constantine to cross ; which had formerly been the mo:t usual way of 
engage in an expedition to expel that commander from punishing slaves convicted of capital offences. Edicts 
Rome, and to make the proper preparations for arch- were soon after issued, declaring that the Christians 
ing into Italy. It was upon this occasion that he form- should be eased from all their grievances, and received 
ed a resolution which produced a mighty change in the into places of trust and authority. ‘Thus the new reli- 
politics as well as the morals of mankind, and gave a_ gion was seen at once to prevail over the whole Roman 
new turn to the counsels of the wise, and the pursuits empire ; and as that enormous fabric had been built and 
ofambition. One evening, as we are told by Eusebius, guided upon pagan principles, it lost a great deal of its 
the army being upon its march toward Rome, Con- strength and coherence when those principles were thus 
stantine was taken up with various considerations upon at once subverted. 
‘the fate of sublunary things, and the dangers of his ap- Things continued in this state for some time, Con- 
proaching expedition: sensible of his own incapacity stantine all the while contributing what was in his power 
to succeed without divine assistance, he employed his to the iterest of religion, and the revival of learning, 
meditations upon the opinions that then were chiefly which had long been upon the decline, and was almost 
435 agitated among mankind, and sent up his ejaculations wholly extinct in the empire. But in the midst of these 
Constan. to Heaven to inspire him with wisdom to choose the assiduities, the peace of the empire was again disturbed 
tine’s vi- path he ought to pursue. It was then, as the sun was_ by the preparations of Maximin, who governed in the 
sion and declining, that there suddenly appeared a pillar of light east, and who, desirons of a full participation of power, 
conversion + the heavens, in the form of across, with this in- marched against Licinius with a very numerous army. 437 
ot scription, TOYTO NIKH, “ In this overcome.” Soex- Inconsequence of this step, after many conflicts, a ge~ Maximin’s 
¥ traordinary an appearance did not fail to create asto- neral engagement ensued, in which Maximin suffered a sual i 
nishment both in the emperor and his whole army, who _ total defeat ; many of his troops were cut in pieces, and 
considered it as their dispositions led them to believe. those that survived submitted to the conqueror. Maxi- 
Those who were attached to paganism, prompted by min, however, having escaped the general carnage, once 
their auspices, pronounced it a most inauspicious omen, more put himself atthe head of another army, resolving 
portending the most uufortunate events. But it made totry the fortune of the field ; but death prevented his 
a different impression on the emperor’s mind ; who, as design. As he died by a very extraordinary kind of 
the account goes, was farther encouraged by visions the madness, the Christians, of whom he was the declered 
samenight. He therefore, the day following, causeda enemy, did not fail to ascribe his end to a judginent 
royal standard to be made, like that which he had seen from heaven ; but this was the age in which false judge~ 
inthe heavens ; and commanded it to be carried betore ments and false miracles made up the bulk of their un- 
him in his wars, a8 an ensign of victory and celestial instructive history. Wage 


protection. After this, he consulted with several of the 
principal teachers of Christianity, and made a public 


avowal of that sacred persuasion. »- 
Constantine having thus attached to his interest his 


soldiers, who were mostly of the Christian persuasion, 
lost no time in entering Italy with 90,000 foot and 
$000 horse ; and soon advanced to the very gates of 
Rome. The unfortunate Maxentius, who had long gi- 
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Constantine and Licinins thus remaining undisputed 


However, it was soon found, that the same ambition 
that aimed after a part, would be content with nothing 
Jess than the whole. Pagan writers ascribe the rupture 
between these two potentates to Constantine ; while 
the Christians, on the other hand, impute it wholly to 
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Licinius. Both, perhaps, might have concurred : for 
Licinius is convicted of having persecuted Christianity, 
which was so highly favoured by his rival ; and Con- 
stantine is known to have been the first to begin the 
preparations for an open rupture. Both sides exerted 
all their power to make opposition ; and at the head 
of very formidable armies, came to an engagement near 
Cybalis, in Pamnonia. Constantine, previous to the 
battle, in the midst of his Christian bishops, begged the 
assistance of heaven ; while Licinius, with equal zeal, 
called upon the pagan priests to intercede with the gods 
in his favour. Constantine, atter an obstinate resistance 
from the enemy, beeame victorious ; took their camp ; 
and after some time, compelled Licinius to sue for a 
truce, which was agreed upon. But this was of no long 
continuance ; for soon after, the war breaking out a- 
fresh, and the rivals coming once more to a general en- 
gagement, it proved deeisive. Licinius was entirely de- 
feated and pursued by Constantine into Nicomedia, 
where he surrendered himself up to the victor: having 
first obtained an oath that his life should be spared, and 
that he should be permitted to pass the remainder of his 
days in retirement. This, however, Constantine short- 
ly after broke ; for either fearing his designs, or find- 
ing him actually engaged in fresh corspiraeies, he com- 
manded him to be put to death, together with Martian 
his general, who some time before had been created 
Coesar. 

Constantine being now sole monareh of the empire, 
without a rival to divide his power, or any person from 
whose claims he eould have the least apprehensions, re- 
solved to establish Christianity on so sure a basis, that no 
new regulations should shake it. He commanded that 
in all the provinces of the empire the orders of the bi- 
shops should be exactly obeyed ; a privilege of which, 
in succeeding times, these fathers made but a very indif- 
ferent use. He ealled also a general council of these, to 
meet at Nicea, in order to repress the heresi®s!that had 
already crept into the church, particularly thatof Arius. 
To this place repaired about 318 bishops, besides a mul- 
titude of presbyters and deacons, together with the em- 
peror himself; who all, to about 17, eoncurred in eon- 
demning the tenets of Arius ; who, with his associates, 
was banished into a remote part of the empire. 

Having thus restored universal tranquillity to the 
empire, he was not able to ward off ealamities of a 
more domestic nature. As the histories of that period 
are entirely at varianee with eaeh other, it is not easy to 
discover tae motives which indnced him to put his wife 
Fausta and his son Crispus to death. The most plau- 
sible aecount is this: Fausta the empress, who was a 
woman of great beauty, but of extravagant desires, had 
long, though secretly, loved Crispus, Constantine’s son 
by a former wife. She had tried every art to inspire 
this youth with a mutual passion ; but, fining her more 
distant efforts ineffectual, had even the confidence to 
make him an open confession of her desires. ‘This pro- 
dueed an explanation, whiei was fatal to both. Cris. 
pus received her addresses with detestation ; and she to 
be revenged, aeeused him to the emperor. € onstantine, 
fired at onee with jealousy and rage, orCered him to die 
without a hearing; nor did his innocence appear till it 
was too late for redress. The only reparation, there- 
fore, that remained, was the putting Fausta, the wicked 
instrument of his former cruelty, to death ; which was 
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accordingly executed upon her, together with some 
others who had been accomplices in her falsehood and 
treachery. 

But the private misfortunes of a few were not to be 
weighed against evils of a more general nature, whieh 
the Roman empire shortly «fter experienced. ‘These 
arose from a measure which this emperor conceived and 
exeeuted, of transferring the seat of the empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, or Constantinople, as it was after- 
wards ealled. Whatever might have been the reasons 
which induced him to this undertaking ; whether it 
was because he was offended at some affronts he recei« 
ved at Rome, or that he supposed Constantinople more 
in the centre of the empire, or that he thought the east 
ern parts more required his presence, experienee has 
shown that they were weak and groundless. The em- 
pire had long before been in the most declining state ; 
but this in a great measure gave precipitation to its 
downfall. After this it never resumed its former splen- 
dour, but languished. 

His firse design was to build a city which he might 
make the capital of the world ; and for this purpose, 
he made choice of a situation at Chalcedon in. Asia Mi- 
nor ; but we are told, that in laying out the ground- 
plan, an eagle caught up the line and flew with it over 
to Byzantium, a eity which lay upon the opposite side 
of the Bosphorus. Here, therefore, it was thought ex- 
pedient to fix the seat of the empire ; and indeed nature 
seems to have formed it with all the conveniences and 
all the beauties which might induce power to make it 
the seat of residence. It was situated on a plain that 
rose gently from the water ; it commanded that strait 
which unites the Mediterranean with the Euxine sea, 
and was furnished with all the advantages which the 
most indulgent climate could bestow. This city, there- 
fore, he beautified with the most magnificent edifices 5 
he divided it into 14 regions ; built a capitol, an amphi- 
theatre, many churches, and other publie works ; and 
having thus rendered it equal to the magnificence of his 
idea, he dedicated it in a very solemn manner to the 
God of martyrs; in about two years after, repairing 
thither with his whole court. 

The removal produced no immediate alteration in 
the government of the empire ; the inhabitants of Rome, 
though with reluctanee, submitted to the change ; nor 
was there for two or three years any disturbance in the 
state, until at length the Goths, finding that the Ro- 
mans had withdrawn all their garrisons along the Da- 
nube, renewed their inroads, and ravaged the country 
with unheard of cruelty. Constantine, however, soon 
repressed their incursions, and so straitened them, that 
near 100,000 of their number perished by eold and 
hunger. These and some other insurrections being hap- 
pily suppressed, the government of the empire was di- 
vided as follows. Constantine, the emperor’s eldest son, 
eommanded in Gaul and the western provinces ; Con- 
stantius governed Africa and Hlyricum ; and Constans 
ruled in Italy. Dalmatius, the emperor’s brother, was 
sent to defend those parts that bordered upon the Goths; 
and Annibalianus, his nephew. had the eharge of Cap- 
padoeia and Armenia Minor. This division of the em. 
pire still farther eontributed to its downfall: for the 
united strength of the state being no longer brought to 
repress invasions, the barbarians fonght with superior 
mupbers; and conquercd at last, though often defeated. 
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sessed of no abilities whatever, and indeed seeming to Rome. 
have been but very little removed from am ‘idict. ‘the “~~ 
barbarians appear to have been abundantly sensible of 

the advantages offered them by the death ot Theoilosius. 

He expired in the month of January ; and before the 444 
accession of spring, the Goths were in arms. The bar- Invasion 
barian auxiliaries also now declared their independency; © te 
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Homes Constantine, however, did not live to feel these calami- 
vr" ties. The latter partof his reign was peaceful and splei- 
did ; ambassadors from the remctest Indies came to ac- 
knowledge his authority ; the Persians, who were rcady 
for fresh inroads, upon finding him prepared to oppose, 
sent humbly to desire his friendshipand forgiveness. He 
was above 60 years old, and had reigned above 30 years, 


when he found his health began to dechne. To obvi- ded alate: 


ate the effects of his disorder, which was an intermitting 
fever, he made use of the warm baths of the city ; but 
receiving no benefit fromthence, he removed for change 
of air to Helenopclis, a city which he had built to the 
memory of his mother. His disorder increasing, he 
changed again to Nicomedia; where finding himself 
without hopes of recovery, he caused himself to be bap- 
tized ; and having soon after received the sacrament, 
he expired, after a memorable and active reign of 32 
years. This monarch’s character is represented to us in 
very different lights: the Christian writers of that time 
adorning it with every strain of panegyric; the hea- 
thens, on the contrary, loading it with all the virulence 
of invective. He establislied a religion that continues 
the blessing of mankind ; but pursued a scheme of po- 
litics that destroyed the empire. 

From the time of Constantine to the division of the 
empire between Valentinian and his brother Valens, the 
history of Rome is related under the article ConsTaN- 
TINOPLE, where also that of the eastern part is cariied 
down to the final destruction of that city by the Turks. 
In the beginning of the reign of Valentinian, the pro- 
vince of Libya ‘Tripolitana was grievously oppressed by 
the barbarians of the desert, aud almost equally sa by 
Romanus its own governor. His conduct was so ex~ 
ceedingly oppressive, that the inhabitants sent a deputa- 
tion to Valentinian, complaining of their unhappy situa- 
tion, and desiring redress. Palladius was accordingly 
sent to inquire into the state of the province ; but being 
gained over by Romanus, he made a false report to the 
emperor ; and thus the unhappy province was left a prey 
to the merciless invaders and rapacious governor. Du- 
ring the rest of this reign the barbarians continued their 
inroads into the empire ; and among otliers, we find the 
Saxons now putting in for a share of the spoils of the 
ruined empire: however, their army was at this time 
entirely cut off. At last Valentinian himself took the 
field against these northern barbzrians ; and entering 
the country of the Quadi, destroyed all with fire and 
sword. The barbarians on this were fain to sue for 
peace in avery humble manner; but Valentinian, fall- 
ing intoa great passion while speaking to them, threat- 
ened to extirpate the whole nation at once. His fury 
on this occasion produced an apoplexy, or some other 
mortal disorder ; {or he suddenly tell down, and being 
conveyed by his attendants into his chamber, he was 
seized with violent convulsive fits and contortions of all 
his limbs, in the agonies of which he expired, in the 
year 375, the 55th of bis age, and 12th of his reign. 

After the death of Valentinian, his son Gratian took 
upon him the imperial dignity: soon after becoming 
master of the whcle empire by the death of Valens. 
The transactions of his reign, and those of lis partner 
Theodosius, are related under the article ConsSTANTI- 
WopLE, N° 77-—89. The death of Theodosius gave 
the finishing stroke to the Roman affairs ; his son Ho- 
Rorius, to whom he left the western empire, being pos- 


but at last the Goths were coinpelled to retreat. 


declining cmpire. The Goths were now headed by an 
experienced commander, their celebrated king Alaric ; 
who wonld have proved formidable even in better times 
of the empire. He first overran Greece, which he ac 
complished without opposition, through the treachery 
of the governor, who commanded the troops that des 
fended the pass at Thermopyle to retire at the ap-« 
proach of the enemy. Athens, Corinth, Argos, Spar- 
ta, yielded without resistance ; and the whole country 
was ravaged and destroyed by the blood-thirsty bar~« 
barians. At la-t, in the year 397, he was opposed by 
Stilicho, the general of Honorius, a man of great va« 
lour and experience in war. The Goths were defeated 
with great loss, and afterwards besieged in. their camp ; 
but through mistake or negligence in the Roman com- 
mander, they were suffered to escape, and make them- 
selves masters of the piovince of Enicus. Alaric then, 
having tound means to conclude a treaty with the mi- 
nisters of Constantinople, Stilicho was obliged to retire. 
Not long after this, Alaric invaded Italy itseif. The 
emperor, struck with terror, would have abandoned 
the country and fled into Gaul: but this disgraceful 
and pernicious measure was opposed by Stilicho; who 
proposed to the court of Hvnorins, at that time at Mi- 
Janu, that if they would maintain their ground during 
his absence he would svon return with an army ca- 
pable of opposing the barbarians. This being agreed 
to, Stilicho immediately set out for Rhetia, wheie the 
most considerable body of the Roman forces at that 
time was, and collected his troops with the uimost di- 
ligence. But in the mean time Honorius was in the 
greatest danger ; having been obliged to take refuge 
in the town of Asta in Piedmont. ‘To this place the 
Goths instantly laid siege, and a capitulation had been 
proposed, when the drooping spirits of Lionorius were 
at once revived hy the arrival of Stilicho, whom he 
had so lung expected. The Goths were now besieged 
in their turn, and obliged to come to a decisive battle 
at Pollentia. he engagement lasted the whole day ; 
Their 
camp was instantly invested; their entrenchinents for 
ced with great slaughter ; the wiie of Alaric was taken, 
with all the wealth which had been amassed in plun- 
dering Greece; while many thousands of Romain pri- 
soners were released from the most deplorable slavery. 
‘Lhe victory, however, was not so decisive but that A- 
laric continued still extremely formidable ; and Stilicho 
chose rather to conclude a treaty with him, and allow 
him an aunual pension, than to coutinue the war with 
vigour. Alavic, who was nct very scrupulous in his 
observance of this treaty, in his retreat attempted to 
make himself master of the city of Verona: but Stili- 
cho coming up with hini near that place, gave him a 
terrible defeat, in which the loss was little less than it 
had been at Pollentia; after which he ‘fiecied a retreat 
out of Italy, but not without the greatest difficulty and 
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Italy being thus happily delivered, Honorius enter- 
ed Rome in triumph, having Stilicho along with him 
in the triumphal chariot. On his entry into the city, he 
abolished the shows of gladiators ; which, though for- 
bidden by Constantine, had been tolerated by his suc- 
cessors, and even by Theodosius himself, out of com- 
plaisance to the people, who were beyond measure fond 
of that inhuman diversion. However, soon after, the 
emperor was obliged to leave the metropolis and retire 
to Ravenna, in order to secure himself from the barbe- 
rians, who now broke in upon the empire on all sites. 
Such multitudes now made their appearance, that it is 
not a little difficult to account for their sudden emi- 
gration. Mr Gibbon accounts for it from a supposed 
revolution in the north-eastern partsof China. ‘‘ The 
Chinese annals (says he), as they have been interpre- 
ted by the learned industry of the present age, may 
be usefully applied to reveal the secret and remote 
causes of the fall of the Roman empire. The extensive 
territory to the north of the great wall was possessed 
after the flight of the Huns, by the vietorious Sienpi ; 
who were sometimes broken into independent tribes, 
and sometimes re-united under a supreme chief ; till at 
length styling themselves Zopa, or “ masters of the 
earth,” they acquired a more solid consistence, and a 
more formidable power. The Topa scon compelled 
the pastoral nations of the eastern desert to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of their arms ; they invaded China 
ina period of weakness and intestine discord ; and 
these fortunate Tartars, adopting the laws end man- 
ners of the vanquished people, founded an imperial dy- 
nasty, which reigned near 160 years over the northern 
provinces of the monarchy. Some generations before 
they ascended the throne of China, one of the Topa 
princes had inlisted in his cavalry a slave of the name 
of Moko, renowned for his valour ; but who was tempt- 
ed, by the fear of punishinent, to desert his standard, 
and to range the desert at the head of 100 followers. 
This gang of robbers and outlaws swelled into a eamp, 
a tribe, a numerous people, distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of Geougen ; and their hereditary chieftains, 
the posterity of Moko the slave, as:umed their rank 
among the Scythian monarchs. The youth Toulun, 
the greatest of his descendants, was exercised by those 
misfortunes which are the school of heroes. He bravely 
struggled with adversity, broke the imperious yoke of 
the ‘Topa, and became the legislator of his nation, and 
the conqueror of Tartary. His troops were distributed 
into regular bands of 100 and of 1000 men; cowards 
were stoned to death ; the most splendid honours were 
proposed as the reward of valour; and Tou!un, who 


had knowleJge enough to despise the learning of Chi- | 


na, adopted only sueh arts and institutions as were fa- 
vourable to the military spirit of his government. His 
tents, which he removed in the winter season to a more 
southern la‘itude, were pitched during the summer on 
the fruitful banks of the Selinga. His eonque-ts 
stretched from the Corea far beyond the river I:tich. 
He vanqui-hed, in the country to the north of the Cas- 
plan sea, the netion of the Huns; and the new title of 
Khan, or Cogan, expressed the ieme and power which 
lie derived from this memorable victory. 

“ The ehain of events is interrupted, or rather is 
concealed, as it passes from the Volga to the Vistula, 
through the dark interval which separates the extreme 
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limits of the Chinese and of the Roman geography. Rome. 
Yet the temper of the barbarians, and the experience —~\— 
of successive emigrations, sufficiently declare, that the 

Huns, who were oppressed by the arms of the Geougen, 

soon withdrew from the presence of an insulting victor. 

The countries towards the Euxine were alrearly occu- 

pied by their kindred tribes; and their hasty flight, 

which they soon converted into a bold attack, would | 
more naturally be directed towards the rieh and level 

plains through which the Vistula gently flows into the 

Baltic sea. The north must again have been alarmed 
and agitated by the invasion of the Huns ; and the na- 
tions who retreated before them must have pressed 
with incumbent weight on the confines of Germany. 
The inhabitants of those regions which the ancients 
have assigned to the Suevi, tre Vandals, and the Bur- 
gundians, might embrace the resolution of abandoning 
to the fugitives of Sarmatia their woods and morasses ; 
or at least of discharging their superfluous numbers on | 
the provinces ofthe Roman empire. About four years 
after the victorious Toulun had assumed the title of khan | 
of the Geougen, another barbarian, the haughty Rho- 

dogast, or Radagaisus, marched trom the northern ex- 

tremities of Germany almost to the gates of Rome, and | 
left the remains of his army to achieve the destruction | 
of the west. The Vandals, the Suevi, and the Bur- | 
gundians, formed the strength of this mighty host ; but 
the Alani, who had found an_ hospitable reception in 
their new seats, added their active cavalry to the heavy 
infantry of the Germans; and the Gothic adventu- 
rers crowded so eagerly to the standard of Radagaisus, § 
that by some historians he has been styled the ding of the fs 
Goths. ‘Twelve thousand warriors, distinguished above a ’ 
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glittered in the van ; and the whole multitude, which Italy with | 
was not lessthan 200,000 fighting men, might be in- a prodigi- } 
creased by the accession of women, of children, and of 4 4™Y% | 
slaves, to the amount of 400,000 persons. This formi- 
dable einigration issued from the same coast of the Ral- 
tic which had poured forth the myriads of the Cim- 
bri and Teutones to assault Rome and Italy in the vi- | 
gour of the republic. After the departure of those F 
barbarians, their native country, which was marked by i 
the vestiges of their greatness, long ramparts and gi- 
gantie moles, remained during some ages a vast and 
dreary solitude ; till the human species was renewed 
by the powers of generation, and the vacancy was fill- 
ed up by the influx of new inhabitants. The nations 
who now usurp an extent of land which they are un- 
able to cultivate, would soon be assisted by the indus- 
trious poverty of their neighbours, if the government 
of Europe did not protect the claims of dominion and 
preperty. 
_ © The correspondence of nations was in that age so 
Impericct and preearious, that the revolutions of the 
north might escape the knowledge of the court of Ra- 
venna ; till the dark cloud which was collected along 
the evast of the Baltic burst in thunder upon the banks 
of the Upper Danube. The emperor of the west, if 
his ministers disturbed his amusements by the news of 
the impending danger, was satisfied with being the oce 
casion and the spectator of the war. The safety of 
Rome was intrusted to the counsels and the sword of 
Stiicho ; but such was the feeble and exhausted state 
of the empire, that it was impossible to restore the for- 
tificati ans 
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tifications of the Danube, or to prevent by a vigorous 
effort, the invasion of the Germans. The hopes of the 
vigilaut minister of Honorius were confined to the de- 
fence of Italy. He once more abandoned the provinces ; 
recalled the troops ; pressed the new levies, which were 
rigorously enacted, and pusillanimously eluded ; em- 
ployed the most efficacious means to arrest or allure 
the deserters ; and offered the gift of freedom, and of 
two pieces of gold, to all the slaves who would enlist. 
By these efforts he painfully collected from the sub- 
jects of a great empire an army of 30,000 or 40,000 
inen ; which, in the days of Scipio or Camillus, would 
have been instantly furnished by the free citizens. of 
the territory of Rome. The 50 legions of Stilicho 
were reinforced by a large body of barbarian auxilia- 
ries ; the faithful Alani were personally attached to his 
service ; and the troops of Huns and of Goths, who 
marched under the banners of their native princes 
Hulden and Sarus, were animated by interest and re- 
sentment to oppose the ambition of Radagaisus. The 
king of the confederate Germans passed, without re- 
sistance, the Alps, the Po, end the Apennine; leaving 
on one hand the inaccessible palace of Honorius,. se~ 
curely buried among the marshes of Ravenna; and 
on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who had fixed his 
head quarters at Ticinum, or Pavia, but who seems to 
have avoided a decisive battle till he had assembled his 
distant forces. Many cities of Italy were pillaged, or 
destroyed; and the siege of Florence by Radagaisus 
is one of the earliest events in the history of that cele- 
brated republic, whose firmness checked and delayed 
the unskilful fury of the barbarians. The senate and 
people trembled at their approach within 180 miles of 
Rome, and anxiously compared the danger which they 
had escaped with the new perils to which they were 
exposed. Alaric was a Christian and a soldier, the 
leader of a disciplined army ; who understood the laws 
of war, who respected the sanetity of treaties, and who 
had familiarly conversed with the subjects of the em- 
pire in the same camps and the same churches. ‘The 
savage Radagaisus was a stranger to the manners, the 
religion, and even the language, of the civilized na- 
tions of the south. The fierceness of his temper was 
exasperated by cruel superstition ; and it was univer- 
sally believed, that he had bound himself by a solemn 
vow to reduce the city into a heap of stones and. ashes, 
and to sacrifice the most illustrious of the Koman se- 
nators on the altars of those gods who wcre appeased 
by human blood... The public danger, which should 
have reconciled all domestic animosities, displayed the 
incurable madness of religious faction. ‘The oppressed 
Votaries of Jupiter and Mercury respected, in the im- 
placable enemy of Rome,. the character of a devout 
pagan ; loudly declared, that they were more appre- 
hensive of the sacrifices than of the arms of Radagai- 
sus; and secretly rejoiced in the calamities of their 
country, which condemued the faith of their Christian 
adversaries. 

“ Florence was reduced to the last extremity; and 
the fainting conrage of the citizens was supported only. 
by the authority of St Ambrose, who had communi- 
cated in a dream the promise of a speedy deliverance. 
On a sudden they beheld from the walls the banners of 
Stilicho, who advanced with his united torce to the re- 
lief of the faithful city ; and who soon marked that fas 
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tal spot for the grave of the barbariam host. The ap- 
parent contradictions of those writers who variously re- 
late the defeat of Radagaisus, may be reconciled with- 
out offering much violence to their respective testimo- 
nies. Orosius and Augustin, who were intimately con- 
nected by friendship and religion, ascribe this miracu- 
lous victory to the providence of God rather than to 

the valour of man. They strictly exclude every idea 
of chance, or even of bloodshed ; and positively affirm, 

that the Romans, whose camp was the scene of plenty 
and idleness, enjoyed the distress of the barbarians, 

slowly expiring on the sharp and barren ridge of the 
hills of Feesule, which rise above the city of Florence. 
Their extravagant assertion, that not a single soldier of 
the Christian army was killed, or even wouuded, may 
be dismissed with silent contempt ; but the rest of the 
narrative of Augustin and Orosius is consistent with the 
state of the war and the character of Stilicho. Consci- 
ous that he commanded the last army of the republic, 
his prudence would not expose it in the open field to 
the headstrong fury of the Germans. The method of 
surrounding the eneniy witli strong lines of circnmval- 
lation, which he had twice employed against the Gothic 
king, was repeated on a larger scale, and with more con- 
siderable effect. ‘The exarnples of Caesar must have been 
familiar to the most illiterate of the Roman warriors ; 
end the fortifications of Dyrrhachium, which connect- 
ed 24 castles by a perpetual ditch and rampart of 15 
miles, afforded the model of an intreuchment which 
might confine and starvethe mostnumerous host of bar. 
barians.. ZThe-Roman troops had less degenerated from 
the industry than from the valour of their ancestors ; 
andif the servile and laborious work offended the pride 
of the soldiers, Tuscany could supply many thousand 
peasants, who would labour, though perhapsthey would 
not fight, for the salvation of their native country.— 
‘The imprisoned. multitude of horses and men was gra« 
dually destroyed by famine, rather than by the sword ; 
but the Romans were exposed, during the progress of 
such an extensive work, to the frequent attacks of an 
impatient enemy. The despair of the hungry barba- 
rians would precipitate them again-t the fortifications of 
Stilicho ; the general might sometimes indulge the ar- 
dour of his brave auxiliaries, who eagerly pressed to as« 
sault the camp of the Germans ; and these various inci- 
dentsmight producethe sharp and bloody conflicts which 
dignify the narrative of Zosimus, and the Chronicles 

of Prosper and Marcellinus. A seasonable supply of 
inen and provisions had been introduced into the walls 
of Flerence ; and the famished host of Radagaisus was 
in its turn besieged. The proud monarch of so many 
warlike nations, after the loss of his bravest warriors, 

was reduced to confide either in the faith of a capitula- 

tion, or in the clemency of Stiticho. But the death of 
the royal captive, whe was ignominiously beheaded, dis~ 

graced the triumph of Rome and of Christianity 3 and 
the short delay of his execution was sufficient to brand 
the conqueror with the guilt of cool and deliberate 
cruelty. The famished Germans who escaped the fury 
of the auxiliaries were sold asslaves,at the contemptible 

price of as many single piecesof gold; but the difference 
of food and climate swept away great numbers ef those 

unhappy strangers ;andit was observed , that theinbuman 

purchasers, instead of reaping the fruit of their labour, 

were soon obliged to add toit the expence of interring 

i them. 
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them. Stilicho informed the emperor and the senate 
of his success ; and deserved a second time the glorious 
title of Deliverer of Italy. | 

“ The fame of the victory, and more especially of 
the miracle, ‘has encourzged a vain persuasion, thatthe 
whole army, or rather nation 6f Germans, who migra- 
ted from ‘the shores of the Baltic, miserably perished 
under the walls of Florence. Such indeed was the fate 
of Radagaisus himself, of his brave and faithful com- 
panions, and of more than one-third of the vai ious mul- 
titude of Sueves and Vandals, of Alani and Burgundi- 
ans, who adhered to the standard of their general. The 
union of such an army might exciteour surprise, but the 
causes of separation are obvious and forcible ; they were 
the pride of Lirth, the insolence of‘ valonr, the jealousy of 
command, the impstience of subordination, and the 

obstinate conflict of opinions, of interests, and of pas- 
sions, among so many kings and warriors, who were 
untanght to yield or to obey. After the defeat of Ra- 
dagaisus, two parts of the German host, which must 
have exceeded the number df 100,000 men, still re- 
mained in arms between the Apennine andthe Alps, or 
‘between'the Alps andthe Danube. It is uncertain whe- 
ther they attempted to revenge the death of their gene- 
ral: but‘their irregular fury was soon diverted by the 
‘prudence and firmness of ‘Stilicho, who ‘opposed their 
march, and facilitated their retreat; who considered 
the safety of Rome and Italy as the great-object of his 
care, and who sacrificed with too much indifference the 
wealth and tranquillity of the distant provinces, The 
barbarians acquired, from the junction of seme Panno- 
nian deserters, the knowledge of the country and of the 
roads’; and the invasion of Gaul, which Alaric had de- 
signed, was executed by the remains of the great army 
of Radagaisus. 

“ Yet if they expected to derive any assistance from 
the tribes of Germany who inhabited the banks ef the 
Khine, their-hopes were disappointed. The Alemanni 
preserved a state-of inactive neutrality ; and the Frariks 
distinguished their-zeal and courage in the defence of 
the empire. In the rapid progress down the Rhine, 
which-was the'first act of the administration of Stiliche, 
he had applied himself with peculiar attention to secure 
the alliance of the-warlike Franks, and to remove the 
irreconcileable enemies of peace and of the republic. 
Marcomir, one of their ‘kings, was publicly convicted 
before the tribunal of the Roman magistrate, of violating 
the faith of treaties. He was sentenced to a mild, but 
distant exile, in the provinee cf Tuscany; and this de- 
gradation of'the regal dignity-was so far from exciting 
the resentment of his subjects, that‘they punished with 
death the turbulent Sunno, who attempted to revenge 
his brother, and maintained a dutiful allegiance to the 
ptinces'wlro wereestablished on the throne by the choice 
of Stilicho. When the limits of Gaul and Germany 
were shaken by the northern ‘emigration, the Franks 
bravely encountered ‘the-single force-uf the Vandals = 
who, ‘regardless’ of ‘the lessons of adversity,'had again 
separated their troops from the standard of their-barba- 
rian allies. -They paid the penalty of their rashness 
and 20,000 Vandals; with their king Gedigisclus, were 
slain in the field of battle. The whole people must have 

been extirpated, if the squadrons of the Alani, advan- 
cing to their relief, had not trampled down the infantry 
of the Franks; who, after an honourable resistance, 
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‘fortunate minister, that the soldiers quartered in the ci- Stilo! 
ties of Italy no sooner heard of his death, than they 
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were compelled to relinquish the unequal contest. The) Ren) 
victorious confederates pursued their march ; and on “yy? 
the last day of the year, in a season when the waters of | 
the Rhine were most probably frozen, they entered. 
withont opposition ‘the defenceless provinces of Gaul. 
This memorable passage of the Suevi, the Vandals, the 
Alani, and the Burgundians, who never afterwards re« 
treated, may be considered as the fall of the Roman | 
empire in the countries beyond the Alps. and the bar- 
riers, which had so long separated the savage and the | 
civilized nations of the earth, were from that fatal mo« 
ment levelled with the ground. 

‘« While the peace-of Germany was secured :by the 
attachment of the Franks and the neutrality of the 
‘Alemanni, the subjects of Rome, unconscious of their 
approaching calamities, enjoyed a state of quiet and 
prosperity, which had seldom blessed the frontiers of 
Gaul. Their flocks and herds were permitted to graze 
in the pastures of the barbarians; their huntsmen pe-« 
netrated, without fear or danger, into the darkest re- 
cesses of the Hercynian wood. The banks of the Rhine 
were crowned, like those of the Tiber, with elegant 
houses and well-cultivated farms-; and if-a poet descend. 
ed the river, he might express his doubt on whichside 
was situated the territory of the Romans. This-scene gay) * 
of peace and plenty was suddenly changed into a desert, ged the 
and the prospect of the smoking ruins could alone di.+ barbi 
stinguish the solitude of nature from the desolation of 
man. The flourishing city of Mentz was surprised and 
destroyed ; and many thousand Christians were inhu. 
manly massacred in the church.. Worms perished after 
a long and obstmate siege: Strasburg, Spires, Rheims, 
Tournay, Aras, Amiens, experienced the cruel oppres- 
sion of the German yoke, and the consuming flames of 
war spread from the banks-of the Rhineover the greatest 
part ofthe 17 provinces of Gaul. That rich and ex- 7 
tensive country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the | 
Pyrenees, was delivered to the barbarians, who drove | 
before them, in.a promiscuous crowd, the bishop, the 
senator, and-the virgin, laden with the spoils of their | 
houses and a!tars.” F 1 

In the midst of these calamities a revolt happened in di 
Britain, where one Constantine, a common soldier, 4vas tine, 
raised to the imperial throne, merely forthe sake of his Hon 
name. Ffowever, he seems to have been a man of 2k? 
considerableabilities, and by no means unfit for the high vee - 
dignity to which he was raised.. He governed Britain jp doe 
with great prosperity; passed overinto Gaul and Spain, pire. 
the inhabitants of which submitted without opposition, —__ 
being glad of any protector whatever from the barba- 
rians. Honotius, incapable of defending the empire, 
or repressing the revolt, was obliged to acknowledge 
him for -his-partner in the empire. In the mean time, 
Alaric, with his Goths, threatened anew invasion un- 
less he was paid a -eertain sum of money. Stilicho is 
said to-have occasioned this demand, and to have insist= 
ed upon sending him the money he demanded ; and this 
was the cause of his disgrace and death, which happen 
ed sdon after, with the extirpation of his family and 
friends. Nay,such was the general hatred'of this un _ 
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murdered the wivesand childrenof thebarbarianswhom geal 
Stilicho had taken into the service of Honorius. ‘The 
enraged husbands went/over to Alaric, who made a 
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new demand of money ; which not being readily sent, 
he laid siege to Rome, and would have taken it, had 
not the emperor complied with his demand. The ran- 
som of the city was 5000 ponnds of gold, 30,000 of 
silver, 4000 silk garments, 8000 skins dyed pnrple, 
and 8000 pounds of pepper. On this occasion the 
heathen temples were stripped of their remaining or- 
naments, and among others of the statue of Valour ; 
which the pagans did not fail to interpret as a pre- 
sage of the speedy ruin of the state. 

Alaric having received this treasure, departed for a 
short time: but soon after he again blocked up the city 
with a numerous army ; and again an accommedation 
with Honorius was set on foot. However, for some reas 
sons which do not clearly appear, the treaty was bro- 
ken off, Rome was a third time besieged, and at last 
taken and plundered. Alaric, when upon the point of 
breaking into the city, addressing his soldiers, told them 
that all the wealth in it was theirs, and therefore he 
gave them full liberty to seize it; but at the same time 
he strictly enjoined thein to shed the blood of none but 
such as they should findin arms; and above all, to spare 
those who should take sanctuary in the holy places, 
especially in the churches of the apostles St Peter and 
St Paul ; which he named, because they were most spa- 
cious, and consequently capable of affording an asylum 
to great numbers of people. Having given these or- 
ders, he abandoned the city to his Goths, who treated! 
it no better, according to St Jerome, than the Greeks 
are said to have treated ancient Troy ; for after having 
plundered it for the space of three, or, as others will 
have it, of six days, they set fire to it in several places ; 
so that the stately palace of Sallust, and many other 
magnificent buildings, were reduced to ashes; nay, Pro- 
copius writes, that there was not in the whole city one 
house left entire ; and both St Jerome and Philostorgius 
assert, that the great metropolis of the empire was re- 
duced to a heap of ashes and ruins, Though many 
ef the Goths, pursuant to the orders cf their general, 
refrained from shedding the blood of such as made no 
re-istance; yet others, more cruel and blood-thirsty, 
massacred all they met; so that the streets in some quar- 
ters of the city were secn covered with dead bodies, and 
swimming in blood. However, not the least injury 
was offered to those who fled to the churches ; nay, tle 
Goths themselves conveyed thither, 2s to places of safe- 
ty, such as they were desirous should be spared. Many 
of the statues of the gods that had been left entire by 
the emperors as excellent pieces of art, were on this oc- 
easion destroyed, either by the Goths, who, though 
mostly Arians, were zealous Christians, or by a dread- 
ful storm of thunder and lightning which fell at the 
same time upon the city, as if it had been sent on pur- 
pose to complete with them the destruction of idolatry, 
and abolish the small remains of pagan superstition. 
Notwith-tanding these accounts, some affirm tat the 
city suffered very little at this time, and even not so 
much as when it was taken by Charles V. 

Alaric did not solong survive the taking of Rome, be- 
ing cut off by a violent fit of sickness in the neighbour- 
hood of Rhegium. After his death the affairs of Ho- 
horius seemed alittle to revive by the defeat and death 
of Constantine and some other usurpers; but the pro- 
vinces of Gaul, Britain, and Spain, were now almost 
eutirely occupied by barbarians; in which state they 
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continued till the death of Houorius, which happened 
in the year 423, after an unfortunate reign of 28 
years. 

Afier some usurpations which took place on the 
death of Honorius, his nephew Valentinian IIT. was 
declared emperor of the west, and his mother Placidia 
regent during his minority. He was scarce seated on 
the throne, when the empire was attacked by the Huns 
under the celebrated Attila. The Romans, however, 
wretched and degenerate as they were, had they been 
unanimous, would even yet have been superior to their 
enemies. The empress then had twocelcbrate.! generals, 


Bonifacius and :\etius ; who by their union might have. 


saved the empire: but unhappily,through the treachery 
of Aetius, Bonifacius was obliged to revolt: and a ci- 
vil war ensned, in which he lost his life. Aetius, how- 
ever, notwithstanding histreachery, was pardoned, and 
put at the head of the forces of the empire. He de- 
fended it against Attila with great spirit and success, 
notwithstanding the deplorable situation of affairs, till 
he was murdered by Valentinian with his own hand, 
on a suspicion that he aspired to the empire. But in 
the meantime the provinces, except Italy itself, were 
totally overrun by the barbarians. Genseric king of 
the Vandals ravaged Africa and Sicily; the Goths, 
Suevians, Burgundians, &c. had taken possession of 
Gaul and Spain ; and the Britons were oppressed by 
the Scots and Picts, so that they were obliged to call 
in the Saxons to their assistance, as is related under 
the article ENetanp. Inthe year 455, Valentinian was 
murdered by one Maximus, whose wife he had ravish- 
ed. Maximus immediately assumed the empire ; but 
felt such violent anxieties, that he designed to resign 
it and fly out of Italy, in order to enjoy the qniet of a 
private life. However, being dissuaded from this by 
his friends, and his own wife dying soon after, he forced 
the empress Eudoxia to marry him. Eudoxia, who 
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had tenderly loved Valentinian, provoked beyond mea-/ 


sure at being married to his mnrderer, invited Genseric 
king of the Vandals into Italy. This proved a most 
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fatal scheme: for Genseric immediately appeared before Rome ta- 
Rome ; a violent tumult ensued, in which Maximus ke and 


lost his life ; and the city was taken and plundered hy 
Genseric, whe carried off what had been le!t by the 
Goths. A vessel was lozded with costly statue; ; half 
the covering of the capitol, which was of brass plated 
over with gold; sacred vessels enriched with precious 
stones; and those wh'ch had been taken by ‘Titus ont 
of the temple of Jerusalem ; a'l of which were lost 
with the ve:sel in its passage to Africa. 

Nothing could now be more deplorable than the state 
of the Roman affairs: nevertheless, the empire conti- 
nued to exist for some years longer; and even seemecl 
to revive for a little under Marjorianus, who was decla- 
red emperor in 458. 
and possessed ef many other excellent qualities. He 
defeated the Vandals, and «rove them out of Italy. 
With great labour he fitted out a fleet, of which the 
Romans had been long destitute. With this he design- 
ed to pass over into Africa ; but it being surprised and 
burnt by the enemy, he himself was soon after murder- 
ed by one Ricimer a Goth, who had long governed 
every thing with an absolute sway. After the death 
of Marjo:ianus, onc Anthemius was raised to the em. 
pire: but beginning to counteract Ricimer, the latter 
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Rome. openly revolted, besieged and took Rome ; where he 
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committed innumerable cruelties, among the rest put- 

ting to death the unhappy emperor Anthemius, and 

raising one Olybius to the empire. The transactions 

of his reign were very few, as he died soon after his ac- 
cession. On his death, one Glycerius usurped the em- 

pire. He was deposed in 474, and one Julius Nepos 
had the name of emperor. He was driven out the next 
year by his general Orestes, wlio caused his son Augu- 
stus or Augustulus to be proclaimed emperor. But 
the following year, 476, the barbarians who served in 
the oman armies, and were distinguished with the 
title of allies, demanded, asa reward for their services, 
the third part of the lands in Italy ; pretending, that 
the whole country, which they had so often defended, 
belonged of right to them. As Orestes refused to 
comply with this insolent demand, they resolved to do 
themselves justice, as they called it ; and openly re- 
volting, chose one Odoacer for their leader. Odoacer 
was, according to Ennodius, meanly born, and only a 
private man in the guards of the emperor Augustulus, 
when the barbarians revolting chose him for their lead- 
er. He is said to have been a man of uncommon 
parts, equally capable of commanding an army and 
governing a state. Having left his own country when 
he was yet very young, to serve in Italy, as he was of 
a stature remarkably tall, he was admitted among the 
emperor’s guards,.and continued in that station till the 
present year ; when, putting himself at the head ofthe 
barbarians in the Roman pay, who, though of different 
nations, had, with one consent, chosen him for their 
leader, he marched against Orestes and his son Augu- 
stulus, who still refused to give them any share of’ the 
lands in Italy. 

As the Roman troops were inferior, both in num- 
ber and valour, to the barbarians, Orestes took refuge 
in Pavia, at that time one of the best fortified cities in 
Italy : but Odoacer, investing the place without loss of 
time, took it soon after by assault, gave it up to be 
plundered by the so'diers, and then set fire to it ; which 
reduced most of the houses, and two churches, to ashes. 
Orestes was taken prisoner, and brought to Odboacer, 
who carried him to Placentia, and there caused him to 
be put to death, on the 28th of August, the day on 
which he had driven Nepos out of Ravenna, and ob- 
liged him to abandon the empire. From Placentia, 
Odoacer marched straight to Ravenna, where he found 
Paul, the brother of Orestes, and the young emperor 
Augustulus. ‘The former he in.mediately put to death ; 
but sparing Augustulus, in consideration of his youth, 
he stripped him of the ensigns of the imperial dignity, 
and confined him to Lucullanum, a castle in Campa. 
nia; where he was by Odoacer’s orders, treated with 
great humanity, and allowed an handsoa.e maintenance 
to support himself and his relations. Rome readily 
submitted to the conqueror, who immediately caused 
himself to be proclaimed King of Italy, but would not 
assume the purple, or any other mark of the imperial 
dignity. Thus failed the very name of an empire in 
the West. Britain hed been long since abandoned by 
the Romans ; Spain was held by the Goths and Sue- 
vans; Africa, by the Vandals; the Burgundiaus, 
Goths, Franks, and Alans, had erected: several te- 
trarchies in Gaul ; at length Italy itself, with its proud 
metropolis, which for so many ages had given law to 
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the rest of the world, was enslaved by a contemptible Bo 
barbarian, whose family, country, and nation, are not ‘=~ 
well known to this day. 
From this time, Rome has ceased to be the capital 
of an empire ; the territories of the pope, to whom the 
city is now subject, being inconsiderable. The origin J 
of the pope’s temporal power, and the revolutions of 
Italy, are related under the article lrazy ; and a sketch 
of the spiritual usurpations of the popes may be seen 
under the articles History, sect. it. and Rerormas- 1 
rion ; and hkewise under the various historical articles 
as they occur in the course of this work. 
It is thought that the walls of modern Rome take 
in nearly the same extent of ground as the ancient ; but 2 
the difference between the number of buildings on this po, 
spot is very great, one half of modern Rome lying 
waste, or occupied with gardens, fields, meadows, and 
vineyards. One may walk quite round the city in 
three or four hours at most, the circumference being 
reckoned about 14 Itahan miles. With regard to the 
number of the inhabitants, modern Rome is also greats 
ly inferior to the aneient ; for, in 1709, the whole of 
these amounted only to 138,568 ; ameng which were 
40 bishops, 2686 priests, 3559 monks, 1814 nuns, 393 
courtesans, about 8000 or 9000 Jews, and 14 Moors. | 
In 1791 they were estimated at 106,000, and in 1813, | 
at 100,000 only. This reduction is ascribed ,artlyto | 
the political revolutions thetown haslately experienced, 
but in a greater degree to the malaria, or insalubrity of 
the atmosphere, which has desolated the surrounding 
country, and is investing the city itself, (see Edin. Rea 
view, xxviii. p. 57). In the beauty of its temples and 
palaces, modern Rome is thought by the most judi- 
cious travellers to excel the ancient. here was nothing 
in ancient Rome to be compared with St Peter’s church 
in the modern city. That Rome was able to recover it- 
self after so many calamities and devastations, will not 
bematterof surprise, if we consider the prodigious sums 
that it has so long annually drawn from all countries ot 
the Popish persuasion. ‘These sums, though still con- 
siderable, havebeen contin ually decreasing since the Re-« 
formation. The surface of the ground on which Rome 
was originally founded is surprisingly altered. At pres 
sent it is difficult to distinguish the seven hills on which 
it was first built, the low grounds being almost filled up 
with the ruins of the ancient streets and houses, and 
the great quantities of earth washed down by the rains, 
Anciently the suburbs extended a vast way on all sides, 
and made the city appear almost boundless; butit isquite 
otherwise now, the country about Rome being almost a 
desert. Nocity at presentin the world surpasses, orindeed 
equals Rome, for the multiplicity of fine fountains, noble 
edifices, antiquities, curiosities, paintings, statues, and 
sculptures. The city standsonthe Tiber,1 0 miles fromthe 
Tuscan sea, 38Gfrom Vienna, 560 from Paris,740from Am- 
sterdam,31 OfromLondon,and 900from Madrid. The Ti« 
ber is subject to frequent inundations, by which it often 
does great damage. A «mall part of the city is separated. 
from the other by the river, and is therefore called T'ra- 
vestere, or beyond the Tiber. There are several bridges 
over the river, a great number of towers on the walls, 
and 20 gates. ‘The remains of Rume’s ancient grane 
deur consist of statues, colossuses, temples, palaces, 
theatres, nanmachias, triumphal arches, circuses, co 
Juimns, obelisks, fountains, aqueducts, mausoleums, ther=_ 
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ma or hot baths, and other structures, Of modern 
buildings, the splendid churches and palaces are the 
most remarkable. Mr Addison says, it is «lmost im- 
possible for a man to form in his imagination such beau- 
tiful and glorious scenes as are to be met with in se- 
veral of the Roman churches and chapels. This gen- 
tleman tells us also, that no part of the antiquities of 
Rome pleased him so much as the ancient statues, of 
which there is still an incredible variety. Next to the 
statues, he says, there is nothing~ more surprising than 
the amezing variety of ancient pillars of so many kinds 
of marble. Rome is said to be well paved; but not 
well lighted, nor kept very clean. ‘Two-thirds of the 
houses arethe property of the churches, convents, and 
alms houses. Protestants are not obliged to kneel at 
the elevation of the host, or at meeting the eucharist 
in the streets ; and they may have flesh-meat always at 
the inns, even during Lent. Here are many acade- 
mies for promoting arts and sciences, besides the uni- 
versity. The carnival here is only during the eight 
days before Lent, and there are no such scenes of riot 
as at Venice: prostitutes, however, are publicly to- 
lerated. To maintain good order, there is a-body of 


300 Sbirri, or Halberdeers, under their barigella, or 


colonel. Thereis little or no trade carried on in Rome, 
but a vast <deal of money is spent by travellers and 
other strangers. The principal modern structures are 
the church of St Peter, and the other churches; the 
aqueducts and fountains; the Vatican, and the other 
palaces ; the Campidolio, where the Roman senate re- 
sides, &c. The principal remains of antiquity are the 
pila miliaria of fine marble ; the equestrian brass sta- 
tue of Marcus Awrelius Antoninus; the marble monu- 
ment of the emperor Alexander Severus ; marble busts 
vf the emperors and their consorts ; three brick arches 
of the temple of Peace, built by the emperor Vespa- 
sian ; the triumphal arch of Septimus Severus and 
of Gallienus; the circus of Antoninus Caracalla ; 
some parts of the cloaca maxima; the celnmna Anto- 
nina, representing the principal actions of Marcus Au- 
relius ; the columna Trajani, or Trajan’s pillar ; some 
fragments of the curia or palace of Antoninus Pius, 
and of Nerva’s forum; the mausoleum of Augustus, 
in the Strada Pontifici ; the remains of the emperor 
Severus’s tomb without St John’s gate; the pyramid 
of Caius Cestius near St Paul’s gate ; the porphyry cof- 
fin of St Helen, and the original statue of Constantine 
the Great, in the church of St John of Lateran : a font 
of oriental granite, in the chapel of St Gicvanni in 
fonte, said to have been erected by Constantine the 
Great ; an Egyptian obelisk near the church of St 
Maria Maggiore.; the stately remains of Dioclesian’s 
baths; the celebrated Pantheon; the obelisks of Se- 
sostris and Augustus by the Clementine college; the 
church of St Paul fuori della Mura, said to have been 
built by Constantine the Great; the Farnese Hercu~ 
les, in white marble, of a colossal size and exquisite 
workmanship, in a court of the Farnese palace, and an 
admirable group cut out of one bieck of marble, in 
ancther court of the same palace. Besides these there 
are a great may more, which our bounds will not 
allow us to take any further notice of. Here is 2 
great number of rich and well-regulated hospitals. 
Near the church of St Sebastiano alle Catacombe, are 
the most spacious of the catacombs, where the .Chri- 
poor. KVIII. P.ft I. 
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stians, who never burned their dead, and such of the 
Pagan Romans as cou'd not afford the exrvence of 
burning, were buried. Along the Via Appia, with- 
out St Sebastian’s gate, were the toinbs of the prin- 
cipal families of Rome, which at present are used for 
cellars and store-houses, by the gardeners an vine- 
dressers, e ; 

Rome was entered, in February 1798, by the French, 
and in consequence of a tumult which ensued, when 
their general Duphot was killed, they deposed the pope, 
abolished the papal government, and erected in its stead 
a republic, to which they gave the designation of the 
Roman republic. They sent the pope himself to France, 
where he died om his various removals; they likewiss 
sent away great numbers of the most valuable statues 
and paintings of antiquity, and compelled the inhabi- 
tants to pay heavy contributions. Inthe month ef Sep- 
tember 1799, the allies retook this city, and the new 
French government was overthrown. It was afterward 
obliged to yield to the insatiable ambition of Bonaparte; 
and formed a part of his dominions till the over- 
throw of his power in 1815, when the pope was 
replaced. 

ROMNEY, a town of Kent in England. It is one 
of the cinque-port towns, and is seated on a marsh of 
the same name, famous for feeding cattle; but the air 
is very unhealthy. It was once a large and populous 
place, but the retiring of the sea has reduced it very 
much ; it sends two members to parliament. | 

ROMORANTIN, isa town of France situated on 
the river Saudre, in the department of Loire and Cher, 
containing 5730 inhabiteuts, in 1800, and long famous 
for its woollen manufacture. It is said to bea very 
ancientplace; andtheinhabitants pretend that Cesarbuilt 
a tower here, cf which there are stiil some considerable 
remains. They have a manufacture of serge and 
cloth, which 1s used for the clothing of the troops. 

ROMPEE, or Rompu, in Heraldry, is applied to 
ordinaries that are represented as broken; and to 
chevrons, bends, or the like, whose upper points aie 
cut off. 

ROMULUS, the founder and first king of Rome, 
See Rome, N° 14. | 

RONCIGLIONE, is a small town of Italy, in the 
Ecelesiastic State, and Patrimony of St Peter, in E. 
Long. 12. 8. N. Lat. 42. and 25 miles N. from Rome. 
It had a pretty good trade, and was one of the richest in 
the province, while it belonged to the dukes of Parma, 
which was till 1649, when Pope Innocent X. became 
master of it, and it has ever since continued in the pos- 
session of his successors. 

RONDELETIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the pentandria class, and in the natural methed ranking 
with those of which the order is doubtful. See Borany 
Index. | 

RONA, one of the Hebrides islands, is reckoned 
about 20 leagues distant from the north-east point of 
Ness in Lewis—and is about a mile long, and half a 
mile broad. It hes a hill in the west part, and is only 
visible from Lewis in a fair surmmer’s day. There isa 
chapel in the island dedicated to St Ronan, fenced with 
a stone wall round it. This church the natives take 
care to keep very neat and clean, and sweep it every 
day. There is an altar in it, in which there lies a big 
plank of wood abcut 10 feet long. Every fcot has a 
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hole tn it, and in every hole is a stone, to which the na- 
tives ascribe several virtues ; one of them is singular (as 
they say) for promoting specdy delivery to a woman in 
travail. The inhabitants are extremely ignorant, and 
very superstitious. See Martin’s Description. 
RONSARD, Peter ve, a French peet, was born at 
the castle of Poissoniere in Vendomois in 1524. He was 
descended of a noble family, and was educated at Paris 
in the college of Navarre. Academical pursuits not suit- 
ing his genius, he left college, and became page to thie 
duke of Orleans, who resigned him to James Stuart, king 
of Scots, married to Magdalene of France. Ronsard con- 
tinued in Scotland with King James upwards of two 
years, and afterwards went to France, where he was 
employed by the duke of Orleans in several negocia- 
tions. He accompanied Lazarus de Baif to the diet of 
Spires. Having from the conversation of this learned 
inan imbibcd.a passion for the belles-lettres, he studied 
the Greek language with Baif’s son under Dorat. It is 
reported of Ronsard, that his practice was to study till 
two o’clock in the morning ; and when he went to bed, 
to awaken Baif; who resumed his place. The muses 
possessed in his eyes an infinity of charms; and he eul- 
tivated them with such success, that he acquired the ap- 
pellation of the Prince of the Poets of his time. Hen- 
ry II. Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. loaded 
him with favours. Having gained the first prize of the 
Jeux Floraux, they thought the reward promised below 
the merit of the work, and the reputation of the poet. 
The city of Toulouse caused a Minerva of massy silver 
of considerable value to be made and sentto him. This 
present was accompanied witli a decree, declaring him 
The Freuch Poet, by way of distinction. Ronsard af- 
terwards made a present of his Minerva to Henry IT. 
and this monarch appeared as much eluted with this 
mark of the poet’s esteem for him, as the poet himself 
could have been had he received the present from his 
sovereign. Mary, the beautiful and unfortunate queen 
of Scots, who was equally sensible of his merit with the 
Loulonese, gave him a very rich set of table-plate, 
among which was a vessel in the form of a rose-bush, re- 
presenting Mount Parnassus, on the top of which was a 
Pegasus with this inscription : 


A Ronsard, 0 Apollon de lq source des muses. 


Krom the above two anecdotes of him may easily be in- 
ferred the reputation in which he was held, and which 
he continued to keep till Malherbe appeared. His 
works possess both invention and genius ; but his affec- 
tation of everywhere thrusting in his learning, and of 
forming words from the Greek, the Latin, and the dif- 
ferent provincialisms of France, has rendered his versifi- 
cation disagreeable and often unintelligible. 


Ronsard, dit Despréaux, par une autre méthode, 
Reglant tout, brouilla tout, fit un art a sa made ; 
Et toutefois long temps eut un heurcux destin ; 
Mars sa muse, en Francois parlant Gree et Latin, 
Vit dans Vage suivant, par un retour grotesque, 
Lomber de ses grands mots le faste pédantesque. 


He wrete hymns, odes, 2 pocm called the F ranciad, 
eclogues, epigrains, sonnets, &c. In his odes he takes 
bombast for poetical raptures. He wishes to imitate 
Pindar ; and by labouring too much for lofty expres- 
g:ons, he loses himself in a cloud ef words. Ele is ob- 
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scure and harsh to the last degree: faults which he Ions: 
might easily have avoided by studying the works of “vy 


Marot, who had before he wrote brought French poe- 
try very near to perfection. ‘“ Marot’s turn and style 
of composition are such (says Bruyere), that he seems 
to have written after Ronsard: there is hardly any dif- 
ference, except in a few words, between Marot and us. 
Ronsard, and the authors his contemporaries, did more 
disservice than good to style: they checked its course 
in the advances it was making towards perfection, and 
had like to have prevented its evcr attaining it. 
surprising that Marot, whose works are so natural and 
easy, did not make Ronsard, who was fired with the 
strong enthusiasm of poetry, a greater poet than either 
Ronsard or Marot.” But what could be expected from 
aman who had so little taste, that he called Marot’s 
works, ‘a dunghill, from which rich grains of gold by 
industrious working might be drawn?’ Asa specimen 
of our author’s intolerable and ridiculous affectation of 
learning, which we have already censured, Boileau cites 
the following verse of Ronsard to his mistress: Estes. 
vous pas ma seule entelechie? * are not you my only en. 
telechia?’ Now entclechia is a word peculiar to the pe- 
ripatetic philosophy, the sense of which does not appear 
to haveever been fixed. Hermolaus Barbarus is said to 
have had recourse to the devil, in order to know the 
meaning of this new term used by Aristotle ; but he did 
not gain the information he wanted, the devil, probably 
to conceul his ignorance, speaking in a faint and whis- 
ering sort of voice. What could Ronsard’s mistress, 
therefore, or even Ronsard himselt, know of it; and, 
what can excuse in a man of real genius the low affecta- 
tion of using a learned term, because in truth nobody 
could understand it. He has, however, some pieces not 
destitute of real merit ; and there are perhaps few effu- 
sions of the French muse more truly poetical than his 
Four Seasons of the Year, where a most fertile imagina- 
tion displays all its riches. 
Ronsard, though it is doubtful whether he ever was 
in orders, held several benefices in commendam ; and he 
died at Saint-Cosme-les-Tours, one of these, December 
27. 1585, being then 61 years of age. He appcared 
more ridiculous as a man than as 2 poet: he was parti- 
cwarly vain. He talked of nothing but his family and 
his alliances with crowned heads. In his panegyries, 
which he addresses to himself without any ceremony, he 
has the vanity to pretend, that from Ronsard is derived 
the word Rosignol, to denote both a musician and a poet 
together. He was born the year aftcr the defeat of 
Francis I. before Pavia: “ Just as heaven (said he) 
wished to indemnify France for the losses it had sustain- 
ed at that place.” He blushed not to tell of his ins 
trigues. All the ladies sought after him ; but he never 
said that any of them gave him a denial of their favours. 
His immoderate indulgence in pleasure, joined to his li- 
terary labours, served to hasten his old age. Inhis 50th 
year he was weak and valetudinary, and subject to at- 
tacks of the gout. He retained his wit, his vivacity, 
and his readiness at poetic composition, to his last mo- 
ments. Like all those who aspire alter public estcem, 
he had a great number of admirers and some enemies. 
Though Mclin de Saint-Gelais railed at him continual- 
ly, Rabelais was the person whom he most dreaded. He 
took always care to inform himself where that jovial 
rector of Mendon went, that he might not be found in 
the 
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the same place with him. It is reported that Voltaire 
acted a similar part with regard to Peron *, of whose 
extemporary sallies and bon mots he was much afraid. 
Ronsard’s poems appeared in 1567 at Paris in 6 vols. 
4to, and in 1604 in 10 vols. 12mo. 

ROOD, a quantity of land equal to 4@ square per- 
ehes, or the fourth part of an acre. 

ROOF, expresses the covering ofa house or building, 
by which its inhabitants or contents are protected from 
the injuries of the weather. It is perhaps the essential 

art of a house, and is frequently used to express the 
whole. To come under a person's roof, is to enjoy his 
protection and society, to dwell with him. = Tectum was 
used in the same sense by the Romans. To be within 
our walls rather expresses the being in our possession : a 
roof, therefore, is not only an essential part of a house, 
but it even seems to be its characteristic feature. The 
Greeks, who have perhaps excelled all nations in taste, 
and who have given the most perfect model of aychitec- 
tonic ordonnance within a certain limit, never erected a 
building which did not exhibit this part in the distinctest 
manner ; and though they borrowed much of their mo- 
del from the orientals, as will be evident to any who 
compares their architecture with the ruins of Persepolis, 
and of the tombs in tlie mountains of Schiras, theyadded 
that form of roof which their own climate tauglit thein 
was necessary for sheltering them from the rains. The 
roofs in Persia and Arabia are flat, but those of Greece 
are without exception sloping. It seems therefore a 
gross violation of the true principles of taste in arehitec- 
ture (at least in the regions of Europe), to take away 
er to hide the roof of a house ; and it must be ascribed 
tu that rage for novelty which is so powerful in the 
minds of the rich. Our ancestors seerned to be of a ve- 
ry different opinion, and turned their attention to the 
oramenting of their roofs as much as any other part of 
a building. They showed them in the most conspicuous 
manner, running tliem up toa great height, broke them 
into a thousand fanciful shapes, and stuck them full of 
highly dressed windows, We laugh at this, and call it 
Gothic and clumsy ; and our great architects, not to 
offend any more in this way, conceal the roof altoge- 
ther by parapets, balustracdes, and other contrivances. 
Our forefathers certainly did offend against the maxims 
of true taste, when they enriched a part of a house with 
marks of elégant habitation, which every spectator must 
know to be a cumbersome garret: but their successors 
no less offend, who take off the cover of the house alto- 
gether, and make it impossible to know whether it is 
not a mere skreen or colonnade we are looking at. 

We cannot help thinking that Sir Christopher Wren 


_ Christo: erred when he so industriously concealed the roof of St 
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Paul’s church in London. The whole of the upper or- 
der isa mexe screen. Such a quantity of wall would 
have been intolerably offensive, had he not given it some 
appearance of habitation by the mock windews or 
niches. Even in tis state it is gloomy, and it 1s odd, 
and is a puzzle to every spectator—There should be no 
puzzle in the design of a building any more than in a 
discourse. Jt has been sai:! that the double roof of our 
great churches which have aisles is an incongruity, 
looking like a house standing on the top of another 
house. But there is not the lesst occasion for such a 
thought. We know that the aisle is a shed, a cloister. 
Suppose only that the lower roof or shed is hidden by 
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a balustrade, it then becomes a portico, against which 
the connvisseur has no objection : yet there is no differ. 
ence ; for the portico must have a cover, otherwise it 
is neither a shed, cloister, nor portico, any more than a 
building without a roof is a houve. A house without a 
visible roof is like a man abroad without his hat; and 
we may add, that the whim of concealing the chimneys, 
now so fashionable, changes a house to a barn or stores 
house. A house should not be a copy of any thing. 
It has a title to be an original ; and a screen-like house 
and a pillar-like candlestick are similar sulecisms in 
taste. 

The architect is anxious to present a fine object, and 
a very simple outline discusses all his concernsavith the 
roof. He leaves it to the carpenter, whom he frequent- 
ly puzzles (by his arrangements) with coverings almost 
impossible to execute. Indeed it is seldom that the idea 
of a roof is admitted by him into his great compositions ; 
or if he does introduce it, it is from mere affectation, 
and we may say pedantry. A pediment is frequently 
stuck up in the middle of a grand frent, in a situation 
where a roof cannot perform its office ; for the rain 
that is supposed to flow down itssides must be received 
on the top of the level buildings which flank it. This 
is amanitest incongruity. The tops of dressed windows, 
trifling porches, and sometimes a projecting portico, are 
the only situations in which we see the figure of a roof 
correspond with its office. Having thus lost sight of 
the principle, it is not surprising that the draughtsman 
(for he should net be called architect) runs into every 
whim : and we see pediment within pediment, around 
pediment, a hollow pediment, and the greatest of all 
absurdities, a broken pediment. Nothi:ig could ever 
reconcile us to the sight of a msn with a hat without 
its crown, because we cannot overlook the use of a 
hat. | 

But when one builds a house, ornament alone will 
not do. We must have a cover ; and the enormous ex- 
pence and other great inconveniences which attend the 
concealment of this cover by parapets, balustrades, and 
screens, have obliged architects to consider the pent 
roof as admissible, and to regulate its form. Any man 
of sense, not under the influence of prejudice, would be 
determined in this by its fitness for answering its pur- 
pose. A high pitched roof will undoubtedly shoot off 
the rains aud snows better than one of a lower pitch. 
The wind will not so easily blow the dropping rain in 
between the slates, nor will it have so much power to 
strip them off. A high-pitched 100f will exert a smaller 
thrust on the walls, both because its strain is less hori- 
zontal, and because it will admit-of lighter covering. 
But it is more expensive, because there is more of it. 
It requires a greater size of timbe:s to make it 
eqnally strong, and it exposes a greater surface to the 
wind. 

There have been great changesin the pitch of roofs ; 
our forefathers made them very high, and we make them 
very low. It does not, however, appear, that this 
change has been altogether the effect of principle. In 
the simpleunadorned habitations of privatepersons, eve- 
ry thing comes to be adjusted by an experience of in- 
conveniences which have resulted frum too low pitched 
roofs; and their pitch will always be nearly such as 
uits the climate and covering. Our architects, how. 
ever, go to werk on different principles. Their pro- 
bie fessed 
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fessed aim is to make a beautiful object. The sources 
of the pleasures arising from what we call taste are so 
various, so complicated, and even so whimsical, that it 
is almost in vain to look for principle in the rules adopt- 
We cannot help think- 
ing, that much of their practice results from a pedantic 
veneration for the beautiful productions of Grecian ar- 
Such architects as have written on the 
principles of the art in respect of proportions, or what 
they cail the oRDoNNANCE, are very much puzaled to 
make a chain of reasoning; and the most that they 
have made of the Greek architecture is, that it exhibits 
a llice adjustment of strength and strain. But when we 
consider the extent of this adjustment, we find that it 
1s wonderfully limited. The whole of it consists of a 
basement, a column, and an entablature ; and the en- 
tablature, it is true, exhibits something of a connection 
with the framework and roof of a wooden building ; 
and we believe that it really originated from this in the 
hands of the orientals, from whom the Greeks certainly 
borrowed their forms and their combinations. We 
could easily show in the ruins of Persepolis, and among 
the tombs in the mountains (which were long prior to 
the Greek architecture), the fluted column, the base, 
the Ionic and Corinthian capital, and the Doric ar- 
rangement of lintels, beams, and rafters, all derived 
from unquestionable principle. |The only addition 
made by the Greeks was the pent roof: and the chan- 
ges made by them in the subordinate forms of things 
are such as we should expect from their exquisite judge- 
ment of beauty. 

But the whole of this is very limited; and the Greeks, 
after making the roof a chief feature of a house, went 
no farther, aud contented themselves with giving it a 
s‘ope suited to their climate. This we have followed, 
because in the milder parts of Europe we have no co- 
gent reason for deviating from it ; and if any architect 
should deviate greatly in a building where the outline is 
exhibited as beautiful, we should be disgusted ; but the 
disgust, though felt by almost every spectator, has its 
origin in nothing but habit. In the professed architect 
or man of education, the disgust arises from pedantry : 
for there 13 not such a close connection Letweenthe form 
and uses of a roof as shall give precise determinations ; 
and the mere form is a matter of indifference. 

We should not therefore reprobate the high-pitched 
roofs of our ancestors, particularly on the continen:. 
It is there where we see them in all the extremity of 
the fashion, and the taste is hy no means exploded as it 
is with us. A baronial castle in Germany and France 
is seldom rebuilt in the pure Greek style, or even like 
the modern houses in Britain; the high-pitched roofs 
are retained. We should not call them Gothic, and 
ugly bccause Gothic, till we show their principle to be 
false or tasteless. Now we apprehend that it will be 
found quite the reverse; and that thou gh we cannot 
bring ourselves to think them beautiful, we ought to 
think them so. The construction of the Greek architec- 
ture is a transference of the practices that are necessary 
in a wooden building to a building of stone. To this 
the Greeks have adhered, in spite of innumerable diffi- 
culties. Their marble quarries, however, put it in their 
power to retain the proportions which habit had render- 
ed agreeah'e. But it is next to impossible to adhere to 
thee preportions with freestone or brick, when the ore 
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der is of magnificent dimensions. Sir Christopher Wren 
saw this; for his mechanical knowledge was equal to 
his taste. He composed the front of St Paul’s church 
in London of two orders, and he coupled his columns ; 
and still the lintels which form thearchitrave are of such 
length that they could carry no additional weight, and 
he was obliged to truss them behind. Had he made but 
one order, the architrave could not have carried its own 
weight. It is impossib'e to excute a Doric entablature 
of this size in brick. It is attempted in a very noble 
front, the academy of artsin St Petersburgh. But the 


architect was obliged to make the mutules and other 


projecting members of the corniche of eranite, and ma- 
ny of them breke down by their own weight. 

Here is surely an crror in principle. Since stone is 
the chief materia] of our buildings, ought not the mem- 
bers of ornamented architecture to be refinements on 
the essential and unaffecte:! parts of a simple stone. 
building. There is almost as much propriety in the ar- 
chitecture of India, where a dome is made in imitation 
of a lily or other flower inverted, as in the Greek imi- 
tation of a wooden building. The principles of mason- 
ry, and not of carpentry, should be seen in our archi- 
tecture, if we would have it according to the rules of 
just taste. Now we affirm that this is the characteristic 
feature of what is called the Gothic architecture. In 
this no dependence is had on the transverse strength of 
stone. No lintels areto be seen; no extravagant pro- 
jections. Every. stone is pressed to its neighbours, and 
none is exposed to a transverse strain. The Greeks were 
enabied to execute theircolossal buildings only by using 
immense blocks of the hardest materials. The Norman 
mason could raise a building to theskies without using a 
stone which a labourer could not carry to the top on his 
back. Their architects studied the principles of equili- 
brium ; and having attained a wonderful knowledge of 
it, they indulged themselves in exhibiting remarkable. 
instances. We call this false taste, and say that the ap- 
pearance of insecurity is the greatest fault. But this is 
owing to our habits: our thoughts may be said to run 
in a wooden train, and certain simple maxims of car- 
pentry are familiar to our imagination : and in the care- 
ful adherence to these consist the beauty and symmetry 
ofthe Greek architecture. Had we been as much ha- 
bituated to the equilibrium of pressure, thisapparentin- 
security would not have met our eye: we would have 


perceived the strength and we should have relished the 
Ingenuity. 


The Gothic architecture is perhaps intitled to the Ratio) 
nature 


name of rational architecture, and its beauty is founded 
on the characteristic distinction of our species. It de- 
serves cultivation: not the pitiful, servile, and un- 
skilled copying of the monuments ; this will produce 
imcongruities and absurdities equal to any that have 
crept into the Greek architecture : but let us examine 
with attention the nice dispositicu of the groins and 


spaundrels; let us study the tracery and knots 


s, not as 


ornaments, but as useful members ; let us observe how 


they have made their walls like honeycombs, and ad- 
mirethcir ingenuity as we pretend toadmirethe instinct 
infused by the great Architect into the bee. All this 
cannot be understeod without mechanicalknowledge; « 
thing which few of our professional architects have any 
share of. ‘Thus would architectonic taste be a mark of 
sxi'l ; and theperson whopresents thedesiga of a build- 
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ing would kuow how to execute it, without committing 
it entirely to the mason and carpeuiter. 

These observations are not a digression from onr sub- 
ject. The same principles of mutual pressure and equi- 
librinm have a place in roofs aud many wooden edifices ; 
and if they had been as much studied as the Normans 
and Saracens seem to liave studied such of them as were 
applicable to their purposes, we might have produced 
wooden buildings as far superior to what we are fami- 
liarly acquainted with, as the bold and wonderful 
churches still remaining in Europe are superior to the 
timid productions of our stone architecture. The cen- 
tres used in building the bridge of Orleans and the 
corn-market of Paris, are late instances of what may 
be done in this way. The last mentioned is a dome of 
200 feet diameter, built of fir planks ; and there is not 
a piece of timber in it more than nine feet long, a foot 
broad, and thrce inches thick. | 

The Norman architects frequently roofed with stone. 
Their wooden roofs were in general very simple, and 
their professed aim was to dispense with them altoge- 
ther. Fond of their own science they copied nothing 
from a wooden building, and ran into a similar fault 
with the ancient Greeks. The parts of their buildings 
which were necessarily of timber were made to imitate 
stone-buildings; and Gothic ornament consists in cram- 
ming every thing full of arches and spaundrels. No- 
thing else is to be seen in their timber works, nay even 
in their sculpture. Look at any of the maces or 
sceptres still to be found about the old cathedrals ; they 
are silver steeples. 

But there appears to have been a rivalship in old 
times between the masons and the carpenters. Many 
of the baronial halls are of prodigious width, and are 
roofed with timber: and the carpenters appeared to 
have borrowed munch knowledge from the masons of 
those times, and their wide roofs are frequently con- 
structed with great ingenuity. Their aim, like the ma- 
sons, was to throw a roof over a very wide building 
without employing great logs of timber. We have seen 
roofs 60 feet wide, without having a piece of timber in 
it above 10 feet long and 4 inches square. The Par- 
liament house and Tron-church of Edinburgh, and the 
great hall of Tarnaway castle near Forres, are specimens 
of those roofs. They are very numerous on the conti- 
nent. Indeed Britain retains few monuments of private 
magnificence. Aristocratic state ncver was so great 
with us; and the ranconr of our civil wars gave most 
of the performances of the carpenter to the flames. 
Westminster-hall exhibits a specimen of the false taste 
ef the Norman roofs. It contains the essential parts in- 
deed, very properly disposed ; but they are hidden, or 
intentionally covered, with what is conceived to be or- 
namental ; and this is an imitation of stone arches, cram- 
ined in between slender pillars which hang down from 
the principal frames, trusses, or rafters. Ina pure Nor- 
man root, such as Tarnaway-hall, the essential parts are 
exhibited as things understood, and therefore relished. 
‘They are refined and ornamented ; and it is here that 
the inferior kind of taste or the want of it may appear. 
And here we do not mean to defend all the whims of 
our ancestors; but we assert that it is no more necessary 
to consider the members of a roof as things to be con- 
cealed like a garret or privy, than the members of a 
ceiling, which form the most beantiful part of the 
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Greck arvhitecture. Should it be said that a roof 13 
ouly a thing to keep off the rain, it may be answered, 
that a ceiling is only to keep off the dust, or the floor 
to be trodden under foot, and that we should have nei- 
ther copartments in the one nor inlaid work or carpets 
on the other. The structure of a roof may therefore 
be exhibited with propriety, and made an ornamental 
feature. This has been done even in Italy. The church 
of St Maria Maggiore in tome and several others are 
specimens; but it must be acknowledged that the forms 
of the principal frames of these roofs, which resemble 
those of our modern buildings, are very unfit for agrec- 
able ornament. As we have already observed, our imagi- 
nations have not been made sufficiently familiar with the 
principles, and we are rather alarmed than pleased with 
the apnearance of the immense logs of timber whieh 
form the couples of these roofs, and hang over our 
heads with every appearance of weight and danger. It 
is quite otherwise with the ingenious roofs of the Ger- 
man and Norman architects. Slender timbers, inter- 
laced with great symmetry, and thrown by necessity in- 
to figures which are naturally pretty, form altogether 
an object which no carpenter can view without pleasure.. 
And why should the gentleman refuse himself the same 
pleasure of beholding scientific ingenuity ? | 

The roof is in fact the part of the building which 
requires the greatest degree of skill, and where science 
will be of more service than in any other part. The 
architect seldom knows much of the matter, and leaves 
the task to the carpenter. The carpenter considers the 
framing of a great roof as the touchstone of his art ; and 
nothing indeed tends so much to show his judgment and 
his fertility of resource. 

It must therefore be very acceptable to the artist to 
have a clear view of the principles by which this diffi- 
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cult problem may be solved in the best mamner, so that - 


the roof may have all the strength and security that 
can be wished for, without an extravagant expeuce of 
timber and iron. We have said that mechanical science 
can give great assistance in this matter. We may add 
that the framing of carpentry, whether for roofs, floors, 
or any other purpose, affords one of the most elegant 
and most satisfactory applications which can be made 
of mechanical science to the arts of common life. Un- 
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fortunately the practical artist is seldom possessed even and the 
of the small portion of science which would almost in- little at- 
sure his practice from all risk of failure ; and even our tention hi- 


most expetienced carpenters have seldom any more 
knowledge than what arises from their experience and 
natural sagacity. The most approved author in our 
Janguage is Price in his British Carpenter. Mathurin 
Jousse is in like manner the author most in repute in 
France ; and the pnblications of both these authors are 
void of every appearance of principle. It is not un- 
common to see the works of carpenters.of the greatest 
reputation tumble down, in consequence of mistakes 
from which the most elementary. knowledge wouid 
have saved them. 


We shall attempt, in this article, to give an acconnt Purpose 


therto piid 
to it. 
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of the leading principles of this art in a manner so faini- % this ar- 


liar and palpable, that any person who knows thecommun 
properties of the lever, and the composition of motion, 
shall so far understand them as to be able, on every oc- 
casion, so to dispose his materials, with respect to the 
strains to. which they are to be exposed, that he shall 

always 
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“wire is a proper measure of its strength. 
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always known the effective strain on every picce, and 
shall, in most cases, be able to make the dispssition such 
as to derive the greatest possible advantage from the 
materials which he employs. ; 

It is evident that the whole must depend on the prin- 
ciples which regulate the strength of the materials, re- 
lative tothe manner in whicli this strength is exerted, 
and the manner in which the strain is laid on the piece 
of matter. With respect to the first, this is not the 
proper place for considering it, and we must refer the 
reader to the article Srrenctu of Materials in Mecha- 
nics. We shall just borrow from that article twg or 
three propositions suited to our purpose. 

The force with which the materials of our edifices, 
roo!s, floors, machines, and framings of every kind re- 
‘sist being broken or crushed, or pulled asunder, is im- 
mediately or ultimately, the cohesion of their particles. 
When a weight hangs by a rope, it tends either imme- 
diately to break all the fibres, overcoming the celresion 
‘among the particles of each, or it tends to pull one 
parcel of them from among the rest, with which they 
are joined. This union of the fibres is brought about 
by some kind of gluten, or by twisting, which causes 
them to bind each other so hard that any one will 
break rather than come out, so much is it withheld by 
friction. The ultimate resistance is therefore the cohe- 
sion of the fibre; the force or strength of all fibrous 
materials, such as timber, is exerted ii much the same 
manner. The fibres are either broken or pulled out 
from among the rest. Metals, stone, glass, and the 
like, resist being pulled asunder by the simple cohesion 
of their parts. 

‘The force which is necessary for breaking a rope or 
In like man- 
ner, the force necessary for tearing directly asunder any 
rod of wcod or metal, breaking all its fibres, or tearing 
them from among each other, is a proper measure 
of the united strength of all these fibres. Armd it 
is the simplest strain to which they can be exposed, 
being just equal to the sum of the forces necessary 
for breaking or disengaging each fibre. And, if the 
body is not of a fibrous structure, which is the case 
with metals, stones, glass, and many other substances, 
this force is still equal to the simple sum of the co- 
hesive forces ofeach particle which is separated by the 
fracture. Let us distinguish this mode of exertion of 
the cohesion of the body by the name of its ABSOLUTE 
STRENGTH. 

When solid bodies are, on the contrary, exposed to 
great compression, they can resist only a certain de- 
gree. A piece of clay or lead will be squeezed out; 
a piece of {reestone will be crushed to powder ; a beam 
of wood will be crippled, swelling out in the middle, 
and its fibres lose their mutual cohesion, after which it 
is easily crushed by the load. A notion may be form- 
ed of the manner in which these strains are resisted by 
conceiving a cylindrical pipe filled with small shct, well 
shaken together, so that each sphericle is lying in the 
closest manner possible, that is, in contact with six 
others in the same vertical plane (this being the posi. 
tion in which the shot will take the least room). Thus 
each touclies the rest in six points: Now suppose them 
ail united, in these six points ouly, by some cement. 
This assemblage will stick together and forma cylindri-. 
eal pillar, which may be taken out of its mould. Sup. 
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and it is our business to find the force necessary for this: 
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pose this pillar standing upright, aud leaded above. 
The supports arising from the cement act obliquely, 
and the load tends either to force them asunder Jate- 
rally, or to make them slide on each other: either of 
these things happening, the whole is crushed to pieces. 
The resistance of fibrous materials to such a strainis a 
little more intricate, but may be explained in a way 
very similar. 

A piece of matter of any kind may also be destroyed 
by wrenching or twisting it. We can easily form a 
notion cf its resistance to this kind of strain by consi- h 
dering what would happen to the cylinder of small shot 
if treated in this way. 

And lastly, a beain, or a bar of metal, or piece of 
stone cr other matter, may be broken transversely. 

This will happen to a rafter or jeist supported at the 

ends when overloaded, or to a beam having one end 

stuck fast in a wall and a load laid on its projecting 

part. This is the strain to which materials are most 

commonly exposed in roofs ; and, unfortunately, it is 

the strain which they are the least able to bear; or ras 

ther it is the manner of application which canses an ex- 

ternal force to excite the greatest possible immediate 

strain onthe particles. It is against this that the car- 

pester must chiefly guard, avoiding it whe in his 

power, and in every case, diminishing it as muchas yy 

possible. It is necessary to give the reader a clear no- Their 

tion of the great weakness of materials in relation weaknes 

to this transverse strain. But we shall do nothing ™ telato 
=_ : : to trans- 

more, referring him to the articles Strain, Srress, 

and STRENGTH. 


: strains 

Let ABCD (fig. 1.) represent the side of a beam pro- Plate 
jecting horizontally frem a wall in which it is firmly cccecux 
fixed, and let it be loaded with a weight W appended 
to its extremity. This tends to break it; and the least 
reflection will convince any person that if the beam is 
equally strong throughout, it will break in the line CD, 
even with the surface of the wall. It will open at D, 
while C will serve as a sort of joint, round which it will 
turn. The cross section through the line CD is, for 
thisreason, called the section of fracture, and the hori- 
zontal Jine, drawn through C on its under surface, is 
called the axis of fracture. The fracture is made by 
tearing asunder the fibres, such as DE or FG. Let us 
Suppose a rea} joint at C, and that the beam is really 
sawed through aiong CD, and that in place of its natus 
ral fibres threads are substituted all over the section of 
fracture. The weight now tends to break these threads ; 


Ruf. 


purpese, 

_It is evident that DCA may be considered as a bend- 
ed lever, of which C.is the fulcrum. If f be the force | 
which will just balance the cohesion of a thread when 
hung on it so that the smallest addition wil! break it, 
we may find the weight which will be sufficient for this 
purpose when hung on at A, by saying, AC: CD 
=f: 2, and 9 will be the weight which will jnst break 
the thread, by hanging ¢ by the point A. ‘This gives 


ne ep = ga 
— 


| 

F 

gD . 

us $=f Sam: Ifthe weight be hung on at a, the | 
force ae sufficient for breaking the same thread will be 


= In like manner the force ¢, which must he 


hung on at A.in order to break an equally strong or an 
equaliy 


: equally resisting fibre at F, must be =fx 


roo c 
CF 


CA 


And 


so on all of tlie rest. 

If we suppose all the fibres to exert equal resistances 
at the instant of fracture, we know, from the simplest 
e’ements of mechanics, that the resistance of all the par- 
ticles in the line CD, each acting equally in its own 

,plaee, is the same as if all the individual resistances were 
united in the middle point g. Now this total resistance 
isthe resistance or strength f of each particle, multiplied 
by the number of particles. This number may be ex- 
pressed by the line CD, because we have no reason to 
suppose that they are at unequal distances Therefore, 
in comparing different sections together, the number of 
particles in each are as the sections themselves. There- 
fore DC may represent the number of particles in the 
line DC. Let us call this line the depth of the beam, 
and express it by the symbol d. And since we are at 
present treating of roofs whose rafters and other parts 
are commonly of uniform breadth, let us call AH or 
BI the breadth of the beam, and express it by 0, and 
let CA be called its length, /. We may now express 
the strength of the whole line CD by fxd, and we 
may suppose it all concentrated in the nnddle point g. 
Its mechanical energy, therefore, by which: it resists 
the energy of the weight w, applied at the distance J, 
is f.CD.C g, while the momentum of w is w. CA. 
We must therefore have f CD. Cg=w. CA, or fd. § d 
=w. land fd: wal :}d,orfd:w=2l:d. That 
is, twice the length of the beam is to its depth as the 
absolute strength of one of its vertical planes to its re- 
Jative strength, or its power of resisting this transverse 
fractnre. 

It is evident, that what has been now demonstrated 
of the resistance exerted in the line CD, is equally true 
of every line parallel to CD in the thickness or breadth 
of the beam. The absolute strength of the whole sec- 
tion of fracture is properly represented by f d. b, and 
we still have 21: d=f'd 6: w; or twice the length of 
the beam is to its depth as the absolute strength to the 
relative strength. Suppose the beam 12 feet long and 
one foot deep ; then whatever be its absolute strength, 
the 24th part of this will break it it humg at its extre- 
mity. | 

But even this is too favourable a statement; all the 
fibres are supposed to act alike in the instant of frac- 
ture. But this is not true. At the instant that the 
fibre at D breaks, it is stretched to the utmost, and is 
exerting its whole force. But at this instant the fibre 
at y is not so. mnch stretched, and it is not then exert- 
ing its utmost force. If we suppose the extensian of 
the fibres to be as their distance from C, and the actual 
exertion of each to be as their extensions, it may easily 
be shown (see Strenetu and Strain), that the whole 
resistance is the same as if the full force of all the fibres 
were united ata point 7 distant from C by one-third of 
CD. In this case we must say, that the absolute 
strensth is to. the relative strength as three times the 
length to the depth ; so that the beam is weaker than 
by the former statement in the proportion of two to 
three. 

Even thisis morestrength than experiment justifies ; 
and we can see an evident reason for it. When the 
beam is strained, not only are the upper fibres stretched, 
but the lower fibres are compressed. This is very di- 
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stinctly seen, if we attempt to break a piece of ¢ork cut 
into the shape of a beam: this being the case, C is not 
the centre of fracture. There is some point ¢ which lies 
between the fibres which are stretched and those that 
are compressed. This fibre is neither stretched nor 
squeezed ; and this point is the real centre of fracture : 
and the lever by which a fibre D resists, is not DC, but 
a shorter one D c; and the energy of the whole resist- 
ances must be less than by the second statement. Till 
we know the proportion between the dilatability and 
compressibility of the parts, and the relation between 
the dilatations of the fibres and the resistances which 
they exert in this state of dilatation, we cannot positive. 
ly say where the point c is situated, nor what is the sum 
of the actual resistances, or the point where their action 
may be supposed concentrated. The firmer woods, such 
as oak and chesnut, may be supposed to be but slightly 
compressible; we know that willow and other soft 
woods are very compressible. These last must therefore 
be weaker: for it is evident, that the fibres which are 
in a state of compression do not resist the fracture. It is 
well known, that a beam of willow may be cut through 
from C to g without weakening it in the least, if the 
cut be filled up by a wedge of hard wood stuck in. 

We can only say, that very sound oak and red fir 
have the centre of effort so situated, that the absolute 
strength is to the relative strength in a proportion not 
less than that of three and a half times the length of 


the beam to its depth. A. square inch of sound oak will. 


carry about 8000 pounds. If this bar be firmly fixed 
in a. wall, and project 12 inches, and be loaded at the 
extremity with 200 pounds, it will be broken. 
just bear 190, its relative strength being 3, of its abso- 
lute strength ; and this 18 the case only with the finest: 
pieces, so placed that their annual plates or layers are in 
a vertical position. A larger log is not so strong-trans- 
versely, because its plates lie in various direetions round 
the heart. 

These observations are enough to give us a distinct 
notion cf the vast diminution cf the strength of timber 
when the strain is across it; and we see the justice of 
the maxim which we inculeated, that the carpenter, in 
framing roofs, should avoid as much as possible the ex- 
posing his timbers to transverse strains.. But this cannot 
be avoided in all cases. Nay, the ultimate strain arising 
from the very nature of a roof, is transverse. The raft- 
ers must carry their own weight, and this tends to break 
them across: an oak beam a foot deep will not carry its 
own weight if it project more than 60 feet. Besides 
this, the rafters must carry the lead, tyling, or slates. 
We must therefore consider this tranverse strain a little 
more particularly, so as to know what-strain will be laid 
on any part by an unavoidable load, laid on either at 
that part or at any other. 
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We-have hitherto supposed, that the beam had one Effect when 
of its ends fixed.in a wall, and that it was leaded atthe beams are 


other end. This isnot an usual arrangement, and was 
tuken merely as affording a simple application of the 
mechanical principles. It is much more usual to have 
the beam supported at the ends, and Icaded in the 
middle. Let the beam FEGH (fig. 2.) rest on the 
props E and G, and be loaded at its n iddle peint C 
with a weight W. Itis required to determine the 
strain at the section CID? It is plain that the beam will 
receive the same support, and suffer the same strain, if, 

instead. 


supported 


at the ends 
and leaded 
in the mid- 
dle, &c. 
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instead of the blocks E and G, we substitute the ropes 
E fe, Ghg, going over the pulleys f and g, and load- 
ed with proper weights e andg. The weiglit eis equal 


to the support given by the block E ; «nd g is equal to 


the support given by G. The sum of e and g is equal 
to W ; and on whatever point W is hung, the weights 
e and g are to W in the proportion of DG and DE 
to GE. Now, in this state of things, it appears 
that the strain on the section CD arises immediately 
from the upward aetion of the ropes F fand Hh, or 
the upward pressions of the bloeks E and G; and that 
the offiee of the weight W is to oblige the beam to op- 
pose this strain. Things are in the same state in respect 
of strain as if a bloek were substituted at D for the 
weight W, and the weights e and g were hung on at 
K and ‘G; only the directions will be opposite. The 
beam tends to ‘break in the section CD, because the 
ropes pull it upwards at E and G, while a weight W 
holds it down at C. It tends to open at D, and C be- 
comes the centre of fracture. The strain therefore is 
thle same as if the half ED were fixed in the wall, and 
a weight equal to g, that is, to the half of W, were 
hung on at G. 

_ Hence we conclude, that a beam supported at both 
ends, but uot fixed there, and loaded in the middle, 
will earry twice as mueh weight as it can earry at its 
extremity, when the other extremity is fast in a wall. 

The strain oecasioned at any point L by a weight 
W, hung on at any other point D, is =W x 


DE LG. For EG is to ED as Wto the pressure 


—— 


EG 


occasioned at G. This would be balanced by some 
weight g acting over the pulley #; and this tends to 
break the beam at L, by acting on the lever GL. The 


E : 
, and therefore the strain at L 


° D S 
pressure at G is W. EG 


In like manner, the strain occasioned at the point 
D by the weight W hung on there, is W = x DG; 
which is therefore equal to 4 W, when D is the middle 
point. | 

Hence we see, that the general strain on the beam 
arising from one weight, is proportionable to the rect- 
W.DE.DG. . a 

EG 
DE.DG), and is greatest when the load is laid on the 
middle of the beam. 

We also see, that the strain at L, by a load at D, is’ 
equal to the strain at D by the same load at L. And: 
the strain at L, from a load at D, is to the strain by the: 
same load at Las DE to LE. These are all very ob- 
vious corollaries ; and they sufficiently inform us con- 
cerning the strains which are produced on any part of 
the timber by a load laid on any other part. 

If we now suppose the beam to be fixed at the two 
ends, that is, firmly framed, or held down by blocks at 
I and K, plaeed beyond E and G, or framed into posts, 
it will carry twice as much as when its ends were free. 
For suppose it sawn through at CD ; the weight W 
hung on there will be just sufficient to break it at E and 
fs, Now restere the connection of the section CD, it 


angle of the parts of the beam, (for 
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will require another weight W to break it there at the Roof. 
same time, ) 
Therefore, when a rafter, or any piece of timber, is 
firmly conneeted with three fixed points, G, I, I, it will 
bear a greater load between any two of them than if its 
eonnection with the remote point were removed ; and if 
it be fustened in four points, G, E, I, K, it will be twice’ 
as strong in the middle part as withcut the two remote 
connections. | | 
One is apt to expect from this that the joist of a floor 
will be mueli strengthened by being firmly built in the 
wall. It is a little strengthened ; but the hold whieh 
can thus be given it is much too short to be of any sen- 
sible serviee, and it tends greatly to shatter the wall, 
beeause, when it is bent down by a load, it forces up 
the wall with a momentum of a long lever. Judicious 
builders therefore take care not to bind the joists tight 
inthe wall. But when the joists of adjoining rooms lie 
in the same direction, it isa great advantage to make 
them of one piece. They are then twice as strong as 
when made in two lengths. 7 | 
It is easy to deduce from these premises the strain on Inferei 
any point which arises from the weight of the beam it- 
self, or from any load which is uniformly diffused over 
the whole or any part. We may always consider the 
whole of the weight which is thus uniformly diffused 
over any part as united in the middle point of that 
part ; and if the load is not uniformly diffused, we may 
still suppose it united at its centre of gravity. Thus, 
to know the strain et D arising from the weight of the 
whole beam, we may suppose the whole weight accn- 
mulated in its middle pot D. Also the strain at L, 
arising from the weight of the part ED, is the same as 
if this weight were accumulated in the niiddle point d 
of ED; and it is the same as if half the weight of ED 
were hung on at D. For the real strain at L is the 
upward pressure at G, aeting by the lever GL. Now 


call the weight of the part DE e ; this upward pressure 
will be °%*% ia or nig | 
EG,’ EG 


Therefore the strain on the middle of a beam, ari- 
sing from its own weight, or from any uniform load, is 


x DG; that 


the weight of the beam or its load x “2 


is, half the weight of the beam or load multiplied or 


acting by the lever DG; for hale i8 3. 
EG 

Also the strain at L, arising from the weight of the 
beam, or the uniform load, is | the weight of the beam 
or load acting by the lever LG. It is therefore propor-. 
tional to LG, and is greatest of all at D. Therefore a 
beam of uniform strength throughout, uniformly load- 
ed, will break in the middle. 9] 

It is of importance to know the relation between Relation | 
the strains arising from the weights of the beams, or between 


from any uniformly diffused load, and the relative _ 
strength. We have already seen, that the relative .04 thes! 
ae a : lative | | 
strength is rT where m is a number to be disco- strength. 
e m 1 


vered by experiment for every different species of mate- 
rials. Leaving out every circumstance but what de- 
pends on the. dimensions of the beam, viz. d, b, and /, 

; ‘ we 
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we sec that the relative strength: is in the proportion of 
A, that is, as the breadth and the square of the depth 
directly and the length inversely. 

Now, to consider first the strain arising from the 
weiglit of the beam itself, it is evident that this weight 
increases in the same proportion with the depth, the 
breadth, and the length of the beam. ‘Therefore its 
power of resisting this strain must be as its depth direct- 
ly, and the square of its length inversely. ‘lo consider 
this in a more popular manner, it is plain that the in- 
crease of breadth makes no change ‘in the power of re- 
sisting the actual strain, because the Joad and the abso- 
lute strength increase in the same proportion with the 
breadth. But, by increasing the depth, we increase the 
resisting section in the same proportion, and therefore 
the number of resisting fibres and the absolute strength : 
but we also increase the weight in the same propor- 
tion. This makes a compensation, and the relative 
strength is yet the same. But, by increasing the depth, 
we have not only increased the absolute strength, but 
also its mechanical energy: For the resistance to frac- 
ture is the same as if the full strength of each fibre was 
exerted at the point which we called the centre of ef- 
fort ; and we showed, that the distance of this from the 
underside of the beam was a certain portion (a half, a 
third, a fourth, &c.) of the whole depth of the beam. 
This distance is the arm of the lever by which the co- 
hesion of the wood may be supposed to act. Therefore 
this arm of the lever, and consequently the energy of 
the resistance, increases in the proportion of the depth 
of the beam, and this reuains uncompensated by any 
increase of the strain. On the whole, therefore, the 
power of the beam to sustain its own weight increases 
in the proportion of its depth. But, on the other 
hand, the power of withstanding a given strain applied 
at its extremity, or to any aliquot part of its length, 
is diminished as the length increases, or is inversely as 
the length ; and the strain arising from the weight 
of the beam also increases as the length. Therefore 
the power of resisting the strain actually exerted on it 
by the weight of the beam is inversely as the square of 
the length. On the whole, therefore, the power of a 
beam to carryits own weight. varies in the proportion of 
its depth directly aud the squzre of its length inversely. 

As this strain is frequently a considerable part of the 
whole, it is proper to consider it apart, and then to rec- 
kon only on what remains for the support of any extra- 
neous load. 7 

In the next place, the power of a beam to carry any 
load which is uniformly diffused over its length, must 
be iv:versely as the square of the length: for the power 
of withstanding any strain applied to an aliquot part 
of the length (which is the case here, because the load 
may be conceived as accumulated at its centre of gra- 


_vity, the middle point of the beam) is inversely as 


the length ; and the actual strain is as the length, and 
therefore its monzentum is .s the square of the length. 
Therefore the power of a beam to carry a weight uni- 
formly diffused over it is inversely as the square of the 
lensth. N. 2B. It is here understeod, thet the uniform 
load is of some determmned quantity for every foot of 
the length, so that a beam of double length carries a 
double load. - 

We have hitherto supposed that the forces which 
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tend to break a beam transversely, are acting in a d’rec- 
tion perpendicular to the beam. ‘This is always the 
case in level floors loaded in eny manner ; but in roofs, 
the action of the load tending to break the rafters is ob- 
lique, because gravity always acts in vertical lines. It 
may also frequently happen, that a beam is strained by 
a force acting obliquely. This modification of the 
Strain is easily discussed. Suppose that the external 
force, which is measured by the weight W in fig. 1. 
acts in the direction A w’ instead of AW. Draw C é@ 
perpendicular to Aw. Then the momentum of this 
external force is not to be measured by WAC, but 
by Wx4@C. The strain therefore by which the fibres 
in the section of fracture DC are torn asunder, is di« 
minished in the proportion of CA to C 4, that is, in 
the proportion of radius to the sine of the angle CA4@, 
which the beam makes with the direction of the exter- 
nal force. 

To apply this to our purpose in the most familiar 
manner, let AB (fig. 3.) be an oblique rafter of a build- 
ing, loeded with a wetght W suspended to any point 
C, and thereby occasioning a strain in some part D. 
We have already seen, that the immediate cause of the 
strain on D is the reaction of the support which is gi- 
ven tothe point B. The rafter may at present be con- 
sidered asa lever, supported at A, and pulled down by 
the line CW. This occasions a pressure on B, and the 
support acts in the opposite direction to the action of 
the lever, that is, in the direction B 4, perpendicular to 
BA. This tends to break the beam in every part. 

“9 
eat AE being a 


ee 


The pressure exerted at B is 


Az 


horizontal line: Therefore the strain at D will be 
Wx Adi ~ BD 


eo 


Had the beam been lying horizon- 


tally, the strain at D, from the weight W suspended at 


W.AC 


C, would have been a * BD: It is therefore di« 


minished in the proportion of AC to AE, that is, in 
the proportion of radius to the cosine of the elevation, 
or in the proportion of the secant of elevation to the 
radius. 

It is evident, that this law of diminution of the strain 
is the same whether the strain arises from a load on any 
part of the rafter, or from the weight of the rafter it- 
self, or from any load uniformly diffused over its length, 
provided only that these loads act in vertical lines. 

We can now compare the strength of roofs which 
have different elevations. Supposing 
building to be given, and that the weight of a square 
yard of covering is also given. 
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Effect when 
the action 

of the load 
is oblique. 
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the width of the “Strength cf 
roofs ha- 


ving differ 
Then, because the load ent cleya- 


on the rafter will increase in the same proportion with tions com- 
its length, the load on the slant-side BA of the root pared. 


will be tothe load of a similar covering on the half AF 
of the flat roof, of the same width, as AB to AF. 
But the transverse action of any lead on AB, by which 
it tends to break it is to that of the same load on AF 
as AF to AB. The transverse strain therefore is the 
same on both, the increase of real load on AB being 
compensated by the obliquity of its action. But the 
strengths of beams to resist equal strains, applied to si- 
milar points, or uniformly diffused over them, are in- 
versely as their lengths, because the n:omentum or ener- 
gy of the strain is proportional to the length. There- 
T Kk fore 
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Effect of 
other 
straing, 
pressures, 


or thrusts. 


Fig. 5. 


ro o 
fore the power of AB to withstand the strain to which 
it is really exposed, 1s to the power of AF to resist its 
strain as AF to AB. If, therefore, a rafier AG of a 
certain scantling is just able to carry the roofing laid 
on it, a rafter AB of the same seantling, but more 
clevated, will be too weak in the proportion of AG to 
AB. Therefore steeper roofs require stouter rafters, in 
erder that they may be equally able to carry a roofing 
of equal weight per square yard. To be equally strong, 
they must be made broader, or placed nearer to each 
other, in the proportion of their greater length, or they 
must be made deeper in the subduplicate proportion of 
their length. The following easy construction will en- 
able the artist not familiar with computation to propor- 
tion the depth of the rafter to the slope of the roof. 

Let the horizontal line af (fig. 4.) be the proper 
depth of a beam whose length is half the width of the 
building ; that is, sueh as wonld make it fit for earry- 
ing the intending tiling laid on a flat roof. Draw the 
vertieal line fb, and the line a6 having the elevation 
of the rafter; make ag equal to af, and describe the 
semicirele dg; draw ad perpendicular to ab, ad is 
the required depth. ‘The demonstration is evident. 

We have now treated in sufficient detail, what relates 
to the chief strain on the component parts of a roof, 
namely, what tends to break them transversely; and we 
have enlarged more on the subject than what the pre- 
sent oecasion indispensably required, beeause the propo- 
sitions which we have denionstrated are equally apphi- 
eable to all framings of earpéntry, and are even of great- 
er moment in many eases, particularly in the construc- 
tion of machines. These consist of levers in various 
forms, whieh arestrained transversely; and similar strains 
frequently oceur in many of the supporting and eonnec- 
ting parts. We shall give in the article Timpen, an 
aeeount of the experiments which have bee made by 
different naturalists, in order to ascertain the absolute 
strength of some of the materials which are most gene- 
rally framed together in buildings and engines. The 
house-carpenter will draw from them absolute numbers, 
whieh he ean apply to his particular purposes by 
means of the propositions which we have now esta- 
blished. , 

We proceed, in the next place, to consider the other 
strains to whieh the parts of roofs are exposed, in econ- 
sequenee of the support whieh they mutually give each 
other, and the pressures (or thrusts as they are ealled in 
the language of the house-earpenter) which they exert 
on each other, and on the walls or piers of the build- 
ing. 

Let a beam or piece of timber AB (fig. 5.) be sus- 
pended by two lines AC, BD; or let it be supported 
by two props AE, BF, which are perfectly moveable 
round their remote extremities E, F, or let it rest on the 
two polished planes KAH, LBM. Moreover, let G 
be the centre of gravity of the beam, and let GN be a 
line through the eentre of gravity perpendicular to the 
horizon. The beam will not be in equilibrio unless the 
vertical line GN either passes through P, the poiat in 
which the direetions of the two lines AC, BD, or the 
direetions of the two props EA, FD, or the perpendi- 
eulars to the two planes KAH, LBM intersect each 
other, or is parallel to these directions. — For the sup- 
ports given by the lines or props are unquestionably ex- 
erted in the direction of their lengths; and i¢ Js as weil 
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known in meehanies that the supports given by planes 
are exerte.}in a direction perpendicular to those planes 
in the poin's of contact ; and we know that the weight 
of the beam aets in the same manner as -f' it were al] 
aecumulated in its centre of gravity G, and that it aets 
in the direetion GN perpendicular to the horizon. 
Moreover, when a body is in equilibrio between three 
forces, they are acting in one plane, and their direetions 
are either parallel or they pass throngh one point. 

The support given to the beam is therefore the same 
as if it were suspended by two lines whieh are attached 
to the single point P. We may also infer, that the 
points of suspension C, D, the points of support, E, F, 
the points of eonteet A, B, and the eentre of gravity 
G, are all in one vertieal plane. 

When this position of the beam is disturbed by any 
external foree, there must either be a motion of the 
points A and B reuud the eentres of suspension C and 
D, or of the props round these points of support I; and 
F, or a shding of the ends of the beam along the po- 
lished planes GH and IK ; and in consequenee of these 
motions the centre of gravity G will go out of its place, 
and the vertical line GN will no longer pass through 
the point where the directions of the supports intersect 
each other. Ifthe eentre of gravity rises by this mo- 
tion, the body wili have a tendency to recover its form- 
er position, and it will require force to keep it away 
from it. In this case the equilibrium may be said to 
be stable, or the body to have stability. But if the een- 
tre of gravity descends when the body is moved from 
the position of equilibrium, it will tend to move still 
farther ; aud so far will it be from reeovering its former 
position, that it will now fall. This equilibrium may be 
ealled a lottering equilibrium. These aeeidents depend on 
the situations of the points A, B, C, D, Ii, F ; and they 
may be determined by considering the subjeet geome- 
tiically. It does not mueh interest us at present; it is 
rarely that the equilibrium of suspension is tottering, or 
that of props is stable. It is evident, that if the beam 
were suspended by lines from the point P, it would 
have stability, for it would swing like a pendulum round 
P, and therefore would always tend towards the positicn 
ofequilibrium. The iutersection of the lines of support 
would still be at P, and the vertical line drawn through 
the centre of gravity, when in any other situation, 
would be on that side of P towards which this centre 
has been moved. Therefore, by the rules of pendulous 
bodies, it tends to eome back. This would be more 
remarkably the ease if the points of suspension C and 
D be onthe same side of the point P with the points of 
attachment A and B, for in this ease the new point of 
intersection of the lines of support would shift to the 
opposite side, and be still farther from the vertical line 
through the new position of the centre of gravity. But 
if the points of suspension and of attaehment are on op- 
posite sides of P, the new point of intersection may shift 
to the same side with the centre of gravity, and lie be- 
yond the vertieal line; in this ease the equilibrium is 
tottering. It is easy to perceive, too, that if the equi- 
hibrium ef suspension from the points C and D be stable, 
the equilibrium ou the props AE and BF must be tot- 
tering. It isnot necessary for our present purpose to 
engage more particularly in this discussion. 

It is plain that, with respeet to the mere momentary 
equilibrium, there is no difference in the support by 

threads, 
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m=" one for the other. 
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threads, or props, or planes, and we may substitute the 
We shall find this substitution ex- 
tremely useful, because we easily conceive distinct no- 

tious of the support of a body by strings. 

_ Observe farther, that if the whole figure be inverted, 
and strings be substituted for props, and props for 
strings, the equilibrium will still obtain: for by com- 
paring fig. 5. with fig. 6. we see that the vertical line 
through the centre of gravity will pass through the in- 
tersection of the two strings or props; and this is all 
that is necessary for the equilibrium ; only it must be 
observed in the substitution of prons for threads, and 
of threads for props, that if it be done without invert- 
ing the whole figure, a stable equilibrium becomes a 
tottering one, and vice versa. 

This is a most useful proposition, especially to the un- 
lettered artisan, and enables him to make a practical 
use of problems which the greatest mechanical geniuses 
have found no easy task to solve. An instance will 
show the extent and utility of it. Suppose it were re- 
quired to make a mansard or kirb roof whose width is 
AB (fig. 7.), and consisting of the four equal rafters 
AC, CD, DE, EB. There can be no doubt but that 
its best form is that which will put all the parts in equi- 
librio, so that no ties or stays may be necessary for op- 
posing the unbalanced thrust of any part of it. Make 
a chain acdeb (fig. 8.) of four equal pieces, loosely 
connected by pin-joints, round which the parts are per- 
fectly moveable. Suspend this from two pins a, 4, fix- 
ed in a horizontal line. This chain or festoon will ar- 
range itself'in such a form that its parts are in equili- 
brio. Then we know that if the figure be inverted, it 
will compose the frame or truss of a kirb-roof a y 6b, 
which is also in equilibro, the thrusts of the pieces ba- 
Jancing each other in the same manner that the mutual 
pulls of the hanging festoon ac deb did. If the pro- 
portion of the height df to the width a b is not such as 
pleases, let the pins a, b be placed nearer or more di- 
stant, till a proportion between the width and height is 
obtamed which pleases, and then make the figure 
ACDEB, fig. 7. similar to it. It is evident that this 
proposition will apply in the same manner to the deter- 
mination of the form of an arch of a bridge ; but this is 
not a proper place for a farther discussion. 

We are now able to compute all the thrusts andother 
pressures which are exerted by the parts of a roof on 
each other and on the walls. Let AB (fig. 9.) bea 
beam standing anyhow obliquely, and G its centre of 
gravity. Let us suppose that the ends of it are sup- 
ported in any directions AC, BD, by strings, preps, 
or planes. Let these directions meet in the point P of 
the vertical line PG passing through its centre of gra- 
vity. Through G draw lines G a, G 6 parallel to PB, 
PA. Then 


The weight of the beam} PG 
The pressne orthrust at A — proportional tox P a 
The pressure at B Pb. 


For when a body is in equ'librio between threeforces, 
these forces are proportional to the sides of a triangle 
which have their d.rections. 

In like manner, if A g be drawn parallel to P 6, we 
shall have 

Weight of the beam } 

Thrust on A 


Thrust on B 


~ Pp £ 
> proportional to< PA 
5 Bg 
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Or, drawing By parallel to P a 


Weight of beam Py 
Thrust at A are proportional tox By | 
Thrust at B PB 


It cannot be disputed that, if strength alone be con- 
sidered, the proner form of a roof is that which puts the 
whole in equilibrio, so that it would remain in that 
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The proper 
forin of a 
roof 1s that 
which puts 
the whole 


shape although all the joints were perfectly loose or in equili- 


flexible. fit has any other shape, additional ties or 
braces are necessary for preserving it, and the parts are 
unnecessarily strained. When this equilibrium is ob-« 
tained, the rafters which compose the roof are all acting 
on each other in the direction of their lengths ; and by 
this action, combined with their weights, they sustsin 
no strain but that of compression,the strain of a!l others 
that they are the most able to resist. We may consider 
them as so many inflexible lines having their weights 
accumulated in their centres of gravity. But it will al- 
low an easier investigation of the subject, if we suppose 
the weights to be at the joints, equal to the real verti« 
cal pressures which are exerted on these points. These 
are very easily computed ; for it is plain, that the weight 
of the beam AB (fig. 9.) is to the part of this weight 
that is supported at B as AB to AG. Therefore, if 
W represent the weight of the beam, the vertical pres- 


sure atB will be W ree and the vertical pressure at 
A BG 


will be W Xap In like manner, the prop BF 


being considered as another beam, and / as its centre of 
gravity and was its weight, a part of this weight, equal 


to w wel is supported at B, and the whole vertical 


pressure at B is W x a +x can 
AB BF 

greatly simplify the consideration of the mutual thrusts 
of roof frames. We need hardly observe, that although 
these pressures by which the parts of a frame support 
each other in opposition to the vertical action of gravi- 
ty, are always exerted in the direction of the pieces, 
they may be resolved into pressures acting in any other 
direction which may engage our attention. 

All that we propose to deliver on this subject at pre- 
sent may be included in the following proposition. 


And thus we 


Os . 


Let ABCDE (fig. 10.) be an assemblage of rafters Fiz, 10, 


in a vertical plane, resting on two fixed points A and 
E ina horizontal line, and perfectly moveable round all 
the joints A, B, C, D, E ; and let it be supposed to be 
in equilibrio, and let us investigate what adjustment of 
the different circumstances of’ weight and inclination of 
its different parts is necessary for producing this equili- 
brium. 

Let F, G, H, I, be the centres of gravity of the 
different rafters, and !etthese letters express the weights 
ofeach. Then (by whathas been saidabove) the weight 
which presses B directly downwards is F x a+ x 


al The weight on C is in like manner G +eo+ 


DH : CH EI 
I Tse rve 
FD’ and that on D i fx a +Ix af 
Let Abcd E be the figure ASCDE inverted, in 
the maimer alresdy descrived. It may be conceived as 
a thread fastened at A and ‘iy and loaded at }, c, and 
Kkg 
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d with the weights which are really pressing on B, C, 
and D. It will arrange itself into such a to:m that all 
will be in equilibrio. We may discover this form by 
means of this single consideration, that any part bc of 
the thread is equally stretched throughout in the di- 
rection of its length. Let us therefore investigate the 
proportion between the weight 8, which we suppose to 
be pulling the point 4 in the vertical direction 6 §, tu the 
weight 6, which is pulling down the point din a similar 
manner. It is évident, that since AE is a horizontal 
line, and the figures A bed E and ABCDE equal and 
similar, the lines B 6, Cc, Dd, are vertical. Take 6 f 
to represent the weight hanging at &. By stretching 
the threads 6 A and bc it is set in opposition to the con- 
tractile powers of the threads, acting in the directions 
6 A and bc, and it is in immediate equilibrio with the 
equivalent: of these two contractile forces. Therefore 
make } g equal to bf, and make it the diagonal of a 
parallelogram big. It is evident that b/, 67, are the 
forces exerted by the threads b A, bc: Then, seeing 
that the thread bc 1s equally stretched in both direc- 
tions, make ck equal to 62; ¢& is the contractile force 
which is excited at c by the weight which is hanging 
there. Draw kJ parallel to cd, and im paraliel to dc. 
The force /c:is-the equivalent of the contractile forces 
ck, cm, and ia therefore equal and opposite to the force 
of gravity acting at C. In like manner, make dn=cm, 
and complete the parallelogram 2 d po, having the ver- 
tical line od for its diagonal. Then d» and d pare the 
contractile forces excited at d, and the weight hanging 
there must be equal to od. 

Therefore, the load at 6 is to the load at d as bg to 
do. But we have seen that the compressing forces at 
B, C, D may be substituted for the extending forces at 
6,c,d. Therefore the weights at B, C, D which pro« 
duce the compressions, are equal to the weights at b,c,d, 


. which produce the extensions. Therefore 6g :.do=—F x 


AF CG CH EI 
ae Re Ca De 

Let us enquire what relation there is between this 
proportion of the loads upon the joints at B and D, and 
the angles which the rafters make at these joints with 
each other, and with the horizon or the plumb lines. 
Produce AB. till it cut the vertical Cc in Q ; draw BR 
parrallel to CD, and BS parallelto DE. The similarity 
of the figures ABCDE and A bcd E, and the simi- 
larity of their position with respect to the horizontal 
and plumb lines, show, without any further demonstra- 
tion, that the triangles QCB and ¢ 6 i are similar, and 
that QB : BC=gi:ib,=hb:i6. Therefore QB is 
to BC as the contractile force exerted by the thread 
A 6 to that exerted by bc; and therefore OB is to BC 
as the compression of BA to the compression on BC 
(a). Then, because 57 is equal tock, and the-triangles 
CBR and c k/ are similar, CB : BR=chk:kL=ck: em, 
and CB is to BR as the compression on CB to the com- 
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(4) This proportion might have been shown directly without any use of t] 


of contractile forces; but this substitution giv 
conversant in such disquisitions ; 
of the most complicated problems 
the most difficult cases by experiment. 
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ives distinct notions of the mode of acting even to persors not much 
and we wish to make it familiar to the mind, because it gives an easy solution 
, and turnishes the practical carpenter, who has little science, with solutions of 


A festoon, as we called it, may easilv b . oe 
, eo. ae ; 1ay easily be made; and we are certain 
that the forms into which it will arrange itself are models of perfect ened ; 
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pression on CD. And, in like manner, because ¢ m= ‘Rauf 
dn, we have BR to BS as the compression on DC to “=~ 
the compression on DE. AlsoBR: RS=nd: do, that 
is, as the compression on DC to the load on D. Final. 
ly combining all these ratios 


QC: CB=2 6; basa ble 
CB: BR—aéAc: khake: dn 
BR : BS=nd:no=dn: no 
3S : RS=no: do=no: do, we have finally 
QC : RS=g 5b: od=Load at B: Load at D. 


Now. 
QC : BC=/, QBC ye |, 9) OR Pay Say ewe ge b- 
BC : BR=f, BRC: f BCR,=/CD d :f, 5 BC 
BR: RS=/; BSR : Jf, RBS=fi d DE: /, CDE 
Therefore 
QC: RS=/, ABC. f, CD d. /, d DE :f, CDE. f, ABD. 
J; & BC. 


Or 
QC : awe a ag a 
J; ABB Sf CBA f,dDC./, ddE 

Thiat is, the loads on the different joints are as the 
sines of the angles at these joints directly, and as the 
products of the sines of the angles which the rafters make 
with the plumb-lines inversely. 

Or, the loads are as the sines of the angles of the: 
jcints directly, and as the products of the cosines of the 
elevations of the rafters jointly. 

Or, the loads at the joints are as the sines of. the 
angles at the joints, and as the products of the secants 
of elevation of the rafters jointly: for the secants of 
angles are inversely as the cosines. 

Draw the horizontal line BT. It is evident, that 
if this be considered as the radius of a circle, the lines 
BQ, BC, BR, BS are the secants of the angles which 
these lines make with the horizon. And they are also 
as the thrusts of those rafters to which they are parallel. 
Therefore, the thrust which any rafter makes in its own 
direction is as the secant of its elevation. 

The horizontal thrust is the same at all the angles. 
For ts=k2z,=mp,—=nv,=p*. Therefore both walls 
are equally pressed out by the weight. of the roof. We 
can find its quantity by compelling it with the load on 
one of thie joints : 


Thus, QC : CB=/f, ABC : f, ABb 
BC : BT=Rad. : fp BCT, — Ral wy, Bb 


Therefore, QC : BT=Rad. x/, ABC : fb BAxf, 6 BC 


It deserves remark, that the lengths of the beams phe 4 
do not affect either the proportion of the load at of the 
the different joints, nor the position of the rafters. beams (’ 
This depends merely on the weights at the angles. pends" 
If a change of length affects the weight, this indeed 
affects the form also: and this is generally the case. gles. 

For 


he inverted figure or consideration 


of. 
y— that the weight on rafters of longer bearing are not 
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For it seldom happens, indeed it never should happen, 


greater. The covering alone increases nearly in the 
proportion of the length of the rafter. 

If the proportion of the weights at B, C, and D are 
given, as also the position of any two of the lines, the 
position of all the rest is determined. 

If the horizontal d'stanecs between the angles are 
all equal, the forces on the different angles are pro- 
portional to the verticals drawn on the lines through 
these angles from the adjoining angle, and the thrusts 
from the adjoining angles are as the lines which con- 


~ nect them. 
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If the rafters themselves are of equal lengths, the 
weights at the different angles are as these verticals and 
as the seeants of the elevation of the rafters jointly. 

This proposition is very fruitful in its practical con- 
sequences. It is easy to perceive that it contains the 
whole theory of the construction of arches ; for each 
stone of an arch may be considered as one of the rafters 
ef this piece of carpentry, since all is kept up by its 
mere equilibrium. We may have an opportunity in 
some future article of exhibiting some very elegant and 
simple solutions of the most difficult cases of this im- 
portant problem ; and we now proceed to make use of 
the knowledge we have acquired for the construction 
of roofs. 

We mentioned by the bye a problem which is not 
unfrequent in practice, to determine the best form of a 
kirb-roof. Mr Couplet of the Royal Academy of Paris 
has givena solution of it in an elaborate memoir in 1726, 
occupying several lemmas and theorems. 

Let AE (fig. 11.) be the width, and CF the height ; 
it is required to construct a roof ABCDE whose rafters 
AB, BC, CD, DE, are all equal, and which shall. be 
in equilibrio. 

Draw CE, and bisect it perpendicularly in H by the 
line DHG; cutting the horizontal line AE in G. A- 
bout the centre G, with the distance GE, describe the 
circle EDC. It must pass through C, because CH is 
equal to. HE and the angles at H are equal. Draw 
HK parallel to FE, cutting the circumference in K. 
Draw CK, cutting GH in D. Join CD, ED; these 
lines are the rafters of half of the roof required. 

We prove this by showing that the loads in the 
angles C and D are equal. For this is the proportion 
which results from the equality of the rafters, and the 
extent of surface of thie uniform roofing which they are 
supposed to support: Therefore produce ED till it 
meet the vertical’FC in N ; and having made the side 
CBA similar to CDE, complete the parallelogram 
BCDP, and draw DB, which will bisect CP in R, 
as the horizontal line KH bisects CF in Q. Draw 
KF, which is evidently parallel to DP. Make CS per- 
pendicular to CF, and equal to FG ; and about S, with 
the radius SF, describe the circle FKW. It must pass 
through K, because SF is equal to CG, and CQ = 

QF. Draw WK, WS, and produce BC, cutting ND 
in O, 

The angle WKF at the circumference is one-half of 
the angle WSF at the centre, and is therefore equal to 
WSC, or CGF. It is therefore double of the angle 
CEF or ECS. But ECS is equal to ECD and DCS, 
and ECD is one-half of NDC, and DCS is one-half 
ef DCO, or CDP. Therefore the angle WKF is 
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equal to NDP, and WK is parallel to ND, and CI’ is 
to CW asCP to CN; and CN is equalto CP.. But 
it has been shown above, that CN aud CP are as the 
loads npon D and C. These are therefore equal, and 
the frame ABCDE is in equilibrio. 

A comparison of this so!ution with that of Mr Coup- 
let will show its great advantage in respect of simplicity 
and perspicuity. And the intelligent reader can easily 
adapt the cosstruction to any proportion between the 
rafters AB and BC, which other circumstances, such 
as garret-rooms, &c. may render convenient. The con- 
struction must be such that NC may be to CP as CD to 
CD+DE 

9, 
sumed, the point D’ will be found in the circumference 
of a semicircle H’ D’h’, whose centre is in the line CE, 


Whatever proportion of AB to BC is as- 


and having AB: BC=CH’: HE’,=c hh’: hk’ E.—The- 


rest of the construction is simple. 

In buildings which are roofed with slate, tyle, or 
shingles, the circumstance which is most likely to limit 
the construction is the slope of the upper rafters CB,: 
CD. This must be sufficient to prevent the penetration 
of rain, and the stripping by the winds. The only cir 
cumstance left in our choice in this case is the propor~ 
tion of the rafters AB and BC. Nothiug is easier than 
making NC to CP in any desired proportion when the 
angle BCD is given. 


We need not repeat that it is alwaysa desireable thing The truss 


Roof. 
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to form atruss for a roof in such a manner that it shal] for a roof 


be in equilibrio. When this is done, the whole force of 
the struts and braces which are added to it is employed 
in preserving this form, and no part is expended in un- 
necessary strains. Forwe must now observe, that the. 
equilibrium of which we have been treating is always 
of that kind which we call the tottering, and the roof 
requires <tays, braces, or hauging timbers, to give it 
stiffness, or keep it'in shape. We have also said enough 
to enable any reader acquainted with the most elemen- 
tary geometry and mechanics,to compute the transverse: 
strains and the thrusts to which the component parts 
of all roofs are exposed. 

It only remains now to show the general maxims by 
which all roofs miust be constructed, and the circum- 


should ale 
ways be 
in equili- 
brio. 
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General 
maxims by 
which all 


stances which determine their excellence. In doing this roofs must 


we shall be exceedingly brief, and almost content our- 
selves with exhibiting the principal forms, of which the 
endless variety of roofsare only slight modifications. — 
We shall not trouble the reader with any account of 
such roofs as receive part of their support from the inte~ 
rior walls, but confine onrselves to the more. difficult 
problem of throwing a roof over a wide building, with 
out any intermediate support ; because when such roofs 
are constructed in the best manner, that is, deriving the 
greatest possible strength from the materials employed, 
thebest construction of theothersisnecessarily included. 
For all such roofs as rest on the middle walls are roofs 
of smaller bearing. The caly exception deserving no- 
tice is the roofs of churches, which have aisles separated 
from the nave by columns. The roof must rise on these. 
But if it is of an arched form internally, the horizontal 
thrusts must be nicely balanced, that they may not 
push the columns aside. 


be con- 
structed. 
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The simplest notion of a roof-frame is, that it consists Simplest 


of two rafters AB and BC (fig. 12.), meeting in the 0° 


ridge, 
Even 


ton of 
oof,. 


Fig. 12. 
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Even this simple form is susceptible of letter and 
worse. We have already seen, that when the weight 
of a square yard of covering is given, a steeper roof 
requires stronger rafters,and that when the scantling of 
the timbers is also given, the relative strength ofa rafter 
is inversely as its length. But there is now another cir- 
cumstance to be tuken intothe account, viz. the support 
which one rafter leg gives to the other. The best form 
of a rafter wiil therefore be that in which the relative 
streneth of the legs, and their mutual suppert, give the 
greatest product. Mr Muller, in his Alzlétary [ngineer, 
gives a determination of the best pitch of a roof, which 


has considerable ingenuity, and has been copied into 


many books of military education both in this island 
and on the continent. Describe on the width AC, 
fig. 13. the semic'rcle AFC, and bisect it by the radius 
FD. Produce the rafter AB to the circumference 
in E, jom EC, and draw the perpendicular EG.—~ 
Now AB: AD=AC: AE, and No 1 
and AE is inversely as AB, and may thercfore repre- 
sent its strength in relation to the weight actually lying 
onit. Also the support which CB gives to AB is as 
CE, because CE is perpendicular to AB. Therefore 
the form which renders AEX EC a maximum seems 
to be that which has the greatest strength. But AC: 


AE=EC : EG, and EG=4 ae EC 
f 


, and is there- 


‘ 


fore proportional to AE.EC. Now EG is a maximum 
when 5 is in F, and a square pitch is in this respect 
the strongest. But it isvery doubtful whetherthis con- 
struction is deduced from just principles. There is an- 
other strain to which the leg AB is exposed, which is 
not taken into the account. This arises from the curva- 
ture which it unavoidably acquires by the transverse 
pressure of its load. In this state it is pressed in its 
own direction by the abatement and load of the other 
leg. The re'ation between thisstrain andthe resistance 
of the piece is not very distinctly known. Euler has 
given a dissertation ou this subject (which is of great 
importance, because it affects posts and pillars of all 
kinds ; and it is very well known that a post of ten feet 
long, and six inches square will bear with great safety a 
weight which would crush a post of the same scantling 
and 20 feet long in a minute); bet his determination 
has not been acquiesced in by the'first mathematicians. 
Nowit isin relation to these two strainsthat the strength 
of the rafter should be adjusted. The firmness of the 
support given ly the other leg is of no consequence, if 
it: own strength is inferior to the strain. The force 
which tends to crush the leg AB, by compressing it in 
its curved state, is to its weight as AB to BD, as is 
easily <een by the compositio: of forces ; und its incur- 
vation by this force has a relation to it, which is of in- 
tricate determination. Iris eentained in the properties 
deonstr.ted by Berron'li of the elastic cnrve. This 
deter in:.t:onalso ineludesthe relation betweenthe cur- 
vature and the length of the piece. But the whole of 
tis seemingly simple problemis of much more difficult 
invesiigation than Mr Viuller was aware of; and his 
rules for the pitch of a roof, and for the sally of a dock 
gate, which depen’s on the same principles, are of no 
value. Heis, however, the first author who attempted 
to solve cithcr of these problems on mechanical princis 
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ples susceptible of precise reasoning. Belidor’s solu. 
tions, in his Architecture HWydraulique, are below notice. 
Reasons of economy have made carpenters prefer a 
low pitch; and although this does diminish the sup. 
port given by the opposite leg faster than it increases 
the relative strength of the other, this is not of mate- 
rial consequence, because the strength remainingin the 
opposite leg is still very great ; for the supporting leg 
is acting against compression, in which case it is vastly 
stronger than the supported leg acting against a trans. 
‘verse strain. 


But a roof of this simplicity will not do in most cases. Thrust o 
There is no notice taken in its construction of the thrust the walls, 


which it exerts on the walls. Now this is the strain 
which is the most hazardous of ali. Our ordinary walls, 
instead of being able to resist any considerable strain 
pressing them outwards, require, in general, some ties 
to keep them on fcot. When a person thinks of the 
thinness and height ef the walls of even a strong house, 
he will be surprised that they are not blown down by 
any strong puff of wind. A wall of three feet thick, 
and 60 feet high, could not withstand a wind blowing 
at the rate of 30 fcet per second (iu which case if acts 
with a force considerably exceedingt wo pounds on every 
square foot), if it were not stiffened by cross walls, joists, 
and roof, which all help to tie the different parts of the 
building together. | 

A carpentcr is thercfore exceeding careful to avoid 
every horizontal thrust, or to oppose them by other 
forces. And this introduces another essential part into 
the construction of a root, namely the tie or beam AC, 
(fig. 14.), laid from wall to wall, binding the feet A 
and C of the rafters together. This is the sole office of 
the beam ; and it should be considered in no other light 
thanas a string to prevent the roof from pushing out the 
walls. It is indeed used for carrying the ceiling of the 
apartments under it ; and it is even made to support a 
flooring But, considered as making part of a roof, it 
is merely a string ; and the strain which it withstands 
tends to tear its parts asunder. It therefore acts with 
itswholeabsolute force, andavery small scantling would 
suffice if we could contrive to fasten it firmly enough to 
the foot of the rafter. If it is of cak, we may safely 
subject it to a strain of three tons for every square inch 
of its section. And fir will safely bear a strain of two 
tons for every square inch. But we arc obliged to give 
the tie-beam much larger dimensions, that we may be 
able to connect it with the foot of the rafter by a mor- 
tise and tenon. Iren straps are also frequently added. 
By attending to this office of the tie-beam, the judicious 


‘carpenter is directed to the proper form of the mortise 


and tenon and of the strap. We shall consider both of 


theseinaproper place, at*er we become acquainted with - 


the various strains at the joints of a roof. 

These large dimensions of the tie-beam allow us to 
load it with the ceilings without any risk, and even to 
lay flocrs on it with moderation and caution. But 
when it has a great beari:y: or span, it is very apt to 
benddownwards in themid:ile, or, as the work:nen term 
it, to sway or swag; and it requives a Support. The 
question is, where to find this sup;ort? What fixed 
points can we find with which to conuect the middle of 
the tie-beam ? Some ingen‘ous carpe .ter thoughi of 
suspending it froin the ridge by a pieve of tunber BD 
(fig. 15.), called by vur carpenters the sing-post. , 

mus 
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must be acknowledged that there was great ingennity 
In this thought. It was also perfectly just. For the 
weight of the rafters BA, BC tends to make them fly 
out at the foot. This is prevented by the tie-beam, and 
this excitesa pressure, by which they tend to compress 
each other. Suppose them without weight, and that a 
great weight is laid on the ridge B. This can be sup- 
ported only by the butting of the rafters in their own 
directions AB and CB, and the weight tends to com- 
press them in the opposite directions, and through their 
intervention, to stretch the tie-beam. If neither the 
rafters can be compressed, nor the tie beam stretched, it 
is plain that the triangle ABC must retain its shape, 
and that B becomes a fixed point, very proper to be 
used as a point of suspension. To this point, there- 
fore, is the tie-beam suspended by means of the king: 
post. A common spectator unacquainted with carpen- 
try, views it very differently, and the tie-beam uppears 
tohimtocarry the roof. The king-post appears a pil- 
lar resting on the beam, whereas it is really a string ; 
and an ivon-rod of one-sixteenth of the size would have 
done just as well. The king-post is sometimes mortised 
intothetie-beam, and pins put through the joint, which 
gives it more the look of a pillar with the roof resting 
onit. This does well enough in many cases. But the 
best method is to connect them by an iron strap like a 
stirrup, which is bolted at its upper ends into the 
king-post, and passes round the tie-beam. In this way 
a space is commonly left between the end of the king- 
post and the upper side of the tie-beam. Here the 
beam plainly appears hanging in the stirrup ; and this 
method allows us to restore the beam to an exact level, 
when it has sunk by the unavoidable compression or 
other yielding of the parts. The holes in the sides of 
the iron strap are made oblong instead of round ; and 
the bolt which is drawn through all is made to taper 
on the under side ; so that driving it farther draws the 
tie-beam npwards. A notion of this may be formed by 
looking at fig. 16. which is a section of the post and 
beam. 

It requires considerable attention, however, to make 
this suspension of the tic-beam sufficiently firm. The 
top of the king-post is cut into the form of the arch- 
stone of a bridge, and the heads of the rafters are firm- 
ly mortised into this projecting part. These projec- 
tions are called joggles, and are formed by working 
the king-post out ofa much larger piece of timber, and 
cutting oif the unnecessary wood from the two sides ; 
and, lest all this. should not be sufficient, it is usual 
in great works to add an iron-plate or strap of three 
branches, which are bolted into the heads of tlie king- 
post and rafters. 

The rafters, though not so long as the beam, seem to 
stand as much in need of something to prevent their 
bending, for they carry the weight of the covering — 
This cannot be done by suspension, for we have no fixed 
points above them: But we have now got a very firm 
point of support at the foot of the king-post.— Braces, 
or struts, ED, FD, (fig. 17.), are put under the middle 
of the rafters, where theyare slightly mortised, andtheir 
lower ends are firmly mortised into joggles formed on 
the foot of the king-post. As these braces are very 
powerfulin their resistance tocompression, and theking- 
post equally so to resist extension, the points F. and Ff 
may be considered as fixed ; and the rafters being thus 
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reduced to half their former length, have now four timee 
their former relative strength. 

Roofs do not always consist of two sloping sides meet- 
ing ina ridge. They have sometimes a flat on the top, 
with two sloping sides. They are sometimes formed 
with a double slope, and are called Airb or mansarde 
roofs. They sometimes have a valley in the middle, 
and are then called M roofs. Such roofs require ano- 
ther piece which may be called the truss-beam, because 
ali such frames are called trusses, probably from the 
French word trousse, becausesuch roofs are like portions 
of plain roofs, drowsses or shoitened. 

A flat-topped roof is thus constructed. Suppose the 
three rafters AB, BC, CD (fig. 18.) of which AB 
and CD are equal, and BC horizontal. It is plain that 
they will be in eqnilibrio, and the roof haveno tendency 
to go toeither side. The tie-beam AD withstands the 
horizontal thrusts of the whole frame, and the two raf= 
ters AB and CD are each pressed in theirown directions 
ill Consequence of their butting with the middle rafter 
or truss-beam BC. It lies between them like the key. 
stone of an areh.. They lean towards it, and it rests on 
them. The pressure which tlic trugs-beam and its load 
excites on the two rafters is the very same as if the raf- 
ters were produced tiil they meet in G, aid a weight 
were laid on these eqnalo that of BC and itsload. If 
therefore the truss-beam is of ascantling sufficient for ' 
carrying its own load,and withstanding thecompression 
from the two rafters, the roof will be equally strong, 
(while it keeps its shape) as the plain roof AGI, fur- 
nished with king-post and braces. We may couceive 
this another way. Suppose aplain roof AG D, without 
braces to support the middie B and C of the rafters. 
Then let a beam BC be put in between the rafter, but- 
ting upon little notches cut in the rafters. Itis evident 
that this must prevent the rafters from bending down- 
wards, because the points B and C cannot descend, mo- 
ving round the centres A and D, without. shortening 
the distance BC between them. 


out compressing the beam BC. It is plain that BC 
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This cannot be with-. 


may be wedged in, or wedgesdriven inbetween its ends - 


B and C and the notches in which it is lodged. These 
wedges may be driven in till they even force out the 
rafters GA and GD. Whenever this happens, all the 
mutual pressure ofthelieads ofthese rafters at G is taken 
away, and the parts GB and GC may be cut away, and 
the roof ABCD will be as strong as the roof AGD fur- 


nished with the king- post and braces, because the truss~_ 


bearn gives a support of the same kind at B and C as 
the brace would have done. 

But this roof ABCD would have no firmness of 
shape.. Any addition of weight on one side would de- 


stroy the equilibrium at the angle, would depress that. 


angle, and cause the opposite one to rise. ‘To give it 
stiffness, it must either have ties or. breces, or some 


thing partaking of tle nature of both. The usual me-. 


thod of framing is to make the heads of the rafters 
butt on the joggles of two side-posts BE and CF, while 
the truss-beam, or strut as itis generaliy termed by 
the carpenters, is mortised square into the inside cf 
the heads. The lower ends i and F of the side-posts 
are connected with the tie-beam either by mortises or 
straps. 

This construction gives firmness to the frame; fer 


the angle B cannot cescend in consequence of any ine- 


quahty 
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quality of pressure, without forcing ‘the other angle C 
to rise. This it cannot do, being held down by the 
post CF. And the same construction fortifies the tic- 
beam, which is now suspended at the points I! and F 
from the points B and C, whose firmness we have just 
now shown. 

But although this roof may be made abundantly 
strong, it is not quite so strong as the plain roof AGD 
of the same scantling. The compression which BC 
must sustain in order to give the same support to the 
rafters at B and C that was given by braces properly 
placed, is considerably greater than the compression 
of the braces. And this strain is an addition to the 


“transverse strain which BC gets from its own load. 


Also.this form necessarily exposes the tie-beam to cross 
strains. If BE is mortised into the tie-beam, then the 
strain which tends to depress the angle ABC presses 
on: the tie-beam at’E transversely, while a contrary 
strain acts on F, pulling it upwards. ‘Thesestrains how- 
ever are small; and this construction is frequently used, 
being susceptibleof sufficientstrength, withontmuchin- 
crease of the dimensions of tlie timbers ; and it has the 
great advantage of giving free room in the garrets. 
Were it not for this, there is a much more perfect form 
represented in fig. 19. Here the two posts BE, CF are 
united below. All transverse action on the tie-beam is 
now entirely removed.’ We are almost disposed to say 
that this is the strongest roof of the same width and 
slope: for if the iron strap. which connects the pieces 
BE, CF with the tie-beam have a large bolt G through 
it, confining itte one point of the beam, there are five 
points, A, B,C, D, G, which cannot change their pla- 
ces, and there is no transverse strain in any of the con- 


-Mnections. Bey Me 


When the dimensions of the building are very ‘great, 
so that the pieces AB, BC, CD, would be thought 
too weak for withstanding the cross strains, braces may 
be added as is expressed in fig. 18. by the dotted lines. 
The reader will observe, that it is not meant to leave 
the top flat externally: it nust*be raised a little in the 
middle to shoot off the rain.’ But this must not be 
done by incurvating the beam BC. [his would soon 
be crushed, and spring upwards.’ The slopes must be 
given .by pieces:of timber, added above the strutting- 
beam. PAN, 

And thus we have:completed a frame of a roof. It 
consists of these’ principal memhers: The rafters, which 
are immediately loaded with the covering; thetie-beam, 
which withstands the: horizontal thrust ‘yy which the 
roof tends to fly out below and push out the walls ; 
the king-posts, which hang from fixed points and serve 


‘to uphold the tie-beam, and also to afford other fixed 


points on which we may rest the braces which support 
the-middle of the rafters ; and lastly the truss or strut- 
ting-beam, which serves to give mutnal abutment to 
the different parts which are at a distance from each 
other. The rafters, braces, and trusses are exposed to 
compression, and must therefore have not only cohesion 
but stiffness. For if they bend, the prodigious com- 
pressions to which they are subjected would quickly 
crush them in this bended state. The tie-beams and 
king: posts, if performing no other office but support- 
ing thé roof, do not require stiffness, and their places 
might be supplied by ropes, or by rods of iron of 


one-tenth part of the section that even the smallest 
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oak stretcher requires. These members require 1o 


Roof, 


greater dimensions than what is necessary-for giving suf- ~~ 
p 


| 


ficient joints, and any more is a needless expeuce and 
load. Allroofs, however complicated, consist of these 
essential parts, andif pieces of timber are to be seen 
which perform none of these offices,-they must be pro- 
nounced useless, and they are frequently hurtful, by 
producing cross strains in some other piece. In a roof 
properly constructed there should be no such strains. 
Allthe timbers, except those which immediately carry 
the covering, should be either pushed or drawn in the 
direction of their length. And this is the rule by 
which a roof should always be examined. 


These essential parts aresusceptible of numberjesscom- a Suse) 
tible of _ 
number! 
. > combina 
parts, as possible. We are less exposed to the imperfec- tions an) 


tionsof workmanship, suchasloose joints, &c. Another varieties! 


binations and varieties. But it is a prudent maxim to 
make theconstruction assimple, and consisting of asfew 


essential harm arises from many pieces, by the compres. 
sion and the shrinking of the timber in the eross di- 
rection of the fibres. The effect of this is equivalent 
to the shortening of the piece which butts on the joint. 
This alters the proportions of the sides of the triangle 
on which the shape of the whole depends. Now ina 
roof such as fig. 18. there is twice as much of this as 
in the plain pent roof, because there are two posts. 
And when the direction of the butting pieces is very 
oblique to the action of the load, a small shrinking per- 
mits a great change of shape. Thus in a roof of what 
is called pediment pitch, where the rafters make an 
angle of 80 degrees with the horizon, half an inch 
compression of the king-post will produce a sagging of 
an inch, and occasion a great strain on the tie-beam if 
the posts are mortised into it. In fig. 2. of the roofs in 
the article Arcuirecture, Plate LII. half an inch 
shrinking ofeach of the two posts will allow the middle 
to sag above five inches. Fig. 1.of the same plate. is 
faulty in this respect, by cutting the strutting-beam in 
the middle.. The strutting-beam is thus shortene:| by 
three shrinkings, while there is but one to shorten the 
rafters. The consequence is, that the truss which is in- 
cluded within the rafters will sag away from them, and 
then they must bend im the middle till they again rest 
on this included truss. | This roof is, however, con- 
structed on the whole on good principles. and we ad- 
duce it only to show the advantagesof simplicity. This 

cutting of thetrussing-beam.isunavoidable, if we would 
preserve the king-post. But we are in doubt whether 

the service periormed by it in this case will balance the 

inconvenience... It »is' employed only to support the 

middle of the upper half of each rafter, which it does 

but imperfectly, because the braces and strut must be 
cut half through at their crossing: if these joints are 

made tight, asa workman would wish to do, thesettling 

of the roof willcause them to work on each other cross- 

wise with insuperable force, and will undoultedlystrain 

them exceedingly. 

This method of including a truss within the rafters 
of a pent roof is a very considerable addition to the art 
of carpentry. But to insure its full effect, it should al- 
ways be executed in the manner represented in fig. 1. 
PL. LU. with butting rafters under the principal ones, 
butting on joggles in the heads of the posts. Without 
this the strut beam is hardly of any service. We would 


therefore recommend fig 20, aS a proper construction of Fig. 20 
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a trussed roof, and the king-post, which is placed in it 


may be employed to support the upper part of the raf- 
ters, and also for preventing the strut-beam from bend- 
ing in their direction in consequence of its great com- 
pression. It will also give a suspension for the great 
burdens which are sometimes necessary in a theatre. 
The machinery has no other firm points to which it can 
be attached ; and theportionsof the single rafters which 
earry this king-post are but short, and therefore may be 
considerably loaded with safety. 

We observe in the drawings which we sometimes 
have of Chinese buildings, that the trussing of roofs is 
understood by them. Indeed they must be very expe- 
rienced carpenters. We see wooden buildings run up 
to a great height, which can be supported only by such 
trussing. One of these is sketched in fig. <1. There 
are some very excellent specimens to be seen in the 
buildings at Deptford, belonging to the victualling- 
office, usually called the [ted house, which were erected 
about the year 1788, and we believe are tle perform- 
ance of Mr James Arrow of the Board of Works, one 
of the most intelligent artists in this kingdom. 

Thus have we given an elementary, but a rational or 
scientific, account of this important part of the art of 
carpentry. It is such, that any practitioner, with the 
trouble of a little reflection, may always proceed with 
confidence, and without resting any part of liis practice 
on the vague notions which habit may have given him 
ofthe strength and supports of timbers, and of their 
manner of acting. That these frequently mislead, is 
proved by the mutual criticisms which are frequently 
published by the rivals in the profession. They have 
frequently sagacity enough (for it seldom can be called 
science) to point out glaring blunders ; and any person 
who will look at some of the performances of Mr Price, 
Mr Wyatt, Mr Arrow, and others of acknowledged re- 
putation, will readily see them distinguishable from the 
works of inferior artists by simplicity alone. A iman 
without principlesis aptto consideran intricate construc- 
tion as ingenious and effectual ; and such roofs some- 
times failmerely by beingingeniously loaded with timber, 
but more frequently still by the wrong action ofsome 
useless pieces,'which produces strains that are transverse 
to other pieces, or which, by rendering some points too 
firm, cause them to be deserted by the rest in the gene- 
ral subsiding of the whole. Instances of this kind are 
poiitedout by Price in his British Carpenter. Nothing 
shews the skill ofa carpenter more than thedistinctness 
with which he can foresee the changes ot shape which 
must take place in a short time in everyroof. A know- 
ledge of this will often correct a construction which the 
mere mathematicianthinksunexcepticnable, because he 
dces not reckon on the actual compression which must 
obtain, and imaginesthat his triangles, which sustain no 
eross strains, invariably retain their shape till the pieces 
break. The sagacity of the experienced carpenter is 
not, however, enough without science for perfecting the 
art, But when he knows how mucha particular piece 
will yield to compression in one case, science will tell 
him, and nothin but science can do it, what will be the 
compression of the same piece in another very different 
case. Thus he learns how far it will now yield, and 
thenhe proportionsthe parts soto each other, that when 
all have yielded according to their strains, the whole is 
of the shape he wished to produce, and every joint is in 
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a state of firmness. It is here that we observe the 
greatest number of improp:ieties. The iron strays are 
frequently in positions not suited to the actual strain on 
them, and they are in a state of violent twist, which 
both tends strongly to break the strap, and to cripple 
the pieces which they surround. 
_ In like manner, we frequently see joints or mortises 
in a state of violent strain on the tenons, or on the 
heels and shoulders. ‘The joints were perhaps properly 
shaped for the primitive form of the truss; but by its 
settling, the bearing of the push is changed: the bracé 
for example, in a very low pitched roof, comes to press 
with the upper part of the shoulder, and, acting as a 
powerful lever on the tenon, breaksit. In like manner 
tlie lower end of the brace, which at first butted firmly 
ani] squarely on the joggle of the king-post, now presses 
with one corner in prodigious force, and seldom fails 
to splinter off on that side. We cannot help recom- 
mending a maxim of Mr Perronet the celebrated hy- 
draulic architect of France, as a golden rule, viz. to 
make all the shoulders of butting pieces in the form of 
an arch of a circle, having the opposite end of the piece 
for its centre. Thus, in fig. 18. if the joggle-point B 
be of this form, having A for its centre, the sagging of 
the roof will make no partial bearing at the joint ; for 
in the sagging of the roof, the piece AB turns or bends 
round the ceutre A, and the counter pressure of the 
joggle is still directed to A, as it ought to be. We 
have just now said bends round A. This is too fre. 
quently the case, and it is always very difficult to give 
the tenon and mortise in this place a true and invariable 
bearing. The rafter pushes in the direction BA, and 
the beam resists in the direction AD. The abutment 
shonld be perpendicular to neithér of these, but in an 
intermediate direction, and it ought also to be of a cur- 
ved shape. But the carpenters perhaps think that 
this would weaken the beam too much to give it this 
shape in the shoulder ; they do not even aim at it in 
the heel of the tenon. The shoulder is commonly even 
with the surface of the beam. When the bearing tliere- 
fure is on this shoulder, it causes the foot of the rafter 
to slide along the beam till the heel of the tenon bears 
against the outer end of the mortise (See Price’s Bri- 
tish Carpenter, Plate C. fig. IK). This abutment 
is perpendicular to the beam in Price’s book, but it is 
more generally pointed a little outwards below, to make 
It more secure against starting. The consequence of 
this construction is, that when the roof settles, the 
shoulder comes to bear at the inner end of the mortise, 
and it rises at the outer, and the tenon taking hold of 
the wood beyond it, either tears it out or is itself bro« 
ken. This joint therefore is seldom trusted to the 
strength of the mortise and tenon, and is usually secu- 
red by an iron strap, which lies obliquely to the beam, 
to which it is belted by alarge bolt quite through, and 
then embraces the outside of the rafter foot. Very fre- 
quently this strap is not made sufficiently oblique, and 
we have seen some made almost square with the beam. 
When this is the case, it not only keeps the foot of the 
rafter from flying out, but it binds it down. — In this 
case, the rafter acts as a powerful lever, whose fulcrum 
is in the inner angle of the shoulder, and then the strap 
never fails to cripple the rafter at the point. All this 
can be prevented only by making the strap very long 
and very oblique, and by making its outer end (the 
f- Ll stirruys 
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stirrup part) square with its length, and making a notch 
in the rafter foot to receive it. It cannot now cripple 
the rafter, for it will rise along with it, turning round 
the bolt at its inner end. We have been thus particu- 
lar on this joint, because it is here that the ultimate 
strain of thé whole roof is exerted, and its situation will 
not allow the excavation necessary for making ita good 
mortise and tenon. 

. Similar attention must be paid to some other straps, 
such at those which embrace the middle of the rafter, 
and connect it with the post or truss below it. We must 
attend to the change of shape produced by the fagging 
of the roof, and place the strap in such a manner as to 
yield to it by turning round its bolt, but so as not to be- 
come loose, and far less to make a fulcrum for any thing 
acting asa lever. The strains arising from such actions, 
in framings of carpentry which change their shape by 
fagging, are enormous, and nothing can resist them. 

We shall close this part of the subject with a simple 
method, by which any carpenter, without mathematical 
science, may calculate withsufficient precision thestrains 
or thrusts which are produced on any point of his work, 
whatever be the obliquity of the pieces. 

Let it be required to find the horizontal thrust act- 
ing on the tie-beam AD of fig. 18. This will be thie 
game as if the weight of the whole roof were laid at G 
on the two rafters GA and GD. Draw the vertical 
line GH. Then, having calculated the weight of the 
whole roof that is supported by this single frame 
ABCD, including the weight of the pieces AB, BC, 
CD, BE, CF themselves, take the number of pounds, 
tons, &c. which expresses it from any scale of equal 
parts, and set itfrom Gto H. Draw HK, HL parallel 
to GD, GA, and draw the line KL, which will be ho- 
rizontal when the two sides of the roof have the same 
slope. Then ML measured on the same scale will give 
the horizontal thrust, by which the strength of the tie- 
beam is to be regulated. GL will give the thrust 
which tends to crush the rafters, and LM willalso give 
the force which tends to crush the strut-beam BC. 

In like manner, to bnd the strain of the king-post 
BD of fig. 17. consider that each brace is pressed by 
ha'f the weight of the roofing laid on BA or BC, and 
this pressure, or at least its hurtful effect, is diminished 
in the proportion of BA to DA, because the action of 
gravity is vertical, and the effect which we want to 
counteract by the braces isin a direction E e perpendi- 
cular to BA or BC. But as this.is to be resisted by 
the brace f E acting in the direction f E, we must draw 
J € perpendicular to E e, and suppose the strain aug 
mented in the proportion of Ee toE f- 

Having thus obtained in tons, pounds, or other mea- 
sures, the strains which must be balanced at f by the 
cohesion of the king-post, take this measure from the 
scale of equal parts, and set it off in the directions of 
the braces to G and H, and complete the parallelogram 
GfHK; and #K measured on the same scale ‘will be 
the strain on the king-post. 

The artist may then examine the strength of his 
truss upon this principle, that every square inch of oak 
will bear at an average 7000 pounds compressing or 
stretching it, and may be safely loaded. with 3500 for 
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any length of time; and that a square inch of fir wilh. 
in like manner securely bear 2500. And, because - 
straps are used to resist some'of these strains, a square 
inch of well wrought tough iron may be safely strained 
by 50,000 pounds. [But the artist will always recol- 
lect, that we cannot have the same confidence in iron 
asin timber. The faults of this last are much more 
easily perceived ; and when the timber is too weak, it 
gives us warning of its failure, by yielding sensibly be. 
fore it breaks. This is not the case with iron; and 
much of itsservice depends on the honesty of the black- 
smith. Af 

In this way may any design of a roof be examined. Sketch 
We shall here give the reader a sketch of two or three sometnu 
trussed roofs, which have been executed in the chief va. 7% & 
rieties of circumstances which occur incommon practice. 

Fig. 22. is the roof of St Paul’s Church, Covent Gar- 
den, London, the workof Inigo Jones. Its construction 
is singular. The roof extends to a considerable distance 
beyond the building, and the ends of the tie-beams 
support the Tuscan corniche, appearing like the mu- 
tules of the Doric order. Such a roof could not rest 
on the tie-beam. Inigo Jones has thercfore supported 
it by atruss below it; andthe height has allowed him 
to make this extremely strong with very little timber. 
It is accounted the highest roof of its width in Lon- 
don. Butthis was not difficult, by reason of the great 
height which its extreme width allowed him to em- 
ploy without hurting the beauty of it by too high a 
pitch. The supports, however, are disposed with judge- 
ment (a). Se 

Fig. 23.'is a kirb or mansard roof by Price, and: sup- 
posed to be of large diniensions, having braces to carry 
the middle of the rafters. > 

It will serve exceedingly well for a church having pil. 
lars. ‘The middle part ot the tie-beam being taken away, 
the strains are very well balanced, so that there is no 
risk of its pushing aside the pillar on which it rests, 

Fig. 24. is the celebrated roof of the theatre of the 
university of Oxford, by SirChristopher Wren. Thespan 
between the walls is 75 feet. This is accounted.a very 
ingenious, and is a singular performance. The middle 
part of it is almost unchangeable in its form; but from 
this circumstance it does not distribute the horizontal 
thrust withthe same regularity as the usual construction. 
The horizontal thrust on the tic-beam is about twice 
the weight of the roof, and is withstood by an iron 
strap below the beam, which stretches the whole width 
of the building in the form of a rope, making part of 
the ornament of the ceiling. 

In all the roofs which we have considered hitherto, Cases 
the thrust is discharged entirely from the walls by the whieh 
tie-beam. But this cannot always be done. We fre- on 
quently want great elevation within, and arclied ceil- i 
ings. In such cases, it isa much more difficult matter fom 
to keep the walls free of all pressure outwards, and walls 
there are few buildings where it is completely done. te 
Yet this is the greatest fault of a roof. We.shall just 
point out the methods which may be most successfully 
adopted. 

We have said that atie-beam just performs the office 
of a string. We have said the same of the king-post. 
Now 
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Now suppose two rafters AB, BC, (fig. 25.) moveable 
about the point B, end resting on the top of the walls. 
If the line BD be suspended from B, and the two lines 
DA, DC be fastened to the feet of the rafters, and if 
these lines be incapable of extension, it is plain that all 
thrust is removed from the walls as effectually as by a 
common tie-beam. And by shortening BD to B d, we 
gaina greater inside height,andmore room for an arched 
ceiling. Now if we substitute a king-post BD (fig. 26.) 
and two stretchers or hanmmer-beams DA, DC for the 
other strings, and connect them firmly by means of iron 
straps, we obtain our purpose. 

Let us compare this roof with a tie-beam roof in 
poiut of strain and strength. Recur to fig. 25. and 
eomplete the paral'elogram ABCF, and draw the dia- 
gonals AC, BF crossing in E. Draw BG perpendi- 
cular to CD. We have seen that the weight of the 
roof (which we may call W) is tothe horizontal thrust 
atC as BF toEC; and if we express this thrust by 
T, we have T= Wx EC 

BF. 
sider BC as a lever moveable round the joint B, and 
pulled at Cin the direction EC by the horizontal 
thrust, and held back by the string pulling in the direc- 
tion CD. Suppose that the forces in the directions 
EC and CD are in equilibrio, and let us find the force 
S by which the string CD is strained. These forces 
must (by the property of the lever) be inversely as the 
perpendiculars drawn from the centre of metion on the 
Jines of their direction. Therefore BG: BE=T: S, 


We may at present con. 
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Therefore the strain upon each of the ties DA and 
‘DC is always greater than the horizontal thrist or the 
strain on a simple tie-beam. This would be no great 
inconvenience, because the smallest dimensions that we 
could give to these ties, so as to procure sufficient fix- 
tures to the adjoining pieces, are always sufficient to 
withstand this strain. But although the same may be 
said of the iron straps which make the ultimate connec- 
tions, there is always some hazard of imperfect work, 
cracks, or flaws, which are not perceived. We can 
judge with tolerablecertainty of the soundness of apiece 
of timber, but cannot say so much of a piece of iron. 
Moreover, there is a prodigious strain excited on the 
king-post, when BG is very short in comparison of BE, 
namely, the force compounded of the two strains S and 
Son the ties DA and DC. 

But there is another defect from which the straight 
tie-beam is entirely free. All roofs settle a little.— 
When this roof’ settles, and the points B and D de-~ 
scend, the legs BA, BC must spread further out, and 
thus a pressure outwards is excited on the walls. It is 
seldom therefore that this kind of roof can be executed 
in this simple form, and other contrivances arenecessary 
for counteracting this supervening action on the walls. 
Fig. 27. is one of the best which we have seen, and is 
executed with great success in the circus or equestrian 
theatre (now, 1809, a concert room) in Edinburgh, the 
width being 60 fect. The pieces EF and ED help to 
take off some of the weight, and by their greater ‘up- 
rightness they exert a smaller thrust on the walls. The 
beam D d is also a sort of truss-beam, having something 
ofthe same effect. Myr Price has given another very 
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judicious one of this kind, British Carpenter, Plate Ih. 
fig. C, from whichthe tie-beam may be taken away. and 
there will remain very little thrust on the wal!s. ‘Those 
which he has given in the following Plate K are, in 
our opinion, very faulty. The whole strain in these last 
roofstendsto break the rafters and ties transversely, and 
the fixtnres of the ties are also not well calculated to ré- 
sist the strain to which the pieces are exposed. We 
hardly think that these roofs could be executed. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that in 
all that we have delivered on this subject, we have at- 
tended only to the construction of the principal rafters 
or trusses. Insmall buildings all the rafters are of one 
kind ; but in great buildiugs the whole weight of the 
covering is made to rest on a few principal rafters, 
which are connected by beams placed horizontally, and 
either mortised into them or scarfed onthem. These 
are called purlins. Small rafters are laid from purlin to 
purlin ; and on these the Jaths for tiles, or the skirting 
boards for slates, are nailed. Thus the covering does 
not immediately rest on the principal frames. This al- 
lows somemore libertyin their coustruction, Vecause the 
garrets can be so divided that the principal rafters shall 
be in the partitions and the rest left unencumbered. 
This construction is so far analogous to that of floors 
which are constructed with girders, binding, and 
bridging joists. : 

It may appear presuming in us to question the 
propriety of this practice. There are situations in 
which it is unavoidable, as in the roofs of cliurches, 
which can be allowed to rest on some pillars. In other 
situations, where partition-walls intervene at a distance 
not too great for a stout purlin, no principal raftets 
are necessary, and the whole may be rooted with short 
rafters of very slender scantling. But in a great uni- 
form roof, which has no intermediate supports, it re- 
quires at least some reasons for preferring this method 
of carcase-roofing to the simple method of making all 
the rafters alike. The methed of carcase-roofing re- 
quires the selection of the greatest logs of timber, which 
are seldom of equal strengthand soundness withthinner 
rafters. In these the outside planks can be taken off, 
and the best part alone worked up. It also exposes to 
all the defects of workmanship in the mortising of pur- 
lins, and the weakening of the rafters by this very 
mortising ; and it brings an additional load of purlins 
and short rafters. A roof thus constructed may surely 
be compared with a floor of similar construction. Here 
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there is not a shadow of doubt, that if-the girders were — 


sawed into planks, and these planks laid as joists suffici< 
ently near for carrying the flooring boards, they will 
have the same strength as before, except so much as 1s 
taken out of the timber by the saw. This will not 
amount to one-tenth part of the timber in the binding, 
bridging, and ceiling joists, which arean additional load; 
and all the mortises and other joinings are so many ch- 
minutions of the strength of the girders ; and as no part 
of a carpenter’s work requires more skill and accuracy 
of execution, we are exposed to many chances of im- 
perfection. But, not to rest on these considerations, 
however reasonable they may appear, we shall relate 
an experiment made by one on whose judgment and 

exactness we can depené!. 
Two models of floors were made 18 inches square of 
the fineet uniform deal; which had been leng seasoned. 
L12 The 
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The one consisted of simple joists, and the other was 
framed with girders, binding, bridging, and cciling 
joists. The plain joists of the one contained the same 
quantity of timber with the girders alone of the other, 
aud both were made by a most accurate workman. 
‘They were placed in wooden trunks 18 inches square 
within, and rested on a strong projection on the inside. 
Small shot was gradually poured in upon the floors, so 
as to spread uniformly over them. The plain joisted 
floor broke down with 487 pounds, and the carcase 
floor with 327. The first broke without giving any 
warning ; the other gave a violent crack when 294 
pounds had been poured in. 

A trial had been made before, and the loads were 
341 and 482. But the models having been made by a 
less accurate hand, it was not thought a fair specimen of 
the strength which night be given to a carcase floor. 

The only argument of weight which we can recol- 
lect in favour of the compound construction of roofs is, 
that the plain method would prodigiously increase the 
quantity of work, would admit nothing but long tim- 
ber, which would greatly add to the expence, and 
would make the garrets a merc thicket of planks. We 
admit this in its full force ; but we coutinue to be of 
the opinion that plain roofs are greatly superior in point 
of strength, and therefore should be adopted in cases 
where the great difficulty is to insure this necessary cir- 
cumstance, 

It would appear very neglectful to omit an account of 
the roofs putonround buildings, such as domes, cupolas, 
and the like. They appear to be the most difficult tasks 
in the carpenter art. But the difficulty lies entirely in 
the mode of framing, or what the French call the trait 
de charpenterie. ‘The view which weare taking of the 
subject, as a part of mechanical science, has little con- 
nection with this. It is plain, that whatever form of a 
truss is excellent in a squarebuilding must be equally so 
as one of the frames of a round one ; and the only dif- 
ficulty is how to manage their mutual intersections at 
the top. Some of them must be discontinued before 
they reach that length, and common sense will teach 
us to cut them short alternately, and always leave as 
many, that they may stand equally thick as at their first 
springing from the base of the dome. Thus the 
length of the purlins which reach from truss to truss 
will never be too great. 

The truth is, that a round building which gathers 
in at top, like a glass-house, a potter’s kiln, or a spire 
steeple, instead of being the most difficult to erect with 
stability, is of all others the easiest. Nothing can show 
this more forcibly than daily practice, where they are 
run up without centresand without scaffoldings ; and it 
requires grossb] unders indeed in the choice of their out- 
line to put them in much danger of falling from a want 
of equilibrium. In like manner, a dome of carpentry 
can hardiy fall, give it whet shape or what construction 
you will. It cannot fall unless some part of it flies out 
at the bottom : an iron hoop round it, or straps at the 
Joinings of the trusses and purlins, which make an equi- 
valent to a Koop, will effectuslly secure it. And as 
beauty requires that a dome shall spring almost perpen- 
dicularly fromthe wal, it is evident that there is baid- 
ly any thrust to force out the walls ‘The only part 
where this is to be guarded against is, where the ten- 
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Here it will be proper to make a course of firm horizon- 
tal joinings. | 

We doubt not but that domes of carpentry will now 
be raised of great extent. The Halle du Bled at Pa- 
ris, of 200 feet in diameter, was the invention of an in- 
telligent carpenter, the Sieur Moulineau. He was not 
by any means a man of sciencc, but had much more me- 
chanical knowledge than artisans usually have,and was 
conviiced that a very thin shellof timber might notonly 
be so shapedasto be nearly in equilibrio, butthat ifhoop- 
ed or firmily connected horizontally, it would have all 
the stiffness that was necessary ; and he presented his. 
project to the magistracy of Paris. The grandeur of it 
pleased them, but they doubted of its possibility. Be- 
ing a great public work, they prevailed on the Acade- 
my of Sciences to consider it. The members, who 
were competent judges, were instantly struck with the 
justness of Mr Moulineau’a principles, and astonished 
that a thing so plain had not been long familiar to eve. 
ry house-carpenter. It quickly became an universal to- 
pic of conversation, dispute, and cabal, in the polite 
circles of Paris. But the Academy having given a 
very favourable report of their opinion, the project was 
immediately carried into execution, and soon comple- 
ted ; and now stands as one of the great exhibitions of 
Paris. 

The construction of this dome is the simplest thing 
that can be imagined. The circular ribs which com- 
pose it consist of planks nine feet long, 13 inches broad, 
and three inches thick :. and each rib consists of three of 
these planks bolted tozether in such a manner that two 
points meet. A ribis begun, for instance, with a plank 
of three feet long standing between one of six feet and 
another of nine, and this is continued to the head of it. 
No machinery was necessary for carryingup such small 
pieces, and the whole went up like a piece of brick- 
layer’s work. At various distances these ribs were con- 
nected horizontally by purlins and iron straps, which 
made so many hoops to the whole. When the work 
had reached such a height, that the distance of the ribs 
was two-thirds of the original distance, every third rib 
was discontinued, and the space was left open and gla- 
zed. When carried so much higher thet the distance of 
the ribsis one-thirdof theoriginal distanee, every second 
rib (now consisting of two ribs very near each other) is 
in like manner discontinued, and the void is glazed. A 
little above this the heads of the ribs are framed into a 
circular ring of timber, which forms a wide opening in 
the middle ; over which is a glazed canopy or umbrella, 
with an opening between it and the dome for allowing 
the heated air to get out. All who have seen this dome 
say, that it is the most beautiful and magnificent object 
they have ever beheld. 

The only difficulty which occurs in the construction 
of wooden domes is, when they are unequally loaded, 
by carrying a heavy Janthern or cupcla in the middle. 
In such a cese, if the dome were a incre shell, it would 
be crushed in at the top, or the action of the wind on 
the lanthern might tear it out of its place. Such a 
deme must therefore consist of trus-ed frames. Mr 
Price has given a very good one in his plate OP, though 
much stronger in the trusses than there was any oc- 
casion for. This causes a “great lo-s of room, and 
throws the lights of the lanthern too far up. It is evi- 
dently copied from Sir Christopher Wren’s deme of 
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Roof. §t Paul’s church in London ; a model of propriety in 
y= its particular situation, but by no means a general mo- 
del of a wooden dome. It rests on the brick cone 
within it; end Sir Christopher has very ingeniously 

made use of it for stiffening this cone, as any intelligent 

person willperceivebyattending to its construction (See 


Price, Plate OP.). 


Fig. 28. Fig. 28. presents a dome executed in the Register 
Office in Edinburgh by James and Robert Adam, and 
is very agreeable to mechanical principles. ‘The span is 
50 feet clear, and the thickness is only 44. 

49 


We cannot take leave of the subject without taking 
Further re- . : 
marks on some notice of what we havealready spokenof withcom- 
‘Norman mendation’ by the name of Norman roofs. We called 
roofs them Norman, because they were frequently executed 
bythat people soon after their establishment in Italyand 
other parts of the south of Europe, and became the pre- 
vailing taste in all the great baronial castles. ‘Their ar- 
chitects were rivals to the Saracens and Moors, who a- 
bout that time built many Christian churches ; and the 
architecture which we now call Gothic seems to have 
arisen from their joint labours. 

The principle of a Norman roofis extremely simple. 
The rafters all butted on joggled king-posts AI’, BG, 
CH, &e. (fig. 29.), and braces or ties were then dis- 
posed in the intervals. In the middle of the roof HB 
and HD are evidently ties in a state of extension, 
while the post CH is compressed by them. Towards 
the walls on each side, as between B and F, and be- 
tween F and L, they are braces, and are compressed. 
The ends of the posts were generally ornamented with 
knots of flowers, embossed globes, and the like, and 
the whole texture of the truss was exhibited anddressed 
out. 

This construction admits of employing veryshort tim- 
pers ; and this very circumstance gives greater strength 
to the truss, because the angle which the brace or tie 
makes with the raftcr ismore open. We may also-per- 
ceive that all thrust may be taken off the walls. If 
thepieces AF, BF, LF, be removed, all the remaining 
diagonal pieces act as ties, and the pieces directed to 
the centre act as struts; and it may also be observed, 
that the principle will apply equally to a straight or 
flat roof or to a floor. A floor suchas a 6 c, having 
the joint in two pieces ab, 6 c, with a strut 6 d, and 
two ties, will require a much greater weight to break 
it than if it had a continued joist a c of the same scant- 
ling. And, lastly, a piece of timber acting as a tie is 
much stronger than the same piece acting as a strut: 
for in the latter situation it is exposed to bending, and 
when bent it is much Jess able to withstand a very great 
strain. It must be acknowledged, however, that this 
advantage is balanced by the great inferiority of the 
joints in point of strength. The joint of a tie depends 
wholly on the pins; for this reason they are never used 
in heavy works without strapping the joints with iron. 
In the roofs we are now describing the diagonal pieces 
ofthe middle part only act purely as ties, while those 
towards the sides act as struts or braces. Indeed they 
are seldom of so very simple construction as we have 
Fig, gg, described, and are more generally constructed like the 

sketch in fig. 30. having two sets of rafters AB, a, 
andthe angles are filled up with thinplanks, which give 
great stiffness and strength, They have also a double 


Fig, 29 
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set of purlins, which connect the different trusses. The 
roof being thus divided into squares, other purlins run 
between the middle points E of the rafters. The raf- 
ter is supported at E- by a check put between it and 
the under rafter. The middle point of each square of 
the roof is supported and stiffened by four braces, one 
of which springs from e, and its opposite from the si- 
milar part of the adjoining truss. ‘The other two bra- 
ces spring from the iniddle points of the lower purlins, 
which go horizontally from a and 6 to the next truss, 
and are supported by planks in the same manner as the 
rafters. By this contrivance the whole becomes very 
stiff and strong. | 

We hope that the reader will not be displeased with 
our having taken some notice of what was the pride of 
our ancestors, and constituted a great part of the fincry 
of the grand hall, where the feudal lord assembled his 
vassals and displayed his magnificence. The intelligent 
mechanic will see much to commend ; and all who look 
at these roofs admire their apparent flimsy lightness,and 
wonder at their duration. We have seen a hall of 57 
feet wide, the roof which was in four divisions, like a 
kirb roof, aud the trusses were about 16 feet asunder. 
They were single rafters, as in fig. 30.and their dimen- 
sions were only eight inches by six. The roof appeared 
perfectly sound, and had. been standing ever since the 
year 1425. 

Much of what has been said on this subject may be 
applied to the construction of wooden bridges and the 
centresforturning the archesof stone-bridges. But the 
farther discussion of this must be the employment of 
another article. 

ROOFING, the materials of which the roof of a 
house is composed. See the foregoing article. 

ROOK. See Corvus Ornitnoxoay Index. 

Rooks are very destructive of corn, especially of 
wheat. They search out the lands where it is sown, and 
watching them more carefully than the owners, they 
perceive when the secd first beginsto shoot up its blade ; 
this is the time of their fecding on it. They will not be 
at the pains of searching for it at random in the sown 
land, for that is more tronble than so small a grain will 
requite them for: but as soon as these blades appear, 
they are by themdirected, without loss of time or pains, 
to tlie places where the grains lie ; and in three or four 
days time they will root up such vast quantities, that a 
good crop is often thus destroyed in embryo. After a 
tew days the wheat eontinuing togrow, its blades appear 


green above ground; and then the time of danger from . 


these birds is over ; for then the seeds are so far robbed. 
of their mealy matter, that they are of no value to that 


bird, and it will no longer give itself the trouble to de-- 


stroy them. 

Whieat that is sown so carly as to shoot up rts green 
blades before the harvest is all carried in, is in. no dan- 
ger from these birds ; because while it is in 4 state 
worth their searching for, the scattered corn in the har- 
vest fields is easier come at, and they feed wholly cn 
this, neglecting the sown grain. But as this cannot al- 
ways be done, thefarmers, todrive away these ravencus 
and mischievous birds,dig holes inthe ground andstick 
up the feathers of rooks in them, and hang up dezd 
rooks on sticks in sevcral parts of tlie fields: but a!l 
this is of very little use ; for the living rooks will tear 
up the ground about the feathers, and under the dead 
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ones, to steal the seeds. A mnch better way than el- 
ther is to tear several rooks to pieces, and to scatter the 
piecees over the fields; but this lasts but a little while, 
for the kites and other birds of prey soon carry off the 
A gun is a good remedy 
while the person who has it is present; but as soon as he 
ig gone, they will return with redoubled vigour to the 
field and tear up every thing before them. 

The best remedy the farmer has is to watch well the 
time of the corn’s being inthe condition in which they 
feed upon it; and as this lasts only a few days, he 
should keep aboy in constant pay to watch the field 
from daybreak till the dusk of the evening. Every 
time they settle upon the ground to fly over it, the boy 
is to holloz, and throw up a dead rook into the air: 
this will always make them rise ; and by degrees they 
will be so tired of this constant disturbance, that they 
will seek out other places of preying, and will leave the 
ground even before the time of the corn’s being unfit 
for them. ‘The reason of ther rising at the tossing up 
of their dead fellow creature is, that they are a bird 
extremely apprehensive of danger, and they are always 
alarmed! when oue of their comrades rises. They take 
tris for the rising of an out-bird, and all fly off at the 
signal. 

ROOKE, Sim Georce, a gallant naval commander, 
born of an ancieut and honourable family in Kent, in 
1650. His merit raised him by regular steps to be 
viee-admiral of the blue: in whieh station he served in 
the battle of La Hogue, on the v2d of Vay 1692; 
when it wis owing to his vigorous behaviour, that the 
last strokewas given onthatimportant day, which threw 
the French entirely into eonfusion. But the next day 
he obtained still more glory ; for he had orders to go 
into La Hogue. and burn the enemy’s ships as they 
lay there. There weré 1% large men of war, which 
had crow:ied as far up as possible ; and the transports, 
tenders and am:munition ships, were disposed in sueha 
manner that it was thought impossible to burn them. 
Besides, the Freneh camp was in sight, with all the 
French and Irish troops that were to have been em- 
ployed in the invasion of England; and several batteries 
were raised on the coast, well provided with heavy ar- 
fillery. The vice-admiral made the necessary prepara- 
tions for obeying his orders, but found it impossible to 
carry in the ships of his squadron: he therefore ordered 
his light frigates to ply in close to the shore; and hav- 
ing manned out all his boats, went himself to givedirec- 
tions for the attack, burnt that very night six three- 
deck-ships, and the next day six more, from 76 to 60 
guns, together with most of the transports and ammu- 
nition vessels; and this under the fire of all the batteries 
just. mentioned, and in sight of all the French and lrish 


troops: yetthis bold actien cost the lives of no more 


than ten men. ‘The vice-admiral’s behaviour on this 
ccasion appeared so great to King William, that ha- 
ving ho opportunity at that time of promoting him, he 
settled a pension of 10001. per annum on him for life : 
and afterwards going to Portsmouth to view the fleet, 
went on board Mr Rooke’s ship, dined with him, and 
then conferred on him the honour of knighthood, he 
having a little before made him vice-admiral of the 
red. 
In consequence of other services he was in 1694 rai- 
sed to the rank of admiral of the blue: towards the close 
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_ by the bravery of the English seamen, the place was ta- 
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of the next year, he was admiral of the white; and Was 
also appointed admiral and commandery in clef’ in the ] 
Mediterranean. 
During King William’s reign, Sir George was twiee “"Y* 
elected meniber for Portsmouth ; and upon the acces- 
sion of Queen Arne in 1702, he was constituted viee- 
admiral and lieutenant of the admiralty of England, as 
also lieutenant of the fleets and seas of this kingdom. 
Upon the declaration of war against France, he was 
ordered to eommand a fleet sent against Cadiz, the 
duke of Ormond having the command of the land for 
ces. Qn his passage home, receiving an account that 
the galleons, under the escort of a strong French squa< 
dron, were got into the harbour of Vigo, he resolved 
to attack them; -and onthe 11th of October came be- 
fore the harbour of Rondondello, where the French 
conmmancer had neglected nothing necessaryfor putting 
the place in the best posture of defence. But not- 
withstanding this, a detachment of 15 English and 10 
Dutch men of war, of the line of battle, with all the 
fire ships, were ordered in ; the frigates and bomb-yves- 
sels followed ; the great ships moved after them, and 
the army landed near Rondondello. The whole service 
was performed under Sir George’s directions, with ad- 
mirable conduct and bravery; for, in short, all the ships 
were destroyed or taken, prodigious damage donetothe 
enemy, and vast wealth acquired by the allies. For 
this action Sir George received the thanks of the House 
of Commons, a day of thanksgiving was appointedboth 
by the queen and the states-general, and Sir Gcorge 
was appointed toa seat in the privy-council ; yet not- 
withstanding this, the House of Lords resolved to in- 
quire into his eonduct,at Cadiz. But he so fully jus- 
tified himself, that a vote was passed, approving his be- 
haviour. 
In the spring of the year 1704, Sir George command- 
ed the shipsof war which conveyed King CharlesIII. of 
Spain to Lisbon In July, he attacked Gibraltar ; when, 


ken on the 24th, thoughthe town was extremelystrong, 
well furnished with ammunition, and had 100 guns 
mounted, all faeing the sca and the narrow passes to the 
land : an action which was conceived and executed in 
less than a week ; though it has since endured sieges of 
many months continuance, and more than once baffled 
the united forces of France and Spain. This brave of- 
ficer being at last obliged, by the prevalence of party- 
spirit, to quit the service of his country, retired to his 
seat in Kent ; where he spent the remainder of lis days 
as a private gentleman. 

He was thrice married ; and by his second lady Mrs 
Luttrel left one son. He died January 24, 1708-9, 


in his 58th year, and was buried in Canterbury cathe- ; 
dral, where a monument is erected to his memory. In 

his private life he was a good husband and a kind mas- j 
ter, lived hospitably towards his’ neighbonrs, and left : 
behind him a moderate fortune 3 S50 moderate that when F 


he came to make his will, it surprised those who were 
present: but Sir George assigned the reason in a few 
words, * I do not leave much (said he), but what Ileave F 
was honestly gotten ; it never cost a sailor a tear, or the 
Nation a farthing.” | i 
ROOM, chamber, parlour, or other apartment in a 
house. See ARCHITECTURE and VENTILATION. 
ROOT, among botanists, denotes that part of a, 1 
plant 
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plant which imbibes the nutritious juices of the earth, 
and transmits them to the other parts. See PLanr and 
tADIX. 

Colour extracted from Roors. 
N° 41. 

Root, in Algebra and Arithmetic, denotes any num- 
ber which, multiplied by itself ouce or oftener, produces 
any other number ; and is called the square, cube, bi- 
guadrate, &c. rool, according to the number of multi- 
plications. Thus, 2 is the square of 4; the culbe-root 
of §; the biquadrate root of 16, &c. 

Roorofan equation, denotes the valueof the unknown 
quantity in anequation, which issuch aquantity,asbeing 
substituted instead of that unknownletter, intothe equa- 
tion, shall make «ll the terms to vanish, or both sides 
equal to each other. Thus, of the equation 37 4+5=14, 
the root or value of x is 3, because substituting 3 for x 
makes it become 94+-5=14. 

Roots, real and imaginary. The odd roots, as the 
$d, 5th, 7th, &c. of all real quantities, whether positive 
or negative, are real and are respectively positive or ne- 
gative. So the cube root of a’ is a, and of —a° is —a. 
But the even roots, as the 2d, 4th, 6th, &c. are only 
real when the quantity is positive, being imaginary or 
impossible when the quantity is negative. So the square 
rect of a? is a, which is real; but the square rvot of 
—’, that is ,/—a’, is imaginary or impossible, be- 
cause there is no quantity, neither --a@ nor —a, which 
by squaring will make the given negative square —«?. 

ROPE, is a word too familiar to need a defini- 
tion; and we need say no more than that it is only 
applied to a considerable collection of twisted fibres. 
Smaller bands are called lines, strings, cords ; and it is 
not applied with great propriety even to those, unless 
they are composed of smaller things of the same kind 
twisted together. Two hay bands twisted together 
would be called a rope. All the different kinds of this 
manufacture, from a fishing-line or whip-cord to the ca- 
ble of a first-rate ship of war, go by the general name 
of ConpaGE. 

Ropes are made of every substance that is sufficiently 
fibrous, flexible, and teriacious, but chiefly of the barks 
of plants. The Chinese and other orientals even make 
them of the ligneous parts of several plants, such as cer- 
tain bamboos and reeds, the stems of the aloes, the fi- 
brous covering of the cocoa nut, the filament of the cot- 
ton pod, and the leaves of some grasses suchasthe sparte 
(Lygeum, Linn.). The aloe (Agave, Linn.) and the 
sparte exceed all othersin strength. But the barks of 
plants are the most productive of fibrous matter fit for 
this manufacture. Those of the linden tree (T'iliz), of 
the willow, the bramble, the nettle, are frequently 
used: but hemp and flax are of all others the best ; and 
of these the hemp is preferred, and employed in all 
cordage exceeding the size of a line, and even in many 
of this denomination. 

Hemp is very various in its useful qualities. These 
are great strength, and the length and fineness of the 
fibre. Being a plant of very greedy growth, it sucks 
up much of the unaltered juices of the svil, and there- 
fire differs greatly according to its soil, climate, and 
eniture. The best in Europe comes to us through 
Riga, to which port it is Lrought from very distant 
places to the southward. It is known by the name cf 
Risa rein (that is, clean) hemp. Its fibre is not the 
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longest (at least in the dressed state in which we get 
it) of ll others, but it is the finest, most flexible, and 
strongest. ‘The next to this is supposed to be the Pe- 
tersburgh brauk hemp. Other hemps are esteemed 
nearly in the following order :—Riga outshot, Peters- 
burgh outshot, hemp from Konigsburg, Archangel, 
Sweden, Memel. Chucking is a name given toa hemp 
that comes from various places, long in the fibre, but 
coarse and harsh, and its strength is inferior to hemps 
which one would think weaker. Its texture is such, 
that it does not admit splitting with the hatchet so as 
to be more completely dressed. It is therefore kept in 
its coarse form, and used for inferior cordage. It is, 
however, a good and strong hemp, but will tot make 
fine work. There are doubtless many good hemps in 
the southern parts: f Europe, but little of them is 
brought to our market. Codilla, half clean, &c. are 
portions of the above-mentioned hemps, separated by 
the dressing, and may be considered as broken fibres 
of those hemps. 

Only the first qualities are manufactured for the rig 
ging of the royal navy and for the ships of the East 
India Company. 

RoPE-MAKING is an art of very great importance, and 
there are few that better deserve the attention of the in- 
telligent observer. Hardly any art can be carried on 
withont the assistance of the rope-maker. Cordage 
makes the very sinews and muscles of a ship ; and every 
inprovement which can be made in its preparation, ei- 
ther in respect to strength or pliab!eness, must be of im- 
mense service to the mariner, and tothe commerce and. 
the defence of nations. 

Wesliall givea very shortaccount of the manufacture; 
which will not indeed fully instruct the artificers, but 
will give such a view of the process as shall enable the 
reader to judge, from principles, of the propriety of the 
different parts of the manipulation, and perceive its de- 
fects, arid the means for removing them. 

The aim of the rope-maker is to unite the strength 
of a great number of fibres. This would be done in 
the completest manner by laying the fibres porallel to 
each other, and fastening tlie bundle at the two cnds:° 
but tlis would be of very limited use, because the fi- 
bres are short, not exceeding three feet and a half at an 
average. ‘They must therefore.be entangled together 
in such a manner that the strength of a fibre shall not 
be able to draw it out from among the rest of the bun- 
dle. This is done by twisting or twining them together, 


which causes them mutually to compress each other. 


When the fibres are so disposed in a long skain, that 


their ends succeed each other along its length, without. 
many of them meeting in one place, and this skain is. 


twisted round and round, we may cause them to com- 


press each other to any degree we please, and the fric-. 


tion on a fibre which we attempt to pull out may be 
more than its cohesion can overcome. It will therefore 
break. Consequentiy, if we pull at this twisted skain, 
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we will nct separate it by drawing one parcel out frora : 


among the rest, but the whole fibres will break ; and 
if the distribution of the fibres has been very equable,. 
the skain will.be nearly of the same strength in every 
part. If there is any part where many ends of fibres 

meet, the skain will break in that part. | 
We know very well that we can twist askain of 
fibres sv very hard, thot it will bre k with any attempt 
to 
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to twist it harder. In this state all the fibres are al- 
ready strained to the utmost of their strength. Such a 
skain of fibres can haveno strength. It cannot carry a 
weight, because eaeh fibre is already strauied in the 
same manner as if loaded with as much weight as it is 
able tobear. What we have said of this extreme ease 1s 
true in a certain extent of every degree of twist that we 
give the fibres. Whatever force is actually exerted by 
a twisted fibre, in order that it may sufficiently compress 
the rest to hinder them from being drawn out, must be 
considered as a weight hanging on that fibre, and must 
be deduced from its absolute strength of cohesion, before 
we can estimate the strength of the skain. The strength 
of the skain is the remainder of the absolute strength 
of the fibres, after we have deduced the force employ- 
ed in twisting them together. 

From this observation may be deduced a fundamental 
principle in rope-making, that all twisting, beyond what 
is necessary for preventing the fibres from being drawn 
out without breaking, diminishes the strength of the 
cordage, and should be avoided when in-our power. It 
is of importance to keep this in mind. | 

It is necessary then to twist the fibres of hemp toge- 
ther, in order to make a rone ; but we should make a 
very bad rope if we contented ourselves with twisting 
together a bunch of hemp sufficiently large to with- 
stand the strains to which the rope is to be exposed. 
As soon as we let it go out of our hands, it would un- 
twist itself, and be again a loose bundle of hemp ; for 
the fibres are strained, and they are in a considerable 
degree elastic ; they contract again, and thus untwist 
the rope or skain. It is necessary to continue the twist 
in such a manner, that the tendency to untwist in one 
part may act against the same tendency in another and 
balance it. The process, therefore, of rope-making is 
more complieated. 

The first part of this process is spINNING of ROPE- 
yarns. This is doue in various ways, and with differ- 
ent machmery, according to the nature of the intended 
cordage. ‘We shall confine our description to the ma- 
nufacture of the larger kinds, such as are used for the 
standing and running rigging of ships. 

An alley or walk is inelosed for the purpose, about 
200 fathoms Jong, and of a breadth suited to the extent 
of the.manufacture. It is sometimes covered above. 
At the upper end of this RopE-watx is set up the spin- 
ning-wheel, of a form resembling that in fig. 1. The 
band of this wheel goes over several rollers called 
WHIRLS, turning on pivots in brass holes. ‘The pivots 
at one end come through the frame, -and terminate in 
hittle heoks. The wheel being turned by a winch, 
gives motion in one direction to all those whirls. The 
spinner has a bundle of dressed hemp round his waist, 
with the two ends meeting before him. The hemp is 


“aid in this bundle in the same way that women spread 


the flax on the distaff. There is great variety ini this ; 


‘but the general aim is'to lay the fibres in such a man- 


ner, that as long as the bundle lasts there may be an 
equal number of the ends atthe extremity, and that a 
fibre may never offe. itself doublé or in a bight. ‘The 
spumer draws out « proper number of fibres, twists them 
with his fingers, and having got a sufficient length de- 
tached, he fixes it to the hook of a whirl. The wheel 
is now turned, and the skain is twisted, beeommg what 
is called a Ropg-yapn, and the spnner walks back- 


wards nown the rope-walk. The part already twisted — ftope. | 
draws along with it more fibres out of the bundle. The making 
spinner aids this with hisfingers, supplying hemp im due —\~F 
proportion as he walks awayfrom the wheel, and takng- 
eare that the fibres come in equally from both sides of 
lis bundle, and that they enter always with their ends, | 
and not. by the middle, which would double them. He , 
should also endeavour to enter cvery fibre at the heart 
of the yarn. This will cause all the fibres to mix equal- 
ly in maxing it up, and will make the work smooth, 
because one end of each fibre is by.this means buried 
among the rest, and the other end only lies outward ; 
and this, in passing throagh the grasp of the spinner, 
who presses it tight with his thumb and palm, is also 
made to lie smooth. The greatest fauit that can be 
committed in spinning is to allow a small thread to be 
twisted off from one side of the hemp, and then to cover 
this with hemp supplied from the other side: for it is 
evident that the fibres of the central thread make very 
long spirals, and the skin. of fibres which covers them 
must be much more oblique. This covering has but 
little connection with what is below it, and will easily 
be detached. But even while it remains, the yarn can- 
not be strong; for, on pulling it, the middle part, 
which lies the straightest, must bear all the strain, while 
the outer fibres, that are lying obliquely, are only 
drawn a little more parallel to the axis. This defect 
will always happen if the hemp be supplied in a consi- 
derable body toa yarn that is then spinning small. Into 
whatever part of the yarn it is made to enter, 1t becomes 
a sort of loosely connected wrapper. Such a yarn, when 
untwisted a little, will have the appearance of fig. 2. Fig. _ 
while a good yarn looks like fig. 3. A good spinner Fig-3 | 
therefore endeavours always to supply the hemp in the 
form of a tlin flat skain with his left hand, while his 
right is employed in grasping firmly the yarn that is 
twining off, and in holding it tight from the whirl, that 
it may not run into loops or KINKS. 

It is evident, that both the arrangement of the fibres 
and the degree of twisting depend on the skill and dex- 
terity of the spinner, and that he must be instructed, 
not by a book, but by a master. The degree of twist 
depends on the rate of the wheel’s motion, combined 
with the retrograde walk of the spinner. 

We may suppose him arrived at the dower end of the 
walk, or as far as is necessary for the intended length of 
his yarn. He calls out, and another spinner immedi- 
ately detaches the yarn from the hook of the whirl, 
gives it to another, who carries it aside to the reel, and 
this second spinner attaches his own hemp to the whirl 
hook. In the mean time, the first spinner keeps fast 
hold of the end of his yarn ; for the hemp, being dry, 
is very elastic, and if he were to let it go out of his hand 
it would instantly untwist, and become little better than 
loose hemp. He waits, therefore, till he sees the reeler 
begin to turn the reel, and he goes slowly up the walk, 
keeping the yarn of an equal tightness all the way, till 
he arrives at the wheel, where he waits with his yern in 
hand till anether spinner has finished his yarn. 1 he first 
spinner takes it off the whirl hook, joins it to hisown, that 
it may follow it on the reel, and begins a new yarn. 6 

_Rope-yarns, for the greatest purt of the large rig- Difiere) 
ging, are from a quarter of an inch to somewhat more kinds + 
than a third of an inch in circumference, or of such a ™*? 
size that 1€0 tathoms weigh from three and a half to i. 
four | 
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four pounds when white The different sizes of yarns 
are named fron the number of them contaimed in a 
strand of a rope of three inches in cirenmference. J°ew 
are so coarse that 16 will make a strand of British cor- 
dage ; 18 isnot unfrequent for cable yarns, or yarns 
spun from harsh and coarse hemp ; 25 is, we believe, 
the finest size which is worked up for the rigging of a 
ship. Much fincr are indeed spun for sounding lines, 
fishing lines, and many other marine uses, and for the 
other demands of society. Ten good spinners will work 
up above 600 weight of hemp in a day ; but this de- 
pends on the weather. In very dry weather the hemp 
is very elastic, and requires great attention to make 
smooth work. Inthe warmer climates, the spinner 
is permitted to moisten the rag with which he grasps 
the yarn in his right hand for each yarn. No work 
can be done in an openspinning walk in rainy weather, 
because the yarns would not take on the tar, if immedi-« 
ately tarred, and would rot if kept on the reel for a 
long time. | 

The second part of the process is the conversion of 
the yarns into what may with propriety be called a rope, 
cord, or lme. That we may have a clear conception of 
the principle which regulates this part of the process, 
we shall begin with the simplest possible case, the union 
of two yarns into one line. This is not a very usual 
fabric for rigging, but we select it for its simplicity. 

When hemp has been split into very fine fibres by the 
hatchel, it becomes exceedingly soft and pliant, and af- 
ter it has lain for some time in the form of fine yarn, it 
may be unreeled and thrown loose, without losing much 
of its twist. ‘Two such yarns may be put on the whirl 
of a spinning wheel, and thrown, like flaxen yarn, so 
as to make sewing thread. It is inthis way, indeed, 
that the sailmaker’s scwing thread is manufactured; and 
when it has keen kept on the reel, or on balls or bob- 
bins, for some time, it retains its twist as well as its uses 
require. But this is by no means the case with yarns 
spun for great cordage. The hemp is so elastic, the 
number of fibres twisted together is so great, and the 
diameter of the yarn (which is a sort of lever on which 
the elasticity of the fibre exerts itself) is so considerable, 
that no keeping will make the fibres retain this con- 
strained position. The end ofa rope yarn being thrown 
loose, it will immediately untwist, and this with consi- 
derale force and speed. It would, therefore, bea 
fruitless attempt to twist two such yarns together; yet 


the ingenuity of man has contrived to make use of this 


very tendency to untwist not only to counteract itself, 
but even to produce another and a permanent twist, 
which reqnires force to undo it, and which will recover 
itself when this force is removed. Every person must 
recollect that, when he has twisted a packthread very 
hard with his fingers between his two hands, if he slac- 
kens the thresd by bringing his hands nearer together, 
the packthread will immediately curl up, running into 
loops or kinks, and wil! even twist itselfinto a neat and 
firm cord. Familiar as this fact is, it would puzzle any 
person not accustomed to these subjects to explain it 
with distinctness. We shall consider it with some care, 
hot as a piece of mechanical curiosity, but as a funda- 
mental principle in this manufacture, which will give us 
clear instructions to direct us in the most delicate part 
of the whole process. And we beg the attention of the 
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Letmd, nd (fig. 4.) be two yarns fixed to one —V—™ 
point d, and let both of them be twisted, each round its “ig. 1. 


own axis, in the direction a } c, which will cause the 
fibres to lie in a screw form, as represented inthe figure. 
If the end d of the yarn m d were at liberty to tum 
round the point d, it would turn accordingly, as often 
as the end m is turned round, and the yarn would ac- 
quire no twist ; but being attached to some solid body, 
it Cannot turn without turning this body. It has, how- 
ever, this tendency, and the body must be forcibly pre- 
vented from turning. If it be held fast for a time, and 
then let go, it will be turned round, and it will not 
stop till it has turned as often as the end m has been 
twisted, and now all the twist will be undone. Thus 
it is the tendency of the yarn m d to untwist at the end 
d (because it is kept fast at m), which produces this 
motion of the body attached to it at d. What we 
have said of the yarn m dis equally true of the yarn 
nd. Both tend to turn, and will turn, the body at- 
tached at dround the common axis, in the same direc« 


tion in which they are twisted. Let fig. 5. be supposed Fig. 3s 


@ cross section of thetwo yarns touching each other at 
d, and there glued toa board. ‘The fibres of each pull 
obliquely, that is, they both pull away from the board, 
and pull laterally, The direction of this lateral pull of 
the fibres in the circumference of cach yarn is repre- 
sented by the little darts drawn round the circumfe- 
rences. ‘These actions directly oppose and balance each 
other at d ; but in the semicircles 0 e t, t fo, they evi- 
dently conspire to turn the board round in the same di- 
rection. ‘The same may be said of the outer halves of 
any circles described within these. In the inner halves 
of these inner circles the actions of some fibres oppose 
each other ; but in every circle there are many more 
conspiring actions than opposing ones, and the conspir- 
ing actions exert themselves by longer levers, so that 
their joint momentum greatly exceeds that of the oppo- 
sing forces. It may be demonstrated, that if all the 
fibres exert equal forces, the force which tends to tum 
the board round the common axis is two-thirds of the 
force employed to twist both the yarns. 

Suppose then that the solid bady to which the yarns 
are attached is at liberty to turn round the common 
axis; it cannot do this without carrying the yarns 
round with it. They must, therefore, turn round each 
other, and thus compose a rope or cord hd, having its 
component yarns (now called strands) lying ina ci 2c- 
tion opposite to that of the fibres in each strand. The 
rope will take this twist, while each of the strands is 
really untwisting, and the motion will not stop till all 
is again in equihbrio, Ifthe yarns had no diameter and 
no rigidity, their elastic contraction. would not be ba- 
lanced till the cord had made half the number of turns 
which had been given to that part of the yarn which is 
thus doubled up. But, asthe yarns have a sensible dia- 
meter, the same ultimate contraction of the fibres will 
be expended bythe twisting of the cord in fewer turns, 
even if the yarns had no rigidity. ‘The turns necessary 
for this purpose will be so much fewer, in proportion te 
the twist of the yarns, as the fibres of the yarn lie 
more obliquely, that is, as the yarns are more twisted. 
But further, this contractile force has to overcome the 
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rigidity or stiffness of the yarns. This requires force 
merely to bend it into the screw form ; and therefore, 
when all is again at rest, the fibres are in a state of strain, 
and the rope is not so much closed by doubling as it 
would have been had the yarns been softer. If any 
thing can be done to it in this state which will soften 
the yarns, it will twist itself more up. It has therefore 
a tendency to twist more up ; and if this be aided by an 
externa! force which will bend the strands, this will hap- 
pen. Beating it with a soft mallet will have this ef- 
fect ; or, if it be forcibly twisted till the fibres are al- 
lowed to contract as much as they would have done had 
the yarn been perfectly soft, the cord will keep this 
twist without any effort ; and this must be considered as 
its most perfect state, in relation to the degree of twist 
originally giventothe yarns. It will have no tendency 
to run into kinks, which is both troublesome and dan- 
gerous, and the fibres will not be exerting any useless 
effort. 

To attain this state should therefore be the aim of 
every part of this second process ; and this principle 
should be kept in view through the whole of it. 

The component parts of a rope are called strands, as 
has been already observed ; and the operation of uniting 
them with a permanent twist is called laying or closing, 
the latter term being chiefly appropriated to cables and 
other very large cordage. 

Lines and cordage less than 14 inches circumference 
are laid at the spinning-wheel. The workman fastens 
the ends of each of two or three yarns to separate whirl- 
hooks. The remote ends are united inaknot. This is 
put on one of the hooks of a swivel called the loper, re- 
presented in fig. 6. and care is. taken that the yarns are 
of equal lengths and twist. A piece of soft cord.is put 
on the other hook of the loper ; and, being put over a 
pulley several feet from the ground, a weight is hung on 
it, which stretches the yarn. When the workman sees 
that they are equally stretched, he orders the wheel to 
be turned in the same direction as when twining the 
yarns. This would twine them harder ; but the swivel 
of the loper gives way to the strain, and the yarns im- 
mediately twist around each other, and form a line or 
cord. In doing this the yarns lose their twist. This is 
restored by the wheel. But this simple operation would 
make a very bad line, which would be slack, and would 
not hold its twist ; for, by the turning of the loper, the 
strands twist immediately together, to a great distance 
from the loper. By this turning of the loper the yarns 
are untwisted. The wheel restores their twist only to 
that part of the yarns that remain separate from the 
others, but cannot do it in that part where they are al- 
ready twined round each other, because their mutual 
pressure prevents the twist from advancing. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to retard this tendency to twine, by 
keeping the yarns apart. This is done by a little tool 
called the top, represented in fig. 7. 

It is a truncated cone, having three or more notches 
along its sides, an a hance called the staf. This is 
put between the strauds, the small end next the loper, 
and it is pressed gently into the angle formed by the 
yarns which lie in the notches. The wheel being now 
tutned, the yarns are more twisted, or hardened wp, and 
their pressure on the top gives it a strong tendency to 
come out of the angle, and also to turn round. ‘The 
workman dees mot allow this till he thinks the yarns 
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sufficiently hardened. Then he yields to the pressure, Ro. 
and the top comes away from the swivel, which imme- making 
diately turns round, and the line begins to lay..—Gra« “-\~ 
dually yielding to this pressure, the workman slowly 
comes up towards the wheel, and the laying goes on, 

till the top is at last close to the wheel, and the work is 

done. In the mean time, the yarns are shortened, both 

by the twining of each and the laying of the cord. The | 
weight, therefore, gradually rises. The use of this 
weight is evidently to oblige the yarn to take a proper 
degree of twist, and not run into kinks. 

A cord or line made in this way has always some 
tendency to twist a little more. However little friction 
there may be in the loper, there is some, so that the 
turns which the cord has made in the laying are not 
enough to balance completely the elasticity of the yarns; 
and the weight being appended causes the strands to be 
more nearly in the direction of the axis, in the same 
manner as it would stretch and untwist a little any rope 
to which it is hung. On the whole, however, the twist of 
a laid line is permanent, and not like that upon thread 
doubled or thrown in a mill, which remains only in con- 
sequence of the great softness and flexibility of the yarn. 

The process for laying or closing large cordage is Largeo, 
considerably different from this. The strands of which hawse- 
the rope is composed consist of many yarns, and re- laid cor 
quire a considerable degree of hardening. This cannot eo + 
be done by a whirl driven by a wheel band ; it requires ¢, 
the power of a crank turned by the hand. The strands, 
when properly hardened, become very stiff, and when 
bent round the top are not able to transmit force enough 
for Jaying the heavy and unpliant rope which forms 
beyond it. Thie elastic twist of the hardened strands 
must, therefore, be assisted by an external force. All 
this requires a different machinery anda different process. 9) 

At the upper end ofthe walk is fixed up the tackle- ygachin 
board, fig. 8. This consists of a strong oaken plank and m 
called a breast-board, having three or more holes in it, of usr} 
such as A, B, C, fitted with brass or iron plates. Into ™ * ! 
these are put iron cranks, called heavers, which have | 
hooks, or forelocks, and keys, on the ends of their 
spindles. They are placed at such a distance from each 
other, that the workmen do not interfere with each 
other while turning them round. This breast-board is 
fixed to the top of strong posts well secured by struts 
or braces facing the lower end of the walk. At the 
lower end is another breast-board fixed to the upright 
posts of a sledge, which may he loaded with stones or 
other weights. Similar cranks are placed in the holes 
of this breast-board. The whole goes by the name of 
the sledge ; (see fig. 9.). The top necessary for closing Fig. 9. 
large cordage is too heavy to be held in the hand. It 
therefore has a long staff, which has a truck on the 
end. ‘Tlis rests on the ground; but even this is not | 
enough in laying great cables. The top must be sup- | 
ported on a carriage, as shown in fig. 10. where it must Fig.) 
lie very steady, ana need no attendance, beeause the ma- 
ster workman has sufficient employment in attending to 
the manner in which the strands close behind the top, 
end in helping them by various methods. The top is, 
therefore, fixed to the carriage by lashing its staff to 
the two upright posts. A piece of soft rope, or strap, 
is attached to the handle of the top by the middle, and 
its two ends are brought back and wrapped several times 
tight round the rope, in the direction of its twist, and 
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This is shown at W, and it greatly as- 
This both 
keeps the top from flying too far from the point of 
union of the strands, and brings the strands more regu- 
larly into their places. 

The first operation is warping the yarns. At each 
end of the walkare frames called warping frames, which 
carry a great number of reels or winches filled with 
rope-yarn. The foreman of the walk takes off a yarn 
end from each, till he has made up the number neces- 
sary for his rope or strand, and bringing the ends toge-« 
ther, he passes the whole through an iron ring fixed to 
the top ofa stake driven into the ground, and draws 
them through : then a knot is tied on the end of the 
bundle, and a workman pulls it through this ring till 
the intended length is drawn off the reels. Tlie end is 
made fast at the bottom of the walk, or at the sledge, 
and the foreman comes back along the skain of yarns, 
to see that none are hanging slacker than therest. He 
takes up in his hand such as are slack, and draws them 
tight, keeping them so till he reaches the upper end, 
where he cuts the yarns to a length, again adjusts their 
tightness, and joins them all together in a knot, to 
which he fixes the hook of a tackle, the other block of 
whichisfixed toafirm post, calledthe warptng-post. ‘The 
skain is well stretched by this tackle, and then separated 
into its different strands. Each of these is knotted a- 
part at both ends. The knots at their upper ends are 
made fast to the hooks of the cranks in the tackle-board, 
and those at their lower ends are fastened to the cranks 
in the sledge. The sledge itself is kept in its place by 
a tackle, by which the strands are again stretched in 
their places, and every thing edjusted, so that the sledge 
stands square on the walk, andthena proper weight 
is laidon it. The tackle is now cast off and the cranks 
are turned at both ends, in the contrary direction to 
the twist of the yarns. (In some kinds of cordage 
the cranks are turned the same way with the spinning 
twist). By this the strands are twisted and hardened 
up ; and as they contract by this operation, the sledge 
is dragged up the walk. When the foreman thinks the 
strands sufficiently hardened, which he estimates by 
the motion of the sledge, he orders the heavers at the 
cranks to stop. The middle strand at the sledge is ta- 
ken off from the crank. This crank is taken out, and 
a stronger one put in its place at D, fig.9. The other 
strands are taken off from their cranks, and all are join- 
ed on the hook which is now in the middle hole. ‘The 
top is then placed bet ween the strands, and, being press- 
ed home to the point of their union, the carriage is 
placed under it, and it is firmly fixed down. Some 
weight is taken off the sledge. ‘lhe heavers now begin 
toturnat both ends. Those at the tackle-board con- 
tinue to turn as they did before ; but the heavers at the 
sledge turn in the opposite direction to the former mo- 
tion, so that the cranks at both ends are now turning 
one way. By the motion of the sledge crank the top 


beund down. 


is forced away irom the knot, and the rope begins to. 


close. The heaving at the upper end restores to the 
strands the twist which they are constantly losirg by the 
laying of the rope. The workmen judge of this by 
making a chalk mark on intermediate pints of the 
strands, where they l'e on the stakes which are set up 
along the walk for their support. If the twist of the 
strands is diminished by the motion of closing, they 
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will lengthen, and the chalk mark willanove away from 
the tackle-board : but if the twist increases by turning 
the cranks at the tackle-board, the strands will shorten, 
and the mark will come nearer to it. 

As the closing of the rope advances, the whole 
shortens, and the sledge is dragged up the walk. The 
top moves faster, and at last reaches the upper end of 
the walk, the rope being now laid. In the mean time 
the sledge has moved several fathoms from the place 
where it was when the laying began. 

These motions of the s!edge and top must be exactly 
adjusted to each other. The rope must be of a certain 
length. Therefore the sledge must stop at a certain 
place. At that moment the rope should be laid ; that 
is, the top should be at thetackle-board. In this con- 
sists the address of the foreman. He has his attention 
directed both ways. He looks at thestrands, and when 
he sees any of them hanging slacker between the stakes 
than the others, he calls to the heavers at the tackle- 
board to heave more upon that strand. He finds it 
more difficult to regulate the motion ofthetop. It re- 
quires a considerable: force to keep it in the angle of the 
strands, and it is always dispesed to start forward. To 
prevent or check this, some straps of soft rope are 
brought round the staff of the top, and then wrapped 
several times round the rope behind thie top, and kept 
firmly down by a lanyard or bandage, as is shown in 
the figure. This both holds back the top and greatly 
assists the laying of the rope, causing the strands to fall 
into their places, and keep close to each other. This is 
sometimes very difficult, especially in ropes composed of 
more than three strands, It will greatly improve the 
laying the rope, if the top have a sharp, smeoth 
tapering pin of hard wood, pointed at the end, project. 
ing so far from the middle of its smaller end that it 
gets in between the strands which are closing. This 
supports them, and makes their closing more gradnal 
and regular. The top, its notches, the pin, and the 
warp or strap, which is lapped round the rope, are all 
smeared with grease or svap to assist the closing. The 
foreman judges of the progress of closing chiefly by his 
acquaintance with the walk, knowing that when the 
sledge is abreast of a certain stake the top should be a. 
breast of a certain other stake. When he finds the top 
too far down the walk, he slackens the motion at the 
tackle-board, and makes the men turn briskly at the 
sledge. By this the top is forced up the walk, and the 
laying of the rope accelerates, while the sledge remains 
in the same place, because the strands are losing their 
twist, and are lengthening, while the closed rope is 
shortening. When, on the other hand, he thinks the 
top too far advanced, and fears that it will be at the 
head of the walk before the sledge has got to its proper 
place, he makes the men heave briskly o1 the strands, 
and the heavers at the sledge crank to work softly.— 
This qnickens the motion of the s!edige by shortening 
the strands; and by thus compensating what has 
been overdone, the sledge and top come to their places 
at once, and the work appears to answer the intention. 

But this is a bad manuer of proceeding. 
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dent, that if the strands be kept to one degree of hard- proprieties 


ness throughout, and the heaving at the sledge be um- 
formly continued, ihe rope will be uniform. It ma 
be a little longer or shorter than-was intended, and the: 
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Rope- the strands, in which case it will not keep it; or it may 
making» }e too slack, and the rope willtend to twist more. Ei- 
ther of these faults is diseoverable by slackening the 

rope before it come off the hooks, and it may then be 
correeted. But if the error in one place be compensated 

by that in another, this will not be easily seen before 

taking off the hooks ; and if it is a large and stiff rope, 

it will hardly ever come to an equable state in its different 

parts, but will be apt to run into loops during service. 

It is, therefore, of importance to preserve the uni- 

formity throughout the whole. M. Du Hamel, in his 

great work on rope-making, proposes a method which 

is very exact, but requires an apparatus which is cum- 


14 bersome, and which would be mitch in the way of the 
another workmen. We think that the following method would 
method ye extremely easy, embarrass no one, and is perfectly 
a oscd, exact. Having determined the proportion between the 


velocity of the top and sledge, let the diameter of the 
truck of the top carriage be to that of another truck 
fixed to the sledge, in the proportion of the velocity of 
the top to that of the sledge. Let a mark be made on 
the rim of each ; Ict the man at tlic slédge make a sig- 
nal every time that the mark on the sledge truck is up- 
permost. The mark on the carriage truck should be 
uppermost at the same instant ; and in this way the 
foreman knows the state of the rope at all times with- 
eut quitting his station. Thus, in making a cable of 
120 fathoms, it is usual to warp the yarns 180 fathoms, 
and to harden them up to 140 before closing. There- 
fore, in the closing, the top must have 140 fathoms, 
and the sledge only 20. The diameter of the carriage 
truck should thcrefore be seven times the diameter of 
the sledge truck. 

We have hitherto proceeded on the supposition, that 
the twist produced by the cranks is propagated fircely 
along the strands and along the closing rope. But 
this is not the case. It is almost unavoidable that the 
twist is greater in the neighbourhood of the crank 
which produces it. The strands are frequently of very 
considerable weight, and lie heavy on the stakes. Force 
is thercfore necessary to overcome their friction, and it 
is only the overplus that is propagated beyond the stake. 
It is proper to lift them up from time to time, and let 
them fall down again, as the sawer does with his 
marking line. This helps the twist to run along the 
strand, But this is not enough for the closed rope, 
which is of much greater weight, and much stiffer.—. 
When the top approaches the tacklce-board, the heaving 
at the sledge could not cause the strands immediately be- 
hind the top to close well, without having previously 
produced an extravagant degree of twist in the inter- 
mediate rope. The effort of the crank must therefore 
be assisted by men stationed along the rope, each fur- 
nished with atool called awoolder. This is a stout oak 
stick about three feet long, having a strap of soft rope- 
yarn or cordage fastened on its middle or end. The 
strap is wrapped round the laid rope, and the workman 
works with the stick as.a lever, twisting the rope round 
in the direction of the crank’s motion. The woolders 
should keep their eye on the men at the crank, and 
make their motion correspond with his. Thus they 
send forward the twist produced by the crank, without 
either inereasing or diminishing it, in that part of the 
rope which lies between them and the sledge. 
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It is usual before taking the rope from the hooks to 
heave a while at the sledge end, in order to harden the 
rope a little. ‘They do: this so as to take it up about ’ 
vo _ The propriety or impropriety of this practice de- 
pends entirely on the proportion which has been previ. 
ously observed between the hardening of the strands and 
the twisting of the elosing rope. It is, in all cases, 
better to adjust these precisely, and then nothing re- 
mains to be done when the top has arrived at. the upper 
end of the walk. The making of two strand and three 
strand line pointed out the principle whicli should be 
attended to in this casc; namely, that the twist given 
to the rope in laying should be precisely what a per- 
fectly soft rope would give to itself. We do not see 
any reason for thinking that the proportion between the 
number of turns give to the strands and the number 
of turns given to the laid lie by its own elasticity, will 
vary by any difference of diametcr. We would there- 
fore recommend to the artists to settle this proportion 
by experiment. The linc should be made of the finest, 
smallest, and softest threads or yarn. These should be 
made into strands, and the strands should be harden- 
ed up in the direction contrary to the spinning twist. 
The rope should then be laid, hanging perpendicularly, 
with a small weight on the top to keep it down, and a 
very small weight at the end of the rope. The num- 
ber of turns given to the strands should be carefully 
noticed, and the number of turns which thie rope takes 
of itself in closing. The weight should then be taken 
off, and the rope will make a few turns more. This 
whole number will never cxcced what is necessary for 
the equilibrium ; and we imagine it will not fall much 
short of it. We are clearly of opinion that an exact ads 
justment of this particular will tend greatly to improve 
the art of rope-making, and that experiments on good 
principles for ascertaining this proportion would be 
highly valuable, because there is no point about which 
the artists themselves differ more in their opinions and 
practice. 13 
The cordage, of which we have been describing the Mode of 
manufacture, is said to be HAWSER LAID. It is not making 
uncommon to make ropes of four strands. These are _ 
used for shrouds, and this cordage is therefore called (rir f 
SHROUD-LAID Cordage. A rope of the same size and strands, | 
weight must be smoother when it has four strands, be- r 
cause the strands are smaller: but it is more difficult 
to lay close. When three cylindrical strands are simply 
laid together, they leave a vacuity at the axis amounting 
to x, of the section of a strand. This is to be filled 
up by compressing the strands by twisting them. Lach 
must fill up 3 of it by changing its shape; and 4 of this 
change is made on each side of the strand. The great- 
est change of shape therefore madc on any one part of 
a strand amounts only to 54, of the section of the 
strand. The vacuity between four cylinders is 77 of 
one of them. ‘This being divided into eight parts, is 
zg Of a strand, and is the greatest compression which 
any part of it has to undergo. This is nearly five times 
greater than the former, and must be more difficult to 
producc. Indeed it may be seen by looking at the fi- 
gures 11. and 12. that it will be easier to compress a Fig. 1].é 
strand into the obtuse angle of 120 degrees than into 12 
the right angle of 90; and without reasoning more 
about the matter, if appears that the diffenlty will in- ! 
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crease with the number of strands. Six strands must 
touch each other, aud form an arch leaving a hollow in 
the middle, into which one of the strands will slip, and 
then the rest will not completely surround it. Such a 
rope would be uneven on the surface. It. would be 
weak ; because the central strand would be slack in 
comp»rison of the rest, and would not be exerting its 
whole force when they are just ready to break. We 
see then thata four strand rope must be more difficult 
to lay well than a hawser-laid rope. With care, how- 
ever, they may be laid well and close, and are much 
used in the royal navy. 

Ropes are made of four strands, with a heart or 
strand in the middle. This gives no additional strength, 
for the reason just now given. Its only use is to make 
the work better and more easy, and to support all the 
strands at the same distance from the axis of the rope. 
This is of great consequence ; because when they are 
at unequal distances from the axis, some must be more 
slopiug than others, and they will not resist alike. This 
heart is made of inferior stuff, slack laid, and of a size 
just equal to the space it is to fill) When a rope of 
this fabric has been longused and becomeunserviceable, 
and is opened out, the heart is always found cut and 
chaffed to pieces, like very short oakum. This happens 
as follows: When the rope is violently strained, it 
stretches greatly ; because the strands surround the axis 
obliquely, and the strain draws them into a position 
more parallel to the axis. But the heart has not thie 
obliquity of parts, and cannot stretcli so much ; at the 
same time its yarns are firmly grasped by the hard 
strands which surround them ; they must therefore be 
torn into short pieces. 

The process for laying a rope with a heart is not 
very different from that already described. The top 
has a hole pierced through it, in the direction of the 
axis. The skain or strand intended for the heart passes 
through this hole, and is stretched along the walk. A 
boy attends it, holding it tight as it is taken into 
the closing rope. But a little attention to what has 
been said will show this niethod to be defective. ‘The 
wick will have no more turns than the laid rope; and 
as it lies in the very axis, its yarns will be much 
straighter than the strands. Therefore when the rope 
is strained and stietched, the wick cannot stretch as 
much as the laid strands ; and being firmly grasped by 
them, it must break into short pieces, and the strands, 
having lost their support in those places, will sink in, 
and the cordage grow loose. We should endeavour to 
enable all to stretch alike. The wick therefore should 
be twisted in the same manner as the strands, perhaps 
even a little more. It will thus communicate part of 
its strength to the rope. Indeed it will not be so uni- 
formly solid, and may chance to have three spiral va- 
Cuities. But that this does no harm, is quite evident 
from the superior strength of cabie-laid cordage, to be 
described presently, which has the same vacuities. In 
this way are the main and fore stays made for ships of 
the line. They are thought stronger than hawser- 
laid ropes ; but unfit for running rigging, because their 
strands are apt to get out cf their places when the rope 
1s drawn into loops. It is also thought that the heart 
retains water, rots, and communicates its putrefaction to 

the surrounding strands. 
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Such is the general and essential process of rope-ma- 


Rope- 


king. The fibres of hemp are twisted into yarus, that , ™king- 


they may make a line of any length, and stick among 
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each other with a force equal to their own cohesion. Recapitu- 


The yarns are made into cords of permanent twist by 
laying them ; and, that we may have a rove of any. de- 
gree of strength, many yarns are united in one strand, 
for the same reason that many fibres were united in one 
yarn ; and in the course of this process it is in our 
power to give the rope a solidity and hardness which 
makes it less penetrable by water, which would rot it in 
a short while. Some of these purposes are inconsistent 
with others: and the skill of a rope-maker lies in ma- 
king the best compensation ; so that the rope may on 
the whole be the best in point of strength, pliancy, and 
duration, that the quantity of hemp in it can produce. 


lation. 
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There is another species of cordage in very general Mode of 


use. A rope of two or more strands may be used asa 
strand, in order to compose a still larger rope ; and in 
this manner are cables and other ground tackle com- 
monly made; for this reason such cordage is called 
CABLE-LAID cordage. 

The process of cable-laying hardly differs from that 
of hawser-laying. Three ropes, in their state of per- 
manent twist, may be twisted together; but they will 
not hold it, like fine thread, beevuse they are stiff and 
elastic. They must ilerefore be treated like strands 
for a hawser. We must give them an additional twist, 
which will dispose them to lay or close themselves ; and 
this disposition must be aided by the workmen at the 
sledge. We say the twist should be an addition to their 
twist as a rope. A twist in the opposite direction will 
indeed give them a disposition to close behind the top ; 
but this will be very small, and the ropes (now strands) 
will be exceedingly open, and will become more open 
in laying. ‘The twist is therefore given in the direc- 
tion of their twist as a rope, or opposite to that of the 
primary strands, of which the ropes are composed. 
These primary strands are thereforepartly untwisted in 
cable-leying a rope, in the same manner as the yarns 
are untwisted in the usual process of rope-making. 

We need not insist farther on this part of the manu- 
facture. The reader must be sensible that the hawsers 
intended for strands of a cable must not be so much 
twisted as those intended to remain hawsers ; tor the 
twist given to a finished hawser is presumed tobe that 
which renders it most perfect, and it must be injuredby 
any addition. The precise proportion, and the distri- 
bution of the working up betwcen the hardening of the 
strands and closing the cable, is a subject about.which 
the artists are no better agreed than in the case of haw. 
ser-laid cordage. We did not enter on this subject 
while describing the process, because the introduction 
of reasonings and princip'es would have hurt the sims 
plicity of the description. The reader being now ac- 
quainted with the different parts of the manipulation, 
and knowing what can be done on any occasion, will. 
now be able to judge of the propriety of the whole, 
when he learns the principle on which the strength of 
a rope depends. 


We have already said, that a rope-yarn should be 


twisted till a fibre wi'l break rather than be pulled out 
from among the rest, and that all twisting beyond this is 


making 


cable-laid 


corduge. 
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this maxim upon this plain consideration, that it is need- 
less to bind them closer together, for they will already 
break rather than come ont; and because this closer 
binding is produced only by forcibly wrapping the out- 
er fibres round the inner, and drawing the outer ones 
tight. Thus these fibres are on the stretch, and are 
strained as if a weight were hung on each of them. 
The process of laying lines, of'a permanent twist, shows 
that we must doa little more. We must give the yarn 
a degree of elastic contractility, which will make it lay 
itself and form a line or cord which will retain its twist. 
This must leave the fibres of the yarns in a state of 
greater compression than is necessary for just keeping 
them together. But more than this seems to be need- 
less and hurtful. The same maxim must direct us in 
forming a rope consisting of strands, containing morc 
than one yarn. A needless excess of twist leaves them 
strained, and less able to perform their office in the 
rope. 

It not unfrequently happens, that the workman, in 
order to make his rope solid and firm, hardens up 
the strands till they really break : and we believe that, 
in the general practice of making large hawsers, many 
of the outer yarns in the strands, especially those which 
chance to be outermost in the laid rope, and are there- 
fore most strained, are broken during the operztion. 

. But there is another consideration which should also 
make us give no greater twist in any part of the opera- 
tion than is absolutely necessary for the firm cohesion of 
the parts, and this independent of the strain to which 
the fibres or yarns are subjected. Twisting causes all 
the fibres to lie obliquely with respect to the axis or 
general direction of the rope. Itmay just happen that 
one fibre or one yarn shall keep in the axis, and remain 
straight ; all the rest must be oblique, and the more 
oblique as they are farther from the axis, and as they 
are more twisted. Now it is to be demonstrated, 
that when any strain is given to the rope in the direc. 
tion of its length, a strain greater than this is actually 
excited on the oblique fibres, and so much the greater 
as they are more oblique; and thus the fibres which 
are already the weakest are exposed to the greatest 
sirains. 

Let CF (fig. 13.) represent a fibre hanging from a 
hook, and loaded with a weight F, which it is just able 
to bear, but not more. This weight may represent the 
absolute force of the fibre. Jet such another fibre be 
jaid over the two pulleys A, B (fig. 14.), which are in 
a horizontal line AB, and let weights F and f, equal 
to the former, be hung on the ends of this fibre, while 
another weight R, less than the sum of F and f is hung 
on the middle point C by a hook or thread. This weight 
will draw down the fibre into such a position ACB, 
that the three weights F, R, and/f, are in equilibrio by 
the intervention of the fibre. We affirm that this weicht 
R is the measure of the relative strength of the fibre in 
relation to the form ACB; for the fibre is equally 
stretched in all its parts, and therefore in every part it 
is Strained by the force F. If therefore the weights F 
and f are held fast, and any addition is made to the 
weight R, the fibre must break, being already strained 
to its full strength ; therefore R measures its strength 
in relation to its situation. Complete the parallelogram 
ACBD, and draw the diagonal CD; because AD is 
horizontal, and AC=BC, DC is vertical, and coins 
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cides with the direction CR, by which the weight R 
acts. 
in equilibrio. 
sides of a triangle, which have the same directions ; or, 
the force acting in the direction CA is to that acting 
in the direction CR asCAtoCD. The point R is sup. 
ported by the two forces CA, CB, which are equivalent 
to CD; and therefore the weight F is to the weight R 
as CAisto CD. Therefore the absolute strengths of 
the two fibres, AC, BC, taken separately, are greater 
than their united strengths in relation to their position 
with respect to CR: and since this proportion remains 
the same, whatever equal weights are hung on at F and 
F, it follows, that when any strain DC is made to act on 
this fibre in the direction DC, it excites a greater strain 
on the fibre, because CA and CB taken together are 
greater thanCD. Each fibre sustains a strain greater 
than the half of CD. 

Now let the weight R be turned round the axis CR. 
This will cause the two parts of the fibre ACB to lap 
round each other, and compose a twisted line or cord 
CR, as in fig. 15. and the parallelogram ACBD will 
remain of the same form, by the yielding of the weights 
F and _f, as is evident from the equilibrium of forces. 
The fibre will always assume that form which makes the 
sides and diagonal in the proportion of the weights. 
While the fibres lap round each other, they are strained 
to the same degree, that is, to the full extent of their 
strength, and they remain in this degree of strain in 
every part of the iine or cord CR. If therefore cach 
of the fibres has the strength AB, the cord has the 
strength DC ; and if F and f be held fast, the smallest 
addition to R will break the cord. The sum of the 
absolute strength of the two fibres of which this thread 
is composed is to the sum of their relative strengths, or 
to the strength of the thread, as AC-+-CB is to CD, or 
as AC is to EC. 

If the weights F and f are not held fast, but allowed 
to yield, a heavier weight r may be hung on at C with- 
out breaking the fibre ; for it will draw it into another 
position Ac B, such that 7 shall be in equilibrio with F 
and f. Since F and fremain the same, the fibre is as 
much strained as before. Therefore make cia, ¢ b equal 
to CA and CB, and complete the parallelogram ac 6 d, 
cd will now be the measure of the weight 7, because it 
is the equivalent of ca andcb. It is evident that cd 
is greater than CD, and therefore the thread formed by 
the lapping of the fibre in the position ac is stronger 
than the former, in the proportion of cd to CD, or ce 
to CE. The cord is therefore so much stronger as the 
fibres are more parallel to the axis, and it must be 
strongest of all when they are quite parallel. Bring the 
pulleys A, B, close to each other. It is plain that if 
we hang on a weight R less than the sum of F and 7; 
it cannot take down the bight of the fibre ; but if equal 
to them, although it cannot pull it down, it will keep 
it down. In this case, when the fibres are parallel to 
each other, the strength of the cord (improperly so 
called) is equal to the united absolute strengths of the 
fibres. 

It is easy to see that the length of each of the fibres 
Which compose any part CR of this cord is to the 
length of the part of the cord as AC to EC ; and this 
18 the case even although they should lap round a cylin- 
der of any diameter. This will appear very clearly to 

any 
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any person who considers the thing with attention. Let 
ac (fig. 16.) be an indefinitély small portion of the 
fibre which is lapped obliquely round the cylinder, and 
let HKG be asection perpendicular to the axis. Draw 
ae parallel to the axis, and draw ec to the centre of the 
circle HKG, aud ae’ parallel toe c. It is plain that e’c 
is the length of the axis corresponding to the small por- 
tien ac, and that e’ c is equal to a e. 

Hence we derive another manner of expressing the 
ratio of the absolute and relative strength ; and we may 
say that the absolute strength of a fibre, which has the 
same obliquity throughout, is to its relative strength as 
the length of the fibre to the length of the cord of which 
it makes a part. And we may say, that the strength of 
a rope is to the united absolute strength of its yarns as 
the length of the cord to the length of the yarns ; for al- 
though the yarns are tn various states of obliquity, they 
contribute to the strength ofthe cord in as much as they 
contribute immediately to the strength of the strands. 
The strength of the yarns is to that of the strands as the 
length of the yarns to that of the strands, and the 
strength of the strands is to that of the rope as the 
length of the first to that of the last. 

And thus we see that twisting the fibres diminishes 
the strength of the assemblage ; because their obliquity, 
which is its necessary consequence, enables any external 
furce to excite a greater strain on the fibres than it 
could have excited had they remained parallel; and 
since a greater degree of twisting necessarily produces a 
greater obliquity of the fibres, it must more remarkably 
diminish the strength ofthe cord. Moreover, since the 
greater obliquity cannot be produced without a greater 
strain in the operation of twisting, it follows, that im- 
moderate twisting is doubly prejudicial to the strength 
of cordage. 

These theoretical deductions are abundantly confirm- 
ed by experiment ; and as many persons give their as- 
sent more readilyto a general proposition when present- 
ed as an induction from unexceptionable particulars, 
than when offered as the consequence of uncontroverted 
principles, we shall mention some of the experiments 
which have been made on this subject. Mr Reaumur, 
one of the most zealous, and at the same time judicious, 
observers of nature, made the following experiments. 
(Mem. Acad. Parts, 1711). 

4. A thread, consisting of 832 fibres of silk, each of 
which carried at amedium 1 drain and 18 graius, would 
hardly snpport 53 pounds, and sometimes broke with 
6 pounds. The sum of the absolute strengths of the 
fibres. is 1040 drams, or upwards of 8 pounds 2 oun- 
Ces. 

_ 2. A skain of white thread was examined in many 
places. Every part of it bore 93 pounds, bet none of 
it would bear 19. 
2 yarns it broke with 16-ponnds. 

3. Three threads were twisted together. Their mean 
strength was very nearly 8 pounds. It broke with 174, 
Whereas it should have carried 24. 


4. Four threads were twisted. Their mean strength . 
was 73. It broke with 214 instead of 30. Four threads, | 


whose strength was nearly 9 pounds, broke with 22 in- 
stead of 36. 

5. A small and very well made hempen cord broke 
in different places with 58, 63, 67, 72 pounds. Another 
part of it was untwisted into its three strands. One 
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When twisted slack into a cord of. 
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of them bore 294, another 334, and the third 35; there. _Rope- 

fore the sum of their absolute strengths was 98. In an. ™#king: 

other part which broke with 72, the strands which had. ““7—™ 

already borne this strain were separated. They bore 

20, 28, and 80; the sum of which is 84. 22 
Admiral Sir Charles Knowles made many experi- and by 


ments on cordage of size. A piece of rope $} inches 
in circumference was cut into many portions. Each of 
these had a fathom cut off, and it was carefully opened 
out. It was white, or untarred, and contained 72 
yarns. They were each tried separately, and their 
mean strength was 90 pounds. Each corresponding 
piece of rope was tried apart, and the mean strength of 
the nine pieces was 4552 pounds. But 90 times 72 is 
6480. 

Nothing is more familiarly known to a seaman than 


those of Sir 


C. Knowles. 
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Further res 


the superior strength of rope-yarns made up into a skain ™4tks on 
without twisting. They call such a piece of rope a twisting. | 


Satvacs. It is used on board the king’s ships for 
rolling tackles, slinging the great guns, butt-slings, 
nippers for holding the viol on the cable, and in every 
service where the utmost strength and great pliancy are 
wanted. 

It is therefore sufficiéntly established, beth by theory 
and observation, that the twisting of cordage diminishes 
its strength. Experiments cannot be made with suffi<. 
cient precision for determining whether this diminution 
is in the very proportion, relative to the obliquity of 
the fibres, which theory points out. Ina hawser the 
yarns lie in a great variety of angles with the axis. The 
very outermost yarn of a strand is not much inclined to 
the axis of the rope: for the inclination of this yarn. 
to the axis of its own strand nearly compensates for 
the inclination of the strand. But: then the opposite. 


‘yarn of the same strand, the yarn that is next the axis 


of the rope lies with an obliquity, which is the sum of 
the obliquities of the strand and of the yarn. So that 
all the yarns which are really in the axis of the rope 
are exceedingly oblique, and, in general, the inside of 


the rope has its yarns more oblique than the outside. 


But in a laid rope we should not consider the strength 
as made up of the strengths of the. yarns; it is made 
up of the strengths of the strands: For when the rope is 
violently stretched, it nntwists as a rope, and the strands 
are a little more twisted ; so that they are resisting as 
strands, and not as yarns.. Indeed, when we consider 
the process of Jaying the rope, we see that it must be so. 
We know, from what has been already said, that the. 
three strands would carry more when parallel than when 
twisted into a rope, although the yarns would then be 
much more oblique to the axis. The chief attention 
thercfore should be turned to the making the most per- 
fect strands. . 

We are fully authorised to say that the twist given to 
cordage sheuld be as moderate as possible, We are cer- 
tain that it diminishes the strength, and that the appear- 
ance of strength which its superior smoothness and hard- 
ness gives is fallacious. Buta certain degree of this is 
necessary for its duration. If the rope is laid too slack, 
its parts are apt to open when it happens to be catched 
in short loops at its going into a pulley, &c. in which 
case some of the strands or yarns are apt to kink and 
break. It also becomes too pervious to water, which 
soaks and rots it. ‘To prevent these and other such in- 
conveniences, a considerable degree of firmness or hard- 
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ness is necessary ; and in order to give the cordage this 
appearance of superior strength, the manufactureris dis- 
posed to exceed. . 

Mr Du Hamel made many experiments in the royal 
dock-yards in France, with a view to ascertain what is 
the best degree cf twist. Jt is usual to work up the 
yarns to 4 of their length. Mr Du Famel thought this 
too much, and procured some to be worked up only to 
3 of the length of the yarns. The strength of the first, 
by a mean of three experiments, was 4321,.and that of 
the last was 5187. | 

He cau:edthreeropes to be madefrom the samehemp, 
spun with.all possible equability, and in such proportion 
of yarn that a fathom of each was of the same weight. 
‘The rope which was worked up to 3 bare 4098 pounds ; 
that which was worked up to 2 bore 4850 ; and the one 
worked up to 4 hore 620.5. In anothertria! the strengths 
were 4250, 6753, and 797. These ropes were of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

He had influence enough, in consequence of these 
experiments, to get a considerable quantity of rigging 
made of yarns worked up only to 3 of their length, 
and had them used during a whole campaign. The 
officers of the ships reported that this cordage was 
about 4 lighter than the ordinary kind ; nearly } slen- 
derer, so as to give less hold to the wind, was therefore 
more simple and pliant, and run easier through the 
blocks, and did not run into kinks; that it required 
fewer hands to work it, in the proportion of two to 
three; and that it was at least } stronger. And they 
said that it did not appear to have suffered more by us- 
ing than the ordinary cordage, and was fit for another 
campaign, 

Mr Du Hamel also made experiments on other fa- 
brics of cordage, which made all twisting unnecessary, 
such as simply laying the yarn in skains, and then co- 
vering it with a werming of small line. This he found 
greatly superior in strength, but it had no duration, 
because the covering opened in every short bending, and 
was soon fretted off. He also covered them with a wo- 
ven coat in the manner practised for house-furniture. 
But this cculd not be put on with sufficient tightness, 
without an enormous expence, after the manner of a 
horse whip. Small ropes were woven solid, and were 
prodigiously strung. But all these fabrics were found 
too soft and pervious to water, and were soon rendered 
unservicezble. The ordinary process of rope-making 
therefore must be adhe:ed to; and we must endeavour 
to improve it by diminishing the twist as far as is com- 
patible with the necessary solidity. 

In pursuance of this principle, it is surely advisable 
to lay slack all such cordage as is used for standing rig- 
ging, and is never exposed to short bendiiigs. Shrouds, 
stays, backstays, pendants, are in this situation, aud 
can easily be defended from the water by tarring, ser- 
ving, &e. 

‘The.same principle also directs us.to make such cor- 
dage.of four strands. When the strands are equally 
hardened, and when the degree of twist given in the 
laying is precisely that which is correspondent to the 
twist of the strands, it is demonstrable that the strands 
are lying less obliquely to the axis inthefour-strand ccr- 
dage, ar:d should therefore exert greater force. And 
experience fully cor;firms this. Mr Du Hamel caused 
two very small hawsers to be made, in which the strands 
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were equally hardened. One of them had three strands, 
and the other six witha heart. They were worked ap 
to the same degree. The first broke with 865 pounds, 
and the other with 1325. Several comparisons were 
made, with the same precautions, between cordage of 
three and of four strands, and in them all the fonr- 
strand cordage was found greatly sirperior ; and it 
appeared that a heart judiciously putin not only made 
the work easier and more perfect to the eye, but also 
increased the strength of the cordage. 
It is surely unreasonable to refuse credit to such a 
uniform course of experiment, in which there is no mo- 
tive for imposition, and which is agreeable to every 
clear notion that we can form outhiscomplicated subject ; 
and it argues a considerable presumption in the profes-~ 
sionalartists to oppose the vag uenotions whichthey have 
of the matter to the calm reflections, and minute exas 
mination of every particular, by a man of good under- 
standing, who had no interest in misleading them. 9 
The same principles will explain the superiority of Superior 
cable-laid cordage. The general aim in rope-making ° cable 
is to make every yarn bear an equal share of the gene- ‘ale ‘4 
ral strain, and to put every yarn in a condition to bear “age, 
it. Butifthis cannot be done, the next thing aimed 
at is, to put the yarn in such situations that the strains 
to which they are exposed in the use of the rope may 
be proportioned to their ability to bear it. Even this 
point cannot be attained, and we must content our- 
selves with an approach towards it. | 
The greatest difficulty is to place the yarns of a large 
strand agreeably to those maxims. Supposing them 
placed with perfect regularity round the yarn which is 
in the middie: they will le in the circumferences of 
concentric circles. When this whole mass is turned 
equally round this yarn as an axis, it is plain that they 
will all keep their places, and that the middle yarn is 
simply twisted round its axis, while those of the sur- 
rounding circles are lapped round it in spirals, and that 
these spirals are so much more oblique as the yarns are 
farther from the axis. Suppose the sledge kept fast, so 
that the strand is not allowed to shorten. The yarns 
must all be stretched, and therefore strained ; and those 


the middle yarn. Now allow the sledge to approach. 

The strand contracts in its general length, and those 

yarns contract most which were most extended. The 

remaining extension is therefore diminished in all; but 

still those which are most remote from the middle are 

most extended, and therefore most strained, and have 

the smallest remainder of their absolute force. Unfor- 

tunately they are put into the most unfavourable situa- 

tions, and those which are already most strained are left 

the mest oblique, and have the greatest strain laid on 

them by any external force. But this is unavoidable: 

Their greatest hurt is the strains they sustain in the ma-« 

nufacture. When the strand is very iarge, as in a nine- 

inch hawser, it is almost impossible to bring the whole _ 26 

to a proper firmness fur laying without straining the In lying” 

outer yarns to the utmost, and many of them are bro- ial 

ken in the operation. a twist 
The rea’er will rememher that a two strand line was jn a dit | 

laid or closed merely by allowing it to twist itself up at tion opp” 

the swivel uf the loper; and that it was the elasticity si - 

arising from the twist of the yarn which produced this ee 

effect: and he would probably be surprised when we cequent- 
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said, that, in laying a larger rope, the strands are twist- 


—\—~ Since the tendency to close into a rope is nothing but 


waking ed in a direction opposite to that of the spinning. 


a 


the tendency of the strands to untwist, it would seem 
natural to twist the strands as the yarns were twisted 
before. This would be true if the elasticity of the 
fibres in 2 yarn produced the same tendency to untwist 
in the strand that it doesinthe yarn. But this is not 
the case. The contraction of ove of the outer yarns 
of a strand tends to pull the strand backward round 
the axis of the strand: but the contraction of a fibre 
of this yarn tends to turn the yarn round its own axis, 
and not round the axis of the strand. It tends to un- 
twist the yarn, but not to untwist the strand. It tends 
touwntwist the strand only so far as it tends to contract 
the yarn. Let us suppose the yarn to be spun up to 
one-half the length of the fibres. The contracting 
power of this yarn will be only one-half of the force 
exerted by the fibres ; therefore, whatever is the force 
necessary for closing the rope properly, the fibres of 
the yarns must be exerting twice this force. Now let 
the seme yarn, spun up to one-half, be made up in a 
strand, and let the strand be twisted in the opposite di- 
rection to the spinning till it has acquired the same 
elasticity fit for laying. The yarns are untwisted. Sup- 
pose to three-fourths of the lengths of the fibres. They 
are now exerting only four-thirds of the force necessary 
for laying, that is, two-tliirds of what they were obliged 
toexert in the other case ; and thus we have stronger 
yarns wher the strands are equally strained. But they 
require to be more strained than the other ;_ which, be- 
ing made of more twisted yarn, sooner acquire the ela- 
sticity fit for laying. But since the elasticity which fits 
the strand for laying does not increase so fast as the 
strain on the fibres of the yaru which produces it, it is 
plain, that when each has acquired that elasticity which 
isproper for laying, the strands made of the slack-twist- 
ed yarn are the strongest ; and the yarns are also the 
strongest ; and being softer, the rope will close better. 

Experience confirms all this ; and cordage, whose 
strands are twisted in the opposite direction to the twist 
of spinning, are found to be stronger than the other in 
4 proportion not less than that of seven to six. 

Such being the difficulty of making a large strand, 
and its defects when made, we have fallen on a method 
of making great cordage by laying it twice. A hawser- 
laid rope, slack spun, little hardened in the strands, and 
slack laid, is made a strand of a large rope called a cable 
or cablet. The advantages of this fabric are evident. 


The strands are reduced to one-third or one-fourth of . 


the diameter which they would have in a hawser of the 
Same size. Such strands cannot have their yarns lying 
very obliquely, and the outer yarns cannot be much 
more strained than the inner ones. There must there- 
fore bc a much greater equality in the whole substance 
of cable-laid cordage, and from this we should expect 
Superior strength. | 

_ Accordingly, their superiority is great, not less than 
ithe proportion of 13 to 9, which is not far from the 
Proportion of four to three. A cableis more than a 
fourth part, but is not a third part, stronger than a haw- 
Ser of the same size or weight. 

They are seldom made of more than three hawsers 
of three strands each, though they are sometimes mace 
of three four-stranded hawsers, or of four three-strand. 
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ed. The first of these two is preferred, because four 
small strands can Le laid very close ; whereas it is dif- 
ficult to lay well four hawsers, alieady become very 
hard, : 

The superiority of a cable-laid eordage being attri- 
buted entirely to the greater perfection of the strands, 
and this seeming to arise entitely fiom their smalluess, 
it was natural to expect still better cordage by laying 
cab'es as the strands of still larger pieces. It has been 
tried, and with every requisite attention. But although 
they have always equalled, they have not decidedly ex- 
celled, common cables of the same weight; and they 
require a great deal more work. We shall not therefore 
enter upon the manipulations of this fabric. : 

There is only one point of the mechanical process of 
rope-making which we have not considered ininutely ; 
and it is an important one, viz. the distribution of the 
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total shortening of the yarns between the hardening of the yarns 


the strands and the laying the rope. 
about which the artists are by no means agreed. There 
is certainly a position of the strands of a laid rope which 


This is a point between 
the harden« 


ing of the 
strands and 


puts every part in equilibrio ; and this is what an ela jaying the 


stic, but perfectly soft rope (were such a thing possible), 
would assume. But this cannot be discovered by any 
experiments made on large or even on fiim co: dege; and 
it may not be thought sufficiently clear that the pro- 
portion which would be discovered by the careful fabri- 
cation of a very sma!) and soft line is the same that will 
suita cordage of any diameter. We must proceed mucli 
on conjecture ; and we caitit say that the arguments 
used by the partisans of different proportions are very 
convincing. 

The general practice, we believe, is to divide the 
whole of the intended shortening of the yarns, or the 
working up, into three parts, and to employ two of these 
in hardening the strands, and the remaining third in 
closing the hawser. 

Mr Du Hamel thinks, that this repartition is injudi- 
cious, and that the yarns are too much strained, and 
the strands rendered weak. He recommends to invert 
this proportion, and to shorten one-third in the harden- 
ing of the strands, and two-thirds in laying the hawser. 
But if the strain of the yarns only is considered, one 
should think that tle cutside yarn of a strand will be 
more strained in laying, in proportion to the yarn of 
the same strand, that is, i the very axis of the rope. 
We can only say, that if'a very soft line is formed in 
this way, it will not keep its twist. This shows that 
the turns in laying were more than what the elasticity 
or hardening of the strands required. ‘The experiments 
made on soft lines always showed a tendency to take a 
greater twist when the lines were made in the first man- 
ner, and a tendency to lose their twist whe made in 
Mr Du Hamel’s manner. We imagine that the true 
proportion is between these two extremes, and that we 
shall not err greatly if we havc the total shortening be- 
tween the two parts of the process. If working up to 
two-thirds be insisted upon, and if it be really too much, 
Mr Du Hamel’s repartition may be better, because part 
of this working will quickly go off when the cordage is 
used, But it is surely better to be right in the main 
point, the total working up, and then to adjust the dis- 
tribution of it so that the finished cordage shall precise- 
ly keep the form we have given to it. 

There must be the same uncertainty in thequadruple 
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distribution of the working up a cable. Whena cable 
has its yarns shortened to two-thirds, we believe the or- 


ery" dinary practice has been, 1st, To warp 180 fathoms ; 
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2d, To harden up the strands 30 fathoms; 3d, To lay 
or close up 13 fathoms; 4th, To work up the hawsers 
nine fathoms; 5th, To close up eight fathoms. This 
leaves a cabie of 120. Since Mr Du Hamel’s experi- 
ments have had an influence at Rochefort, the practice 
has been to warp 190, to harden up 38, to lay up 12, 
to work up the hawsers 10, and then to close up six ; 
and when the cable is finished, to shorten it two fathoms 
more, which our workmen call throwing the turn well 
up. This leaves a cable of 122 fathoms. 

As there seems little doubt of the superiority of cor- 
dage shortened one-fourth over cordage shortened oe- 
third, the following distribution may be adopted : warp 
190 fathoms harden up 12, lay up 11, work up the 
hawsers 12, and close up !2 more, which will leave a 
cable of 143, 

There is another question about which the artists are 
divided in their opinions, viz. the strains made use of 
during the operation. This is produced by the weight 
laid on the sledge. If this be too small the strands 
will not be sufficiently tightened, and will run into 
kinks. The sledge will come up by starts: and a small 
inequality of twist in the strands will throw it askew. 
The top wil not run well without a consi:ierable pres- 
sure to throw it from the closing point, and therefore 
the cordage will neither close fairly nor firmly ; on the 
other hand, it is evident, that the strain on the strands 
is a complete expenditure o* so much of their force, and 
it may be so great as to break them. These are the 
extreme positions. And we think that it may be fair- 
ly deduced from our principles, that as great a strain 
should be laid on the strands as will make: goo’ work, 
that is, as will enable the rope to close nearly‘and com- 
pletely, but no more. But can any general rule be gi- 
ven for this purpose ? 

The practice at Rochefort was to load the sledge 
till its weight and load’ were double the weight of the 
yarns when warped 180 fathoms. A six-inch hawser 
will require about a ton. If we suppose the friction 
one-third of the weight ; the strain on each strand will 
be about two hundred and a quarter’weight. Mr Du 
‘Hamel thinks this too great.a load, and proposes to put 
only five-fourths or three-seconds of* the weight of the 
cordage ; and still less if a shorter piece be warped; be- 
cause it does not require'so much force to throw the 
twist from the two cranks to the middle of the’strand. 
We shall only say, that stronger rope< are made by hea- 
vy loading the carriage, and working up moderately, 
than by greater shortening, and a lighter load ; but all 
this is very vague. 

The reader will naturally ask, -after this account of 
the manufacture, what is the general rule for computing 
the strength of cordage? -It cannot be expected to be 
very precise. But if ropes are made ina manner per- 
fectly similar, we should expect the strength to be in 
proportion to the area of their section ; that is, to the 
square of their diameters or circumferences, or to’ the 
number of equal threads contained in them. 

Nor does it deviate far from this rule; yet ‘Mr Du 
Hamel shows, from a range of experiments: made on 
all cordage of 3% inch circumference and under, that 


the strength incresses a little faster than the -namber 
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three inches (French) in‘ circumference, made of the 


best Riga hemp. 
August 8. 1741. 
Whate. Tarred. 
‘Broke with 4500: pounds. 3400 pounds, 
4900 3300 
4800 3250 
April 25, 1743. 
, 4600 3500 
5700 3400 
5000 $400 
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of equal threads. Thus he found that ropes of ks | 
MAK 
9 threads bore 1014 pounds, instead of 946 wey 
12 1564 1262 
18 2148 1893 
We cannot pretend to account for this. We must 


also observe, that the strength of cordage is greatly im- 
proved by making them of yarn spun fine. This re- 
quires finely dressed hemp ; and being more simple, the 
fibres lie close, and do net form such oblique spirals. 
But all hemp will not spm equally fine. Every stalk 
seems to consist of a certain number of princiral fibres, 
which split more easily into a second set, and these more 
difficultly into a third set, and so on. The ultimate 
fineness, therefore, which a reasonable degree of dres- 
sing can give to hemp, bears some proportion, not in- 
deed very precise, tothe size of the stalk. The British 
and Dutch use the best hemp,’spin their yarn the finest, 
and their cordage is considcrably stronger than the 
‘French, much of which is made of their own hemp, and 
others o‘ a coarse and harsh quality. 

The following rule for judging of the weight which 
a rope will bear is not far from the truth. It supposes 
them rather too strong ; but it is so easily remembered 
that it may be of use. 

Multiply the circumference in inches by itself, and 
take the fifth part of the product, it will express the 
tons which the rope will carry. Thus, if the rope have 
six inches circumfcrence, 6 times 6 is 36, the fifth of 
whch is 7} tons; apply this to the rope of 31, on 
which Sir Charles Knowles made the experiments for- 
merly mentioned, $1 x 31=10.25, } of whieh is 2.05 
tons, or 4592 pounds. It broke with 4550. 


Tis may suflice for an account of the mechanical s. 
part of the manufacture. But we have taken no notice and it 
of the operation of tarring ; and our feason was, ‘that fects ° 
the metho.'s practised in different rope-works.are so ex- St 
ceedingly different, that we could hardly enumerate “™ 
them, or even give a general account of them. It is 
evidently proper to tar in the state of twine or yarn, this 
bemg the only way that the hemp could be unifornily 
penetrated. ‘The yarn is made to wind off one reel, 
and having passed through a vessel containing hot tar, 
it is wound up on another reel ; and the superfluous tar 
is taken off by passing through a hole surrounded with 
spongy oakum: cr it is tarred in skains or hauls, which 
are drawn by a capstern through the tar-kettle, and 
through a hole formed of two plates of metal, held to- 
gether by a lever loaded with a weight. 

It is established beyond a doubt, that tarred cordage 
when new is weaker than white, and that the difference 
mcreases by keeping. The following experiments were = 
made by Mr Du Hamel at Rochefort on cordage ef ‘| | 
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ee September 3. 1746. the yarns take so long time in dryinz, end areso much, Rope. 

= 3800 3000 hurt by drying slowly, that the room required for acon- ™king- 

ver 4000 2700 siderable rope-work wou'd be immense; and the im- 4 | 
4200 2800 provement of the cordageis but trifling, and-even equi- 


vocal. Indeed tanning is a chemical process, and its. 


A parcel of white and tarred cordage was taken out 
of a quantity which had been made February 12. 1746. 
It was laid up inthe magazines, and comparisons were 
made from timc to time as follows: 


White bore. Tarred bore. Differ. 
1746 April 14. 2645 pounds. 2312 pounds $33 
1747 May 158. 1762 Q155 607 
1747 Oct. 21. 2710 2050 660 
1748 June 19. 2575 I ys 4 823 
¥748 Oct. 2. 2465 1837 538 
1749 Sep. 25. 2917 1865 1052 


Mr Du Hamel says, that it is decided by experience, 
J. That white cordege in continual service is one-third. 
more durable than tarred. 2. That it retains its force 
much longer while kept instore. 3. That it resists the 
erdinary injuries of the weather one-fourth longer. 

We know this one remarkable fact. In 1758 the 
shroudsand stays of the Sheer.hulk at Portsmouth dock- 
yard were overhawled, and when the worming and ser- 
vice were taken off, they were found to be of white-cor- 
dage. On examining the storekeepers books, they were 
found to have been formerly the shrouds and rigging of 
the Royal William, 110 guns, built in 1715, and rig- 
gcd in 1716. She was thought top-heavy and unfit for 
sea, and unrigged and her storcs laid up. Some few 
years afterwards, her shrouds and stays were fitted on 
the Sheer hulk, whicre they remained in constent and 
very hard service for about 30 years, while every tarred 
rope about her had been repcatedly renewed. This in- 


farmation we received from Mr Brown, beatswain of 


the Royal William during the war in 1758, &c. 

Why then do we tar cordage? We thus render it 
more unpliant, weaker, and less durable. It is chiefly 
serviceable for cables and ground tackle, which must 
be continually wetted and even soaked. The result of 
eareful observation is, 1. That white cordage, exposed 
to be alternately very wet and dry, is weaker than tar- 
red cordage. 2. That cordage which is superficially 
tarred is constantly stronger than what istarred through. 
out, and it resists better the altcrnatives of wet and dry. 
N. B. The shrouds of the sheer hulk were well tarred 
and blacked, so that it was not known that they were 
of white cordage. 

Tar is a.curious substance, miscible completely with 
water. Attempts were made to anoint cordage with 
oils and fats which do not mix with water. This was. 
expected to defend them from its pernicious effects. But 
it was distinct!y found that these matters made the fibres 
of hemp glide so easily on each other, that it was hardly 
possiisle to twist them permanently. Before they grasp- 
ed each other so hard that theycould not be drawn, they 
were strained almost to breaking. 

Attem)ts have been made to increase the strength of 
cordage by tanning. But though it remains a constant 
practice in the manufacture of pets, it does not appear 
that much addition, either of strength or durability, can 
he given to cordage by thismeans. The trial has been 
made with great care, and by persons fully able to con- 
duct the process with propriety. But it is found that 
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effects depend entirely on the nature of the materials to 
which the tan is applied. It unquestionably condenses, 
and even strengthens, the fibre of leather: but for any 
thing that we know 4 priori, it may destroy the cohe- 
sion of hemp and flax ; and ex periment:alone could de- 
cide the question. The resu!t has been unfavourab'e ; 
but it docs not follow from this that a tan cannot be 
found which shall produce on the texture of vegetabies 
effects similar to what oak-bark and other astringents 
produce on the animal fibre or membrane. It is well 
known that some dyes increase the strength of flax and 
cotton, notwithstanding. the corrosion which we know 
to be produced by some of the ingredients. This is a 
subject highly worth the attenticn of the chemist and 
the patriot. 

Ttopr-Dancer. See Rope-DaAncen. 

Hore-Yarn, among sailors, is the yarn of any rope 
untwisted, but commonly made up of junk ; its use is 
to make sinnct, matts, &c. 

ROQUET. See Rocker. 

RORIDULA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
pentaniria class. See Botany Indez. 

ROSA, the Rose ; a genus of plants belonging to. 
the icosandria class ; and in the natural method-ranking 
under the 35th order, Senticose. See Borany Index. 

The sorts of roses are very numerous; and thebotanists. 
find it very difficult to determine with accuracy which. 
are species anc which are varieties, as well as. which are 
varietics of the respective species. On this account Lin- 
nzeus, and some other eminent authors, are inclined to 
think that there is only one real species of rose, which 
is the rosa canina, or “ dog rose of the hedges,” &c. and. 
that all the othcr sorts are accidental varieties of it. 
However, according to the present Linnean arrange~« 
ment, they stand divided into 14 supposed species, each 
comprehending varieties, which in some sorts are but 
few, in others numerous. 

The supposed species and their varieties according to 
the arrangement of modern botanists, are as follows: 

!. The canina, caninc rose, wild dog-rose of the 
hedges, or hep-tree, grows five or six feet high, having 
prickly stalks and branches, pinnated five or seven- 
lobed leaves, with aculeated foot stalks, smooth pedun- 
culi, oval smooth germina, and small single ffowers. 
There are two varieties, red-flowered and white-flower- 
ed. They grow wild in hedges abundantiy all over 
the kingdom ; and are sometimes admitted into gar- 
dens, a few to increase the variety of the shrubbery co!- 
lection. 

2, ‘Lhe alba, or common white-rose, grows five or six 
fcet high, having a green stem and branches, armed with 
prickles, hispid pedunculi, oval smooth germina. and large 
white flowers. The varieties are,—large doub!e white 
rose—dwarfsingle whiter»se—maidens-blush whiterose, 
being large, produced in clusters, of a white and blush- 
red colour. 

3. The Gallica, or Gallican rose, &c. grows from 
about three or four to eight or ten fect high, in differ- 
ent varieties, with pinnatcd, three, five, or seven-lobed 
leayes, and large red and other coloured flowers in dif- 
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ho s r 
ferent sorts. “This species is very extensive in supposed 
varieties, bearing the »bove specific distinction, several 
of which have been formerly consi‘lered as distmct spe- 
cies, but are now ranyed among the varieties of the Gal- 
lican rose, consisting of the following noted varieties. 
Common red officival rose, grows erect, about three 
or four feet high, having small branches, with but few 
prickles, and la‘ge spreading half-double deep-red 


flowers.—Rosa mundi (rose of the world) or striped 


red rose, is 4 variety of the common red rose, growing 
but three or four feet high, having large spreading semi- 
donble red flowers, beautifully striped with white —and 
deep red.— York and Lancaster variegated rose, grows 
five, six, or eight feet high, or more; bearing variega- 
ted red flowers, consisting of a mixture of red and 
white; al-o frequently disposed in elegant st:ipes, some- 
times in half of the flower, and sometimes in some of 
the petals.x—Monthly rose, grows about four or five 
feet high, with green very prickly shoo’s; producing 
mid‘ile-sized, muderately-double delicate flowers, of 
different colours in the varieties. The varieties are 
common red-flowered movthly rose—blu-h-flowered— 
white-flowe:ed-—striped-flowered. All of which blow 
both ear'y and late, and often produce flowers several 
menths in the ycar, as May, June, and July; and fre- 
quently again in August or September, and sometimes 
in fine mild seisens, continues till November ‘or De- 
cember: hence the name monthly rose.— Double virgin- 
rose, growsfive or sixfeet high, having greenish branches 
with scarce any spines; and with larye dou'le paie- 
red and veryfrazrant flowers.—Red damask rose, grows 
eight or ten feet high, having greenish branches, armed 
with short aculea ; aud moderately-double, fine soft-red, 
very fragrant flowers.— White damask rose, grows eight 
or ten feet high, with greenish very prickly branclies, 
and white-red flowers, becoming gradually of a whiter 
colour.—Blush Belgic rcse, grows three or four feet 
high, or more ; having greenish prickly branches, five 
or seven lobed leaves, and numerous, very double, blush- 
red flowers, with short petals, evenly arranged. —- Red 
Belgic rose, having greenish and red shoots and leaves, 
and fine double deep-red flowers —Velvet rose, grows 
three or four feet high, armed with but few prickles ; 
producing largevelvet-1 ed flowers, comprising semi-dou- 
ble and double varieties, all very beautiful roses. — Mar- 
bled rose, grows four or five feet high, having brownish 
branches, with but few prickles ; and large, deuble, 
finely. marbled, red flowers. —Red and yellow Austrian 
rese, grows five or six feet high, having slender reddish 


- branches, armed with short brownish aculea; and with 


flowers of a reddish ecpper colour on one side, the other 
side yellow. This is a curious variety, and the flowers 
assume a singularly agreeable appearance.— Yellow Au- 
strian rose, grows five or six feet high, having reddish 
very prickly shoots; and numerous briglit-y ellow flowers. 
—Double yellow rose, grows six o¢ seven feet high ; 
with brownish branches, armed with numerous largeand 
small yellowish prickles ; and large very double yellow 
flowers.— Frankfort rose, grows eight or ten teet high, 
is a vigorous shooter, with brownish branclies thiuly 
armed with strong prickles; and produces largish 
double purplish-red flowers, that blow irregularly, and 
lave but tittle fragrance. ‘ 

4. The centi‘olia, or hundred-leaved red rose, &c. 
grows from about three or four to six cr eight feet 
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high, in different sorts, all of them hispid and prickly ; 
pi:nated three and five-lobed leaves; and large very 
double red flowers, having very numerous peta's, and 
of different shades in the varieties. The varieties are, 
—common Dutch hundred-leaved rose, grows three or 
four feet high, with erect greenish branches, but mo. 
derately armed with prickles; and large remarkably 
double red flowers, with short regularly arranged petals. 
— Blush hundred-leaved rose, grows like the other, with 
large very double pa'e-red dowers.—Provence rose, 
grows five or six feet, with greenish-brown prickly 
branches, and very large double globular red flowers, 
with large petals folding over one another, more or less 
in the varieties.—The varieties are, common red Pro- 
vence rose, and pale Provence rose; both of which ha- 
ving larger and somewhat looser ‘petals than the fol- 
lowing sort.—Cabbage Provence rose ; having the pe- 
t:ls closely folded over ene another like cabbages.— 
Dutch cabbage rose, very large, and cabbages tolerably. 
—Childing Provence rose—Great royal rose, grows six 
ar eight feet high, producing remarkably large, some- 
what loo-e, but very elezant flowers.—All these are 
large double red flowers, somewhat globular at first 
blowing, becoming gradually a little spreading at top, 
and are all very ornamental fragrant roses — Moss Pro- 


vence rose, supposed a variety ot the common rose ; 


grows erectly four or five feet high, having brownish 
sta:ks and branches, very closely armed with short pric- 
kles, and double crimson-red flowers ; having the calyx 
and upper part of the peduncle su:rounded with a rough 
mossy-like substance, effecting a curious singularity. 
This is a fine delicate rose, of a high fragrance, which 
togetler with its messy calyx, renders it of great esti- 
maticn as a curiosity. 

5. The cinnamomea, or cinnamon rose, grows five or 
six feet high, or more, with purplish branches thinlyacu- 
leated ; pinnated five or seven-lobed leaves, having al- 
most inermous petioles, smooth pedunculi, and smooth 
globular germina ; with small purplish-red cinnamon- 
scented flowers early in May. ‘There are varieties with 
double flowers. 

6: The Alpina, or Alpine inermous rose, grows five 
or six feet high, having smooth or unarmed reddish 
branches, pinnated:even-lobedsmooth leaves, somewhat 
hispid pedunculi, oval germina, and deep-red single 
flowers ; appearing in May. This species, as being free 
from all kinds of armature common to the other sorts of 
roses, is esteemed «s a singularity ; and trom this pro- 
perty is often called the virgin rose. 

7. Vhe Carolina, or Carolina and Virginia rose, &c. 
grows six or eight feet hight, or more, having smooth 
reddish branches, very thinly aculeated; pinnated seveu- 
lobed smooth leaves, with prickly fout-stalks; somewhat 
hispid pedunculi, globuse hispid germen, and single red 
flowers in clusters, «ppearing mosily in August and 
September. Thevaricties wre, dwarf Pennsylvanian rose, 
with single and doutle red flower:—-American pale-red 
rose. ‘This species and varieties grow naturally m dif- 
ferent parts in North America ; they eflect a fine varie- 
ty m our gardens, and are in estimation for their late- 
flowering property, vs they often continue in blow from 
August until October; and the flowers are snc: eeded 
by numerous red berry-like heps m autumn, causing a 
varicty all winter. | 

8. ‘he villosa, or villose apple-bearing rose, grows 
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six or eight feet high, having strong erect brownish 


~~) smooth branches; aculeate:! sparsediy pinnated seven- 


lobed villose or hairy leaves. downy underneath, with 
prickly foot-stalks, hispid peduncles, a globular prickly 
germen ; and large single red flowers, succeede! by 
larze round prickly heps, as big as litt!e appies. This 
sp-cies merits admittar:ce inio every collection as a cu- 
nivsity for the singularity of its fruit, both for variety 
und use; for it having a thick pulp of an agreeable acid 
re ish, is o'ten inade into a tolrrable good sweetmeat. 

9. The pimpine'l:folia, or burnet-leaved rose, grows 
about a yard high, acu’eated spur-ed'y ; small neatly 
pinuated seven-lobed leaves, having obtuse folioles ard 
rongh petioles, smooth peduncles, a globular smooth 
germen, and small single flowers, There are vire'ies 
with red flowers—ancd with white flowers. They grow 
wild in Eng'aud, &c. and are cultivated in shrubberies 
for varicty. 

10. The spinosissima, or most spinous, dwarf burnet- 
leaved rose, commonly calle:! Scotch rose, grows but two 
or three feet high, very closely armed with spines ; 
smal] neatly pinnated seven-lo»ed leives, with prickly 
foot-stalks, p ickly pedunculi, oval smovth germen, and 
numerous small single flowers, succeeded by round dark- 
purple heps. The varieties are, common white-flowered 
—-red-flowered —-striped-flowere:t - marble -flowered. 
They grow naturally in England, Scotland, &c. The 
first variety rises near a yard high, the cthers but one 
or two feet, all of which are single-flowered ; but the 
flowers being numerous all over the branches, make a 
pretty eppearance in the collection. 

11. The eglanteria, eglantine rose, or sweet-briar, 
grows five or six feet high, having green branches, 
armed with strong spines sparsedly ; pinnate seven- 
lobed odoriferous leaves, with acute folioles and rough 
foot-stalks, smooth pedunculi, globular -mooth germina, 
and small pale-red flowers. The varieties are, common 
single-flow ered--semi-doubleflowered--double-flowe: ed 
—blush double-flowered—yellow-flowered. This spe- 
cies grows naturally in some parts of England, and in 
Switzerland. It claims cu'ture in every garden for the 
odoriferous property of its leaves ; and should be plant- 
ed in the borders, and other compartments contiguous 
to walks, or near the habitation, where the plants will 
impart their refreshing fragrance very profusely all 
around ; and the young branches are excellent for im- 
proving the odour of n-segays and bow-pets. 

2, The mos. hata, or musk-rose, supposed to be a 
variety only of the ever-green inusk rove, hath weak 
smooth green stalks ad branches, rising by support 
from six to eight or ten feet high or more, thinly arm- 
ed with strong spines ; pinnate seven-lobed smooth 
leaves, wih prickly foot-stalks ; hispid peduncles ; oval 
hispid germen ; and all the branches termiuated by 
large umbellate clusters of pure-white musk-scented 
flowers in August, &c. 

13. The sempervirens. or ever-green musk-rose, hath 
a somewhat trailing stalk and branches, rising by sup- 


port five or six feet high or mare, having a smooth ba-k 
armed with prickles; pinnated five-lobed smooth shining. 


evergree: -leaves, with prickly petioles, hispid peduncuh, 
oval hispid germen; and all the brauches terminated by: 
elus‘ers of pu'e-whiite flowers of a musky fragrance; ap- 


pearing the end of July, and in August. The sempcr« 
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virent property of this elegant species renders it a curi- 
osity aiong the rosy tribe; it also makes a fine appear- 
ance as a flowering shrub. There is one variety, the 
deciduous musk-roseabove mentioned. This species and 
variety flowers in August, and is remarkable for produ- 
cing them nu:erously in cluste.s, continuing in succes- 
sion till October or November. 

_ The above 13 species of rosa, and their respective va- 
rie‘ies, are of the shrub-kind ; all deciduous, «xcept the 
last sort, and of hardy prow‘h, succeeding in any com- 
mon sol and situation, anv flowering annually in great 
abundance fiom May tll O tober, in different so'ts ; 
though the general flewerirg season for the principal 
part of them is June and July: but in a full eoHlection 
of the different species, the blow is continued in co: 
stant succession scveral months, even semetimnes from 
May till near Christmzs ; producing their flowers uni- 
versa!!y on the seme year’s shoots, rising from those the 
yer vefore, gener: lly on long pedunculi, each termi- 
nated by one or nore roses, which in their characteri-« 
s'ic¢ State consist each of five large petals and many sta- 
mina; but iv the daubles, the petals are very numercus; 
and m some sorts, the flowers are succeeded by fru:t ri- 
pening to a red colour in autumn and wister, fom the 
seed of which the plants may be reived ; but the most 
certain and cligibie mode of propa ating most of the 
sorts is by suckers and layers; and by which meth.-ds- 
they may be increased very expeditiously in great abun-- 
dance. 

The white and red roses are used in medicine. ‘The 
former distilled with water yie'ds 1 sm] portion of a 
butyrzceous oil. whose flavour exactly re-em! les that of 
the roses themselves. This oi] aid the disti'led v aver 
are very nseful ard agreeable cordials. ‘These rvses al- 
so, besides tle cordial and aromatic virtues wh:ch reside 
inl their volatiie parts, t-ave a mild yu: gative one, which 
remains entire in the decoction leit after disti‘lat:on. 
The red rose, on the contrary, has an astringent and 
gratefully corroborating virtne. 

Rosa, Salvator, an admirable painter, born at Naples 
in 1614. He was first instructed by France-co Franca-~. 
zano, a kinsman: but the death of his father rednced 
him to sell drawings sketched upon paper for any thing: 
he could get ; one of which happening to fall into the 
hands of Lanfranc, he tock him under his pretection, 
and enabled him to enter the school of Spagnolctto, 
and to be tavght moreover by Daniel Falcone, a di- 
stinguished painter of battles at Nap!es. Salvator had 
a fertile imagination. He studied nature. with atten- 


tion and judgment ; and always represented her to the - 
greatest edvantage: for every tree, rock, cloud, or si-_ 
tuation, that enters into his composition, shows en ele- - 
He was. 


vation of thought: that extorts admiration. . 
equaily eminent. for painting batles, animals, sea or 
land storms; and he executed these different subjects 


in such taste as rerders his works readily distinguish 


able fram all others. His pieces are exceedinaly scarce 
and valuable; one of the most capital is that repre- 
senting San] and the witch of Endor, which was pre« 


served at Versailles.. He died in 1673; and es his. 


paintings are in few hands, he is more generally known 
by his prints, of which be e'ched a great number. He 
painted landscapts more than history ; but his prints 
are chiefly historical. The capital landscape of this 

, master . 
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master at Chiswick is a noble picture. However, he is 
said to have been ignorant of the management of light, 
and to have sometimes shaded facesin a disagrecableman- 
ner. He was however aman of undoubted genius; of 
which he has given frequent specimens in hisworks. A 
roving cisposition, to which he is said to have given full 
scope, seems to have added awildness toall his thoughts. 
We are told that he spent the early part of lis life in 
a troop of banditti ; and that the rocky desolate scenes 
in which he was accustomed to take refuge, furnished 
him with those romantic ideas in landscape, of which he 
is so excecdingly fond, and in the description of which 
he so greatly excels. His robbers, as his detached figures 
are commonly called, are supposed also to have been 
taken from the life. 

Salvator Rosa is sufficiently known a3 a painter; but 
he is. little known as a musician. Among the musical 
manuscripts purchased at Rome by Dr Burney, was a 
music book of Salvator, in which are many airs and can- 
tatas of different masters, and eight entire cantatas, 
written, set, and transcribed by this celebrated painter 
himself. From the specimen of his talents for music 
here given, we make no scruple of declaring, that he 
had a truer genius for this science, in point of melody, 
than any of his predecessors or contemporaries: there is 
also a strength of expression in his verses, which setshim 
far above the middle rank as a poet. Like most other 


artists of real original merit, he complains of the ill 


usage of the world. and the difficulty he finds in procu- 
ring a bare subsistence. 
ROSACEA. See Grrra Rosacea. 

ROSACEOUS, among botanists, an appellation gi- 
ven to such flowers as are composed of several petals or 
leaves di:posed in a sort of circular form, like those of a 
rose. 

ROSAMOND, daugliter of Waltcr Lord Cliford, 
was a young lady of exquisite beauty, fine accomplish- 
ments, and blessed with a most cngaging wit and swect« 
ness of temper. She had been educated, according to 
the custom of the times, in the nunnery of Godstow ; 
and the popular story of lier is as follows: Henry UI. 
saw her, loved her, declared bs passion, and triumphed 
over her honour. To avoid the jealousy of his queen 
Elinor, he kept her in a wonderful labyrinth at Wood- 
stock, and by his connexion with her had William 
Longsword earl of Salisbury, and Geoffrey bishop of 
Lincoln. On Henry’s absence in France, however, 
on account of a rebellion in that country, the queen 
found means to discover hey, and, though struck with 
her beauty, she recalled sufficient resentment to poison 
her. The queen, it is said, discovered her apartment 
by athread of silk; but how she came by it is different- 
ly related. ‘This popular story is not however support- 
ed by history ; several writers mention no more of her, 
than that the queen so vented her spleen on Rosamond 
as that the lady lived not long after. Other writers 
assert that she cied a natural death: and the story of her 
being poisoned is thought to have arisen from the figure 
of a cup on her torab. She was buried in the church 
of Godstow, opposite to the high altar, where her body 
remained till it was ordered to be removed with every 
mark of disgrace by Hugh bishop of Lincoln in 1191. 
She was, however, by many considered as a saint after 
her death, as appears from an Inscription on a cross 
which Leland says stcod near Gedstow : 
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Qui meat hac oret, signum salutes adoret, 
Ulque sibi detur veniam. Rosamunda precelur. 


; Rosamond 


Roscom. 
Iron, 
—_—— 
Grose’s A; 
tiquities 0 


And also by the following story: Rosamond during 
lier residence at her bower, made several visits to God- 
stow ; where being frequently reproved for the life she 
led, and threatened with the consequences in a future jinetung 
state, she always answered, that she knew she should and fat! 
be saved ; and as a token to them, showed a tree which vol. iv. 
she said would be turncd into a stone when she was with P- 146) & 
the saints in heaven. Soon after her death this won- 
derful metamorphosis happened, and the stonc was 
shown to strangers at Godstow till the time of the disso- 
lution. 
ROSARY, among the Roman Catholics. 
Lea. 
ROSBACH, a town of Germany, in Saxony, fa- 
mous for a victory obtained here by the king of Prussia 
over the French, on November 5.. 1757, in which 
10,000 of the French were killed or taken prisoners, . 
with the loss cf no more than 500 russians, See 
Prussia, N°. 30. | 
ROSCHILD, a town of Denmark, in the isle of 
Zealand, with a bishop’s see anda small university. It 
is famous for a treaty concluded here in 1658; and in 
the great church there are several tombs of the kings of 
Denmark. It is seated at the bottom of a small bay, in 
E. Long 12. 6. N. Lat. 55.40. See Rosxixp. 
ROSCOMMON, a county of Ireland, in the pro-« 
vinee of Connaught, bounded on the west by the river 
Suc, on the east by the Shannon, on the north by the 
Curlew mountains, on the south and south-east by the 
King’s county, and part of Galway. Its length is 50 
miles, its breadth 28. The air of the county, both on 
the plains and mountains, is healthy; the soil yields 
plenty of grass with some corn, and feeds numerous r 
herds of cattle. The Curlew mountains ou the north 
are very high and steep ; and, till a road witli great la- 
bour and difficulty was cut through them, were impas- 
sable. This county contains 59 parishes, 86,000 inha- 
bitants, and sends two members to the imperial parlia- 
ment. See Roscommon SurPpLEMENT. , 
Roscommon, which gives thc title of earl to the fami- 
ly of Dillon, and name to the county, though not large, 
is both a parliamentary borough, and the county town. 
Roscommon, JVentworth Dillon, Earl of, a celebra- 
ted poet of the 17th century, was the son of James Dil« 
lon carl of Roscommon ; and was born iu Ireland, un- 
der the administration of the first earl of Strafford, whe 
was his uncle, and from whom he received the name of 
Wentworth at his baptism. He passed his infancy in 
Ireland ; after which the earl of Strafford sent for him 
into England, and placed him at his own seat in York- 
shire, undcr the tuition of Dr Hall, afterwards bishop 
of Norwich, who instructed him in Latin, without 
teaching him the common rules of grammar, whicli he 
could never retain in his memory, and yet he learned to 
write in that language with classical clegance and pro- 
priety. On the earl of Strafford’s being impeached, he 
went to complete his education at Caeu in Normandy ; 
and after some years travelled to Rome, where he be- 
came acquainted with the most valuable remains of an- 
tiquity, and in particular was well skiiled in medals, 
and learned to speak ftalian with such grace and fluen- 
cy, that he was frequently taken for a native. He re- 
turned 


See CuHapr« 
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turned’to England soon aiter the Restoration, and was 
made captain of tle band of pensioners ; but a dispute 
with the lord privy-seal about a part of his est.te, obli- 
ged him to resign his post, and revisit his native coun- 
try, where the duke of Ormond appo‘nted him captain 
of the guards. Iie was unhappily very fond of gaming ; 
and as lie was returning to lis lodgings trom 4 gaming- 
table in Dublin, he was attacked in the dark by three 
ruffizus, who were employed to assassinate him. The 
earl defended liuniself witlr such resolution, that he had 
dispatched one of the aggressors, when agentleman pas- 
sing that way took his part, and disarmed another, on 
which the third sought his safety in flight. ‘This gene- 
rous assistant was a disbanded officer of good family and 
fair reputation, but reduced to poverty ; and his lord- 
ship rewarded his bravery by resigning to him his post 
of captain of the guards. He at length returned to Lon- 
don ; when he was made master of the horse tothe 
duchess of York, and married the lady Frances, e'dest 
daughter of Richard earl of Burlington, who had been 
the wife of Colonel Courtney. He here distinguished 
himself by his writings; and m imitation of those learn- 
‘ed and polite assemblics with which he had been ac- 
quainted abroad, began to form a society for refining 
and fixing the standard of the English language, in 
which his great frien’ Mr Dryden was:a principal -as- 
sistant. This scheme was entirely defeated by the reli- 
gious commotions which ensued on King James’s acces- 
sion to the throne. In 1683 he was seized with the 
gout ; and being too impatient of pain, lie permitted a 
bold French empiric to apply a repelling medicine, in 
order to give him present relief; this drove the dis- 
temper into his bowels, and in a short time put a period 
to his life, in January 1684. He-was buried with great 
pomp in Westminster-abbey. 

His poems, which are not numerous. arc in the body 
of English poetry collected by Dr Johnson. His “ Es- 
‘say on Translated Verse,” and his translation of ‘‘ Ho- 
race’s Art of Poetry,” have great merit. Waller ad- 
dressed a poem to his lordship upon the latter, when he 
was 75 years of age. “ In the writings of this noble- 
man we view (says Fenton) the image ofa mind natu- 
rally serious and solid ; richly furnished and adorned 
with all the ornaments of art an'{ sciencc: and those or- 
naments unaffectedly disposed in the most regular and 
elegant order. His imagination might probably have 
been more jruitful and sprightly, if his judgmeut had 
been less severe ; but that severity (delivered in a mas- 
culine, clear, succinct-style) contributed to mske him 
so eminent in the didactical manner; that no man, with 
justice. can affirm he was equalled by any of our na- 
tion, without confessmg:at the same time that he is in- 
ferior tonone. In some other kinds of writing his ge- 
nius seems to have wanted fireto attain the point of per- 
fection ; but who can attain it? He wes aman of an 
amiable disposition, aswell as a good poet ; as Pope, in 
luis: Essay on Criticism,’ hath testified in the following. 
lines : 


—-— Roscommon not more learn’d than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blocd ; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And every author’s merit but his own.” 


We must allow of Roscommon what Fenton has not 
mentioned'so distinctly as he ought, and, what is yet 
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very much to his honour, that he is perhaps the only 
correct writer i11 verse before Addison ; and that, if 
there are not so many or so great be untics in his cow po- 
sitions as in those of some contemporaries, there sre at 
least fewer faults. Nor is this his highest praise ; for 


Pope has celebrated him as the only moral writer ‘of 
King Charles’s reign : 


Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles’s days, 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays. 


Of Roscommon’s works, the judgment of the public: 
seems to be right. He is elegant; but not. great; he 
never labours after exquisite beauties, and he seldom 
falls into gross' faults. His versification is smooth, but 
rarely vigorous, and his rhymes are remarkably exact. 
Ife improved taste, if he did not enlarge knowledge, 
and may be numbered amongthe benefactorsto English 
literature. 

' ROSE, in Botany. See Rosa. 

Essence of Rosus. See Rosxs, Otter of. 

Rose of Jericho, so called because it grows in the: 
plain of Jericho, though it did not originally grow there. 
It has perhaps been so named by travellers who did not 
know that it was brought from Arabia Petreea. Rose 
bushes are frequently found in the fields about Jericho ; 


but they are of a species much inferior to those so much. 


extolled in Scripture, the flowers of which some natural« 
ists pretend to have in their cabinets. 

“ The rese shrub of Jericho (says Mariti) is a small. 
plant, wth a bushy root, about au inch and a halt in 
length. It has a number of stems whch diverge from 
the earth: they are covered with few leaves ; but it is 
loaded with flowers, which appear red when in bud, 
turn paler as they expand, and at length become white 
entirely. ‘These flowers appear to me to have a great 
resemblance to those of the elder-tree ; with this differ- 
ence, that they are entirely destitute of smell. The 
stems never rise more than four or five inches from the 
ground. This shrub she'ls its leaves and its flowers as it 
withers. Its branches then bend in the middle, and, 
becoming entwined with each other to the top form a 
kind of globe. This happens during the great heats ; 
but during moist and rainy weather they again open and 
expand. | 

“ In this country cf ignorance and superstition. peo 
pie do not judge with a philosophical eye of the aiter- 
nate shutting and opening of this plant: it appears to 
them to be a periodical miracle, which heaven operates 
in order to make known the events of this world. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring cantons come and 
examine these shrubs when they are about to under-. 
take'a journey, to form an alliance, to conclude any 
affair of importance, or on the birth ofa son If the 
stenis of the plants are open, they do not doubt of suc- 
cess ; but they account it a bad omen to see them shut, 
and therefore renounce their project if it be not too 
late. 

«-This plant is neither subjrct to rot nor to wither. 
It will bear to be transplanted: and thrives without de- 
generating in any kind of soil whatever.” 

Rosrs, Ott.r or essential oil ot, is obtained from» 
roses by simple distillation, and may be made in tlie fol 
lowing manner: A quantity of fresh roses, tor example 
40 pounds, are put in a s%!l with 60 pounds of water, 
the roses being left as they are with their calyxes, but 
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with the stems cut close. The mass is thea well mixed 
together with the hands, aud a gentle fire is made under 
the still ; when the water begins:to grow hot, and fumes 
to rise, the cap of the stil] is put on, and the pipe fixed ; 
the chinks are then well luted with paste, and cold wa- 
ter put on the refrigeratory at top: the receiver is also 
adapted at the end of the pipe ; and the fire is continued 
under the still, neither too violent nor too weak. When 
the impregnated water begins to come over, aud the 
still is very bot, the fire is lessened by gentle degrees, 
and the distillation continued till $0 pounds of water are 
come over, which is generally done in about four or 
five hours ; this rose-water is to be poured again on a 
fresh quantity (40 pounds) of roses, and from 15 to 20 
pounds of water are to be drawn by distillation, follow- 
ing the same process as before. The rose-water thus 
made and cohobated will be found, if the roses were 
good and fresh, and the distillation carefully performed, 
highly scented with the roses. It is then poured into 
pens either of earthen ware or ef tinned metal, and Icft 
exposed to the fresh air for the night, The otter or es- 
sence will be found in the morning congealed, and 
swimming on the top of the water; this 1s to be care- 
fully scparated and collected either with a thin shell or 
a skimmer, and poured into a vial. When a certain 
quantity has thus been obtained, the water and feces 
must be separated from the clear essence, which, with 
respect to the first, wi!l not be difficult to do, as the es- 
sence congeals with a slight cold, and the water may 
then he made to run off. If, after that, the essence is 
kept fluid by heat, the feces will subside, and may be 
separated; but if the operation has been neatly perform- 
ed, these will be little or none. The feces are as highly 
perfumed as the essence, and must be kept, after as 
meuch of the essence has been skimmed from the rose- 
water as conld be. The remaining water should be used 
for fresh distillations, instead of common water, st least 
as fur as it will go. | 

The above is the whole process,.as given in the Asia- 
tic Researches by Lieutenant-colonel Polier*, of making 
genuine otter of roses. But attempts (he says) are of- 
terl made to augment the quantity, though at the ex- 
pence cf the quality. Thus the raspings of sandal- 
word, which contain a deal of essential oil, are used ; 
but the imposition is easily discovered, both by the smell, 
and tecause the essential oil of sandal-wood will not 
congeal in common celd. In other places they adul- 
terate the otter by ditilling with the roses a sweet- 
scented grass, which colours it of a high clear green. 
This di es net congeal in a slight cold. There are nu- 
merous other modes, far more palpable, of adulteration. 
The quantity of essential oil to be obtained from roses 
is very precarious, depending on the skill of the cistil- 
ler, on the quality of the roses, and the favourableness 
of the season. The colour of the otter is no criterion 
of its goodness, quality, or country. The calyxes by 
no means diminish the quality of otter, nor do they in1- 
part any green colour to it. hey indeed augment the 
quantity, but the trouble necessary to stmp them is 
such as to prevent tneir being often used. 

The following is a simpler and less expensive proccss 
for preparing this delicate and highly valued perfume ; 
but whether it be equally productive, we know not. 
A large earthen or stone jar, or a large clean wooden 
eazk is filled with the leaves of the flowers of roses, well 
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picked and freed from the seeds and stalks; and as much 
spring water as will cover them being poured into the 
vessel, it is set in the sun in the morning at sunrixc and 
allowed to stand til! the evening, when it is removed 
into the honse for the might. In the same way it is to 
be exposed for six cr seven days successively. At the 
end of the third or fourth day a number of particles of 
a fine yellow oily matter is seen floating on the surface. 
These particles in the course of two or three days more 
collect into a scum, which is the otter of roses. This is 
taken up ly means of cotton tied to the end of a piece 
of stick, and squeezed with the finger and thumb intoa 
small phial, which is immcdtately well stopped ; and 
this is repeated for some successive cvenings, or while 
any cf this fine essential oil rises to the surface of the 
water. 

It is said that a few drops of this essential oi] have at 
different times been collected in the city of London by 
distillation, in the same manner as those essential oils 
which are obtained from other plants. 

Rosr- Noble, an ancient English gold coin, first struck 
in the reign of Edward III. It was formerly current 
at 6s. 8d. and so called because stamped with a rose. 
See Monry. 

Rosre-Weod. See Aspatatuus, Botany Index. 

ROSETTO, or Rosetta, a town of Africa, in E- 
gypt, is pleasantly situated on the west side of that 
branch of the Nile called by the ancients Bolbitinum, 
affirmed by Herodotus to have been formed by art; 
the town and castle being on the right hand as you 
enter that river. Any one that sees the hills about 
Rosetto would judge that they had been the ancient 
barriers of the sea, and conclude thst the sea has not 
lost more ground than the space between the hills and 
the water. . 

Rosetto is esteemed one of the pleasantest places 
in Egypt; it is about two miles long, and consists 
oniy of two or three streets. The country about it is 
most delightful and fertile, as is the whole Delta on 
the other side of the Nile, exhibiting the most plca- 
sant prospect of gardens, orchards, and corn-fields, ex- 
cellently cultivated. The castle stands about two 
miles nerth of the town, on the west side of the river. 
It is a square building, with round towers at the four 
corners, mounted with some pieces of brass cannon. 
The walls are of brick, cased with stone, supposed to 
have been built in the time of the holy war, though 
since repaired by Cheyk Begh. At a little distance 
lower, on the other side ot the river, is a platform, 
mounted with some guns, and to the east of it are the 
salt lakes, from which greet quantities of that commo- 
dity are gathered. At some farther distance, sailing up 
the river, we see a high mountain, ou which stands an 
old building that serves for a watch-tower. From this 
eminence is discovered a large and deep gulf, in form 
of a crescent, which appears to have been the work 
of art, though it be now filled up, and discovers no- 
thing but its ancient bed. Rosetto is a considerable 
place for commerce, and hath some gocd manufactures 
in the linen and cotton way ; but its chief business is 
the carriage of goods to Caire, ell the Europcan 
merchandise being brought thither from Alexandria by 
sea, and carried in other boats to that capital ; as those 
that are brought down from it on the Nile are there 
shipped off for Alexandria ; on which account the En- 
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ropeans have here their vice-consuls and factors to 
transact their business; andthe government maintzins 
a beigh, a customhouse, and a garrison, to keep all safe 
and quiet. 

In the country to the north of Rossetto are delight. 
ful gardens, full of orange, lemon and citron trees, and 
almost all sorts of fruits, with a variety of groves of 
palm-trees ; and when the fields are green with rice, it 
adds greatly tothe beauty of the country. It is about 
25 miles north-east of Alexandria, and 100 north-west 
of Cairo. E. Long. 30. 45. N. Lat. 31. 80. 

ROSICRUCIANS, a name assumed by a sect or 
eabal of hermetical philosophers ; who arose, as it has 
been said, or at least became first taken notice of, in 
Germany, in the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
They bound themselves together by a solemn secret, 
which they all swore inviolablytopreserve ; and obli;:ed 
themselves, at their admission into the order, to a strict 
observance of certain estublished rules. ‘They pretend- 
ed to know all sciences, and chiefly medicine ; whereof 
they published themselves the restorers. They pretend- 
ed to be masters of abundance of important secrets, and, 
among others, that of the philosopher’s stone ; all which 
they affirmed to have received ty tradition from the an. 
cient Egyptians, Chaldeans, the Magi and (-ymnoso- 
phists. They havebeen distinguished by several names, 
accommodated to the several branches of their doctrine. 
Because they pretend to protract the period of human 
life, by means of certain nostrums, and even to restore 
youth, they were called Immortales ; 2s they pretend- 
ed to kiow all things, they have been cailed [lluminaiz; 
and because they have made no appearance for several 
years, uoless thesect of I]uminated which lately started 
up on the continent derives its origin from them, they 
have been cal!ed the Invisible brothers. Their society is 
frequently signed by the letters F. R. C. which some 
among them interpret fratres roris coctz ; it being pre- 
tended, that the matter of the philosophers stone is 
dew concocted, exalted, &c. Some, who are no friends 
tofree-masonry, make the present flourishing society of 
free-masons a branch of Kosicrucians ; or rather the Ro- 
sicrucians themselves, under # new name or relation, 
Viz. as retainers to building. And it is certain, there 
are some free-masons who have all the characters of 
Rosicrucians ; but how the cra and original of mason- 
ry (see Masonny), and that of Rosicrucianism, here 
fixed from Naudeeus, wlio has written expressly on the 
subject, consist, we leave others to judge. 

Notwithstanding the pretended antiquity of the Rosi- 
erucians, it is probable that the alchemists, Paracelsists, 
or fire-philosophers, who spread themselves through al- 
most all Europe zbout the close of the sixteenth cen. 
tury, assumed about this period the cbscure and ambi- 
guous title of Rosicrucian brethren, which comn.anded 
at first some degree of respect, as it seemed to be bor- 
rowed from the arms of Luther, which were a cross 
placed upon arvuse. But the denomination evidently 
appears to Le derived from the science of chemistry. It 
Is not compounded, says Mosheim, as many imagine, of 
the two words rosa and cruv, which signifies rose and 
eross, but of the latter of these words, and the Latin 
vos, which signifies dew. Of all natural bodies, dew 
was deemed the most powerful dissolvent of gold ; and 
the cross, in the clicmical language, is equivalent to 
light, because the figure of a cross + exhibits, at the 
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same time, the three letters of which the word /ux, ov Rosier. 


light. is compounded. Now luz is eal'ed, by this sect, 
the seed or menstruum of the red dragon, or, in other 
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words, that gross and corporeal light which when pro- Co. —_ 


perly digested and modified, produces gold. Hence it 
follows, if this etymology be admitted, that a Rosieru- 
cian philosopher is one who, by the intervention and as- 
sistance of the dew, seeks for light, or in other words; 
the substance called the philosopher’s stone. The true 
meaning and energy of this denomination did not escape 
the penetration and sagacity of Gassendi, ss appears by 
his Examen Philosophie Fluddane, sect. 15. tom. iii. p. 
261. And it was more fully explained by Renaudot, 
in his Conferences Publiques, tom. iv. p. 97. 

At the head of these fanatics were Robert Fludd, an 
English physician, Jacob Behmen, and Michael Mayer ; 
but if rumour may be credited, the present Illuminated 
have a head of higher rank. The common principles, 
which serve as a kind of centre of union to the Rosi- 
crucian society, are the following: They all maintain, 
that the dissolution of bodies, by the power of fire, is 
the only way by which men can arrive at true wisdom, 
aud come to discern the first principles of things. 
They all acknowledge a certain analogy and harmony 
between the powers of nature and the doctrines of re- 
ligion ; and believe that the Deity governs the king- 
dom of grace by the same liws with which he rules 
the kingdom of nature ; and hence tliey are led to use 
chemical denominations to express the truths of reli- 
gion. They all hold, that there is a sort of divine en- 
ergy, or soul, diffused through tlie frame of the uni- 
verse, which some call the archeus, others the unzversal 
spirit, and which others mention under different appel- 
lations. They all talk in the most superstitious man- 
ner of what they call the signatures of things, of the pow- 
er of the stars over all corporeal beings, and their par- 
ticular influence upon the human race, of the efficacy of 
magic, and the various ranks and orders of deemons.— 
These demons they divide into two orders, sy/phs and 
gnomes; which supplied the beautiful machinery of 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock. In fine, the Rosierucians and 
all their fanatical descendants agree in throwing out the 
most crude incomprehensible noticns and ideas, in the 
most obscure, quaint, and unusual expressions. -- Mosh. 
Eccl. Hist. vol. iv. p. 266, &c. English edition, 8vo. 
See BeumMen and THeosopuists. 

ROSIER. See Prratne. 

ROSIERS-aux-Sauines, a town of France, in the 
department of Meurthe, famous for i's salt-works. The 
works that King Stanislaus made here are much ad- 
mired. It is seated on the river Meurthe, in E. Leng. 
6.27. N. Lat. 48. 35. 

ROSKILD, formerly the royal residence and me- 
tropolis of Denmark, stands at a small distance from 
the bay of Isefiord, nct far from Copenhagen. In its 
flourishing state it was of great extent, and comprised 
within its walls 27 churches, and as many convents.— 
Itspresent circumference isscarcely halfan English mile, 
and it contains only about 1620 souls. The houses 
are of brick, and of a neat appeararce The only re- 
mains of its original magnificence are the ruins of a pa- 
Jace and of the cathedral, a brick buildmg with twe 
spires, in which the kings of Denmark are interred. 
Litt!e of the original building now remains. Accord 
ing to Holberg, it was constructed of wood, and af. 
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terwards }uilt with stone, in the reign of Canute.— 
From an inscription: in the choir, it appears to have 
been founded by Harold V1. who is styled king of 
Denmark, England, and Norway. Some verses, in 
barbarous Latin, obscurely allude to the principal in- 
cidents of his life; adding, that he built this church, 
aud died in 980.—See Coxe’s Travels into Polland, 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, vol. 1. p. 525. 

ROSLEY-ni11, a vilage in Cumberland, with a 
fair on Whit.Monday, and every fortnight after till 
Sep. 29. for horses, horne:| cattle, and linen cloth. 

ROSLIN, or RosxEtyn, a place in the county of 
Mid Lothian in Scotland, remarkable for an ancient 
chzpel and castle. The chapel was founded in 1446, 
by St Clare, prince of Orkney, for a provost, six pre- 
bendaries, and two singing boys. . The outside is orna- 
mented with a multitude of pinnacles, and variety of 
ludicrous sculpture. The inside is 69 feet long, the 
breadth $4, supported by two rows of clustered pil- 
lars, between seven and eight feet high, with an aisle 
on each side. The arches are obtusely Gothic. These 
arches arecontinued across the side-aisles, but the centre 
of the church is one continued arch, elegantly divided 
into compartments, and finely sculptured. The capitals 
of the pillars are enriched with foliage, and a variety 
of figuces: and amidsta heavenly concert appears a che- 
rubim blowing the ancient Highland bagpipes. ‘The 
castle is seated on a peninsulated rock, in a deep glen 
far beneath, and accessible by a bridge of great height. 
This had been the seat of the great family of Sznclazr. 
Of this house was Oliver, favourite of James V. and 
the innocent cause of the loss of the battle of Solway 
Moss, by reason of the envy of the nobility on account 
of his being preferred to the command. 

Near this place the English received three defeats 
in one day under John de Segrave the English regent 
of Scotland in 1302. The Scots, under their generals 
Cummin and Fraser, liad resolved to surprise Segrave ; 
with which view they began their march on the night 
of Saturday preceding the first Sunday of Lent, and 
reached the English army by break of day. Segrave, 
however, had time to have fallen back upon the other 
division which lay behind him ; but either despising his 
enemies too much, or thinking that he would be disho- 
noured by a retreat, he encountered the Scots ; the 
consequence of which was, that he himself was made 
prisoner, and all his men either killed or taken, except 
such as fled to the other division. As in this routed di- 
vision there had been no fewer than 300 knights, each 
of whom brought at least five horsemen into the field, 
great part of the Scots infantry quickly furnished them- 
selves with their horses ; but, as they were dividing the 
spoils, another division of the English appeared, and 
the Scots were obliged to fight them also. The English, 
afiera bloody engagement, were defeated a second time; 
which was no sooner done, than the third and most 
powerful division madeits appearance. The Scots were 
now quite exhausted ; and, pleading the excessive la- 
bours they had already undergone, earnestly requested 
their generals to allow them to retreat while it was yet 
in their power. Their two generals, who perhaps knew 
that to be impracticable, reminded them of the cause for 
which they were fighting, the tyranny of the English, 
&c. and by these arguments prevailed upon them to 
fight a third time; though, previous to the engage. 
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ment, they were reduced to the cruel necessity of put. 
ting all the common soldiers whom they had made pri- 
soners to the sword. ‘The victory of the Scots at this 
time was less complete than the other two had been ; 
since they could not prevent the retreat of the English 
to Ev inburgh, nor Segrave from being rescued from 
his captivity. : 

ROSMARINUS, RostMary,a genus of plants be- 
longing to the diandria class, and in the natural me. 
thod ranking under the 42d order, Verticillate. See 
Botany Index. 

ROSS, in Herefordshire, in England, 119 miles 
from London, is a fine old town, with a good trade, 
on the river Wye. It was made a free borough by 
Henry IIT. and contained 2261 inkabitants in 1811. 
It is famous for cyder, and was noted in Camden’s 
time for a manufacture of iron-wares. There are in 
it two charity-schools, which lately have been enrich-« 
ed by a legacy of 200]. per annum from Mr Scott, in 
Dee. 1786, a second Man of oss. And its market 
and fairs are well stored with cattle and other provisions. 
At the west end of it there is a fine broad causeway, 
constructed by Mr John Kyrle, the celebrated Man of 
Ross, who also raised the spire upward of 100 feet, 
and inclosed a piece of ground with a stone wall, and 
sunk a reservoir in its centre, for the use of the inha- 
bitants of the town. He died in 1714, aged 90, with 
the blessing of all who knew him, both rich and poor. 
Thebanksof the Wye, betweenthistownand Monmouth, 
are extremely pleasant. W. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat. 51. 56. 

ROSSANO, a strong town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in the Hither Calabria, with an archbi- 
shop’s see, and the title of a principality. It is pretty 
large, well peopled, and seated on an eminence, sur- 
rounded with rocks. There is nething in this archic- 
piscopal city that claims much notice ; the buildings are 
mean, the streets vilely paved and contrived. The 
number of inhabitants. does not exceed 6000, who sub- 
sist by the sale of their oil, the principal object of their 
attention, though the territory produces a great deal of 
good wine and corn. 

Rossano probably owes its origin to the Roman em- 
perors, who considered it as a post equaily valuable for 
strength and convenience of traffic. The Marsans, a 
family of French - extraction, possessed this territory, 
with the title of prince, from the time of Charles II. 
to that of Alphonsus II. when the last male heir was, 
by that prince’s order, put to death in Ischia, where he 
was confined for treason. It afterwards belonged to 
Bona queen of Poland, in right of her mother Isabella, 
daughter to Alphonsus II. and at her decease returned 
to the crown. It was next in the possession of the Al- 
dobrandini, from whom the Borghesi inherited it. Sa 
late as the 16th century, the inhabitants of this city 
spoke the Greek language, and followed the nites of the 
eastern church. Herewas formerly the most celebrated 
rendezvous of the Basilian monks in Magna Grecia. 
BE. Long. 16. 52. N. Lat. 39. 45. 

ROS Sonis, Sun dew, an agreeable spirituous liquor, 
composed of burnt brandy, sugar, cinnamon, and milk- 
water ; and sometimes perfumed with aliitle musk. It 
has its name from being at first prepared wholly .of the 
juice of the p'ant ros solic, or drosera. See Drosera, 
Borany Index. 

ROSS-SHIRE is the most extensive county in Scot- 
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It is even more extensive than any county of England, 
if we except Yorkshire, and contains in it the island of 
Lewis, which is one of the Hebrides, or Western Isles. 
The county of Sutherland is the northern boundary of 
Ross ; on the east it is bounded by the county. of Cro- 
marty andthe ocean; on the south by the shire of Inver- 
ness ; and on the west by the ocean. 

Ross-shire is very fertile in corn, anditseastern coast, 
which isornamented with different country seatsinhabit- 
ed by the proprietors, has always been regarded as con- 
atituting a part of the Lowlands of Scotland; but the 
western partsriseintomountains, and properly form part 
of the Highlands, where the vernacular tongue is the 
Erse or Gaelic. 

Among the different waters which are met with in 
this county, we may mention the friths of Dornoch and 
Cromarty, the latter of which stretches far into the land 
from the \oray frith. The river Ockel, which has its 
source in the parish of Assint in Sutherlandshire, is one 
of the chief streams of Ross ; and after a course of 
morethan40 miles, discharges itself into the head of the 
frith of Dornech. The river Conan bends its course 
towards the east coast, and empties itself into the most 
inland part of the frith of Cromarty. It contains abund- 
ance of salmon, and pearls at one period were found 
not far from its mouth. The frith of Beauly consti- 
tutes the boundary of Ross with Inverness-shire ; and 
this, together with those of Dornoch and Cromarty, are 
of consi<lerable importance, as they afford access to a 
greatpart of it by means of water carriage. Between the 
friths of Moray end Cromarty, the coast is bold and 
rocky, abounding with dreadful precipicesandhighly ro- 
mantic views. Along the shore there are numerous 
caves hollowed out by the hand of natnre, some of them 
extremely deep, and one in particular runs entirely 
through the rock, a distance of about 150 feet. There 
are also natural caves on the north side of the frith of 
Cromarty, some of which, it is said, are of such vast di- 
mensionsas to be able to coutainabout 600 men. From 
their upper parts there are drops of water continually 
distilling, and by the petrifaction thus gradually ac- 
complished, their appearance above resembles the finest 
marble. In these a variety of birds take up their resi- 
dence, and pigeons bring forth their young. 

Thewestern coast is deeply indented with arms of the 
sea called bays, or otherwise loclis ; among which are 
great and little Loch Broom, to the southward of 
which there is a fresh water lake of considerable extent, 
known by the name of loch Mari, in the parish of Gair- 
loch. It is about 16 miles long, but its breadth varies 
considerably. It contains 24 small islands, which are 
decorated with fir and other trees, We find the ruins 
of a druidical edifice on the large island called Mari, 
round which there is a burying ground made use of by 
the inhabitants on the north side of Loch Mari as a place 
of interment. 

The cod-fishing has been long est:bli-hed st Gair- 
loch, in the same vicinity ; nearly 40,000 cod being 
annually sent to market by a single proprietor. It 
has also been long celebrated, as well as Loch-Broom, 
for the h-rring fishery. In the parish of toch Alsh 
there are extensive banks of corals which have been 
found, upon trial, to be valuable manure.. 
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In the level parts of the country between the mourn. Ross-shire. 


tains there are numerous lakes adorned with delightful 
scenery, and someof them measuring not less than three 
milesin length. This county is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, yet even here we find some which are more me. 
moxable than others, and very much calculated to arrest 
the attention. Tulloch Ard is a mountain of great 
height, and becomes remarkable on account of the use 
whtich was made of it in ancient times. At the com- 
mencement of hostilities with any enemy, a barrel of 
burning tar might be seen flaming from its summit, 
which was the established signal, in consequence of 
which the tenants and vassals of Seaforth appcared at 
the castle of St Donan in twenty-four hours, completes 
ly equipped for marching against the foe. The arms of 
that honourable family have this mountain for a crest. 
Ben-Uaish, in the parish of Kiltearn, rears its summit 
above the rest of the mountains, and may be seen across 
the Moray frith, from the counties of Elgin and Banff. 
It is constantly covered with snow, from which the fa- 
mily of Foulis must give, if demanded, to his Britannie 
majesty on any day of the year, a snowball as quit- 
rent for its tenure of the forest of Uaish. There is 
plenty of heath and grass around its base, which affords 
excellent pasture for cattle. 

The county of Ross contains 82 proprietors of laud, 
7 of whom are of the first class, 3 of the second, 12 of 
the third, 16 of the fourth, and 44 of the fifth class ; 
the valued rent of all these amounting to 75,0401. 108. 
3d. Scots money, as settled in the reign of Charles J. 
while the real rent is computed at no less than 38,7111. 
sterling. 

The grains usually cultivated in the shire of Ross are 
barley, oats, pease and beans, potatoes, and wheat on 
particular occasions. A great part of the county, how- 
ever, is converted into grass, owing to the want of 
markets for the consumption of other productions ; and 
those who adopt this plan find it more for their interest 
than that which is usually followed in more fortunate 
situations. The soil in general is good; some of it 
bears luxuriant crops, and thevast improvements in mo- 
dern agriculture, if carefully attended to, would make 
the most unfavourable spots become worthy of cultiva- 
tion. Lime, marl, and shelly sand, constitute the ma- 
nure which is used by gentlemenandextensive furmers, 
while smaller tenants substitute a compost of earth and 
dung, in the preportion of three loads of the former to 
one of the latter. The country in general lies open, 
but the farms of gentlemen and some of the wealthier 
tenants are inclosed; and such as are so are reckon- 
ed one half more valuable than those which are 
open. ! , 
Would proprietors in this county grant tlreir te- 
nants leases for 19 at least, instead of 5 or 7 years, 
they would hold out a stimulusto industryand impreve-' 
ment which cannot possibly be felt as circumstances now 
stand. What encouragement has a man to bestow mo- 
ney and labour on the property of another, of which 
he knows he must be deprived in the course of seven 
years! Theman who holds a farm during such a trif- 
ling period, must tear all out of it he can at the least 
possible expence, and leave it to the proprietor, when he 
departs, little better than a common. 

Tue proprietors of the county of Ross h.ve of late 
become very attentive to different species of improve- 
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Hloss-shire. ments ; and in the lower parts of it we meet with excel- 
ww lent roads, as well as bridges built over every rivulet of 


any extent whatever, which facilitate travelling, and 
render it agreeable. The moors which once exhibited 
nothing but sterility, are now covered with firs ;_ while 
pines, with different species of timber, surround their 
houses. The fir, elm, oak, and beech, are found to 
thrive in this county, as well as various kinds of fruit 
trees, not even excepting apricots, peaches, and plums. 
In the central district of Ross still remains the extensive 
forest of Fainish, about 20 miles in length. The west- 
ern district is very extensive ; but its general aspect is 
by no means inviting. From the top of a mountain a 
stranger sees nothing around him but a desolate and 
dreary region, vast piles of rocky mountains with 
forked summits; yet interspersed among these are many 
beautiful and fertile vales, exhibiting, however, a great 
wariety of soil, owing to the peculiarity of their situa- 
tion. “i 

- The climate may be said’ to be as unequal as the face 
of the country itself, since no two days in successioncan 
at all be depended on at any given period of the year. 
Indeed the seasons may not improperly be regarded as 
always wet, and the lower classes of the inhabitauts 
especially cousider almost every thing as an indication 
of rain. If mist settle on the tops of the hills; if the 
clouds be heavy ; if a crow chatter, orif the day be 
hot er cold, rain, in the judgment of a Highlander, 
may be assuredly expected to follow. From thus ha- 
ving what some have denominateda weeping climate, it 
is easy to see that it must be much better adapted for 
pasturage thanagriculture; yet imvincible patience, per- 
severance, and a competent knowledge of husbandry, 
have, in many parts of it, surmounted the obstaclesthat 
such a climate must ever throw in the way of improve- 
‘ment. 

The. mineral productions are not very abundant, but 
some of them are of considerable importance in the arts 
and manufactures. Herethere is plenty of freestone, and 
diffcrent spécies of limestone, some of which are of the 
nature of inarble. Marl is also to be met with, and 
ironstone in great abundance. A copper mine in the 
northern district of the parish of Applecross, has been 
considered by Williams, in his Mineral Kingdom, as 
equally rich with any mine of the same metal to be met 
with in the British empire. There is a rich ore of iron 
in the parish of Alness; and in the same vicinity there 
is a vein of lead, containing a large proportion of sil- 
yer. Indications of lead ore have likewise been met 
with in the parish of Kiltearn. There is a chalybeate 
spring near the store-houseof Foulis, the good effects of 
which were experieuced many years ago; but of the 
medical properties of the spring at Tienleod, known by 
the name of St Colman’s Well, we have no certain ac- 
counts, although the votaries of superstition have fre- 
quently drunk of its waters, and then suspended some 
rags from the branches of the surrounding trees, as an 
oblation to the saint. 

This county contains three royal boroughs, viz. 
Tain, Dingwall, and Fortrose, 2 description of which 
will be found in this. werk, in the order of the alphabct,. 
as wellas of Lewis, one of the Hebrides, and its chief 
town Stornoway, which have sometimes been takenno- 
tice of in a general description of Ross-shire, although 
wholly detached from it, : 
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There is a Druidical circle or temple on the eastern 
part of the county, and parish of Kiltearn, consisting 
of twelve large stones placed perpendicularly, and so 
arranged as to form two ovals, which are united tos 
gether, and having equal areas, measuring 13 feet each 
from east to west, and ten feet in the middle from north 
to south. 

There is a large obelisk in the parish of Nigg, with 
figures of different animals on one side of it, and a cross 
on the other, executed with considerable taste. The 
former is conjectured to be of greater antiquity than the 
latter. According to tradition, it was erected to per- 
petuate a shipwreck suffered by the Danes, at which 
time three sons of the king of Denmark are supposed 
to have perished, and to have been interred in the 
place on which the obelisk stands. In the churchyard 
of Nigg there once stood another of a similar nature, 
likewise supposed to have been erected by the Danes, 
which in consequence of a violent wid was thrown 
down about the year 1725. The sculpture is still in a 
state of tolerable preservation, and resembles that which 
is found on the other monuments left by thatpeople in 
different parts of Scotland. | 

Craigchenichan in the parish of Kincardine, is me- 
morable for being the place where the celebrated mar- 
quis of Montrose fought his last battle, when he was 
deteated by Colonel Strachan. Having swimmed across 
the Kyle, he lay for some time concealed in Assint; 
but on being discovered, he was apprehended, and sent 
prisoner to inverness. The ground on which the battle 
was fought derived its name from the issue of that ins 
teresting day; for the signification of Craigchenichan is, 
the Rock of Lamentation. There is still seen.in the 
parish of Avoch, the foundation of a large. castle of 
great autiquity, on the summit of' a hill in the neigh. 
bourhood of Castletown Point, elevated about 200 feet 
above the level of the sea, Some people call this Or- 
mondy hill; and tradition has given the name of 
Douglas castle to the ruins. It covers a space of ground 
in the form of a parallelogram, the longest sides of 
which measure 350, and the shortest 160 feet, so that 
the whole area contains upwards of 6300 square yards. 

According to tradition, there are many places in the 
eastern district of this county where bloody battleswere 
fought, either with the invading Danes and Norwe- 
gians, with dariug plunderers, or between rival clans, 
who bitterly contended for superiority. Large collec« 
tions of stones, called cairns, direct the traveller to the 
spots where the remains of the dead were deposited, 
who had fallen in the field of battle. There are mani- 
fest indications of an encampment on a large plain te. 
the westward of the church of Eddertown, where a 
battle is said to have been fought with the invading 
Danes. In its vicinity there is an extensive circle of 
earth, about two feet higher than the circumjacent 
ground, being flat at the top, with an obelisk in the 
centre about 10 feet in height, on which a number of 
rude figures may still be traced. This is regarded as 


_the tomb of some Danish prince. 


The abbey and castle of Lochlin are the most re= 
markable remains of antiquity inthe parish of Fearn, 
the former of which is said to have been first built of: 
mud, but afterwards constructed of more durable —_ 

terials. 


-shire. terials. 
Vga was 25 feet 


J 
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It measured 99 feet in length within walls, 


in height. This abbey continued to be employed as a 
place of worship till the month of October 1742, at 
which time the roof fell in during divine service, and 
36 persons are said to have lost their lives by this me- 
lancholy accident. The castle of Lochlin is supposed to 
be more than five centuries old. It is situated on an 
eminence about six miles to the eastward of Tain, and 


‘seems evidently to have been erected as a place of secu- 


rity against the sudden incursions of any invading ene- 
my. Its form resembles that of a double square united 


‘at the angles, in which union there is a staircase leading 


to the top of it, which is about 60 feet in height. The 


‘squares are not of equal and similar dimensions, the one 


towards the west measuring 20, and the other towards 


the east about 38 feet every way, fortified with three 


turrets of such dimensions, that any one of them can 
contain three or more men with ease. ‘The castle of 
Cadboll, of which few remains can now be traced, is 
supposed to be more ancient than that of Lochlin, de- 
riving all its interests from a singular tradition, viz. that 
no person ever died in it, though inhabited for ages ;— 
a circumstance, however, which may be satisfactorily 
accounted for without recurring to the marvellous. 
Many of the inhabitants becoming weary of life, re- 
quested to be removed; and a lady May in particular, 
whose residence it was about 100 years before the pre- 
sent period, and whose lingering diseases made her long 
for death, begged that she might be carried out of it, 
which was at last granted in consequence of her impor- 
tunity ; and we are told that after her removal she in- 
stantly expired. The cave or subterraneous dwelling in 
the district of Applecross, is considered by many, and 
with great probability, as the quondam magazine of 
plunder, rather than the habitation of men; and perhaps 
the same may be said of every other place of a similar 
nature to be met with in this county. The castle of 
Donan in the peninsula of Kintail, which is now in 
ruins, was probably built in the reign of Alexander ITI. 
of Scotland, with a view to oppose the incursions of 
the Danes. It was demolished by a ship of war in the 
year 1719, after the battle of Glenshiel, a mile above 
which some of the bullets fired against it are occasional- 
ly found, employed by the people as weights in selling 
butter and cheese. , 

. The chief clans in Ross-shire: are the Mackenzies, 
Rosses, Frazers, Mackays, Macraes, and the Munroes, 
all of whom speak Gaelic, and wear the Highland dress, 
esteeming the earl of Seaforth as their head, being the 
lineal descendant of Mackenzie Lord Seaforth, who was 
attainted for his concern in the rebellion. ‘This county 
contains 30 parochial districts, sends one member to the 
British parliament, and by a census taken in 1801, it was 
found to contain 52,291 inhabitants, being an increase 
of 9798 since the return to Dr Webster 1n 1755. In 
1811 the population was about 57,000. The following 
table exhibits a view of the. population of this county 
according to its parishes at two different periods. 


Parishes. ayes eee 
1 Alness es “ 1090 4121, 
.Applecross. ~ 835 1734 
Avoch | - mn 1457 1318. 
Contin - « 1949 2500 
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six inches broad, and its walls were 24 feet . 
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Parishes. Population Population in 

in 1755. 1790 —1798. 
5 Dingwall - 1030 1379 
Eddertown - 780 1000 
Fearn - 1898 1600 
Gairloch = ms 2050 ° 2200 
Glenshiel “ 509  72t 
10 Killearnan + 945 1147 
Kilmuir, Easter « 1095 1975 

— Wester ei 1367 1805 © 
Kiltearn is 1570 1616 
Kincardine ~ 1743 1600 
15 Kuintail « - 698 840 
Kirkmichael - - 1371 1234 
Lochalsh - 613 1334 
Lochbroom - 2211 3500 
Lochcarron . 771 1068 
20 Logie, Easter = 850 1125 
Nigg 4 be 1261 1133 
Rosekeen - 958 1'700 
Rosemarkie “ 1140 1262 
Tain . - 1870 2100 
25 Urquhart. - “ 2590 2001 
Urray . - 2456 13860 

Island of Lewis. 

Barvas - « 1995 2006 
Lochs ‘ » 1267 1768 
Stornoway 2 1812. 2639 
30 Uig ~ “ ~ 1312 1898 
Total, 42,493 50,146 


See Ross-sHirE SUPPLEMENT. 

ROSTOCK, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and duchy of Mecklenburg, with an 
university and a very good harbour. It is the best 
town in this country ; and has good fortifications, with 
an arsenal. It was formerly one of the Hanseatic towns ; 
it contained about 12,000 inhabitants in 1800. It is 
seated on a lake where the river Varne falls into it, and 
carries large boats. The government was formerly 
in the hands of 24 aldermen, elected out of the nobility, 
university, and principal merchants, who were called the 
Upper House, and a common council of 100 inferior 
citizens, who were summoned to give their advice upon 
extraordinary emergencies. The principal things worth 


seeing are the fortifications, the prince’s palace, the: 


stadthouse, the arsenal, and the public library. The 
town is famous for good becr, which they export in 
great quantities. Some years ago they had na less than. 


Ross-shire 


Rostoff. 


; 


250 privileged brewers, who, it is said, brewed so many _ 


thousand tuns a-year, besides what particular persons. 
brew for their own use. E. Long. 12.55. N. Lat. 54. 8. 
ROSTOFF, or Rostow, a largetown of the Russian 


empire, in the government of Javoslaf, with an arch- 
bishop’s see, scated on tlie lake.Coteri, in E. Long. 40. 
25. N. Lat. 57.5. — 

ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman forum, 
wherein ovations, pleadings, funeral harangues, &c. 
were delivered. 

ROSTRUM, literally denotes the beak or bill of a 


bird ; and hence it has been figuratively applied to the 


beak or head of a ship. . 
ROSYCRUCIANS. See Rosicrucians. 
ROT, a very fatal disease incident to sheep, arising 


from wet seasons, and too moist pasture. Itis very dif- 
ficult. 


Rota 


Rotation. 


Wefinition 
and in- 
teresting 
nature of 
the subject. 


R O T 
ficult of cure, and is attended with the singular circum- 
stance of a kind of animals being found in the blood- 
vessels. See SHeeEp, diseases of, under Farrirnry; 

ROTA, the name of an ecclesiastical court of Rome, 
composed of 12 prelates, of whom one must be a Ger- 
mah, another a Frenchman, and two Spaniards ; the 
other eight are Italians, three of whom must be Ro- 
mans, and the other five a Bolognese, a Ferraran, a 
Milanese, a Venetian, and a Tuscan.—This is one of 
the most august tribunals in Rome, which takes 
cognizance of all suits in the territory of the church, 
by appeal ; as also of all matters, beneficiary and pa- 
trimonial. 

ROTA Anistroretica, or Aristotle’s Wheel, denotes 
a celebrated problem in mechanics, concerning the mo- 
tion or rotation of a wheel about its axis, so called be- 
cause Aristotle was the first who took notice of it. 

The difficulty of it may be represented in the follow. 
ing manner. While the circle makes one revolution on 
its centre, advancing at the same time in a right line 
along a plane, it describes on that plane a right line 
which is equal to its circumference. Now, if this circle 
carry wit it another smaller circle, concentric with it, 
like the nave of a coach wheel ; then this smaller circle 
or nave, wil describe a line in the time of the revolu- 
tion, which shall be equal to that of the large wheel or 
circumference itself, because ‘ts centre advances in a 
right line, as fast «s that of the wheel does, being in 
reality the same with it. 

Aristotle attemp*ed to solve this problem, but his 
solution can only be regarded as a good account of the 
difficulty. 

It was next attempted by Galileo, who had recourse 
to an infinite number of infinitely small vacuities in the 
right line described by the.two circles, and imagined 
that the little circle never applies its circumference ‘to 
those v: cuities ; but in reality only applies it to a line 
equal toits owncircumference, though it appears to have 
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applied it tsa much larger. This, however, is nothing 
to the purpose. ; 

According to Tacquet, the little circle making its ro- 
tation more slowly than the great one, does, on that ac- 
count, describe a line longer than its own circumferenee ; 
yet without applying any point of its circumference to 
more than one point of its base. This is no more satis. 
factory than the former. 

After the fruitless endeavours of many great men, M. 
Dortous de Meyran, a French gentleman, had the guod 
fortune to hit upon a solution which, after being ‘ully | 
examined by a committee-ef the Academy of Sciences, 
was (leclared to be satisfactory. The following is his 
solution. 

The wheel of 2 coach is only acted on, or drawn in 


Rotation, 


at a) 


‘a right line ; its rotation or circular motion arises pure- 


ly from the resistance of the ground. Now this resist. 
ance 1s equal to the force which draws the wheel ina 
right line, as it defeats that direction. and therefore the 
causes of the two motions areequal. The wheel there- 
fore describes‘a:right line on the ground equal to its cir- 
cumference. 

On the contrary, the nave is drawn in a right line by 
the same force as the wheel, but it only turns round be- 
cause the wheel does so, and can only turn in the same 
time with it. Hence, its circular velocity is less than 
that of the wheel, in the ratio of the two circumfe- 
rences, and therefore its circular motion is less than the | 
rectilinear one. Since it must describe a right line equal 
to that of the wheel, it can only do it by partly sliding 
and partly revolving, the sliding part being more or less 
as the nave itself is smaller or greater. | | 

ROTACE:, (from rota, “a wheel”), the name of 
the 20th order in Linneus’s Fragments of a Natural 
Method; consisting of plants with one flat, wheel-shaped 
petal. without a tube. See Botany. 

ROTALA, a genus of plants belonging to the trian« 
dria class. See Borany Index. 

ROTANG,. See Caranus. 


ROTA 


ROTATION, is aterm which expresses the motion 
of the different parts of a solid body round an axis, and 
distinct from the progressive motion which it may have 
in its revolution round a distant point. The earth has a 
rotation round its axis, which produces the vicissitudes 
of day and night ; while its revolution round the sun, 
combined with the obliquity of the equator, produces 
the varieties of summer and winter. 

The mechanism of this kind. of motion, or the relation 
which subsists between the intensity of themoving forces, 
modified as it may be by the manner of application, and 
the velocity of rotation. ishighly interesting, both to 
the speculative philosopher and to the practical engineer. 
The precession of the equinoxes and many other astro- 
nomical problems of great importance and difficulty, 
receive their solutions from this quarter: and the actual 
performance of our most valuable machines cannot be 
ascertained by the mere principles ef cquilibrium, but 
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require a previous acquaintance with certain general 
propositions of rotatory motion. 

It is.chieflyavith theview of assisting the engineer that 
we propose todeliver inthis place atewfundaniental pro- 


‘positions ; and we shall do it in as familiar and popular a 


manneraspos:ible, althoughthismay causetheapplication 
of them tothe abstruse problemsof astronomy to be great 
ly deficient in the elegance of which they are susceptible. 

‘When a solid body turns round an axis, retaining its state of 
shape and dimensions, every partiele is -actua!ly descri- the patti | 
bing a circle round this axis, and the axis passes through “es ™ 
the centre of the circle, and is perpendicular to its‘”*. 
plane. Moreover, in any instant of the motion, the par- 
ticle is moving at right angles with the radius vector, or 
line joining it with its centre of rotation. Therefore, j 
in order to ascertain the direction of the motion of any ] 
part cle P (fig. 1.), we may draw a straight line PC Piste vil 
from the particle perpendicular to the axis AB of ro- a A l 

tation. | 
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ation. tation. This line will lie in the plane of the circle P 
Y™ mn of rotation of the particle, and will be its radius 
vector ; and a line PQ drawn from the particle perpen- 
dicular to this radius vector will be a tangent to the cir- 
cle of rotation, and will have the direction of the motion 
of this particle. 
3 The whole body being supposed to turn together, it 
is evident, that when it has made a complete rotation, 
each particle has described a circumference of a circle, 
and the whole paths of the different particles will be in 
the ratio of these circumferences, and therefore of their 
radii; and this is true of any portion of a whole turn, 
such as 4, 4, or 20 degrees, or any areh whatever ; 
therefore the velocities of the different particles are pro- 
portional to their radii vectores, or to their distances 
from the axis of rotation. 
_ And, lastly, all these motions are in parallel planes, 
to which the axis of rotation is perpendicular. 
_ When we compare the rotations of different bodies in 
respect of velocity, it is plain that it cannot be done by 
directly comparing the velocity of any particle in one of 
the bodies with that of any particle of the other; for 
as all the particles of each have different velocities, this 
comparison can establish no ratio. But we familiarly 
compare such motions by the number of complete turns 
which they make in equal times, and we say that the se- 
eond hand of a clock turns 60 times faster than the mi- 
nute hand ; now this comparison is equally just in any 
part of a turn as in the whole. While the minute hand 
moves round one degree, the second-hand moves 60 ; 
therefore, as the length or number of feet in the line 
uniformly described by a body in its progressive motion 
is a proper measure of its progressive velocity, so the 
number of degrees described by any particle of a whirl- 
ing body in the circumference of its circle of rotation, 
or the angle described by any radius vector of that body, 
is 2 proper measure of its velocity of rotation. And in 
this manner may tlie rotation of two bodies be compar- 
ed ; and the velocity is with propriety termed anGuLAR 
VELOCITY. 

An angle is directly as the length of the circumfe- 
rence on which it stands, and inversely as the radius of 
the circle, and may he expressed by the fraction of 
whicli the numerator is the arch, and the denominator 
the radius. Thus the angle ’C p may be expressed by 
PC 
which is equal to the arch which measures the angle ; 
and it is converted into the usual denomination of de- 


This fraction expresses the portion of the radius 


1 , 

57.206 of the radins, or that 

an arch of 57.296 degrces is equal to the radius. 
When a solid body receives an impulse on any one 

point, or when that point is anyhow urged by a moving 


of the circumference, is 


vf 
_Feets, &e. 
_ the seve- 
| particles 
-onected , ° , . 
one body 9G. And whatever is the motion of any particle, that 
| each particle must be conceived as urged by a force precisely 
“ler. competent to the production of that motion, by acting 
Immediately on the particle itself. If this is not the 
particle immediately acted on by the external force, tlie 
force which really impels it is a force arising from the 
cohesion of the body. The particle immediately im- 
pelled by the external force is pressed towards itsncigh« 


a ,S——Ci(wi4wi4id4w«C.(..... .. .jtj,»-_ ~~ 


grees, by knowing that one degvee, or the 360th part 


force, it cannot move without the other points also moy-. 
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bouring particles, or is drawn away from them; and, Rotation. 
by this change of place, the connecting forces are == 
brought into action, or are excited ; they act on the 
Fatticles adjoining, and change, or tend to cllange, 

their distanees from the particles immediately bevond 

them ; and thus the forees whieh connect this next se~ 

ries of particles are also excited, and another series of 
particles are made to exert their forces ; and this goes 

on through the body till we come to the remote par- 

ticle, whose motion we are considering. The forces 
which connect it with the adjoining series of particles 

are excited, and the particle is moved. We frequently 

say that the external moving force is propagatcd through 

the body to the distant particle ; but this is not accu- 

rate. The particle is really and immediately moved by 

the forces which connect it with those adjoining. It 

will greatly assist our conception of the manner in which 
motion is thus produced in a distant particle, if we con- 

sider the particles as so many little balls, eonnected with 

each other by slender spiral springs like cork-screws. 

This would compose a mass which would be compres- 
sible, or which could be stretched, &c. And if we give 

an impulse to one of these balls, we shall set the whole. 
assemblage in motion round any axis which we may sup- 

pose to support it. Now any one of these balls is really 

and immediately moved by the elasticity of the spiral 
wires which join it to its neighbours. 8 

We are but little acquainted with the nature of these The forces 
connecting forces. Jt can be learned only by the phie- by which 
nomena which are tlieir effects. These are various, al- the parti- 
most beyond description ; but the meehanical pbiloso- a be a 
pher has little to do with this variety. The distinctions each other 
which are the immediate causes of fluidity; of hardness, are equal, 
softness, elasticity, ductility, are not of very difficult and the 
conception. There is one general faet which is suffi- Conseden- 
cient for our present purpose—the forces by which the “” 
particles of bodies act on each other are equal. This 
is a matter of unexeepted cxperience ; and no other 
foundation can be given to it as a law of mechanical 
nature, 

An immediate cousequence of this lawis, that when 
two external forces A and B are in equilibrium by the 
intervention of a solid body (or rather when a solid body 
is In equilibrium between two external forces), these 
forces are equal and opposite; for the force A is in 
fact an. immediate equilibrium with the opposite forces 
exerted by the particle to which it is applied, ‘and is 
therefore equal and opposite te the force resulting from 
the combination of all the forces which connect that 
particle with the serics of particles inimediately adjoin- 
ing. This-resulting force may with propriety be called 
the equivalent of the forces from the combination of 
which it results. The use of this term will creatly ab- 
breviate language. This first set of connecting forces 
consists of a number of distinct forces corresponding to 
each particle of the series, and cach force has au cqual 


_ and opposite force corresponding to it: therefore the 


compound force by which the first series of particles 
acts on that to which the external force A is applied, is 
equal and opposite to the compound force which con- 
nects this first series with the next series. And the 
same thing must be said of each succeeding series of ' 
particles, till we come at last to the pariicle to which 
the external force B is immediately applied. The force 
exerted by this particle is equal and opposite to that i? 
terna 
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ternal force; and it is equal ‘to’ the compound force 
exerted by the second series of particles on that side ; 
-herefore the forces A and BL are equal and oppo- 
site. 

It results from this proposition, that when any number 
of external forces are applied toa solid body, and it ts in 
equilibrio betmeen them, they are such as would be in equi- 
Librio if they were all applied toone point. Let the for- 
ces a A, 6B, cC (fig. 2.), be applied to three particles 
of the solid body. Therefore a A is immediately in 
equilibrium with an equal and opposite force, A «, re- 
sulting from the composition of the force AD, which 
connects the particles A and B, and the force AE 
which connects A with C. In like manner 6 B is im- 
mediately in equilibrio with B @, the equivalent of the 
forces BF and BG ; and c Cis in immcdiate equilibrio 
with the equivalent C x of the forces CH and CI. We 
shall conceive it very clearly if we suppose the three 
forces Aa, Bb, Cc, tobe exerted by means of threac's 


pulling at the solid body. The connecting parts be- 


tween A and 3, as also between A and C, are stretch- 
ed. The lines AB and AC may be considered as elas- 
tic threads. Each thread is equally stretched th ough 
its whole length ; a.d therefore if we take AD to re- 
present the foree with which the particle A is held 
back by the particle 8, and if we would also represent 
the force with which B is held back by A, we must 
make BF equal to AD. Now (N°9.), the forces AD 
and I F are equal and opposite ; so are the forces AE 
and CI; so are the forces CH and BG. Now it is 
evident, that if the six forees AD, BF, BG, CH, CI, 
AE, were «pplied to one particle, the particle would 
bein equilibrio; for each force is accompanied by an 
equal and cpposite force: and if the force A « were 
applied in place of AD, AE, the equilitbrinm would 
remain, because A «is equivalent to AD and AE. 
The same is true of B 8 and Cx. Therefore if the 
three forces A a, B 8, C %, were applied to one point, 
they would be in equilibria. Consequently if the three 
forces a A, b B, c C, which are respectively equal and 
opposite to A a, B B,C x, are so applied, they will be 
in equilibrio. It is plain that this demonstration may 
be extended to any number of forces. 

We may just remark by the bye, that if three forces 
are thus in equilibrio, they are acting in one plane ; 
and, if they are not parallel, they are really directed to 
one point : for any one of them must be equal andoppo- 
site to the equivalent of the other two ; and this equiva- 
lentis the diagonal of a parallelogram, of which the other 
two are the sides, and the diagonal and sides of any pa- 
rallelogram are in one plane ; and since they are in one 
plane, and any onc of them is inequilibrio with the equi- 
valent of the, other two, it must pass through the same 
point with that equivalent, that is, through the point of 
concourse of the.other two. 

These very simple:propositions are the foundation of 
the whole theory. of statics, and render it a very simple 
branch of mechanical science. It lias been made ab- 
struse by our very attempts to simplify it. Many ela- 
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borate treatises have been written on the fundamental Rotation, 


property of the lever, and in them al] it has been 
thonght next to an insuperable difficulty to derronstrate 
the equilibrium of a straight lever when the parallel 
forces are inversely as their distances from the ful- 
crum. 


' 1} 
We think the demonstrations of Archimedes, Fonse- Mechanj. 


nex, D’Alembert, and Hamilton, extremely ingenious ; cal science 


but they only bring the mind into sucha state of con- 
ception that it cannot refuse the truth of the proposi- 


as been 
rendered 
abstruse by 


tion ; ane, except Mr Hamilton’s, they labour under attempts at 
the disadvantage of being applicable only to commen-simplifica. 


surable distances and forces. 
losophical Transactions for 1794, is the must ingenious 
of them all; and it is wonderful that it has not occur« 
red long ago. The difficulty in them all has arisen from 
the attempt to sunplify the matter by considering a le- 
ver zs an inflexible straight line. Had it been taken 
out of this abstract form, and considered as what it real~ 
ly is, a natural body, of some size, having its particles 
connected by equal and opposite forces, all difficulty 
would have vanished. 


That we may apply these propositions to explain the mode of 
motion of rotaticn, we must recollect an unquestionable conceiving 
proporition in dynamics, that the force which produces the magni- 
tude of nny 
moving 
TC&e | 


any motion is equal and opposite to the force which 
would prevent it, when appliedin the same place and in 
the same line, or which would extinguish it in the same 
time in which we suppose it to be produced. There- 
fore the force which is excited and made to act on any 
particle of a body by the action of an external force on 
ancther particle, so as to cause it to move round an axis, 
is equal and opposite to the force which, when applied 
to that particle in the opposite direction, would be in 
eqnilibrio with the external force. 

The only distinct notion we can form of the magni- 
tude of any moving force is the quantity of motion 
which it can produce by acting uniformly during some 
given time. This will be had by knowing the velocity 
which it will produce in a body of known bulk. Thus 
we know that the weight of ten pounds of matter act- 
ing on it for a second will cause it to tall 16 feet with 
an uni‘ormly accelerated motion, and will leave it in a 
state such thet it would move on for ever at the rate of 
52 feet in a second ; which we call communicating the 
velocity of 32 feet per second. In the same manner, 
the best way of acquiring a distinct conception of the 
ro‘atory effort of a moving force, is to determine the 
quantity of rotatory motion which it ean produce by 
acting uniformly during some known time. 


Let a solid body turn round an axis passing through A 


the poimt C (fig. 3.) perpendicular to the plane of this 
figure. Let this rotation be supposed to be produced 


Mr Vince’s, in the Phi- tion 


2 | 
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nd of the 
quantity — 
and effort | 
of rotatory | 


by an external force acting in the direction FP. Let motions — 
this force be such, that if the body were free, that is, Fig. 3 


unconnected with any axis supported by fixed points, 
it would, by acting uniformly during a sma!] moment og 
time, cause its centre of gravity G (a) to describe a 
line of a.certain length parallel to FP. This we know 

to 
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(a) We take this term in its usual sensc, as expressi 
seach particle may be supposed 
valent of the real gravi 


: ng that point where the sum of the equal gravitations of 
osed united. It is by no means (thongh commonly supposed) the point where the equi« 
tations of the particles may be supposed to act, and to predace the same motion as when 


acting 
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Ri tion. to be the effect of a moving force acting on any solid 


1” body in free space. 


° 


_velocity of the particle A. 


The centre of gravity will always 
describe a straight line. Other particles may chance to 
movedifferently, ifthe body, besides its progressive mo- 
tion, has also a notion of rotation, as is generally the 
case. Draw GI parallel to FP, and make GI to GC 
as the velocity which the external force would commu- 
nicate to the centre of the body (if moving freely, un- 
connected with a supported axis), to the velocity which 
it communicates to it in the same time round the axis 
Cc. Also let m be the number of equal particles, or 
the quantity of matter inthe body. Then m GI will 
express the quantity of motion produced by this force, 
and is a proper measure of it as a moving force; for 
GI is twice the space described during the given time 
with an uniformly accelerated motion. 

But since the body cannot move any way but round 
the axis passing through C, the centre G will begin to 
move with the velocity and in the direction, GH, per- 
pendicular to the line CG (N° 2.). And any particle A 
ean only move in the direction AL, perpendicular to 
CA. Moreover, the v«locities of the different particles 
are as their radii vectores; and CG is actually equal to 
the line GH, which expresses the velocity of a particle 
in G. Therefore CA will in like manner express the 
If A express its quantity 
of matter, A.CA will express its quantity of motion, 
and will represent the force which would produce it by 
acting uniformly during the moment of time. 

We expresse:! the external moving force by m.GI, 
Part of it is employed in exciting the force A.CA, 
which urges the particle A. In order to discover what 
part of the external force is necessary for this purpose, 
draw CP perpendicular to FP. The preceding obser- 
vations show us, that the force wanted at A is equal to 
the force which, when arplied at FP in the direction 
FP, would balance the force A.CA applied to A in the 
direction LA. Therefore (by the property of the le- 
ver ACP, which is impelled at right angles at A and 
P) we must have CP to CA as the force A.CA to 
the balancing pressure, which must be exerted at P, or 
at any pointin the line FP. This pressure is therefore 


A.CA.CA A.CA? 
ae. or Er As we took m.GI for the mea- 


sute of the whole external force, GI being the ve- 


Jecity which it wonld comniunicate to the whole body 


moving in free space, we may take Gi for the velocity 
which would be communicated to the whole body by 


2 
F. =a and then this pressure will be 
Vou. XVIII. Part I. 


the pressure 


Be IY Oo N 


properly expressed by m.G 7. Inlike manner, mak may 
express the portion of the external force employed in 
communicating to another particle B the motion which 
it acquires ; and so on with respect to all the particles 
of the body. | ! 

It must be desirable to see the manner in which the 
forces are really concerned in giving motion to the dif- 
ferent particles. 

Suppose the external force to act immediately on 
the externa] particle F. The line FC connecting this 
particle with the axis in C is either stretched or com- 
pressed by the effort of giving motion to a remote 
particle A. It is plain that, in the circumstances 
represented in the figure, the line FC is compressed, 
and the axis is pushed by it against its supports in 
the direction CA; and the body must, on this ac- 
count, resist in the opposite direction Ff The par- 
ticle A is dragged out of its position, and made to be- 
gin its motion in the direction AL perpendicular to 
AC. This cannot be, unless by the connexion of the 
two linés AC, AF. A resists by its inertia, and there- 
fore both AC and AF are stretched by dragging it into 
motion. By this resistance the line AC tends to 
contract itself again, and it pulls C in the direction 
Cc, and A in the direction Aa; and if we take Ce 
to represent the action on C, A a must be taken equal 
to it. In like manner AF is stretched and tends to 
contract, pulling F in the direction F 9 and A in the 
direction A « with equzl forces. Thus the particle A is 
pulled in the directions Aa and A a; the particle F is 
pulled in thedirection F¢, and pushed inthedirectionF/; 
and C is pulled in the direction Cc, and pushed in the di- 
rection Cx. Aaand A « have produced their equivalent 
AL, by which A is dragged into motion ; F f and F g 
produce their equivalent F g, by which the external 
force is resisted, and F g is equal and opposite to m.Gi ; 
the forces Ce and Cx produce their equivalent C d by 
which the axis is pressed on its supports, and this is re- 
sisted by an equal and opposite reaction of the supports 
in the direction dC. The forces therefore which ex- 
cite in the body the motion A.AI, are both external, 
viz, the impelling force g F, and the supporting force 
dC. AL therefore is not only the immediate equiva- 
lent of Aa and Aa, but also the remote equivalent of 
gF anddC. We may therefore ascertain the propor- 
tion of g F (that is, of m.Gi) to AL (that is, of A.AC), 
independent of the property of the lever. g¢F is to 
AL in the ratio compounded of the ratios of g F to F ¢ 
or Aa, and of « to AL. But we shall obtain it 
more easily by considering g F as the equivalent of AL 
anddC. By what has been demonstrated above, the 

Pp directions 


acting on each particle separately. It is this point only when all the particles gravitate alike, and in parallel di- 


rections, 


If the body were near the centre of the earth, for instance, the gravitations of the different particles 


would neither Ise near]y equal nor in parallel lines; and the place of its real centre of gravity, on which the equis 
valent of its whole gravitation may be supposed to act, would be very different from G. _ Were we to denomi- 
nate the point G, as usually determined, by its mathematical properties, we would call it the CENTRE OF PoSI- 
TION ; because its distance from any plane, or its position with respect to any plane, is the average distance and 


position of all the particles. 


The true designation of G is “the point throngh which if any plane whatever be 


Made to pass, and if perpendiculars to this plave be drawn from every particle, the sum of all the perpendiculars 
= e e ° 5 33 
n one s.de of this plane is equal to the-sum of all the perpendiculars on the other side. ' 
If we were to denuminate G by its mechanical properties, we would call it the cENTRE oF 1NERTIA ; for this 


18 equal in every particle, and in the same direction: and it is not in consequence of gravity, but of inertia, that 


the boy describes with the point G a line parallel to FP. We wish this remark to be kept in mind. 
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Rotation. directions of the three forces g F, AL, and dC must 
wee meet in one point E, and ¢ F must be equal to the dia- 


17 


18 


gonal ¢E of the parallelogram Ee, of which the 
sides Ee, Ee are respectively equal to AL and dC. 
Now #E is to Ee as the sine of the angle te E to the 
sine of the angle Efe, that is, as the sine of CEA to 
the sine of CEP, that is, as CA to CP, as we have al- 
ready demonstrated by the property of the lever. We 
preferred thatdemonstration as theshortest, and as abun- 
dantly familiar, and as congenial with the general me- 
chanism of rotatory motions. And the intelligent reader 
will observe, that this other demonstration is nothing 
but the demonstration by the lever expanded into its 
own elements. Having once made our readers sensible 
of this internal process of the excitement and operation 
of the forces which connect the particles, we shall not 
again have recourse to it. 

It is evident that the sum of all the forces g F, or 
m.Gi, must be equal to the whole moving force m.GI. 
that m.P p may be=m.GI. That is, we must have 


2 
mGI— OLS ; or, because CP is given when the 
CP 


position of the line FP is given, we must have m.GI 


Wea.C Ae ; 
= Cp where both A and CA are variable quan- 


tities. 

This equation gives us m.GILCP= /f[A.CA?. Now 
we learn in mechanics that the energy of any force ap- 
plied to a lever, or its power of producing a motion 
round the fulcrum, in opposition to any resistance what- 
ever, is expressed by the product of the force by the 
perpendicular drawn from the fulcrum on the line of 
its direction. ‘Therefore we may call m.GI.CP the mo- 
mentum (B), energy, or rotatory effort, of the force 
m.GI. And in like manner / A.CA? is the sum of 


the momenta of' all the particles of the body in actual 
rotation ; and as this rotation required the momen- 
tum m.GI.CP to produce it, this momentum balances, 
and therefore may express the energy of all the resist 
ances made by the inertia of the particles to this mo- 
tion of rotation. Or /A.CA? may express it. Or, 
take p to represent the quantity of matter in any par- 
ticle, and r to represent its radius vector, or distance 
from the axis of rotation, /p.r? will express the momen- 
tum of inertia, and the equilibrium between the mo- 
mentum of the external force m.GI, acting in the 
direction FP, and the combined momenta of the iner- 
tia of all the particles of the whirling body, is ex- 
pressed by the equation m.GI.CP=/ A.CA*,= fp 7°, 
The usual way of studying elementary mechanics gives 
ys the habit of associating the word equilibrium with 
a state of rest; and this has made our knowledge so 


% Bw O, 


imperfect. 


But there is the same equilibrium of the Rotatios, 


actual immediate pressures when motion ensues from “~~ 


the action. When a weight A descending raises a 
smaller weight B by means of a thread passing over a 
pulley, the thread is equally stretched between the act- 
ing and resisting weights. The strain on this thread is 
undoubtedly the immediate moving force acting on B, 
and the immediate resisting force acting on A. 


awe 
The same equation gives us GI= ~~ ap : 
fag : 
Now GI: CcG=" Cp: CG, =7 pu” : m.CPeae 


but CG represents the velocity of the centre. Hence 
we clerive this fundamental proposition {‘p.r? : m.CP.CG 
= GI: CG; or, that fp.r? is to m.CP.CG as the ve- 
locity of the body moving freely to the velocity of the 
centre of gravity round the axis of rotation. 


m.GI-CP.CG 
S per 

m.GI.CP.CB 

Wa a 

This fraction represents the length of the arch de- 
scribed by the point B in the same time that the body 

unconnected with any fixed points would have descri- 
bed GI. 
Therefore the angular velocity (the arch divided by 
m.GI.CP 

Spr 
It may be here asked, how this fraction can express an 
angle? It evidently expresses a number ; for both the 
numerator and denominator are of the same dimensions, 
namely, surfaces. It therefore expresses the portion of 
the radius which is equal to the arch measuring the 
angle, such as 4, 4, §, &c. And to have this angle in 
degrees, we have only to recollect that the radius is 
57,2958. 

This angular velocity will be a maximum when the 
axis of rotation passes through the centre of gravity G. 
For draw from any particle A the line A a’ perpendi- 
cular to CG, and jom AG. Then CA?= GA? + 
CG?==2CG x Ga. Therefore / CA? = {GA? + 

S€G=z-/f 2G x. Ge = (GA +m CG ae 
Jf 2CGxG a. But by the nature of the centre of 
gravity, the sum of all the 4+- Ga is equal to that of 
all the-—-Ga; and therefore== {2 GC+G a is no- 
thing; and therefore fC A? = (GA? + m.C G’. 
mGI.CP 
Spr 

is greatest when m.CG? is nothing, or when CG is no- 
thing ; that is, when C and. G coincide. 

The absolute quantity of motion in the whirling bo- 


dy, 


Therefore the velocity of the centre is= 


The velocity of any point B is = 


the radius) common to the whole body is = 


Therefore { CA? or fpr? is smallest, and 


(3s) The word momentum is very carelessly used by our mechanical writers. 


It is frequently employed to ex- 


press the product of the quantity of matter and velocity, that is, the quantity of motion ; and it is also used (with 


stances in which it acts. 


strict propriety of language) to express the power, energy, or efficacy of a force to produce motion in the circum- 
We wish to confine it to this use alone. 


Sir Isaac Newton adhered rigidly to this em- 


ployment of the term Gndeed no man exceeds him in precision of expression), even when he used it to express 
the quantity of motion : for in these instances the energy of this quantity of motion, as modified by the circum- 


stances of its action, was always in the ratio of the quantity of mction. 


20 


ra 


k@T A 
j tion. dy, or the sum of the motions of all its particles, is 


em m.GI.CP.fp.r 


Tp? 


| ere 
4, of The resistance which a given quantity of matter 
. sist- rnakes to a motion of rotation is proportional to f‘p 7?. 
mof For this must be measured by the forces which must be 
5 ie similarly applied in order to give it the same angular 
, notion MOtion or angular velocity. Thus let one external 
if ation, force be m.GI, and the other m.y:—Let both be ap- 
| plied at the distance CP. Let r be the radius vector 
in the one body, and ¢ in the other ; now the angular 


.. m.GI.CP m.yi.CP 
velocities-———, —_--; 
Spe 


Tet 
Therefore m.GI:m.yixfpr?:fp ¢. 


For the motion of each particle is 


are equal by sup- 
position. 


As in the communication of motion to bodies in free 
apace a given force always produces the same quantity of 
motion ; so in the communication of motion to bodies 
obliged to turn round axes, a given force, applied at a 
given distance from the axes, always produces the same 
quantity of momentum. Whence it may easily be de- 
duced (and we shall do it afterwards), that as in the 
communication of motion among free bodies the same 
quantity of motion is preserved, so in the communica- 
tion of motion among whirling bodies the same quantity 
of whirling motion is preserved. 

This is a proposition of the utmost importance in 
practical mechanics, and may indeed be considered as 
the fundamental proposition with respect to all machines 
of the rotatory kind when performing work ; that is, 
of all machines which derive their efficacy from levers 
or wheels. There is a valuable set of experiments by 
Mr Smeaton in the Philosophical Transactions, Vo- 
lume Ixvi. which fully confirm it. We shall give an ex- 
ample by and bye of the utility of the proposition, show- 
ing how exceedingly imperfect the usual theories of 
mechanics are which do not proceed on this principle. 

With respect to the general proposition from which 
all these deductions have been made, we must observe, 
that the demonstration is not restricted to the time ne- 
cessaryfor causing each particle to describe an archequal 
to the radius vector. We assumed the radius vector as 
the measure of the velocity merely to simplify the nota- 
tion, Both the progressive motion of the free body 
aud the rotation of the whirling body are uniformly ac~ 
celerated, when we suppose the external force to act uni- 
formly during any timc whatever ; and the spaces de- 
scribed by each motion in the same time are in a con- 
stant ratio. The formule may therefore with equal pro- 
priety represent the momentary accelerations in the dif 
ferent cases. | 

It must also be observed, that it is not necessary to 
suppose that all the particles of the body are in one 
'y not : ; 

‘ssarily Plane, and that the moving force acts in a line FP ly- 
jpesed in Ng also inthis plane. This was tacitly allowed, mere- 
plane, ly tomake the present investigation (which is addressed 
chiefly to the practical mechanic) more familiar and 
easy. The equilibrium between the force A x CA, 
which is immediately urging the particle A, and the 
force m.G i employed at P or F, in order to excite that 
force at A, would have been precisely the same although 
the lines AC and FP had been in different planes, proe 
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vided only that these planes were parallcl. This is Rotation. 
known to every person in the least acquainted with the 
wheel and axle. But ifthe external moving force does 
not act in a plane parallel to the circles of rotation of 
the different particles, it must be resolved into two forces, 
one of which is perpendicular to these planes, or parallel 
to the axis of rotation, and the other lying in a plane of 
rotation. And it is this last only that we consider as 
the moving force ; the other tends merely to push tlic 
body in the direction of its axis, but has no tendency to 
turn it round that axis. When we come to consider 
the rotation of a body perfectly free, it will be necessary 
to attend particularly to this circumstance. But there 
are several important mechanical propositions which do 
not require this. | 22 

The motion of any body is estimated by that of its The motion 
centre of gravity, as is well known. The difference of a body 
between the motion of the centre of a free body and i ae 
the motion of the centre of a body turning round an “ad ioe 
axis, is evidently owing to the connexion which the gravity, 
parts of the body have with this axis, and to the ac- &¢ 
tion of the points of support on this axis. This ac- 
tion must be considered as another external force, com« 
bined with that which acts-on the particle P, and there- 
fore must be such as, if combined with it, would pro- 
duce the very motion which we observe. That is, if 

we suppose the body unconnected with any fixed points, 
but as having its axis acted on by the same forces which 
these points exert, the body would turn as we observe it 
to do, the axis remaining at rest. 

Therefore join I and H, and complete the parallele« 
gram GIHK. It is plain that m.GK must represent 

the forces exerted by the axis on the fixed points. 

If therefore GI should coincide with GH, and the 30 
point I with the point H, the force GK vanishes, and 

the body begins to turn round C, without exerting any 
pressure on the points of support; and the initial motion 
is the same as if the body were free. Or, the axis at 
C is then a spontaneous axis of conversion. 

That this may be the case, it is necessary, m the 

first place, that the external force act in a direction 
perpendicular to CG; for GI is always parallel to 
FP: it being a leading proposition in dynamics, that 
when a moving force acts on any part whatever of a 
solid body, unconnected with fixed points, the centre 
of gravity will proceed in a straight line parallel to 
the direction of that force, In the next place GH 

m.G1.CP.CG 


ete 


ip itn 
-CP, CG ' . 
is equal to GI, or pg —=1, and cpa Pr 


Spr 


The equation CP = ce oe ives us 2z.CG.CP 
q ~ m.CG 8 


—fpr,=fA.CA* But it was shown (XO), 
that JA .CA> = fA. GA* + mm CGP. Therefore 
Sa. GA?=m.CG.CP—m.CG.CG, =m.CG 
(CP —CG),=m.CG.CP. Therefore we have 
(for another determination of the point of impulse P 
so as to annihilate all pressure on the axis) GP= 
fA. Ge 


—= 


m.CG 


the mathematical situation ofthe centreef gravity being 
well known, 


must be equal to GI ; that is, (N° 21) 


Bt 


This is generally the most easily obtaincd, 


Pp 2 N. B. 


a 
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Rotation. f p ye | 
wv —sON..B. When CP = ——, we shall always have the 
32 . m.CG 


velocily of the centre the same as if the body were free, 
but there will always be a pressure on the points of sup- 
port, unless FP be also perpendicular toCG. In other 
positions of FP the pressnre on tlie axis, or on its points 
33 of support, will be m GI x2 sin. GCP. | 

Advantage = _[t would be a desirable thing in our machines which 
of annihila- derive their efficacy from a rotatory motion, to apply 
me cow _ the pressures arising from the power and from the resist- 
the pressure ance opposed by the work in such a manner as to anni« 
on the sup- hilate or diminish this pressure on the supports of the 
ports of the axis of motion. ‘Attention to this theorem will point 
ey of mo- out what may be done ; and it is at all times proper, 
ath nay necessary, to know what are the pressures in the 
points of support. If we are ignorant of this, we shall 
run the risk of our machine failing in those parts ; and 
our anxiety to prevent this will make us load it with 
needless and i'l disposed strength. In the ordinary the- 
orics of machines, deduced entirely from the principles 
of equilibrium, the pressure on the ports of support 
(exclusive of what proceeds from the weight of the ma- 
chine itself) is stated asthe same as if the moving and 
resisting forceswere applied immediately to these points 
in their own directions. But this is in all cases errone- 
ous; and, in cases of swift motions, it is greatly so, We 
may be convinced of this by a very simple instance. 
Suppose a line laid over a pulley, and a pound weight 
at ene end of it, and ten pounds at the other; the 
‘pressure of the axis on its support is eleven pounds, ac- 
cording to the usual rule ; whereas we shall find it only 
S7q- For, if we call the radius of the pulley 1, the 
momentum of the moving force is 10 X 1—1 X 1,= 
9; and the momentum of inertia is 10 « 12 +1 x 12. 
(N° 18.) = 1). Therefore the angulzr velocity is ,%. 
But the distance CG of the centre of gravity from the 
axis of motion is also ;°,, because we may suppose the 
two weights in contact with the circumference of the 
pulley. Therefore the velocity of the centre of gravity 
is 7, X74, = {A of its natural velocity. It is there- 
fore diminished ;49 by the figure of the axis of the pul- 
ley, and the 11 pounds press it with ;4° of their weight, 

34 that is, with 3,4 pounds. 
Ofknowing Since all our machines consist of inert matter, which 
pes gga requires force to put it in motion, or to stop it, or to 
pe change its motion, it is plain that some of our natural 
power is expended in producing this effect ; and since 
the principles of equilibrium enly state tlhe proportion 
between the power and resistance which will preserve 
the machine at rest, our knowledge of the actual per- 
formance of a machine is impertect, unless we know 
how much of our power is thus empioyed. It is only 
the remainder which cau be stated in opposition to the 
resistance opposed by the work. This 1enders it pro- 
per to give some general propositions, which enable us 

35 te cempute this with ease. 
aml conse- It would be very convenient, for instance, to know 


lee! a some point m which we might suppose the whole rota- 
sary to tory part of the machine conceztrated ; because then we 
overcome could at once tell what the momentum of its inertia is, 
it. and what force we must epply to the impelled point of 
the machine, in order to move it with the desired velo- 

chy. | 
Fig. 3. Let S, fig. 3. be this point of a body turning reund 


instead of the natural form of the body a quantity of 


T ION, 


the supported axis passing through C ; that is, let She Rotation, 
Such a point, that if all the matter of the body were <7 
collected there, a force applied at P will preduce the 
same angular velocity as it would if applied at the same : 
point of the body having its natural form. 
The whole matter being collected at S, the expression 
oe a ee ? m.GI.CP 
Tp. angular velocity becomes ee 


(N° 22.) ; and these are equal by supposition. There- 


fore {p r?=m . CS?, and CS= fs oP « 


m2. 
This point S has been called the Centre or Gyra- 
TION, 
In a line or slender rod, such as a working beam, or 


the spoke of a wheel in a machine, CS is Pa of its 
length. 

In a circle or cylinder, such as the solid drum of a 
capstane, CS—,/d its radius, or nearly ;7;. But if it 
turns rvurd one of its diameters, CS =} radius. 

In the periphery ofa circle, or rim of a wheel, CS 
=redius nearly, 

If it tur round a dismeter, CS — /E radius. The 
surface of a sphere, or a thin spherical shell, tursing 
round a diameter, has CS=,/ % radius, or nearly $ 
or 3. 

A solid sphere turning round a diameter has CS 


ee radius, or nearly ;4. This is useful in the pro- 
blem ot the precession of the equinoxes. We may ob 
serve by the way, that if we consider the whirling body 
as a system of several bodies with rigid or inflexib'e con- 
nections, we may consider all the matter of each of these 
bodies as united in its centre of gyration, and the rota- 


tion of the whole will be the same ; for this does not 


2 
change the value of of PY ; 
m. 36 
There is another way of making this correction of A simpld 
the motion of a machine, or allowing for the inertia of mode of: 
the machine itself, which is rather simpler than the one /owits 
now given. We can suppose a quantity of matter col- a 
lected at the point to which the moving force is applied, chines. 
such that its inertia will oppose the same resistance to 
rotation that the machine does in its natural form. Sup- 
pose the moving force applied at P, as before, and that 


Sar 


matter =>: collected at P; the moving force will 


produce the same angular velocity as on the body, in 
its natural form. For the angular velocity in this case 


m GI.CP 


g a y ° ° GL. . 
must be Jae Cp? (N° 22.) which is = aa , the 

WE . 
saine as before. 37 


A point O may be found, at such a distance from the Centre of 
axis, that if all the matter of the body were co!lected oscillati 
there, and an external force m.GI applied to it in a 
direction perpendicular or any how inclined to CO, it 
wil produce the same angular velocity as when applied | 
to the centre of gravity G, with the-same inclination to | 
the line CG. | 

In this case, the angular velocity must ie A 


(N° 22.), 


180) (NP 222), which is =f 


‘ 
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This must be equal (by 


A 


supposition) to the angular velocity where the same 
force m.G{ is applied in the same inclination to G.— 
; i f m.GIC 
The angular velocity in this case must be Te — 
} 


GI m. GI.CG 
Oo a 
_ fp 
BGIcG’ Mt CO =" 0G 
co—t A. GA? 
a we.CG . 

This poiut O has several remark«ble properties. 

In the first place, it is the point of a common he:zvy 
body swinging round C by its gravity, where, if all 
its weight be supposed to be concentrated, it wi'l per- 
form its oscillations in the same time. For while the 
body has its natural form, the whole force of gravity 
may be supposed to be exerted on its centre of gravity. 
When the matter of the body is col'ected at O, the 
force of gravity is concentrated there elso ; and if CG 
have the same inclination to the horizon in the first case 
that CO has in tlie second, the action of gravity wiil be 
applied in the same angle of inclination, and the two 
bodies will acquire the same angular velocity ; that is, 
they will descend from this situation to the vertical si- 
tuation (that is, through an equal angle) in the same 
time. These two bodies will t'ierefore wsci:late in equal 
times. For this reason, the point O so taken ir the line 
CG, which isthe radius vector of the centre of inertia, 
f Ren ) Eee 4 page 

woe” om 


9 
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— 
Gr 
Also, as in N° 31, 


and 


Therefore we have 


pr 


that CO is equal to 


m. CG 

is ca'led the Centre of Oscitiarion of the body ; and 
a heavy point suspended by a thread of the length CO 
is ca'led its equivalent cr synchronous pendulum, or the 
simple pendulum,corresponding to the body itself, which 
is considered as a compound pendulum, or es consisting of 
a nuniber of simple pendulums, which, by their rigid 
connection disturb each other’s motions. 

That CO may be the equivalent pendulum, and O 
the centie of oscillation, O must be in tlie line CG, 
otherwise it would not rest in the same position with the 
body, when no force was keeping it out of its vertical 
SA. CA? 

m. CG 
mines the distance of the centre of oscillation from the 
centre of suspension, orthe length of tlleequivalent sim- 
ple pendulum, but does not determine the precise point 
of the body occupied by the centre of oscillation ; a cir- 
cumstance also necessary 11 some Cases. 

Mathematicians have determined the situation of this 


position. The equation CO = only deter- 


dmin- point in many cases of frequent ocenrrence. Huyghens, 
** tssitua- in his Horologium Oscillatorwum, and all the best writers 


4 


of treatises of mechanics, have given the method of in- 
vestigation zt lencth. The general process is, to mul- 
‘tiply every particle by the square of its distance from 
the axis of suspension, and to divide the sum of all these 
products by the product of the whole quantity of mat- 
ter multiplied by the distance of its centre of gravity 
from the same exis. ‘The quotient is the distance of 


the centre of oscillation, or the length of the equivalent. 


Sp. - 
m. CQ 


simple pendulum : for CO = 


fAOC. 204 = m. OC.2 OS. 


rE @ & 


a. If the body is a heavy straight line, suspended by 
one extremity, CO is 2 of its length. 

6. Thisis uearly the case of a slender rod of a cylin- 
drical or prismatic shape. Jt would be exactly so if all 
the points of a transverse section were equally distant 
from the axis of suspension. 

c. If the pendulum is «n isosceles triangle suspended 
by its apex, and vibrating perpendicularly to its own 
plane, CO is 2 of its height. 

d. This is nearly true of a very slender triangle (that 
is, whose height many t:mes exceeds its base) swinging 
round its vertex in any direction. 

_e. Ina very slender cone or pyramid swinging from 
its vertex, CO is $ of its height nearly. 

Ff. Ifa sphere, of which r is the radius, be suspended 
by a threai whose weight m-y be neglected and whose 
length is J, the distance between iis centre of suspen- 


sion and centres of oscillation is @ + 7r-+ 2 cacy ; and 


the distance bet ween its centres of bulk and oscillation 

r 
atr 
whose Jength at London is about 39} inches, the 
centre of oscillation will be found about ;55 of an inch 
below tlie centre of the ball, if it be two inches in dia« 
meter. 

g. If the weight of the thread is to be taken into 
the account, we have the following distance bet» cen 
the centre of the ball and that of oscillation, where B 
is the weight of the ball, a the distance of the point 
of suspension and its centre, d the «1ameter of the 
ball, and w the weight of the thread or rod, 


Go (1 w + 2 B)d? —3 w (ad + 4°) 
7 (47 + B)a—jdw 
sider the weight of the thread as an unit, end the 


weight of the ball as its multiple (or as expressed by the 
number of times it contains the weight of the thread) 


Thus, in a common second’s pendulum, 


ig 2 


: or, if we con- 


As the point O, determined as above, by making 
Spr 
C6, =“ 

m. CG 
turning round C, so C is the centre of oscillation of the 
same body turning round O : for resuming A.C. in 
place of p r, we have f A.CA’=m . CO.CG. Now 


is the centre of oscillation of the body 


fACV=fAOA?+ fA.OC— /s.0C. 2 O a, (Eu- 


clid, IL. 12. 13,), or m.CO.CG =f AOAC f A. 

C2—f A.OC. 20 4. But fA.OC? = m.OC*, = m. 
OC.OC; and (by the nature of the centre of gravity) 
Therefore we have 
m. CQ.CG= f A.OA? + m.OC OC—m.0OC. 2 OG; 
and f A.OA?=m.00.CG + m.CO. 2 OG—m.CO.CO. 
—mCO (CG + 2 OG—CO). but CG +2 0G 
is equal to CO + OG, and CG + 2 Ot << CO is 
equal to OG. Therefore f A.OA?=m.CO.0G, and 


: 9 : 
CO = dee , which is all that is wanted (according 


mOwu 
to N° 39) to make C the centre of oscillation when O 
is the centre of suspension. 

If the point of suspension, or axis of Totation. be 
any where 1) the circumference of a circle of which.G is 
the centre, the pont O will be in the circumference of 
another circle of which G is the centre: for, by N° ee 
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—_—, meee ve Now { A.GA? is a fixed quantity ; 
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mC 

and therefore while CG is constant, OG will also be 
constant. | 

We may also observe, that the distance of the axis 

from the centre S of gyration is a mean proportional 

between its distance from the centre G of gravity and 

the centre O of oscillation: for we had (N° _.) 


2 rs.” 
CS? le. and CO = note and therefore 
m mM. 


co.cG —/?™,—cs? and CO: CS=CS: CG. 
rieA 


We see also that the distance CO is that at which 
an external force must be applied; so that there may 
not be any pressure excited in the axis upon its points 
of support, and the axis may be a spontaneous axis of 
conversion. This we learn, by comparing the value of 
CO with that of CP in art. 30. This being the case, 
it follows, that if an exterual force is applied in a direc- 
tion passing through O, perpendicularly to CO, it will 
produce the same initial velocity of the centre as if the 
body were free: for as it exerts no pressure on the 
points of support, the initial motion must be the same 
at if they were not there. 

If the external force be applied at a greater distance 
in the line CG, the velocity of the centre will be grcat- 
crthan if the body were free. In this case the pres- 
sure excited in the axis will be backward, and conse- 
quently the points of support will re-act forward, and 
this re-action will be equivalent to another external 
force conspiring with the one applied at O. Some cu- 
rious consequences may be deduced from this. 

If the external force be applicd to a point, in the 
line CG tying beyond C, the motion of the centre will 

e in the opposite direction to what it would have ta- 
ken had the body becn free, and so will be the pres- 
sures exerted by the points of support on the axis. 

A force m.GI applied at P produces the initial pro- 
gressive motion m.GH ; and any force applied at O, 
perpeudicularly to CG, produces the same motion of 
the centre as it the body were free. Therefore a force 
m.GH applied thus at O will produce a motion m.GH 
in the centre, and therefore the same motion which 
m.GI applied at P would produce ; and it will produce 
tle momentum m.GI at P. Therefore if a force equal 
to the progressive motion of the body be applied at O, 
perpendicularly to CO, in the opposite direction, it 
will stop all this motion without exciting any strain on 
the axis or points of support. Therefore the equiva- 
lent of all the motions of’ each particle round C is con- 
ceived as passing through O in a direction perpendicu- 
lar to CO ; and the blow given by that point to any 


body opposed to its motion is considered as equal to 


the compounded effect of the retatory motion, or to 
the progressive motion of the body combined with its 
rocvation, 

Vor such reasons O has been called the Centre or 
Pencussron of the body turning round C.  But-the 
name of centre of momentum, or rotatory effort, would 
have been inore proper. 

We can feel this property of the point O when we 
give a smart blow with a stick. If we give it-a mo- 
tion round the joint of the wrist onl y, and strike smartly 


— 
Tio m. 

with a point considerably nearer or move remote than Rotaiiy, 
two-thirds of its length, we feel a painful shock or \eyy 
wrench in the hand: but if we strike with that point 

which is precisely at two-thirds of its length, we feel no 

such disagreeable strain. 

Mechanical writers frequently say, that O considered 49 
as the centre of percussion, is that with which the most 
violent blow is struck. But this is by no mcans true; 

O is that point of a body turning round C which 
gives a blow precisely cqual to the progressive motion 


of the body, and in the same direction. As we have 


already said, it is the point where we may suppose the 

whole rotatory momentum of the body accumulated. 

Every particle of the body is moving in a particular di« 

rection, with a velocity proportional to its distance from 

the axis of rotation ; and if the body were stopped in 

any point, each particle tending to continue its motion 

endeavours to drag the rest along with it. Whatever 

point we call the centre of percussion should have this 

property, that when it is stopped by a sufficient force, 

the whole motion and tendency to motion of every kind 

should be stopped ; so that if at that instantthe supports 

of the axis were annihilated, the body would remain in 

abso!ute rest. , 50 
The considcration of a very simple case will show Centre of 

that this point of stoppagecannot betaken indifferently. percusia 

Suppose a square or rectangular board CDD’C’, fig, 4, how de 

. é . : " ; . -,_ fined 

advancing in the direction GH, perpendicular to its so 

plane, without any rotation. Let G be the centre of ° 

gravity, and the middle of the board. It is evident, 

that if a force be applied at G, in the direction HG, | 

and equal to the quantity of motion of the board, all 

motion will be stopped : for when the point G is stop- | 

ped, no reason can be assigned why one part of the 

board shall advance more than another. The same 

thing must happenif the board be stopped by a straight 

edge put in its way, and passing through G: ior ex- 

ample, in the line LGM, org Gh. But if this edge 

beso placed that the board shall meet it with the line 

IPK, then, because this line does not divide it equally, 

and because there is a greater quantity of motion in the 

part CIKC’ than in the part 1DD’K, though the pro- 

gressive motion may be stopped, the upper part will 

advance, and a motion of rotation will commence, of 

which IK will be the axis. Now suppose that the 

board, instead of having been moving along in the di- 

rection GH, every part with the same velocity had been 

swinging round the axis CC’ like a pendulum, from the 

position C dd’C’, and that it is stopped by a straight 

edge meeting it in the linc LGM parallel to CO’, in 

the moment that it has attained the vertical position 

CDD’C’; all its motion will not be stopped : for 

although LGM divides the board equally, there is more 

motion in the lower part LDD’M than in the upper 

part CLMC’, because every particle of the lower part 

is describing larger circles and movin gswifter. There- 

fore when the line LGM is stopped, there will be a 

tendency of the lower part to advance, and the pivots 

C and C of the axis will be pressed backwards on their 

holes ; and if the holes were at that instant removed, a 

rotation would commence, of which LM is the axis. 

The board must therefore be stopped in some line IPK 

below LGM, and so situated, that the sum of all the 

momenta on each side of it shallbe equal. This alone 


Catt 


wion can hinder a rotation round the axis IPK. 
y= _has been already demonstrated, it appears, that this will 


ROTA 


From what 


be prevented if the edge meets the beard in aline IPK 
passing through O the centre of oscillation, which is si- 
tuated in the line g G A passing through the centre of 
gravity perpendicular to the axis CC’. This line 
IOK may therefore be called the line or axis of per- 
cussion. 

But any point of this ime will not do. It is evident 
that if the board should meet the fixed edge in the line 
g GO A, all motion will be stopped, for the motions on 
each side are equal, and neither can prevail. But if it 
be stopped in the line p P gq, there is more motion in the 
part pq D’C’ than in the part pq DC ; andif the sup- 
ports at C and C’ were that instant taken away, there 
would commence a rotation round the axis pq. Con- 
sequently, if the body were not stopped by an edge, 
but by a simple point at P, this rotation wou'd take 
place. The motions above and below P would indeed 
balance each other, but the motions on the right and 
left sides of it would not. Therefore it is not enough 
for determining the centre of percussion that we have 
ascertained its distance g O from the axis of rotation by 

: = fpr 
the equation gO= “orc, 
us the line IOK parallel to CC’, but not the point of 
percussion. This point (suppose it P) must be such 
that if any line p P g be drawn through it, and consi- 
dered as an axis round which a rotation may commence, 
it shall not commence, because the sum of all the mo- 
menta round this axis on the right side is equal to the 
sum of the momenta on the left. Let us investigate in 
what manner this condition may be secured. 

Let there be a body in a state of rotation round the 
axis D d (fig. 5.), and let G be its centre of gravity ; 
and CGO a line through the centre of gravity perpen- 
dicular to the axis DC d. At the moment under con- 
sideration, the centre of gravity is moving in the direc- 
tion GH, perpendicular to the radius vector GC, as 
also perpendicular to a plane passing through the lines 
D dand CG. Let Obe the centre of oscillation. 
Draw the line z O parallel to D d¢. The centre of per- 
cussion must be somewhere in this line. For the point 
of percussion, wherever it is, must be movinginthe same 
direction with the progressive motion of the body, that 
is, in a direction parallel to GH, that is, perpendicular 
tothe plane DCG. And its distance from the axis 
D d must be the same with that of the centre of oscil- 
lation. These conditions require it therefure to be in 
some point of 2 O. Suppose it at P. Draw P p per- 
pendicular to D d. P must be so situated, that all the 
momenta tending to produce a rotation round the line 
p P may balance each other, or their sum total be no- 
thing. 

Now let A be any particle of the body which is out 
of the plane DCG, in which lie all the lines CGO, 
» P,n OP, &c. Draw its radius vector A a perpen- 


This equation only gives 


dicular to D a and draw a7 parallel to CG, and there- 


fore perpendicular to Da. The plane A a 1s per- 
pendicular to the plane D an (Euclid, XI. 4.). Draw 
AL perpendicular to A a, and AZ perpendicular to 
an. Then, while the body is beginning to turn round 
D d, the incipient motion of the particle A is in the 
direction AL, perpendicular to its radius vector A a 
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This motion A I. may be considered as compounded of Rotation. 


the motion A J, perpendicular to the plane DCG, and 
the motion 7 L in this plane. Itis evident that it is 
A lonly which is opposed by the external force stop- 
ping the body at P, because A / alone makes any part 
of the progressive motion of the centre of gravity in the 
direction GH. 

We have hitherto taken the radii vectores for the 
measures of the velocities or motions of the particles. 
Therefore the quantity of motion or the moving force 
of A is A.Aa, and this is exerted in the direction AL, 
and may be conceived as exertecl on any point in this 
line, and therefore on the point L. That is, the point 
L might be considered as urged in this direction with 
the force A.A a, or with the two forces of which the 
force A.A @ is compounded. The force in the direc- 
tion AL is to the force in the direction A 7 as AL to 
Al,orasa Atoal, because the triangles A 7 L and 
al Aare similar. Therfore, instead of supposing the 
point L urged by the force A.A a, acting in the di- 
rection AL, we may suppose it impelled by the force 
A.a 1, acting perpendicularly to the line A J, or to the 
plane DCG, and by the force A.A/ acting in tliis 
plane, viz. in the direction L x. This last force has 
nothing to do with the percussion at P. Therefore we 
need consider the point Las only impelled by the force 
A.Ad. The momentum of this force, or its power to 
urge the plane DCG forward in the direction GH, by 
turning it round Dd, mustbe Aala L. (N.B. 
This is equal to A.A a*, because al:a Ama A: al, 
and A.A a’, has been shown long ago to be the ge- 


neral expression of the rotatory momentum of a par- 


ticle). 

Draw L m perpendicular to P p. If we consider 
P p as an axis about which a motion of rotation may 
be produced, it is plain that the momentum of the 
point L to produce such a rotation will be A.a 1. Lm. 
In like manner, its momentum for producing a rotatior1 
round x P would be A.al.L7. In general, its mo- 
mentum for producing rotation round airy axis 1s equal 
to the product of the perpendicular force at L (that is, 
A.a Ll) and the distance of L from this axis. 

In order therefore that P may be the centre of per- 
cussion, the sum of all the forces A.a /.L m must be 
equal to nothing; that is, the sum of the forces 
A.al.L mon one side of this axis P p must be ba. 
lanced by the sum of forces A’. 4 1’.L’m’ on the other 
side. To express this in the usual manner, we must 
have f Aaln P=0. But » P=n O-—OP. . There- 
fore f A.al.n O—f A.alOP=0, and f A.aln O= 
f AalOP. But OP is the same wherever the par- 
ticle A is situated ; and because G is the centre of gra- 
vity, the sum of all the quantities is A.a / is m.GC, m 


being the quantity of matter of the body; that is, . 
f A.al=m.GC, and fA.alOP=m. GC. Ors. 


ff Aval.n O. Hence we derive the final equation 
fA.alinO 


a m.GC 
Therefore the centre of percussion P of a body turn- 
ing round the axis D dis determined by these condi- 
tiong: Ist, It is inthe plane DCG passing through the 
axis and the centre of gravity; 2d, It isin alinen O 
passing through the centre of oscillation, and parallel to 
the axis, and therefore its distance P p from the axis of 
rotation 
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RIeOwyt C A 
rotatiori — and, 84, Its distance OP fiom the 


m.C 
J \.al.nO 
m.CG 

In order therefore that the centres of oscillation and 
percussion may coincide, cr be one and the same, OP 
must vanish, or SA.aln O must be equal to nothing, 
that is, the sum of all the quantities A.a ln O on one 
side of the line CO must be equal to the sum of all the 
guantitics A’a’ Ul’. n’ O on.the other side. 

‘Let D dé A be a plane passing through the axis D d 
perpendicular to that other plane DCG through it, in 
which the centre of gravity is situated, and let C gyn 
bea third plane pas-ing through the centre of gravity 
perpendicular to beth the planes D dd A and DCG. 
Draw lr and aa perpendicular to a4 L, and r & perpen- 
dicular to-c r, and then draw A a, A & perpendicular 
toaaandr a. Itis evident that Aa and A @ are re- 
spectively equaltoalandJ/7, ortoal and no; so that 
the two fictors or constituents of the momentum of a 
particle A reund the centre of percnssion are the di. 
stances of the particles from the planes D dd A and 
zc £ ¥, both of which are perpendicular to that plane 
threugh the axis in whichthe centre of gravity is placed. 

We may see, from these observations, that the centres 
ef oscillation and percussiondo not necessarily coincide, 
aad the circumstance which is necessary for their ccin- 
e'dence, viz. that f A.Aw Ad is equal toO. Itis of 
importance to keep this in mind. 

There ccenrs here another observation of great im- 
portance. Since every force is balanced by an equal 
force acting in the opposite direction, and since all mo- 
tion progressive and rotatory is stopped by an external 
force applied at P in the direction qg P, it follows that, 
if the body were at rest, and the same force be applied 
there, it will set the bedy in rotation round the axis 
D d, in the opposite direction, with the same angular 
velocity, and withcut any pres:ure on the pivots D and 
d. For whatever motion of the particle A, in the di- 
rection AL, was stopped by a part of the external 
force applied at P, the same motion will be preduced 
Ly it in the quiescent particle A in the opposite direc- 
tion LA. And as the pivots D and d had no motion 
in the case ef the body turning round them, they will 
acquire no motion, er will have no terdency to mction, 
or no pressure will be- exerted on them, in the last case. 
‘Theretore when an external force is applied at P in a 
direction perpendicular to the line P p, the line D d 
will beccme a momentary spontareous axis of conver- 
sion, ard the incipient motien of the body will perfect- 
jy resemble the rotation of the saine body round a fix. 
ed axis Dd. : 

There is another set of forces of which we have as 
yet taken no notice, viz. that part of each foree AL 
which is directed along-the plane DCG, and is re. 
presented by 7 L when the whole force is represented 
by AL, or by A 7 when the whole force is represented 
by Aa. These forces being all in the plane DCG, 
end in the direction CG or GC, can have no effeet on 
the rotation round any axisin that plane. But they 
tend, separately, to produce rotation round any axis 
passing throngh this plane perpendicularly. And the 


e:ntre cf oscillation is 


gmou.cutum of A to preduce a rotation reund an axis 
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rerpendicular to this plane, in © for instance, must evi- Rotates 
dently be A.AlnxO, and round P it must be A.AlnP, se 
&e. We shall have occasion to consider these after- 
ward's, . 53 
lt is usual in courses of experimental philosophy to o¢ pan, 
illustrate the motions of bodies on incli:ed planes and and cylin. 
curved surfaces by experiments with balls ro‘ling down ders roll. 
these surfaces. But the motions of such rolling balls ¢ down 
are by no means just representations of the motions Naa 
they represent. The ball not only goes down the in- 
clined plane by the action of gravity, but it also turns 
round an axis. Force is necessary for producing this 
rotation ;_ and as thereis no other source butthe weight 
of the ba'l, part of this weight is expended on the ro- 
tation, and the remainder only accelerates it down the 
plane. The point of the ball which rests on the plane 
is hindered from sliding down by friction; and there- 
fore the ball tumbles, as it were, over this point of con- 
tact, and is instantly catched by another point of con- 
tact, over which it tumbles in the same manner. A 
cylinder rolls down in the very same way ; and its mo- 
tion is nearly the same as if a fine thread had been lap- 
ped round it, and one end of it made fast at the head 
of the inclined plane. The cylinder roils down by un- 
winding this thread. | 
ihe mechanism of all such motions (and some of jgoaanie 
them are important) may be understood by considering 
them as follows: Let a body of any shape be connect- 
ed with a cylinder FCB (fig. 6.) whose axis passes 
through G the centre of gravity of the body. Sup- 
pose that body suspended from a fixed point A by a 
thread wound round the cylinder. This body will de- 
scend by the action of gravity, and it will also turn 
round, unwinding the thread. Draw the horizontal 
Ine OGC, It will pass through the point of contact C 
of the thread and cylinder, and C is the poirt round 
which it begins to turn in descending. Let O be its 
centre of oscillation corresponding to the momentary 
centre of rotation C. It will begin to descend in the 
same manner as if all its matter were collected in O: 
for it may be considered, in this instant, as a pendu- 
lum suspended at C. But in this case O will descend 
in the same manner as ifthe body were falling freely. 
Therefore the velocity of G (that is, the velocity of de- 
scent) wiil be to the velocity with which a heavy body 
would fall «s CG to CO. Naw since the points C, G, 
O, are always in a horizontal line, and the radius CG is 
given ; as also CO (N° 48.) the velocity of a budy fall- 
ing freely, and of the body unwinding from this thread, 
will always be in the same proportion of CO te CG, 
and so will the spaces described in any given time. 
And thus we can compare their motions in every case 
when we know the place of the centre of' oscillation. 
Cor. 1. The weight of the descending body will be 
to the tension of the thread as CQ to GO: for the 
tension of the thread is the difference between the mo- 
mentum of the rolling body and that of the body fall- 
ing freely. 


. 


of these 
motions. 


Fig. 6. 


bserve, that this proportion between the weight of 

the body and the tension of the thread will be aiways 
the same: for it has been demonstrated already, N° 42. 
that if C be in the cireumference of a circle whose 
ccntre is G, O will be in the circumference of another 
circie 
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inertia, viz. the same as if a proper quantity of matter Rotation. 
a were attaehed to the working point, ur tv any point ““~™ 
at the same distance from the axis. 

This state of things may be represented by the wheel 
and axle PQS (fig. 7.) where x and y and a are repre- Fig. 7. 
sented by weights aeting by lines. P is the impelled 
point, and R the working-poimt ; CP is m and CR is 7. 
The moving force is represented by PA, the resistance 
by RB, and the friction by BF. | 

It is evident that the momentum of the inertia of 
x, y, and a are the same as if they were for a moment 


ht 

tim. circle round the same centre, and therefore the ratio of 
yw CG to CO is eonstant. | 

La Cor. 2. If a circular body FCB roll down an inclin- 

ed plane by unfolding a thread, or by friction which 

. prevents all sliding, the space described will be to that 

which the body would describe freely as CG to CO: 

for the tendency down the inelined plane is a determin- 

ed proportion of the weight of the body. The motion 

of rotation in these cases, both progressive and whirling, 


» 18 uniformly aeeelerated. 
Something of the same kind obtains in common 


“ yene 
| bos pendulous bodies. A ball hung by a thread not only attached to the points P and R. 3 Gt. 
oscillates, but also makes part of a rotation ; and for Henee we derive the following expressions : Formule, 
this reason its oseillations differ from those of a heavy | nie p m—r+fn and their 
point hanging by the same thread, and the eentre of 1. The angular velocity = eat moet hea i 
2 a? , 


oseillation is a little below the eentre of the ball. A 
ball hung by,a thread, and oscillating between cycloidal 
cheeks, does not oscillate like a body in a eycloid, be- 
cause its centre of oscillation is continually shifting 
its place. Huyghens avoided this by suspending his 
pendulous body from two points, so that it did not 
change its attitude during its oscillation. If our spring- 
carriages were hung in this manner, having the four 
lower staples to whieh the straps are fixed as far asun- 
der as the four upper staples at the ends of the springs, 
the body of the carriage would perform its oseillations. 
without kicking up and down in the disagreeable man- 
ner they now do, by which we are frequently in dan- 
ger of striking the glasses with our heads. The swings 
would indeed be greater, but incomparably easier ; and 
we eould hold things almost as steadily in our hand as if 
the carriage were not swinging at all. 


This will suffice for an account of the rotation round’ 


fixed axes, as the foundation for a theory of maehinesa 
actually performing work. The limits of our under- 
taking will not allow ns to do any more than just point 
out the method of applying it. 

Let there be any maehine of the rotatory kind, i. e. 
composed of levers or wheels, and let its construction be 
such, that the velocity of the point to which the power 
_ ts applied (whieh we shall call the zmpelled poznt is to 

the veloeity of the working point in the ratio of m tox. 
It is well known that the energy of this maehine will 
be the same with that of an axis in peritrochio, of which 
the radii are m and x. 

Let p express the actual pressure exerted on the im- 
pelied point by the moving power, and let r be the 
actual pressure or resistance exerted on the working 
point by the work to be performed. Let «z be the 
inertia of the power, or the quantity of dead matter 
which must move with the velocity of the impelled 
point in order that the moving power may act. Thus 
the moving power may be the weight of a bucket of 
water in a water-wheel; then x is the quantity of 
matter in this bucket of water. Let y in like manner be 
the inertia of the work, or matter which must be mo- 
ved with the velocity of the working point, in order 
that the work may be performed. ‘Thus y may be a 
quantity of water which must be continually pushed 
along a pipe. ‘This is quite different from the weight 
of the’ water, though it is proportional to it, and may be 
measured by it. 

Let {be a pressure giving the samc resistance when 
applied at the working-point with the friction of the 
machine, and let an® be the momentum of the naachine’s 
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2. Velocity of the working-point= 


xm? ty+ta x? 
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work is proportional to the product of the resistance and 
the velocity with which it is overeome. 

We shall give a very simple examp'e of the utility’ 
of these formule. Let us suppose that water is to be 
raised in a bucket by the descent of a weight, and that 
the maehine is a simple pulley. Such a machinc is de- 
seribed by Desaguhers *, who says he found it prefe- 
rable to all other machines, 
in the cistern. A chain from it went over a pulley, 
and at its extremity was astage on which a man eould 
step from the head of a stair. His preponderance 
brought down the stage and raised the bucket, which 
diseharged its water into another eistern. The man quit- 
ted the stage, and walled up stairs, and there he found 
it ready to receive him, because the empty bucket is 
made heavier than the empty stage. 

Now, if therc be no water in the bucket, it is evi- 
dent, that although the motion of the maehine will be 
the quickest possible, there will be no work performed. 
On the cther hand, if the loaded stage and the full 
bucket are of equal weight, which is the usual state- 
ment of such a maehine in elementary treatises of me- 
chanics, the machine will stand still, and no work wil 
be performed. In every intermediate state of things the 
maehine will move, and work will be performed. ‘There- 
fore the different values of the work performed must be 
a series of quantities which increase from nothing to a 
certain magnitude, and then diminish to nothing again. 
The maxim which 1s usually reeeived as a fundamental 
proposition in mechanics, viz. that what is gained in, 
force by the intervention of a maehine is lost in time, 
is therefore false. There must be a particular propors 
tion of the veloeities of the impelled and working- 
points, whieh will give the greatest performance when 
the power and resistance are given ; and there is a Cer- 
tain proportion of the power and resistance which will 
-have the same effect when the structnre of the machine 
has previously fixed the velocities of the impelled and 
working-points. ) ey, 

This proportion will be found by treating the for. 
mula whieh expresses the work as a fluxionary quan- 
tity, and finding its maximum. Thus, when the ra- 
tio of the power and resistance is given, and we wish 
to know what must be the proportion of the velocities 
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ingly, we have only to consider n as the variable quan. 
tity in the third formula. This gives us 
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This is a fundamental proposition in the theory of 
working machines: but the application requires much 
attention. Some natural powers are not accompanied 
by any inertia worth minding ; in which case « may be 
omitted. Some works, in like manner, are not accom- 
panied by any inertia; and this is a very general case. 
In many cases the work exerts no contrary strain on 
the machine at rest, and r is nothing. In mest in- 
stances the intensity of the power varies with the velo- 
city of the impelled point, and is diminished when this 
increases ; the resistance or actual pressure at the work- 
ing-point frequently increases with the velocity of the 
working-point. All these circumstances must be at- 
tended to ; but still they only modify the general pro- 
position. These are matters which donot come within 
the limits of the present article. We only took this 
opportunity of showing how imperfect is the theory of 
machines in equilibrio for giving us any knowledge of 
their performance or just principles of their construc- 
tion. 

One thing, however, must be particularly attended 
to in this theory. The forces which are applied to the 
body moveable round an axis are considered in the 
theory as pressures actually exerted on the impelled 
pouts of the body or machine, as when a weight is ap- 
pended toa lever or wheel and axle, and, by descending 
uniformly, acts with its whole weight. In this case the 
weight multiplied by its distance from the axis will al- 
ways express its momentum, and the rotation will (ce- 
leris paribus) he proportional to this product. But in 
many Important cases our machines are actuated by ex- 
ternal impulsions. A body in motion strikes on the 
impelled point of the machine, and causes it to turn 
round its axis. It is natural for us to consider the 
quantity of moticn of this impelling body as the mea- 
sure of: cur moving force. Supposing » to be its quan- 
tity of matter, and V its velocity, 2 V appears a very 
proper measure of its intensity. And if it be applied 
at the distance CP from the axis of rotation, x V.CP 
should express its energy, momentum, or power to turn 
the machine round C; and we sheuld express the an- 
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gular velocity by — 


ae: Accordingly, this is-the 


manner in which calculations are usually made for the 
construction and performance of the machine, as may 
be seen in almost every treatise of’ mechanics. 

But nothing een be more erroneous, as we shall show 
by a very simple instance. It should result from these 
principles that the angular velocity will be proportional 
to CP. Let us suppose our moving power to be a 
stream of water moving at the rate of ten feet per se- 
cond, and that every second there passes 100 pounds of 
water. We should then call onr moving force 1000. 
It is evident, that if we suppose the arm of the float- 
board on which it strikes to be infinitely long, the im- 
pelied pcint can never move faster than 10 feet in a se- 
cord, end this will make the angular velocity infinitely 
amajl, instced of being the greatest of all. The rota- 
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tion will therefore certainly be greater if CP be shorter, 
We need not examine the case more minutely. 


We must therefore carefully distinguish between the p. 
quantity of motion of the impelling body and its mo- 
ving power, as it is modified by its manner of acting. between 
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The moving power is the pressure actually exerted on the the qua. 


impelled point of the machine. 
of the equality of action and reaction in the collision of 
bodies assures us, that their mutual pressure in theircol- 
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tion and 
moving 


power of 


lision is measured by the change of motion which each an impd. 
sustains: for this change of motion is the only indica. ling bh 


tion and measure of the pressure which we suppose to 
be its cause. A way therefcre of ascertaining what is 
the real moving force on a machine actuated by the im- 
pulsion of a moving body, is to discover what quantity 
of motion is lost by the body or gained by the machine ; 
for these are equal. Having discovered this, we may 
proceed according to the propositions of rotatory mo- 
tion. 

Therefore let AEF (fig. 8.) represent a body move- 
able round an «xis passing through C, perpendicular to 
the plane of the figure. Let this body be struck in 
the point A by a body moving in the direction FA, aud 
let BAD be a tangent to the two bodies in the point 
of collision. It is we!l known that the mutual actions 
of two so'id bodies are always exerted in a direction 
perpendicular to the touching surfaces. Therefore the 
mutual pressure of the two bodies is in the direction 
AP perpendicular to AD. Therefore let the motion 
of the impelling Lody be resolved into the directions 
AP and AD. The force AD has no share in the 
pressure. ‘Therefore let V be the velocity of the im- 
pelling body estimeted in the direction AP, and let 
be its quantity of matter. Its quantity of motion in 
the direction AP will be x V. } 

Did AP pass throvgh C, it is evident that the only 
effect would be to press the axis on its supports. But 
AP, the direction of the pressure, being inclined to 
AC, the point A is forced aside, and in scme small 
moment of time describes the little arch A a round the 
centre C. Thie point P will therefore describe a small 
arch Pp, subterding an angle PCp=ACa. Draw 
ao perpendicular to AP, and ad perpendicular to AD. 
The triangles d A 0, ACP are similar, and Aa: Ao= 
AC: CP. But the angles AC a, PC p being equal, 
the arches are as their radii, end Aa: Pp= AC: CH 
=Aa: Ao, therefore pp=Ao. 

Nowsince, iu consequence of the impulse, A describes 
Aa in the moment of time, it is plain that Ao is the 
space through which the impelling body continues to 
advance in the direction of the pressure ; and if V be 
taken equal to the space which it described in an equal 
moment before the stroke, v will express the remaining 
velocity, and V—v is the velocity lost, and n (V—v) is 
the quantity of motion lost by the impelling body, and 
is the true measure of the pressure exerted. This gives 
us the whole circumstances of the rotatory motion. The 
a ee and the velocity 
n(V— v).CP.CA 
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locity u. The similarity of triangles gives us CA: 


CP = Aa (or u): Ao (or v) and u= = There- 


angular velocity will be 
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of vin known quantities; for 2 was given, or sup- 
posed known ; so also was V: aind since the direction 
FA was given, its distance CP from the axis is given ; 
and the form of the body being known, we can find the 
yalue of f{pr?. Now we have seen that v is also the 
velocity of the point P; therefore we know the abso- 
lute velocity of a given point of the body or machine, 
and cousequently the whole rotatory motion. 
_ wer 
4 prance * we 
shall find this a maximum when f{p r?==n.CP?; and in 


and thus we have obtained the value 


We have the angular velocity 


et 
this case CP = = , and v=34V._ So that the 


greatest velocity of rotation will be produced when the 
striking body loses 4 of its velocity. 

What we have now delivered is sufficient for explain- 
ing all the motions of bodies turning round fixed axes ; 
and we presume it to be agreeable to our readers, that 
we have given the investigation of the centres of gyra- 
tion, oscillation, and percussion. The curious reader 
will find the application of these theorems to the theory 
of machines in two very valuable dissertations by Mr 
Euler in the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin, 
vol. vill. and x. and occasionally by other authors who 
lave treated meclianics in a scientific and useful man- 
ner, going beyond the school-boy elements of equili- 
brium. 

There remains a very important case of the rotation 
of bodies, without which the knowledge of the motion 
of solid bod’es is incomplete; namely, the rotation of 
free bodies, that is, of bo::ies unconnected with any 
fixed points. We hardly see an instance of motion of a 
free body without some rotation. A stone thrown from 
the hand, a ball from a cannon, the planets themselves, 
are observed not only to advance, but also to whirl 
round. The famous problem of the precession of the 
equinoxes depends for its solution on this doctrine ; and 
the theory of the working of ships has the same foun- 
dation. We can only touch on the leading proposi- 
tions. 

We need not begin by demonstrating, that when the 
direction of the external fcrec passes through the centre 
uf the body, the body will advance without any rota- 
tion. This we consider is familiarly known to every 
perso versant in mechanics ; nor isit necessary to de- 
monstrate, that when the direction of the moving force 
does not pass through the centre of gravity, this centre 
will still advance in a direction parallel to that of the 
moving force, and with the same velocity as if the di- 
rection of the moving force had passed through it. 
This is the inimediate consequence of the equality of 
action and reaction observed in all the mechanical phe- 
nomena of the universe. 

But it is incumbent on us to demonstrate, that when 
the direction of the moving force does not pass through 
the centre of gravity, the vody will not only advance in 
the direction of the moving force, but will also turn 
round an axis, and we must determine the position of 
this axis, and the relation subsisting between the prc- 
gressive and rotatory motions. 
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__The celebrated John Bernoulli was the first who con- 
sidered this subject; and in his Disquisitiones Mechanico- 
dynamic, he has demonstrated several propositions con- 
cerning the spontaneous axis of conversion, and the mo- 
tions arising from eccentric external forces: and al- 
though he assumed for the leading principle a proposi- 
thon, which is true only in a great number of cases, he 
has determined the rotation of splierical bodies with 
great accuracy. 

This combination of bodies will be palpable in some 
simple cases, such as the following : Let two equal bo- 
dies A and B (fig. 9.) be connected by an inflexible 
rod (of which we may neglect the inertia for the pre- 
sent). Let G be the middle point, and therefore the 
centre of gravity. Let an external force act on the 
point P in the direction FP perpendicular to AB, and 
jet AP be double of PB. Also let the force be such, 
that it would have caused the system to have moved 
from the situatien AB to the situation ab, in an inde- 
finitely small moment of time, had it acted immediately 
on tlie centre G. G would in this case have described 
G g, A would have described A a, and B would have 
described B 6, and ab would have been parallel to AB: 
for the force impressed on A would have been equal te 
the force impressed on B ; but because the force acts 
on P, the force impressed on A is but one half of that 
impressed on B by the property of the lever: there- 
fore the initial motion or acceleration of A will be on- 
ly half of the initial motion of B; yet the centre G 
must still be at g. We shal! therefore ascertain the ini- 
tial motion of the system, by drawing through ga line 
ag 8, so that Aa shall be} of BB. This we shall do 
by makmg AC= AB, and drawing CagP. Then af 
will be the position of the system at the end of the mo- 
ment of time. Thus we see that the body must have 
a motion of rotation combined with its progressive mo- 
tion. 

And we deduce immediately from the premiscs tliat 
this rotation is performed ronnd an axis passing through 
the centre of gravity G: for since the centre describes 
a straight line, itis never either above or below the 
axis of rotation, and is therefore always in it. ‘This is 
a fundamental theorem, and our subsequent investiga- 
tion is by this means greatly simplified, being thus re- 
duced to two problenis: 1. To determine in what di- 
rection the axis passes through tlie centre of gravity. 
2. To determine the angular velocity of the rotation, or 
how far the centre must advance while the body makes 
one turn round the axis. This establishes the relation 
between the progressive and rotatory motions. It will 
contribute to our better conception of both these pro- 
blems to see the result in the present simple case. 

It is evident, in the first place, that tlle impressions 
made on A and B are in lines Aa, Bb parallel to FP 
and Gg; and therefore the motions of the points A, 
G, and B, are made in oue plane, viz. the plane FPG. 
The axis of rotation therefore mu:t be a line drawn 
through G, perpendicular to this piane. Ifwe give it 
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any other position, one cf the points A, B, or both of - 


them, must quit this plane. | 
In the next place, in 4a produced teke bc = BC. 
Then supposing AC to be a rigi’! line connected with 
the system, it is evident that if there hac been no rota- 
tion, the line BC would lave kept parallel to its first 
position, and that at the end of the moment of time C 
Qyq 2 would 
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centre G or g, and this motion is equal to the progres- 
give motion G g of the centre; therefore if we make 
G ¥ equal to the circumference of a circle whose radius 
is CG, the body will make one rotation round the 
centre of gravity, while this centre moves along G ¥ ; 
and thus the relation is established between the two mo- 
tions. , 

But further, the point C has, in fact, not moved out 
of its place. The iitvipient motion has theretore been 
such, that C has become a spontaneous centre of con- 
version. Tt is easy to see that this must always be the 
case, whatever may be the form of the rigid body or 
system of particles connected by inflexible ard inexien- 
sible lines. Since the system both advances and turns 
round an axis passing through ifs centre of gravity, there 
must be some point in the system, or which may be con- 
ceived as connected with it by an inflexible line, which 
moves backward, by the rotation, as fast as the centre 
advances forwa'd. A line drawn through this point pa- 
rallel to the axis must in this instant be at rest, and 
therefore must be a spontaneous axisof conversion. And, 
in this instant, the combined motions of rotation round 
an axis passing through the centre of gravity and the 
motion of progression, are equivalent to, and actually 
constitute, an incipient simple motion of rotat'on round 


another axis parallel to the former, whose position may 


be ascertained. But it is necessary to establish this pro- 
po-ition and its converse on clearer evidence. 
Therefore let G (fig. 10.) be the centre of gravity of 
a rigid system of particles of matter, such as we suppose 
a solid body to be. Let this system be supposed to turn 
round the axis Gg, while the axis itself is moving for- 
ward in the direction and with the velocity GI. Let the 
rotation be such, that a particle A has the direction and 
velocity Ah. Let us first suppose the progressive mo- 
tion GI to be perpendicular to the axis Gg. It will 
therefore be parallel to the planes of the circles described 
round the axis by the different particles. Let CG g be 
a plane perpendicular to GI. It will cut the pline of 
the circle described by A in a straight line cg, and g 
will be the centre round which A isturning. Therefore 
A g will be the radius vector of A, aud A / is perpen- 


‘dicular to Ag. Let Ad be perpendicular to eg, and 
in Ad take Ae equal to GI or gi. 


It is evident, 
that the absolute motion of A is compounded of the 
motions Ae and A fh, and is the diagonal A f of the 
parallelogram Ae fh. In the line gc, which is per- 
pendicular to Gg, take gc tog A, as Ae to A A, 
and draw eC parallel to ¢G, and produce h A till it 
cutcg inn. We say that C c is in this momenta spon- 
taneous axis of conversion ; for, because A m is perpen- 
dicular to A g and Ad to Cg, the angle cg A is equal 
to dAn, orfhA. Therefore, sincec g:¢A=fh 
: hk A, the triangles cg A and fh A are similar, and the 
angle g Ac is equaltoh Af. Take away the common 
angle ¢ A f, and the remaining angle ¢ A fis equal to 
the remaining angle h A g, and A/f is perpendicu'ar to 
Ac, and the incipient motion ef A is the same in re. 
spect of direction <- if it were turning round the axis 
eC. Moreover, A fisto fh ot gi as Actocg. There- 
fore, both the direction and velocity of the absolute mo. 
tion of Ais the same as if the body were turning roundthe 
fixed axis c C; and the combined motion Ae of progres- 
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sion, and the moticn AA of rotation round Gg, are 
equivalert to, and really constitute, a momentary simple 
motion of rotation round the axis Cc given in position, 
that is, determinable by the ratio of Ae to Af. 

On the other hand, the converse proposition is, that 
a simple motion of rotation round a fixed axis Cc, such 
that the centre G has the velocity and direction GI per- 
pendicular to CG, is equivaleut to, and produces a 
motion of rotation round an axis Gg, along with the 
progressive motion GI of this axis. This proposition 
is demonstrated in the very same way, from the conside- 


ration that, by the rotation round Cc, we have c A: 
cg=Af:gi. From this we deduce, that A h is per- 


pendicular to Ag, and that fh: Ah=cg:gA; and 
thus we resolve the motion Af into a motion Ah of 
rotation round G g, and a motion Ae of progression 
common to the whole body. 

But Ict us not confine the progressive motion to the 
direction perpendicular to the axis Gg. Let us suppose 
that the whole body, while turning round G g, is car- 
ried forward in the direction and with tle velocity GK. 
We can always conceive a plane LGC, which is per- 
pendicular te the plane in which the axis G g and tlie 
direction GK of the progressive motion are situated.— 
And the motion GK may be conceived as compounded 
of a motion GI perpendicular to this plane and to the 
axis; anda motion of translation GL, by which the 
axis slides along in its own direction. It 1s evident, that 
in consequence of the first motiou GI, there arises a 
motion of rotation round Cc. It is also evident, that 
if, while the body is turning for a momeiit round Ce, 
this line be slid along itself in the direction c C, a mo- 
tion equal to GL wiil be induced on every particle A, 
and compounded with its motion of rotation AF, and 
that if f@ be drawn equal and parallel to GL, 9 will 
be the situation of the paiticle A when G is in K. 

And thus it appears, that when the progressive mo- 
tion is perpendicular to the axis of rotation passing 
through the centre of gravity, the two motions pro- 
gressive and rotatory are equivalent toa momentary sim- 
ple motion of rotation round a spontaneons axis of con- 
version, which is at rest; Lut when the progressive mo- 
tion is inclined to the. axis passing through the centre, 
the spontaneous axis of conversion is sliding in its own 
direction, 


We may conceive the whole of this very distinctly aa | 


and accurately by attending to the motion of a gar 
den roller. We may suppose it six feet in circumference, 
and that it is dragged along at the rate of three feet in 
2 second from east to west, the axis of the roller lying 
north and south. Suppose a chalk line drawn on the 
surface of the roller parallel to its axis. The roller will 
turn once round in two seconds, and this line will be in 
contact with the ground at the intervals of every six 
feet. In that instant the line on the rol er now spoken 
of is at rest, and the motion is the same as if it were 
fixed, aud the reller really turning round it. In short, 
it is then a spontaneous axis of conversion. 

Now, suppose the roller dragged in the same manner 
and in the same direction along a sheet of ice, while the 


ice is flozting to the south at the rate of four feet in a 


second. It is now plain that the roller is turning round 
an axis through its centre of gravity, while the ceutre 
is curried in the direction 36° 52’ W. at the rate of 
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five feet per second. [1 is also plain, that when the live 


y= drawn on the surface of the stone is applied to the ice, 


its only motion is that wich the ice itself has to the 
southward. The motion is now a mot:on of rotation 
round this spontaneous axis of conversion, compound- 
ed with the motion of four feet per second in the direc- 
tion of this axis. * And thus we see that any complica- 
tion of motion of rotation round an axispassing through 
the centre of gravity, and a motion of progression of 
that centre, may always be reduced to a momentary or 
incipient motion of rotation round another axis parallel 
to the former, compounded witha motion of that axis 
in its own direction. 

The demonstration which we have given of these two 
propositions points out the method of finding the axis 
C c, the incipient rotation round whicltis equivalent to 
the combined progressive motion of the body, and the 
rotation round the axis Gg. We have only to note the 


rotatory velocity A h of some particle A, and its di- 


stance A g from the axis, and the progressive velocity 
Gl of the whole body, and then to make GC a fourth 
propo:tional to A h, GI, and g A, and to place GC in 
a plane perpendicular to GI, which is perpendicular to 
G g, and to place C on that side of G g which is mo- 
ving in the opposite direction to the axis. 

In the simple case of this problem, which we exhi- 
bited in order to give us easy and familiar notions of the 
subject, it appeared that the retrograde velocity of ro- 
tation of the point C was equal to the progressive velo- 
city of the centre. This must be the case in every point 
of the circumference of the circle of which CG, fig. \). 
is the radius. Therefore, as the body advances, and 
turns round G, this circle will apply itse'f in succession 
to the line CK parallel to G y; and any individual point 
of it, such es C, will describe a cycloid of which this 
circle is the generating circle, CK the base, and CG 
half the altitude. The other points of the body will 
describe trochoids,elongated urcontracted according as 
the describing points are nearer to or more remote from 
G than the point C is. | 

_It is now evident that all this must obtain in cvery 
case, aswellasin this simple one. And when we have 
ascertained the distance GC betweenthe axisof rotation 
passing through the centre, and the momentary sponta- 
neous axis of conversion passing through C, we can then 
ascertain the relation between the motions of-rotation 
and progression. We then know that the body will 
make one rotation round its central axis, while its cen- 
tre moves over a space equal to the circumference of a 
circle of a known diameter. : 

We must therefore proceed to the methods for deter- 
mining the position of the point C. This must de- 
pend on the preportion between the velocity of the ge- 
neral progressive motion, that is, the velocity of the 
centre, and the velocity of some point of the body.— 
This must be ascertained by observation. In most cases 
which are interesting, we /earn the position of the axis, 
the place of its poles, the comparative progressive velo. 
city of the centre, and the velocity of rotation of the 
different points, in a variety of ways ; and it would not 
much increase our knowledge to detail the rules which 
may he fol'owed for this purpose. The circumstance 
which chiefly interests us at present is to know how 
these motions may be produeed ; what force is neces- 
sary, and how it must be applied, in order to produce a 
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given motion or rotation and progression ; or what will 
be the motion which a given force, applied in a given 
menner, will produce. 

We have already given the princip'es on which we 
ray proceed in this investigation. We have shown the 
circumstances which determine the place of the centre 
0° percussion ef a body turning round a given fixed 
axis. This centre of percussion is the point of the 
vody where all the inherent forces of the whirling body 
precisely balance each other, or rather where they unite 
and compose one accumulated progressive force, which 
may then be opposed by an equal and opposite external 
force. If, therefore, the body is not whirling, but 
at rest on this fixed axis, and if this external force be 
applied at the centre of percussion, now become a point 
of impulsion, a rotation will commence round the fixed 
axis precisely equal to what had been stopped by this 
external force, but in the opposite direction ; or, if the 
external force be applied inthe direction in which the 
centre of percussion of the whirling body was moving 
at the instant of stoppage, the rotation produced by 
this impulse will be the same in every respect. And we 
found that in the instant of application of this external 
force, either to stop or to begin the motion, no pressure 
whatever was excited on the supports of the axis, and 
that the axis was, in this instant, a spontaneous axis of 
conversion. 

Moreover, we have shown, art. 84, that a rotation 
round any axis, whether fixed or spontaneous, is equi- 
valent to, or compounded of, a rotation round another 
axis parallel to il, and passing through the centre of 
gravity, and a progressive motion in the direction of the 
centre’s motion at the instant of impulse. 

Now, as the position of the fixed axis, and the known 
disposition of allthe particles of the body with respect 
to this axis, determines the place of the centre of per- 
cussion, and furnishes all the mathematical conditions 
which must be implemented in its determination, and 
the direction and megnitude of the force which is pro- 
duced and exerted at the centre of percussion ; so, on 
the other hand, the knowledge of the magnitude and 
direction of an external force which is exerted on the 
pointlof impulsion ofa body not connected with any fixed 
axis, aud of the disposition of all the parts of this body 
with respect to this point of impulsion, will, furnish us 
with the mathematical circumstances which determine 
the position of the spontaneous axis of conversion, and 
therefore determine the position of the axis through the 
ceatre (parallel to the spontaneous axis of conversion), 


round which the body will whirl, while its centre pro- 


ceeds in the direction of the external force. 
The process, therefore, for determining the 


' progressive rotation is just the converse of the process 


for determining the centre of percussion. 

John Bernoulli was the first who considered the mo- 
tion of free bodies impelled by forces whose line of di- 
rection did not gass through their centre of gravity; ard 
he takes it for granted, that since thebody both advances 
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determin- 
ing the axis 
of progres=. 
sive rota- 
tion the 
converse of 
that for de- 
termining 


and turns round an axis passing through the centre of jhe centre 


gravity, this axis is perpendicular to the plane passing 
through the direction of the force, and through the 
point of impnlsion and the centre of gravity. Other 
authors of the first name, such as Huyghens, Leibnitz, 
Roberval, &c. have thought themselves obliged to de- 
monstrate this. Their demonstration is as follows : 


of percus~ 
sion. 


Let . 
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Rotation. 


Fig. 11. 
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Fig. 21. 
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Let a body whose centre of gravity is G (fig. 11.) 
be impelled at the point P by a force acting in the di- 
rection PQ not passing through the centre. The iner- 
tia of the whole body will resist in the same manner as 
ifthe whole matter were collected in G, and therefore 
‘the resistance will be propagated to the point P in the 
direction GP. The particle P, therefore, is impelled 
im the direction PQ, and resisted in the direction PA, 
and must therefore begin to move in some direction PB, 
which makes the diagonal of a parallelogram of which 
the sides have the directions PQ and PA. The diago- 
nal and sides of a parallelogram are in one plane. P is 
therefore moving in the plane APQB or GPQ, and 
it is turning round an axis which passes through G.— 
Therefore this axis ust he perpendicular to the plane 
GPQ. 

It would requirc a series of difficult propositions to 
show the fallacy of this reasoningin general terms, and 
to determine the position of the axis through G. We 
shall content ourselves with a very simple case, where 
there canbe no hesitation. Let A and A (fig. 12.) be 
two equal balls connected with the axis a 6 by inflexible 
lines A a, Bb, perpendicular toa &. Let Aa be 1, 
and Bb2. The centre of gravity G will evidently be 
im the line ¢c G parallel to Aa and B 6, and in the 
middle of a 4, and ec Gis1}. Let O be the centre of 
A.Aad +B.BE? 


awe G 2 
Draw Am, B perpendicular to c G, and suppose the 
balls transferred to mand n. The centre of oscilla- 
tion will be stili at O: and we see that if the system in 
this form were stopped at O, all would be in equilibrio. 
For the force with which the ball A arrives (by swing- 
ing round the axis) at m, is as its quantity of matter 
and velocity jointly, that is A. Aa, or 1. That of 
B arriving atx is B. Bb, or 2. The arm mO of’ the 
lever turning round O is 2, and the arm O is 1. The 
forees, therefore, are reciprocally as the arms of the le- 
ver on which they act, and their momenta, or powers 
to turn the line mx round O, are equal aud opposite, 
and therefore balance each other ; and theretore, at the 
instant of stopping. no pressure is exerted at c. ‘There- 
fore, if any impulse is made at O, the balls at mand 
will be pnt in motion with velocities 1 and 2, and c will 
be a spontaneous centre of conversion. Let ns see 
whether this will be the case when the balls are in their 
natural places A and B, or whether there will be any 
tendency to a retation round the axisc O. The mo- 
mentum of A, by which it tends to produce a rota- 
tionrounde O is A. Aa. Am,—=1 x Am. That 
of Bis B.B6. Bx, = 2 x Bn. A mand Bn are equal, 
and therefore the momentum of Bis double that of A, 
and there is a tendency of the system to turn round cC ; 
and if, at the instant of stoppage, the supports of the 
axis ab were removed, this rotation round c O would 
take place, and the point 8 would advanve, and a would 
recede, c only remaining at rest. Therefore, if an im- 
pulse were made at O, a 6 would not become a sponta- 
neous momentary axis of conversion, and O is not the 
ecntre of percussion. ‘This centre must be somewhere 
in the line OP :parallel to a6, as at P, and so situated 
that the momenta A. Aa. A aandB. Bf. BB may 
be equal, or that A a may be double of B 6, or ap 
double of 6 p. If an‘impulse be now made at P, the 
balls A B will be urged by ferces as 1 and 2, and 
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therefore will move as if round the axis a b, and there Rotation. 
will be no pressures produced at a and 6, and aéwill wey 


really become a momentary spontaneous axis of conver. 
sion. 

Now join G and P. Here then it is evident that a 
body or systein A, B, receiving an impulseat P perpen- 
dicular to the plane ac G, acquires to itself a sponta- 
neous axis of conversion which is not perpendicular to 
the line joining the point of impulsion and the centre 
of gravity. And we have shown, in art. 84. that this 
motion round a6 is compounded of a progressive mo0- 
tion of the whole body in the direction of the centre, 
and a rotation round an axis passing through the centre 
parallel toa b. Therefore, in this system of free bodies, 
the axis of rotation is not perpendicnlar to the plane 
passig through the centre of gravity in the direction 
of the impelling force. 
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As we have already observed, it would be a laborious Difficulty 


task to ascertain in general terms the position of the 


progressive axis of rotation. Although the process is 


of ascer- 
taining its 
position ix 


the inverse of that for determining the centre of per- general 
cussion when the axis of rotation is given, it is a most terms | 


intricate business to convert the steps of this process. 
The general method is this: The momentum of a par- 
ticle A (fig. 5.) by which it tends to change the posi- 
tion of the axis D d, has for its factors A « Al, and 
A a, which are its distances from three planes D d 6 A, 
DCO n, and C g y x, given in position. The sum of 
all these must be equal to nothing by the compensa- 
tion of positive and negative quantities. We must find 
three other planes (of which only one is in some mea- 
sure determined in position, being perpendicular to 
DCO n), so situated that the snms of similar products 
of the distances of the particles from them may in like 
manne» be equal to nothing. ‘This is a very intricate 
problem ; so intricate, that mathematicians have long 
doubted and disyuted about the certainty of the solu- 
tions. Euler, d’Alembert, Frisi, Landen, and others, 
have at last proved, that every body, however irregular 
its shape, has at least three axes passing through its 
centre of gravity, round which it will continue to re- 
volve while proceeding forward, and that these are at 
right angles to each other; and they have given the 
conditionswhich must beimplemerited in thedetermina- 
tion of these axes. Bt they stillleave us exceedingly 
at a loss for means to discover the positions of the axes 
ofa given body whieh have these conditiors. 

To solve this problem therefore in general terms, 
would lead to a disquisition altogether disproportioned 
to our work. We must restrict ourselves to those forms 
of body and situations of the poiut of impulsion which 
admit of the coincidence of the centres of oscillation 
and percussi:n ; and we must leave out the cases where 
the axis has a motion in the direction of its length ; 
that is, we shall always suppose the spontaneons axis 
of conversion to have no motion. Thus we shill com. 
prehend the phenomena of the planetary motions, simi- 
lar to the precession of our equinoctial points, and all 
the interesting cases of practical mechanics. The specu- 
lative matheinatical reader will fill up the blanks of this 
investigation by consulting the writings of Euler and 
D’Alembert in the Berlin Memoirs, Frisi’s Cosmo- 
graphia, and the papers of Mr Landen, Mr Milner, and 
Mr Vince, in the Philosophical Transactions. But we 
hope, by means vf a beautiful proposition on the com- 

position 
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the centre G, but when it is in the eppesite point C Rotation. 
its retrograde velocity being equal to the progressive ve =="y~—>” 
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‘ation Hosition of rotatory motions, to enable every reader to 
discover the position of the axis of progressive rotation 


\ 
J 


in every case which may interest him, without the 
previous soluticn of the intricate preblem mentioned 


locity of the centre, it must be at rest. In every posi- 
tion of the body, therefore, that point of the accompa- 


) 92 avove. nying circumference which is at this extremity of the 
; eof Let ABPCpb A (fig. 13.) be a section of a body perpendicular drawn through the centre on the line of 
at? through its centre of gravity G, so formed, that the direction of the impelling force is at rest. It 1s at that 
i csting part ABPC is similar, and similarly placed with the instant a spontaneous centre of conversion, and the 
n. part AbpC, so that the plane AC would divide it straight line drawn through it perpendicular to the 
+13. equally. Let this body be impelled at P in the direc- plane of the figure is then a spontaneous axis of conver- 


tion HP, perpendicular to the plane AC. The axis 
round which it will turn will be perpendicular to G @. 
Suppose it at A. Then drawing AB and A 6 to simi- 
lar points, it is plain that B 6, 5 6 are equal and oppo- 
site ; these represent the forces which would raise or 
lower one end of the axis, as has been already ob- 
served. The axis therefore will remain perpendicular 


P from G, its absolute velocity must be double that of 


sion, and every particle isin a momentary state of rota- 
tion round this axis, in directions perpendicular to the 
lines drawn to the axis at right angles, and with veloci- 
ties proportional to these distances ; and lastly, the bo- 
dy advances in the direction G1 through a space equal 
to the circumference BCD, while it makes one turn 
round G. 


a, The angular velccity with any given force 3 as 
pP e 


to Gz. Let A be one of the particles in the plane of the fi- = 
:' Let the body be so shaped, that if the parts to the gure. Join AC, AG, AP. Draw Ab, Ac, Ad per- 
right and left of the point of impulse 7 (the impulse is pendicular to CP, CA, GA. The absolute motion 
here supposed not perpendicular to the plane AC, but A c of A is compounded of the progressive motion A b 
in this plane) are equal and similarly placed ; then the common to the whole body and equal to GI, and the 
momenta round AC must balance each other, and the motion A d of rotation round the centre of gravity G. 
axis EF wi!l have no tendency to go out of the plane Therefore since A b is equal to v, and A c is the dia- 
ABC 5A perpendicular to the impulse. gonal of a parallelogram given both in species and mag- 
Any body whose shape has these two properties will nitude, it is also given, and (as appears also from the. 
turn round an axis perpendicular to the plane which reasoning in art. 85.) itistoGlasCAtoCG. 
passes through the centre of gravity in the direction of | By the application of the force m v in the direction 96 
theimpelling force. This condition is always foundin FP, every particle of the body is dragged out of its 
the planets when disturbed by the gravitation to a di- place, and exert: a resistance equal to the m:tion which 
stant planet : for they are all figures of revclution. The it acquires. A part of this force, which we may call 
EEson - une disturbing or impelling force is always | v, is employed in communicating the motion A ¢ to 
eee passing through the axis and the disturbing A. And, from what has been lately shown, CG: CA 
With such limitations therefore we propose the fol- =GI: Ac, =v: Ac, and therefore A’ ¢ ae 
owing prob'em: . 
if a i rs (fig. 14.) be the centre of gravity of a body But farther (agreeably to what wes ee in 
. in free space, which is impelled by an external force f; art. 16.) we have CP: CA=A c:m 2, =U": mv, 
acting in the line FP, which does not pass through the : UG 
centre. Let m be the number of equal particles inthe nd therefore mv— v.CA™ Thereforethe whole force 
body, or its quantity of matter. Let the force f be CG.CP 
such, that it would communicate to the body the velo- employed in communicating to each particle the motion” 
city v ; that is, would cause the centre to move with it really acquires, or mv, is equal to the fluent ct the 
the velocity v. It may be expressed by the quantity of . v.C A* _vfcan® 
motion which it trai oo is, by mv, and it would que sys CECG = CMe. ae 
produce the velocity mv on one particle. It is requir- = fCA®, which by art. 23. is equal to ./GA?+m.CG. 
ed to determine the whole motion, progressive and ro- Therefore we have m.CP.CG—m.CG=— in. [GA*, 
tatory, which it will produce, and the space which it r . __ fGA* 
| will ea during oe turn round its axis. or m.GP.CG=/GA", and a mOP 
| Draw GI parallel and PGC perpendicular to FP, : ™ 
and let GI be taken for the measure of the progressive Now the form of the body gives us JGA?’, and the 
| velocity v. position of the impelling force gives us m.GP. There. 
It has been demonstrated that the centre G will pro. fore we can compute the value of CG ; and if x be the 
ceed in the direction GI with the velocity v, and that periphery of. a circle whose radius 1s unity, we have 
; the body will at thesame time turn round anaxis passing CG equal to the space which the body must describe 
through G, perpendicular to the plane of the figure, in the direction GI, while it makes one rotation round 
i every particle describing circlesin parallel planes round its axis. ; . 
' this axis, and with velocities of rotation proportional Cor. 1. The angular velocity, that is, the number of 97 
to their distances from it.. There is therefore acertain turns or the number of degrees which one of the radii 
distance GB, such that the velocity with which a par- will make ina given time, Is proportional to the impel- 
ticle describes its circumference is equal to the pragres- ling force: for the length of CG depends only a the 
Sive velocity v. Let BCD be this circumference. form of the body and the situation of the pont of im- 
When the particle describing this circumference is in pulsion ; whilethe time of describing 7 times this length 
; the line CGP, and in that part of it which lies beyond is inversely as the force. s 
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rot a 
GP: for CG, and consequently the circumference 
*.CG, described during one turn, is inversely as GP, 


rA2 
3. PC is equal to i@ = for we have /( PA?= 
m.GP 
PPAC mpm file ke? 


2 +m.GP?, herefore : pig 
{ GA?+m.GP Therefore —GP GP 
m.GP? 
ma Mtg Boe Cr. 
m.GP iain fe 


4. Ifthe point C is the centre of impulsion of the 
same body, P will be a spontaneous centre of conversion 
(see art. 41.). | | 

5. A force equal and opposite to mv, or to f, applied 
at G, will stop the progressive motion, but will make 
no change in the rotation; but if it be applied at P, 
it will stop all motion both progressive and rotatory. If 
applied between P and G, it will stop the progressive 
motion, but will leave some motion of rotation. If 
applied beyond P it will leave a rotation in the opposite 
direction. If zpplied beyond G, or between G and 
C, it will increase the rotation. All this will be ‘ea- 
sily conceived by reflecting on its effect on the body at 
rest. 

6. A whirling hody which has no progressive motion 
cannot have been brought into this state by the action 
of a single force. It may have been put into this con- 
dition by the simultaneous operation of two equal and 
opposite forces. The equality and opposition of the 
forces is necessary for stopping all progressive motion. 
If one of trem has acted at the centre, the rotatory mo- 
tion has been the effect of the other only. If they have 
acted on opposite sides, they conspired wi'h each other 
in producing the rotation ; but have opposed each other 
if they acted on opposite sides. 

In like manner, it is plain that a motion of rotation, 
together with a progressive motion of the centre in the 
direction of the axis, could not have been produced by 
the ection of a single force. 

7. When the space S which a body describes dur- 
ing ene rotation has been observed, we cau discover 
the point of impulse by which a single force may have 
acted in producing both the motions of progression 


. 7 v 
and rotation : for CG - es and GP a Pale 
w m CG 
a fGAa* 
mS 


In this manner we can tell the distances from the 
centre et which the sun and planets may have received 
the single impulses which gave them both their motions 
of revolution in their orbits and rotation round their 
axes. 

It was found (art. 40. f) that the distance OG of 
the centre of oscillation or percussion of a sphere 
swinging round the fixed point C from its centre G, 
is # of the third proportional to CG, and the radius 
i n" 
UG 
nets to be homogeneous and spherical, and calling 
the radius of the planet r, and the radius of its orbit 
R, the time of a rotation round its axis, ¢ and the time 
of a revolution in its orbit T, and making 1: @ the ra- 
tio of radins to the periphery of a circle, we shall have 


of the spliere, or that OG= Supposingthe pla- 


« R for the circumference of the orbit, and rR for 
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the arch of this circumference described during one ro- Rota 
tation round the axis. This is Sin the above-men. ““¥ 
tioned formula. Then, diminishing this in the ratio of 


, . t 
the circumference to radius, we obtain CG = R— > 


‘Set 
2 yd e e e 
—_ This is equivalent to 


and OG = 2 = 
°"C@’ "aR 
‘ 
a fGA , and easier obtained. 
mS | 
This gives us G du 
For the Earth = —_ ¥ 
157 
Moon — 
55 | 
Mars 12 + nearly. 
Jupiter A | 
8125 | 
Satun —~—— 
2.588 J 


We have not data for determining this for the sun. 
But the very circumstance of his having a rotation in 
27d. 7h.47m. makes it very probable that he, with 
all lis attending planets, is also moved forward in the 
celestial sp::ces, perhaps round some centre of still more ° 
general ard extensive gravitation : for the perfect oppo- 
sition and equality of two forces, necessary for giving a 
rotation without a progressive motion, has the odds 
against it of infinity to unity. This corroborates thie 
conjectures of philosophers, and the cbservations of 
Herschel and other astronomers, who think that the so- 
lar system is approaching to that quarter of the heavens 
in which the constellation Aquila is situated. 

8. Asin the communication of progressive motion 
among bodies, the same quantity of motion is preserved 
before and after co!lision, so in the communication of 
rotation among whirling bodies the quantity of rotatory 
momentum is preserved. This appears from the general 
tenor of our formule: for if we suppose a body turr- 
mg round an axis passing throngh its centre, without 
any progressive motion, we must suppose tliat the force 
mv, Whiclt put it in motion, has been opposed by an 
equal and opposite force. Let this be supposed to 
have acted on the centre. Then the whole rotation 
has been the effect of the other acting at some distance 
GP from the centre. Its momentum is m v.GP. Had 
it acted alone, it would have produced a rotation com- 
pounded with a progressive motion of the centre with 
the velocity v ; and the body acquires a mome:tary 
spontaneous axis of conversion at the distance GC from 
the centre of gravity. The absolute velocity AC of 
v.AC 
ove 
a Oud 

<0 


‘ 


. e v.AC bad 2 
any particle is ——-; its momentum is 
i & 3 al 


and the sum of all the momenta is Jo. or. 


vf AC? 
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and this is equal tom v.GP. But when the 
¥ 


progressive motion is stopped, A b, which was a consti- 

tuent of the absolute motion of A, is annihilated, and 

nothing remains bnt the motion A d of rotatien rcund 

G. But the trianglesd Ac and GAC were demon- 
strated 


® 


% 5 the equator Aa, very near each other, comprehending 
between them an elementary slice of the sphere. Let 
C\ be = a, CB= x, and BD = y, and let x be the 


tion. 


om 


sation 


| pro 


af the 
sion 


equi 
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strated (N® 81.) to be similar ; and therefore AC: Ad 
—CA: GA. Therefore the absolute velocity of the 
particle, while turning round the quiescent centre of 

; _vGaA . wr 2G 
gravity G, is Ge its momentum is ~“~~zn— ; the 


wo f{GA . 


GC ’ 


equal tom v. Observe, that now GC is not the di- 
stunce of the centre of conversion from the centre of 
gravity, because there is now no such thing as the spon- 
taneous axis of conversion, or rather it coincides with 
the axis of rotation. GC is the distance from the 
centre of a particle whose velocity of rotation is equal 
tov. 

Now let the body be changed, either by a new dis- 
tribution of its parts, or by an addition or abstraction 
of matter, or by both; and let the same force mv act 


and this is still 


sum of.all the momenta is 


at the same distance'GP from the centre. We shall 
2 
atill have mv.GP = aif ; and:therefore the sum 


of the momenta of the particles of the whirling body is 
still the same, viz. equal to.the momentum of the force 
mv acting bythe lever GP. If therefore a free body 
thas been turning round its centre of gravity, and has 
the distribution of itsparts suddenly changed (the centre 
however remaining in the same place), or has a quanti- 
ty of matter-suddenly added or taken away, it will turn 
with such an angular velocity that the sum of the mo- 
menta is the same as before. 

We have been so particular on this subject, because 
it affects the celebrated problem of the precession of 
the equinoxes ; and’ Sir Isaac Newton’s soiution of it is 
erroneous cn account of his mistake in this particular. 
He computes the velocity with which a quantity of 
matter equal to tle excess of the terrestrial spheroid 
over the inscribed sphere would perform its librations 
if detached from the spherical nucleus. He then sup- 
poses it suddenly to adhere to the sphere, and to drag 
it into the same libratory motion ; and he computes the 
libration of the whole mass, upon the supposition that 
the quantity of motion in the libratory spheroid is the 
same with the previous quant'ty of motion of the hbra- 
ting redundant ring or shell ; whereas he should have 
computed it on the supposition that it was the quantity 
of momenta that remained unchanged. 

The same thing obtains in rotations round fixed axes, 
as appears by the perfect sameness of the formulee for 
both classes of motions. 

This law, which, in imitation of the Leibnitzians, 
we might call the conservatio momentorum, makes it of 
importance to have expressions of the value of the ac- 
cumulated momenta in such cases as most frequently 
occur. The most frequent is that of a sphere or spbe- 
Yoid in rotation round an axis or all equatorial diame 
ter ; and a knowledge «7 it is necessary for the solution 
of the problem of the precession of the equinoxes. See 
Preceseron, N° 33. 

Let AP a p (fig. 15.) be a sphere turning reund the 
diameter P », and let DD’, dd’ be twocircles parallel to 


circumference of a circle whose radius is }. Lastly, 
let the velocity of the point A be» Then 
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» 7 is the velocity at the distance y from the axis, r ¥ 
a 


is the quantity of matter in the circumference whose 
radius is y; for it is the length of that circumference 
when expanded. 

vry? 


—2, or FS x & y, is the quantity of motion in this 
a i 
circumference turning round the axis P p. 


3 
O-7 e c e 
Y is the momentum of the same circumference. 


a 
i: 
U2" is the fluxion of the momentm of the circle 


whose radius is y, turning in its own plane round the 
axis. 
vay* 


is the fluent, or the momentum of the whole 


circle ; and therefore it is the momentum of the circle 
? : 


vary" x 
~ 4a 
misphere; for Bb-= z, and this fraction isthe momen. 

tum of the slice d D D’ d’. 
y? = a? —2*, and y*# = at —2 a? x? +24, There 


is the fluxion of .the momentum of. the he- 


fore’™ x (at r—2a x? 2 + 24 x) is the fluxion of the 
2a 


momentum of the whole sphere. Of this the fluent 

for the segments whose heights are CB, or 2, ist ¢ 
2 43 aS 
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Let x become a, and we have for the momentum ot 
, 4 

the whole sphere ne (a—Z a + 30°), = v= ( am 
- A 5 


4 
ia =r i 
10 

Let us.suppose that this rotation has been produeed 
by the action of a force mu; that is, a force which 
would communicate the velocity u to the whole matter 
of the sphere, had it actedina direction passing through 
its centre; and let us suppose that this force acted on 
the equatorial point A at right angles to AC: its mo. 
mentum is mua, and this is equa! to v 7 4,41. Also, 
we know that m= 3a. Wherefore we have u. 2 
wat=y f, wat, Zu = xv, andv= 34. 

Let EPQ p be an oblate spheroid whose semi-axis 
PC isa, and equatorial radius EC is 8, and let v be the 
velocity on the equator of the inscribed sphere. Then 
since the momentum of the whirling circle D D ie 


at 


3 


ia 


4 

= , the momenta of the sphere and spheroid are in 
a 

the quadruplicate ratio of their equatorial radii; and 

therefore that of the whole spheroid is ;4, *4*v. And 

if w be the velocity at E corresponding to the velocity 


» at A, so that vn = x we have the momentum of 
a 


the spheroid, expressed in terms of the equatorial veloci« 


ty at the surface, ;4, b° a m. 
Tf the same force m u be made to act in the same 
Rr manner 
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manner at F, ita momentum m u bis = 4, 0° a w, and 
_, lomu 


an ba 
which the same force m u acting at A or E will produce 


15 ma 15 mw 
4qut 46% a 
that is, in the triplicate ratio of the equatorial diameter 
& to the polar axis a. 

Lastly, if the oblate spheroid is made to turn round 
an equatcrial diameter passing through C perpendicular 
to the plane of the figure, it is plain that every section 
parallel to the meridian E P Q p is an ellipse similar to 
this meridian. [If this ellipse differs very little from the 
inscribed circle, as is the case of the earth in theproblem 
of the precession of the equinoxes, the momentum of 
each ellipse may be considercd as equal to thatofa circle 
of the same area, or whore diameter is a mean propor- 
tional between the equatorial and polar diameters of the 
spheroid. ‘This radius is to the radius of the circum. 


scribed circle as ./ 6 to 6. Therefore the momenta 
of the section of the spheroid and of the circumscribed 
sphere are in the constant ratio of b? a? to b*; or of a? 
to 62, And if the velocity in the equator of this cir- 
cumscribed sphere be called w, the momentum of the 
sphere is ;4, 7 btw; and therefore that of the spheroid 
is ;4, 7 ht w, agreeably to what was assumed in the 
article Parcession, N® 33. 

This value of the momentum of a spheroid round an 
equatorial diameter is only a very easy approximation ; 
an exact value may be obtained by an infinite series. 
The whole matter of the spheroid may be considered as 
uniformly distributed on the surfaceof asimilar spheroid 


whose diameter is = «/ } of the diameter of the sphe- 
roid. It will have the same momertum, because a tri- 
angle in one of the ellipses, having an elementary arch 
of the circumference for its base, and the centre of the 
ellipse for its vertex, has its centre of gyration distant 


from the vertex ,/ 1 the length of the radius of the 
ellipse, and the problem is reduced to the finding the 
sum of all these lines. But even when the series for 
this sum involves the 3d power of the eccentricity, it is 
not more exact than the above approximation. | 
A similar proposition may be obtained for a prolate 
spheroid vibrating round an equatorial diamcter, and 
applied to the conjectural shape of the mecn, for ex- 
plaining her oscillations. = 
The reader must have observed that the preceding 
disquisitions refer to those motions only which result 
from the action of external forces and to the state of 
incipient motion. All circular motions, such as those 
of rotation, are accompanied by centrifugal forces. A 
central force is necessary for retaining every particle in 
its circular path ; such forces must therefore be excitcd 
in the body, and can arise only from the forces of cc- 
hesion by which its particles are held together. These 


Therefore the angular velocities —, 
a 


os 


— 


in the sphere and the spheroid, are as 


. forces are mutual, equal, and opposite ; and as much as 


a particle A (fig. 5.) is retained by a force in the di- 
rection A a of the line which connects it with the fix- 
ed axis D d, or in the direction AG (fig. 10.), which 
connects it with the progressive axis ; so much must the 
point a of the axis D d be urged in the opposite direc- 
tion a A, or so mnch must the whole body be urged in 
the direction GA. Every point therefore of the ax’s 
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D d, or of the axis through G in fig. 10. is earried in -t 
a variety of directions perpendicular to itself. These“) 
forces may or may not balance each other. If this ba- | 
lance obtains with respect to the fixed axis, its supports | 
will sustainno pressure but what arisesfrom the external 
force: if not one support will be more} ressed than the 
other; and if both wereremoved, the axis would change 
its position. The same must be affirmed of the axis 
through G in fig. 1¢. This, having no support, must 
change its position. | 

And thus it may happen, that the axis of rotation | 
passing through G which lias been determined bythe | 
preceding disquisitions, is not permanent either in re- 
spect of the body, orin respect of absolute space. These 
two rotations are essentialiy different. The way to con- 
ceive both is this. Suppose a spherical surface descri- 
bed round the body, having its centre in the eentre of 
gravity ; and suppose this surface. to revolveand to pro- 
ceed forward along with the body: in short, let it be 
conceived as an immaterial surfaceattached to the body. 
The axis of rotation will pass through this surface in 
two points which we shall cali its poles. Now, we say 
that the axis is permanent with respect to the body 
when it has always the same poles in this spherical sur- 
face. Suppose another spherical surtace described round 
the same centre, and that this surface also accompaies 
the body in all its progressive motion, but does uct turn 
with it. The axis is permanent with respect to abso- 
lute space when ithas always the same poles in this sut- 
face: icvis evident that these two facts sre not insepae 
rable. A boy’s top spins on the same point and the 
same corporeal axis, while, towards the end of its mo- 
tion, we observe it directing this round znd round, to 
different quarters of the room. And when we make 
an egg or a lemon spin with great rapidity on. its s:de 
on a level table, we see it gradually rise up, till it stand 
quite on end, spinning all the whileroundan axis, point. 
ing to the zenith. 
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This change in the position of the axis is preduced 
hy the unbalanced actions of the centrifugal forces ex- 
erted by the particles. Suppose two equal balls A and 
B (fig. 16 ) connected by an inflexible rod whose middle Figlf 


point is G, the centre of gravity of the bals, This 
system may be made to turn roundthe material axis D d, 
A describing the circle AEFA, and B describing the 
circle BHKB. The rod AB may also be conceived 
as moveable round the point G by means of a pin at 
right angles to the axis. Suppose the balls passing 
through the situations A and B ; their centrifugal forces 
urge them at the same time in the directions CA and 
OB, which impulsions conspire to make the connecting i 
rod recede frem both ends of the axis Dd. And thus 
the bal's, instead of describing parallel circles roundthis 
axis, will describe parallelspirals, gradually opening the 
angles DGA, d GB more and more, till the halls ac- 
quire the position « 8 atright angles to the axis. They, 


will not stop there, for cach came into that position 
with an oblique motiou. They will pass it; and were | 
it not for the resistance of the air and the friction of | 
the joint at G, they would go on till the ball A came ; 


to describe the circle BHK, and the ball B to describe- 
the circle AEF. ‘The centrifugal forces will now have 
exhausted by opposition all the motions which they hac 
acquired during their passage from the position AB to 
the position « 8; and now they will again describe ad 
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tatiot yals gradually opening, and then contracting, till the solutions of the most difficult problems. Itis analogous Rotation. 
y— balls arrive at their original position A B, whenthe pro- to the grcat theorem of the composition of motionsand “77 

cess will begin again. Thus they will continue a kind forces, . | 118 

of osciliating rotation. Ifa body turn round an axis AG a (fig. 17.) pas- p. Prisi’s 
116 Thus the axis is continually changing with respect sing through its centre of gravity G with the angular theorem. — 
to the system of balls ; but it is fixed in respect to ab- velocity a, while this axis is carried round another Fig. 17. 


solute space, because the axis D dis supported. It does axis BG 6 with the angular velocity 6, and if GD be 


| not yet appear that it has any tendency to change its 


position, because the centrifugal tendency of the balls 
is completely yielded to by the joint atG. The mate- 
rial axis has indeed sustained no change ; but the real 
axis, or mathematical line round which the rotation was 
going on every moment, has been continually shifting 
its place. This is not so obvious, and requires a more 
attentive consideration. ‘To show accurately the gra- 
dual change of position of the real axis of rotation would 
require a long discussion. We shall content ourselves 
with exhibiting a case where the position of the momen- 
tary axis is unquestionably different from D d, which 
we may suppose horizontal. 

Take the bills in the position « 8. They came into 
this position with a spiral motion, and therefore each 
of them was moving obliquely to the tangents « 9, Py 
to the circle « 6 8, suppose in the directions «0, 6 A. 
They are therefore moving round the centre G in a 
plane 6a 84%, inclined to the plane gay of the circle 
“668s The momentary axis of rotationts thercfore per- 
pendicular to this cblique plane, and therefore docs not 
coincide with D d. | 

We cannot enter upon the investigation of this eva- 
gation of the axis, slthough the subject is both cu- 
rious and importazit to the speculative mathematicians, 
A knowledye of it is absolutely necessary toa complele 
solution of the sreat problem of the precession. But 
when treatitig that article, we contented ourselves with 
showing that the evagation which ebtaims im this natu- 
ral phenomenen ts soexceedingly minute, that although 
multiplied many thousands of tintes, it would cscape 
the nicest observation of mo:lern astronomers ; and that 
it is a thing which does nt accumulate beyond a cer- 
tain limit, much too small for observation, and then 
diminishes again, and is periodical. Euler, D’Alem- 
bert, Frisi, asd Dela Grange, have shown the momen- 
tary position of the real variable axis corresponding 
to any given time ; and Landen has with great inge- 
nuity and elegance connected ‘these momentary posi- 
tions, and given the whole paths of evagation. Mr 
Segnor was, we believe, the ‘first who showed (in a 
Dissertation De Motu Turbinum, Halle, 1755), that in 
every body there wereat leastthree lines passing through 
the centre of gravity at right angles to each other, form- 
ing the solid angle of a cue,-round which the centri- 
fugal foices were accurately balanced, and therefore a 
rotation begun round either of these three lines would 
be continued, and they are permanent axes of rotation. 
Albert Eu'cr gave the first demonstration in 1760, and 
Since that time the investigation of these axes has been 
extended aud improved by the differentauthiors already 
named. It isan exceedingly difficult subject; and we 
recommend the synthetical investigation by Frisi in his 

Cosmographia as the fittest for instructing a curious rea- 
der to whom the subject is new. We shall conclude 
this dissertation with 2 beantiful theorem, the enuncia- 
tion of which we owe to P. Frisi, which has amazingly 
Improved the whole theery, and gives easy and elegant 


taken to GK asa to b (the points B and E being taken 
on that side of the centre where they are moving to- 
wards the same side of the plane of the figure), and 
the line DE be drawn, then the whole and cvery 
particle of the body will be ina state of rotation round 
a third axis CG c, lying in the plane of the other two, 
and parallel to DE, and the angular velocity c round 
re axis will be to a and to 4 as DE is to GJ) and to 

. 

For, let P be any particle of the body, and suppose 
a spherical surface to be described round G passing 
through P. Draw PR perpendicular to the plane of 
the figure. It is evident that PR is the common sec- 
tion of the circle of rotation IP ¢ round the axis A a, 
and the circle KP & of rotation round the axis B J. Let 
Ii, K k be the diameters of these circles of rotation, 
F and G their centres. Draw the radii PF and PO, 
and the tangents PM and PN. These tangents arein 
a plane MPN which touches the sphere in P, and cuts 
the plane of the axis in a line MN, to which a line 
drawn from the centre G of the sphere through the 
point Ris perpendicular. Let PN represent the velo: 
city of rotation of the point P round the axis B é, and_ 
P f its velocity of rotation round Aa. Complete the 
parallelogram PNi jf. Then P dis the direction and ve- 
lozity of motion resulting from the composition of PN 
and Pf. P ¢is in the planc MPN, because the diago-« 
nal of a parallelogram is in the plane of its sides PN 
and Pf. 

Let perpendiculars f F, ¢ T, be drawn to the plane 
of the‘axes, and the parallelogram PN ¢ f will be ortho- 
graphically projected on that plane, its projection being 
a parallelogram RNTF. (F here falls on the centre by 
accident). Draw the diagonal RT. It is evident that 
the plane PR ¢ Tis perpendicu'ar to the planeof the two 
axes, because PRisso. Therefore the compound mo- 
tion P ¢ is in the plane of a circle of revo'ution round 
some axis situated in the plane of the other two. There- 
fore produce TR, and draw GC cutting tt at right 
angles in H, and let L P / be the circle, and PH a ra- 
dius. Pé¢ is therefore a tangent, and pependicular te 
PH, and will meet RT in some point Q of the line 
MN. The particle P is tn a state of ro‘ation round 
the axis CG ¢, and its velocity is to the velocities round 
A aorB bas Pi to P for PN. The triaigle PRN and 
OPN are similar. for PN the tangents perpendicular 
to the radius OP, and PR is perpendicular to ON. 

af 
Therefore OP: PN = PR: RN, and RN=— US. 
But the velocity of P round the axis B6is OP 4. There. 


fore RN = ame! — PR.b. In like manner RF 
—PR.a. Therefore RF: RN =a: b =GD: GE. 
But NT: RN=sine NRT: sine NTR, andGD: GE 
— sineGED: sine GDE. Therefore sine NRT: sine 
NTR=sine GED: sine GDE. But RNT=EGD, 
for NR is perpendicular to EG and NT (veing parallel 
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to iF) 13 perpefidicular to DG. Therefore TR is per- 
pendicular to ED, and Cc is parallel to ED, and the 
rotation of the particle P is round an axis parallel to ED. 

And since RN, RF, RT, are as the velocities b, a, 
c, round these different axes, and are proportional to 
EG. DG, DE, we have c toc or tobas ED to GD 
or GE, and the proposition is demonstrated. 

This theorem may be thus expressed in general terms. 

If a body revolves round an axis passing through its 
centre of gravity with the angula: velucity a, while this 
axis is carried round another axis, also passing through 
its centre of gravity, with the angular velocity 5, these 
two motions compose a motion of every particle of the 
body round a third axis, lying in the plane of the cther 
two, and inclined to each of the former axes in angles 
whose sines are inversely as the angular velocities round 
them; and the angular velocity round this new axis is 
to that round one of the primitive axes as the sine of in- 
clination of the two primitive axes is to the sine of the 
inclination of the new axis to the other primitive axis. 

When we say that we owe the enunciation of this 
theorem to P. Frisi, we grant at the same time that 
something like it has been supposed or assumed by other 
authors. Newton seems to have considered it as true, 
and even evident, in homogeneous spheres; and this has 
been tacitly acquiesced in by the authors who followed 
him in the problem of the precession. Inferior writers 
have carelessly assumed it as a truth. Thus Nollet, 
Gravesande, and others, in their contrivances for exhi- 
biting experiments for il'ustrating the composition of 
vortices, proceeded on this assumption. Even authors 
of more scrupulous research have satisfied themselves 
with a very imperfect proof. Thus Mr Landen, in his 
excellent dissertation on rotatory motion, Philosophical 
Trans:zctions, Vol. Ixvii. contents himself with show- 
ing, that by the equality and opposite directions of the 
motions round the axes A a and B 4, the point C will 
be at rest, and from thence cancludes that CG c will be 
the new axis of rotation. But this is exceedingly hasty 
(note also, that this dissertation was many years poste- 
rior to that of P. Frisi): For although the separate 
motions of the point C may be equal and opposite, it 
is by no means either a mathematical or a mechanical 
consequence that the body will turn round the axis C c. 
In order that the point C may remain at rest, it is ne- 
cessary that all tendencies to motion be annihilated : 
this is not even thought of in making the assumption. 
Frisi has shown, that in the motion of every particle 
round the axis Cc, there is involved a motion round the 
two axes A a and BO, with the velocities a and 6; and 
it is a consequence of this, and of this only, that the 
impulses which would separately produce the rotations 
of every particle round A a and B 6 will, either in suc- 
cession or in conjunction, produce a rotaticn round C c. 
Moreover, Mr Landen’s not having attended to this, 
has led him, as we imagine, into a mistake respecting 
the velocity with which the axis changes its pusition ; 
and though his process exhibits the path of evagation 
with accuracy, we apprehend that it does not assign the 
true times .f the axes arriving at particular points of 
this path. 

It foliows from this proposition, that if every par- 
ticle of a body, whether solid or fluid, receives in one 
instant a separate impulse, competent to the production 
of a motion of the particle round an axis with a cer. 
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sions will bea motion of the whole system round a third 


tain angular velocity, and another impulse competent 
to the production of a motion round another axis with a 
certain velocity, the combined effect of all these impul- 


axis given in position, with an angular velocity: which 
is also given: and this motion will obtain without any 
separation or disunion of parts; for we see that a mo- 
tion round two axes constitutes a motion round a th rd 
axis in every particle, and no separation would take 
place although the system were incoherent like a mass 
of sand, except by the action of the centrifugal forces 
arising from rotation. Mr Simpson therefore erred in 
his solution of the problem of the precession, by suppo- 
sing another force necessary for enabling the particles 
of the fluid spheroid to accompany the equator when 
displaced from its former situation. The very force 
which makes the displacement produces the accompani-« 
ment, as far as it obtains, which we shall see presently 
is not to the extent that. Mr Simpson and other authors 
who treat this problem have supposed. 

For the same reason, if a body be turning round any 
axis, and every particle in one instant get an impulse 
precisely such as is competent to produce a given an- 
gular velocity round another axis, the body will turn 
round a third axis given in position, with a given an- 
gular velocity: for it is indifferent (2s it is in the or- 
dinary composition of motion) whether the forces act 
on a particle at once or in succession. ‘jhe final mo- 
tion is the same both in respect of direction and velocity. 

Lastly, when a rigid body acquires a rotation round 
an axis by the action of an impulse on one part of it, 
and at the same time, or afterwards, gets an impulse on 
any part which, alone, would have preduced a certain 
rotation round another axis, the effect of the combined 
actions will be a rotation round a third axis, in terms of 
this proposition ; for when a rigid body acquires a mo- 
tion round an axis, not by the simultaneous impulse of 
the precisely competent force on each particle, but by an 
impulse on one part, there has been propagated to every 
particle (by means of the connecting forces) an impulse 
precisely competent to produce the motion which the 
particle really acquires; and when a rigid body, al- 
ready turning roun:! an axis A a (fig. 17.), receives an 
impulse which makes it actually turn round another 
axis Cc there has been propagated to cach particle a force 
precisely competent to produce, not the motion, but the 
change of motion which takes place in that particle, 
that is, a force which, when compounded with the in- 
herent force of its primitive motion, produces the new 
motion ; that is (by this theorem), a force wh'ch alone 
would have caused it to turn round a third axis B 8, 
with a rotation making the other constituent of the ac- 
tual rotation round C ec. 

This must be considered as one of the most important 
propositions in dynamics, and gives a great extension to 
the doctrine of the composition of motion. We see that 
rotations are compounded in the same manner as other 
motions, and it is extremely easy to discover the com- 
position, We have only to suppose a sphere described 
round the centre of the body ; and the equator of this 
sphere corresponding to any primitive position of the 
axis of rotation gives us the direction and velocity of 
the particles situated in it. Let another great circle 
cut this equator in any point ;. it will be the equator 
of another rotation, Set off an arch of each from the 

point 
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point of intersection, proportional to the angular velo- 
city of each rotation, and complete the spherical paral- 
lelogram. The great circle, which is the diagonal of 
this parallelogram, will be the equator of the rotation, 
which is actually compounded of the other two. 

And thus may any two rotations be compounded. 
We have given an instance of this in the solution of the 
problem of the Precession of the Equinozes. 

It appears plainly in the demonstration of this theo- 
rem that the axis Cc is a new line inthe body. The 
change of rotation is not accomplished by a transference 
of the poles and equator of the formcr rotation to a 
new situation, in which they are again the poles and 
equator of the rotation; for we see that in the rota- 
tion round the axis Cc, the particle of the body which 
was formerly the pole A is describing a circle round the 
axis Cc. Not knowing this compoczition of rotations, 
Newton, Walmesly, Simpson, and other celebrated ma- 
themuticians, imagined, that the axis of the earth’s rota- 
tion remained the same, but changed its position. In 
this they were confirmed by the constancy of the obser- 
ved latitudes'of places on the surface of the earth. But 
the axis of the earth’s rotation really changes its place, 
and the poles shift through different points of its sur- 
face; but these different points are too near each other 
to make the change sensible to the nicest observation. 

It would seem to result from these observations, that 
it is impossible that the axis of rotation can change its 
position in absolute space without changing its position 
in the body, contrary to what we experience in a thou- 
sand familiar instances ; and indeed this is impossible by 
any one change. We cannot by the impulse of any 
one force make a body which is turning round the axis 
Aa change its position and turn round.the same mate- 
rial axis brought into the position Cc. .In the same 
way that a body must pass through a series of inter- 
mediate points, in going f:om one end of a line to the 
other, so it must acquire an infinite series of interme- 
diate rotations (each of them momentary) before the 
same material axis passes into another position, so as to 
become an axis of rotation. A momentary impulse 
may make a great change of the position of the exis of 
rotation, as it may make in the velocity of a rectilineal 
motion. Thus although the rotation round A a be in- 
definitely small, if another equally small rotation be 
impressed round an axis Bd perpendicular to A a, the 
axis will at once shift to Cc half way between them ; 
but a succession of rotations is necessary for carrying the 
primitive material axis into a new position, where it is 
again an axis. This transference, however, is possible, 
but gradual, and must be accomplished by a continuation 
of impulses totally different from what we would at first 
suppose. In order that A may pass from A to C, it 
is not enough that it. gets an impulse in the direction 
AC. Such an impulse would carry it thither, if the 
body had not been whirling round Aa by the mere 
perseverance of matter in its state of motion ; but when 
the body is already whirling round Aa, the particles 
in the circle IP ¢. are moving in the circumference of 
that circle ; and since that circle also partakes. of the 
motion given to A, every particle in it must be zncessant- 
ly deflected from the path in which it is moving. The 
continual agency of a force is therefore necessary for this 
purpose ;. and if this force be discontinued, the point 
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A will immediately quit the plane of the arch AC, along Rotation. 
which we are endeavouring to move it, and will start up. ~—\—~_/ 
This is the theorem which we formerly said would —_ 127 

enable us to overcome the difficulties in the investiga-. 
tion of the axis of rotation. 128 

Thus we can discover what Mr Landen calls the the eya- 
evagations of the poles of rotation by the action of cen- gations of 
trifugal forces: For in fig. 16. the known velocity of the peles of 
the ball A and the radius AC of its circle of rotation Ree ay 
will give us the centrifugal force by which the balls pene 7 
tend to turn in the plane DAdBD. This gives the gal forces, 
axis Dd a tendency to move in a plane perpendicular 
to the plane of the figure ; and its separation fom the. 
poles D and d does not depend on the separation of the 
connecting rod AB from its present inclination to D d, 
but on the angle which the spiral path of the ball 
makes with the plane of a circle of rotation round D d. 

The distance of the new poles from D and dis an arch 

of a circle which measures the angle made by the spiral. 

with the circle of rotation round the primitive axis. 

This will gradually increase, and the mathematical axis. 

of rotation will be describing a spiral round D and a, 
gradually separating from these points, and again ap-. 
preaching them, and coinciding with them again, .at. 

the time that the balls themselves are most of all remo- 

ved from their primitive situation, namely, when A is 

in. the place of B. 129 

The same theorem also enables us to find the. inci- and the in- 
pient axis of rotation in the complicated cases which cipient axis 
are almost inaccessible by means of the elementary prin- '" — 
ciples of rotation.. ss 

Thus, when the centres of oscillation and pe-cussivn 
do not. coincide, as we supposed in fig. 5. and 12. Sup- 
pose, first, that they do coincide, and find the position 
of the.axis a 6, and the angular velocity of the rotation. 
Then find the centre of percussion, the axis P p, and 
the momentum roundit, and the angul:r velocity which 
this momentum would produce. Thus we have obtain- 
ed two rotations round given axes, and with given an- 
gular velocities. Compound tiese rotations by this 
theorem, and we obtain the required position of the 
true incipient axis of rotation, and the angular velocity, 
without the intricate process which would otherwise 
have been necessary. 

Ii the body is of such a shape, that the forces in the 
plane DCG do not balance each other, we shall then 
discover a momentum round an axis perpendicular to 
this plane. Compound this rotation in the same man- 
ner with the rotation round D d. 132 

And from this simple view of the matter we learn Position of 
(what would be difficult to discover in the other way), the axis 
that when the centre of percussion does not coincide YP - 
with that of rotation, the axis is in the plane DiC, caren 
though not.perpendicular to PG. But when there 18 and rota- 

a momentum round an axis perpendicular to this plane, tion do not. 
the incipient axis of rotation is neither perpendicular to coincide. 
PC, nor in a plane perpendicular to that passing through 

the centre in the direction of the impelling force. 

We must content ourselves with merely pointing out 
these tracts of’ investigation to the curious reader, and 
recommending the cultivation of this most fiuitful 
theorem of Father Frisi. 133 

These are by no means speculations of mere curiosity, Concluding 
interesting to none but mathematicians: the noblest art remarks on 

which seamanship. 
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which is practised by man must receive great improve- 
ment from a complete knowledge of this subject. We 
mean tle art of stamansuip. A ship, the most ad- 
mirable of machines, must be considered as a body in 
free space, impelled by the winds end waters, and con- 
tinually rnoved round spontaneous axes of conversion, 
and incessantly checked in these movements. The trim- 
ming of the sails, the action of the rudder, the very dic- 
position of the loading, all affect her versatility. An 
experienced seaman knows by habit how to produce and 
facilitate these motions, and to check or stop such as 
are inconvenient. Experience, without any reflection 
or knowledge how and why, informs him what position 
of the rudder produces a deviation from the course. A 
sort of common sense tells him, that, in order to make 
the ship turn her head away from the wind, he must in- 
erease the surface or the obliquity of the head sails, and 
diminish the power of the sails near the stern. A few 
other operations are dictated to him by this kind of 
eommon sense ; but few, even of old seamen, can tell 
why a ship has snch a tendency to bring her head up 
in the wind, and why it is so necessary to crowd the 
fore part of the ship with sails; fewer still know that a 
certain shifting of thé loading will facilitate some mo- 
tions in different cases ; that the crew of a great ship 
running suddenly to a particular place shall enable the 
ship to accomplish 2 movement in a stormy sea which 
could not be done otherwise ; and perhaps not one in 
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ROTHERAM, a town in the west riding of York- 
shire, seated on the river Don, near which there is a 
handsome stone-bridye. It is a well-built place, and 
the market is large for provisions. W. Long. 1. 10. 
N. 1. 53.125. 

ROTHSAY, a town in the isle and county of Bute, 
in Scotland. It is the capital of the county, is a well- 
built town of small houses, coi‘ains above 5000 i: habi- 
tants, and is within these few years much improved. 
It has a good pier, and is seated at the bottom of a fine 
bay, whose mouth lies exactly opposite to Loch Steven 
im Cowal. Here isa fine depth of water, 2 secure re- 
treat, and a ready navigation down the frith for an ex- 
porttrade, Magaz'nes of goods for foreizn parts might 
be most advantageously erected here. The spinn'ng of 
yarn has been long carried on in Rothsay, and lately the 
cotten manufacture has been introduced. The herring 
fishery has been “lso longa great source of trade in this 
place. W. Long. 4.45. N. Lat. 55. 50. | 

Rothsay gives to the :prince of Scotland ‘the title of 
Duke, which was formerly accompanied with snitable 
revenues, powers, and privileges. It was bestowcd on 
the prince in 1398, when Jolm of Gaunt, who is styled 
Joln Duke of Aqnitaine and Lancaste-, uncle to the 
King of England, and David, who was previousty styled 
carl of Carrick, eldest son of the king of Scotland, met 
tor the purpose of settling the borders, and terminating 
all matters in dispute. Jn this way it is supposed the 
title of Duke was introduced into Scotland. 

ROTTBOELLIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the triandria class, See Borany Jndez. 

ROTONDO, or Rorunpo, in Architecture, an ap- 
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ttn thousand can tell why this procedure will be success. 
ful. But the mathematical inquirer will see all this ; 
and it would be a most valuable acquisition to the pub- 
lic, to have a manual of such propositions, deduced from 
a careful and judicious consideration of the circumstan-~ 
ces, and freed from that great complication and intri-« 
cacy which only the learned can unravel, and expressed 
in a familiar manner, clothed with such reasoning as 
will be intelligible to the unlearned ; and though not 
accurate, yet persuasive. Mr Bonguer, in his Traité du 
Navire, and in his Maneeuvre des Vaisseaux, has deliver- 
ed a great deal of useful information on this subject ; 
and Mr Bezout has made a very useful abstract of these 
works in his Cours de Mathematique. 
is left by them in a form far too abstruse to be of any 
general use: and it is unfortunately so combined with 
or founded on a false theory of the action and resist« 
ance of fluids, that many of the propositions are totally 
inconsistent with experience, and many maxims of sea~< 
manship are false. ‘This has occasioned these doctrines 
to be neglected altogether. Few of our professional sea 
men have the preparatory knowledge necessary for im- 
proving the science; but it would bea work of immense 
utility, and would require great reputation to the per« 
-son who successfully prosecutes it. 

We shall mention under the article Seamansuir the 
chief problems, and point out the mechanical principles 
by which they may be solved. 


pellation given to any building that is round both with- 
in and without; whether it be a church, a saloon, or 
the like. The most celebrated rotundo of the ancients 
is the pantheon at Rome. See Panrucon. 
ROTTFEN-stong, a mineral found in Derbyshire, 
and used by mechanics for all sorts of finer grinding and 
polishing, and sometimes for cutting stones. According 
to Ferber, it is a tripoli mixed with calcareons earth. 
ROTTENNESS. See Purreracrion. 
ROTTERDAM, is a city in the province of Holland, 
in If, Long. 4. 25. N. Lut. 51, 55. situated on the 
north bank of the river Macse, Sbout 37 miles south of 
Amsterdam, nine south-east af the Hague, and 15 tothe 
eastward of Briel. It is alarge and populous city, of a 
triangular figure, handsomely built of brick, the streets 
wide and well paved. There are ten gates to the town, 
six of which are at the land side and four at the:side of 
the Maese. It is’suwpposed to take its name from the 
Roter, or Rotter, a little river that falls into the canals 
of this city, and from Dam, a dike. It is uncertain 
when it was first built ; and though it is supposed to be 
very ancient, yet we find no mention made of it before 
‘the 13th century. ‘In the year 1270 it was surrounded 
with ramparts, and honoured with several privileges ; 
but 27 years after it was teken ‘by the Flemicgs. In 
the year 1418, Brederode chiet'of the Haeks made him- 
self master of it; since which time it has continued 
yearly to increase by meaus of the conveniency of its 
harbonr. Tts arms are vert, a ‘pale argent, quarterly in 
a chief on the first and third, or, a lion spotted sable, 
on the second and fourth a lion spotted ‘gules. , 
Rotterdam is not reckoned one of the principal ci- 
ties 


But the subject | 
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: The Dutch call it 
the first of the second rank, whereas it ought to be 
esteemed the second of the first, being, next to Amster~ 
dam, the most trading town in the United Provinces. 
Its port is very commodious; for the canals, which run 
through most parts of the town, bring the ships, some 
of 200 or 300 tons, up to the mercliant’s door; a con- 
veniency for loading and unloading which is not to be 
found in other places. The great ships go up into the 


middle of the town by the canal into which the Maese 


enters by the old head, as it comes out by the new. 
A stranger, upon his first eutering this place, is asto- 
nished at the beautiful confusion of chimneys intermix- 
ed with tops of trees with which the canals are planted, 
and streamers of vessels ; insomuch that he can hardly 
tell whether it be fleet, city, or forest. The Harring 
Vliet is a very fine street ; most of the houses are new, 
and built of hewn stone ; but the grandest as well as 
most agreeable street in Rotterdam is the Bomb Quay, 
which lies parallel with the Maese ; on one side it is 
opel to the river, and the other is ornamented with a 
grand fagade of the best houses in the city, inhabited 
chiefly by the English ; they are five or six storics high, 
massy and very clumsy: wherever there.is any attempt 
at ornament, it is tlic worst that can be conceived. 
One sees no Grecian architecture, except Doric cnta- 
blatures, stuck upon the top of the upper story, with- 
out pilasters; Ionic volutes, turned often the wrong 
way, and an attempt at Corinthian capitals, without 
any other part of the order. The doors are large, and 
stuck with great knobs and clumsy carving ; you ascend 
to them, not in front, but by three or four steps going 
up cn each side, and you are assisted by iron rei's of a 
most immense thickness. These houses are almost all 
window; and the window shutters and frames being 
painted green, the glass has all a green cast, which is 
helped by the reflection from the trees that overshadow 
their houses, which, were it not for this circumstance, 
would be intolerably hot, from their vicinity to the ca- 
nals. Most of the houses have looking glesses placed 
on the outsides of the windows, on both sides, in order 
that they may see every thing which passes up and 
down the street. The stair-cases are narrow, steep, aud 
come down almost to thedoor. In general, the houses 
rise. with enormous steep roofs, turning the. gable end 
to the street, and leaning considerably forward, so that 
the top often projects near two feet beyond the per- 
pendicular. The Bomb Quay is so broad, that there 
are distinct walks for carriages and foot passengers, li- 
ned and shaded with a double row of trees. — You look 
over the river on some beautiful meadows, and a fine 
avenue of trees, which leads to the Pest-house: it seems 
to be an elegant building, and the trees round it are so 
disposed as to appear a thick wood. This street is at, 
least half a mile in length, and extends from the old to 
the new head, the two places where the water enters to 
fill the canals of this extensive city. When water. runs 
through a street, it then assumes the.name of a canal, 
of which kind the Heeren-fleet has the pre-eminence ; 
the houses are of free-stone, and very lofty ; the canal 
is spacious, and covered with ships: at one end stands 
the English church, a neat pretty building, of which 
the bishop of London is ordinary. 

“his port is much more frequented by the British 


rdam. tieg.of the province, because it has not been always in 
c= its present flourishing condition. 
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merchants than Amsterdam, irlsomuch that-after a frost, Rotterdam. 
when the sea is open, sometimes. 300 sail of British, ves- “y= 


sels sail out of the harbour at once. ‘There is always a. 
large number of British subjects who reside in this 
town, and live much in the same manner as in Great 
Britain. The reason of the great traffic between this 
place and England, is because the ships can generally 
load and unload, and return to England from Rotter- 
dam, before a ship can get clear from Amsterdam 
and the Texel. Hence the English merchants find it 
cheaper and more commodious, after their goods are ar- 
rived at Rotterdam, to send them in boats over the 
canals to Amsterdam. Another great advantage they 
have here for commerce is, that the Maese is open, and 
the passage free from ice, much sooner in the spring 
than in the Y and Zuyder-sea, which Icad to Amster- 
cam. 

The glass-house here is one of the best in the seven 
provinces ; it makes abundance of glass-toys and ena~ 
melled bowls, which are sent to India, and exchanged 
for china-ware, and other oriental commodities, 

The college of admiralty here is called the college of 
the Maese, the chief of all Holland and the United 
Provinces. ‘The lieutenant-general, admiral of Hol- 
land, is obliged to go on board of a Rotterdam ship in 
the Maese when he goes to sea, and then he commands 
the squadron of the Maese. ' 

On the cast side of the city there is a large bason and 
dock, where ship-carpenters.are continually emplo. ed 
for the use of the admiralty, or of the East India com- 
pany. But the largest shirs belonging to the admiralty 
of liotterdam are kept at Helvvetsluys, as the most com- 
modious stat'on. that place being situated on the ocean ; 
for it requircs both time and trouble to work a large 
ship from the dock of Rotterdam to the sea. — 

Rotterdam has four Dutch churches for the esta~ 
blished religion. There is one thing very remarkable 
in respect to the great church, that the tower which 
leaned on one side was set up straight in the year 1655, 
as appears by the inscripticn engraved on brass at the 
bottom of the tower withinside. In the choir of. this 
church are celebrated, with no small solemnity, the pro~ 
motions made in the Latin schools. Besides, there are 
two English churches, one for those, of the church of 
England and the other for the Presbyterians ; and one 
Scotch church ; as likewise one. Lutheran, two Armi- 
nian, two Anabaptist, four Roman Catholic chapels, 
and one Jewish synagogue. 

Though the public buildings here are, not so stately 
as those of Amsterdam and some other cities, yet there 
are several of them weil worth seeing. The great 
church of St Lawrence is a good old building, where 
are many stately monuments of their old admirals, 
From the top of this church one may see the Hague, . 
Delft, Leyden, Dort, and most of the towns of South 
Holland. There are several fine market-places, as three 
fish-markets, the great-market, thenew-market, and the 
hogs-market. The stadthouse is an old building, but 
the chambers large and finely adorned. ‘The maga- 
zines for fitting out their ships are very good structures. 
The exchange is a noble building, begun in the yar 
1720, and finished in 1736. Upon the great bridge 
in the market-place there is a fine brass statue erected 
to the great Erasmus, who was born in this city ua 
1467, and died at Basil in Switzerland. He is repre- 

. sented . 
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Rotterdam sented in a furred gown, and a round cap, with a book 


Rovere. 


—~ 


The statue is on a pedestzl of marble, 


in his band. 
Ju-t by, one may see 


surrounded with rails of iron. 


the house where this great man was born, which is a 


very small] one, and has the following distich written 
én the door: 


_ fdibus his ortns, mundum decoravit, Erasmus, 
Artibus, ingenio, religione, fide. 

Rotterdam is estimated to contain about 50,000 in- 
habitants. , 

ROTULA, in Anatomy, the small bone of the knee, 
called also patella. See ANATomyY. 

ROTUNDUS, in Anatomy, a name given to several 
muscles otherwise called teres. 

ROUAD. See Ananus. 

ROUANE, or Roane, an ancient and considerable 
town in France, in the department of Loire, with'the 
title of a duchy ; seated on the river Loire, at the place 
where it begins to be navigable for boats. It is an en- 
trepot for the commerce between Lyons, Paris, Orleans, 
&e. E. Long. 4. 9. N. Lat. 46. 2. 

ROUCOU, in Dyeing, the same with ANotTa and 
Bixa. See Dyxine. | 
ROUEN, a city of France, and capital of the de- 
partment ofthe Lower Seine, formerly capital of Nor- 
mandy, with an archbishop’s see, a college, and an aca- 
demy. ‘It is seven miles in circumference, and surround- 
ed with six suburbs ; and contained before the revolu- 
tion 35 purishes, and 24 convents for men and women. 
The metropolitan church has a very handsome front, 
ou which are two lofty steeples. The great bell is 13 
feet high and 11 in diameter. The church of the Be- 
nedictine abbey is much admired by travellers. There 
is a great number of fountains. The number of the in- 
habitants in 1817 was‘$1,000. “This-is one of the most 
‘industrious towns in France. There are manufsctures 


of cotton and woollen of a great variety of kinds, and 


‘Some on an extensive scale. There are also manufac- 
tures of silk, wool cards, refined sugar, and chemical 
‘substances. It is seated on the river Seine ; and the tide 
rises so high, that vessels of 200 tons may come up to 
the quay: but one of the greatest curiosities is the 
bridge, of 270 paces in length, supported by boats, and 
consequently is higher-or-lower according to the tide. 
dt is paved, and there are ways for foot passengers on 
each side, with benches to sit upon ; and coaches may 
pass over it at any hour of the day or night. It is 
often called Roan by English historians ; and is 50 miles 
south-west of Amiens, and 70 north-west of Paris. 

Though large, and enriched by commerce, Rouen is 
not an elegant place. The streets are almost all narrow, 
crooked, and dirty ; the buildings oldand irregular. It 
was fortified by St Louis in 1253, but the walls are now 
demolished. The envircns, more particularly the hills 
which overleok the Seine, are wonderfully agreeable, 
and covered with handsome viilas. E. Long. 1. 10. 
N Lat. 49. 26. 

ROVERE, or Roverxpo, a strong town of the 
Tyrol, on the confines of the republic of Venice ; seat- 
ed on the river Adige, at the foot of a mountain, and 
on the side of a stream, over which'there is a bridge, de- 
fended by two large towers end a string castle, 10. miles 
south of Trent. The town is tolerably well bui't, and 
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governed by a chief magistrate, styled 2 podestat. There 
are several churches and convents, that contain nothing 
worthy of notice. The most remarkable thing, and 
what they call the great wonder of Roveredo, is its 
spinning-house for a manufacture of silk, in which they 
have a great trade here to the fairs of Bolzano. They 
have also a very good trade in wine. Between Trent 
and Roveredo is the:strong fort of Belem, belonging to 
the house of Austria. Its situated on a rock, and com. 
mands the roads at the foot of the mountain. E. Long, 
11. 3. N. Lat. 45. 53. 

ROUERGUE, a province of France, in the go. 
vernment of Guienne ; bounded on the east hy the Ce. 
vennes and Gevaudan, on the west by Querci, on the 
north by the same and Auvergne, and on the south by 
Languedoc. Itis'75 miles in length, and 50 in breadth; 
not very fertile, but feeds a numter of cattle, and has 
mines of copper, iron, alum, vitriol, and sulphur. It 
is divided into a county, .and the upper and lower 
marcke. It now forms:the department of Aveiron. 
Rhodez*is the capital town. 

ROVIGNO, a town of Itaiy, in Istria, with twe 
good harbours, and quarries of fine stone. It is seated 
in a territory which produces excellent wine, in a pen- 
insula on the western coast. The population is estima. 
ted at 17,000. E. Long. 18. 53. N. Lat. 45. 14. 

ROVIGO, is a town of Italy, in the territory of 
Venice, and capital of the Polesin di Rovigo, in E. 
Long. 12. 25. N. Lat. 45. 6. It is a small place, 
poorly inhabited, and encompassed with ruinous walls. 
Formerly it belonged to the duke of Ferrara, but has 
been subject to the Venetians since 1500, and is famous 
for being the birth-place of that learned man Celius 
Rhodoginus. It was built upon the ruins of Adria, 
anciently a noble harbour one mile from Rovigo, that 
gave name to the gulf, but now a half drowned village, 
auhabited by a few fishermen. 

ROUNDELAY, or Rowunno, 2a sort of ancient 
poem, deriving its name, according to Menage, from 
its form, and because it still turns back again to the first 
verse, and thus goes round. The common roundelay 
consists of 13 verses, eight of which are in one rhyme 
and five inanother. It is divided into couplets; at the 
end of the second and third of which the beginning of 
the roundelay is repeated; and that, if possible, in an 
equivecal or punning sense. The roundelay is a popu- 
lar poem in France, but is little known among us. Ma- 
rot and Voiture have succeeded the best in it. Rapin 
remarks, that if the roundelay be not very exquisite, it 
is intolerably bad. In all the ancient ones, Menage 
observes, that the verse preceding has a less complete 
sense, and yet joins agreeably with that of the close 
without depending necessarily thereon. This rule, well 
observed, makes the rounde!ay more ingenisus, and is 
one of the finesses of the poem. Some of the ancient 
writers spezk of the roundelay or roundel as a-kind of 
air appropriated to dancing ; and in this sense the term 
seems to indicate little more than dancing in a circle 
with the hands joined. 

ROUND.-Houss, a kind of prison for the nightly 
watch in London to secure disorderly persons til] they 
ean be carried before a magistrate. 

Round- House, in a ship, the uppermost reom or calin 


on the stern of a ship, where the master lies. 
ROUNDS, 


iounds, 


RovU r 


ROUNDS, in military matters, a detachment from 


ussillon. the main-guard, of an officer or a non-commissioned of- 


ficer and six men, who go rourd the rampart of a garri- 
son, to listen if any thing be stirring without the place, 
and to see that the centinels be diligent upon their duty, 
and allin order. In strict garrisonsthe rounds go every 
half-hour. The centinels are to challenge ata distance, 
and to rest their arms as the round passes. All guards 
turn out, challenge, exchange the parole, and rest their 
arms, &c. 

Rownps are ordinary and extraordinary. The ordi- 
nary rounds are three; the town-major’s round, the 
grand-round, and visiting-round. 

Manner of going the Rounns. When the town-ma- 
jor goes his round, he comes to the main-guard, and de- 
mands a serjeant and four or six men to escort him to 
the next guard; and when it is dark, one of the men 
Is to carry a light. 

As soon as the centry at the guard perceives the 
round coming, he shall give notice to the guard, that 
they may be ready to turn out when ordered ; and 
when the round is advanced within about 20 or 30 pa- 
ces of the guard, he is to challenge briskly ; and when 
he is answered by the serjeant who attends the round, 
Lown-major’s round, he is to say, Stand round! and 
rest his arms ; after which he is to call out immediate- 
ly, Serjeant, turn out the guard, town-major’s round. 
Upon the centry calling, the serjeant is to turn out the 
guard immediately, drawing up the men in good or- 
der with shouldered arms, the officer placing himself 
at the head of it, with his arms in his hand. He 
then orders the serjeant and four or six men to advance 
towards the round, and challenge: the serjeant of the 
round is to answer, Zown-major’s round ; upon which 
the serjeant of the guard replies, Advance, serjeant, 
with the parole! at the same time ordering his men to 
rest their arms. The serjeant of the round advances 
alone, and gives the serjeant of the guard the pa- 
role in his ear, that none else may hear it ; during 
which period the serjeant of the guard holds the spear 
of his halbert et the other’s breast. The serjeant of 
the round then returns to his post, whilst the serjeant 
of the guard leaving his men to keep the round from 
advancing, gives the parole to his officer. This being 
found right, the officer orders his serjeant to return to 
his men; says, Advance, tomn-major’s round ! and or 
ders the guard to rest their arms ; upon which the ser- 
Jeant of the guard orders his men to wheel back from 
the centre, and form a lane, through which the town- 
major is to pass (the escort remaining where they were), 
and go up to the officer and give him the parole, laying 
his mouth to his ear. The officer holds the spear of his 
€sponton at the town-major’s breast while he gives him 
the parole. 

The design of rounds is not only to visit the guards, 
and keep the centinels alert ; but likewise to discover 
what passes in the outworks, and beyond them. 

ROUSSILLON, a province of France, in the Py- 
renees, bounded cn the east by the Mecliterranean sea, 
on the west by Cerdagne, on the north by Lower 
Languedoc, and on the south by Catalonia, from which 
It IS separated by the Pyrenees. It is a fertile country, 
about 50 miles in length, and 25 in breadth, and re- 
markable for its great number of oliye-trees. Now the 
department of Eastern Pyrenees. 
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ROUSSEAU, James, an eminent painter, was born Reasseru. 
at Paris in the year 1630, and studied first under Swa-  \\——/ 
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nevelt, who had married one of his relations; afterwhich 
he improved himeelf by travelling into Italy, practising 
solely in perspective, architecture, and landscupe. On 
his return home, he was employed at Marly. He di- 
stinguished himself very much in painting buildings, and 
by his knowledge of, and attention to the principles of 
perspective. Louis XIV. employed him to decorate 
his hall of devices at St Germaine-en-Laie, where he 
represented the operas of Lulli. But being a Prote- 
stant, he quitted France on the persecution of his bre- 
thren, and retired to Swisserland. Louis invited him 
back ; he refused, but sent his designs, and recommend- 
ed a proper person toexecute them. After a short stay 
in Swisserland, he went to Holland ; whence he was 
invited to England by Ralph duke of Montague, to 
adorn his new house in Bloomsbury, where he painted 
much. Some of his pictures, both in landscape and 
architecture, are over doors at Hamptoncourt ; and he 
etched some of his own designs. His perspectives ha- 
ving been mo:t commonly applied to decorate conrts or 
gardens, have suffered much from the weather. Such 
of them as remain are monuments of an excellent ge- 
nius. The colours are durable and bright, and the 
choice of them most judicious. He died in Soho-square, 
about the year 1693, aged 63. 

Rousseau, John Baptist, « celebrated French poet, 
was born at Paris, in April 1671. His father, who 
was a shoemaker in good circumstances, made him 
study in the best colleges of Paris, where he distinguish-. 
ed himself by his abilities. He at length applied him-~ 
self entirely to poetry, and soon made himself known 
by several short pieces, that were filled with lively and 
agreeable images, which made him sought for by pers 
sons of the first rank, and men of the briglitest genius. 
He was admitted in quality of eléve, or pupil, into the 
academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, in 1701, 
and almost all the rest of his life attached himself 
to some great men. He attended Marshal Tallard 
into England, in quality of secretary, and here con. 
tracted a friendship with St Evremond. At bis return 
to Paris, he was admitted into the politest company, 
lived among the courtiers, and seemed perfectly satis 
fied with his situation ; when, in 1708, he was prose- 
cuted for being the author of some couplets, in which 
the characters of several persons of wit and merit were 
blackened by the most atrocious calumnies. This pro- 
secution made much noise ; and Rousseau was banished 
in 1712 out of the kingdom, to which he was never 
more to return, by a decree of the parliament of Paris. 
However, he always steadily denied, and even en his. 
aeath-bed, his being the author of these couplets.— 
From the date of this sentence he lived in foreign coun- 
tries, where he found illustrious protectors. ‘lhe count 
de Luc, ambassador of France, in Swisserland, took 
him inte his family, and studied to render his life agree. 
able. Hetook him with him to the treaty of Baden in 
1714, where he was cue of the plenipotentiaries, and 
presented him to Prince Eugene, who entertaining a 
particular esteem for him, took him to Vienna, and in- 
troduced him to the emperor's court. Roussezu lived 
about three years with Prince Eugene ; but having lost 
his favour by satirising one of his mistresses, he retired to 
Brussels, where he afterwards usually resided, and where 
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shall soon mentiou.—It was there that his disputes with 
Voltaire commenced, with whom he had become ae- 
quainted at the college of Louis the Great, who then 
much admired his turn for poetry. At that time Vol- 
taire assiduously eultivatedtheacquaintanceof Rousseau, 
and made him a present of al] his works; and Rous- 
seau, flattered by his respeet, announced him as a man 
who would one day be a glory to the age. The author 
of the Henriade contmued to consult him about his pro- 
duetions, and to lavish on him the highest eneomiums, 
while their friendship daily mcreasecd. When they again 
met at Brussels, however, they harboured the blackest 
maliee agzinst one another. ‘he cause of this enmity, 
as Rousseau and his friencs tell the story, was a lecture 
which he had eomposed from his Epistle to Julia, now 
Urania. This piece frightened Voltaire, as it plainly 
discovered his rage against him. The young man, vex- 
ed at these calumnies, understood the whole as thrown 
out against him. This is what Ronsseau asserts. But 
his adversaries, and the friends of the poet whom he 
cried down suspected him. perhaps rather rashly, of 
having employed sareasms, because he thought that his 
own reputation was in danger of being eclipsed by that 
of his rival. What is very singular, these two cele- 
brated characters endeavoured each of them to prepossess 
the public with a bad opinion of the other, which they 
themselves never entertained in reality, and to smother 
in their breast that esteem for each other which, in de- 
fiance of all their exertions, still held its place. Rous- 
seau, from the period of this dispute, slways repre- 
sented Voltaire as a buffoon, as a writer possessing nei-~ 
ther taste nor judgment, who owed all his success to a 


particular mode which he pursued. Asa poet he consi-. 


dered him as inferior to Lucan, and little superior to 
Pradon. Voltaire treated him still worse. Rousseau, ac- 
cording to him, was nothing better than a plagiarist, 
who could make shift to rhime, but could not make 
any refleetions ; that he had nothing but the talent of 
arranging words, and that he had even lost that in fo- 
reign countries. He thus addresses him, in a piece lit- 
tle known. 


Aussitét le Dicu qui m’insptre 
T’arracha le luth et la lyre 
Qu’avoient déshonorés tes mains ; 
Lu nes plus qu'un reptile immonde, 
Reebut du Parnasse et du monde 
Enséveli dans tes venins. 


In consequence of the little esteem in which Rousseau 
was held at Brussels, he coukd never forget Paris. The 
grand-prior of Vendome, and the bzron de Breteuil, 
solicited the regent duke of Or!cans to allow him to 
return ; which favour was sbtained. But our poct, be- 
fore he would make use of the le/tres de rapel issued in 
his favour, demanded a review of his proeess, whieli he 
wished to be repealed, not as a matter of favour, but 
by a sclemn judgment of court ; but his petition was re- 
fused. Hethen came over, in 1721, to England, where 
he prirted A Colleciion of his Werks, in 2 vols. 12mo, 
at London. This edition, published in 1728, brought 
him near 10,000 crowns, the whole of which he plaved 
in the hands of the Ostend company. ‘The affairs of 
this eompany, however, soon getting into confiusioa, all 
those who had any money in their hands lost the whole 
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Rousseau. he met with much attention and much generosity, 2s we 


of his former pieces. 
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of it, by which unfortunate event Rousseau, when ar- Roussea, 


rived at that age when lic stood most in need of the 
comforts of fortune, had nothing to depend upon but 
the gencrosity of some friends. Boutet, publie notary 
in Paris, was peculiarly generous and attentive to him. 
He found a till greater asylum in the duke d’Arem- 
berg. whose table was open to him at all times ; who be-« 
ing obliged in 1733 to go into the army in Germany, 
settled on him a pension of 1500 livres. But unfortu- 
nately he soon lost his good opinion, having been im- 
prudert enough to publish in a journal (of which Vol- 
taire accused him), that the duke d’Aremberg was the 
author of those verses for which he himself had been 
banished Franee. He was therefore dismissed from his 
table, «nd his pride would not allow him to aecept of 
the pension after this rupture. Brussels now became 
insupportable to him; and the ceunt ce Luc, and M. 
de Senozan, receiver-general of the church revenue, 
being informed of his disappointments, invited him to 
come privatcly to Paris, in the hopes of precuring a 
diminution of the period of his banishment. Some 
time previous to this Rousscau had published two new 
letters; one to P. Brumoy, on tragedy ; the other to 
Rollin, on history. It is said, he eapected froin his 


letter to Brumoy to get the favour of all the Jcsuits ; 


and trom the one to Rollin, the patronage of the Jan- 
senists. 
Cardinal de Fleury, on Peace, which met with a fa- 
vourable reception, although it was not equal to some 
Ge imagined his return to Paris 
would be found no difficult matter. He attempted it, 
and found he could not obtain a pass for a single year. 
Some say, that Rousseau had irritated some persous mm 
power, by an allegory, called The Judgment of Pluto > 
in whieh piece he describes ene of the principal judges, 
whose skin Pluto had caused to be taken offand strcteh- 
ed out on the seat in the beneh. This satire, jomed 
to the secret machinations of enemies, rendered all the 
attempts of his friends to procurc his return abortive. 
After having staid three months at Paris, he returned 
to Brussels in February 1740, at whieh place he died 
March 17.1741, strongly nnpressed with religious sen- 
timents. Immediately before he received the viaticum, 
he protested he was not the author of those horrid verses 
which had so much embittered his life ; and this decla- 
ration, in the opinion of the virtuous part of mankind, 
will be considered as a sufficient proof of his innocence. 
Some have said that Rousseau was profane, troublesome, 
capricious, forward, vindictive, envious, a flatterer, and 
a satirist. Others again represent him as a man full of 
candour and openness, a faithful and grateful friend, 
and as a Christian affected with a sense of religion. 
Amidst such widely varied accounts it is difficult to 
form an opinion of his character. Such of our readers 
as wish to know more of this grcat poet may consult 
the Dictionary of M. Chaupepie, written with as much 
precision as impartiality, who endeavours to give a just 
idea of his character. From what he says, 1t docs not 
appear that Ronsseau can be cleared from the accusa- 
tion brought against him of having attacked his bene- 
factors. We believe he may be much more easily freed 
from the imputation brought against him by some of ha- 
ving disowned his father: for what oceasion bad Rous- 
seau to conceal the obscurity of his birth? It exalted 
his own merit, 
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He had likewise written an Ode, in praise of 
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M. Seguy, m concert with M. the prince of la 
Tour Tassis, has given a very beautiful edition of his 
works, agreeable to the poet’s last corrections. It was 
published in 1743, at Paris, in three vols. 4to, and in 4 
vols. 12mo, containing nothing but what was acknow- 
Jedged by the author as his own. It contains, 1. Four 
Books of Odes, of which the first are sacred odes, ta- 
ken from the Psalms. ‘“ Rousseau (says Ferron) unites 
in himself Pindar, Horace, Anacreon, and Malherbe. 
What fire, what genius, what flights of imagination, 
whiat rapidity of description, what variety of affecting 
strokes, what a crowd of brilliant comparisons, what 
richness of rhymes, what happy versification; but espe- 
cially what inimitable expression ! His verses are finish- 
ed in the highest style of perfection that French verse is 
capable of assmning.” The lyric compositions of Rous~ 


_seau are, in general, above mediocrity. All his odes 


are not, however, of equal merit. The most beautiful 
are those which he has addressed to count de Luc, to 
Malherbe, to Prince Eugene, to Vendome, to the Chri- 
stian princes ; his Odes on the death of the prince de 
Conti, on the battle of Peterwaradin ; and the Ode to 
Fortune, although there are certainly some few weak 
stanzas to be met with in it. There is considerable 
neatness in the composition of the Ode to a Widow, in 
his stanzas to the Abbé de Chaulieu, in his addresses to 
Rossignol, in his Odes to Count de Benneval, to M. 
Duche, and to Count de Sinzindorf ; and it is to be la- 
mented that he wrote so few pieces of this kind, from 
which his genius seemed to lead him with difficulty. 2. 
Two Books of Epistles, in verse. Although these do 
not want their beauties, yet there prevails too much of 
a misanthropic spirit in them, which takes away greatly 
from their excellence. He makes too frequent mention 
of his enemies and his misfortunes; he displays those 
principles which are supported less on the basis of truth 
than on those various passions which ruled his mind at 
the time. He puts forth his anger in paradoxes. If 
he be reckoned equal to Horace in his odes, he is far ins 
ferior in his epistles. There is much more philosophy 
in the Roman poet than in him. 98. Cantatas. He is 
the father of this species of poetry, in which he stands 
unrivalled. His pieces of this sort breathe that poetical 
expression, that picturesque style, those happy turns, and 


those easy graces, which constitute the true character of 


this kind of writing. He is as lively and impetuons as 
he is mild andaffecting, adapting himself to the passions 
of those persons whom he makes to speak. “I confess 
(says M. de la Harpe) that I find the cantatas of Rous- 
seau more purely lyric than his odes, although he rises 
to greater heightsin these. I see nothing in his canta- 
tas but bold and agreeable images. He always addresses 
himself to the imagination, and he never becomes ei- 
ther too verbose or too prolix. On the contrary, in 
some of the best of his odes, we find some languishing 
stanzas, ideas too long delayed, and verses of inexcusa- 
ble meanness. 4. Allegories, the most of which are 
happy, but some of them appear forced. 5. Epigrams, 
after the manner of Martial and Marot. He has taken 
Care to leave out of this edition those pieces which li- 
centionsness and debauchery inspired. They bear, in- 
deed, as well as his other pieces, the marks of genius ; 
but such productions are calculated only to dishonour 
their authors, and corrupt the heart of those who read 
them. 5. A Book of Poems on Various Subjects, 
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which sometimes want both ease and delicacy. The Rousseau. 
most distinguished are two eclognes, imitated from Vir- “"1™ 
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gil. 6. Four comedies in verse; the Flallerer, whose 
character is well’supported ; the Imaginary Forefathers, 
a piece which had much less success, although it affords 
sufficiently good sentiment ; the Capricious Man, and 
the Dupe of Herself; pieces of very inconsiderable merit. 
7. Three comedies in prose; the Coffee-house, the Ma- 
gic Girdle, and the Madragore, which are little better 
than his other theatrical pieces. The theatre was by 
no means his forte; he had a genius more suited for 
satire than comedy, more akin to Boileau’s than Mo- 
liere’s. $. A Collection of Letters, in prose. In this 
edition he has selected the most interesting.—There is 
a larger collection in 5 volumes. This last has done 
at the same time both injury and honour to his memory. 
Rousseau in it speaks both in favour of and against the 
very same persons. He appears too hasty in tearing to 
pieces the characters of those who displease him. We 
behold in them a man of a steady character and an ele- 
vated mind, who wishes to return to his native country 
only that he might be enabled completely to justify his 
reputation. We see him again corresponding with per« 
sons of great merit and uncommon integrity, with the 
Abbe d’Olivet, Racine the son, the poets La Fosse and 
Duche, the celebrated Rollin, M. le Franc de Pompig- 
nan, &c. &c. We meet also with some anecdotes and 
exact Judgments of several writers. A bookseller in 
Holland has published his port-folie, which does him 10 
honour. There are, indeed, some pieces in this wretch-~ 
ed collection which did come from the pen of Rousseat; 
but he is less to be blamed for them than they are who 
have drawn these works from that oblivion to which our 
great poet had consigned them. A pretty good edition 
of his Select Pieces appeared at Paris in 1741, ina small 
12mo volume. His portrait, engraved by the celebra- 
ted Aved, his old friend, made its appearance in 1778, 
with the following motto from Martial : : 


Certior tn nostro carmine vullus erit. 


Rousseau, John-James, was born at Geneva, June 
28. 1712. His father was by profession a clock and 
watch maker. At his birth, which, he says, was the 
first of his misfortunes, he endangered the life of his 
mother, and he himself was for a long time after in a 
very weak and languishing state of health ; but as his 
bodily strength increased, his mental powers gradually 
opened, and afforded the happiest presages of future 
greatness. His father, who was a citizen of Geneva, 
was a well-informed tradesman; and inthe place where 
he wrought he kept a Plutarch and a Tacitus, and 
these authors of course soon became familiar to his 
son. A rash juvenile step occasioned his leaving his 
father’s house. ‘ Finding himself a fugitive, in a 
strange country, aud without money or friends, he 
changed (says he himself) his religion, in order to 
procure a subsistence.” Bornex, bishop of Anneci, 
from whom he sought an asylum, committed the care 
of his education to Madame de Warrens, an ingenious 
and amiable lady, who had in 1726 left part of her 
wealth, and the Protestant religion, in order to throw 
herself into the bosom of the church. This generous 
lady served in the triple capacity of a mother, a friend, 
aud a lover, to the new proselyte, whom she regarded 
as her son. The necessity of proeuring for himself 
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mother. 

He possessed more than ordinary talents for music ; 
and the abbe Blanchard flattered his hopes with a 
place in the royal chapel, which he, however, failed 
in obtaining for him; he was therefore under the ne- 
cessity of teaching music at Chamberi. He remained 
in this place till 1741, in which year he went to Paris, 
where he was long in very destitute circumstances. 
Writing toa friend in 1743, he thus expresses himself’: 
* Every thing is dear here, but especially bread.” 
What an expression ; and to what may not genius be 
reduced! Meanwhile he now began to emerge from 
that obscurity in which he had hitherto been buried. 
His friends placed him with M. de Montaigne, ambassa- 
dor from France to Venice. According to his own 
confession,a proudmisanthropy and a peculiar contempt 
of the riches and pleasures of this world, constituted the 
chief traits in lis character, and a misunderstanding soon 
took place between him and the ambassador. The place 
of depute, under M. Dupin, farmer-general, a man of 
considerable parts, gave him some temporary relief, and 
enabled him to be of some benefit to Madame de War- 
rens his former benefactress. The year 1750 was the 
commencement of his literary career. The academny of 
Dijon had proposed the following question : “ Whether 
the revival of the arts and sciences has contributed to 
the refinement of mammers?” Rousseau at first inclined 
to support the affirmative. “ Thisis the poxs asinorum 
(says a philosopher, at that time a friend of his), take 
the negative side of the question, and I'll promise you 
the greatest success.” 

His discourse against the sciences, accordingly, ha- 
ving been found to be the best written, and replete 
with the deepest reasoning, was publicly crowned with 
the approbation of that learned body. Never was a 
paradox supported with more eloquence: it was not 
however a new one; but he enriched it with all the 
advantages which either knowledge or genius could 
confer on it. Immediately after its appearance, he 
met with several opponents of his tenets, which he de- 
fended ; and from one dispute to another, he found 
himself involved in a formidable train of correspondence, 
without having ever almost dreamcd of such opposition. 
From that period he decreased inhappiness as he increa- 
sed in celebrity. His “ Disconrse on the Causes of In- 
equality among Mankind, and on the Origin of Social 
Compacts,” a work full of almost unintelligible maxims 
and wild ideas, was written with a view to prove that 
mankind are equal ; that they were born to live apart 
from each other ; and that they have perverted the or- 
der of nature in forming societics.. He bestows the 
highest praise on the state of nature, and deprecates the 
idea of every social compact. This discourse, and espe- 
cially the dedication of it to the republic of Geneva, are 
the chef-d’wuvres of that kind of eloquence of which 
the ancients alone had given usany idea. By present- 
ing this performance to the magistrates, he was received: 
again into his native country, and reinstated in all the 
privileges and rights of a citizen, after having with 
much difficulty prevailed on himself to abjure the Ca- 
tholic religion. He soon, however, returned to France, 
znd lived for some time in Paris. Fle afterwards gave 
himself up to retirement, to escape the shaftsof criticism, 
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“= position, obliged Rousseau often to leave this tender 
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and follow after the regimen which the strangury, with Rousse 
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which he was tormented, demanded of him. 
important epoch in the history of his life, as itis owing 
to this circumstance, perhaps, that we have the most 
elegant works that have comefrom his pen. His “ Letter 
to M. d’Alembert” on the design of erecting a theatre. 
at Geneva, written in his retirement, and published in 
1757, contains, along with some paradoxes, some very 
important and well handled truths. This letter first 
drew down upon him the envy of Voltaire, and was 
the cause of those indigmities with which that author 
never ceased to load him. What is singular in him, is, 
that although so great an enemy to theatrical represen- 
tations himself’, he caused a comedy to be printed, and 
in 1752 gave to the theatre a pastoral (The Village 
Conjuror), of which he composed both the poetry and 
music, both of them abounding with sentiment and ele- 
gance, and full of innocent and rnral simplicity. What 
renders the Village Conjuror highly delightful to per- 
sons of taste, is that perfect harmony of words and music 
which everywhere pervades it ; that proper connection 
among the parties who compos it ; and its being per- 
fectly correct from beginning to end. The musician 
hath spoken, hath thought, and felt like a poet. Every 
thing in it is agreeable, interesting, and far superior to 
those common affected and insipid productions of our 
modern petit-dramas, His Dictionary of Music af- 


fords several excellent articles; some of them, however, 


are very inaccurate. ‘ This work (says M-la Borde), 
in his Essay on Music, has need to be written over 
again, to save much trouble to those who wish to study 
it, and prevent them from falling into errors, which 
it is difficult to avoid, from the engaging manner in 
which Rousseau drags along his readers.” The passages 
in it which have any reference to literature may be easi- 
ly distinguished, as they are treated with the agreeable- 
ness of a man of wit and the exactness of a man of taste. 
Rousseau, soon after the rapid success of his Village Con- 
juror, published a Letter on French Music, or rather 
against French Music, written with as much freedom as 
liveliness. The exasperated partizans of French comedy 
treated him with as much fury as if he had conspired 
agaiust the state. A crowd of insignificant enthusiasts 
spent their strength and outcries against him. He was 
insulted, menaced, and lampooned. Harmonic fanati- 
cism went even to hang him up in effigy. 

That interesting and tender style, which is so conspi- 
cuous throughout the Village Conjuror, animates several 
letters in the New Heloisa, in six parts, published 1761 
in 12mo. This epistolary romance, of which the plot is 
ill-managed, and the arrangement bad, like all other 
works of genius, has its beauties as well as its faults. 
More truth in his characters and more precision in his 


details were to have been wished. The characters, as 


well as their style, have too much sameness, and their 
language is too affected and exaggerated. Some of 
the letters are indeed admirable, from the force and 
warmth of expression, from an effervescence of senti- 
ments, from the irregu'arity of ideas which always cha- 
racterise a passion carried to its height. But why is so 
affecting a letter so often accompanied with an unimpor- 
tant digression, an insipid criticism, or a self-contradict- 
ing paradox? Why, after having shone in all the energy 
of sentiment, does he on a sudden turn unaffecting ? It 
is because none of the personages are truly intercsting. 

That 
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psseaue That of St Preux is weak, and often forced. Julia is 
y= an assemblage of tenderness and pity, of elevation of soul 


and of coquetry, of natural parts and pedantry. Wol- 
mar is a violent man, and almost beyond the limits of 
nature. In fine, when he wishes to change his style, 
and adopt that of the speaker, it may easily be observed 
that he does not long support it, and every attempt em- 
barrasses the author and cools the reader. In the He- 
loisa, Rousseau’s unlucky talent of rendering every thing 
problematical, appearsvery conspicuous ; as in hisargu- 
ments in favour of and against duelling, which afford an 
apology for suicide, and a just condemnation of It: in 
his facility in palliating the crime of adultery, and his 
very strong rcasons to make it abhorred: on the one 
hand, in declamations against social happiness ; on the 
other, in transports in favour of humanity ; here, in vio- 
lent rhapsodies against philosophers ; there, by a rage 
for adopting their opinions: the existence of God at- 
tacked by sophistry, and Atheists confuted by the most 
irrefragable arguments ; the Christian religion comba- 
ted by the most specious objections, and cclebrated with 
the most sublime eulogies. 

His Emilius afterwards made more noisethan the new 
Heloisa. This moral romance, which was published in 
1762, in four vols. 12mo, treats chiefly of education. 
Rousseau wished to follow nature in every thing ; and 
though his system in several places differs from received 
ideas, it deserves in many respects to be put in prac- 
tice, and with some necessary ‘modifications it has becn 
so. His precepts are expressed with the force and dig- 
nity of a mind full of the leadiug truths of morality. 
Ifhe has not always been virtuous, no body at least 
has felt it more, or made it appear to more advan- 
tage. Every thing which he says against luxury shows 
the vices and conceited opinions of his age, and is 
worthy at once of Plato or of Tacitus. His style is 
peculiar to himself. . He sometimes, however, appears, 
by a kind of affected rudeness and asperity, to ape at 
the mode of Montaignc, of whom he is a great admi- 
rer, ald whose sentiments and expressions he often 
clothes in a new dress. What is most to be lamented 
is, that in wishing to educate a young man as a Chris- 
tian, he has filled his third volume with objections 
against Christianity. He has, it must be cunfessed, 
given a very sublime eulogium on the go:pel, and an 
affecting portrait of its divine Author; but the mi- 
racles and the prophecies, which serve to establish his 
mission, he attacks without the least reserve. Adwmit- 
ting on!y natural religion, he weighs evcry thing in 
the balance of reason ; and this reason being false, leads 
him into dilemmas very unfavourable to his own repose 
and happiness. 

He dwelt from 1754 in a small house in the country 
near Montmorenci ; a retreat which he owed to the ge- 
nerosity of a farmer-general. ‘The cause of his love for 
this retirement was, according to himself, “ that invin- 
cible spirit of liberty which nothing could conquer, and 
in competition with which honours, fortune, and repu- 
tation, could not stand. It is true, this desire of liberty 
has occasioned less pride than laziness ; but this indo- 
lence is iticonceivable. Every thing startles it; the 
most inconsiderable reciprocalities of social life are to it 
iInsupportable. A word to speak, a letter to write, a 
Visit to pay, things necessary to be done, are to me pu- 
Mishments. Hearmyreasons, Although the ordinary 
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friendship appears to me very dear ; because there are “=~ 
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no mere ceremonies due to it ; it agrees with the heart, 
and all is accomplished. Herc, again, why I have al- 
ways shunned kindnesses so much ; because every act of 
kindness requires a cra‘tcful mind, and I find my heart 
ungrateful, from this alone, that gratitude is a duty. 
Lastly, that kind of felicity which is necessary for me,is 
not so much to do that whieh I wish, as net to do what 
I wish not to do.” Rousseau enjoyed this felicity which 
he so much wished in his retirement. Without entirely | 
adopting that too rigorous mode of life pursued by the 

ancient Cynics, he deprived himself of every thing that 

could in any measure add fuel to this wished for luxury, 

which is ever the companion of riches, and which in- 

verts even custom itself. Fie might have been happy in 

this retreat, if he could have forgot this public, which 

he affected to despise ; but his desire after a reat name 

got the better of his self-love, and it was this thirst after 

reputation which made him introduce so many danger- 

ous paragraphs in his Emilia. 

The French parliament condemned this book in 1762, 
and entered into a criminal prosecution against the au- 
thor, which forced him to make a precipitate retreat. 
He directed his steps towards his native country, whicli 
shut its gates upon him. Proscribed in the place where 
lie first drew breath, he sought an asylum in Switzer. 
land, and found one in the principality of Neufchatel. 
His first care was to defend his Emilia against the man- 
date of the archbishop of Paris, by whom it had been 
anathematised. In 1763 he published a Ictter, in which 
he re-exhibits all his errors, sct off with the most ani- 
mated display of eloquence, and in the most insidious 
manner. In this letter he describes himself as “ more 
vehement than celebrated in his researches, but sincere 
on the whole, even against himself; simple and good, 
but sensible and weak ; often doing evil, and always 
loving good; united by friendship, never by circum. 
stances, and keeping more to his opinions than to his. 
interests ; requiring nothing of men, and not wishing te. 
be under any obligation to them ; yielding no more te. 
their prejudices than to their will, and preserving his. 
own as free as his reason ; disputing about religion with-. 
out licentiousness ; lovingneitherimpiety norfanaticism, 
but disliking precise people more than bola spirits,” &c. 
From this specimen,the limitations he weuld-appoint to 
this portrait may easily be discovered. 

The letters of La Montaigne appeared soon after ; 
but this work, far less eloquent, and full:of envious dis- 
cussions on the magistrates and clergy of Geneva, irri~ 
tated the Protestant ministers without effecting a recon- 
ciliation with the clergy of the Romish church. lous. 
seau had solemnly abjured the latter religion in 1753, 
aud, what is somewhat strange, had then resoive:l to live 
in France, a Catholic country. The Protestant clergy. 
were not fully reconciled by this change ; and the pro-. 
tection of the king of Prussia, to whom the principality 
of Neufchatel belonged, was not sufficient to rescue him 
from that obloquy which ithe minister of Moutiers- 
Travers, the village to which he had retire}, had ex 
cited againsthim. He preached against Rousseau, and 
his sernions produced an uproar among the people. On 
the night between the 6th and 7th september 1765, 
some funaticvs, drove on by wine and the declamations 
of their minister, threw some stones at the windows of 

the 
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vain sought an asylum in the canton of Berne. As this 
canto: was connected with the republic of Geneva, 
they did not think proper to allow him to remain in 
their city, being proscribed by that republic. Neither 
his broken state of health, nor the approach of winter, 
could soften the hearts of those obdurate Spartans. In 
vain, to prevent them from the fear they had of the 
spreading of his opinions, did he beseech thern to shut 
him up in prison till the spring ; for even this favour 
was denied him. Obligced to set out on a journey, in 

the beginning of a very inclement season, he reached 
Strasbourg in a very destitute situation. He received 
from Marshal de Contades, who then commanded in that 
place, every accommodation which could be expected 
from generosity, humanity, and compassion. He wait- 
ed there till the weather was milder, when he went to 
Par's, where Mr Hume then was, who determined on 
taking him with him to England. After having mace 
some stay in Paris, Rousseau actually set out for Lon- 

don in 1766. Hume, much affected with his situation 
and his inisfortunes, procured for him a very agreeable 
settlement in the country. Our Genevan philosopher 
was not, however, long satisfied with this new place. 
He did not make such an impression on the minds of 
the English as he had done on the French. His free 
disposition, his obdurate and melancholy tempcr, were 
deemed no singularity in England. He was there look- 
ed upon as an ordinary man, and the periodical prints 
were filled with satires against him. In particular, they 
published a forged letter from the king of Prussia, hold- 
ing up to ridicule the principles and coxduct of this 
new Diogenes. Rousseau imagined there was a plot be- 
tween Hume and some philosophers in France to des- 
troy luis glory and repose. He sent a letter to him, filled 
with the mest abusive expressions, and reproaching. 
him for hiscenduct towardshim. From thistimehe look- 
ed upon Hume asa wicked and perfidious person, who 
had brought him to England with no other view than to 
expose him to public ridicule ; which foolish and chim- 
erical idea was nourished by self-love and a restless dis. 
position. He imagined that the English philosopher, a- 
midst all his kindnesses, had something disagreeable in 
the mannerof expressing them. Thebad health of Rous- 
seau, a strong and melancholy imagination, a too nice 
sensibility, a Jealous disposition, joined with philosophic 
vanity, cherished by the false informatious of his gover- 
ness, who possessed an uncommon power over him ; all 
these tuken together, might terd to prepossess him with 
unfavourable sentiments of some innocent freedoms his 
benefactor might have taken with him, and might ren- 

der him ungrateful, which he thought himself incapable 
of becoming. Meanwhile, these false conjectures and 
prcbabilities ought never to have had the weight with 
an honest mind to withdraw itself from its friend and 
benefactor. Proo‘s are alweys necessary in cases of this 
kind ; and that which Rousseau had was by no means a 
certain demonstration. ‘The Genevan philosoplier, how- 
ever, certainly returned to France. In passing through 
Amiens, he met with M. Gresset, who iuteriogated him 
abort his misfortunes and the controversies he had becn 
evgaged in. He only answered, ** You have got the 
art of makirg a parrot speak ; but you are net yet pos- 
sessed of the secret of making a bear speak.” In the 
nican time, the magistrates of this city wished to confir 
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on him secre mark of their esteem, which he absolutely Reuss 
tefused. His disordered imagination viewed these flat- sey 
tering civilities as nothing else than insults, such as were 
lavished on Sancho in the island of Barataria. He 
thought one part of the people looked upon him as like 
Lazarille of Tormes, who, being fixed to the bottom of 
a tub, with only his head out of the water, was carried 
from one town to another to amuse the vulgar. But 
these wrong and whimsical ideas did not prevent him 
from aspiring after a residence in Paris, where, without 
doubt, he was more looked on as a spectacle than in any 
other place whatever. On the Ist July 1770, Rousseau 
appeared, for the first time, at the regency cuffee-house, 
dressed in ordinary clothing, having for some time pre- 
vious to this wore an Armenian habit. He was loaded 
with praises by the surrounding multitude. “ It is 
somewhat singular (says M. Sennebier) to see a man so 
haughty as he returning tothe very place from whence 
he had been banished so often. Nor is it one of the 
smallest inconsistencies of this extraordinary character, 
that he preferred a retreat in that place of which he 
had speken so much ill.” It is as singular that a per- 
son under sentence of impriscnment should wish to live 
in so public a manner in the very place where his sen-« 
tence was in force against him. His friends procured 
for him, however, liberty of staying, on condition that 
he should neither write on religion nor politics : he kept 
his word ; for he wrote none at all. He was contented 
with living ina calm philosophical manner, giving him- 
self to the society of a tew tried friends, shunning the 
company of the great, appcaring to liave given up all 
bis wlimsies, and affecting neither tlhe character of a 
philosopher nor a bel esprit. He died of an apoplexy at 
Ermeuonville, belonging to the marquis de Girardin, 

about ten leagues from Paris, July 2. 1178, aved 66 

yesrs. This nobleman has erected to his memory a 

very plain monument, in a grove of poplars, which con- 

stitutes part of his beautiful gardens. On the tomb are | 
inscribed the following epitaphs : } | 


Ici repose 
TL’ Homme de la Nature | 
Et de la Verité! i 


Vitam impendere Vero *, 
Hic jacent Ossa J. J. Rousseau. #. 


The curious who go to see this tomb likewise see the | 
cleak which the Genevan philoscpher wore. Above 7 
the dvor is inscribed the following sentence, which 
might afford matter for a whole book : “ He is truly 
free, who, to accomplish his pleasure, has no need of 
the assistance of a second person.” Rousseau, during his 
stay in the environs of Lyons, married Mademoiselle le 
Vasseur, his governess, a womali who, without either 
beauty or talents, had gained over him a great ascea- 
dancy. She waited on him in health and in sickness: 
But zs if she had been jeclous of possessing him alone, 
she drove from his mind, by the most perficious in-inu- 
ations, «l] those who came to entertain him ; end when 
Rousseau did not dismiss them, she prevented their re- 
turn by invariably refusing them admittance. By these 
means she the more casily led her husband into incon- | 
sistencies of conduct, which the originality of his cha- | 
racter as well as of his opinions so much contributed 
to assist. Nature had perhaps bat given him the em- 
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He did not incline to associate 
with any person; and as this metho! of thinkivg and 
living was uncommon, it procured him a name, and he 
displayed a kind of fantasticalness in his behaviourand 
his writings. Like Diogenes of old, he united simpli- 
city of manners with all the pride of genins; and a 
large stock of indolence, with an extremesensibility, ser- 
ved to render his character still more uncommon. “ An 
indvlent mind (says he), terrified at everyapplication, a 
warm, bilious, and irritable temperament, sensible alsoin 
a high degree to cvery thing that can affect it, appear 
not possible to be united in the same person: and yet 
these two contrarieties compose the chief of minc. An 
active life has no charms for me. I wou!d an hundred 
time: rather consent to be idle than to do any thing 
against my will; and [I have an hundred times thought 
that I would live not amiss in the Bastile, provided I 
had nothing to do but just continue there. In my 
younger days I made several attempts to get in there; 
but as they were only with the view of procuring a re- 
fuge and rest in my old age, and. like the exertious of 
an indolest person, only by fits and starts, they were 
never attended with the smallest success. ‘When mis- 
fortunes came, they afforded me a pretext of giving 
my-elf up to my ruling passion.” He often exaggerated 
his misfortunes to himself'as well as to others. He en- 
deavoured particularly to render interesting by his de- 
scription his misfortunes and his poverty, although the 
former were far less than he imagined, en notwith- 
standing he had certain resources against the letter. In 
other respects he was charitable, yenerous, sober, just, 
conteiting himself with what waspurelynccessary, and 
refusing the means which might have procured him 
wealth and offices. He cannot, like many other so- 
phists, be accused of having often repeated with a stu- 
died emphasis the word Virtue, without inspiring the 
sentiment. When he is speaking of the duties of man- 
kind, of the principles necessary to our happiness, of 
the duty we owe to ourselves and to our equals, it is 
with a copiousness, a charm, and an impetuosity, that 
could only proceed from the heart. He said one day 
to M. de Buffon, ‘ You have asserted and proved be- 
fore J. J. Rousseau, that mothers ought to suckle their 
children.” ‘“ Yes (says this great naturalist), we have 
ull said so ; but M. Rousseau alone forbids it, and causes 
himsclfto be obeyed.” Another academician said, “ that 
the virtues of Voltaire were without heart, and those of 
Rousseau without head.” He was acquainted at an 
early age with the works of the Greek and Roman au- 
thors ; and the republican virtues there held forth to 
view, the rigorous austerity of Cato, Brutus, &c. car- 


ried him beyond the limits of a simple estimation of 


them. Influenced by his imagination, he admired 
every thing in the ancients, and saw nothing in his 
contemporaries but enervated minds and degenerated 
bodies. 

His ideas about politics were almost as eccentric as 
his paradoxes about religion. Some reckon his Social 
Compuct, which Voltaire cal!s the Ursociul Compact, the 
greatest effort his genius produced. Others find it fu:l 
of contradic ions, errors, and cynical passig ‘s, obscure, 
il arranged, and by no means worthy of his shining 
pen. ‘There are several other small pieces wro‘e by 
him, to be found in a collection of his works published 
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in 25 vols. 8vo and 12mo, to which there is appended Rousseau. 


a very insignificant supplement in 6 vols. 
The most useful and most importanttruths in this col- 
lection are picked out in his T houghts ; in which the 
confident sophist and the impious author disappear, and 
nothing is offered to the reader but the eloquent writer 
and the contemplative moralist. There were found in 
his port-folio his Confessions, in twelve books ; the first 
six of which were published. ‘In the preface to these 
memoirs, which abound withcharacters well drawn, and 
written with warmth, with energy, and sometimes with 
elegance, he declares (says M. Palissot), like a peevish 
misanthrope, who boldly introduces himself on theruins 
of the world, to declare to mankind, whom he supposes 
assentbled upon the-e ruins, that in that innumerable 
multitude, none conld dare to say, J am better than that 
man. ‘This affectation of seeing himself alone in the 
universe, and of continually directing every thing to 
himse!f, may appear to some morose minds a fanaticism 
of pride, of which we have no examples, at least since 
the time of Cardan.” But this is not the only blame 
which may be attached to the author of the Confessions. 
With uneasiness we see him, under the pretext of sin- 
cerity, dishonouring the character of his bencfactress 
Lady Warren. There are innuendos no less offensive 
against obscure and celebrated characters, which ought 
entirely or partly to hive been suppressed. A lady of 
wit said, that Rousseau would have been held in higher 
estimation for virtue, “had he died without his confes- 
sion.”” The same opinion is entertained by M. Senne- 
bier, author of the Literary History of Geneva: “ His 
confessions (says he) appe#r to me to be a very dange- 
rous book, and paint Rousseau in such colours as we 
would never have ventured toapply tohim The ex- 
cellest analyses which we meet with of some sentim ents, 
and the delicate anatomy which he makes of some ac- 
tions, are not sufficient to counterbalance the detestable 
matter which is found in them, and the unceasing ob- 
Joquies everywhere to be met with.” It is certain, 
that if Rousseau has given a faithful delineation of some 
persons, he has viewed others through a cloud, which 
formed in his mind perpetual suspicions. He imagined 
he thought justly and spoke truly ; but the s‘mplest 
thing in nature, says M. Servant, if distilled through his 
violentandsuspicioushead, mightbecome poison. Rous- 
seau, in what he says of himself, makes such acknow- 
ledgements as certainly prove that there were better 
men than he, at least if we may judge him from the 
first six books of his memoirs, where no:hing appears 
but his vices. They ought not perhay)s to be separated 
from the six last Looks, where he speaks of the virtues 
which make reparation for them ; or rather the work 
ought not to have been published at all, if it be true 
(which there can be little doubt of ) that in his confes« 
sions he injured the public manners, both by the base- 
ness of the vices he disc osed, and by the manner in 
which he united them with the virtues. The other 
pieces which we find in this new edition of his works 
are, 1 The Reveries of a Solitary Wandercr, being a 
journal of the latt-r part of his hfe. In this he 
confesses, that he liked better to send his children 
into hospitals destined for orphans, than to take upon 
himself the charge of their maintenance and educa- 
tion ; and endeavours to palliate this error which no« 
thing can exculpate. 2. Considerations upon the Go. 
vernment. 
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vernment of Poland. 3. The Adventures of Lord Ed- 
ward, a novel, being a kind of supplement to the new 
Leloisa. 4. Various Memoirs and I'ugitive Pieces, with 
a great number of letters, some of which are very long, 
and writteu with too much study, but containing some 
eloquent passages and some deep thought. 5. Emilia 
and Sophia. 6. The Levite of Ephraim, apoem in prose, 
in 4 cantos; written in a truly ancient style of sumpli- 
city. 7. Letters to Sara. 8. An Opera arvd1 a Comedy. 
Q. Translations of the first book of Tacitus’s History, of 
the Episode of Olinda and Sophronia, taken from Tasso, 
&c. kc. Like all the other writings of Rousseau, we 
find in. these posthumous pieces many admirable and 
some useful things ; but they also abound with. contra- 
dictions, paradoxes, and ideas very unfavourable to re- 
ligion. In his letters especially we see a man chagri- 
ned at misfortunes, which he neverattributes to himself, 
suspicious of every body about him, calling and belie- 
ving himself a lamb in the midst of wolves; in one 
word, as like Pascal in the strength of his genius, as in 
his fancy of always seeing a precipice about him. This 
is the reflection of M. Servant, who knew him, assisted 
him, and caress<d him during his retreat at Grenoble in 
1768. This magistrate having been very attentive in 
observing his character, ought the rather to be believed, 
as he inspected it without either malice, envy, orreseuit- 
ment, and only from the concern he had for this philo- 
sopher, whom he loved and admired. 

ROUT, in Lam, is applied to an assembly of persons 
going forcibly to commit some unlawful act, whether 
they execute it or not. See Riot. 

ROUTE, a public road, highway, or course, espe- 
cially that which military forces take. This word is also 
used for the defeat and flight of an army. 


ROWE, Nicuotas, descended of an ancient family — 


in Devonshire was born in 1673. He acquired a com- 
plete taste of the classic authors under the famous Dr 
Busby in Westminster school ; but poetry was his early 
and darling study. His father, who was a lawyer, 
and designed him for his own profession, entered him a 
student in the Middle Temple. He made remarkable 
advances in the study of the law ; but the love of the 
belles lettres, and of poetry in particnlar, stopt him in 
his career. His first tragedy, the Ambitious Stepmo- 
ther, meeting with universal applause, he laid aside all 
thoughts of rising by the law. He afterward compo- 
sed several tragedies ; but that which he valued himself 
wiost upon, was his Tamerlane. The others.are, the Fair 
Penitent, Ulysses, the Royal Convert, Jane Shore, and 
Lady Jane Grey. He also wrote apoem called the Biter, 
and several poems upon different subjects, which have 
been published underthe title of Miscellaneous Works. in 
one volume. as his dramatic works have been in two. 
Rowe is chiefly to be considered (Dr Johnson ob- 
serves) in the light of a tragic writer and a translator. 
In his attempt at comedy, be failed so ignominiously, 
that his Biter is not inserted in his works ; and his oc- 
casional poems and short compositions are rarely wor- 
thy of either praise or censure, for they seem the ca- 
sual sports of a mind secking rather to amuse its leisure 
than to exercise its powers. In the construction of his 
dramas there is not much art; he isneta nice observer 
of the unities. He extends time, and varies place, as 
his convenience requires, ‘To vary the place is not (Gn 
the opinion of the learned critic from whem these ob- 
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servations are borrowed) any violation of nature, 


the change be made between the acts; forit is no lss “* 


easy for the spectator to suppose himself at Athens ia 
the second act, than at Thebes in the first; but to 
change the scene, as is done by Rowe in the middle of 
an act, is toadd more acts to the play, since an act is 
so much of the business as is transacted without inter- 
ruption. Rowe, by this licence, easily extricates him- 
self from difficulties ; as in Lady Jane Gray, when we 
have been terrified with all the dreadful pomp of public 
execution, and are wondering how the heroine or the 
poet will proceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced some 
prophetic rhimes, than—pass and be gone—the scene 
closes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out up- 
on the stage. I know not (says Dr Johnson) that there 
can be found in his plays any deep search into nature, 
any accurate discriminations of kindred qualities, or 
nice display of passion in its progress; all is general and 
undefined. Nor does he much interest or affect the au- 


ditor, except in Jane Shore, who is always seen and - 


heard with pity. Alicia is a character of empty noise, 
withnoresemblance to real sorrow or tonatural madness. 
Whence then has Rowe his reputation ? From the rea« 
sonableness and propriety of some of his scenes, from 
the elegance of his diction, and the suavity of his 
verse. He seldom moves either pity or terror, but he 
often elevates the sentiment ; he seldom pierces the 
breast, but he always delights the ear, and often im- 
proves the understanding. Being a great admirer of 
Shakespeare, he gave the public an edition of his plays ; 
to which he prefixed an account of that great man’s 
life. But the most considerable of Mr Rowe’s per- 
formanceswasa translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia, which 
he just lived to finish, but not to publish ; for it did not 
appear in print till 1728, ten years after his death. 


Meanwhile, the love of poetry and books did net - 


make him unfit for business ; for nobody applied closer 
to it when occasion required. The duke of Queens- 
berry, when secretary of state, made him secretary for 
public affairs. After the duke’s death, all avenues 
were stopped to his preferment ; and during the rest of 
Queen Anne’s reign he passed his time with the Muses 
and his books. A story, indeed, is told of him, which 
shows that he had some acquaintance with her ministers. 
It is said, that he went one day to pay his court to the 
lord treasurer Oxford, who asked him, “ Ifhe under-« 
stood Spanish well ?” He answered, “ No:” but think. 
ing that his Lord-hip might intend to send him into 
Spain on some honeurable commission, be presently 
sdded, “that lie did not doubt but he could shortly be 
able both t. understand and to speek it” The earl ap- 
proving what he said, Kowe took his leave ; and, re- 
tiring a few weeks to learn the language, waited again 
on the Earl to acquaint him with it. His Lordship 
asked him, “ If he was sure he understcod it thorongh- 
ly ?” ‘and Rowe affirming that he did, “ Howhappyare 
you, Mr Rowe,” said the Earl, ““ that you can have the 
pleasure of reading and understanding the history of Don 
Quixote in the original ?” On the accession of Georgel. 
he was made poet laureat, and one of the land surveyors 
of the customs in the port of Loudon. The prince of 
Wales conferred on him the clerkship of his council ; 
and the Lord Chancelior Parker mace him his secretary 
for the presentations. He did not enjoy these promo- 
tions long ; for he died Dec. 6. 1718, in his 45th year. 

Mr 


owe. 


y™ wife, and a daughter by his second. 


rnooow 
Mr Rowe was twice married, had a son by his first 
He was a hand- 
some, genteel man ; and his mind was as amiable as his 
person. He lived beloved ; and at his death had the 
honour to be lamented by Mr Pope, in an epitaph 
which is printed in Pope’s works, although it was not 
affixed on Mr Rowe’s monument in Westminster-abbey, 
where he was interred in the poet’s corner, opposite to 
Chaucer. 

Rowe, Elizabeth, an English lady, eminent for her 
excel'ent writings both in prose and verse, born at []- 
chester in Somersetshire in 1647, was the daughter of 
worthy parents, Mr Walter Singer and Mrs Elisabeth 
Portne!l. She received the first serious impressions of 
religion as svon as she was capable of it. There being 
a great affinity between painting and poetry, this lady, 
who had a vein for the one, naturally had a taste for 
the other. She was also very fond of music; chiefly 
of the grave and solemn kind, as best suited to the 
grandeur of her sentiments and the sublimity of her 
devotion. But poetry was her favourite employment, 
her distinguishing excellence. So prevalent was her 
genius this way, that her prose is all poetical. In 1696, 
a collection of her poems was published at the desire of 
two friends. Her paraphrase on the xxxvilith chapter 
of Job was written at the request of Bishop Ken. She 
had no other tutor for the French and Italian languages 
than the honourable Mr Thynne, who willingly took 
the task upon himself. Her shiniig merit, with the 
charms of her person and conversation, had procured 
her a great many admirers. Among others, it is said, 
the famous Mr Prior made his addresses to her. But 
Mr Thomas Rowe was to be the happy man. This gen- 
tleman was honourably descended; aud his superior ge- 
nius, and insatiable thirst after knowledge, were con- 
spicuous in hisearliest years. He had formed a design 
to compile the lives of all the illustrious persons in an- 
tiquity omitted by Plutarch ; which, indeed, he partly 
executed. Eight lives were published since his decease. 
They were translated into French by the abbé Bellcn- 
ger in 1734. He spoke with ease and fluency ; had a 
frank and benevolent temper, an inexhaustible fund of 
wit, and a communicative disposition. Such was the 
man who, charmed with the person, character, and 
writings, of our authoress, married her in 1710, and 
made it his study to repay the felicity with which she 
crowned his life. Too intense an application to study, 
beyond what tlie delicacy of his frame weuld bezr, broke 
his health, and threw him into a consumption, which 
put a period to his valuable life in May 1715, when he 
was but just past the 28th year of his age. Mrs Rowe 
wrote a beautiful elegy on his death ; and continued to 
the last moments of her life to express the highest vene- 
ration and affection for his memory. | As soon after his 
decease as her affairs would permit, she indulged her 
inclination for solitude, by retiring to Frome, in So- 
mersetshire, in the neighbourhood of which place the 
greatest part of her estate lay. In this recess it was 
that she composed the most celebrated of her works, 
Friendship in Death, and the Letters Moral and En- 
tertainins. In 1736, she published, the History of 
Joseph ; a poem which she had written in her younger 
years. She did not long survive this publication ; for 
she died of an apoplexy, as was supposcd, Feb. 20. 
1736-7. Inher cabinet were found letters to several of 
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her friends, which she had ordered to be delivered im- 
mediately after her decease. The Rev. Dr Isaac Watts, 
agreeably to her request, revised and published her de- 
Votions in 1737, under the title of Devout Exercises 
of the Heart in Meditation and Scliloquy, Praise and 
Prayer; and, in 1739, her Misce'laneous Works, in 
prose and verse, were published in 2 vols. 8vo, with an 
account of her life and writings prefixed. 

As to her person, she was not a regular beauty, yet 
possessed a large share of the charms of her sex. She 
was of a moderate stature, her hair of a fine colour, 
her eyes of a darkish gray inclining to blue, and full of 
fire. Her complexion was very fair, and a natural blush 
glowed in her cheeks. She spoke gracefuily ; her voice 
was exceedingly sweet and harmonious ; aud she hada 
softness in her aspect which inspired love, yet not with- 
out some inixture of that awe and veneration which di- 
stinguished sense and virtue, apparent in the counte- 
nance, are wont to create. 

ROWEL, among farriers, a kind of issue answer- 
ing to what in surgery is cal'ed a seton. Sec Far- 
RIERY, sect. v. 

ROWLEY, a monk who is said to have flourished 
at Bristol in the 15th century, and to have been an 
author voluminous and elegant. Of the poems attri- 
buted to him, and published some time ago, various 
opinions have been entertained, which we have noticed 
elsewhere. They seem now to be almost forgotten. See 
CHATTERTON. 

Row ey, MWalliam, who stauds in the third class of 
dramatic writers, lived in the reign of King Charles I. 
and received his education at the university of Cam- 
bridge ; but whether he took any decree there, is not 
evident ; there being but few particulars preserved in 
reg :rd to him more than his close intimacy and connec- 
tion with all the principal wits and poetical geniuses of 
that age, by whom he was well beloved, and with some 
of whom he joined in their writings. Wood styles him 
“ the ornament, for wit and ingenuity, of Pembrokc- 
hall in Cambridge.” In a word, he was a very great 
benefactor to the English stage, having, exclusive of his 
aid lent to Middleton, Day, Heyweod, Wel:ster, &c. 
left us five plays of his own composing,and one in which 
even the immortal Shakespeare afforded him some as- 
sistance. 

ROWNING, Joun, an English mathematician and 
philosopherof consid<rableingenuity, wasfellow of Mag- 
dalen college, Cambridge, and afterwards rector of An- 
derby in Lincolnshire, in the gift of that society. He 
constantly attended the meetings o” the Spalding socie- 
ty, and was a man of ai extrsordinary philosophical 
habit and turn of mind, while at the same tine his dis. 
positions were social and cheerful. His geuius was pe- 
culiarly fitted for mechanical contrivances or inventions. 
Fe published a com perdious system of Natural Philoso- 
phy at Cambridge, in the year 1738, in two vols. 8vo. ; 
a work of much ingenuity, which has gone through se- 
veral editions. He likewise inserted two pieccs in the 
Philosophical Transactions, viz. a description of a baro- 
meter, wherein the scale of variation may be increased 
at pleasure ; vol. xxxvill. p. 39.; and directions for ma- 
king a machine for finding the roots of equations uni- 
versally, together with the manner in which it is to be 
used ; vol. lx. p. 240. 

He died at his lodgings in Carey street, near Lin- 
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with stones, by which it resembles coarse gravel. Most Roxbury 


—— years of age. Though a man both ingenious and plea- of the different species of till may be changed into a _ Shite 
"* sant, his external appearance was rather forbidding, as _ fertile soil in process of time, by being exposed to the “"Y* 


he was tall, stooped in the shoulders, and his counte- 
nance was down-looking and sallow. | 

ROXBURGHSHIRE, a county of Scotland, whic 
is also known by the name of TevioTDALE, measures 
about 40 miles in length from north to south, and in 
breadth about 36. miles in a direction between east and 
west ; containing 472,320 square acres. The centre 
of the county is computed to lie in 55°. 25’. N. Lat. 
and in 2°..37'’. W. Long. from the meridian of London. 
The counties of Northumberland and Cumberland form 
its boundary on the south; it is also bounded by the 
former county on the east, by Berwickshire on the 
north, and on the west by the counties of Dumfries, 
Se’kirk, and Edinburgh. 

The external appearance of this county is regarded as 
upon the whole extremely beautiful, exhibiting an alter- 
nate succession of hills ani dales, through which flow a 
considerable number of small rivers. The greater part 
of the hills are covered with a fine sward, producing va- 
luable grasses for the feeding of sheep ; and the county 
is divided into four different districts, the most moun- 


, tainous part of it being denominated the district of Ha- 


wick ; the second is that of Jedburgh ; the third is the 
district of Kclso, and the fourth is known by the name 
of the district of Melrose, being composed of that part 
of the county which is situated to the noithward of the 
rest. 

The most remarkable hills in the county of Roxburgh 
are Minto, 858 feet above the level of the sea; Dunion 
1021; Eldon 1330 ; Ruberslaw 1419; Carterfell 1602, 
Wisp 1803. These constitute a part of that extensive 
range generally known by the appellation of Cheviot, 
which is distant not above a milc from the most easterly 
point of Roxburgh. Whinstone is their chief constitu- 
ent, in which veins of Scotch pebbles are usually inter- 
spersed. They are often covered with whinstone re- 
duced to the state of powder by the action of the wea- 
ther. The hills towards their summits are in general of 
a conical form, a circumstance which some think is 
favourable to the volcanic system ;—that the globe at 
some remote period has suffered the most dreadful con- 
vulsions from the irresistible action of fire. 

The county of Roxburgh is intersected by a multi- 
tude of streams, the most important of which are the 
Teviot, Jed, Tweed, Rule, Kale, Oxnam, Gala, Slitrig, 
Ale, Caster, Borthwick, Ednam, Bowmont, Allan, Lea- 
der, Ettrick, Hermitage, Liddel. The term river is 
rarely applied to any of these streams, except to the 
three first, viz. the Teviot, the Jed, and the Tweed, 
none of which are navigable but for small ferry boats. 
Some rivers in England, such as the Tyne, the Cocket, 
&c. have their origin in the more elevated parts of the 
county of Roxburgh. : 

In an agricultural point of view, Roxburghshire may 
be divided into land under tillage and under pasture, al- 
thongh a considerable portion of the latter may be re- 
duced to arable land. The soils under tillage may be 
divided into light and clayey, the former cf which is 
usually denominated green, and the latter white svil, be- 
cause it is best adapted to the rearing of oats, wheat, 
and other white grains. What is called d/l in Rox- 
burghshire, generally consists of a hard clay intermixed 


action of the atmosphere, and mixed with lime and ma- 
nure. Sweet, sour, and healthy, are the terms by 
which lands under pasture are usually distinguished, 
and these are conferred from a consideration of the 
nature of the soil, its grasses, and such other circum. 
stances as indicate them to be favourable or unfavour- 
able for the rearing of sheep. Much of these lands was, 
at a remote period, under wood and heath, the existence 
of the former being pointed out by the roots of trees 
still remaining in the ground. The soil in general is 
sharp and dry upon the hills; but some of the high 
moors and the grounds in the vicinity of rivers are wet 
and marshy. 

There are different tracts of land in this county which 
still continue in a state of nature, a portion of which 
kind, measuring about four miles long and two broad,. 
runs through part of the parishes of Ancrum and Rox. 
burgh, chiefly of a light gravelly nature, covered with 
heath, bent, and other coarse grasses. The large district 
of Liddesdale is wholly under sheep-pasturage, with the 
exception of a few stripes on the banks of the Liddel 
and Hermitage. Indeed a cold wet soil, and exposed 
situation, and unfriendly climate, hold out few incen-. 
tives to improvements in agriculture. In ancient times 
this must have been very different from what it is at 
prescnt. The marks of the plough can still be traced 
on the sumunits of lofty mountains, whcre the production 
of crops at this day is wholly impracticable. The 


counties on the: borders were not, at a remote period, 


possessed by individuals in large detachcd portions, but 
the people ofa whole neighbeurhood had their alternate 
ridges, in which case they became interested in defend- 
ing the property of each other against invaders and 
plunderers. The wars of the border, however, were 
happily terminated by the union of England and Scot- 
land under one sovereign, in consequence of which the 
holding of property in what was denominated runrigg, 
no longer possessed its ancient advantages, but was ra- 
ther a disadvantage, as it created constant quarrels and 
disputes among farmers, and greatly retarded the in-. 
provement of the soil. Each individual, therefore, be- 
came anxious to have his Jands detached from those of 
his neighbours, an advantageous change which was very. 
soon and very generally adopted. 

A Mr Dawson, the son of a farmer in Roxburgh 
shire, having resided four years in the west riding of 
Yorkshire, and a year in Essex, thereby made himself 
well acquainted with themost approved methods of hus- 
bandry practised in England, and returned to his native 
country in the full assurance of being able to introduce. 
into the agriculture of Scotland the most essential im- 
provements. On his arrival in Roxburghshire in the 
year 1753, he immediately introduced the turnip hus- 
bandry, which he sowed in drills, and was certainly the 
first Scots farmer who introduced the cultivation of tur- 
nip into the open field. His neighbours being wholly 
ignorant of the agricultural knowledge whichthis young 
gentleman had acquired in England, began to predict 
his ruin as wholly inevitable ; put he was not to be in- 
timidated by their prophetic sentiments, and he went on 
resolutely in bringing his lands into the very best condi- 
tion, which he fully cffected by means of the turnip 
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husbandry, by the sowing of artificial grasses, a practice 
then unknown in Scotland, and by the free and exten- 
sive use of lime. By such a procedure his neighbours 
saw him becoming rapidly opulent, and having followed 
his example with the most flattering success, they were 
constrained to alter their sentiments respecting his con- 
duct as a farmer, and to hail him the father of the agri- 
culture of the south ef Scotland. 

The rotation of crops now followed in this county 
has nothing in it of a peculiar nature, the arrangement 
on a dry soil being generally oats, turnips, barley with 
grasses, hay or pasture for one year, then barley as be- 
fore. Where the soil is good and properly prepared, it 
is not uncommon with farmers to adopt the following 
rotation, viz. oats, turnips, oats, turnips, wheat or bar- 
ley with grasses, and hay or pasture for one year. A 


‘part of Roxburghshire has been long celebrated for a 


species of oats which produce early crops, and which are 
known by the appellation of Blainsly oats, beeause they 
have been produced at Blainsly from time immemorial, 
which is a district in the parish of Melrose, and northern 
extremity ofthe county. These are often five shillings 
a boll dearer than common oats, and in no situation 
whatever are they known to degenerate. In some rich 
soils the produce is 16 or 18 for 1, and the lowest ave- 
rage produce is at least six forone. The general prac- 
tice of feeding cattle with turnip has diminished the 
culture of pease and beans in this county, and there are 


80 few potatoes reared that they cannot be regarded as 


forming a part of the farmer’s crop. Extensive crops 
of hay are not in general cultivated in this county, there 
being but few cities in which an advantageous market 


_eould be found ; and the use of it is ina great measure 


America. 


supplanted by that of turnip. Little more flax is reared 
than what is necessary for domestie purposes. 

There is a circumstance worthy of observation, that 
the rearing of tobacco was, at one period, attempted in 
this county with remarkable success. It was introduced 
by a Mr Thomas Man, who had been for some time in 
Soon aftcr the first experiments were made, 
2 single acre of land produecd a crop worth L.70 ster- 
ling ; and the crop of 18 acres was sold on the ground 
for L.320; but in consequence of an act of parliament 
prohibiting the culture of it, the purchaser could not 
implement his bargain, and the farmer was obliged to 
sell it to government at the rate of fourpence a pound, 
in consequenee of which it brought lim no more than 
L.104 instead of £..320. 

Great quantities of cattle are fed in this county, and 
about 260,000 sheep of the Cheviot breed in general, 
whieh are found to thrive remarkably in every part of 
the county. The horses are either of the English breed, 
or from Lanarkshire, whieh latter are deemed preferable 
for steady work in the plough. Although swine are 
not kept by the farmers as a part of their stock, yet’ 
great numbers of them are rearcd by tradesmen, cot- 
tagers, hinds, and others, the small breed being chiefly 
preferred, not exceeding eight or nine stones Enylish 
each. Roxburghshire is also famous for the rearing of 
poultry, and immense quantities of eggs are sent from 
1t to Berwick, to be shipped for the London market. 
Crows are here so numerous, thatthey frequently darken 
the air in their flight, and are extremely destructive to 
every species of grain. A great part of the county is 
uninclosed, and the fences made use of are the hedge 
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and ditch, although in some places upright stone dykes Roxbargh. 


have the decided preference, where stones can be readily 
procured. 

The orchards of Roxburgh county have been long 
celebrated for different kinds of fruit, and there are 
here two extensive nurseries for the rearing of trees. 
These last are at Hassendean burn in the parish of Min- 
to, aud at Hawiek. The whole county, however, like 
that of Berwick, is extremely defective in mineral pro- 
ductions, and coal has nowhere been found: Limestone 
is no doubt met with in different placcs of it, but the 
want of fuel requisite for its calcination, induces farmers 
to bring it from Dalkeith or Edinburgh in their corn 
carts, which might otherwise return empty. 

In the vicinity of Jedburgh there are two springs of 
chalybeate water, with indications of more in different 
parts of the parish, whieli have not yet been subjected 
to an examination or analysis, althougl: the waters of 
Tudhope well have been regarded as antiscorbutic, and 
of use also in rheumatic disorders. 

In this county there are many remains of antiquity, 
such as aneient strong buildings, and vestiges of camps. 
Different remains of encampments and fortifications are 
to be met with in the parish of Roberton, which in all 
probability have been the work of the Romans. Her- 
mitage castle is situated upon the bank of the river of 
the same name, and is nearly 100 feet square, defended 
by @ strong rampart and ditch. The inner part of it is 
a heap of ruins, but the walls are almost entire. This 
is probably the very castle mentioned by Smollct, whieh 
was built in Liddesdale by Alexander II. and which 
gave such oifence to Henry IL. of England that he 
made war on Alexander in the year 1240. ‘There are 
several caves or reeesses on the banks of the Ale water, 


not fewer than fifteen of which, it is seid, may be still 


pointed out, in some of which the vestiges of chimneys 
or fire-places are very discernible. Although at first 
used by plunderers as places of sate retreat, they were 
no doubt afterwards cmployed by the povrer classes of 
the community as their erdinary habitations. Perhaps 
the abbcy of Melrose is the most distinguished monu- 
ment of antiquity to be met with in this county. See 
the article MELRosE. 

Roxburghshire has given birth to some of the most 
eminent characters who have adorned the republic of let- 
ters, among whom we find Dr Jolin Armstrong, a dis- 
tinguished physician and poet; James ‘Thomson, the 
fer-famed author of the Seasons ; the poet Gawin Dou- 
glas, at one time rector of Hawick, afterwards bishop 
of Dunkeld ; and the celebrated George Augustus E1- 
liot, afterwards Lord Heathfield. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of procuring fuel in 
this county, sevcral manufactures have becn earried on 
with a considerable degree of’ spirit and determined per 
severance, the chief of which are carpets, inkle, cloth 
and stockings, in the manufacture of which nearly 300 
packs of wool (each 12 stones) have been annually con- 
sumed. About 4000 pairs of stockings have been made 


‘in the same time, and 10 tons of linen yarn consumed 


in the making of inkle. 

The population of this county in 1601, amounted to 
33,682, and in 1811 to 37,230. The following is the 
population according to the parishes, taken from the 
Statistical History of Scotland. See Roxsurcusnine 
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hy i Population in 

Parishes. erat 1790-1793. 
Ancrum a 1066 1146. 
Ashkirk : 629 539 
Bedrule ~ 297 259 
Bowden - 672 860 
5 Castleton = 1507 1418 
Cavers * 993 1300 
Crailing = 387 672 
Ednam = 387 600 
Eckford ~ 1083 952 
10 Hawick : ens 2928 
Ho>kirk ~ 530 700 
Hownam ~ 632 365 
Jedburgh - 5816 3288 
Kelso ~ 2781 4324 
15 Kirktown - 330 342 
Lessuden — 309 500 
Liliesleaf “ 521 630 
Linton - 413 383 
Mackerston “ ns 165 255 
40 Maxton ~ 397 326 
Melrose - 2322 24.46 
Minto “ 395 513 
Morebattle - 789 789 
Oxneam ~ 760 690 
25 Roberton - 651 629 
Roxburgh = 784 840. 
Smailholm = 551 421 
Southdean “ 669 714 
Sprouston = 1089 1000 
30 Wilton a 936 1215 
Yetholm ~ 699 976. 
$1,273 32,020 
31,273 
Increase 747 


_ ROXENT-capr, or Rock of Lisbon, a mountain and 
remarkable promoiitory in Portugal, situated in the At- 


lantic ocean, at the north entrance ~ the Tagus, 22 


miles north of Lisbon. 

ROYAL, something belonging to a king: thus we 
say, royal family, royal assent, royal exchange, &c. 

Roya Family. Thefirst and most considerable branch 
of the king’s royal family, regarded by the laws of Eng- 
ai is the queen. 

. The queen of England is either queen regent, 
ae consort, or queen dowager. The queen. regent, 
regnant, or sovereign, is she w ho holds the crown in her 
own right ; as the first (and perhaps the second) Queen 
Mary, “Queen Elizabeth, and Queen Anne; and such 
a one has the same powers, prerogatives, right, digni- 
ties, and duties, as if she had been a king. This is 
expressly declared by statute 1 Mar. J. st. 3.c.i. But 
the queen consort is the wife of the reigning king ; and 
she by virtue of her marriage is participant of divers 
prerogatives above other women. 

And, first, she 1s a public person, exempt and distinct 
from the king ; and not, like other married women, 
so closely connected as to have lost all legal or separate 
existence so long as the marriage continues. For the 
queen is of ability to purchase lands and to convey 
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them, to make leases, to grant copyholds, and do other 
acts of ownership, without the concurrence of her Jord ; 
which no other married woman can do: a privilege as 
old as the Saxon era. She is also capable of taking a 
grant from the king, which no other wife is from her 
husband ; and in this particular she agrees with the au- 
gusta or piissima regina conju divi imperatoris of the 
Roman laws ; who, according to J ustinian, was equally 
capable of making a grant te, and receiving one from, 
the emperor. The queen of England hath separate 
courts and officers distinct from the king’s, not only 
in matters of ceremony, but even of law ; and her at- 
torney and solicitor general are entitled to a place with- 
in the bar oi his majesty’s courts, together withthe king’s 
counsel, She may likewise sue and be sued alone, with- 
out joining her husband. She may also have a separate 
property in gocds as well as lands, and has a right to 
dispose of them by will. In short, she is in all legal 
proceedings looked upon as a feme sole, and not as a 
feme covert ; asa single, not asa married woman. For 
which the reason given by Sir Edward Coke is this: 
because the wisdom of the common law would not have 
the king (whose continual c»re and study is for the 
public, and ¢zrca ardua regni) to be troubled and dis- 
quieted on account of his wiie’s domestic affairs ; and: 
therefore it vests in the queen a power of emcee 


her own concerns, without the intervention of the king, 


as if she were an unmarried woman. 

The queen hath also many exemptions, and minute 
prerogatives. For instance: she pays no toll; nor is 
she liable to any amercement in any court. But in ge- 
neral, unless where the law has expressly declared her 
exempt, 
jects ; being to all intents and purposes the king’s sub- 
ject, and not his equal: in hke manner as in the im< 
perial law, Augustus legibus solutus non est. 

The queen hath also some pecuniary advantages, 
which form her distinct revenue: as, in the first place, 
she is entitled to an ancient perquisite called queen gold, 
or aurum regine ; which is a royal revenue belonging 


to every queen consort during her marriage with the. 


king, and due from every person who hath made a vo-. 


luntary offering or fine to the king, amounting to 10: 


merks or upwards, for and in consideration of any pri- 
vileges, grants, licences, pardons; or other matter of 
royal favour conterred npon him. by the king: and it 
is due in the proportion to one-tenth part more, over: 
and above the entire offering or fine made to the king, 
and becomes an actual debt of record to the queen’s 
majesty by the mere recording of the fire. As, if 100 
merks of silver be given to the king for hberty to take 
in mortmain, or to have a fair, market, park, chase, or 
free-warreo ; there the queen is entitled to 10 merks in 
silver, er (what was formerly an equivalent denomina- 
tion) to one merk in gold, by the name of queen gold, 
or aurum regine. But no such payment is due for any 
aids or subsidies granted to the king in parliament or 
convocation; or for fines imposed by courts on offenders. 
against their will; nor for voluntary presents to the 
king, witheut any consideration moving from him to 
the subject ; nor for any sale ur contract. whereby the 
present revenues or possessions of the crown are grasted 

away or diminished. 
The original revenue of our aucient queens, before 
and soon after the conquest, seems to. have consisted in 
certain 


she is upon the same footing with other sub-. 


Royal 


yal. 


roy 


certain reservations or rents out of the demesne lands 


y= of the crown, which were expressly appropriated to 


her majesty, distinct from the king. It is frequent in 
domesday book, after specifying the rent due to the 
crown, to add likewise the quantity of gold or other 
renders reserved to the queen. These were frequently 
appropriated to particular purposes: to buy wood for 
her majesty’s use, to purchase oil for lamps, or to fur- 
nish her attire from head to foot, which was frequent- 
ly very costly, as one single rote in the fifth year of 
Henry II. stood the city of London in upwards of 80 
pounds: <A practice somewhat similar to that of the 
eastern countries, where whole c ‘ties and provinces were 
specifically assigned to purchase particular parts of the 
queen’s apparel. And for a farther addition to her 
income, this duty of queen gold is supposed to have 
been originally granted ; those matters of grace and 
favour, out of which it arose, being frequently obtain- 
ed from the crown by the powerful intercession of the 
queen. There are traces of its payment, though ob- 
sture ones, in the book of domesday, and in the great 
pipe-roll of Henry I. In the reign of Henry II. the 
manner of collecting it appears to have been well un- 
derstood ; and it forms a distinct head in the ancient 
dialogue of the exchequer written in the time of that 
prince, and usually attributed to Gervase of Tilbury. 
From that time downwards, it was regularly claimed 
and enjoyed by all the queen consorts of England till 
the death of Henry VIII. ; though after the accession 
of the Tudor family, the collecting of it seems to have 
been much neglected: and there being no queen consort 
afterwards till the accession of James I. a period of near 
60 years, its very nature and quantity then became a 
matter of doubt; and being referred by the king to 
the chief-justices and chief baron, their report of it was 
so very unfavourable, that his consort Queen Anne, 
though she claimed it, yet never thought proper to 
exact it. In 1635, 11 Car. I. a time fertile of expedi- 
ents for raising money upon dormant precedents in our 
old records (of which ship-money was a fatal instance), 
the king, at the petition of his queen Henrietta Maria, 
issued out his writ for levying it: but afterwards pur- 
chased it of his consort at the price of 10,000 pounds ; 
finding it, perhaps, too triflng and troublesome to levy. 
And, when afterwards, at the Restoration, by the abo- 
lition of military tenures, and the fines that were con- 
sequent upon them, the little that legally remained 
of this revenue was reduced to almost nothing at all ; 
in vain did My Prynne, by a treatise that does honour 
to his abilities as a painful and judicious antiquarian, 
endeavour to excite Queen Catherine to revive this an- 
tiquated claim. 

Another ancient perquisite belonging to the queen 
consort, mentioned by all our old writers, ard therefore 
only worthy notice, is this: that on the taking a whale 
on the coasts, which is a royal fish it shall be divided 
between the king and queen; the head only being the 
king’s property ; and the tail of it the queen’s. De stur- 
gione observelur, quod rea illum habebit integrum; de 
baltna vero sufficit, si rex habeat caput, ct regina cau- 
dam. The reason of this whimsical division, as assigned 
by our ancient records, was, to furnish the queen’s 
wardrobe with whale-bone. 

But farther: though the queen is in all respects a 
subject, yet, in point of the security of her life and 
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person, she is put upon the same footing with the king. 
It is equally treason (by the statute 25 Edward III.) 
to imagine or compass the death of our lady the king’s 
companion, as of the king himself; and to violate or 
defile the queen consort, amounts to the same high 
crime ; as well in the person committiug the fact, as in 
the queen herself if consenting. A law of Henry VIII. 
made it treason also for aay woman who was not a vir 
gin to marry the king witaout informing him thereof’: 
but this law was soon after repealed ; it trespassing too 
strongly, as well on natural justice as female modesty. 
If however the queen be accused of any species of trea~ 
son, she shall (whether consort or dowazer) be tried by 
the peers of parliament, as Queen Ann Boleyn was in 
28 Hen VIII. 

The husband of 2 queen regnant, as Prince George 
of Denmark was to Queen Anne, is her subject; and 
may be guilty of high treason against her: but, inthe 


instance of conjugal fidelity, he is not subjected to the 


same penal restrictions. For which the reason seems to 
be, that if a queen consort is unfaithful to the royal bed, 
this: may debase or bastardize the heirs to the crown; 
but no such danger can be consequent on the infidelity 
of the husband to a queen regnant. 

2. A queen dowager is the widow of the king, and 
as such enjoys most of the privileges belonging to her 
as queen consort. But it is not high treason to con- 
spire her death, or to violate her chastity ; for the same 
reason as was before alleged, because the succession to 
the crown is not thereby endangered. Yet still, pro 
diguitate regali, no man can marry a queen dowager 
without special licence from the king, on pain of for- 
feiting his lands and goods. This Sir Edward Coke 
tells us, was enacted in parliament in 6 Henry VI. 
though the statute be not in print. But she, though 
an alien born, shall still be entitled to dower after the 
king’s- demise, which no other alien is. A queen 
dowager when married again to a subject, doth not 
lose her regal dignity, as peeresses-dowager do when 
they marry commoners. For Katherine, queen dow- 
ager of Henry V. though she married a private gentle- 
man, Owen ap Meredith ap Theodore, commonly call- 
ed Owen Tudor ; yet, by the name of Katherine queen 
of England, maintained an action against the bishop of 
Carlisle. And so the dowager of Navarre marrying 
with Edmond the brother of King Edward !, mains 
tained an action cf dower by the name of queen of Na- 
varre. 

3. The prince of Wales, or heir apparent to the 
crown, and also his royal consort and the princess 
royal, or eldest daughter of the king, are likewise pe- 
culiarly regarded by the laws. For, by statute 25 
Edw. III. to compass er conspire the death of the for- 
me, or to violate the chastity of either of the latter, 
are as much high treason as to conspire the death of 
the king or violate the chastity of the queen. And 
this upon the same reason as was before given; be- 
cause the prince of Wales is next in succession to the 
crown, and to violate his wife might taint the blood- 
royal with bastardy ; and the eldest daughter of the 
king is also alone inheritable to the crown on failure 
of issue male, and therefore more respected by the laws 
than avy of her younger sisters ; insomuch that upon 
this, united with other (feodal) principles, while our 
military tenures were in force, the king might levy = 
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aid for marrying his eldest daughter, and her only. 
The heir apparent to the crown is usually made prince 
of Wales and earl of Chester, by special creation and 
investiture ; but being the king’s eldest son, he 1s by 
inheritance duke of Cernwa!], without any new crea 
tion. 

4. The rest of the royal family may be considered 
in two different lights, according to the different senses 
in which the term roya? family is used. The larger 
sense includes all those who are by any possibility in- 
Such, before the revolution, 
were all the descendants of William the Conqueror ; 
who had branched into an amazing extent by inter- 
marriages with the ancient nobility. Since the revo- 
lutien and act of seftlement, it means the Protestant 
issue of the princess Sophia ; now comparatively few in 
number, but which in process of time may possibly be 
as largely diffused. The more confined sense includes 
only those who are in a certain degree of propinquity 
to the reigning prince, and to whom therefore the law 
pays an extraordinary regard and respect; but after 
that degree is past, they fall into the rank of-ordinary 
subjects, and are seldom considered any farther unless 
called to the succession upon failure of the nearer lines. 
For though colJateral consanguinity is regarded inde- 
finitely with respectto inheritance orsuccession, yet itis 
and can only be regarded within some certain limits in 
any other respect, by the natural constitution of things 
and the dictates of positive law. 

The younger sons znd daughters of the king, and 
other branches of the royal family, who are not in the 
immediate line of succession, were therefore little far- 
ther regarded by the ancient law, than to give them a 
certain degree of precedence before all peers and pub- 
lic officers as well ecclesiastical as temporal. This is 
done by the statute 31 Henry VIII. c. 10. which 
enacts, that no person exccpt the king’s children shall 
presume to fix or have place at the side of the cloth of 


estate in the parliament chamber; and that certain 


great officers therein named shall have precedence, 


above all dukes, except-only such as shall happen to be 


the king’s son, brother, uncle, nephew (which Sir Ed- 
ward Coke explains to signify grandson or nepos), or 
brother’s or sister’s son. But under the description of 
the king’s children, his grandsons are held to be in- 
cluded, without having recourse to Sir Edward Coke’s 
interpretation of nephew ; and therefore when his late 
majesty King’George II. created his grandson Edward, 


‘the second son of Frederick prince of Wales deceased, 


duke of York, and referred it to the house of lords to 
settle his place and precedence, they certified that he 
ought to have precedence next to the late duke of Cum- 
berland, the then king’s youngest son; and that he 
might have a seat on the left hand of the cloth of estate. 
But when, on the accession of his present majesty, 
these royal personages ceased to take place as the chil- 
dren, and ranked ouly as the brother and uncle of the 
king, they also left their seats on the side of the cloth 
of estate ; sothat when the duke of Gloucester, his ma- 
jesty’s second brother, took his seat in the house of 
peers, he was placed on the npper end of the earls 
bench (on which the dukes usually sit) next tohis royal 
highness the duke of York. And in 1717, upon a 
question referred to all the judges by King George I. 
it was resolved, by the opinion of ten against the other 
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two, that the education and care of all the king’s grand. 
children, while minors, did belong of right to his ma- 
jesty as king of this realm, even during their father’s 
life. But they all agreed, that the care and approba- 
tion of their marriages, when grown up, belonged to 
the king their grandfather And the judges have more 
recently concurred in opinion, that this care and appro- 
bation extend also to thepresumpiive heirof the crown ; 
though to what other branches of the royal family the 
samedid extend, they did not find precisely determined. 
The most frequent intances of the crown’s interposition 
go no farther than nephews and nieces ; but examples 
are not wanting of its reaching to more distant collate- 
rals. An‘l the statute of Henry VI. before mentioned, 
which prohibits the marriage of a queen-dowager with- 
out the consent of the king, assigns this reason for it: 
** because the disparagement of the queen shall give 


‘greater comfort and example to cther ladies of estate, 


who are of the blood-royal, more lightly to disparage 
themselves.” Therefore by the statute 28 Hen. VIII. 
c. 18. (repealed, among other statutes of treasons, by 
1 Edw. VI. c. 12.) it was made high treason for any 


man to contract marriage with the king’s children or 


reputed children, his sisters or aunts ex parte paterna, or 
the children of his brethren or sisters ; being exactly 
the same degrees to which precedence is allowed by the 
statute 31 Hen. VIII. before mentioned. And now, 
by statute 12 Geo. III. c. 11. no descendant of the 
body of King Geo. I]. (other than the issue of prin- 
cesses married into foreign families) is capable of con- 
tracting matrimony, without the previcus consent of the 
king signified under the great seal ; and any marriage 
contracted without such a consent is void. Provided, 
that such of the said descendants as are not above 25, 
may, after a twelvemonth’s notice given to the king’s 
privy-conncil, contract and solemnizemarriage without 
the consent of the crown ; unless both houses of parlia- 
ment shall, before the expiration of the said year, ex 
pressly declare their disapprobation of such intended 
marriage. And all persons solemnizing, assisting, or 
being present at any such prohibited marriage, shall ins 
cur the penalties of the statute of pramunire. 

Roya Oak, « fair spreading tree at Boscobel, in the 
parish of Donnington in Staffordshire, the boughs of 
which were once covered with ivy; in the thick of 
which King Charles IT. sat in the day-time with Colonel 
Careless, and in the night lodged in Boscobel house: 
so that they are mistaken who speak of it as an old 
hollow oak : it being then a gay flourishing tree, sur- 
rounded with many more. Its poor remains are now 
fenced in with a handsome wall, with this inscription in 
gold letters: Fclicisstmam arborem quam in asylum po- 
tentissimt regis Caroli II. Deus op. max. per quem reges 
regnant, hic crescere voluil, &c. 

Roya Society. See Society. . 

ROYALTIES, the rights of the king; , otherwise 
called the king’s prerogative, and the regalia. See Pru- 
RoGatriveE and REGALIA. , 

ROYENIA, a genus of plants belonging to the de« 
candria class; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 18th order, Bzcornes. See Botany Index. 

ROYSTON, atown of Hertfordshire in England, 
seated in E. Long. 0. 1. N. Lat. 52.3. It is seated 
ina fertile vale full of inns; the market is very con- 
siderable for corn, and it contained 1309 inhabitants 
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in 1811. There was lately discovered, almost un- 
der the market place, a subterraneous chapel of one 
Rosia, a Saxon lady: it has several altars and images 
cut out of the chalky sides, and is in form of a sugar- 
loaf, haviug no entrance but at the top. 

RUBBER, Inpbia. See Caourcuouc. 

RUBENS, Sire Peter Paut, the most eminent of 
the Flemish painters, was born in 1577 ; but whether 
at Antwerp or Cologne is uncertain. His father, who 
was a counsellor in the senate of Antwerp, had been 
forced by the civil wars to seek refuge in Cologne, and 
during his residence there Rubens is commonly said to 
have been born. 

The genius of Rubens, which began to unfold itself 
in his earliest years, was cultivated with peculiar care, 
and embellished withevery branch ofclassical and polite 
literature. 

He soon discovered a strong itclination for designing ; 
and used to amuse himself with that employment in his 
leisure hours, while tlie rest of his time was devoted 
to other studies. His mother, perceiving thebias of her 
son, permitted him to attend the instructions of Tobias 
Verhaecht a painter of architecture and landscape. He 
next became the pupil of Adam Van Oort, but he soon 
fonnd that the abilities of this master were insufficient to 
answer his elevated ideas. His surly temper too was 
disgustful to Rubens, whose natural disposition was mo- 
dest and amiable. 

Anxious to find an artist whese genius and disposi- 
tions were congenial with his own, he became the dis- 
ciple of Octavio Van Veen, generally known by the 
name of Otho Venius, a painter of singular merit, and 
who was not only skilled in the principles of his art, 
but alsodistinguished for learning andotheraccomplish- 
ments. Between the master and scholar a remarkable 
similarity appeared in temper and inclination ; indeed, 
in the whole turn of their minds. It was this conge- 
niality of sentiments which animated Rubens with that 
ardent passion for the art of painting which at length 
determined him to pursue it as a profession. From this 
time he gave up his whole mind to it ; and so successful 
were his exertions, that he soon equalled his master. 

In order to arrive at that perfection which he already 
belield in idea, it became requisite to study the produc- 
tions of the most eminent artists. For this purpose he 
travel'ed through Italy, visiting the most valuable col- 
lections of paintings and antique statues with which that 
country abounds. 

Sandrat, who was intimately acquainted with Ru. 
bens, informs us, that he was recommended in the most 
honourable: manner to the duke of Mantua by the arch. 
duke Albert, who had witnessed his talents in thefinish- 
ing of some fine paintings designed for his own palace. 
At Mantua he was received by the duke with the most 
flattering marks of distinction, and had opportunities of 
improving himself, which he did not neglect. Here he. 
carefully studied the werks of Julio Romano. He next 
visited Rome, where he had an opportunity of exami- 
ning the productions of Raphael. The paintings of Ti- 
tisn and Paolo Veronese called him to Venice, where 
he improved himself in the art of colouring. 

He continued in Italy seven years. At length re- 
ceiving intelligence that hi: mother was taken ill, he 

aste-ed to Antwerp: but his filial affection was not 


Gtatified with a sight of her ; she died before.his arrival, 
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He married soon after ; but his wife dying at the end 
of four years, he retired from Antwerp for some time, 
and endeavoured to sosthe his melancholy by a journey 
to Holland. At Utrecht he visited Hurtort, whom he 
greatly esteemed. 

The fame of Rubens was now spread over Europe. 
He was invited by Mary of Medicis queen of Henry 
IV. of France to Paris, where he painted the galleries 
in the palace of Luxembourg. These form a series of 
paintings which delineate the history of Mary ; and af- 
ford a convincing proof how well qualified he was to 
excel in allegorical and emblematical compositions. 
While at Paris he became acquainted with the duke of 
Buckingham, who was so taken with his great talents 
and accomplishments, that he judged him well qualified 
to explain to Isabella, the wife of Albert the archduke 
the causeof themisunderstanding which had taken place 
between the courts of England and Spain. In this em- 
ployment Itubens acquitted himself withsuchpropriety, 
that Isabella appointed him envoy to the king of Spain, 
with a commission to propose terms of peace, and to 
bring back the instructions of that monarch. Philip 
was no less cayitivated with Rubens: he conferred on 
him the honour of knighthood, and made him secretary 
to his privy council. Rubens returned to Brussels, and 
thence passed over inte England in 1630 with a com- 
mission from the Catholic king to negociate a peace be« 
tween the twocrowns. He was successful in his nego« 
ciation, and a treaty was concluded. Charles I. wha 
thei filled the British throne, could not receive Rubens 
in a public character on account of his profession ; ne« 
vertheless, he treated him with every mark of respect. 
Having engaged him to paint some of the apartments of 
Whitehall, he not only gave him a handsome sum of 
money, but,.as.an acknowledgment of his merit, crea« 
ted him a knight; and the duke of Buckingham, his 
friend and patron, purchased of liim a collection of pic- 
tures, statues, medals, and.antiques, with the sum of 
L.10,000. 

He returned to Spain, where he was magnificently 
honoured. and. rewarded for his services. He was cre« 
ated a gentleman of the king’s bedchamber, and named 
secretary to the council of state in the Netherlands. 
Rubens, however, did not lay aside his profession. He 
returned to Antwerp, where he married a second wife 
called Helena Forment, wlio, being an eminent beauty, 
helped him much in the figures of his women. He 
died on 30thMay 1640, in the 63d year of his age ; 
leaving vast riches to his children. Albert his eldest 
son succeeded him in the office of secretary of state in 
Flanders. 

As Rubens was possessed of all the ornaments and 
advantages that render a man worthy to be esteemed or 
courted, he was always treated as a person of conse- 
quence. His figure was noble, his manners eugaging, 
aud hisconversation lively. His learning was universal... 
Though his favourite study must have occupied him 
much, yet he found time to read the works of the most 
celebrated authors, and especially the poets. Hespoke 
several languages perfectly, and was an excellent states« 
man. 

_ His house at Antwerp was enriched with every thing 
in the arts that was rare and valuable. It contained 
one spacious apartment, in imitation of the rotunda at 
Rome, adorned with a choice collection ef pictures 
which 
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which he hd purchased ir Italy ; part of which he sold 
to the duke of Buckingham. 

His genius qualified him to excel equa'ly in every 
thing that can enter into the composition of a picture. 
His invention was so fertile, that, if he had occasion to 
paint the same subject several times, his imagination a!- 
ways supplied him with something striking and new. 
The attitudes of his figures are natural and varied, the 
carriage of the head is peculiarly graceful, and his ex- 
pression noble and animated. 

He is by all allowed to have carried the art of co'our- 
ing to its highest pitch ; he understood so thoroughly 
the true principles of the chiaro-scuro, that he gave to 
his figures the utmost harmony, and a prominence re- 
semibling real life. His pencil is mellowed, his strokes 
bold and easy, his carnation glows with life, and his 
drapery is simple, but grand, broad, and hung with 
much skill. 

The great excellence of Rubens appears in his grand 
compositions: for as they are to be viewed at a di- 
stance, he laid on a proper body of colours with un- 
common boldness, and fixed all his tints in their pro- 
per places; so that he never impared their lustre by 
breaking or torturing them ; but touched them in such 
a manner as to give them a lasting force, beauty, and 
harmony. 

It is generally allowed, that Rubens wanted correct- 
ness in drawing and designing ; some of his figures be- 
ing heavy and too short, and the limbsin some parts not 
being justly sketched in the outline. ‘Though he had 
spent seven years in Italy in studying those antiques by 
which other celebrated artists had modelled their taste; 
though he had examined them with such minute atten- 
tion as not only to perceive their beauties, but to be 
qualified to describe them in a Dissertation which he 
wrote on that subject: yet he seems never to have di- 
vested himse’f of that heavy styleof painting, which, be- 
ing peculiar-to his native country, he had insensibly ac- 
quired. The astonishing rapidity too with which he 
painted, made him fall into inaccuracies, from which 
those works that he finished with care are entirely ex- 
empted. 

Among his finished pieces may be mentioned the 
Crucifixion of Jesus Christ between the I'wo Thieves, 
which was very lately to be seen at Antwerp: but of 
all his works the paintingsin the palace of Luxembourg 
pest display his genius and his style. vt 

It is the observation of Algarotti, that‘he was more 
moderate in his movements than Tintoretto, and more 
soft in:his chiaro-scuro than Carravaggio; but not so 
rich in his compositions, nor so light in his touches, as 
Paolo Veronese ; ‘in his carnations less true than Titian, 
and less delicate than Vandyck. Yet he contrived to 
give his colours the utmost transparency and harmony, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary deepness of them ; 
and hepossessed a strength and grandeur of style which 
were entirely his own. 

RUBIA, Mappzr; a genus of plants belonging to 
the tetrandria class ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 47th order, Sicllate. See Borany Index ; 
and for an account of the use of madder as a dye-stuff, 
see Dyrrne Index. 

Madder-root is elso used in medicine. The virtues 
attributed toit ere those of a detergent and aperient ; 
whence it has been usually ranked among the opening 
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roots, and recommended in obstructions of the viscera, 
particularly of the kidneys, in coagulations of the blood 
from falls or bruises, in the jaundice, and beginning 
dropsies. 

This root, taken internally, tinges the urine of a deep 
red colour; and in the Philosophical Transactions we 
have an account of its producing a like effect upon the 
bones of animals who had it mixed with their food : all 
the bones, particularly the more solid ones, were said to 
be changed, both externally and internally, to a deep 
red ; but neither the fleshy nor cartilaginous parts suf- 
fered any alterations : some of these bones macerated in 
water for many weeks together, and afterwards steeped 
and boiled in spirit cf wine, lost none of their colour, 
nor communicated ary tinge to the ltquors. This root, 
therefore, was concluded to be possessed of great sub- 
tilty of parts, and its medical virtnes hence to deserve 
inquiry. The same trials, however, made by others, 
have not been found toproduce the same effects as those 
above mentioned.—Of late the root has come into great 
reputation as an emmenagogue. 

RUBININSKA, one of the northern provinces of 
Russia, bounded by the province of Dwina on the 
north, by ‘Syrianes on the east, by Belozera on the 
south, aud by the lake Onega on the west. 

RUBRIC, in the canon law, signifies a title or ar-« 
ticle in certain ancient law-books; thus called because 
written, as the titles of the chapters in our ancient 
bibles are, in ‘red letters. 

RUBUS, the Bramate, or Rauspberry-bush; a ge- 
nus of plants belonging to the icosandria class ; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 35thorder, Senti- 
cose. See Borany Index. The principal species is 
the common raspberry, which, with its varieties, de- 
mands culture in every garden for their fruit; parti- 
cularly the common red kind, white sort, and twice- 
bearing raspberry ; all of which are great bearers ; but 
for the general plantations, we choose principally the 
common red and the white kind, as being generally 
the greatest bearers of all ; planting also a share of the 
twice-bearing sort, both as a curiosity and for the 
sake of its autumnal crops of fruit, which in favour- 
able seasons ripen in tolerable perfection; observing 
to allow all the sorts some open exposure in the kitchen 
garden, though they will prosper in almost any situa 
tion. 

The other species are considered as plants of variety, 
for hardy plantations in the shrubbery. Some of them 
are also very ornamental flowering plants ; particularly 
the Virginian flowering raspberry, and the double-blos- 
somed bramble, whicli answer well for-ornamentalcom- 
partments ; and the white-berried bramble, which is a. 
great curiosity. All the other species and varieties serve 
to diversify large collections. 
~ RUBY, a species of precious stone, belonging to the 
siliceous genus. See Mingratoay Ind.z. The ruby 
is of various colours ; as, of a deep red celour inclining 
a littleto purple; the car/uncle of Pliny ; the spinell, 
of the colour of a bright corn poppy flower ; the balass 
or pale red inclining to violet. ‘Tavernier and Dutens 
inform us. that in the East Indies all coloured gems are 
named rubies, without regard to what their co'ours may 
be ; and that the particular colour is added to the name 
of each in order to distinguish them from one another 

The spinnel rubies are above half the value of diamonds 
of 
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of the same weight ; the balass is valued at 30 shillings 
percaret. Tavernier mentions 108 rubies in tlie throne 
of the Great Mogul, from 100 to 200 carats, and of a 
round one-alimost 23 ounces: there is also mention mace 
by other travellers of rubies exceeding 200 carats in 
weight. According to Dutens, a perfect ruby, if it 
weigh more than 34 carats, is of greater value than a 
diamond of the same weight. If it weigh one earat, it 
is worth ten guineas ; if two carats, 40 guineas; three 
carats, 150 guineas ; if six carats, upwards of 1000 
guineas. 

Rubies, it is said, are artificially made from Brasilian 
topazes of a smoky appearance, by giving them 2 gra- 
dual heat in a crucible filled with ashes, until it be red 
hot. 

Rock Runy, the amethystizonias of the ancients, is 


‘found in Syria, Calcutta, Cananor, Cambaya, and E- 


thiopia. It is the most valued of all the varieties of gar- 


-nets, and is frequently sold as a ruby under the name of 


rubmus Iussicum. 
ROCTATION, a ventosity arising from indigestion, 
and discharging itself at the mouth with a very disagree- 


able noise. 


RUDBECK, Onaus, a learned Swedish physician, 


born of an ancient and noble family in 1630. He be- 


came professor of medicine at Upsal, where he acquired 


great applause by his extensive knowledge ; and died in 
1702. His principal works are, 1. Lxerctlatio anate- 


mica, exhibens ductus novos hepaticos aquosos, et vasa 
glandularum serosa, in 4to. 


He there asserts his claim 
to the discovery of the lymphatic vessels, against the 
pretensions of Thomas Bartholin. 2. Athluntica, sive 
Manheim, vera Japhett posterorum sedes ac patria, 4 vols. 
folio, is full of strange paradoxes suppoited with pro- 
found learning: he there endeavours to prove, that 
Sweden was the country whence all the ancient Pagan 
divinities and our first parents were derived ; and that 
the Germans, English, French, Danes, Greeks, and 
Romans, with all other nations, originally came from 
thence. ’ 
_RUDLBECKIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 


-syngencsia class; and in the natural method ranking un- 


der the 49th order, Composite. See Botany Index. 
RUDDER, in Navigation, a piecc of timber turning 
on hinges in the stern of the ship, and which, opposing 
sometinies one side in tlie water aiid sometimes another, 
turns or directs the vessel this way or that. See 
Hem. 
In the seventh volume of the Transactions of the So- 
tiety instituted at London for the Encouragement of 
rts, Manufactures, and Commerce, there is explained 
a method of supplying the loss of a ship’s rudder at sea. 
The invention, which is Capt. Pakenham’s of the royal 


Navy, has been approved by Admiral Cornwallis, the 


commissioners of the admiralty, by the society in whose 
{ransactions the account of it was first published, and 
who presented to Capt. Pakenham their gold medal, 


‘by the Trinity-honse, by the managing owners of East 


India shipping, by the duke of Sudermania then regent 
of Sweden, and by the society for the improvement of 
naval architecture. The substitute here recommended 
for a lost rudder, says the inventor, is formed of those 
materials without which no ship goes to sea, and its 
construction is simple and speedy. Capt. Pakenham, 
however, did not give a particular account ef his inven- 
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tion to the society whom he addressed, and to whom he 
sent a model of his invention, till such time as he had an 
opportunity of reducing the theory he had conceived to 
practice. On the 7th of July 1788, he made this trial 
with the Merlin of Newfoundland ; and he declares 
that, during the different manceuvres of tacking and. 
wearing, he could not discover the least variation be- 
tween the operation of the machine and that of the 
ship’s rudder: she was steered with the same ease by one 
man, and answered the helm in every situation fully as 
quick. Admiral Cornwallis certifies the same with re- 
spect to the Crown of 64 guns, which lost her rudder 
on the Kentish Knock, when with the substitute she was 
steered to Portsmouth with the utmost ease in a heavy 
gale, and, as the admiral asserts, it would have taken 
her to the East Indies. 

The materials and construction are thus described in 
the Transactions. “ N° 1. A topmast inverted ; the fid- 
hole to ship the tiller in, and secured with hoops from 
the anchor stocks; the heel forming the head of the 
rudder. N° 2. The inner half of a jibb-boom. N° 3. 
The outer half of a jibb-boom. N° 4. A fish: the 
whole of these materials well bolted together:—in a 
merchantman her ruff-tree. N° 5. A cap, with the 
Square part cut out to fit the stern-post, and acting asa 
lower gudgeon, secured to the stern-post with hawsers, 
leading from the bolts of the cap, under the ship’s bot~ 
tom, into the hawse-lioles, and hove well tort. N° 6. 
A plank, or, if none on board, the ship’s gangbvards. 
N° 7. Anchor-stecks, made to fit the topmast as part« 
ners, secured to the deck, and supplying the place of 
the upper gudgcon, and in.a merchant ship the clamps 
of her windlass. N° 8. A stern-post. N° 9. Hoops 
from the anchor-stocks. N° 10. Pigs of ballast, to sink 
the lower part. The head of the rudder to pass through 
as many decks as you wish.” 

On this the Captain makes the fellowing remarks : 
“ It might probably be supposed, that a difficulty 
would occur in bringing the jaws of the cap to embrace 
the stern-post ; but this will at once be obviated, when 
it 1s remembered that the top-chains, or hawsers, leed- 
ing from each end of the jaws, under the ship’s bottom, 
are in fact a continuance of the jaws themselves. Nor 
can it be apprehended that the cap, when fixed, may 
be impelled from its station, either by the efforts of the 
sea, or the course of the ship through the water, though 
even the hawsers, which confine it in the first instance, 
should be relaxed :—the experiment proves, that the 
partners must be first torn away, or the main-piece bre- 
ken off. 

“ Since the improved state of navigation, notwith- 
standing remedies have been found in general for the 
most disastrous accidents at sea, experience has evinced 
that nothing complete had been hitherto invented to 
supply the loss of a rudder. The first expedient within 
my knowledge were cabies veered astern, with tackles 
leading from them to the ship’s quarters. This practice 
was superseded by the invention of the machine usuaily 
called the Ipswich machine ; but the construction of it is 
complex and unwieldy, and vessels are seldom found in 
possession ‘of the materials which formsit. Commodore 
Byron, in the Journal of his Voyage round the World, 
says, tliat the Tamer, with every assistance from his own 
ship, was five days in constructing it. Besides, like the 
before-mentioned scheme, it can only operate to steer a 
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years of age when he left the university, it appears from R ina 


a book intitled Rhetoricorum Libri tres, composed be- ==> 
fore this period, but never published, that he had then 
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Rudder, ship large (and that but very wildly), and of course, 


Ruddimaa. under the cireumstance of a lee-shore, defeat the most 
~~" skilful exertions of a seaman. Several other expedients 


have been adopted, which I shall not mention here, as 
the same defects equally appear in all. 

« Thus it was apparent, that ample room was left for 
the discovcry of some more certain resource than any of 
the former; and the scheme which has suggested itself 
to me, will, I trust, be found fully to answer the pur- 
pose intended. The materials are such as scarcely any 
ship cari venture to sea without ; and the construction 
so speedy, easy, and simple, that the capacity of the 
meanest sailor will at once conceive it. I need not, from 
mathematical prineiples, show the certainty of its effect, 
as it is fermed and managed in the same manner as. a 
ship’s common rudder: and as the common rudder 1s 
certainly of all inventions the best calculated for guiding 
a vessel through the water, it will of course follow, that 
whatever substitute the nearest rescmbles that, must be 
best adapted to supply its loss.” 

RUDDIMAN, Tuomas, one of the mest eminent 
grammarians which Scotland has produced, was born 
in October 1674 at Raggel, in the parish of Boyndic 
and county of Banff. His father James Ruddiman 
was a farmer, and strongly attached to the house of 
Stuart. | 

Mr Ruddiman was instructed in the principles of La- 
tin grammer at the parish school of Boyndie, where his 
application was so vigorous, and his progress so rapid, 
that he quickly surpassed all his elass fellows. His 
master George Morrison, who was a skilfnl and atten- 
tive teacher, being unwilling to check his ardour for 
learning, permitted him to follow the impulse of his ge- 
nius, and to advance without waiting the slow progress 
of the other, boys. | ; 

The pleasure which the youthful mind reccives from 
vivid description, though wild and romantic, zpproachies 
to ecstasy, and often makes an impression which remains 
indelible. While at schoul, the first book which charm- 
ed the opening mind of Ruddiman was Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses ; nor did he cease to relish the beauties of this 
author when his judgment was mature, for during the 
rest of his life Ovid was his favourite poet. 

At the age of sixteen he became anxious to pursuc 
his studies at the university; but his father thinking 
him too young, opposed his inclination. Hearing of the 
competition trial, which was annually held at King’s 
college, Aberdeen, for a certain number of bursaries on 
the foundation of that university, Ruddiman’s ambition 
was kindled. Without the knowledge of his father, 
and with only a single guinea in his pocket, which his 
sistcr had privately given him, he set out for that place. 
On the road he was met by a company of gypseys, who 
robbed him of his ccat, his shoes, his stockings, and his 
guinea. ‘This misfortune did not damp his enterprising 
spirit: He continued his journey to Aberdeen, present- 
ed himself before the prefessors as a candidate ; and, 
though he had neither clothes to give him a decent ap- 
pearancc nor friends to recommend him, he gained the 
first prize. 

After attending the university four years, he obtained 
the degree of master of arts; an honour of which he was 
always proud. The thesis says, the disputation on this 
occasion lasted «6 aurora usque ad vesperum, 1. e. “from 

‘morning till night.” Though Ruddiman was only 20 


4 


read the Roman classics with uncommon attention and 
advantage. 

Hc was soon after engaged as a tntor to the son of 
Robert Young, Esq. of Auldbar, the great grandson of 
Sir Peter Young, who under the direction of Buchanan 
had been preceptor of James VI. His ineome here must 
have been very small, or his situation unpleasant ; for 
within a year he accepted the office of schoolmaster in 
the parish of Lanrencekirk. The profession of sehool- 
master ina country parish at that period could open na 
field for ambition, nor prospect of great emolument ; 
for by an act of parliament passed in 1633, the salary 
appropriated to this office could not be increased above 
200 merks Scots, or L.11, 2s. 22d. sterling. In dischar- 
ging the duties of this humble but important station, it 
is probable that he used Simson’s Itudimenta Gramma- 
fica, whieh was then generally taught in the northern 
-schools, and by which he himsclf had becn instructed in 
the principles of Latin grammar. 

When Rnddiman had spent thrce years and a half in 
this employment, the celebrated Dr Pitcairne happen- 


ing to pass through Laurencekirk, was detained in that. 


village by a violent storm. Pitcairne wanting amuse- 
ment, inquired at the hostess if she could procure any 
agreeable companion to bear him company at dinner. 
She replied, that the schoolmaster, though young, was. 
said to be learned, and, though modcst, she was sure 
‘could talk. Pitcairne was delighted with the conversa- 


tion end learning of his new companion, invited him to 


Edinburgh, and promised him his patronage. 

When Ruddiman arrived in Edinburgh, the advocates 
library, whieh had been founded 18 years before by Sir 
George Mackenzie, attracted his curiosity and attention, 
and he was soon after appointed assistant-keeper under 
Mr Spottiswoode the principal librarian. His salary for 
executing this laborious office was L.8, 6s. 8d. He had 
besides a small honorary present from those who were 

-admitted advocates for correcting their theses: he was 
also paid for copying manuscripts for the use of the li- 
brary. And the faculty, before he had held the office 
two years, were so highly pleased with his conduct, that 
they made him a present of 50 pounds Scots, or L.4, 
3s. 4d. sterling. 

During the sitting of the court of session he attended 
the library from ten till three. But tls confinement 
did not prevent him from engaging in other laborious 
duties: A part of his timc was occupied in teaching 
young gertlemen the Latin language. Somehe attend- 
ed at their lodgings, some waited upon him, and some 
resided in his own house. An exact list of the namés of 
those whio attended him, expressing the date of their en- 
try, and the sums which he was to receive from cach, 
has been found in his pocket-book ; a curious relick, 
which is still preserved. | } 

When Ruddiman’s merit as a scholar became better 
known, his assistance was anxiously solicited by those 
who were engage in literary publications. Freebairne, 
a respectable bookseller of that period, prevailed upon 
him to correct and prepere for the-press Sir Robert 
Sibbald’s Introductio ad historiam rerum a Romants ges- 
tarum in ca Borealis Britannie parte que ultra murum 
Pieticum est. He received for bis labour L.3 steriing. 

At 
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In 1713 he was deprived of his friend Dr Pitesirne. Ruddimaw. 
On this oeeasion hetestified all therespect which friend. ‘~~ 
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man. At the request of Mr Spottisweode librarian, for 51. _ 
y~ sterling he eontributed his aid to the publication of 


Sir Robert Spottiswoode’s Practiques of the Laws of 
Seotland. 

In 1707 he commenccd auctioneer, an employment 
not very suitable to the dignified charaeter of a man of 
letters : but to this octupation he was probably impel- 
led by neeessity ; for upon balancing his accounts at 
the end of the preceding year, the whole surpius was 
#81. 2s. with prospects of 2561. 7s. 6d. Scots. Rud- 
diman had a family ; and seems to have been a stranger 
tothat foolish pridewhichhas seducedsome literarymen 
into the opinion, that it is more honourable to starve 
than have reeourse to an oceupation whieh men of rank 
and opulenee are accustomed to despise. The same year 
he published an edition of Voluseni de Animi T'ranquil- 
hiate Dialogus, to which he prefixed the life of Voluce- 
nus. Volusenus or Wilson was a learned Scotsman, and 
had the honour to be patronised by Cardinal Wolsey 
(See Witson). In 1709 he published Johustoni Cantici 
Solomonts Paraphrasts Poetica, and Johnstont Cantica 
with notes, which he dedieated in verse to his 
friend and patron Dr Pitcairne. ‘he’ edition consist- 
ed of 200 copies. The expence of priuting amounted 
to 5]. 10s. sterling, and he sold them at a shillin ig each 
or) 

The philological talents of Ruddiman were next di- 
rected to a more important object, iu which they be- 
came more conspicnous and usetul. Freebairne the 
bookseller proposed to publish a new edition of the Scot- 
tish translation of Virgil’s neid by Gawin Douglas 
bishop of Dankeld. Of the contributions which some 
eminent charaeters of the age presented, the most va- 
luable were supplicd by Ruddiman. Freebairne ac- 
knowledged in general terms this obligation, but ha 
not done him tlie justice to inform the reader what these 
valuable contributions were, and Ruddiman’s modesty 
restrained him from publicly asserting his claim. From 
the pocket-bovk whieh has been already mentioned, it 
appears that Ruddiman cortected the work and wrote 
the glossary ; and there 1s strong reason to believe that 
he was the author of the 42 general rules for assisting 
the rcader to understand the lancuage of Douglas. To 
those who wish to be acquainted with the ancient lan- 
guage of this island, the glossary will be a > ipl we as 
it forms a compendious dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon. 
For this elaborate work Ruddiman was allowed 8). Gs. 
8d. sterling. | 

The reputation of Ruddiman liad now extended to a 
distance. He was invited by the magistrates of Dun- 
dee to be rector of the grammar school of that town ; 
but the faculty of advocates, anxious to retain him, 
augmented his salary to Sdl. és. Sd. sterling, and he de- 
clined the offer. 

Ini71t heassisted Bishop Sage in publishing Drum. 
mond of Hawthornden’s works; and per formed the 
same favour to Dr Abercrombie, whic was then prepare 
ing for the press his Martial Atchievements. 


ship eould inspire tv the memory of his deceased patron 
and surviving family. lle composed Pitcairne’s epi- 
taph, and conducted the sale of his library, which was 
di sposed of to Peter the Great of Russia. 

i 1714 the Rudimeats of the Latin tongue were 
published. Eighteen or nineteen Latin grammars, com- 
posed by Seoitchmen, had appesred before this period ; 
yet such is the intrinsic value of this little treatise, that 
it soon superseded all cther books on the subject, anil is 
now taught in all the grammar sehools in Scotland. It 

1as also been translated into other langu ages. 

He was next called upon to publish the works of 
Buchanan. The value of these he enhanced much by 
an elaborate preface, his Tabula Rezum Scottie Chrono- 
logeca and Propriorum Nominum I nlerpret alio. The in- 
terpretation of proper names was higaly requisite ; for 
Buchanan has so disguised them in the Roman dress, 
that the original name is searcely diseernivle ; and the 
preface puts the readeron his guard against the chro. 
nologicul errors and faetious spirit of the history. Rud. 
diman also added a learned dissertation, intitled De Me-~ 
tris Buchananceis Labellus, and subjoined annctations 
critical and political on the Histery of Scotland. As 
he espoused the cause of Queen Mary, he raised against 
himself a host of enemies, and gave occasion to that ec- 
Jebrated controversy which his been carried on with 
mueh keenness and animosity, and with little intermis- 
sion, even to the present times. For this work Rud- 
diman was promised 401. sterling. 

Ele had now been go long accustomed to superintend 
the press, that he was led to form the plan of erecting a 
printing-office himeelf (a). Accordingly, in the year 
1715, he commenced printcr in partnership with his 
brother Walter, who had been regularly bred to the 
business. Some years after he was appointed printer 
tu the university, along with James Davidson book. 
seller. 

The first literary society formed in Scotland was in- 
stituted inthe year 1718. It probably deriveil its ori- 
gin from the factious and turbulent spirit of the times. 
The learned, anxious perhaps to find some respite from 
the political dissensions of the day, endeavoured to pra- 
cureit in elegant amusement ; for one of the fundamen- 
tal articles of the new association was, that the ** affairs 
of church and state should not be introduced.” Ruddi- 
man and the masters of the high-school had the honour 
to found this soeicty. They were afterwards joined by 
Lord Kaimes. 

In 1725, the first part of his Grammatice: Latina: In 
stitutiones, which treated of etymology, was published. 
The second part, which explained the nature aud prin- 
ciples of syntax, appeared in 173!. He also wrote a 
third part on prosody, which is said to be more copicus 
and correet than any other publication on the subject, 
When urged to give it to the public, he said dryly, 
« The age has so little taste, the sale would not pay 
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(a) It has long been an ob‘ect of curiosity to ascertain the time at which the art of printing was introduced 


into Scotland. 


Mr R obertson, the late keeper of the reeords, discovered a patent of King James IV. which 


renders it certain that a printing-press was first established at Edinburgh during the year 1507, SO years at- 


ter Caxton had bronght it info England, 


See Printine. 
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the mean time marked with a jealous eye. His sou, Ruddiny 
who had for some time been the principal manager of “ 
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Ruddiman. the expence.” Of this work he published an abridge- 
wy” ment, to which he subjoined an abstract of his pro- 


sody. - 

Ruddimad next engaged in the management of a 
newspaper, an employment for which his genius and in- 
dustry seemed to render him well qualified. But those 
who should expect either much information or amuse- 
ment from this publication, would perhaps be greatly 
disappointed. The newspaper which he conducted was 
the Caledonian Mercury, and was established in 1720 
by William Rolland a lawyer. Ruddiman acted only 
in the capacity of printer for five years ; but upon the 
death of Mr Rolland in 1729, the property was trans- 
ferred to him, or to his brother Walter and him con- 


junctly. This paper continued in the family of Ruddi-. 


yan till the year 1772, when it was sald by the trus- 
tees of his grand-children. . 

The Caledonian Mercury was at first printed three 
times a week, on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, in 
a small 4to of four pages, with two columns in each 
page, and 50 lines in each column ; so that the who'e 
paper contained only 400 lines. It now contains in its 
fulio size 2480 lines. 

Mr Ruddiman, after the death of Mr Spottiswoode 
librarian, remained for some time in his former station ; 
but was at length appointed keeper of the library ; 
though without any increase of salary ; and some years 
after Mr Goodal, the defender of Queen Mary, suc- 
ceeded him in the office of sub-librarian. 

The assiduous application of Ruddiman, supported by 


such learning, was intitled to wealth, which now indeed - 


flowed upon him in what was at that period deemed 
great abundance. On the first of October 1735, it ap- 
peared from an exact statement of his affairs, that he 
was worth L.1882 5s. 2d. sterling ; and on the 20th of 
May; the ensuing year, his wealth had: increased to 
1.1985 6s. 3d. sterlmg. In 1710 he valued his effects 
at L.24 14s. 9d. sterling. a 

In 1737 the schoolmasters and teachers in Edinburgh 
formed themselves into a society, in order to establish 
a fund for the support of their wives and children. Of 
this scheme Ruddiman was an active promoter, and was 
chosen treasurer. Peihaps it was this association which 
in 1742 gave the idea to the Scots clergy of forming 
their widows fund. 

{n 1739 he published Selectus Diplomatum et Numis- 
matum Scotie Thesaurus. This work was projected 
and begun by Anderson (hence called Anderson's Di- 
plomata ), but was. finished by Ruddiman. The pre- 
face, which is an excellent commenstary on Anderson’a 
performance, was written by Ruddiman, and displays 
a greater extent of knowledge than any of his other 
productions. 

As Ruddiman had imbibed from his father those po- 
litical principles which attached him to the family of 
Stuart, he prebably did not remain an unconcerned 
spectator of the civil commotions which in 1745 agita- 
ted Scotland. He did not, however, take any active 
part in the rebellion. His principles, he has been heard 
to say, induced him to be a quiet subject and a good ci- 
tizen. He retired to the country during the summer 
of 1745; andwhile his fellow-citizens were spilling each 
others blood, he was more happily engaged in writing 
Critical Observations on Burman’s Commentaries on 
Lucan’s Pharsal’a, The Caledonian Mercury was in 


that newspaper, having copied a paragraph which was 
reckoned seditious from an English paper, was impri-. 
soned. ‘The solicitation of his father procured his re- 
lease : but it was too late ; for the unhappy young man 
had contracted a distemper in the tolbooth of Edinburgh 
which brought him to his grave. 

During the last seventeen years of his life Ruddiman 
was almost incessantly engaged in controversy. To this 
he was in some measure compelled by tlie violent at- 
tacks which some critics of the times had successively 
made upon his works. He was first called upon by 
Benson, auditor in the exchequer, to determine the 
comparative merit of Buchanan and Johnston as poets. 
He gave a decided preference to Buchanan in perspi- 
cuity, purity, and variety of style ; but, like a candid 
critic, allowed Johnston to be superior in the harmony 
of his numbers. Elis next antagonist was Logan, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, a weak illiterate man, 
but an obstinate polemic. ‘The subject of contest was, 
whether the c:own of Scotland was strictly hereditary, 
aud whether the birth of Robert ITI. was legitimate > 
Ruddiman maintained the affirmstive in both points, 
and certainly far surpassed hisantagonist in the powers of 
reasoning. He proved the legitimacy of Robert by the 
public records of the kingdom with a force of argument 
which admits of no reply ; but in discussing the first 
question (by which he was led to. consider the contest 
between Bruce and Baliol) he was not so successful: _ 
for there are many instances in the history of Scotland 
in which the biother succeeded to the crown in prefe- 
rence to the son. He shewed, however, that the Scot- 
tish crown was at no period properly elective ; and that, 
according to the old licentions constitution of the king- 
dom, the right of Bruce, who was the nearest in blood 
to the royal stock, was preferable to the claim of Baliol 
though descended from the eldest daughter. 

But the labours of Ruddiman did not end when the 
pen dropt from the feeble hand of Logan. He was soon 
called upon to repel the attacks of Love schoolmaster of 
Dalkeith, who maintained, in opposition to him, that 
Buchananhad ncither repented of histreatment of Queen 
Mary, nor had been guilty of ingratitude to that prin. 
cess. That Buchanan ever repented there is reason to 
doubt. Whether he was guilty of ingratitude, let the 
unbiassed determine, when they are assured by authen- 
tic records that Mary conferred on him a pension for 
life of 500 pounds Scots. 

When Ruddiman had arrived at his eightieth year, 
and was elmost blind, he was assailed by James Man, 
master of an hospital at Aberdeen, with a degree of ran- 
cour and virulence, united with some learning and. abi- 
lity, which must have touched him in a sensible manner, 
and alarmed his fears for his reputation after his de- 
cease. He was called a finished pedant, a furious calume- 
niator, and a corrupter of Buchanan's works. The ve- 
nerable old man «gain put on his armour, entered the 
lists, and gained a complete victory. Man, with ali his. 
acnteness, could only point out twenty errors in two 
folio volumes. Some of these were typographical, scme- 
trifling, and some doubtful. Ruddiman, with snuch 


pleasantry, drew up against Man an account of 469 er- 


rors, consisting of 14 articles, of which two or three 
may be preduced as a specimen. 1. Falsehoods and pre-~ 
varications,. 


~ 
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nan, varications, 20. 2. Absurdities, 69. 3. Passages from 
lem. classic authors which were misunderstood by Man, 10. 
— The triumph which he gained over this virulent al- 
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negau as every where else. The best wines are gene. Rudesheis. 


rally sent abroad by the poor and middling inhabitants, 


and the worst kept for internal consumption; fortheex. — Rue- 


versary he did not long enjoy; for he died at Edin- 
burgh on the 19th of January 1757, in the 83d 
vear of his age, and was buriek in the Grey Friars 
churchyard without any monument to distinguish his 
grave. | 

He was three times married, but left behind him on- 
ly one daughter, Alison, who was married in 1747 to 
James Stewart, Esq. He is supposed to have died worth 

3000 sterling. 

He was of the middle size, of a thin and straight 
make, and had eyes remarkably piercing. Of his ta- 
lents and learning his works afford the most satisfactory 
proofs. His memory was tenacious and ex:ct. He 
could repeat long passages of his favourite pcet Ovid, 
to the amount of 60 lines, and without omitting a word. 
Fle was so great a mas‘er in the Latin language, that 
he has perhaps been equalled by none since the days of 
Buchanan. 

Ruddiman has left a character unstained by vice, and 
distiugvished by many virtues. His piety was exam- 
plary. He spent Sunday in religious employment; and 
we are informed had prayers read to him every morn- 
ing by his amanuensis when the infirmities of age re- 
quired snch an assistant. He was frugal of his time, 
neither indolent nor fond of amusement; aiid so remar- 
kably temperate, that it is said he was never intoxicated. 
Thongh often forced into controversy, and treated with 
insolence, he riever descended toscurrility and abuse, nor 
cherished resentment against his enemies. His candour 
was much admired in one instance in the favourable 
character which he published in the Caledonian Mer. 
cury of his antagonist Love (), after his cecease. 
Upon the whole, it must be allowed that Ruddiman 
has been of great service to classical literature, anc an 
honcur to his native country. 

RUDESHEIM, a rich village of the Rhinegau, 
situated about five miles from the city of Mentz, con- 
tains about 2500 inhabitants. The wine of this place 
is looked upon as without comparison the best of tlie 
Rhinegau, and consequently of all Germany. Baron 
Riesbeck says, he found it much more fiery than that of 
Hochheim ; but that for pleasantness of taste there is 
no comparison betwixt them. The best Rudesheim, 
like the best Hochheimer, seils upon the spot for three 
guilders the bottle. ‘* You can (says our author) have 
no tolerable wine herve for one guilder, nor any very 
good for two ; at least I should prefer the worst Bur- 
gundy IJ ever tasted to any Rudesheimer I met with ei- 
ther here or at Mentz for these prices. Indeed the 
wine of our host (a rich ecclesiastic) was far better 
than any we could get at the inn. It stands to reascn, 
that the same vintage fnrnishes grapes of very diffe:ent 
degrees of goodness ; but besides this, it is in the Rhi- 
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pence of the carriage being the same in loth cases, 
Strangers had much rather pay a double price fir the 
geod than have the had. It is only rich peuple, such 
as our bust was, who can afford to keep tie produce of 
their land for their own drinking. Upov this princi- 
ple, I have eaten much betier Swiss cheeses out of 
Switzerlund than in it, and have drank much better 
Rhenish in the inns of the nerthern parts of Germany 
than in the country where the wine grows. The posi~ 
tion of the country also contributes to render the wine 
dearer than it would otherwise be. As the best wine 
grows in its more northern parts, the easy transport by 
the Rhine to’ Holland, and all parts of the world, 
raises its price above its real value. The place where 
the flower of the Rudesheim wine grows is precisely the 
neck of the land, formed by the winding of the Rhine 
to the north, after it has rin to the westward from Mentz, 
hither, This neck, which is a rock almost perpendicu- 
lar, enjoys the first rays of the rising and the last of 
the setting sun. It is civided into small low terraces, 
which are carried up to the utmost top of the hill like 
steep stairs; these are guarded by small walls and 
earthen. mounds, which are often washed away by the 
rain. The first vine was brought hither from France, 
and they still call the best grape the Orleannois. They 
plant the vine stocks very low, scarce ever more than. 
four or five feet high. This way of planting the vine 
is favourable to the production of a great deal of wine, 
byt not to its goodness, as the phlegmatic and harsh 
parts-of it would certainly evaporate more, if the sap 
were refined through higher and more numerous.canals, 
This is undoubtedly the reason why every kind. of Khe 
nish has something in it that is harsh, sour, and wa. 
tery. The harvest of the best vineyards, which are the 
lower ones, in the above mentioned neck of land, is 
often bought hefore-hand, at the advanced price of 
some ducats, by Dutch and other merchants. It must 
be a very rich stock to yield above four measures of 
wine.-—You may easily imagine, that the cultivation of 
vineyards must be very expensive im this country, as 
the dung, which is extremely dear, must be carried 
up to the top of the mountains on the peasants shoul- 


ders.” 


RUDIMENTS, the first principles or grounds of any 
art or science, called also the elements thereof, 

RUE. See Ruta, Botany Index, 

RuF, Charles de la, a French orator and poet, was 
born at Paris in 1643. He was educated at the college 
of the Jesuits, where he afterwards became a piofessor 
of humanity and rhetoric. At an early age his talent 
for poetry disclosed itself. In 1667, when he was only 
24 years old, he composed a Latin poem on the con- 


quests of Louis XIV. which was so.much esteemed by 
| the 


a 

(8) The following character of Love was published in the Caledonian Merenry of the 24th of September 1750. 
“ On Thursday morning died at Dalkeith, after a lingering illness, in the 55th year of his age, Mr John Love, 
rector of the grammar-school there ; who, fur his uncommon knowledze in, classical learning, his indefatigable 
diligence, and strictness of discipline without severity, was justly eccounted one of the most sufficient masters 
inthis country.” This character is doubtless just; though Love is now known to have Leen the schoolmaster. 
satirized by Smollet in the beginning of his Koderick Random.. 
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‘of his age. 
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the celebrated Pcter Corneille, that he translated it mto 
French, presented it to the king, and at the same time 
passed so high encomiums on the superior merit of the 
original, that the author was received into the favour of 
that monarch, and ever after treated byliim with singu- 
lar respect. 

De la Rue, anxious to preach the gospel to the Ca- 
nadians, requested leave of absence from his superiors ; 
but having destined him for the pulpit, they refused to 
comply with his request. Accordingly he commenced 
preacher, and became cone of the most eminent orators 
In his discourses he would probably have 
been too lavish of his wit, if he had not been cautioned 
egainst it by ajudicious courtier. ‘ Continue (said he) 
to preach as you do. We will hear you with pleasure 
ss long as you reason with us; but avoid wit. We va- 
luc the wit contained in two verses of a song raore than 
all that is contained in most of the sermons in Lent.” 

Respecting the delivery of sermons, he entertained 
an opinion quite opposite tothe established practice of 
his countrymen. In France it was customary not to 
read sermons from the pulpit, but to recite them from 
memory. This he considered as a laborious task, not 
compensated by any advantages. On the contrary, he 
avas of opinion that reading sermons was preferable. — 
The preacher, with his discourse before him, could 
read it with ease, free from that timidity and embar- 
rassment which frequently attends the act of reco!lec- 
tion ; and he would save a considerable time which is 
usually spent in committing it tomemory. Jn these 
sentiments many will not be disposed to acquiesce: but, 
without pretending to determine the question, it n.ty 
be asserted, that a sermon, wliether read or recited, if 
spoken in a serious manner, and with proper inflections 
and tones of voice, will preduce all the effects for which 
aseruon is calculated. 

De la Rue died at Paris on the 27th of May 1725, 
at the age of 82. 

He was as amiable in society as he was venerable in 
the pulpit. [is conversation was pleasant and instruc- 
tive. His taste and knowledge enabled him to converse 
with ease, andto expresshimself with propriety on every 
subject, Hie charnied his superiors by his wit, and his 
inferiors by his affability. ‘Though living amidst the 
bustle of the wortd, he was always prepared for the so- 
litude of the closet and the retreat of the cloister. In 
the pulpit le poured forth the finest effusions of elo- 
quence in the most animated and impressive manner.— 
He published Panegyrics, Funeral Orations, and Ser. 
mons. His best sermon is that intitled Des Calu- 
mités Publiques, and his nxost admired funeral oration 
was composed on the Prince of Luxembourg. There 
are also tragedies of his writing, both in Latin and 
French, which were approved by Corneille. He was 


‘one of those who published editions of the classics for 


the use ofthe Dauphin. Virgil, which fell to his share, 

was published with notes, and a Life of the Poet, in 

1675, 4to, and is a valuable and useful edition. 
RUELLLA, a genus of plants belonging to the didy- 


namia class; and in the natural method ranking under” 


the 40th order, Personate. See Borany Index. 


RUFF, a specics of Perca. Sce IcurmyoLocy 
Index. 

Rourr, a species of Trinca. See OnnitTuotocy 
Indee. | 
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RUFFHEAD, Dr Owen, was the son of his Ruffhe 


Mojesty’s baker in Piccadilly ; who buying a lottery 
ticket for him in his infancy, which happened to be 
drawn a prize of 5001. this sum was applied to educate 
him for the Jaw. He accordingly entered in the Mid. 
dle Temple ; and seconded so well the views of his fa- 
ther, that he became a good scholar and an acute bar. 
rister. While he was waiting for opportunities to di. 
stinguish himself in his profession, he wrote a variety ot 
pampliets on the politics of the day ; and was afterwards 
distinguished by his accurate edition of Zhe Statutes at 
Large, in 4to. He now obtained good business, though 
more as a chamber counsellor in framing bills for parlia- 
ment than as a pleader ; but his close application to stu- 
dy, with the variety of works he engaged in as an au- 
thor, so impaired his constitution, that after the last 
exertion of his abilities to defend the conduct of admi- 
nistration toward Mr Wilkes, by a pamphlet ent'tled, 
« The Case of the late election for the county of Mid- 
dlesex considered,” he was prevented from receiving the 
reward of a place in the Treasury, by dying in 1769, 
at about 46 years of age. Some time beforc his death, 
Bishop Warburton engaged him to write his long pro- 
mised Lefe of Alexander Pope ; which, however, when 
executed, was very far from giving general satisfaction. 
The author attributed his ill success to the deficiency 
of his materials; while the public seemed rather to be of 
pinion that, as a lawyer, he ventured beyond his proper 
line, when he assumed the task of a critic in peetry. 
RUFFLING, or Rurrinc, a beat on the drum. 
Licutenant-generals have three ruffles, major-generals 
two, brigadiers one, and governors one, as they pass 
by the regiment, guard, &c. 
RUFINUS was born about the middle of the fourth 
century at Concordia, an inconsiderable town in Italy. 
At first he applied himself to the belles lettres, and 
particularly to the study of eloquence. ‘To accomplish 
himself inthis elegant art, he removed to Aquileia, a 
town at that time so celebrated, that it was called a se- 
cond Rome. Having made himself acquainted with the 
polite literature of the age, he withdrew into a mona- 
stery, where he devotedhimseli tothe study of theology. 
While thus occupied, St Jerome happened to pass 
throngh Aquileia. Rufinus formed an intimate friend- 
ship with him ; but to his inexpressible grief was soon 
deprived of the company of his new friend, who conti- 
nued his travels through Franceand Germany, andthen 
set out for the east. Rufinns, unableto bear his absence, 
resolved to follow him. Accordingly he embarked for 
Egypt; and haying visited the hermits who inhabit the 
deserts of that country, he repaired to Alexandria to 
hear the renowned Didymus. Here he was gratified 
witha sight ef St Melania, of whose virtue and charity 
he lad heard much. The sanctity of his manners soon 
obtained the confidence of St Melania, which continued 
without interruption during their residence in the east, 
a period of 80 years. ‘The Arians, who swayed the 
ecclesiastical sceptre in the reiun of Valeus, persecuted 
Rufinus with great cruelty. They threw him into a 
dungeon, loaded him with chains, and after almost star- 
ving him to death, banished him to the deserts of Pale- 
stinc. From this exile he was relieved by the pecuni- 
ary ail of St Melania, who employed her wealth i 
ransoming those confessers who had been cenderaned to 
prison er baniskment. 
St 
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been brought. 
year after, that city being threatened by Alaric, he re- 
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St Jerome, supposing that Kufinus would immediate- 
ly proceed to Jerusalem, wrote to one of his friends 
there, congratulating him on the prospect of go illustri- 
ous a Visitor. To Jerusalem he went, and having built 
a monastery on the mount of Olives, le there as:em- 
bled a great number of hermits, whom he animated to 
virtue by his exhortations. He converted many to the 
Christian faith, and persuaded more than 400 hermits 
who had taken part in the sehism of Anticeh to return 
to the church. He prevailed on many Macedonians 


and Arians to renounce their errors. 


His attachment to the opinions of Origen set him at 
variance with St Jerome, who, being of a temper pecu- 
liarly irritable, not only retracted all the praises which 
he had lavished upon him, but loaded him with severe 
reproaches. Their disputes, which were carried to a 
very indecent height, tended to injure Christianity in 
the eyes of the weak. Theophilus, their mutual friend, 
settled their differences ; but the reconciliation was of 


‘short continuance. Rufinus having published a transla- 


tion of the principles of Origen at Rome, was summon- 
ed to appear before Pope Anastasius. But he made a 


‘specious apology for not appearing, and sent a vindica- 


tion of his work, in which he attenypted to prove that 


‘certain errors, of which Origen had been accused, were 
frerfectly consistent with the opmions of the orthodox. 


St Jerome attacked Rufinus’s translation. Rufirus com- 


‘posed an eloquent reply, in whieh he declared that he 


was only the translator of Origen, and did not consider 
himself bound to sanction ail his errors. Most ccele- 
siastical historians say that Rufinus was excommunicated 
by Pope Anastasius ; but for this no good evidence has 
In 407, he returned to Rome ; but the 


tired to Sicily, where he died in 410. 

His works are, 1. A Translation of Josephus ; 2. A 
Translation of several works of Origen; 3. A Latin 
Version of Ten Discourses of Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Fight of Basil’s; 4. Cromatius of Aquileia prevailed 
on him to undertake a Translation of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius, which engaged him almost ten 
years. He maile many additions to the body of the 
work, and continued the history from the 26th year 
of Constantine to the death of Theodosius the Great. 
Many parts of this work are negligently written, ma- 
ry things are recorded as facts without any authority 
but common report, any many things of great impor- 
tance are entirely omitted. 5. A. Vindication of Ori- 
gen. 
Commentaries on the prophcts Hosea, Joel, and Amos. 
8. Lives of the Hermits. 9.. An Explanation of the 
Creed. 

RUGEN, an island in the Baltic sea, on the coast of 
Pomerania, over against Stralsund, about 23 miles in 
length and 15 in breadth, with the title of a principali- 
ty. It is strong both by art and nature, abounds in corn 
and cattle, and now belongs to Prussia. The chief 
town is Bergen. FE. Long 14. 30. N. Lat. 54. 32. 

RUINS, a term particularly used for magnificent 
buildings fallen into decay by length of time, and 
whereof there only remains 2 confused heap o materials. 
ench are the ruins of the tower of Babel, of the tower 
of Pelus, two days journey from Vagdat, in Syria, on 
the banks of the Euphrates ; which are now no more 
than a heap of bricks; cemented with bitumen, and 
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whereo? we on'y perceive the plan to have been square. 
Such also are the ruins of a famous temple, or palace, 
near Schiras, in Persia, which the antiquaries will have 
to have been built by Ahasuerus, and which the Per- 
sians now call Tchelminar, or Chelminar ; g. d. the 40 
columns ; beeause there are so many columns remaining 
pretty entire, with the traces of others; a great quanti- 
ty of basso-relicvos, and unknown characters, sufficient 
to shew the magnificence of the antique architecture. 
The most remarkable ruins now existing of whole ci« 
ties are those of Patmyra and Perseponis, of the 


grandeur of which some idea may be formed from the 


views given in the plates referred to from these articles, 
to which may be added those of Hercutaneum and 
Pomprit. The magnificent ruins still remaining in 
Rome, Athens, &c. of. particular edifices, as temples, 


palaces, amphitheatres, aqueducts, baths, &e. it were 


cndless to enumerate, and beyond the plan of this work 
to represent. 

RUIZIA, a genus of plants belonging to the moa 
nadelphia class; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 37th order, Coluwmnzfera. 
dex. 

RULE, in matters of literature, a maxim, canon, 
or precept, to be observed in any art or science. 


Ruz, im a monastic sense, a system of laws or re« 


gulations, according to which religious houses are go- 


verned, and whieh the religious make a vow, at their 


entrance, to observe. Such are the rules of the Au- 
gustines, Benedictines, Carthusians, Franciscans, &c. 
See AuaustiInes, &c. 

Ruies of Court, in Law, are ecrtain orders made 
from time to time in the courts of law, which attorneys 
are bound to observe, in order to avoid confusion ; and 
both the plaintiff and defendant are at their peri] also 
bound to pay obedience to rules made in court relating 
to the cause depending between them. 

It is to be observed, that no court will make a rule 
for any thing that may be done in the ordinary course ; 
and that if a rule be made, grounded upon an affidavit, 
the other side may move the conrt against it, in order 
to vacate the same, and thereupon shall bring into court 
a copy of the affidavit and rule. On the breach and 
contempt of a rule of court an attachment lies; but it 
is not granted for disobedience to arule, when the party 
has not been personally served; nor for disobeying a 
rule made by a judge in his chamber, which is not of 
force to ground a motion upon, unless the same be en- 
tered. | 

A rule of court is granted every day the courts at 
Westminster sit, to prisoners of the King’s-bench or 
Fleet prisons, to go at large about their private affairs. 

Rue of Three. See Antrumetic and Propor-~ 
TION. } 

Rue, or Jtvler, an instrument of wood or metal, 
with several lines delineated on it; of great use in 


practical mensuration. ‘When a ruler has the lines of 


chords, tangents, sines, &c. it is called a plane scale. 

RUM, a species of brandy or vinous spirits, distilled 
from sugar-canes. 

Rum, according to Dr Shaw, differs from simple 
sugar-spirit, in that it contains more of the natural fla- 
vour or essential oil of the sugar-cane ; a great deal of 
raw juice and parts of the cane itself being 1sually fer- 
mented in the liquor or solution of which the rum is 

| prepared... 


See Botany Jne- 


Rum. 
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prepared. The unctuous or oily flavour of rum is often 
supposed to proceed frorn the large quantity of fat used 


‘in beiling the sugar; whieh fat, indecd, if coarse, will 


usually give a stinking flavour to the spirit in our distil- 
lations of the sugar liquor or wash, from our refining 


sugar-houses ; but this is nothing of kin to the flavour 


of the rum, which is really the effect of the natural 
flavour of the cane. | ) 
The method of making rum is this: When a sufficient 


stoek of the materials are got together, they add water 


to them, and ferment them in the common method, 
though the fermentation is always carried on very slow- 
ly at first ; beeause at the beginning of the season for 


making rum in the islands, they want yeast or some other | 


ferment to make it work: but by degrees, after this, 
they procure a sufficient quantity of the ferment, which 
rises up as.a head to the liquor in the operation ; and 
thus they are. able afterwards to ferment and make their 
rum with a great deal of expedition, and in large quan- 
tities. | 

When the wash is fully fermented, or toa due degree 


ef acidity, the distillation is carried on in the conmon 


way, and the spirit is made up proof: though some- 
times it is reduced-:to a much greater strength, nearly 
approaching to that of alcohol or spirit of wine ; and 
it is then called doxuble-distélled rum. It might be easy 
to rectify the sp:rit, and bring it to mueh greater pu- 


-rity than we usually find it to be of: for it biings over 
-in the distillation a very large quantity of the oil; and 


this is often so disagreeable, that the rum must be suf- 
fered to lie by a long time to mellow before it can be 
used ; whereas, if well reetified, it would grow mellow 
mueh sooner, and would have a much less potent fla- 
vour. 

The best state to keep rum in, both for exportation 
and other uses, is doubtless thst of aleohol or rectified 
spirit. In this manner it would be transported in one 
half the bulk it usually is, and might be let down to the 
common proof-strength with water when necessary : for 
the comnion use of making punch, it would likewise 
serve much better in the state of alcohol; as the taste 
would be cleaner, and the strength might always be 
regulated to a much greater exactness than im the or- 
dinary wey. 

The only use to which it would not so well serve in 
this state, would be tiie common practice of adultera- 
tion among our distillers ; for when they want tomixa 


large portion of cheaper spirit with the rum, their busi- 


ness is to have it of the proof-strength, and as full of 
the flaveuring oil as-they ean, that it may drown the 


‘flavour of the spirits they mix with it, and extend its 


own. Ifthe business of rectifying rum was more nicely 


managed, it seems a very practieable scheme to throw 


out so much of the oil, as to have it in the fine light 
state of a clear:spirit, but lightly impregnated -with it: 
in this case it would very nearly resemble araek,.as is 
proved by the mixing a very small quantity of it with a 
tasteless spirit, in which ease the whole bears a very near 
resemblance to arack -in flavour. 

Rum is usually very much adulterated in Britain’; 
some are so bare-faced as to do it with nalt-spirit ; but 
when it is done with molasses spirit, the tastes of both 
areso necrly allied, that itis not easily discovered. The 
best method of judging of it 1s by setting fire to a little 
efit; and, when it has burnt away all the inflamma. 
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ble pait, examining the phlegm both by the taste and 
smell. | 

Rum is a cousiderable island, one of the Hebrides, 
or rather one continued rock, of nearly 30 miles in cir- 
cumference. Itis the property of Mr Maclean of Coll ; 
contaius 400 inhabitants ; grazes cattle and sheep ; pays 
above 200]. rent annually : but has neither kelp, free. 
stone, nor hme. 

RUMELIA, in Geography, the same with aucient 
Greece ; now a part of Turkey in Europe. 

KUMEN, the paunch, or first stomach of such eni« 
mals as chew the cud ; thence called Ruminant Animals. 
See ANaTOMY, COMPARATIVE. 

RUMEX, Dock, a genus of plants belonging to the 
hexandria class, and in the natural method ranking un 
der the 12th order, Holoracce. Sce Borany Index. 

RUMINANT, in Natural History, is applied to an 
animal whichchews over again what ithas eaten before: 
which is popularly called chewing the cud. Peyer, ina 
treatise De Ruminantibus et Ruminatione, shows that 
there are some animals which real'y ruminate ; as oxen, 


sheep, deer, goats, camels, hares, and squirrels : and that 


there are others which only appear to doso, asmoles, cric- 
kets, bees, beetles, crabs, mullets, &c. The latter class, 
he observes, have their stomachs composed of muscu- 
lar fibres, by which the food is ground up and down as 
in those which really ruminate. Mr Ray observes, that 
ruminants are all four-footed, hairy, and viviparous ; 
some with hollow and perpetual horns, others with deci- 
duous ones, 

RUMP or tHe | SACRIFICE. Moses had ordained, 
that the rump and fat of the sheep that were offered for 
a peace-offering should be put upon the fire of the altar, 
(Lev. iii. Q. vii. 3. vill. 25. ix. 19.). The rump was 
esteemed the most delicate part of the animal. 

RUMPHIA, a genus cf plants belonging to the 
triandria class, and in the natural method ravking with 
those of which the order is doubtiul. See Borany 
Index. | 

RONCIMAN, ALexanpER, an eminent Scottish 
painter, was born in Edinburgh in the year 1736. He 
was the son of an architect, a profession which has a 
strong afhnity to thatof painting. ‘I he opportunity he 
thus enjoyed of examining his father’s drawings, gave 
him an early propensity to the art in general, which he 
very soon evinced by making sketches of any remar‘- 
able object, either of nature or art, that happened to 
come in his way. We are unacquainted with the 
gradual progress of his fertile genius ; but it is not to be 
supposed that he long remained satisfied with the de- 
lineations of straight lines, while the faseinating beau- 
ties of landscape lay upen to his inspection. Water 
that falls over a rugged preeipice in the form of cas- 
cades, or the foaming surges of the deep when carried 
hke hoar frost with impetuosity into the air, both aste- 
nish and delight bytheir awful grandeur. These objects, 
and sueh a3 these, would natural'y fire the genius of 
Runciman at en early period. 

He was bound an apprentice to John and Robert Nor- 
ries in the year 1750; the former of whom was a land- 
scape painter of very considerable eminence, and by his 
lustructions our young artist made rapid progress. About 
the year 1755, when only 19 years of age, he began pro- 


fessiona'ly to paint landscapes ; from whicli it appeared 


that they were by no.means first attempts, as they evin- 
cea 


Rum 
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man. ced hisardent application to study before he ventured to 
ys appear at the tribunal of the public. Yet, although these 


were excellent, they were nothing more than the dawn 
of that distinguished eminence to which he aftcrwards 
attained. His reputation asa painter of landscape con- 
tinued to increase during five years ; but such was the 
strength of his genius, and the amazing fertility of his 
invention, that he could not rest satisfied with eminence 
in a single department. About the year 1760 he suc- 
cesstullyattempted historical painting, i11whichhis mind 
had more ample scope than in pourtraying the solemnsi- 
lence of a field, a humble cottage, or a shepherd void of 
ambition. Six years of his life were devoted to the study 
and practice of thisimportant branch of the art, notwith- 
standing his situation was attended with numerous dis- 
advantages. Great, however, as his attainments were in 
this department, he never could be satisfied with him- 
self, till he had studied in Italy those masterly perform. 
ances which it was his highest ambition to imitate. 

He accordingly set out for Italy in the year 1766, 
when just 30 ycars of age, and during a residence of 
five years in that enchanting country, whcre speci- 
mens of his favourite art are met with in all their gran. 
deur and perfection, he continued to copy the best pic- 
tures of the ancient masters,in consequence of which his 
taste was very much corrected and improved. His con- 
ceptions were also greatly enlarged, by the steady con- 
templation of so many sublime works of the greatest aud 
most celebrated artists. The art of composition, which 
it is of the first consequence for an historical painter to 
understand, was onlyto be acquired from the study of its 
principles,as theseare exemplified in suchhighly finish- 
ed models ; and to these he applied himself with inde- 
fatigable industry. He caught the rich yet chaste co- 
louring of the Venetian school with such truth, that 
he was allowed to surpass all his competitors in this 
valuable quality. 

In the year 1771, Runciman returned to his native 
country, in the full possession of such improvements as 
were to be expected from the opportunities he enjoyed, 
and also with a judgment very muchmatured. It will 
readily be granted that he lad now some claim upon the 
patronage of his country, and we are happy to add that 
this was not withheld; for the Honourable Board of 
Trustees, and Sir James Clerk of Pennyenick, were a- 
mong his patrons ; and to Mr Robert Alexander in par- 
ticular, a respectable merchant in Edinburgh, his cuun- 
try was more inde}ted for the fostering of his rising ge- 
nius, than to the whole of its nobility. 

An academy for the study of drawing and painting 
was established in Edinburgh by the honourable trus- 
tees for the cncouragement of arts in Seotland, of which 
De la Cour and Pavilon, two French artists, of some 
ability, were successively chosen masters. When Pa- 
vilon died in 177), an application was made to Run- 
«iman to take charge of the academy, the laborious and 
Interesting duties of which he discharged much to his 
own honour and the benefit of his country. 

His masterly work in the Hall of Ossian at Penny- 
cuick, the seat of his patron Sir James Clerk, was pro- 
jected and begun by him soon after his return to Edin- 
burgh. Of this performance, the following account 
was given by a very eminent judge. 

_ “ The fate of old Ossian seems to have been pecu- 
liarly happy. Upon the eve nf being deserted by tradi« 
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tion, his only preserver, and even by the language it. Runciman. 
self, the genius of Macpherson, interposed, received the “~~ 


charge, and gave him to the world. 

** Fortunate in a translator, the Celtic bard has been 
equally so,inreceiving hisfame from thetasteand judce- 
ment of a critic, blest with every valuable quality 
and character. | 

“ ‘To complete the honours of the poet, nothing was 
wanting, but the attendancc of the sister art. It was 
therefore with uncommon pleasure, that I heard his be- 
ing adopted by a native artist, under the pstronage of a 
gentleman, distinguished by a fine taste and warm re- 
gard to the arts. The work, which is now finished, is 
the only original performance ever executed in Scot< 
land.” 

The next able performance of Runciman was the pic- 
ture of the Ascension, painted on the ceiling above the 
altar of the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh. 

The fire and feeling displayed in his King Lear, were 
conceived and executed ina manner not inferior to thoze 
of Shakespeare ; andthe Andromeda,from which Legit 
took his highly finished engraving, will bear a compari- 
son, i respect of colouring, with the works of Titian or 
Coricgio. He appears to have regarded his own histe« 
rical work of Agrippina landing the ashes of Germani« 
cus her husband, as a capital performance, in the execu 
tion of which he bestowed more than ordinary pains ; 
and posterity will determine that his opinion was just, 
as the ingenious Mr Brown bestowed upon it the 
highest encomiums. 

While his health permitted (which the painting the 
hall of Ossian had much impaired), he continued to su- 
perintend the business of the academy, and devoted his 
leisure hours to the drawing of historical pieces. He 
enjoyed a competency from his office as teacher, which 
with the emoluments arising from his other works, made 
him independent. He never formed any matrimonial. 
connection, but he had a natural son cal!ed John, who 
was bred to the occupation of a silversmith, and went 
afterwards to reside in London. 

. Runciman as a man, was possessed of great candouv 
and simplicity of manners, having a happy talent for 
conversation, whichmadesomeof the most distinguished 
literary characters, such as Hume, Robertson, Kaimeg, 
and Monboddo, extremely fond of his company; but 
the genuine worth of this cminent man, end his real 
goodness of heart, were only fully known to his most 
intimate friends. He could communicate information 
with great facility, and gave his best advice to young 
artists, with a view to further the progress of their im- 
provement. | 

As a painter, his character has been elegantly drawn 
by a brother artist, the accomplished Mr John Biown, 
who was better qualified than most men to makc a pre- 
per estimate ofhis merits. We shall lay this sketch be. 
fore our readers in his own words. 

* Mr Runciman was an artist by nature, eminently 
qualified to excel in all those nobler parts of the art, the 
attainment of which depends on the possession of the 
highest powersof the mind.—Though for a leng period 
of yearslabouringundcr every possible disadvantage, he 
completed works, which upon tke whole, are equal to 
the best of those of his coutemporaries, and in sume re- 
spects, it may be boldly asserted, that they are superio-. 
= His fancy was fertile, lis discernment of character 


x Xx keen, 
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Ruwaman keen, his taste truly elegant, and his conceptions always 
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‘Rupert. 


great.—T hough his genius seems to be best suitedto the 


grand and serious, yet many of hfs works amp'y prove, 


’ that he conld move with equal success in the less eleva- 


ted line of the gay and pleasing. His chief excellence 
was composition, the noblest part of the art, in which it 
is doubted whether he had any living superior. With 
regard te the truth, the harmony, the richuess, and the 
gravity of colouring ; in that style, in short, which is the 
peculiar characteristic of the ancient Venetian, 2nd the 
direct contrastto the modern English school he was un- 
rivalled. His works, it must be granted, like all those 
of the present times, were far from being perfect ; but 
it was Mr Runciman’s pecv}iar misfortune, that his de- 
fects were of such a nature, as to be obvious to the 
most unskilful.” 

The fine arts and his friends weredeprived of this ex- 
traordinary painter, on October 21st 1785. 

RUNDLET, or Runuer, a small vessel, contain- 
ing an uncertain quantity of any liquor, from 3 to 20 
gallons. | 

RUNGS, in a ship, the same with the floor or 
ground timbers; being the timbers which constitute 
her floor ; and are bolted to the keel, whose ends are 
rung-heads. | 

tunG-IHeads, in a ship, are made a little bending to 
direct the sweep or mold of the futtocks and navel- 
timbers ; for here the lines begin which make the com- 
pass and bearing of the ship. 

RUNIC, a term applied to the language and letters 
of the ancient Goths, Danes, and other northern na- 
tions. See ALPHABET. 

RUNNER, in the sea-language, a rope belonging to 
the garnet and the two bolt-tackles. It is rceived in a 
single block joined to the end of a pendant ; it has at 
one end a hook to hitch into any thing; and, at the 
other, a double block, into which is reeved the fall of 
the tackle, or the garnet, by which means it purchases 
more than the tackle would without it. 

RUNNING-~-rususn, a disease in the feet of horses, 
See Farnigery Index. | 

RUNNET, or Rennev, is the concreted milk found 
m the stomachs of sucking quadrupeds, which as yet 
have received uo other neurishnient, than their m»ther’s 
milk. In ruminating animals, which have several sta- 
machs, it is generally found in the last, though some. 
times in the next to it. Ifthe rmnnet is dried in the 
sun, ani then kept close, it may be preserved in per- 
fection for years. Not only the runnet itself, but also 
the stomach in which it is found, curdles miik wi:hout 
any previous preparatiov. But the common method 
is, to take the inner membrane of a calf’s stomach, to 
clean it well, to salt and hang i! up in brown paper: 
when this is u-ed the salt is weshed off, then it is ma- 
cerated in a I:tile water during the night, and in the 
morning the intusicn is poured into the mi’k to curdle 


‘it. But see nore particular’y the artic'e Curesge for 
-a proper receipt to make rurnet, upou which the qua- 
- ity of the cucese greatly depends. 


ROPER, a silver evin current in the East Indies, 
equal te about Qs. 6d. sterling. 

RUPERT, or Ropent. See Roper. 

RUPERT, prince palatine of the Rhine, &c. son of 
Frederic prince elector palatine of the Rhime and Ih. 
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subeth daughter of King James I. of Engiand, was born Rupert 
in 1619. He gave proofs of his bravery at the age of ~~ 


13 ; and in 1642 came over into England, and offer- 
ed his service to King Charles I. his uncle, who gave 
him a command in his army. At Edgehill he charged 
with incredible bravery, and made a great slaughter of 
the paviiamentarians. In 1643 he seized the town of 
(rencester ; obliged the governor of Litchfield to sur- 
render ; and having joined his brother Prince Maurice, 
reduced Bristol in three days, and passed to the reliet 
of Newark. In 1644 he marched to relieve York, 
where he gave the parliamentarians battle, and entire'y 
defeated their right wing ; but Cromwell charged the 
marquis of Newcastle with such an irresistible force, 
that Prince Rupert was entirely defeated. After this the 
Prince put himself into Bristol, which surrendered 
to Fairfax after a gallant resistance. ‘The king was so 
enraged at the loss of this city, so contrary to his ex- 
pectation, that he recalled all Prince Rupert’s commis- 
sions, and sent him a pass to go out of the kingdom. [n 
1648 he went to France, was highly complimented by 
that court, and kindly received by King Charles II. 
who sojourned there for the time. Afterward he was 
constituted admiral of the king’s navy ; attacked the 
Dutch ships, many of which he took; and having en- 
gaged with De Ruyter, obliged him to fly. He died 
in 1682, and was interred with great magnificence in 
King Henry VII.’s chapel, Westminster. Myr Grain- 
ger observes, that he possessed in a high degree that 
kind of courage which is better in an attack than a de- 
feuce ; and is less adapted to the land-service than that 
of the sea, where precipitate valour is in its element. 
He seldom engaged but he gained the advantage, which 
he generally lost by pursuing it too far. He was better 
qualified to storm a citadel, or even to mounta breacn, 
than patiently to sustain a siege ; and would have fur- 
nished an excellent hand to a general of a conler head. 

This prince is celebrated for the invention of prints 
in mezzotino, of which heis said to have taken the 
hint from a soldier’s scraping his rusty fussil. The 


first print of this kind ever published was done by his 


highness, and may be seen in the first edition of Eve- 
lyn’s Sculptra. ‘The secret is said to have been soon af- 
ter discovered by Sherwin an engraver, who made use 
of a loaded file for laying the ground. The prince, 
upon seeing one of his prints, suspected that his servant 
had lent him his too!, which was a channeled roller ; 
but upon receiving full satisfaction to the coatrary, he 
made him a present of it. The roller was afterwards 
laid aside ; and an instrument with. a crenelled e-lze, 
shaped like a shoemaker’s cutting knife, was used in- 
stead of i. He also invented a metal called by his 
name, in which guns were cast ; and contrived an ex< 
cellent method of boring them, for which purpose a 
water-mill was erected at Hackney-marsh, to the great 
detriment of the undertaker, as the secret died with 
the illustrious inventor. 

Rupent’s Drops, a sort of glass-drops with long and 
slender tails, which burst to pieces on the breaking off 
those tails in any part; said to have been invented by 
Prince Rupert, and therefore called by his name. Cone 
cerning thecauseof this surprising phenomenonscarcely 
any thing that bears the least appearance of probabi« 
lity has been offered, Their exp'o:ion, it is said, is at- 
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» tended in the dark with a flash of light ; and by being 
boiled in oil, the drops are deprived of their explosive 
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quality. 

RUPIN, or Rapin, a town of Germany, in the 
marquisate of Brandenburg. and capital of a duchy of 
the samename. It is divided mto the Old and the New. 
The Old was nothing but an ancient castle, very well 
furnished, the late king of Prussia, before his father’s 
death, residing there. New Rupin is seated on a lakc, 
and become a considerable place of trade, with a ma- 
oufactory of cloth. It is also noted-for brewers, E. 
mone. 13. 23. N- Lat. 53. 0. 

RUPPIA, a genus of plants, belonging to the te- 
trandria class; and inthe natural method ranking under 
the 15th order, Inundate. See Botany Index. 

RUSCUS, Kwnee-notity, or Butcher's Broom; a 
genus of plants, belonging to the dicecia class ; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 11th order, Sar 
anentacee. See Botany Index. 

The most remarkable species is the aculeatus, or com- 
mon bntcher’s broom, common in the woods in many 
parts of England. It has roots composed of many 
thick fibres which twine about each other; from which 
arise several stiff green stalks about three feet high, 
sending out from their sides several short branches, gar- 
nished with stiff, oval, heart-shaped leaves, placed a'ter- 
nately on every part of the stalk, ending with sharp 
prickly points. The flowers are produced in the 
middle, on the upper side of the leaves; they are small, 
znd cut into six parts; of a purple colour, sitting close 
to the midrib. They appear in June ; and the female 


flowers are succeeded by berries as large as cherries, of 


2 sweetish taste, which ripen in winter ; when they are 
of a beautiful red colour. As this plant grows wild in 
most parts of England, it is rarely admitted into gar- 
dens ; but if some of the roots be planted under tall 
trees in large plantations, they will spread into large 
clumps; and as they retain their leaves in wirter, at 
that season they will have a good cffect. 

RUSH. See Juncus, Botany Index. 

RUSHWORTH, Joun, the compiler of some use- 
fu) collections respecting the affairs of state, was born 
in Northumberland about the year 16{'7, and was de-~ 
scended of honourable ancestors. After attending the 
university of Oxford for some time, he removed to 
Lincoln’s Inn ; but the stndy of law not suiting his ge- 
nius, he soon deserted it, in order to seek a situation 
where he might more easily gratify his love for political 
information. Hefrequentlyattended themeetings of par- 
liament, and wrote down the speeches both of the king 
and members. During the space of 11 years, from 
1630 to 1640, when no parliament was held, he was an 
attentive observer of the great transactions of state in 
the star-chamber, the court of honour, and exchequer 
chamber, when all the judges of England assembled 
there on cases of great emergercy. Nor did he ne- 
glect to observe with a watchful eye those events which 
happened at a distance from the capital. He visited 
the camp at Berwick, was present at the battle of New- 
born, at the treaty of Rippon, and at the great council 
of York. 

In 1640 he was appointed assistant to Henry Elsynge 
clerk to the honse of commons, and thus had the best 
opportunities of being acquainted with their debates and 
proceedings. The commons considered him as a person 


mained at York. And when the parliament created Sir 
Thomas Fairfax their general, Rushworth was appointed 
his secretary, and discharged the office much to the ad- 
vantage of his master. When Fairfax resigned his com- 
mission, his secretary returned to Linco!n’s Inn, and 
was soon after (in 1651-2) chosen one of the committee 
that was appointed to deliberate concerning the pro- 
priety and means of altering or new modelling the com- 
mon law. He was elected one of the representatives for 
Berwick-upon-T weed to the parliament which Richard 
Cromwell assembled in 1658, and was re-elected by the: 
same town to the parliament which restored Charles II. 
to the crown. 

After the Restoration, he delivered to the king seve- 
ral books of the privy-council, which he had preserved 
in his own possession during the commotion: which then 
agitated the country. Sir Orlando Bridgeman keeper 
of the great seal chose him his secretary in 1677, an of 
fice which he enjoyed as long as Sir Orlando kept the 
seals. In 1678 he was athird time chosen member for 
Berwick, and a fourth time in the ensuing parliament 
in 1679. He was also a member of the parliament 
which was convened at Oxford. The different cfiices 
he had held afforded him favourable opportunities of ac- 
quiring a fortune, or at least an independencc ; yet, 
whether from negligence or prodigality, he was never 
possessed of wealth. Having run himself into debt, he 
was arrested and committed to the King’s Bench prison, 
Southwark, where he lingered for the last six years of 
his life in the most deplorable condition. Hismemory 
and judgment were much impaired, partly by age ard 
partly by the too frequent use of spirituous liquors. He 
died on the 12th of May 1690. 

His “ Historical Collections of private Passaces in 
State, weighty Mattcrs in Law, remarkable Proceed- 
ings in Parliament,” were published in folio at different 
times. The first part, comprehending the years between 
1618 and 1629, appeared in 1659. ‘The copy had 
been entrusted by Oliver Cromwell to Whitelock, with 
instructions to peruse and examine it. Upon perusing 
it he thought it necessary to make some a'terations and 
additions. The second part was published in 1680 ; the 
third in 1692; the fourth and last, which comes down 
to the year 1648, was published in 1701 ; and «ltoge- 
ther made seven volumes. ‘These underwent a sccond 
edition in 1721; and the trial of the earl of Strafford 
was added, which made the eighth. ‘This work has 
been much applauded by those who condemn the con- 
duct of Charles I. and accused of partiality by these who 
favour the cause of that unhappy monarch. One person 
in particular, Dr John Nelson of Cambridge, 1n a Col- 
lection of the Affairs of State published by the command 
of Charles IJ. undertook to prove, ‘ that Rushworth 
has conccaled truth, endeavoured to vindicate the pre- 
vailing detractions cf the late times, as well as their 
barbarous actions, and with a kind of rebound ta libel 
the government atsecond-han d.” This accusation seems 
to be carried too far. [is principles indeed led him to 
show theking and his adherents man unfavourable light, 
and to vindicate the proceedings of p:rliament ; yet it 
cannot justly be affirmed that he has misrepresented or 
falsified any of the speeches or facts which he has admit- 
ted into his collection. Perhaps he may have omitted 
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the party which he had espoused ; 
to be considered as an impartial historian who relates 
the whole truth, but as an honest lawyer, who states 
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Rushworth, some papers merely because they were unfavourable to all his facts fairly and candidly, but passes over such as Russel 
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; and is therefore not are injurious to his client's cause. 
RUSSELIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 4 
pentandria class. 


Sec Borany Index, 
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RUSSIA, the largest empire, and one of the most 
powerful states in the known world, is situated partly in 
Europe, partly in North America, but chiefly in Asia ; 
where it occupies that immense tract of country which 
extends from the Uralian mountains and the Caspian on 
the west, to Bering’s straits and the sea of Kamtschatika 
on the east, comprehending a great variety of tribes and 
nations, whose very names were, half a century ago, 
scarcely known to the west of Europe. This vast em- 
pire is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on 
the east by the Northern Pacific or Eastern Ocean ; on 
the south by the extensive C/inese territories, the Mogul 
empire, the Caspian sea, and part of Turkey ; and on 
the west by the Austrian dominions, the kmgdoms of 
Prussia and Sweden, and the Baltic. 

If we examine the extent of the Russian empire, we 
shall find it stretching from the western part of the island 
of Ozel in the Baltic in 22° E. Long. from Greenwich, 
to the eastern promontory of the Tscliutchki territory in 
172° E. from the same meridian ; thus including 150° 
of longitude ; while, from its most northern promontory 
in N, Lat. 78°, to the most southern point of 39° N. it 
compreherids 39° of latitude. Mr Tooke, computing its 
extent in British miles, estimates it at 9200 in length, 
and 2400 in breadth. Its absolute superficial measure in 
square miles can scarcely be ascertained. That of the 
Europcan part with the late addition of Finland is es- 
timated at 1,640,000 square English miles, exciusive 
of the new kingdom of Poland ; and the Asiatic part 
alone is so extensive as to exceed the whole of Europe. 

The whole Russian empire is, by the natural boun- 
dary of the Uralian mountains, divided into European 
and Asiatic Russia ; the former comprehending Russia 
Proper, Russian Lapland, Finland, Courland, Livonia, 
Ruesian Poland, the Taurican Chersonesus or Crim Tar- 
tary, and the country of the Kozaks, bordering on the 
sea of Azof; the latter including the country of the 
Samoeids, the vast district of Siberia, the country of the 
Tschutchki, the country of the Mongul Tartars, and 
some other districts that will be noticed hereafter. ‘The 
whole empire was, by Catharine IJ. divided into go- 
vernments, denominated in general from the names of 
their capital cities. Of these governments, by far the 
greater number belong to European Russia, the vast 
tract of the Asiatic part having been divided into only 
two governments, viz. that of 'Tobolsk to the west, and 
Irkutsk to the east. 

In enumerating the governments of European Russia, 
we shall begin with the north. whcre lies the extensive 
government of Archangel, stretching from the confines 
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of Sweden along the shores of the White sea and the 

Arctic ocean, to the Uralian chain. To the south of 
this, along the Asiatic frontier, as far as the sca. of 
Azof, are situated the governments of Vologda, Perm, 

Vyatka, Kazan, Simbirsk, Saratof, and the territory of 

the Don Kozaks. To the west of these last, along the 

sea of Azof and the Black sea, lies the government of 
Catharinoslaf, including 'Taurida and the Crimea. On 

the western side of the empire extend the acquisitions 

derived from the partition of Poland; and along the 

eastern shores of the Baltic lie the governments of 
Riga, Revel, St Petersburgh, Viborg, Kymenegard, 

Tavasthus, Abo, Kuopia Wasa, Uleabourg and Olonetz. 

The remaining governments which occupy the centre, 

are those of Novgorod, Tver, Kostroma and Yaroslavl, 

that lie chiefly to the north and east of the Volga; 
and those of Polotsk, Pskov, Smolensk, Moskva, Vla- 

dimir, Nizney-Novgorod, Moghilef, Kaluga, Tonla, 

Reazan, Tambof, Penza, Orel, Sieverskof, Tcherni- 

gof, Koursk, Kief, Kharkof, and Voronetz, lying prin- 
cipally to the west of the Volga (a). 

In the account which we are here to give of this ex- 
tensive cmpire, which has of late made so conspicuous a 
figure among the states of Europe, we shall first con- 
sider what may be called the permanent features of the 
empire, as the face of the country, the soil, the moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, and forests, the climate and seasons, 
end the most important natural productions; we shal] 
then trace its origin and progress in the history of its 
transactions, from which we shall deduce its progressive 
geography ; and we shall conclude with describing the 
more fluctuating circumstances, which constitute its po- 
litical and civil geography. 


In a tract of country so immense, which is calculated Face : 
to include a seventh part of the known continent, and count 


nearly a twenty-sixth part of the whole globe, its sur- 
face must present a great variety of appearances; but 
these are much more remarkable in Asiatic than in Eu. 
ropean Russia. The latter is distinguished chiefly by 
extensive plains, called steppes, that rival the deserts of 
Asia and Africa, presenting to the eye little more than 
a vast expanse of level sand, with very little appearance 
of vegetation. The chief situation of these steppes is to- 
wards the south, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
sea ot Azof, where they extend in length above 400 
British miles. In this part of the empire there are but 
few considerable elevations, and no mountains of im- 
portance, except on tlie eastern fronticr, and towards the 
south, between the Don and the Volga. The whole 
country is well watered with rivers, and contains numer- 

ous 


(a) In our orthography of the names of persons and places we have followed Mr Tooke, who has explained the 
principles of Russian orthography, in his History of Russia, vol. i. p. 130. 
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ous large and populous towns. In the north and east of 


Asixtic Russia, we see little more thanextensive marshy 
plains, covered with almost perpetual snow, aud crossed 
by broad rivers, which take their course to the Arctic 
ocean. In this part, and even towards the centre of 
Siberia, vegetation is so much checked by the severe 
cold, that few trees are to be seen ; but towards the 
south thereare vastforests of pine, fir, larch, aid trees of 
a similar nature. In some parts of this division of the 
empire, especially about lake Baikal, the scenery is 
beautiful and picturesque. Here, too, the country 
abounds in steppes, which are still more extensive than 
those of the European part. 

As these steppes are among the most striking pecu- 
liarities of the Russian empire, it may be proper to eon- 
sider them rather minutely. ‘These steppes resemble, in 
meny respects, the sandy deserts of Africa ; but though 
their soil is composed of the same materials, theyarenot 
so barren of vegetation, exhibiting here and there scat- 
tered patches of thin grass, and at distant intervals, 
small stunted thickets. In general thcy are destitute of 
wood, though in a few places we find small forests of 
birch trees. They abound with salt lakes, but streams 
of fresh water are uncommon. The most remarkable 
steppes are, as we have sai, those of Asiatic Russia,and 
of these there are four that merit particular notice. One 
of these extends between the rivers Volga and Ural, and 
was formerly called the Katmuk steppe. On the north 
it skirts the floetz mountains that proceed from the 
Uralian chain, while to the south it borders on the Cas- 
pian. This sandy plain contains a few districts thatare 
well adapted to the purposesof agriculture, but in gene- 
ral it is destitute of wood and fresh water; It abounds 
in salt lakes, and is very thinly inhabited. The second 
great steppe is that which extends between the Tobol 
and the Irtysh, and between this latter river and the 
Alay and the Oby, as far as the influx of the Irtysh into 
the Oby. This comprehends a most extensive territory, 
containing numerous forests of birch, pines, and firs, 
interspersed with salt lakes, and in most places well cal- 
culated for pasturage and agriculture. The greater part 
of this steppe lies in the government of Tobolsk. A 
third comprehends that large tract that lies beyond the 
river Tshulim, between the Oby and the Yenissy, asfar 
as the shores of the Arctic ocean. In this steppe there 
is much wood, especially towards the south, where there 
are considerable forests. Eastward from this, between 
the Yenissy, the Tunguska, and the Lena, lies a fourth 
desert, resembling the last inits appearance, and the na- 
ture of its soil, but containing less wood. A great 
part of this steppe lies in the government of Irkutsk. 

The mountains in Asiatic Russia are indeed more 
numerous, but are not remarkable for their height. The 
rivers are large and majestic, and are navigable for a 
considerable extent. 

The soil is of course extremely various. That of the 
horthern parts is marshy, and little susceptible of culti- 
vation, but the south abounds in rieh and fertile plains. 
The most fertile part of European Russia is that between 
the Don and the V olga, from the government of Voro- 
netsk to that of Simbirsk. Here the soil consists of a 

lack mould, strongly impregnated with nitre, and is 
Sorich, that the fields are never manured. The harvests 
are abundant, andthe natural pastures render the sowing 
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of artificial grasses unnecessary. Most parts of Siberia 
are totally incapable of agriculture and improvement. 
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We have already remarked that Russia is rather a flat Mountains. 


than a mountainous country, and this character is parti- 
cularly applieable to the European part. The most ele- 
vated region of this division lies in the road between 
St Petersburgh and Mosco, and is commonly called the 
mountain of Volday, though denominated by the na~ 
tives Vhisokaya Plostehade, or the elevated ground, 
This mountain is flat at the top, is surrounded with 
large sand hiils, interspersed with granite rocks, and has 
in its vicinity several lakes and groves. In this moun- 
tain are the sources of the rivers Duna, Volga, and 
Dniepr. 

To the south-west, boundingthe steppeof the Dniepr, 
lie the mountains of Taurida, which are rather roman- 
tic from their adjacent scenery, than remarkable for 
their height. Between them and the shores of the 
Blaek sea lie beautiful valleys, abounding with olives, 
figs, and pomegranates, while the steepest cliffs of the 
mountain are adorned with the red bark and evergreen 
foliage of the arliutus. These valleys are very produc- 
tive in vineyards,and feed numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats. 

The largest mountainous tract of European Russia 
is that of Olonetz, that lies between the Swedish 
frontiers and the White sea. This chain occupies a 
space of nearly 15°, or above 1000 British miles, run- 
ning almost due north. This chain is of no great 
height, but its northern part is covered with perpetual 
snow. ‘These mountains are very richin mineral pro- 
ducts, which will be noticed hereafter. 

The Uralian mountains, that separate Europea from 
Asiatic Russia, have been sufficiently described in the 
afticle GEotocy, N° 131, 135. 

The mountains of Asiatie Russia are more numerous 
and more important. ‘hey include the Altaic chain, 
the mountains of Savansk, of Yablonnoy, and Stanovoy, 
forming thesouthern boundary between the Russianand 
Chinese empires, and the classicalrange of Caucasus, ex- 
tending between the Caspian and the Black sea. Of 
these, the Altaic ehain has also been suffieiently descri- 
bed under Grotocy, N° 132; and asthe other nioun- 
tains to the sonth and east may be eonsidered as a con- 
tinuation of the same chain, they need not occupy our 
attention in the present artiele. 


The ridge of Mount Caucasus divides Russia from: 


Turkey to the west, and from Persia to the east, and ex- 
tends between the Euxine and the Caspian for about 
400 British miles. It is not of any considerable breadth, 
being in no part more tlian 20 or 30 miles across, and in. 
some places not more than five or six. Its height is con- 
siderable, and its summits are covered with eternal ice 
and snow. The valleys at its foot abound in forest 
trees ; and the bowels of the mountain contain veins of 
silver, lead and copper. 
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Among the monntainsof the Russian empire we must Volcanoes. - 


not omit the volcanoes of Kamtschatka. The whole of 
this peninsula is divided lengthwise by a chain of lofty, 
rocky mountains, commonly covered with snow, and 
shooting into conical summits that very frequently emit 
smoke, and sometimes burst out into flame. We do not 
find, however, that they pour out lava, or water, like 
the European volcanoes. Many of them appear to be 

extinct, 
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extinct, but their former voleanic state 1s evinced by 
the appearance of craters at their summits. In the 
neighbourhood of these volcanoes there are hot springs, 
not inferior in temperature to those of Iceland, and like 
them throwing up jets of water with a great noise, but 
to an inconsiderable height. 

The -seas that are connected with Russia are the 
Arctic ocean, and that part of the Pacific which has 
been called the eastern Archipelago, forming its nor- 
thern and eastern boundaries; the inland seas of the 
Baltic, the Black sea, the sea of Azof, the Caspian, the 
sea of Aral, and the sea of Okhotsk. Some account of 
these, except the sea of Okhotsk, will be found under 
their respective articles in this work. 

The sea of Okhotsk may be considered as a large 
gulf lying between the peninsula of Kamtschatka to the 
east, and the country of the Tungousi to the west. Its 
entrance from the Pacific ocean is closed bya chain of 
small islands, called the Kourilskie islands, and. within 
these are the two large islands of Ezzo and Sackhalin. 
Its principal port is Okhotsk, at the mouth of the 
small river Okhota, and to the north-east it has a con- 
siderable branch called the sea of Pengina. 

The shores of Russia are hollowed out into numerous 
indentations, forming several impurtant bays and gulfs. 
The most remarkable of these are, the gulf of Finland 
in the Baltic, that of Archangel-in the White sea, the 
bays of Oby and of Enissy in the Arctic ocean ; the 
bay of Anadhir in the eastern Archipelago ; the large 
gulf of the sea of Okhotsk, called the sea of Pengina, 
and the harbour of St Peter and St Paul in the southern 
extremity of Kemtschatka. 

Tlils extensive empire is watered by numerous and 
important rivers, which traverse it in every direction. 
‘These we shall class, not according to the divisions of 
the empire through which they pass, but according to 
the seas or oceans into which they flow. 

The rivers which flow into the Baltic are, the Duna 
and the Neva. Those which fall into the White sea 
are the Onegaand the Dvina to the west, aud the Kei- 
loi and the Mesan to theeast. Into the Arctic ocean 
flow the Cara, the Petshora or Bolshaia Petshora, the 
Oby, which receives the Irtysh ; the Tobol, the Ye- 
nissy, the Khatanga, the Lena, the Yana, the In- 
dighirka, and the Kolyma. Those which flow into the 
eastern Pacific are, the Anadhir and the Kamtschatka. 
Into the Caspian sea fall the Yemba or Emba, the 
Ural or Yaik. the Volga, receiving the Kamma, and the 
Okha and the Terek. T[astly, there flow into the 
Black sea, the Khuban, the Don, the Dniepr .or Ni- 
eper, the Bog or Bogue, and the Dniestr or Niester. 
Of these rivers we have already given an account of the 
Don, the Dvina, the Irtysh, the Lena, the Nieper, the 
Niester, the Oby, and the Onegz, under their respective 
titles, and an account of the Volga will be found under 
that head: We shall here add a brief view of the re- 
maining rivers. 

The Duna, sometimes called the western Dvina, rises 
between the -provinces of Pskov and Smolensk, and 
takes a north-westerly course for about 500 miles, till it 
falls into the Baltic at Riga. This river has some con- 
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siderable and dangerous falls; and when the ice breaks as 


up on the approach of warm weather, vast quantities of 
it are hurried down the stream, so as frequeutly to do 
much injury to the port of Riga. 

Ofthose rivers which flow into the Arctic ocean, the 
Cara is one of the most inconsiderable, were it not that 
it completes the boundary between Europe and Asia 
to the north. It runs from the Uralian mountains to 
the sea of Karskoye, a distance of about 140 miles. 

The Petchora rises in the Uralian mountains, in the 
government of Vologda, runs across the government of 
Archangel, and fills into the Arctic ocean at Poosto- 
zertsk, after a course of about 450 miles. 

The Tobol rises in the chain of mountains, that sepa- 
rate the government of Ufa from the country of the 
Kirghistzi, and empties its: lt intothe Irtysh at 'Tobolsk, 
after receiving numerous tributary streams. 

The Yenissy or Enyssi, is formed by the junction of 
two rivers, viz. the Kanisara and the Veikem or Bay- 
kema, which belong to China. It first enters the Rus- 
sian dominions, where alone it has the name of Yenissy, 
at the mouth of the Bon-Kemtshyng, and after running 
northward, and forminga baycontaining several islands, 
it falls into the Arctic ocean about 2° eastward of the 
mouth of the Oby. 

The Khatanga rises from a lake in the government of 
Tobolsk, and falls into a large bay of the Frozen ocean, 
called Khatanskaia Guba. Its course is through a low 
and very marshy country. | 

The Yana rises from a little lake in about 64° N. 
Lat. andafter makingsome small turns, runs northwerd 
to the Arctic ocean, forming five considerable arms that 
empty themselves into a capacious bay. 

The Indighirka rises near the source of the Yana, but 
on the other side of the mountains. At its efflux inte 
the Arctic ocean after a course of 1200 versts (a), it 
forms four great arms. 

The Anadhir rises in the country of the Tschutchki. 
Its bed is sandy, its channel very broad, and its current 
slow. It is so shallow that it can scarcely be crossed by 
the common ferry boats of the country, though these 
draw no more than two feet of water. It takes its 
course through a flat country, which on the north side 
of the river is destitute of wood, but overgrown with 
moss, affording pasture to innumerable herds of rein 
deer ; but on the south well wooded and abounding 
with verdure. It falls into a considerable bzy a little 
south of the tropic of Cancer, called the’bay of Anadhir. 

The Kamtechatka takes a short course {rom south to 
north, along the peninsula of that name, till, not far 
{rom its mouth, itturns to the south-east, and falls into 
a bay nearly opposite to Bhering’s isiand. 

The Amoor was formerly reckoued among the rivers 
of Russia, but was lately ceded entirely to China. 

Of the rivers that fall into the Caspian sea we have 
to notice the Yemba, the Ural, and the Terek. The 
first of thee rises in the most southern part of the Ura- 
lian chain, and is the most eastern of «ll the rivers that 
fall into the Caspian. It forms part of the boundary 
between the country of the Kirghishes andthe Usinskoy 
government. The Ural or Yaik is a river ‘of consider-~ 

able 
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Tt rises in the Uralian mountains, 


burg, and receiving several streams, it flows into the 
Caspian at Gourief. Its name is said to have been 
changed trom Yaik to Ural, on account of a dangerous 
insurrection of the tribes that inhabited its banks. The 
Terek originates in Mount Caucasus, on the highest 
ridges that form the frontiers of Georgia. Its course is 
rapid, and in the autumn the melted snows rush down 
from the mountains in such torrents into the plain 
beueath, as to sweil this river eight or ten feet above its 
usual level, so that it overflows the adjacent country, 
and not untrequently shifts its bed. It falls into the 
Caspian at Kizliar, after forming two branches, with a 
considerable island between them. 

The Kuban and the Rogue are the only important 
rivers of those which flow into the Black sea, that have 
not been noticed in their places in the general alphabet 
of this work. Of these the Kuban, anciently deno- 
minated Hypanis, rises at the foot of Mount Caucasus, 
and is formed chiefly by the confluence of several tri- 
butary streams. It takes a direction nearly westward, 
running along the parallel of 45° N. Lat. and falls in- 
to the Black sea, opposite the isle of Taman, in the 
straits of Kafa. Its stream is smocth and gentle, not 
obstructed by waterfalls, and, though not deep, 1s well 


adapted to purposes of inland navigation. Its banks are. 


fertile, and near its source are eonsiderable forests. 

The Bogue rises in Poland, and formerly constituted 
part of the boundary between that kingdom an:! the 
Russian empire, as at present towards its mouth it forms 
put of the frontier between Russia and Turkey. It 
falls into the Black sea at Otchakof. 

The Russian empire, considering its size, does not 
abound in lakes. These are proportionally most numer- 
ous in European Russia, where we find the lake of 
Imandra in Russian Lapland ; those of Ladoga, Onega, 
and Peipus, in the neighbourhood of St Petersburgh ; 
Bielo-Ozero, or the White lake, in the government of 
Novgorod; and thosé which’give rise to the river Volga, 
the principal of which’is Seliger, in the government of 
‘Tver. avers 2 J. 

The Asiatic lakes are not numerous ; but one of them, 
the lake or sea of Baikal, is highly important from its 


magnitude, and from the commercial intercourse which 


it promo'es between the adjacent provinces. The 
other lakes of this part of Russia are these of Altyn- 
Noor, or the Golden lake, and of Altyn or Telitzko. 

Most of these lakes have been already notieed under 
their proper heads in the general alphabet ; tnt as the 
account there given, excepting that of Baikal, differs 
in some respects from the de:cription of them by the 
latest geogranhers, we shall here add the account of the 
Russian lakes given by Mr Tooke. 

The lake of Ladoga is situated in the goverument of 
Vyborg, between’ the gulf of Finland and the lake of 
Onega, which in ancient times is said to have been de- 
nominated Nebo. I[t is reckoued one of the largest 
lakes in Europe, the length of it being about 175, and 
its breadth 105 versts. It produces a vast number of 
seals, On account of the perilous storms to which it is 
lable, and the several sand banks that are ever shifting 
their position, Peter the Great caused the famous La- 


doga canal to be dug elong its shore, from the Volkhof. 
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into the Neva, which canal is 104 versts long, 10 sa" Russia. 


jénes* broad, 14 sajéne deep, and has 25 sluices. By 
the Neva the Ladoga is connected with the Baltic; 
by the Svir with the Onega; and by the Volkhof with 
the Ilmen. Into the canal flow the rivers Lipke, 
Nasia, Sheldika, Lava, and Kabena; into the lake, the 
rivers Pasha, Siewes, Glet, &. whereas the Neva alone 
runs out of it. Doth shores of the lake belong to Rus- 
sia, and these have everywhere a flat coast and a sand 

beach. On this shore it has also a few low fishery 
islands, and a sandy bottom. That part of the northern 
side which lies in the government ot Olonetz has marble 
on Its eoast, whence some of tliose beautiful and durable 
kinds of Finnish marble are brought to St Petersburgh. 
As the bed of this lake, for a great extent, is in the 
lowest part of the country, it receives, besides the above- 
mentioned rivers, the waters that come from the alum 
hills ; all of which have no other outlet-than the Neva. 


eee mae? 
* A sajene 
is about 
feet 
English. 
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The lake Onega is situated in the government of Onega. 


Olonetz, between the Ladoga and the White sea. Its 
length is hetween 180 and 2U0 versts, and its breadth 
from 60 to 80. Like the Ladoga, it contains a few 
islands consisting of marble, and in all other properties 
ismuch the same. With other rivers, the Vitegra falls 
into it onthe south-east side, whichriver takes its rise not 
far from the Kofsha, and this river falls into the Bielo- 
ozero. On the Kofsha is tle old Ladoga, and on the Vi- 
tegra, theold Vitegorskaia, which areonly about 40versts 
asunder. Now, as from the Onega the navigable river 
Svir runs into the Ladoga, and from the Bielo-ozero 
the Sheksna flows into the Volga, there needs only a 
canal to be cut the said distance of 40 versts, for con- 
necting the Neva with the Volga, which would be much 
more convenient for the navigation here than the pis- 
sage by Vishuoi-Volotshok, because there are no water- 
falls, and therefore all the danger and trouble attend- 
ing them in the present passage would be obviated. 
The lake Peipus, ealled by the Russians Tshudskoe- 
ozero, lies between the governments of Pscove, Reval, 
Riga, and St Petersburgh ; is in length about 80 and 
in breadth about 60 versts. It is connected with the 
Pscove lake by a very broad ehannel, about 50 versts 
in length. From this lake proceeds the river Narova, 
eommunicating through the Embach with the Vertz- 
erb, and from this lat‘er runs the Fellin to the gulf of 


‘Riga, so that an inland navigation might easily be form- 
ed between lake Peipus and the Baltic, though-at pre-. 


sent the eommodities conveyed along the Narova to Nar- 
va, must be carried a considerable way by land, owing 
to the numerous falls in that river. In this-lake there 
are a few sinall islands, one of whiclr has three villages 
upon it, and is well furnished with wood. 

The Biclo-ezero, or White lake, is in the same govern- 
ment with the foregoing ; is about 50 versts long and 
30 broad, and receives into it several smaller streams. 
The only one that flows out of it is the Sheksna, which 
falls into the Volga. The water of this lake is clear, 
having a bottom partly clay and partly stony. The 
clay is generally of a white colour, and in stormy wea- 
ther causes a strong white foam upon the surface of the 
water. 
leke first obtained the name Bielo, or white. 
with fish and crabs. 

The lake Tshany is situated partly in the government 
of 
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It is deubtless from this eircumstance that the. 
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of Tobolsk, and partly in that of Kolhyvan. It com- 
municates with the lakes Molski and Abishkan, is of 
very considerable circuit, and abounds in fish. 

The lake Ihnen, formerly Moisk, lies in the govern- 
ment of Novgorod, being about 40 versts Jong and 30 
broad. It receives the rivers Mista, Lovat, Skelton, &c. 
and gives birth tothe Volkhof aigne. 

The Altyn-Noor, or Teletzkoe-ozcro, lics in the go- 
vernment of Kolhyvan, on a very considerable elevation 
of the Altai mountains, by which it is also entirely sur- 
rounded. Its length is computed at 126, and its great- 
est breadth at 84 versts. From this lake arises the fa- 
mous river By, which, at its junction with the Katunia, 
takes the name of Oby. 

European Russia abounds in wood; and numerousex- 
tensivc forests are seen in various districts, especially be- 
tween St Petersburgh and Mosco, and between Vla- 
dimir and Arzones. It is supposed that the Riphzean 
forest, so celebrated in antiquity, occupied the southern 
part of Enropean Russia, where now extends a plain 
covered with a thick and fertile coat of black mculd. 
‘The forests in some part of Asiatic Russia are also im- 
mensely large, especially towards the south. On the 
west of the government of Irkutsk, an enormous, dark, 
and marshy forest of resinous trees, extends to the river 
Kan ; but the northern and eastern parts of Siberia are 
bare of wood. 

When we consider that the Russian empire occupies 
an extent from north to south of nearly 40°, we may 
rationally conclude that the climate and seasons of so 
vast a tract must be extremely diversified. According- 
ly we find that while the northern regions are exposed 
to almost perpetual frosts, some of the’southern districts 
enjoy the purest atmosphere and the mildest sky. While 
the former is doomed to the utmost sterility, the latter 
is so fertile as to produce in the most lavi-h abundance 
all the vegetable riches of the most favoured climates. 

One of the latest writers on the climate of Russia, M. 
Hermann, has divided the empire into four regions, 
which are thus distinguished. 

1. The very cold region, extending from 78° to 60° 
of north latitude. This region comprehends the go- 
vernments of Vyborg, O:onetz, Archangel. Tobolsk, 
the grester pert of Irkutsk, Vologda, a part of Perme, 
Nevgorod and St Petersburgh. 

2. The cold region, extending from 60° to 55°, and 
including the governments of Reval, Riga, Polotsk, 
Pscoy, Tver, Mosco, Yaroslavl, Vladimir, Kostroma, 
Viaetka, the greater part of Perme and Kazan, a part 
of Irkutsk, Kolhyvan, Ufa, Simbirsk, Nishney-Novgo- 
rod, Kaluga, and Smolensk. 

3. The moderate region, extending from 55° to 50°, 
including the governments of Moghilet, Tchernigof, 
Orel, Kursk, Tula, Tambof, Penza, the greater part of 
Kief, Kharkof, Voronetsk, Riazan, Saratot, Kaluga, 
Sinbirsk, Ufa, Kolhyvan, and a part of Irkutsk, Kazan, 
Nishney-Novgorod and Smolensk. 

4, The hot region, extending from 50° to the mest 
southern partof Russia, including Taurida, Ekatarinoslaf, 
the greater part of Caucasia, and apart of Kief, Kharkof, 
Vorenetsk, Scratof, Ufa, Kolhyvan, and Irkutsk. 

From the above cnumeration we find that one of the 

tussian governments possesscsall the varieties of climate 
and season, and that many of them are so divided as to 
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enjoy the advantages of two climates. We shall de- 
scribe the nature of the climate and ehanges of the sea- 
son, as they occur in each of these divisions, confining 
ourselves chiefly to the extremes of St Petersburgh and 
Taurida, as being most interesting. 

In many distriets of the first region there is scarcely 
any summer ; for the three or four months in which it 
does not snow, scarcely deserve that name. As in most 
parts of the globe, however, the eastern districts of this 
region are much colder and more barren than those on 
the western side; the fruits that come to maturity 
round St Petersburgh, and in the government of Vy- 
borg, are not found under the same latitude in Siberia. 
Even the weather of St Petersburgh, however, is suf. 
ficiently rude, and the climate here is unsettled and uns 
friendly. Inthe winter of 1798 and 1799, the eoldest 
ever known in that country, the mercury in Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer stood at St Petersburgh at 39° below 0, 
and even at Mosco, the same thermometer fluctuated 
during 35 successive days between —30° and —40°. 
The spring in this region (i.e. about St Petersburgh), 
has in gencral much frost, snow, and rain ; but the short 
summer is for the most part fair and fine. The longest 
day is here about 184 hours, and the evening twilights 
are so uncommonly luminous, as readily to enable per- 
sons to read and write. The very sultry days are in 
general but few, and these are amply compensated by 
the cool evenings, nights and mornings. ‘The autumn 
has scldom many bright days, but is for the most part 
cloudy, wet, and boisterous. The winter is always se- 
vere ; and as the atmosphere is generally dry, even in 
snowy weather, this season is so healthy, that the small- 
est nuinber of deaths is found to happen during winter. 
The shortest day is only five hours and a half, and 
though considerable light is reflected from the snow, yet 
when the atmosphere is cloudy, candles canbe dispensed 
with but for a very short time. During this season the 
river Neva, the lakes in the vicinity of St Petersburgh, 
and even the gulf of Finland, as far as the islands of the 
Baltie, are covered with ice nearly a yard in thiekness. 
On an average, there are annually from 150 to 190 
days of frost, during which the ground is frozen to the 
depth of nearly three feet. 

This severity of climate, apparently so inimical to 
health and comfort, is considered by the inhabitants 
as one of their greatest blessings. By the extent of ice 
and snow, distanees are shortened, or at least travelling 
is facilitated, so that people, horses, and carriages with 
the heaviest burdens, cross the Neva, and the other 
rivers, lakes, and eanals, in all directions. Ice cellars 
here form a necessary of life, for by their means _provi- 
sions of all kinds are preserved during summer. Hence 
every house is provided with one of them; and in the 
beginning of February they are filled with large blocks 
eut from the river. ‘The ice also promotes the amuse- 
ments of theinhabitants, as we shall shew in the sequel 
of this article. Indeed, so essential is this severity of 
season to the comfort of the inhabitants, that when the 
winter is unusually mild, the roads are nearly im- 
passable, and the provisions, which are always preser- 
ved in a frozen state, can scarcely be kept from pu- 
trefact’on. 

In this region the aurora borealis is very frequent, 
and its coruscations peculiarly vivid ; storms of thunder 

; and 
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ssfa, and lightning are neithet numerous, violent, nor last- 
yw ing; high winds are not predominant, and it seldom 
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kinds of fruits may be produced here without trouble, — lussia. 


hails, though hoar-frosts are very common. 

In the second region the summer is indeed short in 
many parts ; but in most of them it is so warm, and the 
days are so long, that the truits of the e«rth usually come 
to maturity in a shorter time than in other places. The 
winter in this region, especially in the governments of 
Irkutsk, Perme, Vietka, &c. is in general very se- 
vere. 

In the third region the winter is also long and cold, 
especially in the governments of Irkutsk, Kolnyvan, 
and Ufa. This, however, is owing rather to the lofty 
mountains with which these districts abound, than from 
their high degree of latitude. The governments be- 
longing to this region in European Russia, however, 
usually enjoy a short and mild winter, and a fine warm 
summer. 

In the fourth region the winters are short, and, ex- 
eept in some parts of Irkutsk and Kolhyvan, not very 


and are for the most part so already. ‘The best kinds of “—— 


olive and fig trees may be cultivated here; and cven 
the sesamum plant never decays. Orange, lemon, and 
citron trees, an! particularly the cedrat, the most excel- 
lent species of them, would bear the winter extremely 
well with a little care. The vine would be constantly 
improving, if a judicious selection were but made of the 
stocks for planting, if greater attention were paid to 
the various effects of the soil and situation of the vine- 
yards, and if more care were taken in working the must 
and keeping the wine. For the use of the apothecaries 
aud manufactnrers a number of excellent drugs and dyes 
might be produced, which are at present brought from 
the isles of the Archipelago, from Greece, from Asia 
Minor, and Persia; several of them are now seen here 
growing wild. Likewise many hard and useful kinds 
of wood especially coloured, fit for inlaid wo.k, might 
here be propagated; perhaps in some tracts even the su- 


gar cine would thrive *.” * Tooke's 
eold ; and the summer is warm, and in many parts very The productionsof Russia would afford an ample field View of the 
dry. One of the most delightful districts inthis region for the investigation of the naturalist ; and this part of / lise 
is that of Taurida, of which M. Pallas has given the its natural history has been fully illustrated by the en- teens 


following animated description. 

© One of the mildest and most fertile regions of the 

empire is the beautiful semicircular and emphitheatral 
vale fornied by the Tauridan mountains along the shores 
of the Euxine. These valleys, which are blessed with 
the climate of Anatolia and the lesser Asia, where the 
‘winter is scarcely sensible, where the primroscs and 
spring-saffron bloom in February and often in January, 
and where the oak frequently retains its fohage through 
the whole winter, are, in regard to botany and rural 
economy, the noblest tract in Taurida, and perhaps in 
the whole extent of the empire. Here, on all sides, 
thrive and flourish in open a'r the ever-verdnt laurel, 
the olive tree, the fig, the lotus, the pomegranate, and 
the celtis, which perhaps are the remains of Grecian 
eultivation ; with the manna-bearing ash, the turpen- 
tine tree, the tan-bark tree, the strawberry tree trom 
Asia Minor, and many others. This last particularly 
covers the steepest cl: ffs of the shore, and beautifies them 
in winter by its perpetual foliage, and the red rind of 
its thick stem. In these happy vales the forests consist 
of fruit trees of every kind, or rather they form only a 
large orchard left entirely to itself. On the shores of 
the sea the caper-bus! es prop gate themslves sponta- 
neously ; without the assi-tance of art the wild or plant- 
ed vine stems climb the loftiest trees, and, twining with 
the flowery five-leaved ivy, torm festoons and hedges. 
The contrast~ of the orchards, and the rich verdure, 
with the beautiful wildness presente i by the adjacent 
mountains and rocks, which ins me places rise among 
the clouds, and in others are fallen in ruins; the natu- 
ral fountains and cascades th::t agreeal) y present their 
rushing waters ; lastly, the near view of the sea, where 
the s ght is lost in the unbounded j,rospect ; all these 
be: uties together form so picturesque and delightful a 
whole, that even the enraptured muse o: the poet or the 
pain er would be unable to conceive a more captivating 
scene. 

‘In these enchanti: g val'eys, to the benefit of the em- 
pire, which nowhere possesses so fine a climate, might 
the useful pro:!ucts of Asia Minor, and of the southern 
parts of Europe, be made indigenous. The superior 
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lightened travellers who were lately employed in the 
examination of the empire. We can here give only a 
brief sketch of the result of their inquiries. 

In the central parts of European Russia are found 
most of the animals which are common to it with the 
rest of Eurepe. The finest horses here are those of Li« 
thuanisand Livonia, the former possessing great strength, 
the latter excelling in speed. The spirit and beauty of 
the Tartarian horses have been long celebrated ; and in 
the Taurida, where this breed is much cultivated, these 
qualities have been improved by the introduction of 
Turkish and Arabian stallions. Near Archangel, the 
horses are small, and resemble those in the north of Bri- 
tain. The country near Archangel is remarkable for 
fine pasturage, and an excellent breed of cattle; but in« 
deed cattle abound in most parts of the empire. The 
sheep in the northern provinces are of a middle size, 
with short tails and coarse wool ; but those in the south. 
are long-tailed, and thcir wool is of a superior texture* 
but the beet wool is procured froma the district of Kazan. 
We have seen that the province of Taurida abounds in 
sheep, which constitute the chief riches of the inhabi- 
tants. Some opulent farmers in this district possess 
50,000 sheep ; and 1600 is by no means an uncommon 
flock. Goats and swine also abound throughout Euro. 
pean Russia; and the rein-deer is not unknown in the 
most northern governments. In the north, too, are 
found the elk, the wolf, the lynx, and the sea bear : 
and in themost southcrn districts the camel is sometimes 
met with. 

Asiatic Russia is remarkable for the rein-deer, which. 
there pertorms the office of the horse, the cow, and the 
sheep. In the south are found the wild horse, and the 
wild ass ;_ while the argali, or wild sheep, is often hunt- 
ed in Siberia. and the regions of Mount Caucasus pre- 
sent the furious bison. Here, too, are seen the ibex, 
and the chamois. Near Lake Baikal are found the 
stag, the musk animal, and the wild boar; and on the 
banks of the Yenissy is seen the beaver. Walrusses 
haunt the shores of the Arctic ocean, and seals are 
found in most of its bays and inets. In Siberia. in the 
provinces of Yakutsk and Nerschinsk, and in Kamt- 
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Russia. schatka, the hunting of sables forms, during part of the 
wore’ yexr, the cinlef occupation of the inhabitants ; and their 
skins, when procured perfectly cntire, are said to be 
worth L.10 each. The skins of the black fox are also 
highly esteemed, as, according to Mr Tooke, one of 
them is sometimes sufficient to pay the tribute of a vil- 
lage. ‘The bear is found in the neighbourhood of the 
Uralian mountains, and the civet cat in the Altai chain. 
The wild boar grows here to such a size, that its tusks 
* Pinker- are said sometimes to weigh 600 pounds *. The horses 
ton’s Geo- of the Mongul Tartars are of singular beauty, some of 
graph Vb them being striped like the tiger, others spotted like 
MPT the leopard, The stud of a noble Mongul sometimes 
eontains 3000 or 4000 of these animals. The principal 
Nomadic hordes of Asiatic Russia, viz. the Tartars, 
Monguls, and Mandshurs, not unfrequently regale on 
horse-flesh ; but they do not, asis commonly reported, 
eat itraw. The cattle of this division of Russia are of 
a middling size, and ere commonly employed for 
draught, and even sometimes for carriage. ~ 
The whole empire abounds with wild fowland game 
of all sorts ; and in the more solitary regions of Mount 
Caucasus, and on the Uralian and Altaian chains, there 
are numerous birds of prey. The external parts and 
provinces of the empire are well supplied with sea fish 
from the northern ocean, the Baltic, the White sea, the 
Black sea and the Caspian ; and the numerous lakes and 
rivers yield immense quantities of salmon, trout, pike, 
sturgeon, and belluga (a large fish from whose roe is 
made the best caviate). Innumerable swarmis of insects 
are hatched bythe sunimer’s heat in the sands, morasses, 
and forests; and are said to be so troublesome as to ren- 
der great part of these regions almost uninhabitable. 
Merely to enumerate the chief vegetable productions 
of the Russian empire, would far exceed the limits of 
our plan. We shall therefore only mention the most 
important. In the forests are found the fir, the Scotch 
pine, the larch, the elm, the birch, the alder, the greater 
maple, the sycamore, the oak of various species, the 
black and white poplar, the ash, the hornbeam, the 
beech, the nettle-tree, the cedar, and the cypress. Of 
fruit trees and shrubs, the most remarkable are, the al- 
mond, the peach, the apricot, the medlar, the walnut, 
the mulberry, the olive, the fig, the vine, and the pome- 
granate. In some parts of Asiatic Russia, are tound, 
besides, the quince, the date, the jujube, and the wi!- 
low-leaved pear; and many other shrnbs and plants, 
which in our climate require the aid of artificial heat, 
are, in the scuthern provinces of Russia, produced spen- 
taneously. 
Russia is not less rich in mineral productions, of which 
Siberia in particular contains a great variety. In the 
brief sketch of Russian mineralogy which we can here’ 
offer, we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the metallic 
mines. Ofthese there are few in European Russia, and 
those principally ofiron. It appears that there was for. 
merly a gold mine near the 1iver Vigg in the north- 
western corner of the empire; and in the year 1739, 
gold was discovered in the same region, in the moun- 
tains of Olonetz; but the product was scarcely suf- 
ficient to uidemnify the government for the expence 
-of working the mine, not more than 57 pounds of gold 
having been procured within the year. The richest iron 
mines in European Russia, are about 60 miles from 
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Mosco ; and in the government of Perme are worked 
mines, both of iron and copper. _ 

In Siberia there are valuzble gold mines, especially 
those of Catharineburg, on the east of the Uralian moun- 
tains, in the latitude of about 57°, where an office for 
the management of the mines was established by Peter I. 
in 1719. Several mines of different metals extend to a 
considerable distance on the north and south of Catha- 
rineburg; and there are in this district above 100 
founderics, chiefly for copper and iro. The principal 
gold mines in this district are those of Beresof, a few 
miles north-east of Catharineburg, near the river Pysh- 
ma, that falls into the Tobol. The gold is sometimes 
found native, but is generally mixed with various sub- 
stances, especially silver. ‘There are other mines in 
Kolhyvan and Nershinsk, chiefly of lead and silver, 
with a smal! proportion of gold. The former of these 
were discovered in 1704, and the latter in 1748. In 
the mines of Bercsof is found the red lead of Siberia ; 
ard in the copper mines, about 30 miles south of Ca- 
tharineburg, that particular ore called malachite, or 
stalactitic copper, is found in great perfection. ‘There 
are also copper mines in the A!tai mountains, where 
dendritic copper is met with. The richest iron mines 
in this part of Russia are in the neighbourhocd of the 
Uralian chain. The large mass of native iron which 
we have mentioned under Grotocy, N® 165. was 
found by Professor Pallas in Siberia, near mount Emor 
or Nemir, not far from the river Yenissy. 

Rock salt is found in several parts of Siberia, especi- 
ally near the Ilek, not far from Orenburgh. Coal is a 
rare production in Russia; but it is found near Lake 
Baikal, and in the steppe between the Don and the 
Volga. Sulphur, alum, sal ammoniac, nitre, and natrou, 
are found in great abundance. 

There are also found in Siberia various gems, which 
we must not omit to notice. These are discovered 
chiefly in the mountain Adunshiollow, in the province 
of Nershinsk or Daouri, not far from the Chinese river 
Argoon. Here are found common topazes, the hya- 
cinth, the Siberian emerald, the beryl, the onyx, and 
beautiful red and green jaspers. Near Catharineburg 
are the gem mines of Moursintsky, where are found the 
beryl and the chrysolite. Near Lake Baikal red gar- 
nets are very common; and there are also found lapis 
lazuli aud the Laikalite of Kirwan. The opal is said 
to be found in the Altai mountains. 


The mineral springs of Russia are found principally Minero 
Tie waterss. 


in the Asiatic part, especially in Kamtschatka. 
only European mineral waters that merit particular no- 
tice are, a hot spring near Selo Klintschy, in the go« 
vernment of Permc ; a noted chalybeate spring in the 
village of Vingova, in the district of Olonetz, distin 
guished by Peter the Great, and called by him St Pe- 
ter’s Well, and another chalybeate spring, or rather as- 
semtilage of springs strongly: mpregnated with iron, dis« 
covered in 1775, near Sarey:ta on the Volga. In the 
district of Perekop and the island cf Taman, belonging 
to the government of Taurida, there are springs of 
nephtha.. Springs imgregnated with naphtha and pe- 
troleum are also found near lake Baika!. At Sarepta 
there is a sulphurous spring, and theie are several others 
On the ‘lerek, towards Mount Caucasus, 
are warta springs that serve as baths ; and similar baths 

occur 
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wis. gceur in the province of Nevshinsk, in the territory of 
y= the Kalmuks, to the south of the Alt:i mountains, and 


in the neighbourhood of Baikal. Chalylbeate waters are 
found among the iron mines near Catharincburg, and 
a few occur in the province of Daouria. 

The principal hot baths of Asiatic Russia are in 
Kamtschatka,and are formed by the hot springs noticed 
in N° 7. The chief bath of this kind is in the south- 
ern part of the peninsula near Natchikin. The hot wa- 
ters here fall in a rapid cascade, about 300 feet below 
which they are collected into a bason six or seven feet 
broad, and 18 inches deep. The-water is extremely 
hot, and is said to contain vitriolic and nitrous salts. 

Before we conclude what may be called the perma- 
nent geography of Russia, we must enumerate theislands 
thatbelong tothis extensive empire,and particularly no- 
tice such of them as have not been described in other 
parts of this Encyclopedia. 

In Europe the Russians possess the islands of Oesel 
and Dago in the Baltic, and the little island of Cron- 
stadt at the entrance of the gulf of Finland, the islands 
of Novaya Zemlia, and several smaller ieleridet in the 
Arctic ocean ; and though the dreary island of Spitzber- 
gen 1S generally considered as belonging to Denmark, 
itisat least equally shared by the Russians,some of whom 
regularly winter licre, on account of the whale fishery. 

In Asiatic Russia we may enumerate the Alentian 
(Aleoutskie or Fox) islands, of which Bhering’s island 
is the only one deserving particule r notice ; the Andre- 
novian islands, about 500 miles to the south-east of 
Bhering’s island, and the Kurile or Kurilian islands, ex- 
tending from the southern promontory of Kamtschatka 
towards Japan. 

The island of Dago, but briefly noticed in our general 
alphabet, is forthe most part rocky, and its western shore 
is sandy ; but the southern and eastern parts consist of a 
bluish clay, and are very fertile. They produce consi- 
derable quantities of barley, especially in rainy seasons; 
but it is found necessary to sow the seed very early in 
the sprmg. There are here several forests, especially 
one of alders, which is seen at a great distance,and serves 
asaland-mark. This island is extremely populous, and 
very healthy. It is inhabited chiefly by Esthonians. 
The sea rouud Dago abounds with shallows, rocks, and 
sand banks, that render the navigation dangerous ; but 
to prevent ships from being stranded on the coast, a 
light-house has been erected onthewestern pr ee 
about three miles from the sea. 

Oesel is much more considerable than Dago, being 
nearly 80 miles long, and abont 60 at its greatest 
breadth. Its soil is naturally more barren than that of 
Dago, being chiefly sand, or loam and clay ; but as it is 
well manured, the cropsare pretty considerable. These 
consist of wheat, rye, and barley, and in favourable sea- 
sons, oats and pease. O0cesel abounds in quarries, from 
which are procured excellent limestone, black and gray 
flagstone, and grindstones. Marble is also found, but is 
not much esteemed. 

The islands of Novaya Zenilia, or the New Land, 
consist chiefly of two very large insulated tracts, nearly 
alike in size and figure, extending between 49° and 68° 
of east longitude, and between 70° and mm of north la- 
titude. ‘T hey are separated from the main lend by the 
strait of Waigats. They may be estimated at 600 miles 
in length, by a medium breadth of nearly 400, Yet 
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this large tract of country is desert and uninhabited, 
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except by reindeer, polar bears, white and blue foxes ; Wewny 


aad on the coast seals and walrusses. The islands ere 
well supplied with water, but are rocky and destitute 
of wood except a few stunted bushes. On the northern 
side they are encompassed with mountains of ice. In 
these dreary regions the sun is not secn for nearly four 
months, viz from the middle of October to Februar y- 
Bhering’s island is situated in the sea of Kamtschatka, 
about 3° to the east of that peninsula, extending from 
55° to 56° of N. Lat. It was discovered by Bhering i in 
1740. It consists ofa range of bald cliffs and hills, run- 
ning north and south, the highest ef which are nearly 
1000 fathoms above the level of the sea. These rocks 
consist of granite in the middle ridge, and a sandstone 
on each side ; but some of the lower appear to be cover- 
ed with clay. ‘This island is entirely destitute of wood, 
but is otherwise not bare of vegetation. It contains 
springs of excellent water,and has several fine cataracts. 
The cold is moderate, and thunder has never been 
observed, though it is gaid some shocks of carthquakes 
have been felt. There are no human inhabitants; but 
the island affurds a dwelling to sea bears, arctic foxes, 
seals, and walrusses. The Aleutian and Kurilian islands, 
have already been described under their respective 
heads; and an account of SrrrsBercEn will be found 
under that article. 
Russia was scarcely knownasan independent state ve- 
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fore the latterend of the 9thcentury. We know, indeed, the “Russian 


that long before that period, namely about the ‘5th cen- 
tury, a horde, of those nations that roved at large on the 
banks of the Dnieperand the Volkhof, established them- 
selves inthat partof the regionbordering on the Dnieper, 
where is now situated the government of Kief or Kiow. 
These people were called Slavi, or Slavonians, and had 
advanced eastwardfrom theshores of the Danube. They 
appear to have laid the first foundation of the Russian 
monarchy, and to have built Kief, where they fixed their 
capital. It is probable that about the same time another 
tribe of Slavi had settled still farther to the cast, in the 
province of Novgorod, where they built the city still 
known by that name, as their metropolis. Of the go- 
vernment and transactions of these people we have no 
regular accounts till the conclusion of the 9th century. 
It appears, however, from a work of the emperor Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus on the administration of the 
empire, that in lus time the city of Novgorod was a 
place of great importance, and carried on an extensive 
commerce, both with Constantinople and the countries 
bordering onthe Baltic. The government of the Nov- 
gorodians appears to have been republican, but the 
people were probably rather merchants than warvriors. 


‘We find them involved in frequent disputes with the 


neighbouring nations, from whose ravages they suffer- 
ed considerable losses. 


If we may credit the Russian historians, the Slavi Settlement 
of the Va- 


that had settled about Kief and Novgorod, must have 
extended the boundaries of their territory northwards as 
far as the shores of the Baltic. We find that theyywere 
much harassed by a piratical nation who dwelt on the 
coasts of that sea, and were denominated Varages or 
Varagians, and who made frequent descents on the Rus 
sian coasts, and ravaged the country. It 1s not impro- 
bable that these Varagians formed a part of the Scandi- 
navian nations, who, under the names of Danes and 

Yy2 Saxons, 
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Saxons, successively made themselves masters of Eng- 
land, They wereoccasionally employed by the weaker 
neighbouring states as mercenary auxiliaries, and in this 
capacity they were once called to the assistance of the 
Novgorodians. As is usual, where a weak people re- 
quires the assistance of a warlike and powerful nation, 
theauxiliaries, after having overcome the enemies whom 
they were invited to combat, began to think of availing 
themselves of the advantages which their bravery had 
given them over their employers. From allies and ser- 
vants they soon became the masters of the Slavi ; and 
finding the country about Novgorod superior to that 
which they had left, they began to think of taking up 
their residence in their new quarters. 

Their leader Ruric built a town near the Volkhof, 
and surrounded it witha rampartof earth. This town 
is now called Old Ladoga. Here Ruric established the 
seat of his government. This event appears to have ta- 
ken place about the. year 860 ; and from this period we 
may clate the commencement of the Russian monarchy. 
Ruric was assisted by two other chiefs of the Varages, 
Sinaus and Truvor, who are supposed to have been his 
brothers, and with whom he divided the territory of 
which he had possessed himself. Of these, Sinaus took 
up his residence at Bielo Osero, or the white lake, while 
druvor kept his court at Isborsk, or according to some, 
at Twertzog, in the district of Pleskow. The tliree 
chiefs having thus divided among them the territories 
of the Novgorodians, continued to reign in amity with 
each other for several years. 

The Slavi, however, did not submit to the dominion of 
their new masters, without an effort toregain their inde- 
pendence. Atfirst, astonishment at the unexpected pro- 
ceedingsof their auxiliaries overcame thespirit of liberty 
which had hitherto actuated their minds ; but they soon 
awakened from their lethargy, and determined to repel 
byforce those whom they now consideredas the invaders 
of their country. They flew to arms, and chose for their 
leader, Vadim, who by his feats in war had acquired the 
honourable appellation of the valiant. A fierce engage- 
ment took place between the Novgorodians urder Va- 
dim, and the Varages headed by Ruricand his brothers, 
The contest ended in favour of the latter, and the brave 
Vadim, with several other chiefs of the Novgorodians, 
lost their lives in the attempt to free their country from 
itsambitious guests. Thisnew success emboldened Ruric 
to extend his territories, and to ch:nge the seat of go- 
vernment from the insignificant town of Ladoga, to the 
spacious and opulent city of Novgorod. Soon after, by 
the death of his partners in the government, Ruric be- 
came sole monarch of the conquered territory, where he 
reigned without farther molestation for 17 years, and 
became the primogenitor of a long line of descendauts, 
who held the sovereignty without interr: ption for seve- 
ral centuries. Ruric appears to have been zealuus for 
the strict adiministration of justice in his dominicns, and 
issued his command to all the boy ars who held territories 
under him, to see it exercised in an exact and uniform 
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manner. We are not informed of the nature of his in- 
stitutions ; nor is it known whether the laws then exist- 
ing in his territories were merely oral, or were commit 
ted to writing. 

Ruric assumed the title of grand prince. His domi- 
nions extended over the present governments of Riga, 
Reval, Polotsk, Pscov, Vyborg, St Petersburg, Nov- 
gorod, Smolensk, Olonetz, Archangel, Vladimir, Ya- 
roslavl, Kostroma, and Vologda. 

As Ruricleft only one son, Igor, who was still a mi- 
nor at his father’s death, Olee, a kinsman of the de- 
ceased monarch, took on him the administration of af 
fairs. Either from the natural restlessness of the Va- 
rages, or from the spirit of rebellion manifested by the 
Novgorodians, which indicated the necessity of employ- 
ing his people in some active enterprise, the new mo- 
narch did not long remain idle. Heappears very early 
to have projected the extension of his territories, by an- 
nexing to them the settlement. which the Slavi had for. 


med about Kief, against which he soon undertook a 


formidable expedition. He collected a numerous army, 
composed of Slavi, Varages,and Tschndes, carried with 
him the young prince Igor, and opened the campaign 
with the capture of Lubitch, and of Smolensk the capi- 
tal of the Krivitsches (c). 

Having reduced several other towns of less conse- 


quence, he advanced towards Kief, the possession of 


which formed the chief object of his ambition, as 
through the Kievian territory he would have an easy 
passage to the Grecian empire, by inroads into which he 
could gratify the predatory disposition of his followers. 
Having advanced near the walls of Kief, he did not 
think it advisable to hazard an open attack, and thu 
leave to the precarious decision of a battle the ultimate 
success of his favourite project. He therefore had re- 
course to artifice, and leaving behind him the greater 
part of his troops, he concealed the remainder in the 
barks that had brought them down the Dnieper from 
Smolensk. Oleg himself, disguising his name and qua- 
lity, passed for a merchant sent by Oleg and his ward 
Igor on business of importance to Constantinople ; and 
he dispatched officers to Oskhold and Dir, the twe 
chieftains of the Kievians, requesting permission to pass 
through their territory into Greece, and inviting them 
to visit him as friends and fellow-citizens, pretending 
that indisposition prevented him from payinghis respects 
to them in person. The princes, free from mistrust, 
anil relying on these appearances of friendship, accepted 
Oleg’s invitation, and scarcely thought it necessary to 
take with them their ordinary attendants. They were 
soon undeceived ; tor when they arrived at the regent’s 
encampment, they were quickly surrounded by the Vas 
ragian scldiers, who sprung from their place of conceal- 
ment in the barks. Oleg taking Igor in his arms, and 
casting on the sovereigns of Kief a fierce and threaten- 
ing look, exclaimed, “ You are neither princes nor of 
the race of princes ; beho!d the son of Ruric.” These 
words, which formed the signal that had been agreed 
on 
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. (c) The Krivitsches were a Slavonian tribe who inhabited the regions bordering on the upper parts of the ri« 
vers Vulga, Dvina, Oka, and Dniepr, where are now the governments of Polotzk, Smolensk and Minsk. The 
Tschudes whom we have mentio.ed as forming part of Oleg’s army, were a nation of Finnish extraction, and ins 
habited those districts which form part of the present governments of Pscoy and. Reval. 
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served in the Chronicles of Nestor, is extremely curious; Russia. 
and we learn from it many important particulars respec- —1Y~/ 
ting the internal policy of the Russians at the beginning 

of the teuth century. Several articles of this treaty 

shew, that the Russian laws laid gieat stress on oaths ; 

that they pronounced the sentence of death against the 
murderer, instead of inflicting on him only a pecuniary 

fine, and thus allowing the rich to commit assassination 

with impunity; that wives were allowed a part of the 


nt 

Jia ot between Oleg and his soldiers, were no sooner utter- 

pe ed, than the latter rushed on the two princes, and laid 
them prostrate at the feet of their master. 

The inhabitants of Kief, thrown into consternation by 
this bold and treacherous act, made no resistance, but 
opened the gates of their city to their invader ; and thus 
the two Slavonian states were united under one head. 

5 Having thus made himself master of the key to the 
: eastern empire, Oleg prepared to carry into effect his 


! t ambitious designs against Coustantinople. Leaving Igor estates of their husbands ; that the punishment of of~ 
i ntie at Kief, he himself embarked on the Duiepr with 80,000 fences did not extend to the entire confiscation of goods, 
j . 


and hence the widow and orphan did not suffer for a 


warriors, on board of not fewer than 2000 vessels. 
Their passage down tlie river met with no obstruction, 
till they came to that part where its course is embarras-« 
sed for nearly 15 leagues by seven rocks ; and here be- 
gan a series of perils, labours, and fatigues, whicli none 
but barbarians could have overcome. They were obli- 
ged to unloa.l their barks, and convey them ovcr tlie 
rocks ; and in particular. at the fourth rock, they carried 
their baggage for above 6000 paces, exposed to the 
perpetual risk of attack from the ncighbouring nations 
with whom they were at war, while thus hampered and 
encumbercd. Having at length passed all the rocks, 
and reached the mouth of the Dniepr, Oleg drew to- 
gether his scattered vessels at a small isiand that lies be- 
tween the points of Otchakof and Kinburn, where he 
caused them to be refitted, and waited for a favourable 
wind to carry him across the Black sea to the moutli of 
the Dniester. Here the vessels were again refitted, and 
hence the expedition coasting along the shores of the 
Euxinc, soon arrived at the strait of Constantinople. 
The inhabitants of the imperial city, on discovering 
the approach of the barbarians,had drawn a massy chain 
across the harbour, thus hoping to prevent their land- 
ing. In this hope, however, they were deceived. The 
invaders drew ashore their barks, fitted wheels to their 
flat bottoms, and converted them into carriages, which 
by the help of sails they forced along the roads that led 
to the city, and thus arrived under the walls of Con- 
stantinople. In their route they ravaged the whole 
country, and pillaged and demolished the houses, loaded 
the inhabitants with irous, and committed other enormi- 
ties which generally attend the incursions of a barbar- 
ousenemy. The earth that had been fertilized by the 
sweat of the husbandman, was now drenched wit! his 
blood, and the sea reccived, as in one vast grave, both 
the carcases of the dead, and the bodies of the living. 
The weak Leo, who thea swayed the sceptre of the 
Grecian empire, instead of making a manly resistance, 
is said to have attempted carrying off his enemy by poi- 
son; but th-s not succeeding, lie was obliged to pur- 
chase from the conqueror an ignominious peace. Thus, 


crime of which they were innocent; that robbery, which 
attacks only property, was punished by the privation of 
property, so that the Russian laws maintained a just pro-« 
portion between the crime and tlie penalty ; that the 
citizens, secure in their possessions, were undcr no ap- 
prehension that the sovereign would seize on their heri- 
tage, and might even dispose of their effects in favour of. 
friends. 

Oleg maintained the sovereign power for 33 years, 
nor does it appear that Igor, even after he obtained the 


age of majority, had any share in the government, till 


the death of his guardian, in 913, left him in full pos 
session of the throne. 

igor had reachcd his 40th year before he entered on 
the government. He soon discovered marks of the same 
warlike spirit which had actuated his predecessor. A- 
mong the nations that had been subjugated by Oleg, 
several, on the accession of a new sovereign, attempted 
to regain their independence ; in particular the Drev- 
lians, who dwelt on the banks of the Uscha, in the pre- 
sent district of Vrutsch, were the first to rise in revolt. 
They were, however, soon quelled, and punished by the 
imposition of an increased tribute. The Uglitches, who 
inhabited the southern bank of the Dniepr, maintained 
a longer contest for their liberty. One of their princi- 
pal towns. sustained a siege of three years, aid at last 
submitted on condition of the trifling tribute of a mar. 
ten’s skin blackened by fire ; as these furs were valued 
in proportion to the darkness of their colour. 

Igor soon had to contend with more furmidable ene-« 
mies. The Petchenegaus, a nation hitherto unknown, 
quitted their settlements on the Yaik and the Volga, 
and made incursions into the Russian territory. These 
people appcar to have been at least as powerful and war- 
like as the Varages; and Igor finding himself unable to 
cope with them in arms, concluded a treaty of alliance. 
About five years after, disputes arose between the new 
allies, and both had recourse to arms. It appears that 
the Russians werc finally victorious, and the Petchene- 
gans were, for some time, disabled from giviug Igor any 
farther mo!estation. 


even at that early period, the sovereign of Russia tri- 

umphed over the emperor of Constantinople, and Oleg 

. acquired ti:e full completion of his wi-hes, by the rich 

booty whch he carried off. He made his: eutrance 

into Kief ou his return, laden with the we Ith acqui- 

red by his victory ; and the people, dazzled with such 

splendid objects ima.ine-t their prince to be endowed 

with supernatur | powers, an} look -d up to him with a. 
reverence appro.chiny to adoration. 

he -, 000 after his return to his o.vn dominions, the Rus- 

I 5», ¢ S1au monarch dispatched deputies to . ons antinople, 

ia, yo, With the articics ot’ a treaty which he require: the 

‘156 Greek emperor to sign*. ‘[his treaty, which is pre. 


om e ° ry * See - ad 38 
The Russian monarch, in imitation of his guardian, An. 941, 


soon turned his attention towards the Grecian empire, second ex. 
where depredations might apparently be made with im- pedition 
punity. He equipped an inmense.«rmament, consist- against — 
ing, as we are assured by the Russiin annals, of 10,000 on 
baks, each carrying 40 men, thus forming an army of "F* 
400,G0U warriors. With this immense force he set sail 
for Constantiuople, witout any previous declaration of 
war, and without any ostensiblemotive forthus infringing 
the treaty tha: lird been concluded some years before be- 
tween Oleg and Leo. In his route he overran and ra-~ 
vaged the provinces of Paphlagonia, Pontus, and Bi- 

thynia, 
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thynia, plundering the towns, and butchering the inhia- 
bitants. For some time the barbarians met with no op- 
position, as the imperial troops were cngaged in distant 
provinces ; but the government of the empire was now 
in very different hands from those which held it during 
the former invasion. The Grecian forces were well ap- 
pointed, and commanded by two generals of approved 
ability and courage. These were Theophanes and 
Phocas, of whom the former commanded the fleet, and 
the latter the army. The Russians had soon cause to 
repent their temerity. Theophanes attacked them on 
board their ships, within sight of the Pharos, and throw- 
ing among them the unquenchable Grecian fire, with 
the effects of which they were wholly unacquainted, 
threw them into such confusion, that many plunged in- 
to the sea to avoid the fires that threatened and pur- 
sucd them. Their vessels were dispersed, shattered, 
or consumed by flames, and great numbers of their crews 
perished. The remainder reached the shores of Bi- 
thynia; but before they could recover from their con- 
stcrnation, they were met by Phocas, who fell upon them 
with his troops, and made prodigious slaughtcr. So 
great were the losscs sustained by Igor in this unfortu- 
nate expedition, that he carricd back with h'm scarcely 
a third of his army. This second naval expediticn of 
the Russians against Constantinople took place in 941. 
Though discouraged by the ill success which had at- 
tended his first invasion of the Grecian empire, Igor was 
too much stimulated by the desire of plunder, not to 
risk the second attempt. Three yeurs after, le collected 
new forces, took into pay many of the Petchenegans, 
and again set out for Greece; but before he had ad- 
vanced beyond the Taurican Chersonesus, the emperor 


‘Romanus, informed of his approach, and not choosing to 


hazard the result of an engagement, sent deputies to the 
Russian leader, offering to pay him the same tribute 
which had been given to his predecessor. With this 
offer Igov complied, and once more retired with his 
army. | 
Igor was now far advanced in years ; but the insati- 
able rapacity of his officers, ever craving fresh spoils 
from vanquished nations, impelled him to turn his arms 


against the Drevlians, for the purpose of obtaining from 


them an increase of their yearly tribute. In this unjust 
attack he was at first successful, end returned loaded 
with the contributions which he had levied from that 
people; but having dismissed great part of his troops 
with the spoils of the vanquished, and marching with 
the remainder too far into the country, he fell into an 
ambnscade, which the Drevlians, now grown desperate, 
had formed on his approach in the neighbourhood of 
Korosten. The Russians were soon overpowcred, and 
Igor being made prisoner, was put to death. 

Before the death of Oleg, Igor had married a prin- 
cess of a bold and daring spirit, named Olya, by whom 
he had cone con, Sviatoslaf; but as he was very young at 
the death of his father, the queen mother Olga assumed 
the reins of government. Her first care was to take 
signal vengeance ci the unhappy Drevlians, for having 
bravely defended themselves against the cncroachments 
of tyranny end oppression. These people, satisfied with 
the ceath of their oppreszor, appeared desirous of renew- 
ivg their amicable intercourse with the Russians, and 
their chicf, Male, is even said to have made an offer of 
his hand to Igor’s widow. Olga, with that deep cun- 
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ning and concealed malice that so often mark the cha- 
racter of the despotic leader of a barbarous people, pre- 
tended to listen to their overtures, received the deputies 
of Male, but immediately ordered them to be privately 
put to death. In the mean time she invited a larger 
deputation from the Drevlian chief, which she treated 
in the same inhuman manver, taking care that no tid- 
ings of either murder should be carried to the Dreyli- 
ans. She then set out, as if on an amicable visit, to 
conclude the new alliance, and having proclaimed a so- 
lemn entertainment, to which she invited some hund- 
reds of the principal inhabitants of the Drevlian towns, 
she caused them to be treachierously assass‘nated. This 
was but the first step to the more dresdful vengeance 
which she had resolved to inflict on this deluded people. 
She laid waste the who!e country of the Drevlians, and 
in particular the town of Korosten, near which Igor had 
lost his life. Fora long time she could not master the 
place, as the inhabitants, dreading the horrible fate that 
awaited them, from the revengeful: spirit of Olza, de« 
fended themselves with the utmost valour and success. 
At length, being assured of clemency, on condition of 
sending to Olga all the pigeons of the town, they sub- 
mitted ; but Olga causing lighted matches to be fasten- 
ed to the tails of the pigeons, set them at liberty. ‘The 
birds flew totheir usual places of residence in the town, 
which were speedily in a conflagration. The wretched 
inhabitants endeavouring to escape the flames, fell into 
the handsof the Russianso'diers, planted roundthe town 
for that purpose, by whom they were put to the sword. 

This was the only warlike transaction, if it deserves 
that name, which took place during the regency of Ol- 
ga. Though not uncommon in the annals of a barba- 
rous people, it would have been sufficient to hand down 
her name with detestation to posterity, had she not, in 
the opinion of her panegyrists, atoned tor the enormity, 


by attempting to itroduce into her dominionis the Chri- 
stian religion. 


Hitherto the Slavi, and the Scandinavian nations who be f 
. the Slay} 


had taken possession of their territories, were Pagans ; 
and their religious ceremonies, like those of all the sur- 


rounding nations, were marked by an absurd and cruel 


superstition, which, under pretence of worshipping the 
Supreme being, insulted his attributes, and incrcased in- 
stead of lessening the miseries of human nature. Their 
deities seem to have been borrowed, partly from the 


Greeks and Romans, and partly from the Scythians; but — 


were charactcrised by peculiar names, and represented 
by idols of complex workmanship and grotesque ap- 
pearance. Thus, the god Perune, or Perkune, who 
was the chief among the Slavonian dcitics, analogous to 
the Zeus of the Grecian, and the Jupiter of the Roman 
mythology, was personated by an ido! whose head was of 
silver, his ears and mustachios of massy gold, his legs of 
iron, and his trunk of hard incorruptible wood. It was 
decorated with rubies and carbuncles, and held in its 
hand a stone carved, to represent the symbol of Jight- 
mng. The sacred fire burnt continually before it; and 
ifthe priests suffcred this to be extinguished, they were 
doomed to perish in the flames, as enemies of the ged. 
Sacrifices of their flecks to this supreme deity were re- 
garded as triflmg ; his altar smoked with the blood of 
captives, and even the children of his worshippers were 
sometimes immolated to appease his wrath or prepiti- 
aie bis favour, Superstition has in al! ages, tinged the 
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»a hands of its pontiffs with blood, and has everywhere 

—/ represented the Deity as a cruel and malignant being 
delighting in the spectacle of suffering hnmanity. _ 

It is uneertain at what time the hight of Christianity 
began to beam on the nations that occupied the banks 
of the Dniepr, nor are we acquainted with the circum- 
stances that led tothe eonversion of the queen regent. 
We find, however, that about the middle of the 10th 
century, she undertook ajourney to Constsntinople for 
the express purpose of being initiated into the religion 
of Jesus Constautine Porphyrogenitus, who then sat on 
the imperial throne, received the royal convert with the 

' greatest honour andrespect; himself conducted hertothe 
baptismal font, and, inthe character of her sponser, gave 
her the name of Helen. He dismissed her loaded with 
rich presents, consisting chiefly of thosefine stuffs which 
were then fabricated only in the east, and several costly 
vases. In return for the honour she had reeeived at 
Constantinople, Olga promised to send the emperor a 
quantity of furs and wax, and to furnish him with 
troops: but as she delayed the performance of her pro- 
mise, Constantine despatched an embassy to remind her 
of her engagements. We are told that she treated the 
ambassadors with disrespectfullevity,anddismissedthem 
with frigid compliments ;_ so little change liad baptism 
effected on the insidious disposition of the Russian priu- 
cess! It ‘is no wonder, therefore, if her exampie had 
little influence on her son, or the nation at large. ‘The 
Russians do not seem to have been very ardent in their 
religious observations, or peculiarly attached to the opi- 
nions of their forefathers; but the nature of Christianl- 
ty, and the character of its disciples, were not in their 
eyes sufficiently striking or alluring to produce any 
change in their religious system. Olga endeavoured to 
persuade hier son Sviatoslat'to embrace her newreligion; 
but either from his contempt for the unwarlike charac- 
ter of the Greek Christians, or through fear of the ridi- 
cule to which his conversion might subject him from 
his young companions, he disregarded her solieitations. 
He did not, however, prevent the people over whom he 
seems by this time to have assumed the chief dominion, 
from receiving baptism, and a few proselytes were made. 
Though the character of Olga, even after her conver- 
sion to Christianity, was by no means such as to intitle 
her to the rank which she afterwards attained among 
the Kussian saints, it appears that she had given her son 
Dlahy wise and prudent instructions respecting the go- 
vernment of his future empire. She travelled with him 
round the country ; superintended theerection of bridges 

and the making of roads, for the benefit of trade and 
commerce ; built several towns and villages, and found. 
ed such laudable institutions, as sufficiently evince her 
talents for governing a nation. She died about the year 

a 969, at a very advanced age. 

fof It is probable that Olga retired from the administra. 

laf tion of aifsirs soon after her conversion to Christianity ; 
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ment loug before his mother’s death. 
been eonsidered one of the Russian heroes 3; and if a 
thirst for blood, a contempt of danger, and disregard of 
the luxuries and conveniences of lif e, be admitted asthe 
charaeteristics of a hero, he deserves the appellation.. 
his avmy. Regarding the narrow inelosure of 1 palace 
45 little better than. a splendid prisou, he took up his 


for we find Sviatoslaf in full possession of the govern. 
This prince has . 


His private life wassuchas to render him the tavouriteof | 
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habitation in a camp, where he indulged himself in no- 
thing more delicate or costly than what could be pro- 
cured by the meanest soldier in his army. Without 
a utensil for preparing his food, he contented himselt 
with cutting up the meat which was to form his meals, 
and broiling it upon the coals ; and this meat often con- 
sisted of horse flesh. If he kept so poor a table, he was 
not more delicately lodged. WHehad notent, but slept 
in the open ficld, with a saddle for his pulow, a horse- 
cloth for his covering, and lying on the bare groulid, 
or at most ou a piece of the coarsest felt. tlow much 
influence such a mode of life must have hd on the 
minds of the barbarous soldiers whom he commanded, 
is sufficiently proved by the experience of times fur po- 
steriorto thatof which wearenow writing. 'TheSwedish 
hero who, in the beginning of tiie 18th century, astoni-h- 
ed the whole of Europe with his mad exploits, fared in 
a similar manner, and, like Sviatoslaf, became the dar- 
ling of his troops. Soldiers willingly share dangers and 
death with a leader who submits‘himself to every lard. 
ship, ant denies himself every accommodation, except 
what he can enjoy in common with themselves, 

_ When Sviatoslaf had thus ingratiated himself with 
his troops, he prepared to einploy them in those ambi- 
tious projeets which he had long been forming. His 
first expedition was against the Kozares, a people who 
had come from the shores of the Caspian, anil the sides - 
of MonntCaucasus, and hadestablished themselves along 
the eastern coast of the Black sea. These people had 
rendered tributary both the Kievians and the Viateches, 
a Slavonian nation that dwelt on the banks of the Oka 
and the Volga. Sviato laf, desirous of transferring to 
himself’ the tribute which the Kozares derived from 
the latter people, marched against them, and appears to 
have succeeded in his design. He defested them in a 
pitched battle, and took by storm their capital eity Sar- 
kel, or Belgorod. It is said by some historians, that he 
even annihilated the nation; and certain it is, that from 
that time no mention is made of the Kozares, 

The martial fame of Sviatoslaf had extended to Con- 
stantinople; aud the emperor Nicephorus Phocas, who 
was then harassed by the Ungrians, assisted by his 
treacherous allies, the Bulgariaus, applied for sueeours 
to the Russian chieftain. A subsidiary treaty was enter- 
ed into between them, and Sviatoslaf hastened with a 
numerous army to the assistance of his new allies. He 
quickly made himseif master of most of the Bulgarian | 
towns along the Danube, and was so elated with his 
success, that he determined to remove the seat of go- 
vernnient from Kief to the city of Pereiaslavatz, now 
Yamboly, seated o1 the shores of that river. He was 
soon obliged, however, to postpone the completion of 
this design, on receiving intelligenee that his old ene« 
mies the Petchenegans had assembled in great num- 
bers, ravaged the Kievian territory, and laid siege to 
the capital, within the walls of which were shut up his 
mother and his sons. Sviatoslaf hastened to the relief’ 
of his family, buat before he reached home, the Pet- 
chenegans . had been induced to raise the siege by an 
artifice of the Kievian general. Sviatoslaf on his arri- 
val pursued the enemy, defeated them, and oblized them 
to sue for peace. 

He now resu-ne:] his design of establishing himself on His 
the banks 
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ropolk, the Drevlian territory to Olez, and o1 Viadi- 
mir, a natural son, born to him byone of the attendants 
of Olga, he bestowed the government of Novgorod. 
On his return to Bulgaria, however, he found that his 
affairs had assumed a very different aspect. The Bul- 
garians taking advantage of his absence withhis troops, 
had recovered most of their towns, and seemed well 
prepared to resist theencroachments of aforeign power. 
They fell on Sviatoslaf as he approached the walls of 
Pereiaslavatz, and began the attack with so much fury, 
that at first the Russians were defeated with great 
slanghter. They, however, soon rallied, and taking 
courage from despair, renewed the battle with so much 
succes, that they in their turn became masters of the 
field. Sviato:laf took possession of the town, and soon 
recovered all that he had lost. 

During these transactions the emperor Nicephorus 
had been assassinated,and John Zemisces, hismurderer, 
had succeeded to the imperial diadem. The new em- 
peror sent ambassadors to the Russian. monarch, requir- 
ing him to comply with the stipulations of his treaty 
with Nicephorus, and evicuate Bulgaria, which he had 
agree.! to uccupy as an ally, but not as a master. SvVla- 
toslaf refused to give up his newly acquired possessions, 
and prepared to decide the contest by force of arms. 
The particulars of this campaign, and the numbers of 
the contending armies, are very differently related by 
the Russian annalists, and the historians of the Grecian 
empire; the former sta'ing that Sviatoslaf had not more 
than 10,000 men, and yet was victorious over the 
troops of Zemisces ; while the Grecian historians affirm 
that the Russians amounted to 300,000, but were de- 
feated, and compelled to abandon Bulgaria by the su- 
perior skill and discipline of the imperial troops. As 
far as respects the issue of the war, the Grecian writers 
sre probably correct, for it is certain that Sviatoslaf re- 
treated towards Russia with the shattered remains of his 
army. He did not, however, live to reach the capital, 
for having, contrary to the advice of his most experien- 
ced officers, attempted to return to Kief, up the dan- 
yerons navigation of the Dnieper, he wasintercepted by 
the Petchenegans near the rocks that form the cataracts 
of that river. After remaining on the defensive du- 
ring winter, exposed to all the horrors of famine and 
disease, he on the return of spring attempted to force 
his way through the ranks of the enemy: but his troops 
were defeated, and himself killed in the battle. 

It is said that Sviatoslaf extended the boundaries of 
the Russian dominions by his conquests in Bulgaria ; 
but if his expeditions in that quarter terminated in the 
manner which we have related, this extension must 
bave been merely temporary, and seems to have had 
little effect in increasing the power and resources of his 
successors. 

Yaropolk the sovereign of Kief may be corisidered as 
the successor of Sviataslaf on the, Russian throne ; but 
his reign was short end turbulent. A war took place 
between him and his brother Oleg, on account of a base 
assassination committed by the latter on the son of his 
father’s friend and privy counsellor Svenald. Oleg 
was defeated and slain, and the other brother, Vladi- 
mi”, dreading the increased tower and ambitious dispos 
sition of Yaropolk, abandoned his dominions, which 
were quickly seized on by the Kievian prince. Vadi- 
muir had re‘ired among the Varagians, from whem he 
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soon procured such suceours as enabled him to make 
effectual head against the usurper. While his natural 
courage was thus increased, his enmity egainst Yaro- 
polk received an additional spur from an affront put on 
him by a lady whom he had sought in marriage, but 
who despising the meanness of his birth, as being the 
son of a slave, had rejected his proposals, and offered 
her hand to Yaropolk. The vindictive Viadimir, on 
being informed of this insult, attacked the possessions 
of the lady’s father, put both him and his two sons to 
the sword, and obliged the princess to accept his hand, 
yet reeking with the b!oed of her father. He now ad. 
vanced towards Kief, where Yaropolk was by no means 
p: epared to oppose him. The Kievian prince had in- 
deed been lulled into security by the treacherous re. 
ports of one of his voyevodes, who was in the interest 
of Vladimir, and who not only prevented Yaropo!k from 
takingeffectual measnres for his safety, but found means 
to raise suspicions in his breast againstthe inhabitants of 
his capital, which he thus induced him to abandon. 
The Kievians, left withcut a leader, opened their gates 
to Vladimir ; and the wretched Yaropolk, still misled 
by the treachery of his adviser, determined to throw 
himself on the mercy of his brother. It is probable that 
this would have availed him little, as Vladimir seems to 
have determined on his death; but before he could 
reach thearms of his revengeful brother, Yaropolk was 
assassinated by some of his Varagian followers. 
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By this murder, which had probably been planned An, 98 


by Viadimir, the conqueror acquired the undivided pus- 
session of all his father’s territories, and maintained the 
sovereignty during a long reign, respected at home, and 
feared abroad. Indeed, had not the commencement of 
his reign been stained with the blood of his father-in- 
law and his brother, we might place him among the 
most distinguished monarchs of the age in which he 
lived, as he not only extended and enriched his empire, 
but was the means of establishing in his dominions on 2 
firm and lasting basis, the Christian religion, which 
though introduced by Olga, appears hitherto to have 
made but a very triflmg progress. 
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The commencement of Viadimir’s reign formed but yjadimir 
a continuation of those enormities which had conducted the Great 


him to the throne. He began with removing Blude, 
the treacherous voyevode, by whom his brother had 
been betrayed into his power, and to whom he had 
promised the highest honours and dignities. Accord. 
ingly for three d:ys he suffered Blude to live in all the 
splendour of a prince. At the end of that period he 
thus addressed hin. “ I have tu'filled my promise ; I 
have treated thee as my friend: the honours thou hast 
received exceed thy most sanguine wishes. To day as 
the judge of crimes, and the executor of justice, I con- 
demn the traitor, and punish the assassin of his prince.” 
Having uttered these words, he czused Blude to be put 
to death. 

He displayed still more the perfidiousness of his cha- 
racter in his behaviour towards the Varagians, who had 
assisted in reinstating him onthe throneot his ancestors; 
for on their requesting permission to yo aud seek their 
fortune in Greece, lie granted their request, but private- 
ly advertised the emperor of their app:oach, and caused 
them ‘o be arrested and secured. 

Vladimir engaged in numerous wars, and su:jected 
several of the neighbouring sta’es to hia duminivn. Pe 
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seized on part of the Polish territories, and compe'led 
the Bulgarians who dwelt in the distriets that now form 
the government of Kazan, to do him homage. He sub- 


dued the Petehenegans and Khazares, who lay in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Kievian state ; he re- 


duced to his authority Halitsch and Vladimir, countries 


whieh are now called Gallicia and Lubomiria ; he con- 
quered Lithuania as far as to Memel, and took posses- 
sion of a great part of the modern Livonia. 

His conduct after these successes by no means prog- 


-nosticated his future zeal for the Christian religion. 


None of the Russian monarchs appear to have been 
more devout in the adoration of their heathen deities 
than Vladimir. It was usual for him to return thanks 
to the gods for the success which they had granted to 
his arms ; and to show his gratitude by offering on their 
altars a part of the prisoners he had taken in war. On 
one occasion his piety extended so far, that he resolved 
on selecting one of his own subjects as the object of his 
sacrifice, thinking that he should thus more worthily 
testify his gratitude for the signal favours he had re- 
ceived from heaven. His choice fell on a young Va- 
ragian, the son of a Christian, and who had been 
brought up in the new faith. The unhappy father re- 
fused the demanded victim; the people enraged at 
deeming their prince and their religion insulted by the 
refusal, assailed the house of the Christian, and having 
burst open the doors, butchered both the father and the 
son, folded in mutual embraces. 

Yet this furious Pagan, and bloody warrior, after- 
wards became a most zealous Christian, and a shining 
example to his subjects of charity and benevolence. 
The circumstances that led to these important changes 
are, as well as the martial achievements of this favourite 
prince, related with great minuteness by the Russian 


annalists, and give this part of their ehronicles the air. 


rather of a historical romance, than a narrative of facts. 
We are told that the fame of Vladimir’s military ex- 
ploits had rendered him so formidable to the neighbour- 
ing nations, that each courted his alliance, and strove 
to render this more lasting by engaging him in the ties 
of the same religion with themselves. In particular the 
Grecian emperors sent to him a philosopher, whose ex- 
hortations, though they did not at first induce Vladimir 
te embrace the Greek ritual, at least succeeded in 
giving him a favourable opinion of it ; so that the phi- 
losopher was entertained with respect, and returned 
home loaded with presents. We are also told, that, de- 
termined to act in the most impartial manner with re- 
spect to the several religions which he had been invit- 
ed to embrace, he dispatched persons remarkable for 
their wisdom and sagacity, to visit the surrounding na- 
tions, observe the religious tenets and ceremonies that 
distinguished them, and report to him the result of 
their observations. On the return of these deputies, 
the report of those who had visited the churches of Con- 
stantinople, and witnessed the imposing splendour of re- 
ligious adoration, and the gorgeous decorations of the 
Greek priests, in the superb basilicum of St Sophia, 
proved so satisfuetory to Vladimir, that he determined 
on embracing the Christian religion according to the 
observances of the Greek church. Though he resol- 
ved on baptism, he was too proud to seek from the 
Greek emperor a priest, by whom the solemn ordinance 
might be performed. With a savage fcrocity worthy 
Vou. XVIII. Part I. 
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of the times in which he lived, he determined to gain 
by conquest what his haughty soul disdained to ac- 
quire by request. He assembled an army selected from 
all the nations of which his empire was composed, and 
marching to Taurida, laid siege to Theodosia, a town 
even tlien of great repute, and which commanded the 
whole Chersonesus. On sitting down before the walls 
of this place, he is said to have offered up the following 
characteristic prayer: ‘OQ God grant me thy help to 
take this town, that I may carry from it Christians and 
priests, to instruct me and my people, and convey the 
true religion into my dominions.” His prayer was at 
length granted ; and, rather by stratagem than force, he 
made himself master of the town, and through it, of 
the whole Crimea. He might now have received 
baptism; but his desire of being initiated into the 
Christian faith seems to have been excited more by am- 
bition than by true devotion. His ruling passion pro- 
mised to be amply gratified by an alliance with the 
Grecian emperors, as he would thus acquire some legal 
claim on the territories which they possessed. He there- 
fore demanded in marriage, Anna, the sister of Basiliug 
and Constantine, whio jointly held the imperial dignity, 
threatening, that if they refused his proffered alliance, 
he would lay siege to Constantinople. After some de- 
liberation, the emperors complied, on condition that 
Vladimir and his people should become Christians ; and 
these conditions being accepted, the Russian monarch 
was baptized, took the name of Basilius, received the 
Grecian princess, and, as the reward of his victories, 
carried off several popes and archimandrites, together 
with sacred vessels and church books, images of saints, 
and consecrated relicks. 
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Whatever might have been the considerations that His latter 
swayed with Vladimir in his conversion to the Christian charaster. 


faith, it is certain that his new religion had the happiest 
influence on his future life and conduct. He not onl 
abjured idolatry himself, and destroyed the idols suits 
he had caused to be raised in his dominions, but used 
every exertion to persuade and compel his subjects to 
follow his example. Before his conversion, he is said 
to have possessed five wives, and 800 concubines, but 
after he became a Christian, he maintained an unshaken 
fidelity towards the imperial princess. As a Pagan he 
had been lavish of human blood, and set but a trifling 
value on the life of a man ; but after he had adopted the 
religion of Jesus, he could scarcely be persuaded to sen-. 
tence to death a single highway robber. Hus former 
delight had been in storming towns and gaining battles; 
but he now found his greatest pleasure in building 
churches, and endowing seminaries of education. He 
encouraged the raising of new cities and towns; peopled 
the waste districts of his country with the prisoners 
whom he had taken in war; and not only condueted, 
himself as a sovereign who consulted the welfare of his 
dominions, but displayed many amiable qualities that 
highly endeared him to his subjects. On great festivals, 
he was accustomed to give entertainments to the inhabi-« 
tants of the capital, and to send refreshments to those 
who were prevented, by sickness or infirmity, from at- 
tending the public feast. By these marks of regard to 
the general and individual interests of his people, he 
contributed to win them from the old religion, and ta 
give them a taste for the new doctrines which he profes- 
sed. By showing that ae eati had.made him bo'h 
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a milder and a wiser priuce, he insured from his people 
a respect for the new religion, while the striking exam- 
ple of the sovereign and his nobles could not fail to in- 
fluence the minds of the inferior orders. Having one 
day issued a proclamation, ordering all the inhabitants 
of Kief to repair next morning tothe banks of the river 
to be baptized, the people cheerfully obeyed the order, 
observing that if it were not good to be baptized, the 
prince and the boyars would never submit to the cere- 
mony. 

The establishment of Christianity in the Russian domi- 
nions, forms one of the most prominent features in the 
reign of Vladimir, and gives him a much jus:er claim 
to the title of Great, which has been bestowed on him 
by historians, than all his numerous victorics. We 
have therefore dwelt on it with the greater minuteness. 
Indeed the latter.transactions of his reign afford but 
little interest. His last days were embittered by do- 
mestic vexations; his wife and one of his favourite sons 
died long before him, and another of his sons, Yaroslaf, 
on whom he had bestowed the government of Novgo- 
red, refused to acknowledge himas his liege, and apphed 
to the Varagians for assistance against his father. The 
aged Vladimir, compelled to march against a rebellious 
son, died with grief upon the road, after a long and glo- 
rious reign of 35 years. 

_ The character of this monarch may be easily coliect- 
ed from the account we have given of the transactions 
that marked his reign. He had certainly great, if not 
amiable qualities ; and if he failed in communicating to 
his subjects the zeal for civilization and improvement 
which he himself possessed, it was the fault rather of the 
times, than of the instructor. His country remained 
barbarous, because barbarism was the characteristic of 
the age, and the monarch himself rose but little above 
the character of a barbarian, because the times in which 
he Jived did not admit of supcrior refinement. It has 
been well observed by an ingenious writer on the history 
of Russia, that it is scarcely possible for a man to rise far 
above his cotemporaries, and that had Vladimir lived 
in the 17th century, the civilization and refinement of 
Russia might have been imputed to him, as it is now 
imputed to Peter the Great. 

Notwithstanding the circumstances we have noticed, 
the improvement which Russia owed to this prince was 
great and permanent. With the Christian religion he 
impcrted from Grecce the arts which then flourished in 
that empire, and almost entirely new-movlelled the lan. 
guage of his country, by engrafting on it the more re- 
fined dialect of the Greeks, and adopting, in a great 
measure, the letters of their alphabet. See Putio- 
LOGY. 

The dominions of Russia, which at first consisted of 
two principalities, that of Novgorod, bordering on the 
Baltic, and that of Kief, occupying no very large space 
on the eastern bank of the Dniepr, were, by the victories 
of Vladimir, extended westward along the shores of the 
Baltic, into Lithuania and Poland ; southwerd along 
the shores of the Euxine, so as to inciude the Crimea 
and great part of the Bulgarian territories ; while to the 
exst it extended to the Oka, the Don and the Volga. 
He still maintained the seat of government at Kief, of 
which he was styled grand prince, while the other di- 
stricts were either tributary to that principality, or held 
af it-as their superior. 
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Before his deatl:, Vladimir had divided his extexsive Wussis, 
territories among his twelve sons, reserving to himself “7 
and his immediate heir, the grand principality of Kief. Pa 
The consequences of this ill-judged distribution were of his ie 
disunion, contention, andalmost perpetual warfareamong minions 
the brothers. The most respectable, and in the end among his 
the most powerful of these, was Yaroslaf, or as he is *® 
commonly called Jarislaus, prince of Novgorod. This 
prince finding that Sviatopolk, who had raised himself 
to the sovereignty of Kief after his father’s death, at- 
tempted byassassination, orforce of arms, to take posses- 
sion of the neighbouring principalities, determined to 
resist him in his encroachments. Collecting an army of 
Novgorodians, he in 1016, drove Sviatopolk from Kief, 
and forced him to seek an asylum witli his father-in- 
law, Boleslaus, duke of’ Peland. Boleslaus was easi!y 
persuaded to engage in the cause of his son-in-law, as he 
hoped to reap advantage from the quarrels amoug the 
descendants of Vladimir, and not only regain that part 
of his dominions which had been couguered by that 
prince, but enlarge his territory by encroacliments on 
the Russian borders. He therefore accompanied Sviato- 
polk into Russia with an army, retook Kief, and obliged 
the Novgorodian prince to retire with precipitation. 

While he was endeavouring to coliect fresh forces to re- 
new the war with Boleslaus and Sviatopolk, the latter, 
by the treachery and perfidy with which he treated his 
Polish allies, contributed to his own downfall. He 
caused great numbers of the Poles to be secretly 
massacred, a transaction by which Boleslaus was so in- 
ccnsed, that he plundered Kief, made himself master of 
several places on the Russian frontiers, and then-left his | 
perfidious son-in-law to shi‘t for himself. Sviatopolk 
now sought assistance from the Petchenegans, and with 
an army of these auxiliaries, offered batile to Yaroslaf, 
not far from the place, where he had, four years before, 
caused one ot his brothers to be be murdered. The con- 
test was long and bloedy, but terminated in favour of | 
Yaroslaf. Sviatopolk was put to flight, and died soon | 
atter, 5 

By this victory Yaroslaf acquired possession of the Reign of | 
greater part of his father’s dominions, and testified his Yaroslaf | 
gratitude for the zssistance given him by the Novgoro- 
dians, by the attention which he paid to the particular 
improvement of that state. He drew up for it a code 
of laws, which are still known by the appellation of the 
muuicipal law of Novgorod. He also exerted him- 
self for the welfare of other towns, and of the country 
at large. 

Yaroslaf did not neglect the advancement of the 
Christian religion. He established a metropolitan in 
Kief, and thus gave to the Russian clergy a head, who 
might watcli over the morals of the inferior pastors, and 
proviie for tne general dissemination of the Christian 
doctrine. He collected several books in the Greek reli- 
gion, and caused many of them to ve translated into the 
Russian langu: ge. | 

This monarch is supposed to have died in 1054, and An, 105+ 
to have reigned 35 years. He followed the example of 
his father, in dividing his territories among tis song, | 
theugi he eideavoured to prevent the dissensions which 
he himself had witnessed from such a purtition, by ex- 
horting them on his death-bed, to the most intimate 
concord, and endeavouring to convince them that they 

vould be respecied by their subjects, aud feared by their » 
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We know little of the proceedings of Yaro:laf’s suc- 
cessors, except that Isiaslaf, his eldest son, and grand 
prince of Kief, had frequent disputes with his brothers, 
in which he was assisted by the Poles, and supported by 
the influence of the Roman pontiff. During these dis- 
putes he was once expelled from his dominions, but 
egain recovered them, and reigned till 1078. 

From the death of Isiaslaf to the beginning of the 
13th century, the history of Russia eomprises little else 
than acontinued series of intestine commotions and petty 
warfareswith the neighbouring states, The same system 
of dismemberment was eontinued by the succeeding 
prinees, and was attended with the same result. There 
were during this period not fewer than 17 independent 
principalities, though these were at length reduced to 
seven, viz. those of Kief, Novgorod, Smolensk, Vladi- 
mir, Tver, Halitch, and Moskva (Mosco). Of these, 
Kief and Novgorod long eontinued to be the most 
powerful, though they could not always maintain their 
superiority over the other principalities ; and towards 
the Jatter end of the period which we have mentioned, 
the district of Vladimir erected itself into a grand prin- 
cipality, and became at least as powerful as Kief and 
Novgorod. 

In the supremacy of these three great principalities, 
we may trace the division of European Russia into 
Great, Little, and White Russia, a distinetion which 
long maintamed its ground, and in later times gave to 
the sovereign of this empire the title of monarch or 
emperor of allthe Russias. Great Russia comprehended 
the priveipality of Novgorod, and extended northward 
to the White sea, eastward to the river Dvina, and the 
entrance of the Petchora into the Uralian mountains ; 
while to the south it bordered on the district of Vladi- 
mur, as far as the Volga and the mouth cf the Medre- 
ditza, and to the west on Lithnania and Prussia, in- 
elnding the tributary tribes on the Baltic, as far as 
Memel. Its capital was Novgorod. Little Russia ex- 
tended along the river A ger to the north above the Do- 
netz and the Oka, on the east to the Polovtzes and the 
Petchenegans, while to the south it stretched as far as 
the Tauricen Chersonesus, or the Crimea, snd to the 
west along the banks of the river Goryn. Th iswas 
the principality of Kief, and in that city was held the 
seat of government. The principality of Vladimir re- 
ceived the name of White Russia. It extended north- 
ward along the Volga, to the southern boundary of 
Great Russia; to the east it bordered on the pessessions 
of the Ugres, and the territory of the Mordvines, 
stretching down the Vo'ga to the mouth of the Oka; 
to the south it extended along the Oka to the principa- 
lity of fiazan, and the Bulgarian territory. The me- 
tropolis of this division was at first Shuia, afterwards 
Rostof, Susdsl, and Vladimir, till at length the seat of 
government was transferred to Mosco. 

The principality of Novgorod appears, during this in- 
terval, to have been the most respectable for its commer- 
cial intercourse with the neighbouring uations, and for 
the independent spirit of its internal government. This, 
though nominally monarchical, seems to have possessed 
much ofa republican charaeter. ‘The princes were evi- 
dentiy dependent cn the people, and some ludierous in- 
stances of this dependence are related by the old histori- 
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ans. One of the grand prinees had so manch displessed 
his people, that they refused to pay him their usual obe- 
dience. As the prince seems to have been aware of the 
little influence which he possessed in the state, lre em. 
ployed the metropolitan of the principality to negotiate 
a reeonciliation. This prelate accordingly wrote to the 
Novgorodians in the following terms. “ The grand 
prince has acted wrong towards you, but he is sorry for 
it, desires yon to forgive him, and will behave better 
for the future. I will be surety for him, and beseech 
you to receive him with honour and dignity *.” 
During the intestine broils that attended the dismem- 
berment of the Russian monarehy, the ambition of its 
neighbours, and partly the folly of the eontending 
princes, who solicited their assistance against their rivals, 
contributed to diminish the strength and resources of 
the empire. In particular the Poles and the Hunga. 
rians availed themselves of these circumstanees. Invited 
into Russia by the rival princes, and allured by the hope 
of plunder, they readily lent their aid to any of the par- 
ties. By ravaging the towns and villages, carrying off 
the captives into slavery, and making a prey of whatever 
appeared most useful, they quickly recompensed them- 
selves for their assistance. The Poles seem to have 
been most successful in their depredations, and to have 
fully revenged themselves for their former humilia- 
tion. 
It is not surprising that a state of anarchy and eonfu- 
sion, such as we have described, should hold out a temp- 


tation to any powerful nation to attempt at acquiring. 


the dominion of a people who showed that they were 
incapable of governing themselves, Not far from the 
confines of Vladimir and Kief, viz. in the neighbour- 
hood of the sea of Aral, the wandering hordes of Mon- 
goles, or Mongol Tartars, had taken up their residexce. 
These people appear to have descended from the ancient 
Scythians, and to have long dwelt on the confines of 
the Chinese empire. Hence they gradually marched 
westward, and about 1223 arrived on the shorcs of the 
sea of Aral, under the condnct of Tuschi, son of the 


famous Tschinghis Khan, chief of the Mogul empire,. 


many of whose warlike exploits have been recounted 
under the article Moaut. From the Aral, Tusehi 
eonducted his horde along the shores cf the Caspian, 
and gradually approached the Dniepr. In his course 
he attacked and overeame the T'scherkesses, or Circas« 
sians, who on his approach had joined with the Polov- 
tzes, to resist the terrible enemy. The defeated Polov- 
tzes gave notice to their neighbours the Russians, of the 
approaching storm, and invited them to form a common 
cause against the enemy. In the mean time the Tartars 
had sent ambassadors to the Russians, hoping to prevent 
their alliance with the Polovtzes, aud thus the more 
easily subdue the disunited nations. For this time, 
however, the Russians were true to their own interest, 
and proved firm to their alliance. In concert with the 
Polovtzes, they assembled an army, and prepared to re- 
sist the imeursions of the Tartars. Both parties met 
near the small river Kalka, which flows into the sea of 
Asof, and a furious engagement took place. The Rus- 
sians fought with great intrepidity, but the Polovtzes 
thrown into consternation at the furrous onset of the 
Tartars, suddenly betook themselves to flight. As they 
formed the van-guard, their flight pnt the Russian army, 
which was drawn up behind them, into such completes 
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Ttussia, disorder, that a total route ensued. The prince of Kief, 
‘woe’ who had kept himself aloof during the engagement, at- 
tempted to resist the victorious Tartars, but his army 
was attacked and defeated with great slaughter. 

Had the princes who then shared among them the 
Russian territories firmly united against the common 
enemy, there is little doubt that they might have stem. 
med the torrent, which soon, from their state of rival- 
ship and disunion, burst in and overwhelmed them. 
Atout 13 years after the defeat on the Kalka, another 
horde of Tartars, headed by Baaty Khan, the grandson 
of Tschinghis-khan, penetrated into Russia, efter having 
attacked and defeated their neighbours the Bulgarians. 
The Tartars soon spread far and wide the terror of their 
name. Wherever they came, the whole face of nature 
was laid waste ; towns and villages were destroyed by 
fire; a'l the men capable of bearing arms were put to 
the sword, and the children, women, and old men, car- 
ried into captivity. If the inhabitants of the towns to 
which they epproached offered a compromise, the faith- 
less barbarians affected to receive their submission ; but 
immediately broke the agreement, and treated those who 
surrendered to their mercy with as much rigour as those 
who had endeavoured to defend themselves, and had 
been overcome. Ifthe inhabitants of the open towns 
and villages came out to meet them, and to receive them 
2s conquerors and friends ; death, torture, or the most 
ignominious bondage, was the reward of their sponta- 
neous submission. 

The first state which they attacked was Riazan, the 


os 5 of which applied for assistance to Yury, common-. 


y called by historians, George Sevoloditch, grand prince 
of Vladimir, who was then chief of the Russian princes. 
He sent them a few auxiliaries, but they either came 
too late, or their number was too small. The principa- 
lity of Riazan fell, and its fall was succeeded by that of 


Pereiaslavl, Rostof, Susdal, and several others. Like a 


furious torrent rushing down the mountain’s side, and. 


irresistibly carrying with it alj that impedes its progress, 
these barbarous hordes rolled their rapid course, carry- 
ing in their train fire and sword, ravages and desolation, 
torments and death, and sweeping all before them in 
one common devastation. They now approached thie 
principality of Vladimir, and no army appeared to resist 
them on the frontiers. They advanced unimpeded to 
the capital, which, left to its fate by the grand prince, 
had nothing to expect, but the same cruel treatment 
which the neighbouring cities had received. Yury, 
with unpardonable negligence, was celebrating a mar- 
riage feast, when he ought to have been employed in 
collecting the means of defence against the enemy, of 
whose approach to his borders he had received timely 
intimation. The city of Vladimir, which contained the 
princess and two of her sons, was left to the protection 
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opposition, quickly made themselves mastersoftheplace; Rusia 
when they cast aside every feeling of humanity, and ==>; 
like beasts of prey, glutted their appetite for blood a- 
mong the wretched inbabitants. The grand princess, 
ard other ladies of distinction, dreading the brutality of 
the relentless conquerors, had taken refuge in the choir 
of a church, an asylnm which all the assurances of the 
Tartars that they should suffer no injury, could not pre-~ 
vail on them to abandon. It was therefore set on fire 
by the barbarians, who feasted their ears with the 
shrieks and groans of the women, as the flames sur 
rounded them. 

Yury, incensed almost to desperation, at the fate of 
his capital, and the horritle death of his wife and chi'- 
dren, was determined to take signal vengeance on the 
assailants. He assembled all the forces which he could 
draw together, and though his army was greatly infe- 
rior in numbers to the Tartars, te marched against the 
enemy, and attacked them with the most determined: 
valour. The struggle was short, but bloody ; the Tar- 
tars were victoricus, and the body of Yury was found 
among the slain. 

This appears to have been the only vigorous stand 
made by the Russian princes. The Tartars pushed for- 
ward with rapidity, and successively overpowered the 
principalities of Novgorod and Kief. In the latter city 
they found immense bocty ; but this circumstance did 
not prevent them from repeating here the same bloody 
scenes which they had acted in the cther capitals. The 
governor was preserved from the cruelties that had been 
inflicted on the inhabitants, by the courage he had dis- 
pl«yed in defence of the city; and his noble demeanour, 
when he fell into the hands of the conqueror, acquired 
the esteem and affection of that chief, and enabled him 
to obtain a temporary repose to his country. 61) 

The Tartars had now established themselves in the succes 
Russian territories, and their khan or chief, though he of Rus 
did not himself assume the nominal sovereignty, reigned princes 

< ate . der the 
as paramount lord, and placed on the throne any of the 7. 44,, 
native princes whom he found most obsequious to his 
will, or who had ingratiated themselves by the magni- 
ficence of their presents. The throne was successively 
occupied by Yaroslaf I]. Alexander Yaroslavitch, Ya- 
roslaf Yaroslavitch, Vasilii Yaroslavitch, Dimitri Alex- 
androvitch, Andrei, Danul, both brothers of Dimitri, 
Mikaila Yaroslavitch, Yury Danilovitch, Alexander 
Mikailovitch, Ivan Danilovitch, Simeon Ivanovitch, 
and Ivan Ivanovitch. 62 

Among the princes wliom we have enumerated, we St Alex 
must particularly notice Alexander the son of Yaroslaf det Nef 
IJ. This prince was installed grand prince of Russia. 
by the Tartar khan in 1252, and continued to reign 
till 1264. He is remarkable chiefly for a decisive vic- | 
tory gained by him over the Danes on the banks of the 


of a chieftain, totally unqualified for its defence, and Neva;—a victory which procured him the honourable 
the inhabitants seemed to share the pusillanimity of their~.surname of Nefisky (ihe conqueror). This victory is 
scovernor. Instead of annoying the enemy by occasion. said to have taken place in 1239, while Alexander was 
al excursions, and preparing the means of defending the governor of Novgorod, under his father Yaroslaf, who 
walls against a sudden attack, they gave themselves up then reigned at Vladimir. After his accession to the 
to terror and despair; and as they conceived death to throne on the death of his father, he engaged in a suc- 
be inevitable, they prepared for it, by taking the habits cessful war with Sweden. This prince is held in great 
of monks and nurs, in order to insure to themselves a veneration by the Ruesians, and-several miracles are at- 
blissful departure. A prey to fear and despondency, tributed to him. In particular it is said, that when the. 
the-city soon fell into the hands of the Tartars. ‘They prayer of absolution was offered to his corpse previous 


ene morning scaled the walls, and meeving with little to intermert (a practice long customary in Russia), the. 
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hand of the dead body opened to receive it. His re- 


~— putation for sanctity occasione:! himto be ranked among 
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the tutelary saints of the Greek church, where he still 
holds adisiinguished place, by the tile of St Alexander 
Nefisky. 


During these several reigns, which al! historians have 


Rus. passed over for want of records concerning them, the 
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calamities of intestine discord and war; whilst tha 
knights of Livonia, or brothers of the short-sword, as 
they are sometimes called, a kind of militsry order of 
religious, on one side, and the Poles on the other, catch- 
ing at the opportunity, attacked Russia,and took several 
of its towns,and even some considerabie countries. The 
Tartars and Russians, whose interests were in this case 
the same, often united to oppose their common enemy ; 
but were generally worsted. The Livonians took Ples- 
kow, and the Poles made themselves masters of Black 
Russia, the Ukraine, Podolia, an | the city of Kief. Ca. 
simir the Great, one of their kings, carried his conquests 
still farther. He asserted luis pretensions to a part of 
Russia, in right of his relation to Boleslaus duke of Ka- 
litz, who died without issue, and forcibly possessed him- 
self of the duchies of Perzemyslia, Kalitz, and Luckow, 
and of the districts of Sanock, Lubakzow, and Tre- 
bowla ; all which countries he made.a province of Po- 
land. 

Uhe newly-conquered Russians were 11l-disposed to 
endure the government of the Poles, whose laws aud 
customs were more contrary to their own than those of 
the Tartars had been. They joined the latter to rid 
themselves of the yoke, and assembied an army numer- 
ous enough to overwhelm all Poland, but destitute of 
valour and discipline. Casimir, undaunted by this de- 
luge of barbarians, presented himself at the head of a 
few troops on the borders of the Vistula, and obliged 
his enemies to retire. 

About the year 1362 Dimitri Ivanovitch received 
the sovereignty from the Tartar chief, and established 
the seat of his government at Mosco. This prince pos- 
sessed considerableambition, and contrivedtoinspire the 


ttch Other Russian princes with so much respect for his per- 


son and government, that they consented to hold their 
principalities as fiefs. under Dimitri. This increased 
the consequence of the Russian prince, excited the jea- 
lousy of Mammiai the ‘lartar khan, who determined to 
_ take measures for maintaining his superiority. He be. 
gan by dem nding an increase of tribute, but when Di- 
mitri seemed to demur at consenting to this new ea- 
croachment, the khaa not only insisted on his demand, 
but required the grand prince to appear before him in 
person. This requisition Dimitri thought proper to re- 
fuse, and prepared to support his refusal by force of 
arms. The terror with which the Tartars had inspired 
the inhabitants of Russia had nowconsiderably subsided, 
while the hatred which the Russians bore these haughty 
masters, was kept alive by the barbarity of their man- 
hers, and the difference of their religion. ‘The Chri- 
stian ministers, justly dreading that the Tartars, in their 
furious progress, mizht extirpaze Christianity, contribut- 
ed alliutheir power to confirm the sp:rit of revolt among 
the people ; and they promised the crown of martyr- 
dom to such as should fall in battle against the infidels. 
Thus, the contest into whieh the granil prince deter- 
mined to enter in support of his authority, became in 
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some measure a holy war, undertaken in defence of the 
national religion, This combination of favourable cir- 
cumstances operate] so strongly in favour of Dimitri, 
and the princes that had confederated with him, that 
they svor collected an army of 200,000 men. With 
this force the grand prince left Mo<co, and marched to- 
wards the Doa, on the southern bank of which the Tar- 
tars were encamped. Arrived at this river, he left it 
to the choice of his troops, either to cross the river, and 
encounter the enemy on the other side, or to await the 
attack where they were. The general voice declared 
for pissing over to the assault. The grand prince ac- 
cordingly trausported his battalions across the river, 
that he might cut of all hope of escaping by retreat. 
The fight now commenced, and though the numbers of 
the foe far exceeded their own, the Russians defended 
themselves valiantly azainst the furious onset of the Tar- 
tars ; but as these barbarians were continually relieve:l 
by fresh reinforcements, they appeared to be gaining 
ground. Indeed, nothing but the impossibility of re- 
treating across the river, and the firm persuasion that 

eath would immediately transport them to the man- 
sions of eternal bliss, restrained the Russians froma ge- 
neral flight. Atthe moment when the day seemed en- 
tirely lost, a detachment of the grand prince’s army 
which he had stationed .in reserve, and had remained 
out of the view of the enemy, came up with unabated 
force, fell on the rear of the Tartars, threw them into 
such terror and confusion, that they fled with Mammai 
at their head, and left the Russians masters of the field. 
This contest must have been extremely bloody, as we 
are told that eight days were employed by the remains 
of the Russian army, in burying the bodies of their 
slaughtered companions, while those of the Tartars were 
left uninterred upon the ground. 

This glorious victory, which took place in 1380, was 
attended with numerous advantages to the Russian cause. 
In particular, it taught the native princes that the Tar- 
tars were not unconquerable ; that nothing was want- 
ing to reiieve them from the galling yoke under which 
they had long groaned, but mutual union, courage, and 
prudence. The Tartars appear to have been so much 
humbled by this defeat, that for a time they left the 
Russians to enjoy in peace their recovered liberty. This 
forbearance, however, was not of long duration. Be- 
fore the death of Dimitri they returued with increased 
numbers, laid siege to Mosco, which, after an obstinate. 
detence, was at length induced to surrender, and Russia 
once more submitted to her old masiers. 

Dimitri died in 1389, and was succeeded by his son 
Vasilii Dimitrievitch. In the reign of this prince a new 


incursion of the Tartars took place, under the great. 


‘Timur or Tamarlane, who after having subdued all the 
neighbouring Tartar hordes, extended. his conquests to 
the Russian territories, carried Mosco by assault, and 
carried off immense plunder. 

The grand principality of Vladimir, or as it may now 
be called, of Moscu, had, at the end of the 14th cen- 
tury, attained its greatest height, while that of Kief had 
proportionally declined. This latter principality was, 
at the time of which we are now writing, under the do- 
minion of the Poles, having been seized on in 1820 by 
Gedemin, duke of Lithuania. 

The latter end of the 15th century forms a splendid 
epcch in the Russian history; At this time, viz. oe 
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1462 to 1505, reigned Ivan Vasiliivitch, or, as he is 
commonly called, John Basilovitz. This able prince, 
by his invincible spirit and refined policy, became both 
the conqueror and deliverer of his eountry, and laid the 
first foundation of its future grandeur. Observing with 
indignation the narrow limits of his power at lis acees- 
gion to the throne, after the death of his father Vasiliis 
the Blind, he began immediately to resolve within him- 
self the means of enlarging his dominions. Marriage, 
though he had in reality no regard or inclination for wo- 
men, “seemed to him one of the best expedients he could 
begin with ; and aceorcingly he demandedand obtained 
Maria, sister of Michael duke of Twer, whom he soon 
alter deposed, under pretence of revenging the injunes 
done to his father, and added this duchy to his own ter- 
ritories of Moseo. Maria, by whom he had a sen nam- 
ed Ivan, who died before him, did not live long; and 
upon her death he married Sophia, daughter,of Thomas 
Paleologus, who had been driven from Constantinople, 
and foreed to seek shelter at Rome, where the Pope por- 
tioned this princess, in hopes of thus procuring great 
adv ‘antage to the Romish religion : but his expectations 
were frustrated, Sophia being - obliged to conform to the 
Greek ehureh after-her arrival in Russia. 

What could induce Ivan to seek a consort at, such a 
distance is nowhere aceounted for, unless it be, that he 
hoped by this means tg establish a pretension to the em- 
pire of the east, to which her father was the next heir; 
but however that may ke, the Russians certainly owed 
to this allianee their deliverauice from the Tartar yoke. 
Shocked at the servile homage exacted by these proud 
victors, her husband going tor mect their ambassadors at 
some distance from the city, and standing to hear what 
they had to say, whilst they were at dinner; Sophia 
told him that she was surprised to find thatshe had mar- 
ried a servant to the Tartars. Nettled at this reproaeh, 
Ivan feigned himself ill when.the next deputation from 
the Tartars arrived, and by means of this stratagem, 
avoided a repetition of the humiliating ceremonial. 
Another circumstance equally displeasing to this prin- 
cess was, that the Tartars possessed by agreement with- 
in the walls of the palaee at Mosco, houses i In which 
their ministers resided, a stipulation which they had 
made, at once to shew ‘their power, and watch, the ae- 


tions of the grand prince. To rid her husband and her- 


self of these unpleasant neighbours, Sophia sent a for- 
mal embassy to the khan, to inform him, that as she 
had beeu favoured with a vision from above, command- 
ing ler to build.a temple in the place where then stood 
the houses of the Tartar ministers, her mind could not 
be at ease till she had fulfilled the divine command ; 

she therefore desired his leave to pull them down, and 
give his peopleothers. The khan consented; the houses 
withinthe Kremlin (p) weredemolished,and no new ones 


_ being provided,the Tartar residents wereobliged tuleave 
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Moseo, an affront which their prince was not able to re- 
venge, as he was then engag ed in a war with the Poles. 
Tvan taking advantage a this cireumstanee, and hav- 
ing gradna'ly inereased his forces, now openly disclaim- 
ed all subjection to the Tartars, attacked their territo- 
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ries, and made himself masfer of Kazan. Here he was 
sulemnly crowned with a diadem which is said to be the 
same that is still used in the eoronation of the Russian 
sovereigns. ‘This took place absut the year 1470, and 
Jed to a complete emancipation of Russia from the Tar- 
tar dominion. Ivan afterwards carried his arms against 
the neighbouring states. The province of Permia, with 
Asiatic : Bulgaria, and great part of Lapland, soon sub- 
mitted to him, and the great Novgorod, a city then so 
famous that the Russians were accustomed to, intimate 
their idea of its importance by the proverbial expres- 
sion, Who ean resist God and the great Novgorod? was 
reduced by his generals after_a seven years siege, and 
yielded immense treasure. This plaee was so wealthy, 
that Alexander Witold, prince of Lithuania, to whom 
the Novgorodians were then tributary, derived from it 
a yearly contribution of 100,000 rubles. The booty 
carried off by Ivan to Mosco, is said to have eonsisted 
gf 300 cart loads of gold, silver, and precious stenes, 
with a mueh greater quantity of furs, cloths, and other 
merchandise. After he quitted the eity, which had been 
awed by his presenee, the discontents excited at his 
violent measures broke. out into acts of mutiny, on 
which he, in 1485, carried off 50 of the principal fa- 
mulies, and distributed them through several of the Rus- 
sian towns. He afterwards carried off some thousands 
of the most considerable inhabitants, and replaced them 
by more loyal subjects from other places. By these pro- 
ceedings the flourishing commerce of this city reeeived 
a considerable shoek, and it suffered still more by the 
imprisonment of allthe German merehants, and the eon 
fiseation of their effects. Indeed from this period Nov- 
gorod never reeovered. its former splendour. 

After, his reduction, of Novgorod, Ivan invaded the 
territories of Livonia and Esthonia, in consequenee, as 
we are. told, of. an. affront offered es biin by the inha- 
bitants of Reval. Here, however, he met. with a stout. 
resistance, and does not. seem.to have made much pro- 
gress. Towards the conclusion ofihis reign, the Kaza- 
nian Tartars, who, though humbled, had continued ‘to 
inhabit that district, made a hard :struggle to shake off 
the Russian yoke that. had been imposed on them ; but: 
Ivan had established his authority too firmly for them to. 
accomplish their purpose during his life. He died in. 
1505, and was succeeded by his son Vasilii Ivanovitch, 
commonly ealled Basilius IIT. 

The Tartars of Kazan werestill suffered to maintain a 
shew of independency, by electing their own khans; but 
a Russian novle, under the denomination of voivode 


was associated with the khan in the government, and: 


took care that the administration should be conducted in. 
such a manner.as to secure the interests of his master. 
About 14 years after the death of. Ivan, however, the 
Tartars resolved to overturn so humiliating an admini- 
stration. They murdered the Russian voivode, expel- 
led their nominal khan, and united themselves. with 
their brethren of the Crimea. With their assistance 
they assembled amightyforce, entered the Russian domi- 
nions, and carried their arms even to the gates of Mos- 
co. ‘The grand piinee Vasilii found himself at that time 


unable- 


(p) The Kremlin is a quarter of Moseo, where stauds the palace of the tzars, first built of stcne by Dimitri 


Ivanovitch Dowski in 1357. See 
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unible to resist the barbarians, and therefore purchased 
an exemption from general pillage by grest presents, 
and a promise of renewed allegiance. ‘The T'artars re- 
tired, but carried off immense booty, and nearly 300,000 
prisoners, the greater part of whom they sent to Theo- 
dosia in the Crime, and sold them tothe Turks. This 
humiliation cf Vasilii did not, however, long cor:tinue, 
nnd he was soon enabled to make head against the Tar- 
tars, and to recover nessession of the city Kazan, and of 
Pscove, a city which had been built by the princess 
Olga, and was the grest rival of Novgorod in wealth 
and commercial importance. Under this prince all the 
princip:lities of Russia were once more united, and they 
have remained ever since under the dominion of cne so- 
vereign. 

It was under the son and successor of Vasilii, Ivan IV. 
or, as he is styled by the Russian historians. Ivan Vasili- 
vitch I].that Russia completely emaneipated herself from 
her subjection tothe Tartars, ard acquired a vast acces- 
sion of territory, which extended her empire into the 
north-cast of Asia, and rendered hex for the first time, 
superior in extent to :ny state that had ayipeared since 
the Roman empire. Vasilii died in 1533, having reign- 
ed 28 years, and lived 55. His son Ivan was only 
three years old when he succeeded to the threne, end 
the queen-mother was appointed regent during his mi- 
nority. During her administration the state became a 
prey to anarchy and confusion. She seems to have had 
no talents for government, and devoted herself entirely 
to the pursuit of p’easure, so that the ambitious nobles, 
and in particular the uneles of the young prince, had 
the most favourable opportunity for eggrandizing them- 
Selves at the expence of the sovereign. The queen mo- 
ther died in 1538; and though the names and charac- 
ters of those who assumed the regency after her death 
are not known, it appears that they must have conduct- 


ed the admimistration with eonsiderable prudeiice and 


circumspection, zs, when Ivan attained lis 17th year, 
he was enabled to assume the reins of government with- 
out opposition ; and from the important transactions in 
which he immediately engaged, must have been posses- 
sed of considerable resources. 

In taking into his own hands the government of the 
state, Ivan dispiayed so much prudence and manly for- 
titude, as soon raised him very high in the estimation of 
his subjects. At the same time he shewed marks of a 
tyrannical disposition, and irritability of temper, which 
made him rather feared than admired by his friends, 
while they rendered him an object of terror to his neigh- 
bours and his enemies. He saw himse f surrounded on 
all sides by contending factions, ani! to suppress these 
was the first object of his care. Inthe choiee of means 
for effecting this, he does not seem to have been very 
scrupulous, provided they tended to theaceomplishment 
of his aim ; and in punishing the offences of those who 
opposed his ; urpose, his violence of temper not unfre- 


qveutly led h:m to confound the innocent with the 
guilty. He was, however, successful in his great de- . 


sign, and having securec: the domestie tranquillity of his 


deminion:, he had leisure to direct his attentio:: to the - 


more remote, but not less predominant chjects of his 
ambitiun. He resolved to attem;t hberating his eoun- 
tty for ever from the dominion o! the Tartars, and he 
Bucceeied, In 1551, he marched an army in the depth 


of winter into the district of Kazan, and laid siege to 
the eapital, rezardless of the murmurs of his troops, 
who loudly and openly expressed their dislike to this 
expedition, declaring that no good commander would 
think of conducting his forces to sieges and battles dur- 
ing the inclemencies of winter, or attempt at such a 
season to attack the enemy im their quarters. Fxaspe- 
rated at these murmurs, he determined to punish se- 
verely the prineipal offieers who had contributed to fo« 
meat the discontents of the soldiers, and by this well- 
timed severity he effectually repressed all opposition to 
his will. | 

Pefore entering seriously on the siege of Kazan, he 
built several forts on the frontiers of the Tartar terri- 
tories, by which he hoped to awe these barbarians, and 
prevent them from disturbing the peace of his domi. 
mons, He then invested Kazan, and inthe year 1552, 
made himself niaster of it by the new, and, to the Tar- 
tars, unheard-of method of springing a mine below the 
walls. We are toid by some historians, that the city 
had made an obstinate defence, and that, during the 
siege, which lasted above seven years, another alarming 
mutiny breke out in the besieging army; that Ivan was 
in great danger of his life, and was obliged for a time 
to abandon the enterprise, and retire to Mosco, where 
he made an example of the chief mutinecrs, and again 
returned to the siege of Kazan. How far this statement. 
is to be relied on, it is diffeult now to determine; but 
perhaps this mutiny is confounded with that which we 
have already noticed, as having taken place at the com- 
mencement of the enterprise. 

As Kazan was taken by storm, the inhabitants were 
treated with much rigour ; and the slaughter was so 
dreadful, that even the flinty heart of Ivan is said to 
have relented at the heaps of dead bodies which struck 
his sight on entering the city. The inhabitants that 
escaped slaughter, and the 1emains of the Tartars, were 
offered mercy on condition that they should embrace the 
Christian faith. 
nion of the Tartars, whieh had oppressed the Russians 
for more than three centuries, was completcly and per- 
manently overthrown. 

About two years after he had abolished the power of 
the Tartars, he extended his eonquests eastward tothe 


By this important conquest the domi. 
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shores of the Caspian, and took possession of the terri- ritories, 


tory that ley on the right bank of the Volga, round the 
city of Astracan, which was also inhabited by the Tar- 
tar hordes. 
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Ivan, as well as his grandfather, had found it neces- #8 severe 


sary to chastise the inhabitants of Novgorod; but in 
the year 1570, this city being suspected of forming .a 
p-ot for delivering itself and the surrounding territory 
into the hands of the king of Poland, felt still more 
seve: ely the effects ot his vengeanee. All who had been 
in any deg ee implicate d in the conspiracy, to the num- 
ber of 25.000, suifered by the hands of the executioner. 
‘The eity of Vssove was tireatened with a similar pro- 
scrip’ion ; but Ivan, on their voluntary submission, con- 
te: te:i himself with the execution of a few monks, and 
tlie confiscation of the property of the most opulent in- 
habitants. It isnot surp-ising that acts like these should 
have given to this prince the names of ferrzble and ty- 
rant, by which historians have oecasionally distinguished 
him; though it is not a little extraordinary, that he 

should. 
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should have rctuined so mucli interest in the affeetionsof 
his subjects, that when, to try their attaehment, he, in 
15'75, abdicated the government, and retained only the 
title of Prince of Muosco, the majority of the nation 
loudly expressed their wish for him to resume the admi- 
nistration of affairs. We can account for this, only by 
considering the measures which he had adupted for the 
improvement and eivilization of his people. These 
were of sucli a nature as in a great measure to obliterate 
the remembrance of his cruelty and oppression. He 
promulgated a new code of laws, ccmposed partly of 
such ancient statutes as still were in foree, and were ca- 
pable of improvement, and partly of new regulations, 
which he either contrived himself, or adopted from the 
neighbouring states. He found it necessary, however, 
to render many of these laws extremely severe, though 
their execution was most frequently examplified in the 
persons of his nobles, whose perverseness and obstinacy 
seemed unconquerable by more lenient measures. 

Ivan cultivated an intereourse with several of the Eu- 
ropean states, especially withGermany, for which coun- 
try he seem: to have had a very particular esteem. 
Early in his reign, viz. in 1547, he sent a splendid em- 
bessy to the emperor Charles V. requesting him to per- 
mit a number of German artists, mechanics, and literary 
men, to establish themselves in Russia. Charles readily 
complied with his request, and several hundred volun- 
teers were collected and assembled at Lubeck, whence 
they were’to proceed through Livonia to Mosco. The 
‘Lubeckers, however, jealous that the improvement of 
the Russians in artsandmanufactures might renderthem 
independent of their neighbours, and diminish the com- 
mereial intercourse that had long subsisted bet ween their 
city and the prineipal towns of Russia, arrested the Ger- 
mans in their route, and in concert with the merchan!s 
vf Reval and Riga, sent a petition toCharles, requesting 
him to recal the permission he had granted. In conse- 
quence of these measures, many of the German artists 
returned home, but several of them escaped the vigi- 
lance of the Lubeekers, and reached Mosco by a circui- 
tous route. Ivan endeavoured to revenge himself on the 
Livonians by inv. ding their country. This was strenu- 
ously defended by the Teutonic knights ; and these’ 
champions, finding at last that they were unable to 
maintain their ground, ratherthan submit to the Rus- 
sian monarch, put their country under the protection of 
Poland. 

The Swedes also came in fura share of the Livonian 
territories ; and this circumstance gave rise to a war be- 
tween them and the Russians. Ivan invaded Finland; 
but that eountry was bravely defended by William of 


Furstenberg, grand master of the Livonian knights, with 


-the assistance of the troops of Gustavus Vaza; and it 
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does not appear that Ivan gained much in this expedi- 
tion, though we are told that the Livonian grand master 
ended his life in a Russian prison. 

‘In 1553, an event happened whicii first led to an in- 
tercourse Letween Russia and England. Some English- 
imen who were at that time on a voyage of discovery, 
landed cn the shores.of the White sea, where soon after 
was built the port of Arehange]. They were hospita- 
bly received by the natives; and ivtimation of the cir- 
cums‘ance being conveyed to‘ivan, he sent for the stran- 
gers, and was so much pleased with their ; bilities and 


S Woh! A. 
deportment, that he resolved to give every encourage- 
ment to the English commerce, and thus open a neW 
channel of intercourse with a highly polished nation, by 
which his subjects might obtain fresh incitements to ac- 
tivity and industry. We are told, that his affection for | 
the English proceeded so far, as toinduce him to form | 
tlie design of marrying an English lady. He expressed 
the highest esteem for Queen Elizabeth, and requested 
by his ambassador, that if the ingratitude of his subjects 
should ever eompel him to quit Russia, (a cireumstance 
by ro means improbable), she would grant him an 
asylum in her dominions, It was in consequence of this 
aeciderts] eommunication between the Russians and the 
English, that England first engaged in a trade to Rus- 
sia, and promoted this new commerce by the esta- | 
blishment of a company of Russia merchants in Lon- 
don. ey 

About twenty years after Astracan had becn annex- Ivan an 
ed to the Russian empire, anew acquisition of territory ie 
accrued to it from the conquests of a private adven- ead 
turer, in the unknown regions of Siberia. The steps empire, 
that led to the acquisition of this immense tract of the 
Asiatic continent, are thus related by Mr Tooke. 

« The grand prince, Ivan ITI. had already sent out 
a body of men who penetrated across the Ingrian moun- 
tains, and traversed all the districts as far as the river 
Oby. But, amidst the urgent affairs of government, 
the discoveries they made insensibly fell into oblivion. 
Some years afterwards a merchant, named Stroganof, 
who was proprietor of some salt-works on the confines 
of Siberia, was curious to gain a farther knowledge of 
that eountry, which was likewise inhabited by Tartars, 
whose khan resided in the capital Sibir. Perceiving, | 
among the persons who came to him on affairs of trade, 
men who belonged to no nation with which he was ac- 
quainted, he put several inquiries to them concerning 
the place whence they came, and once sent a few of his 
people with them back to their country. These people 
brought with them, at their return from the regions 
they had now explored,and which proved to bethis very 
Siberia, a great quantity of invaluable furs, and thus 
opened to their master a new road to wealth. Howe 
ever, not so covetous as to wish tv keep this treasure to 
himself, he sent information of it to the court, and the 
attention of government was once more directed to this 
country. But the conquest of it, and its conjunction 
with Russia, was reserved fcr an adventurer named Ti- 
moseyet Yermak. This Yermak, at the headofa gang 
of Den Zozaks, had made it his practice to rob and 
plunder the caravans and passengers that occasionally 
frequented the roads, as well as the inhabitants, where- 
ever he came, and was so fortunate as to escape the 
search of the Russian troops that had been sent out 
against him and his band, which consisted of not fewer 
thzn 6000 men. Ontheir flight, he and his people ac- 
¢ dentally came to the dwelling of Stroganof, where, 
hearing much talk about Siberia, and being per-ons 
who had nothing to lese, and therefore might put all to 
the hazard, they scon formed a p]«n to penetrate farther 
into that country, and there seek at once their safety 
and their fortune. After numerous struggles and con- 
flicts with the natives, which greatlyreduced their num-_ 
bers, they at Jength conquered the capital, and shortly 
after the whole country. Yermak now presented the 

fruit 
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fruit of his toilsomeand perilous victories to his tzar, (£) 
Ivan, in hopes of obtaining thereby, a pardon of his 
former depredations, which was granted him accord- 
ingly, by the building of several towns, and construct- 
ing a number of forts, the possession of this country was 
soon permanently secured. The less and the greater 
Kabardey were also added to Russia in the reign of 
Ivan. Thistzar, however, not only enlarged the cir- 
cumference of his empire, partly by force of arms and 
partly by accident, but he resolved toreform his people, 
to render them more polished, more skilful, and indus- 
trious; but this he found to be the most arduous en- 
terprise he could possibly have undertaken, The insu- 
perable impediments which threw tliemselves in the 


way of the execution of this grand work, were the prin- 


cipal incitements to those frequent acts of cruelty and 
despotism which have covered his memory with so 
deep a stain.”’ 

Towards the close of Ivan’s reign, a prodigious army 
of Turks and Tartars entered Russia, with a design to 
subdue the whole country. But Zerebrinoff, the tzar’s 
general, having attacked them in a defile, put them to 
flight with considerable slaughter. Theythen retircd to- 
wards the mouth of the Volga, where they expected a 
considerable reinforcement ; but being closely pursued 
by the Russians and Tartars in alliance with them, they 
were again defeated and forced to fly towards Azof on 
the Black sea. But when they came there, they found 
the city almost entirely ruined by the blowing up of a 
powder magazine. The Russians then attacked tbeir 
ships there, took some and sunk the rest; by which 
means almost the whole army perished with hunger or 
by the sword of the enemy. 

From this time the empire of Russia became so formi- 
dable, that none of the neighbouring nations could hope 
tomake a total conquest of it. The Polesand Swedes 
indeed continued to be very formidable enemie: ; and, 
by the instigation of the former, the Crim Tartars, in 
1571, again invaded the country with an army of 
70,000 men. The Russians, who might have prevented 
their passing the Volga, retired before them till they 
came within 18 miles of the city of Mosco, where they 
were totally defeated. The tzar no sooner heard this 
news, than heretired with his most valuable effects to 
a well-fortified cloyster ; upon which the Tartars en- 
tered the city, plundered it, and set fire to several 
churches. A violent storm which happened at the 
same time soon spread the flames all over the city ; 
which was entirelyreduced to ashes in six hours, though 
its circumference was upwards of 40 miles. The fire 
likewise communicated itself to a powder magazine at 
some distance from the city ; by which accident up- 
wards of 50 rods of the city wall, with all the buildings 
upon it, were destroyed ; and, according to the best hi- 
storians, upwards of 120,000 citizens were burnt orbu- 
ried in the ruins, besides women, children, and foreign- 
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could not be taken ; and the Tartars, hearing that a == 


formidable army was coming against them under the 
command of Magnus duke of Holstein, whom Ivan had 
made king of Livonia, thought proper to retire. The 
war, nevertheless, continued with the Poles andSwedes; 
and the tzar being defeated by the latter after some 
trifling success, was reduced to the necessity of suing 
for peace ; but the negociations being broken off, the 
war was renewcd with the greatest vigour. The Livo-— 
nians, Poles, and Swedes, having united in a league 
against the Russians, gained great advatages over them ; 
and in 1579, Stephen Battori, whowas then raised tothe 
throne of Poland, levicdan army expressly witha design 
of invading Russia, and of regaining all that Poland had 
formerly claimed, which indeed was little less than the 
whole empire. As the Poles understood thie art of war 
much better than the Russians, Ivan found his undiscip- 
lined multitudes unable to cope with the regular forces 
of his enemies ; and their conquests were so rapid, tliat 
he was soon obliged to sue for peace, which, however, 
was not granted ; and it is possible that the number of 
enemies which now attacked Russia might have over- 
come tlic empire entirely, had not the allies grown jea- 
lous of each other ‘the consequence of this was, that 
in 1582 a peace was concluded with the Poles, in which 
the Swedes were not comprehended. However, the 
Swedes finding themselves unable to effect any thing of 
moment after the desertion of their allies, were obliged 
to conclude a truce; shortly after which the tzar having 
been worsted in an engagement with the Tartars, died 
in the year 1584. 


The eldest son of the late tzar, Feodor (or as lie ig An. 1384. 


commonly called, Theodore) Ivanovitch, was by no 
means fitted for the government of an empire so exten- 
sive, and a people so rude and turbulentas had devolved ; 
to him by the death of his father. Ivan had seen the 
incapacity of his son, and had endeavoured to obviate 
its effects, by appointing three of his principal nobles as 
administ: ators of the empire ; while toa fourth he com- 
mitted the charge of his younger son Dimitri. This 
expedient, however, failed of success ; and partly from 
the mutual jealousy of the administrators, partly from 
the envy which their exaltaticn had excited in the other 
nobles, the affairs of the empire soon fell into ccnfusion. 
The weak Feodor, had married a sister of Boris Gudo- 
nof, a manof considerableambition, immense riches, and 
tolerable abilities. This man had contrived to make 
himsclf agreeable to Feodor, by becoming subservientto 
his capricious desires and childish amuseiments; and the 
wealth he had acquired throughhis interest with the so- 
vereign, enabled him to carry on his ambitious des'grs. 
He had long directed his wishes towards the imperial 
dignity, and he began to prepare the way for its attain- 
ment by removing Dimitri the brother of Feodor. This 
young prince suddenly disappeared ; and there is every 
3A reason 


(£) Previous tothe reign of Vasilii, the predecessor of the monarch whose transactions we are now relating, the 
Russian sovereigns held the title of Velikii Kniaz, which has been translated great duke, though it more proper'y 
denotes grand prince ; and by this latter appellation we have accordingly distinguished the preceding monarchs. 
Vasilii, near the conclusion of bis reign, adopted the title of tzar, or emperor ; but this title was not fully esta- 
blished till the successes and increasing power of his son Ivan enabled the latter to confirm it both at home 
aud abroad: and since his time it has been universally acknowledged. 
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reason to believe that he was assassinated by the order of 
Boris. Feodor did not long survive his brother, but 
died in 1598, not without suspicion of his having been 
poisoned by his brother-in-law. We are told that the 
tzaritza, Irene, was so much convinced of this, that 
she never after held any communication with her bro- 
ther, but retired to a convent, and assumed the name of 
Alexandria. 

With Feodor ended the last branch of the family of 
Ruric, a dynasty which had enjoyed the supreme power 
in Russia ever since the establishment of the principality 
by the Varagian chief, viz. during a period of above 
700 years. On the death of Feodor, as there was no 
hereditary successor to the vacant throne, the nobles as- 
sembled to elect anewtzar ; and the artful Boris hav- 
ing, through the interest of the patriarch, a man ele- 
vated by his means, and devoted to his views, procured 
a majority in lus favour, he was declared the object of 
their choice. Boris pretended unwillingness to accept 
the crown, declaring that he had resolved to live and 
die in a monastery ; but when the patriarch, at the 
head of the principal nobles, and attended by a great 
concourse of people, bearing before them the cross, and 
the effigies of several saints, repaired to the convent, 
where the artful usurper had taken up his residence, 
he was at length prevailed on to accompany them to 
the palace of the tzars, and suffer himself to be crown- 
ed. 

Boris affords another example, in addition to the nu- 
merous instances recorded in history, of a sovereign who 
became beneficial to his subjects, though he had _ pro- 
cured the sovereignty by unjustifiable means. If we 
give implicit credit to the historians of those times, 
Boris was a murderer and a usurper, though he had the 
voice of the people in his favour; but by whatever 
means he attained the imperial power, he seems to have 
employed it in advancing the interests of the nation, 
and in improving the circumstances of his people. He 
was extremely active in his endeavours to extend the 
commerce, aud improve the arts and manufactures of 
the Russian empire ; and for this purpose he invited 
many foreigners into his dominions. While he exerted 
himself in securing the tranquillity of the country, and 
defending its frontiers by forts and ramparts, against the 
incursions of his neighbours, he made himself respected 
abroad, received ambassadors from almost all the powers 
of Europe ; and after several attempts to enlerge his 
territories at the expence of Sweden, he conclude: 
with that kingdom an honourable and advantageous 
alliance. 

Soon after the commencement of his reign, the city 
of Mosco was desolated by one of the most dreadful fa- 
mines recorded in history. Thousands of people lay 
dead in the streets and roads ; and in many houses the 


_ fattest of their inmates was killed, to serve a: food for 


the rest. Parents are said to have eaten their children, 
and children their parents ; and we are told by one of 
the writers of that time (Petrius), that he saw a woman 
bite several pieces out of her child’s arm as she was car- 
rying it along. Another relates, that four women ha- 
ving desired a peasant to come to one of their houses, on 
pretence of paying him for some wood, killed and de- 
voured both him and his horse. This dreadful calamity 
lasted three years; end notwithstanding all the exertions 
ot Boris to provice for the necessities of the i:habitants 
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of Mosco, we are assured tliat not fewer than 50C,000 
perished by the famine. 

During these distresses of the capital, the power of 
Boris was threatened with annihilation by an adventurer 
who suddenly started up, and pretended to be the young 
prince Dimitri, whom all believed to have been assas- 
sinated, or, as Boris had given out, to have died of a 
malignant fever. This adventurer was a monk named 
Otrepief, who learning that he greatly resembled the 
late Dimitri, conceived the project of passing for that 
prince, and endeavouring, in that character, to ascend 
the Russian throne. He retired from Russia into Po- 
land, where he had the dexterity to ingratiate himself 
with some of the principal nobles, and persuade them 
that he was really prince Dimitri, the lawful heir to 
the crown of Russia. The better to insure to himself 
the support of the Poles, he learned their language, 
and professed a great regard for the Catholic religion. 
By this last artifice he both gained the attachment of 
the Catholic Poles, and acquired the friendship of the 
Roman pontiff, whose blessing and patronage in his 
great undertaking he farther secured, by promising that, 
as soon as he should have established himself on the 
throne, he would make every exertion to bring the Rus- 
sians within the pale of the Catholic church. To the 
external graces of a fine person, the pretended Dimitri 
added the cliarms of irresistible eloquence; and by these 
accomplishments he won the affections of many of the 
most powerful among the Polish nobility. In particular 


‘the voivode of Sendomir was so much captivated by his 


address, that he not only espoused his cause, but pro- 
mised to give him his daughter in marriage, as soon as 
he should be placed on the throne of his fathers. This 
respectable man exerted himself so warmly in behalf of 
his intended son-in-law, that he brought over even the 
king of Poland to his party. The Kozaks of the Don, 
who were oppressed by Boris, hoped to gain at least a 
temporary advantage by the disturbance excited in fa~ 
vour of the adventurer, and eagerly embraced the op- 
portunity of declarmg in his favour. The news of 
Prince Dimitri being still alive, soon penetrated -into 
Russia ; and though Boris did all in his power to de- 
‘stroy the illusion, by prohibiting all intercourse between 
his subjects and the Poles, and by appealing to the evi- 
dence of the murdered prince’s mother in proof of his 
death, the cause of the pretender continued to gain 
ground. Many circumstances concurred to interest the 
Russian people in favour of Otrepief. He had prepared 
‘a maltfesto, which he caused to be dispersed through 
the empire, and in which he affirmed himself to be the 
son of Ivan, and asserted his right to the throne then 
usurped by Boris. The courtiers of the usurper, who 
had long been jealous of his elevation, pretended to be- 
lieve these assertions ; wlhitle those who were persuaded 
that the young prince had been murdered by order of 
the present tzar, reyarded this event as a judgment 
from heaven. The greater part of the nation appear to 
have been persuaded, that the pretender was the rezl 
Dimitri; and as they believed that he had been mira« 
culously preserved, they piously resolved to concur with 
the hand of Providence in assisting him to recover his 
just rights. Thus, before he set foot in Russia, a nu- 
merous party was formed in his behalf. Hesoo. made 
his appearance on the frontiers with a regiment of Po- 
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to oppore him ; but though the number of these troops 
greatly exceeded the small force of Dimitri, these latter 
were so animated by the eloquence of their leader, and 
| the intrepidity and personal bravery which he displayed 
. in the field of battle, that, after a bloody conflict, the 
army of Boris was defeated, and the pretended Dimitri 
ay remained master of the field. 

: success ‘This victory, over a superior army, served still further 
st to strengthen the belief, that Dimitri was favoured by 
heaven, and consequently could not be an impostor. 
To confirm the good opinion which he had evidently 
acquired, the victor treated his prisoners with great 
kindness ; caused the dead to be decently interred, and 
gave strict injunctions to his troops to behave with hu- 
manity in the towns through which he passed. This 
gentle behaviour, when contrasted with the horrible ex- 
‘cesses committed by the soldiers of Boris, wherever the 
people appeared to shew any inclination towards the 
cause of the invader, gained Dimitri more adherents 
than even the persuasion that he was the lawful sove- 
reign of the country. Unluckily for Boris, the super- 
stition of the Russians was about this time directed 
against him, by the appearance of a comet, and by 
more than nsual coruscations of the aurora borealis, phe- 
nomena which were immediately regarded as manifest 
| demonstrations that the Almighty was pouring out his 
| pinals of wrath on the devoted country. It was almost 
. universally believed, that the awful effects of these 
} alarming appearances could be averted only by support- 
7 ing the cause of Dimitri, who had hitherto keen so sig- 
nally protected, and brought to light by the hand of 
heaven. Boris, unable to resist the torrent of public 
opinion in favour of his rival, is said to have taken poi- 
son, and thus hastened that fate which he foresaw 
awaited him, if he should fall into the hands of his 

enemies. 

The death of Boris took place in the year 1605 ; and 
though the principal nobility at Mosco p!aced his son 
Feodor on the throne, the party of Dimitri was now so 
strong, that Feodor was dethroned and sent to prison 
with his mother and sister, within six weeks after his 
- $8 accession. 
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{ Tae The successful monk had now attained the summit of 
| 3s fa e e e e e ° 
ne, " his ambitious hopes, and made his entry into Mosco with 


the utmost magnificence, attended by his Russian adhe- 
rents, and his Polish friends. Not deeming himself se- 
cure, however, while the son of Boris remained alive, he 
is said to have caused him to be strangled, together with 
one of his sisters. The new tzar, though he evidently 
possessed] great abilities, seems to have been deficient in 
point of prudence. Instead ot concilisting the favour of 
his subjects, by attention to their interests, and by con- 
ferring on the chief men among them the tit!es and ho- 
nours that were at his disposal, he openly dispiayed his 
predilection for the Poles, on whom he conferred high 
posts and digoities, and even connived at the extrava- 
gence and enormities which they committed. Thisim- 
politic conduct, together with his partiality for the Ca- 
tholic religion; hismarked indifference towards the pub- 
lic worship of the national church, and his want of re- 
verence for the Greek clergy ; his marrying a Polish 
lady ; his affectation of Polish manners ; his inordinate 
voluptuousness, andthe contempt with which he treated 
the priucipal nobility ; so irritated and exasperated the 
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Russians, that disconteits and insurrections arose itt every RB ssia. 
quarter of the empire; and the joy with which he had “== 
been at first received, was converted into indifference, 
contempt, and detestation. The Russians soon disco- 
vered, from a curious circumstance, that their new so- 
vereign could not be sprung from the blood of their ane 
cient tzars. These had been always lifted on their 
horses, and rode along with a slow and solemn pace, 
whereas Dimitri bestrod a furious stallion, which he 
mounted without the help of his attendants. In addi- 
tion to these sources of discontent, it was rumoured that 
a timber fort which Dimitri had caused to be construc- 
ted before Mosco, was intended to serve as an engine of 
de-truction to the inhabitants, and that at a martial 
spectacle which the tzar was preparing for the entertain- 
ment of his bride, the Poles, and other foreigners that 
composed his body guard, were, from this building, to 
cast firebrands into the city, and then slaughter the in- 
habitants. This rumour increased th, ir hatred to fury, 
and they resolved te wreak their vengeance on the de- 
voted tzar. The populace were still farther incensed 
by the clergy, who declaimed against Dimitri 2s a he- 
retic, and by Schuiskoy, a nobleman who had been 
condemned to death by the tzar, but had afterwards 
been pardoned. This nobleman put himself at the head 
of the enraged mob, and led them to attack the tzarian 
pélace. This they entered by assault, put tothe sword 
all the Poles whum they found within its walls, and af- 
terwards extended their massacre to such as were discov- 
ered in other parts of the city. Dimitri himself, in at- 
tempting to escape, was overtaken by his pursuers, and 
thrust through with a spear, and his dead body being 
brought back into the city, lay for three days before 
the palace, exposed to every insult and outrage that ma- € 
lice could invent, or rage inflict. His father-in-law and 
his wife escaped with their lives, but were detained «s 
priscners, and the tzaritza was confined at Yaroslavl. By 
Schuiskoy, who had pretended to be actuated by no Unsettled 
other motives than the purest patriotism, now aspired to state of 
the vacant throne, and had sufficient interest to carry "vss! 
his election, His reign was short and uninteresting, 
and indeed from this time till the accession of the house 
of Romanof in 1613, the affairs of Russia have little to 
gratify the curiosity of our readers. Schuiskoy’s short 
reign was disturbed by the pretensions of two fictitious 
Dimitris, who successively started up, anddeclared thems 
selves to be either the late tzar, or the prince whom he 
had personated ; and his neighbours the Swedes and 
Poles, taking advantage of the internal cissensions in 
the empire, made manysuccessful incursions into Russia, 
set fire to Mosco, and massacred above !60,000 of the 
people. The Russians, dissatisfied with the reigning 
prince, treated with several of the neighbouring poten- 
tates for the disposal of the imperial crown. They offer- 
ed it to Vladislaf, or Uladislaus, son of Sigismund, king 
of Poland, on condition that he should adopt the Greek 
persuasion ; but as he rejected this preliminary, they 
turned their eyes, first on a son of Charles IX. of Swe. 
den, and lastly, on a young native Russian, Mikhail 
Feodorovitch, of the house of Romanof, a family di- 
stantly related to their ancient tzars, and of which the 
head was then metropolitan of Rostof, and was held 
in great estimation. Thus, after a long series of confu- 
sion and «disaster, there ascended the Russian throne a 
3A2 new 
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new family, whose descendants have raised the empire 
to a state of grandeur and importance unequalled in any 
former period. 

We have seen the calamities bronght upon the empire 
by the partitions of its early monarchs, and the wars to 
which these partitions gave birth ; by the invasions and 
tyranny of the Tartars ; and lastly, by the disturbances 
that prevailed from the machirations of the fulse Dimi- 
tris. We have observed the depression which the em- 
pire suffered under these calamities. We are now to 
witness its sudden elevation among the powers of Eu- 
rope, and to accompany it in its hasty strides towards 
that importance which it has lately assumed. But be- 
fore we enter on the transactions that have enriched the 
pages of the Russian annals since the accession of the 
house of Komanof, it may not be improper or uninter- 
esting, to take a general view of the state of the empire 
at the beginning of the 17th century. 

At this period the government of Russia may be con-~ 


sidered as a pure aristocracy, as all the supreme power 


rested in the hands of the nobles and the superior clergy. 
In particular the boyars, or chief officers of the army, 
who were also the privy counsellors of the prince, pos- 
sessed a very considerable share of authority. The elec- 


tion of the late princes Boris, Dimitri, and Schuiskoy, 


had been conducted principally by them, in concert 
with the inhabitants, of Mosco, where was then held the 
seat of government. The common people, especially 
those of the inferior towns, though nominally free, had 
no share in the government, or in the election of thie 
chief ruler. The boors, or those peasants who dwelt 
onthe noblemen’s estates, were almost completely slaves, 
and transferable with the land on which they dwelt. An 
attempt to do away this barbarous vassalage had been 
made, both by Boris and Schuiskoy, but from the op- 
position of the nobles it was abandoned. 

The laws in force at the time of which we are now 
speaking, consisted partly of the municipal laws drawu 
up for the state of Novgorod by Yaroslaf, and partly of 
an amended code, called sudebnik, promulgated by 
Ivan Vasiliivitch II. By this sudebnik the administra- 
tion of the laws was made uniform throughout the em- 
pire, and particular magistrates were appointed in the 
several towns and districts, all subject: to the tzar as 
their chief. The sudebnik consisted of 97 articles, all 
containing civil laws, as the penal statutes are only 
briefly mentioned in some articles, so as to appear ei- 
ther connected with the civil, or as serving to illu- 
strate them. The criminal laws were contained ina 
separate code, called gubnaia gramola, which is now 
lost, but is referred to in the civil code. In neither of 
these codes is there any mention of ecclesiastical affairs; 
but these were regulated by a set of canons drawn up 
in 1542, under the inspection of Ivan Vasilivitch, in 
a grand council held at Mosco. In the civil statutes of 
the sudebnik, theft was punished in the first instance by 
restitution, or, if the-thief were unable to restore the 
property stolen, ke became the slave of the injured par- 
ty, till by his labour he had made sufficient compensa- 
tion. Of murder nothing is said, except where the per- 
son slain was a lord or master, when the murderer was 
to be punished with death. There is no mention of 
torture, except in cases of. theft. 

Before. the acce:sicn, of the house. of Romanof, the 
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commercial intercourse which the cities of Novgorod asia, 


and Pscove formerly held with the Hans towns, had ens —1~ 


tirely ceased ; but this was in some degree compensated 
by the newly established trade between Russ'a and Eng- 
land, the centre of which was Archangel. This trade 
had been lately increased by the products derived from 
the acquisition of Siberia, in exchange for which the 
English principally supplied the Russians with broad 
cloth. In 1568, an English counting-house was esta« 
blished at Mosco, and about the same time the Russian 
company was incorporated. Previous to the 15th cen. 
tury, the.trade of the Russians had been carried on 
merely by barter, but during that century the coinage 
of money commenced at Novgorod and Pscove; and 
from this time their commerce was placed on an equal 
footing with that of the other European nations. 

Except in the article of commerce, the Russians 
were deplorably behind the rest of Europe; and though 
attempts had been made by Ivan J. Ivan Vasiliivitci: 
II. and Boris, to cultivate their manners and improve 
the state of their arts and manufactures, these attempts 
had failed of success. The following characteristic 
features of the state of Russia in the 16th century, are 
given by Mr Tooke. 

The houses were in general of timber, and badly 
constructed, except that in Mosco and other great 
towns, there were a few houses built of brick. 

That contempt for the female sex, which is inva- 
riably a characteristic of defective civilization, was con- 
spicuous among the Russians. The women were kept 
in a state of perfect bondage, and it was thought a great 
instance of liberality, if a stranger were but permitted 
to see them. They durst seldom go to church, though 
attendance on divine worship was considered of the 
highest importance. They were constantly required 
to be within doors, so that they very seldom enjoyed 
the fresh air. 

The men of the middle ranks always repaired about 
noon to the market, where they transacted business to- 
gether, conversed about public affairs, and attended the 
courts of judicature to hear the causes that were going 
forward. This was undoubtedly a practice productive 
of much good, as the inhabitants of the towns by these 
means improved their acquaintance, interchanged the 
knowledge they had acquired, and thus their patriotic 
affections were nourished and invigorated. 

In agreements and bargains the highest asseveration 
was, “ If I keep not my word, may it turn to my in- 
famy,” a custom extremely honourable to the Russians 
of those days, as they held the disgrace of having for- 
feited their word to be the deepest degradation. 

If the wife was so dependent on her husband, the 
child was still more dependent on his father ; for pz- 
rents were allowed to sell their children. 

Masters and servants entered into a mutual contract 
respecting the terms of their connection, and a written 
copy of this contract was deposited in the proper court, 
where, if either party broke the contract, the other 
might lodge his complaint. | 

Single combat still continued to be the last resource 
in deciding a cause ; and to this the judge resorted in 
cases which he knew not otherwise to determine: but 
duels out of court were strictly prohibited ; and when 
these tuok place, and either party fell, the survivor was 
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regarded as a mnrderer, and punished accordingly. 
Personal vengeauce was forbidden under the strictest 
penalties. 

The nobles were universal'y soldiers, and were ob- 
ligei to appear when summoned, to assist the prince in 
luis wars. 

Till the end of the 16th century, the boor wes not 
beund to any particular master. He tilled the ground 
ef a nobleman for a certain time on stated! conditions. 
Thus, he either received part of the harvest or of the 
cattle, a portion of wood, hay, &e ; or he worked five 
days for the master, and on the sixth was at liberty to 
till a piece of ground set apartfor his use. At the ex- 
piration of the term agreed on, either party might give 
up the contract to the other ; the boor might remove to 
another master, atid the master dismiss the boor that 
did not suit him. 

During the troubles and dissensions in which the em- 
pire had been involved, since the death of Feodor Iva- 
novitch, the chief’ men of the state were divided into 
several parties. Of these, one songht to elevate to the 
throne a Polish prince, while another rather favoured 
the succession of a Swede. A third, and by far the 
strongest party, were desirous to placeupon the thronea 
native Russian; and they soon turned ther eycs on 
Mikhail Romanof, a distant relation of the ancient fa- 
mily of the tzars, whose father was metrupolitan of 
Rastof. The clergy seemed particularly interested in 
this choice, as they justly concluded, that a Russian 
born and brought up in the orthodox Greek faith, 
would most effectually prevent the poison of Catholic 
opinions or Protestant heresy, the introduction of which 
was ta be feared from the accession of a Polish or a 
Swedish monarch. Accordingly, the voice of a single 


ecclesiastic decided the electors in favour of Mikhail. | 


A metropolitan declared in the hall of election, that it 
had been announced to him by divine revelation, that 
the young Romanof would prove the mast fortunate and 
prospe: ous of all the tzars who had filled the Russian 
throne. This revelation had an immediate effect on the 
electors, as their reverence for the superior clergy was 
so great, that none could presume tu doubt the veracity 
of a person of such exalted rank and sacred function. 
The revelation once made public, the people too ex. 
pressed so decidedly their desire to have the young 
Romanof for their sovcreign, that all soon united in 
their choice. The young man himself, however, re- 
fused the proffered honour, and his motlier, dreading 
the fate that might arise from so dangerous au elevation, 
with tears implored the deputies to depart. The mo- 
dest re'usal of Mikhail served only to persuade the 
people, that he wes the most worthy object on which 
they could fix their choice; and at length the deputies 
returned to Mo:co, bringing with them the consent of 
the monarch elect. The coronation took place on the 
11th of June 1613, and thus the views of Poland and 
of Sweden, as well as the designs of Marina, the widow 
of the first pretender Dimitri, who still contrived to 
keep a party in her favour, were entirely frustrated. 
At the accession of Mikhail, the Swedes and Poles 
weie in possession of several parts of the empire ; and to 
dislodge these invaders was the first object of the new 
Aware of the difficulty af contending at once 
With both these formidable enemies, he began by nego- 
¢-ating a treaty of peace with Sweden. This was not 
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effected without considerable sacrifices. Mikhail agreed 
to give up Ingria and Karilii, and to evacuate Esthonia 
and Livonia Thus freed from his most dangerous ene- 
my, Mikhail] prepared to oppose the Poles, of whom a 
numerous body had entered Russia,to supportthe claims 
of their king’s son, Vladi:laf. Mikhail proceeded, 
however, in a very wary manner, and instead of op- 
posing the invaders in the open fiell, he entrapped 
taem by ambuscades, or allured them into districts al- 
ready desolated, where they suffered so much from cold 
and hunger, that in 1619 they agreed to a cessation of 
hostilities for fourteen years and a half, on condition 
that the Russians should cede to Polaid the government 
of Smolensk. 

Thus freed from external enemies on terms which, 
though not very honayrable, were the best that the 
then posture of his affairs admitted, Mikhail set himse:f: 
to arrange thc internal affairs of his empire. He be-- 
gan by placing his father at the head of the church, by. 
conferring on him.the dignity of patriarch, which had 
become vacent. The counsels of this venerab'e man 
were of great advantage to Mikhail, and contributed to 
preserve that peace and tranquiility by which the reign 
of this monarch was in general distinguished. The 
tzar’s next stcp was to form treaties of alliance with 
the principal commercial states of Europe. He accord. 
ingly sent ambassadors to England, Denmark, Holland,: 
and the(serman empire ; and Russia, which had hitherto 
been considered rather as an Asiatic than a European 
power, became so respectable in the eyes of her north. 
ern neighbours, that they vied with each other in form- 
ing with her commercial treaties. 

Mikhail also began those improvements of the laws 
which we shall presently see more fully executed by his 
sen and successor ; but the tide of party ran so high, 
that he could do but little in the, way of reformation. 
He was also obliged to put his frontiers in a state of de- 
fence, to provide for the expiration of the truce with 
Poland, which now drew nigh: and as no permanent 
peace had been established, both parties began to pre- 
pare for a renewal of hostilities. Indeed the armistice 
was broken by the Russians, who, on the deat) of Sigis- 
mund, king of Poland, appeared before Smolensk, and 
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justified the infringemeut of the treaty, on the pretext 


that it was concluded with Sigismund, and not with his 
successors. Nothing of consequence, however, was done 
before Smolensk ; andthe Russian commander, after ha~ 
ving lain there in perfect indolence, with an army of 
50,000 nen, for twe years, at length raised the siege. 
Mikhail attempted to engage the Swedes in an alliance 
with him against Poland ; but failing in this negocia~ 


tion, patched up a new treaty, which continued un-. 


broken till his death. This happened in 1645. 
Mikhail was succeeded by-his son Alexei ; but as the 
young prince was only 15 years of age at his father’s 
death, a nobleman named Moro-of nad becn appointed 
his governor, and regent of the empire. This man 
posses-ed all the ambition, without the prudence ani ad- 
dress of Boris, and in attempting to raise himself and 
his adherents to the highest pcsts in the state, he in- 
curred the hatred of all ranks of people. Though Mo. 
rosof, by properly organising the army, provided fcr 
the defence of the empire aguinst external enemies, he 
shamefully neglected internal policy, and connived at 
the mest flagrant enorniities in the administration of 
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justice. These abuses went so far, that the populace 


once stopped the tzar as he was returning from church 
tohis palace, calling aloud for righteons judges. ‘Though 
Alexei promised to make strict enquiry into the natu'e 
and extent of their grievances, and to inflict deserved 
punishment on the guilty, the people had not paticnce 
to await this tardy process, and proceeded to plunder 
the houses of those nobles who were most obnoxious 
tothem. They were at length pacified, however, on 
condition that the author of their oppression should be 
brought tocondign punishment. One of the most ne- 
farious judges was put to death ; and the principal ma- 
gistrate of Mosco ell a victim to their rage. ‘The life 
of Morosof was spared at the earnest entreaty of the 
zar, who engaged for his future good behaviour. 

Similar disturbances had broken ont at Novgorod 
and Pscove ; but they were happily terminated, chiefly 
through the exertions. of the metropolitan Nicon, a 
man of low birth, but who, from a reputation for ex- 
traordinary piety and holiness, had raised himself to the 
patriarchal dignity, and washigh in favour with Alexei. 

These commotions were scarcely assuaged, when the 
internal tranquillity of the empire was again threatened 
by a new pretender to the threne. This man was the 
son of a linen-draper, but gave himself out at one time 
for the son of the emperor Dimitri, at another for the 
son of Schuiskoy. Fortunately for Alexei the Poles 
and Swedes, whose interest it was to have fomented 
the3e intestine disturbances, remained quiet spectators 
of them, and the pretender mceting with few adherents, 
was soon taken and hanged. 

The pacific conduct of the neighbouring states did not 
loug continue, though indeed we may attribute the re- 
newal of hostilities to the ambition of the tzar. _ 

The war with Poland wasoccasioned by Alexei’s sup- 
porting the Kozaks, a military horde, who had left 
the northern shores of the Dniepr, and retired further 
to the south. Here they had established a military de- 
mocracy, and during the dominion of the Tartars in 
Russia, had been subject to the khan of those tribes ; 
but after the expulsion or subjugation of the Tartars, 
the Kozaks had put themselves under the guardianship 
ef Poland, to which kingdom they formerly belonged. 
As the Polish clergy, however, attempted to impose on 
them the Greek faith, they threw off their allegiauce to 
the king of Poland, and claimcd the patronage of Rus- 
sia. Alexei, who seems tu have sought fora pretext to 
break with Poland, gladly received them as his subjects, 
as he hoped, with their assistance, to recover thc tcrri- 
tories that had been ceded to Poland by his father. He 
began by negociation, and sent an embassy to the king 
of Poland, complaining of some Polish publications, in 
which reflections hal been cast on the honour of his fa- 
ther, and demanding that by way of compensation, the 
Russian territories formerly ceded to Polan:! should be 
restored. The king of Poland of course refused so ar- 
rogant a demand, and both parties prepared for war. 
The Russians, assisted by the Kozaks, were so successful 
in this contest, that the king of Sweden became jealous 
of Alexei’s good fortune, and apprehensive of an attack, 
He therefore determine to take an active part in the 
war, especially as the Lithuanians, who were extremely 
averse to the Russian dominion, .had sought his protec- 
tion, ‘The war with Sweden commenced in 1656, and 
cont'nued for two years, without any important advan. 
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tage being gained by cither party. A truce was con- 
cluded in 1658, for three years, and at the termination 
of this period, a solid peace was estahiished. In the 
mean time the war with Poland continued, but was at 
length terminatcd by an armistice, which was prolonged 
from time to time, during the remainder of Alexei’s 
reign. 

The reign of this monarch is as remarkable for tur- 
bulence, as that of his predecessor had been for tran« 
quillity. No sooner was peace established with the 
neighbouring states than fresh commotions shcok the 
empire from within. The Don Kozaks, who now 
formed a part of the Russian population, felt themselves 
aggrieved by the rigour with which one of their officers 
had been treated, and placing at their hcad Radzin, the 
brother of the deceased, broke out. into open rebellion. 
Allured by the spirit of licentiousuess, and the hopes of | 
plunder, vast numhers both of Kozaks and inferior Rus- 
sians flocked to the standard of Radzin, and formed an 
army of nearly 200,000 men. This force, however, 
was formidahle merely from its numbers. Radazin’s 
followers were without arms, without discipline, and 
were quite unpreparcd to stand the attack of regular 
troops. Radzin himself seems to have placed no re- 
liance on the courage or fidelity of his followers, and 
eagerly embraced the first opportunity of procuring a 
pardon by submission. Having been deceived into a 
belief that this pardon would be grantcd on his sur- 
rendering himself to the mercy of the tzar, he set out 
for Mosco, accompanied by his brother ; but when he 
was arrived within a short distance of the capital, 
whither notice of his approach had been sent, he was 
mct by a cart containing a gallows, on which he was 
hanged without ceremony. His followers, who had as- 
sembled at Astracan, were surrounded by the tzar’s 
troops, taken prisoners, and 12,000 of then hung on 
the gibbets in the highways. Thusthis formidable re- 
bellion, which had threatened to subvert the authonty 
of Alexei, was crushed almost et its commencemient. 

The influence which Alexei had obtained over the 
Donskoi Kozaks, excited the jealousy of the Snblime 
Porte, who justly dreaded the extension of the Russian 
territory on the side of the Crimea, a peninsula which at 
that time belonged to Turkey. After a successful ats 
tempt on the frontiers of Poland, a Turkish army en-« 
tered the Ukraine, and the Russians made preparations 
to oppose them. Alexei endeavoured to form a confe- 
deracy against the infidels among the Christian poten- 
tates of Europe; but the age of crusading chivalry 
was over, and the tzar was ob/iged to make head against 
the Turks, assisted by his single ally the king of Poland. 
The Turkish arms were for somc years victoricus, espe- 
cially on the side of Poland, but at length a check was 
put to their successes by the Polish general Sobieski, 
who efterwards ascended the throne of that kingdom. 
Host'lities between the Turks end Russians were not, 
however, term'nated durin the reign of Alexei, and 
the tzar left to his successor the prosecution of the war. 

The reign of Alexei is most remarkab!c for the im- 
provements introduced hy him into the Russian laws. 
Hefore his time the emannot ukases, or personal orders 
of the sovereign, were almost the cnly laws of the coun- 
try. These edicts were as various as the epinions, pre- 
judices, and passions of men; and before the days of 
Alexei they produced end'ess contentions. To —— 
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this evil, he made a selection from all the edicts of his 


— predecessors, of such as had been current for 100 years ; 


presuming that these either were founded in natural 
justice, or during so long a currency had formed the 
minds of the people to consider them as just. This 
digest, which he declared to be the common law of 
Russia, and which is prefaced by a sort of institute, is 
known by the title of the Ulogenié or Selection, and was 
long the standard law book ; and all edicts prior to it 
were declared to be obsolete. He soon mzde his new 
code, however, more bulky than the Selection ; «nd tlie 
additions by his successors are beyond enumeration. 
This was undoubtedly a great and useful work ; but 
Alexei performed another still greater. 

Though there were many courts of judicature in this 
widely extended empire, the emperor was always lord 
paramount, and could take a cause from any court im- 


‘mediately before himself. But as several of the old 


nobles had the remains of principalities in their families, 
and held their own courts, the sovereign or his ministers, 
at a distance up tlie country, frequently found it diffi- 
cult to bring a culprit out of one of these hereditary 


feudal jurisdictions, and try him by the laws of the em- 


pire. This was a very disagreeable limitation of im- 


perial power; and the more so, that some families, 


claimed even aright of replevance. A lucky opportu- 
nity soon offered of settling the dispute, and Alexei em- 


‘braced it with great ability. 


Some families on the old frontiers were taxed with 
their defence, for which they were obliged to keep re- 
-giments on foot ; and as they were but scantily indem- 
nified by the state, it sometimes required the exertion 
of authority to make them kcep up thcir levies. When 
the frontiers by the conquest of Kazan were far extend- 
ed, those gentlemen found the regiments no longer 
burdensome, because by the help of false musters, the 
formerly scanty allowance much more than reimbursed 
them for the expence of the establishment. The conse- 
quence was, that disputes arose among them about the 
right of guarding certain districts, and law suits were 
necessary to settle their respective claims. These were 
tedicus and intricate. One claimant showed the order 
of the court, issued a century or two back, to his an- 
eestor, for the marching of his men, asa proof that the 
right was then in the family. His opponent proved, 
that his ancestors had been the real lors of the marches ; 
but that, on acconnt of their negligence, the court had 
issued an emmanoy ukase to the other, only at that par- 
ticular period. The emperor ordered all the family ar- 
chives to be brought to Mosco, and all documents on 
both sides to be collected. Atime was set for the exami- 
nation; a fine wooden court-house was built, every paper 
wes lodged under a good guard; the day was appointed 
when the court shou!d be opened and the claims heard; 
but that morning the house, with all its contents, was 
in two hours consumed by fire. The emperor then 
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said, “ Gentlemen, henceforward your ranks, your pri- 
vileges, and your courts, are the nation’s, and the na- 
tion will guard itself. Your archives are unfortunately 
lost, but those of the nation remain. I am the keeper, 
and it is my duty to administer justice for all and to all. 
Your ranks are not private, but national ; attached to 
the services you are actually performing. Hencefor- 
ward Colonel Buturlin (a private gentleman) ranks be- 
fore Captain Viazemsky (an old prince)” (F). 
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The Russians owe more to this prince than many of He extands. 
their historians seem willing to acknowledge; and there the com- 
seems no doubt that some of the improvements attribu- ™*'¢e of 


ted to Peter the Great, were at least projected by his fa- 
ther. Under Alexei a considerable trade was opencd 
with China, from which country silks, and other rich 
stuffs, rhubarb, tea, &c. were brought into Kiussia, and 
exchanged for the Siberian furs. The exportation of 
Russian products to other countries was also increased ; 
and we arc assured that Alexei had even projected the 
formation of a navy, and would have executed the de- 
sign, had lie not been perpetually occupied in foreign 
wars and domestic troubles. 


Russia. 


Alexei died in 1676, leaving three sons and six An. 1676, 


daughters.—T'wo of the sons, Feodor and Ivan, were 
by a first marriage; the third, Peter, by a second. The 
two former, particularly Ivan, were of a delicate consti- 
tution, and some attempts were made by the relations 
of Peter to set them aside. These attempts, however, 
proved unsuccess‘ul, and Feodor was appointedthe suc- 
cessor of Alexei. 

The reign of this prince was short, and distinguished 
rather for the happiness which the nation then experi- 
enced, than for the importance of the transactions that 
took placc. He continued the war with the Turks for 
four years after his father’s death, and at length brought 
it toan honourable conclusion, by a truce for 20 years, 
after the Turks had acknowledged the Russian right of 
sovereignty over the Kozaks. Feodor died in 1682, but 
before his death nominated his half-brother Peter his 
successor. 
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The succession of Peter, though appointed by their An, 1682. 


favourite tzar Feodor, was by no means pleasing to the 
majority of the Russian nobles, and it was particularly 
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Intrigues 
of the prin- 


opposed by Galitzin, the prime minister of the late tzar. .... Sopfita, 


This able man had espoused the interest of Sophia, the 
sister of Feodor and Ivan, a young woman of eminent 
abilities, and the most insinuating address. Sophia,upon 
pretence of asserting the claimsof her brotherIvan, who, 
though of a feeble constitution and weak intellects, was 
considered as the lawful heir of the crown, had really 
formed a design of securing the succession to herself’; 
and, with that view, liad not only insinuated herself in- 
to the confidence and good graces of Galitzin, but had 
brought over to her interests the Strelitzes (a). These 
licentious soldiers assembled for the purpose, as was pre- 
tended, of placing on the throne Prince Ivan, Mer 

they 
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(Fr) This transaction is, by most historians, placed under the reign of Alexei, 2s we have related it; but Mr 
Tooke, in his history of Russia (vol. ii. p. 37.) attributes the burning of the rccords of service, by which the 


nobles and chief courtiers held their offices, to Feodor. 
(c) The Strelitzes 

time they amounted to about 14, 

princess. =e 


composed the standing army of Russia, and formed the body guard of the tzars. At this 
000, and of course became a formidable engine 4 the hands of the enterprising. 
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erection of the Strelitzes. 


defence. 


‘themselves obliged to submit. 
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they proclaimed tzar by acclamation. During three 
days they roved about the city of Mosco, committing 
the greatest excesses, aud putting to death several of the 
chief officers of state, who were suspected of being hos- 
tile to the designs of Sophia. Their employer did not, 
however, entirely gain her point ; for as the new tzar 
entertained a sincere affection for his half-brother Peter, 
he insisted that this prince should share with him the 
imperial dignity. This was at length agreed to ; and 
on the 6th of May 1682, Ivan and Peter were solemnly 
crowned joint emperors of all the Russias, while the 
princess Sophia was nominated their copartner in the 
government. | 
From the imbecility of Ivan and the youth of Peter, 
who was-now only 10 years of age, the whole power of 
‘the government rested on Sophia and her minister Ga- 


‘litzin, though till the year 1687 the names of Jvan and 


Peter only were annexed to the imperial decrees. 


‘Scarcely had Sophia established her authority than she 


-was threatened with deposition, from an alarming insur- 
This was excited by their 
comm:nder Prince Kovanskoi, who had demanded of 
Sophia that she would marry one of her sisters to his son, 


‘but had met with a mortifying refusal from the princess. 


In consequence of this insurrection, which threw the 
whole city of Mosco into terror and consternation, So- 
phia and the two young tzars took refuge in a monas- 
tery, about 12 leagues from the capital; and before the 


‘Strelitzes could follow them thither, a considerable body 


of soldiers, principal'y foreigners, was assembled in their 
Kovanskoi was taken prisoner, and instantly 
beheaded ; and though his followers at first threatened 
dreadful vengeance on his executioners, they soon found 
From every regiment 
‘was selected the tenth man, who was to. suffer as an 
atonement for the rest ; but this cruel punishment was 


‘remitted, and only the most guilty among the ringlead- 


ers suffered death. | 

The quelling of these disturbances gave leisure to the 
friends of Peter to pursue the plans which they had 
formed for subverting the authority of Sophia; and 
about this time a favourable opportunity offered, in con- 
sequence of a rupture with Turkey. The Porte was 
now engazed in a war with Poland and the German 

‘empire, and both these latter powers had solicited the 
assistance of Russia against the common enemy. Sophia 
and her party were averse to the alliance; but as there 
were in the council many secret friends of Peter, these 
had sufficient influence to persuade the majority, that a 
Turkish war wouid be of advantage to the state. They 
“even prevailed on Galitzin to put himself at the head 
of the army, and thus removed their principal oppo- 
nent. Itis difficult to conceive how a man, so able in 
the c.binet as Galitzin, could have suffered his vanity 
so far to get the better of his good sense, as to accept a 
military command, for which he certainly had no talents. 
Assembling an army of nearly $00,000 mien, he march- 
ed towards the confines of Turkey, and here consumed 
two campaigns in marches and countermarches, and lost 
nearly 40,600 men, partly in unsuccessful skirmishes 
with the enemy, but chiefly from disease. 

While Galitzin was thus trifling away his time in 
the south. Peter, who already began to give proofs of 
thove great talents which afterwards enabled him to act 
‘80 conspicuous a part in the theatre of the north, was 
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strengthening his party among the Russian nobles. His Rugs, 
ordinary residence was at a village not far from Musco, Wen 
and here he had assembled round him a considerable ; 
number of young men of rank and influence, whom he 
called liis play-mates. Among these were two foreign- 
ers, Lefort a Genevese, and Gordon a Scotchman, who 
afterwards signalized themselves in his service. ‘These 
young men had formed a sort of mulitary compaiy, of 
which Lefort was captain, while the young tzar, be- , 
ginning with the situation of drummer, gradually rose | 
through every subordinate office. Under this appear. ) 
ance of a military game, Peter was secretly establishing 
himself in the affections of his young companions, and ; 
effectually lulled the suspicions of Sophia, till it was too 
late for her to oppose his machinations. 

About the middle of the year 1689, Peter, who had An. 16 
now attained his seventeenth year, deterrnined to make | 103 
an effort to deprive Sophia of all share in the goveru- Me 
ment, and to secure to himself the undivided sovereign- naivide! 
ty. On occasion of a solemn religious meeting that sovercig: 
was held, Sophia had claimed the principal place as re- 
gent of the empire ; but this claim was strenuously op- 
posed by Peter, who, rather than fill a subordinate 
situation, quitted the place of assembly, and, with his 
friends and adherents, withdrew to the monastery of the . 
Holy Trinity, which had formerly sheltered him and 
his copartners from the fury of the Strelitzes. This was | 
the signal for an open rupture. Sophia, finding that she | 
could not openly oppose the party of the tzars, attempt- | 
ed to procure his assassination ; but as her design was . 
discovered, she thought proper to solicit an accommo. | 
dation. This was agreed to, on condition that she 
should give up all claim to the regency, and retire toa 
nunnery. The commander of the Strelitzes, who was 
to have been her agent in the assassination of Peter, was 
beheaded, and the minister Galitzin sent into banish- 
ment to Archangel, 104 

Peter now saw himself in undisputed possession of the He esta 
imperial throne ; for though Ivan was still nominally blishes' 
tzar, he had voluntarily resigned all participation in ~ 

yl, . ae ‘ ° ° and Nay 
the administration of affairs, arid retired to a life of ob- girs, 
scurity. ‘The first object to which the tzar directed his — 
attention was the establishment of a regular and well-dis- 
ciplined military force. He had learned by experience 
how little dependence was to be placed on theStrelitzes, 
and these regiments he determiued to disband. He 
commissioned Lefort and Gordon to levy new regiments, 
which, in their whole constitution, dress, and military 
exercises, should be formed on the model of other Euro- | 
pean troops. He next resolved to carry into execution I 
the design which had been formed by his father, of con- I 
structing anavy. for this purpose he first took a jour- 
ney to Archangel, where he employed himself in ex- 
amining the operations of the shipwrights, and oceasion- 
ally taking a part in their labours; but as he learned 
that the art of ship-building was practised in greater 1 
perfection in Holland, and some other maritime coun- 
tries of Europe, he sent thither several young Russians 
to be initiated into the best methods of constructing 
ships of war. The cther measuies taken by Peter for 
establishing a navy, and the success with which they | 
were attended, have been already related under his life*, 
to which we may refer our readers for several circum-! | 
stances relating to his life and character ; 28 our object 
here is not to write a biography of this extraordinary 
mall, 
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man, but briefly to narrate the transactiuns of his 
= reign. 

US The war with Turkey still languished, but Peter was 
sf ‘a resolved te prosecute it with vigour, hoping to get pos- 
ga the Session of the town of Azof, and thus opena passage to 
Ths the Black sea. He placed Gordon, Lefort, and two of 
his nobles at the head of the forces destined for this ex- 
pedition, and himself attended the army asa private vo- 
Innteer. The success of the first campaign was but trif- 
ling, and Peter found that his deficiency of artillery, 
end his want of transports, prevented him from making 
an effectual attack on Azof. These difficulties, how- 
ever, were soon surmounted. He procured a supply of 
artillery and engineers from the emperor and the Dutch, 
and foundmeanstoprovidea numberof transports. With 
these anxiliaries he opened the second campaign, defeat- 
ed the Turks on the sea of Azof, and made himself mas- 
ter of the town. Peter was so elated with these suc- 
cesses, that on his return fromthe seat of war, he march. 
ed his troops into Mosco in triumphal procession, in 
which Lefort, az admiral of the transports, and Scheim 
i, as commander of the land forces, bore the most conspi- 
cuous parts, while Peter himself was lost without dis- 
tinction in the crowd of subaltern officers. 

He now resolved to form a fleet in the Black sea ; 
but :s his own revenues were insufficient for this pur- 
pose, he issued a whase, commanding the patriarch and 
other dignified clergy, the nobility and the merchants, 
to contribute a part of their income towards fitting out 
a certain number of ships. This proclamation was ex- 
tremely unpopular, and, together with the numerous in- 
novations which Peter was every day introducing, espe- 
cially his sending the young nobles to visit forcign coun- 
tries, and his own avowed intention of making the tour 
of Europe, contributed to raise against him a formidable 
party. The vigilance and prudence of the tzar, how- 
ever, extricated him from the dangers with which he 
was threatened, and enabled him to carry into exccu- 
tion his proposed journey. See Perer I. | 

On his return to his own dominions, Peter passed 
through Rawa, where Augustus king of Poland then 
sina W2S- The tzar had determined, in conjunction with 

with Augustus and the king of Denmark, to take advantage 
CiiesXII, Of the youth and inexperience of Charles XII. who had 
viveden. just succeeded to the Swedish throne ; and in this inter- 
yiew with Augustus, he made the final arrangements for 
the part which each was to take in the war. Au- 
gustus was to receive Livonia as his part of the spoil, 
while Frederick king of Denmark had his eye on Hol- 
stein, and Peter had formed designs on Ingria, former- 
ly a province of the Russian empire. | 

. In the middle of the year 1700, Charles had left his 
Sls, Capital, to oppose these united enemies. He soon com- 
pelled the king of Denmark to give up his designs on 
Holstein, and sign atreaty of peace ; and being thus at 
liberty to turn his arms against the other members of 
the confederacy, he resolved first to lead his army 
against the king of Poland ; but on his way he received 
intelligence that the tzar had laid sie»e to Narva with 
100,000 men. On this he immediately embarked at 
varlscrona, though it was then the depth of winter, 
and the Baltic was scarcely navigable ; and soon landed 
at Pernaw in Livonia with part of his forces, having 
ordered the rest to Reval. His army did not exceed 
£0,000 men, but it was composed of the best soldigrs in 
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Europe, while that of the Russians was little better 
than an undisciplined multitude. Every possible ob- 
struction, however, had been thrown ii the way of the 
Swedes. Thirty thousand Russians were posted in a de- 
file on the road, and this corps was sustained by another 
body of 20,000 drawn np some leagues nearer Narva. 
eter himself had set out to hasten the march of a rein- 
forcement of 40,000 men, with whom he intended to 
attack the Swedes in flank and rear; but the celerity 
and valour of Charles baffled every attempt to op pose, 
him. He set out with 4000 foot, and an equal num- 
ber of cavalry, leaving the rest of the army to flow at 
their leisure. With this small body he attacked and 
defeated the Russian armies successively,and pushed his 
way to Peter’s camp, for the attack of which he gave 
immediate orders. This camp was fort'fied by lines of 
circumivallation and contravallation, by redoubts, by a 
line of 150 brass canmons placed in front, and defended 
by an army of 80,000 men; yet so violent was the at- 
tack of the Swedes, that in three hours the entrench- 
ments were carried, and Charles, with only 4000 men, 
that composed the wing which be commanded, pursued 
the flying enemy, amounting to 50,000, to the river 
Narva. Here the bridge broke down with the weight 
of the fugitives, and the river was filled with their bo- 
dies. Great numbers returned in despair to their camp, 
where they defended themselves for a short time, but 
were at last obliged to surrender. In this battle, 30,000 
were killed in the intrenchments and the pursuit, or 
drowned in the river ; 20,000 surrendered at discretion, 
and were dismissed unarmed, while the rest weré totally 
dispersed. A hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, 28 
mortars, 151 pairs of colours, 20 standards, and all the 
Russian baggage, fell into the hands of the Swedes ; and 
the duke de Croy, the prince of Georgia, and seven 
other generals were made prisoners. Charles behaved 
with the greatest generosity to the conquered. Being 
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‘informed that the tradesmen of Narva had refusedcredit 


to the officers whom he detained prisoners, hc sent 1000 
ducats to the duke de Croy, and to every other officer 
a proportionable sum. 

Peter was advancing with 40,000 men to surround 
the Swedes, when he received intelligence of the dread- 
ful defeat at Narva. He was greatly chagrined ; but 
comforting himself with the hopes that the Swedes 
would in time teach the Russians to beat them, he re- 
turned to his own dominions, where he applied himself 
with the utmost diligence to the raising of another army. 
He evacuated all the provinces which he had invaded, 
and for atime abandsned all his great projects, thus 
leaving Charles at liberty to prosecute the war against 
Poland. 

As Augustus had expected an attack, he endeavour- 
ed to draw the tzar into a close alliance with him. The 
two monarchs had an interview at Birsen, where it was 
agreed that Augustus should lend the tzar 50,000 Ger- 
man soldiers, to be paid by Russia ; that the tzar should 
send an equal number of his troops to be trained up to 


the art of war in Poland; and that he should pay the 


king 3,000,000 of rixdollars in the space of two ycars. 
Of this treaty Charles had notice, and, by means of his 
minister Count Piper, entirely frustrated the scheme. - 
After the battle of Narva, Charles became confident ponowed 
and negligent, while the activity of Peter increased with exertions of: 
his. losses. He supplied saith g of artillery by melting Peter, 
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down the bells of the churclies, and constructed nume- 


wary yous smell vessels on the lake of Ladoga, to oppose tlie 
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* See Put- 
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entrance of the Swedes into his dominions. He took 
every advantage of Charles’s negligence, and engaged 
in frequent skirmishes, in which, though often beaten, 
he was sometimes victorious. Thus, he proved to his 
soldiers, that the Swedes though conquerors, were not 
invincible, and kept up the spirit of his treops by libe- 
rally rewarding every instance of courage and success. 
He contrived to make himself master of the river Neva, 
and captured Nyenschantz, a fortress at the mouth of 
that river. Here he laid the foundation of that city 
which he had long projected, and which was to become 
the future metr:polis oi his empire. At length in 1704 
he became master of Ingria, and appointed his favourite 
Prince Menzikeff to be viceroy of that province, with 
strict orders to make the building of the new city his 
princip:l concern. Hee alveady buildings were rising 
in every quarter, and navigation and commerce were 
increasing in vigour and extent. 

In the mean time Augustus king of Poland, though 
treating with Charles for the surrender of his d ominions, 
was obliged to keep up the appearance of war, which he 
had neither ability nor inclination to conduct, He had 
been lately joined by Prince Menzikoff with 30,000 
Russians ; and this obliged him, contrary to his imelina- 


tion, to hazard an engegement with Meyerfeldt, who- 


commanded 10,000 men, one half of whom were 
Swedes, Asat this time no disparity of numbers what- 
ever was reckoned an equivalent to the valour of the 
Swedes, Meyerfeldt did not decline the combat, though 
the army of the enemy was four times as numerous as 
hisown. With his countrymen he defeated the enemy’s 
first line, and was on the point of defeating the second, 
when Stanislaus, with the Poles and Lithuanians, gave 
way. Meyerfeldt then perceived that the battle was 
lost ; but he fought desperately, that he might avoid 
the disgrace of a defeat. 
pressed by numbers, and foreed to surrender ; suffering 
the Swedes for the first time to be conquered by their 
enemies. 
cepting Major-general Krassau, who having repeatedly 
rallied a body of horse formed into a brigade, at last 


broke through the enemy, and escaped to Posnania.. 


Augustus had scarcely sung Ye Deum for this victory, 
when his plenipotentiary returned from Saxony with the 
articles ot the treaty, by which he was to renounce all 
claim to the crown of Poland in favour of his rival Sta- 
nislaus. The king hesitated and scrupled, but at last 
signed them ; after which he set out for Saxony, glad at 
any rate to be freed from such an euemy as the king of 
Sweden, and from such allies as the Russians. 

The tzar Peter was no sooner informed of this extra- 
ordinary treaty, and the crue! execution of his pleni- 
potentiary Patkul*, than he sent letters to every court 
in Christendom, complaining of this gross violation of 
the law of nations. He entreated the emperor, the 
queen of Britain, and the States-General, to revenge 
He stigmatized the compli- 
ance of Augustus with the opprobrious name of pusilla- 
nimity ; exhorted them not to gurantee a treaty so 


unjust, but to despise the menaces of the Swedish bully. 


So well, however, was the prowess of the king of Swe- 
den known, that none of the allies thought proper to 
irritate him, by refusing to guarantee any treaty he 


was on full march in the neighbourhood of Dresden, he 


At last, however, he was op-. 


The whole army were taken prisoners ex-- 
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thought proper. At first, Peter thought of revenging 
Patkul’s death by massacring the Swedish prisoners at 
Mosco; but from this he was deterred, by remembering 
that Charles had many more Russian prisoners than he 
himself had of Swedes. Giving over all thoughts of res aq. yy 
venging himself in this way, therefore, ithe year1707 112 . 
he entered Poland at the head of 60,000 men. Ad- Peter ent 
vancing to Leopold, he made himself master of that Peland, 
city, «here he assembled a diet, and solemnly deposed 
Stanislaus with the same ceremonies which ha: been 
used with regard to Augustus. The country was now 
reduced to the most miserable situation ; one party, 
through fear, adhered to the Swedes; another was 
gained over, or forced by Peter to take part with him ; 
a violent civil war took place between the two, and 
great numbers of people were butchered ; while cities, 
towns, and villages, were laid in ashes by the frantic 
multitude. The appearance of a Swedish army under 
King Stanis'aus aid General Lewenhaupt, put a stop to 
these disorders, Peter himse!f nut caring to stand before 
such enemies. He retired, therefore, into Lithuania, 
giving out as the cause of his retreat, that the country 
could not supply him with provision and forage neces- 
sary for so great an army. | 1! 
During these transactions Charles had taken up his Charles 
residence in Saxony, where he gave laws to the court of Visits / 
Vienna, and in a manner intimidated all Europe. At SUS 
last, satiated with the giory of having dethroned one 
king, set up another, and struck all Europe with terror 
and admiration, he began to evacuate Saxony in pursuit 
of his great plan, the dethroning the tzar Peter, and 
conquering the vast empire of Russia. While the army 
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took the extraordinary resolution of visiting King Augus- 
tus with no more than five attendants. Thongh he had 
no reason to imagine that Augustus either did or could 
entertain any friendship for him, he was not uneasy at 
the consequences of thus putting himself entirely in his 
power. He got to the palace doar of Augustus before 
it was known that he had entered the city. General 
Fleming having seen him at a distance, had only time 
to run and inform his master. What might be done in 
the present case immediately occurred to the minister, 
but Charles entered the elector’s chamber in his boots 
before the latter had time to recover from his surprise. 
He breakfasted with him in a friendly manner, and then 
expressed a desire of viewing the fortifications. While 
he was walking round them, a Livonian, who had for- 
merly been condemned in Sweden, and served in the 
troops of Saxony, thought he could never have a more 
favourable opportunity ofobtaining pardon. He there- 
fore begged of King Augustus to intercede for him, be- 
ing fully assured that his majesty could not refuse so 
slight a request to a prince in whose power hie tlien was. 
Augustus accordingly made the request, but Charles 
refused it in such a manner, that he did not think pro- 
per to ask it a second time. Having passed some hours 
in this extraordinary visit, he returned to his army, af- | 
ter having embraced and taken leave ofthe king hehad =| 
dethroned. 1) 
The armies of Sweden, in Saxony, Poland, and Fin- and | 
land, now exceeded 70,000 men; a force more than march 
sufficient to have conquered all the power of Russia, had Hassil 

they met on equal terms. Peter, who had his army 
dispersed in small parties, instantly assembled it on re- 
celving 
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ceiving notice of the king of Sweden’s march, was 
making all possible preparations for a vigorous resist- 
ance, and was on the point of attacking Stanislaus, 
when the approach of Charles struck his whole army 
with terror. In the month of January 1708 Charles 
passed the Niemen, and entered the south gate of Grod- 
no just as Peter was quitting the place by the north 
gate. Charles at this time had advanced some distance 
before the army, at the head of 600 horse. 

The tzar having intelligence of his situation, sent 
back a detachment of 2000 men to attack him, but 
these were entirely defeated ; and thus Charles became 
possessed of the whole province of Lithuania. The king 
pursued his flying enemies in the midst of ice and snow, 
over mountains, rivers, and morasses, and through ob- 
stacles, which to surmount seemed impossible to human 
power. These difficulties, however, he had foreseen, 
and had prepared to meet them. As he knew that 
the country could not furnish provisions sufficient for 
the subsistence of his army, he had provided a large 
quantity of biscuit, and on this his troops chiefly sub- 
sisted, till they came to the banks of the Berizine, in 
view of Borislow. Here the tzar was posted, and 
Charles intended to give him battle, after which he 
could the more easily penetrate into Russia. Peter, 
however, did not think proper to come to an action, 
but retreated towards the Dniepr, whither he was pur- 
sued by Charles, as soon as he had refreshed his army. 
The Russians had destroyed the roads, and desolated the 
country, yet the Swedish army advanced with great 
celerity, and in their march defeated 20,000 Russians, 
though entrenched to the very teeth. This victory, 
considering the circumstances in which it was gained, 
was one of the most glorious that ever Charles had at- 
chieved. ‘The memory of it is preserved by a medal 
struck in Sweden with this inscription ; Sylva, paludes, 
aggeres, hostes, victi, | 

When the Russians had re-passed the Dniepr, the 
tzar, finding himself pursued by an enemy with whom 
he could not cope, resolved to make proposals for an 
accommodation ; but Charles answered his proposals 
with this arrogant reply ; “I will treat with the tzar at 
Mosco ;” a reply which was received by Peter with the 
coolness of 2 hero. “ My brother Charles, said he, af- 
fects to play the Alexander, but he shall net find im me 
a Darius.” He still, however, continued his retreat, 
and Charles pursued so closely, that daily skirmishes 
took place between his advanced guard and the rear of 
the Russians. In these actions the Swedes generally had 
the advantage, though their petty victories cost them 
dear, by coutribnting to weaken their force in a coun- 
try where it could not be recruited. ‘The two armies 
came so close to each other at Smolensk, that an en- 
gagement took place between a body of Russians com- 
posed of 10,000 cavalry and 6000 Kalmuks, and the 
Swedish vanguard, composed of only six regiments, but 
commanded by the king in person. Here the Russians 
were again defeated, but Charles having been separated 
from the main body of his detachment, was exposed to 
greatdanger. With one regiment only, he fought with 
such fury as to drive the enemy before him, when they 
thousht themselves sure of making him prisoner. 

By the 3d of October 1708, Charles had approach- 
ed within 100 leagues of Mosco ; but Peter had render- 
ed the roads impassable, ard had destroyed the villages 
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on every side, co as to cut off every possibility of subsist- 
ence to the enemy. ‘The season was far advanced, and 
the severity of winter was approaching, so that the 
Swedes were threatened with all the miseries of cold and 
famine, at the same time that they were exposed to the 
attacks of an enemy greatly superior in number, who, 
from their knowledge of the country, had almost con- 
stant opportunities of harassing and attacking them by 
surprise. For these reasons the king resolved to pass 
the Ukraine, where Mazeppa, a Polish gentleman, was 
general and chief of the nation. Mazeppa having been 
affronted by the tzar, rea‘lily entered into a treaty with 
Charles, whom he promised to assist with 30,000 men, 
great quantities of provisions and ammunition, and with 
all his trersures, which were immense. ‘The Swedish 
army advanced towards the river Disna, where they had 
to encounter the greatest difficulties ; a forest above 40 
leagues in extent, filled with recks, mountains, and 
marshes. To complete their misfortunes, they were 
led 30 leagues out of the right way ; all the artillery 
was sunk in bogs and marshes ; the provision of the sol- 
diers, which consisted of biscuit, was exhausted ; and 
the whole army spent and emaciated when they arrived 
at the Disna. Here they expected to have met Mazep- 
pa with his reinforcement ; but instead of that, they 
perceived the opposite banks of the river covered with 
a hostile army, and the passage itse!f almost impracti- 
cable. Charles, however, was still undaunted ; he let 
his soldiers by ropes down the steep banks ; they cros- 
sed the river either by swimming, or on rafts hastily 
put together; drove the Russians from their post, and 
continued their march. Mazeppa soon after appeared, 
having with him about 6000 men, the broken remains 
of the army he had promised. The Russians had got in- 
telligence of his designs, defeated and dispersed his ad- 
herents, laid his town in ashes, and taken all the provi- 
sions collected for the Swedish army. However, he still 
hoped to be useful by his intelligence in an unknown 
country ; and the Kozaks, out cf revenge, crowded 
daily to the camp with provisions. 

Greater misfortunes still awaited the Swedes. When 
Charles entered the Ukraine, he had sent orders to Ge- 
neral Lewenhaupt to meet him with 15,000 men, 6000 
of whom were Swedes, and a large convoy of provi- 
sions. Against this detachment Peter now bent his 
whole force, and marched against him with an army 
of 65,000 men. Lewenhaupt had received intelligence 
that the Russian army consisted of onlv, 24,000, a force 
to which he thought 6000 Swedes superior, and there. 
fore disdained to entrench himself. A furious contest 
ensued, in which the Russians were defeated with the 
loss of 15,000 men. Now, however, affairs began to 
take another turn. The Swedes, elated with victory, 
prosecuted their march into the interior ; but from the 
ignoranee or treachery of their guides, were led into a 
marshy country, where the roads were made impassable 
by felledtrees and deep ditches. Here they were at- 
tacked by the tzar with his whole army. Lewenhaupt 
had sent a detachment to dispute the passage of a body 
of Russians over a morass ; but finding his detachment 
likely to be overpowered, he marched to support them 
with all his infantry. Another desperate battle ensued ; 
the Rusians were once more thrown into disorder, and 
were just on the point of being totally defeated, when 
Peter gave orders to the Kozaks and Kalmuks to fire 
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The battle was 
now renewed with great vigour; but notwithstanding 


the tzar’s positive orders, and his own example, the day 


would have been lost, had not General Bauer arrived 
with a strong reinforcement of fresh Russian troops. 
The engagement was once more renewed, and continu- 
ed without intermission till night. The Swedes then 
took possession of an advantageous post, but were next 
morning attacked by the Russians. Lewenhaupt had 
formed a sort of rampart with his waggons, but was 
obliged to set fire to them to prevent their falling into 
the har:ds of the Russians, while he retreated under co- 
ver of the smoke. The tzar’s troops, however, arrived 
in time to save 500 of these waggons, filed with pro- 
visions destined for the distressed Swedes. A strong de- 
tachment was sent to pursue Lewenhaupt ; but so terri- 
ble did he now appear, that the Russia gencral offered 
him an honourable capitulation. This was rejected with 
disdain, and a fresh engagement took place, in which 
the Swedes, now reduced to 4000, again defeated their 
enemies, and killed 5000 on the spot. After this, 
Lewenhaupt was allowed to pursue his retreat without 
molestation, though deprived of all his cannon and pro- 
visions, Prince Menzikoff was indeed detached with a 
body of forces to harass him on his march; but the 
Swedes were now so formidable, even in their distress, 
that Menzikoff dared not attack them, so that Lewen- 
haupt with his 4000 men arrived safe 1 the camp of 
Charles, after having destroyed nearly 30,000 of the 
Russians. 

This may he said to have been the last successful ef- 
fort of Swedish valour against the troops of Peter. The 
difficulties which Charles’s army had now to undergo, 
exceeded what human nature could support; yet still 
they hoped by constancy and courage to subdue them. 
In the severest winter known for a long time, even in 
Russia, they made long marches, clothed like savages 
in the skins of wild beasts. All the draught horses pe 
rished ; thousands of soldiers dropt down dead through 
cold and hunger; and by the month of February 1709 
the whole army was reduced to 18,000. Amidst num- 
berless difficulties these penetrated to Pultava, a town 
on the eastern frontier of the Ukraine, where the tzar 
had Jaid up magazines, and of these Charles resolved to 
obtain possession. Mazeppa advised the king to invest 
the place, in consequence of his having correspondence 
with some of the inhabitants, by whose means he hoped 
it would be surrendered. However, he was deceived ; 
the besieged made an obstinate defence, the Swedes were 
repulsed in every assault, and 8000 of them were defeat- 
ed, and almost entirely cut off, in an engagement with 
a party of Russians. To complete his. misfortunes, 
Charles received a shot in his heel from a carabine, 
which shattered the bone. For six hours after, he con- 
tinued calmly on horseback, giving orders, till he faint- 
ed with the loss of blood ; after which he was carried 
into his tent. 

For some days the tzar, with an army of 70,0C0 
men, had lain at a smal! distance, harassing the Swe- 
dish camp, and cutting off the convoys of provision; but 
now intelligence was received, that he was advancing 
as if with a design of attacking the lines. In this situa- 
tion, Charles, wounded, distressed, andalmostsurrounded 
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by cnemies, is said to have, for the first time, assembled a 
grand council of war, the result of which was, that it 
became expedient to march out and attack the Russians, 
Voltaire, however, totally denies that the king relaxed 
one jot of his wonted obstinacy and arbitrary temper ; 
but that, on the 7th of July, he sent for General Rens. 
child, and told him, without any emotion, to prepare 
for attacking the enemy next morning. 

The 8th of July 1709 is remarkable for the battle 
which decided the fate of Sweden. Charles having left 
8000 men in the camp to defend the works and repel 
the sallies of the besieged, began to march against his 
enemies by break of day with the rest of the army, con- 
sisting of 26,000 men, of whom 18,000 were Kozaks. 
The Russians were drawn up in two lines behind their 
entrenchments, the horse in front, and the foot in the 
rear, with chasms to suffer the horse to fall back in 
case of necessity. General Slippenbach was dispatched 
to attack the cavalry, which he did with snch impetuo- 
sity that they were broken in an instant. They, how- 
ever, rallied behind the infantry, and returned to the 
charge with so much vigour, that the Swedes were dis 
ordered in their turn, and Slippenbach made prisoner. 
Charles was row carried in his litter tothe scene of con 
fusion. His troops, re-animated by the presence of their 


leader, returned to the charge, and the battle became 


doubtful, when a blunder of General Creuk, who had 


been dispatched by Charles to take the Russians in flank, . 


and a successful manceuvre of Prince Menzikoff, decid- 


ed the fortune of the day in favour of the Russians.. 


Creuk’s detachment was defeated, and Menzikoff, who 
had been sent by Peter with a strong body to post him- 
self between the Swedes and Pultava, so as to cut off 
the. communication of the cnemy with their camp, and 
fall upontheir rear,executed hisorders with so much suc- 
cess as to cut off a corps de reserve of 83000 men. Charles 
had ranged his remaining troops in two lines, with the 
infantry in the centre, and the horse on the two wings. 
They had already twice rallied, and were now again at- 
tacked on all sides with the utmost fury. Charles in his 
jitter, with a drawn sword in one hand, and a pistol in 
the other, seemed to be everywhere present; but new 
misfortunes awaited him. A cannon ball killed both 
horses in the litter ; and scarcely were these replaced by 
a fresh pair, when a second ball stroke the litter in pieces, 
and overturned the king. The Swedish soldiers heliev- 
ing him killed, fell back in consternation. The first 
line was completely broken, and the second fled. 
Charles, though disabled, did every thing in his power 
to restore order ; but the Russians, emboldened by suc- 
cess, pressed so hard on the flying foe, that it was im- 
possible to rally them. Renschild and several other ge- 
neral officers were taken prisoners, and Charles himself 
would have shared the same fate, had not Count Ponia- 
tosski (father of the future favourite of Catharine II.) 
with 500 horse, surrounded the royal person, and with 
desperate fury cut his way through ten regiments of the 
Russians, With his small guard the king arrived on the 
banks of the Dniepr, ard was followed by Lewenhaupt 
with 4000 foot, and all the remaining cavalry. The 
Russians took possession of the Swedish camp, where 
they found « prodigious sum in specie; while Prince 
Menzikoff pursued the flying Swedes; and as they 
were in want of beats to cross the Dniepr, obliged them 
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to surrender at discretion. Cherles escaped with the 
utmost aifficulty, but at length reached Otchakof on the 
frontiers of Turkey. See Swenen. 

By this decisive victory, Peter remained in quiet nos- 

session of his new acquisitiony on the Baltic, and was 
enabled to carry on, without molestation, the improve- 
ments which he had projected at the mouth of the 
Neva. Eh haughty rival, so long and so justly drea:- 
ed, was now completely humbled, and his ally the king 
of Poland was again established on his throue. During 
the eight years that had elapsed from the battle of Nar- 
va to that of Pultava, the’ Russian troops had acquired 
the dscipline and steadiness of veterans, and had at 
length learned to beat their former conquerors. If Pe- 
ter had decreed triumphal processians for his trifling 
succe:ses at Azof, it is not surprising that he should 
commemorate a victory so glorious and so important as 
that of Pultava by similar pageants. He made his tri- 
umphal entry into Mosco for the third time, and the 
public rejoicings on .this occasion far exceeded all that 
had before been witnessed in the Russian empire. 
_ The vanquished Charles had,in the mean time, found 
a valuable friend in the monarch in whose territories he 
had taken refuge. Achmet II. who then filied the Ot- 
toman throne, had beheld with admiration the warlike 
achievements of the Swedish hero, aad, alarmed at the 
Jate successes of his rival, determined to afford Charles 
the most effectual aid. In 1711, the Turkish emperor 
assembled an immense army, and was preparing to in- 
vade the Russian territories, whe.: the tzar, having inti- 
mation of his design, and expecting powerful support 
from Cantemir, hospodar. of Moldavia, a vassal of the 
Porte, resolved to anticipate the Turks, and to make 
an inroad into Moldavia. Forgetting his usual pru- 
dence and circumspection, Peter crossed the Dniepr, 
and advanced by rapid marches as far as Yassy or Jassy, 
the capital of that province, situated on the river 
Pruth ; but his temerity had nearly cost him his liber- 
ty, if not his life. The particulars of his dangerous si- 
tuation, with the manner in which he was extricated 
from it, by the prudent counsel of his consort Cathe- 
rine, and the advantageous treaty of the Pruth, which 
‘vas the result of that counsel, have been already relat~ 
ed under Catuenine I. 

By this treaty, in which the interests of Charles had 
been almost abandoned, Peter saw himself delivered from 
a dangerous enemy, and returned to his capital, to pro- 
secute those plans for the internal improvement of his 
empire which justly entitled him to the appellation of 
Great. Betore we enumerate these improvements, 
however, we must bring the Swedish war to a conclu- 
sion. The death of Charles, in 1718, had left the Swe- 
dish government deplorably weakened, by thecontinual 
drains of men and money, occasioned by his mad enter- 
prises, and little ab!e to carry on a wav witha monirch 
so powerful as Peter. At leneth, therefore, in 1721, 
this ruinous contest, which hadcontinued ever since the 
commencementof the century, was brought to a conclu- 
sion by the. treaty of Nystadt, by which the Swedes 
were obliged to cedeto Russia, Livonia, Esthonia, In- 
gria, a part of Karelia, the territory of Vyborg, the 
isle of Oesel, an:I all the other islands inthe Raltic,from 
Courland to Vyborg ; for which concessions they receiv- 
ed back Finland, that had been conquered by Peter, 
together with 2,000,000 cf dellars and the literty of 
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exporting du'y free, from Riga, Reval, and Arensberg, 
corn to the annual amount of 59,000 rubles. In conse-~ 
quence of this great accession to the Russian empire, 
Peter received from his senate the title of emperor and 
autocrator of all the Russias, and the ancient title of 
tzar fell into disuse. 

The improvements introduced by Peter into the in- 
ternal policy of the empire, must be 
have been numerous and important. 
anew the legislative assembly of the state; he greatly 
ameliorated the administration of justice ; he new-mo- 
delled the national army ; entirely erected the Russian 
navy; rendered the ecclesiastical government milder 
and less intolerant ; zealously patronised the arts and 
sciences ; erected an olservatory at St Petersburg, and 
by publicly proclaiming the approach of an eclipse, and 
the precise time at which it was to take place, tausht 
hissubjects no longer to consider such a phenomenon as 
an omen of disaster, or an awful menaceof divine judge- 
ment. fe enlarged the commerce of his empire, and 
gave every encouragement to trade and manufactures, 
He formed canals, repaired the roads, institute! regu- 
Jar posts, and laid down regulations for a uniform‘ty 
of weights and measures. Lastly, he in some nica- 
sure civilized his subjects, though it is evident that he 
could not civilize himself. 

It is the province of the historian to delineate the 
characters of the princes whose transactions he relates. 
Various have been the characters given of Peter the 
Great, by those.-who have detailed the events of his 
reign. Its certain that to him the Russian empire is 
indebted for munch of that splendour with which she now 
shines among the powers of Europe. As a monarch, 
therefore, he is entitled to our admiration, but asa pri- 
vate individual we must consider him as anobject of de- 
testation andabhorrence. His tyranny and his cruelty 
admit of no excuse ; and if we were tu suppose that in 
sacrificing the heir of his crown he emulated the patri- 
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otism of the elder Brutus, we must remember that the | 


same hand which signed the death warrant of his son, 
could, with pleasure, execute the sentence of the law, 
or rather of his own caprice, and, in the nioments of dis« 
sipation and revelry, could make the axe of justice an 
instrument of diabolical vengeance, and of cool brutality. 

Peter was succeeded. by his consort Catharine, in 
whose favour he had, some years betore his death, al- 
tered the order of succession. As the character of this 
princess, and the transactions of her short reign, have 
been fully detailed under her life *, we shall here only 
notice in the most cursory mantier the events that tock 
place. 

From the commencement of her reign, Catherine 
conducted herself with thegreatestbenignity and gentle- 
ness, and thussecured the luve and veneration of hersub- 
jeets, which she had acquired during the life of the em- 
peror. She reduced the annual capitation tax ; ordered 
the numerous gibbets which Peterhad erected in various 
parts of the country to be cut down, and had the bodies 
of those who had fallen victims to his tyranny decently 
interred. She recalled the greater part of those whom 
Peter had exiled to Siberia; paid the troops their ar- 
rears ; restored to the Kozaks those privileges and im- 
munities of which they had been deprived during the 
late reign ; and she continued in office most of tle ser« 
vants of Peter, both civil and military. She concluded 
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a treaty with ‘the German emperor, by which ft was 
stipulated that in case of attack from an enemy, cither 
party should assist the other with a force ot 30,000 
men, and should each guarantee the possessions of the 
other. In her reign the boundaries of the empire were 
extended by the submission of a Georgian prince, and 
the voluntary homage of the Kubinskian Tartars. She 
died on the 17th of May 1727, having reigned about 
two years. She had settled the crown on Peter the 
son of the tzarevitch Alexel, who succeeded by the 
title of Peter IT. 

Peter was only 12 years of age when he succeeded to 
the imperial throne, and his reign was short and unin- 
teresting. He was guided chiefly by Prince Menzikoff, 
whose daughter Catharine had decreed him to marry. 
This ambitious man, who, from the mean condition of a 
pye-boy, had risen to the first offices of thc state, and 
had, during the late reign, principally conducted the 
administration of the government, was now, however, 
drawing towards the end of his career. The number of 
his enemies had greatly increased, and their attempts to 
work his downfall now succeeded. A young nobleman 
of the family of the Dolgorukis, who was one of Peter’s 
chief companions, was elicited by his relations, and the 
other enemies of Menzikoff, to instil into the mind of 
the young prince, sentiments hostile to that minister. 
In this commission he succeeded so well,that Menzikoff 
and his whole family, not excepting the young empress, 
were banished to Siberia, and the Dolgorukis took into 
their hands the management of affairs. These artful 
counsellors, instead of cultivating the naturally good 


abilities of Peter, encouraged him to waste his time 


and exhaust his strength in hunting, and other athletic 
exercises, for which his tender years were by no means 
calculated. It is supposed that the debility consequent 
on such fatigue increased the natural danger of the 
mall-pox, with which he was attacked in January 
1730, and from which he never recovered. 
Notwithstanding the absolute power with which Pe« 
ter I. and the empress Catharine had settled by will the 
succession to the throne, the Russian senate and nobi- 
lity, upon the death of Peter IT. ventured to set aside the 
order of succession which thosesovereigns had establish- 
ed. The male issue of Peter was now extinct ; and the 
duke of Holstein, son to Peter’s eldest daughter, was by 
thedestinationof the late empress entitled tothe crown; 
but the Russians, for politieal reasons, filled the throne 
with Anne duchess of Courland, second daughter to 
Ivan, Peter's eldest brother; though her eldest sister 
the duchess of Mecklenburg was alive. Her reign was 
extremely prosperouls ; 
crown under limitations that some thought derogatory 
to her dignity, yet she broke them all, asserted the pre- 
rogative of her ancestors,and punished the aspiring Dol- 
goruki family, who hed imposed upon her limitations, 
with a view, as it is said, that they themselves might 
govern. She raised her favourite Biren to the dach y of 
Courland ; and was obliged to give way to many severe 
executions on his account. Few transactions of any im- 
portance took place during the reign of Anne. She 
jollowed the example of her great predecessor Peter, by 
interfering i the affairs of Poland, where she had srffi- 
cient interest to establish on the throne Augnstus ITI. 
This interference had nearly involved her in a war with 
France, and she had already sent a considerab'e army to 


me 


and though she accepted the . 
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the banks of the Rhine, for the purpose of acting 
against that power, w hen the conclusion of a treaty Si 
peace rendered them unnecessary. She entered into a 
treaty with the shah of Persia, by which she agreed to 
give up all title to the territories that had been seized 
by Peter J. on the shores of the Caspian, in consi- 
deration of certain privileges to be granted to the Rus. 
sian merchants. 

In 1735, arupture took place between Russia and 
Turkey, occasioned partly by the mutual jealousies that 
had subsisted between these powers, ever since the trea- 
ty an the Pruth, and partly by the depredations of the 
Tartars of the Crimea, then under the dominion of the 
Porte. A Russian army entercd the Crimea, ravaged 
part of the country, and killed a considerable number 
of Tartars; but having ventured too far, without a suf- 
ficient supply of provisions, was obliged to retreat, after 
sustaining a loss of nearly 10,000 men. This ill success 
did not discourage the court of St Petersburgh ; and in 
the following year another armament was sent into the 
Ukraine, under the command of Marshal Munich, while 
another army under Lascy proceeded against Azof. 
Roth these generals met with considerable success ; the 
Tartars were defeated, and the fort of Azof once more 
submitted to the Russian arms. <A third campaign took 
place in 1737. and the Russians were now assisted by a 
body of Austrian troops. Munich laid siege to Otcha- 
kof, which soon surrendered, while Lascy desolated 
the Crimea. 

No material advantages were, however, gained on eis 
ther side ; and disputes arose between the Austrian and 
Russian generals. At length in 1739, Marshal Munich 
having crossed the Bog at the head of a considerable 
army, defeated the Turks in a pitehed battle near Sta- 
vutshan, made himself master of Yassy, thc capital of 
Moldavia, and before the end of the campaign reduced 
the whole of that province under his subjection. ‘These 
successes of the Russian arms induced the Porte to pro- 
pose terms of accommodation ; and in the latter end of 
1739, a treaty was concluded, by which Russia again 
gave up Azof and Moldavia, and to compensate the loss 
of above 100,000 men, and vast sums of money, gained 
nothing but permission to build a fortress on the Don. 

Upon the death of Anne, which took place in 1740, 
Ivan, the son of her niece, the princess of Mecklen- 
burg was, by her will, entitled to the succession ; but 
being no more than two years old, Biren was appointed 
to be administrator of the empire during his minority. 
This nomination was disagreeable to the princess of 
Mecklenburg and her husband, and unpopular among 
the Russians. Count Munich was employed by the 
princess of Mecklenburg to arrest Biren, who was 
tried, and condemncd to “die, but was sent into exile to 
Siberia. 

The administration of the princess A nne of Mecklen- 
burg and her husband was upon meny accounts disa- 
greeable, not only tothe Russians, but to other powers 
of Europe ; and notwithstanding a presperous war they 
carried on orn the Swedes, the princess Elizabeth, 
daughter by Catharine to Peter the Great, formed such 
a party that in one night's time she was ‘declared and 
proclaimed empress of the Russias ; and the princess cf 
Mecklenburg, her husband, and sou, were niade pri- 
soners. The tate of this unhappy family was ae 
seyste. All but Ivan were cent into banishment, toa ; 
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island at the mouth of the Dvina, in the White sea, 
where the princess Anne died in child bed in 1747. 
Ivan’s father survived till 1775, and at last ended his 
niserable career in prison. The young emperor Ivan 
was for sometime shat up ina monastery at Oranien- 
burg, when, on attempting to escape, he was removed 
to the castie of Schlusselburg, where he was, as will 
hereafter be rclated, cruelly put to death. 

The chief instrument in rousing the ambition of Eli- 
za) eth, and proeuring her elevation to the throne, was 
her pliysician and favourite Lestoc, who, partly by his 
insinuating address, and partly by the assistanee of the 
Freneh ambassador, brought over to Elizabeth’s interest 
most of the royal guards. By their assistance she rnade 
herself mistress of the imperi+l palace, and of the per- 
sons of the young emperor and his family, and in a few 
hours was established without opposition on the throne 
of her father. 

During the short regency of Anne of Mecklenburg, 
anew war had commence:! between Russia and Sweden ; 
and this war was carried 01 with considerable acrimony 
and some suecess, by Elizabeth. The Russian forces 
took possession of Abo, and made themselves masters 
of nearly all Finland. But at length in 1743, in con. 
sequence of the negociations that were carrying on re« 
lative to the succession of the Swedish crown, a peace 
was concluded between tlie two powers, on the condi- 
tion that Elizabeth should restore the greater part of 
Finland. 

Soon after her accession, Elizabeth determined to 
nominate her successor to the impcrial throne, and had 
fixed her eyes on Charles Peter Ulric, son of the duke 
of Holstein Gottorp, by Anne, daughter of Peter the 
Great. This prince was accordingly invited into Rus- 
sla, persuaded to becomea member of the Greek church, 
and proclaimed grand duke of Russia, and heir of the 
empire. The ceremony of his baptism was performed 
on the 18th November, 1742, and he received the name 
of Peter Feodorovitch. He was at this time only four- 
teen years of age ; but before he had attained his six- 


teenth year, his aunt had destined him a consort in the. 
person of Sophia Augusta I’rederica, daughter of Chri- 
_ stian Augustus prince of Anhalt-zerbst-Dornburg. It 


Is unnecessary for us here to relate the circumstances 
that led to this marriage, and the unhappy consequences 
that resulted from it during the life of Elizabeth, as 
they have already beeu sufficiently detailed*. 

Having thus settled the order of succession, Elizabeth 


n beganto take an active part in the politics of Europe. 


The death of Charles VI. emperor of Germany had left 
his daughter, Maria Theresa queen of Hungary, at the 
mercy of the enterprising king of Prussia, tilla formid- 
able party, more from jealousy of that monarch’s mili- 
tary fame than regard to the interests of an injured 
princess, was formed in her behalf. ‘To this confede-« 
racy the empress of Russia acceded, and in 1747 sent 
a considerable body of troops into Germany, to the as- 
sistance of the empress queen. The cvents of this long 


and bloody contest have been fully detailed under the. 


article Prussia, from N° 18 to 64, and they comprise 
the greater part of those transactions in the reign of 
Elizabeth that do not particularly regard the internal 
policy of the empire. The more private transactions of 
the court of St Petersburg, as far as they are connected 
with the intrigues of her niece Catherine and the follies 
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of the grand duke Peter, lave also been related in our 

life of Carugnine II. Elizabeth died on the 5th Ja- 

nuary 1762, the victim of disease brought on by iutem- 

perance. With her eharacter as a private woman we 

have little business here. Her merits as a sovereign will 

a from the following summary drawn by Mr 
ooke. 


Elibabeth, as empress, governed but little of herself ; 
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Character 
2 of Kliza- 


it being properly her ministers and favourites who dic- Meth. 


tated her regulations and decrees. Of this number, be- 
sides Bestuchef, was also Bazumofsky, to whom, it has 
been said, the empress was even privately married. At 
the beginning of her reign, it is true, she went a few 
times to the sitting of the senate ; but the mattcrs trans- 
acted there were by much too serious for her mind ; 
and, accordingly, she very soon left off that prectice al- 
together, contenting herself by confirming with her slg 
nature the resolutions of that assembly, and the deter- 
minations of her minister, or tle conference, which sup- 
plied the place of the council. 

Her character in general was mild, as was evident 
from the tears it cost her whenever she received ac« 
counts from Prussia even of victories gained by her own 
army, on account of the human blood by which they 
must necessarily have been purchased. Yet even this: 
delicate sensibility did not restrain her from prosecuting 
the war into which she had entered from a species of 
revenge, and for the purpose of humbling the king of 
Prussia, and even on her death-bed from exhorting the 
persons who surrounded her to the most vigorous con- 
tinuation ofit. It also proceeded from this sensibility, 
that immediately on her accession to the government 
she made the vow never to put her signature to a sen- 


tence of death. A resolution which she faithfully kept; 


though it cannot be averrcd to have been for the bene- 
fit of the empire ; since in consequence of it the number 
of maletactors who deserved to die was cvery day in- 
ercasing, insomuch that even the clergy rcquested the 
empress to retract her vow, at the same time urging 
proofs that they could release her from it. All the 
arguments they could use, however, were of no avail to 
move the conscientious monarch; she would not give 
effect to any sentenee of death, although the comman- 
ders in the army particularly would have been glad that 
her conscience had yielded a little on that point. They 
declared that the soldiers were not to be restrained from 
their excesses by the severest corporal punishments 
they. could,employ; whereas such was their dread of a 


solemn execution, that a few examples of that nature - 


would have cffectually kept them in awe... 

Commerce and literature, arts, manufactures, handi- 
crafts, and the other means of livelihood, which had 
been fostered by the former sovereigns, continued their 
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course under Elizabeth with increasing prosperity. The pire. 


country products were obtained and wrought up in 
greater quantities, and several branches of profit were 
more zealously carried on. The sunt appointed for the 
support of the academy of sciences founded by Veter I. 
at.St Petersburgh, was considerably augmented by Eli-« 
zabeth : and she moreover established in 1'758 the aca- 
demy still subsisting for the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture, in which 2 number of young persons are brought 
up as painters, engravers, statuaries, architects, &c. At 
Mosco she endowed a university and two gymnasia. 
The empress Elizabeth herself having a good voice, 
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music, which Anne had already much encouraged, found 
under her administration a perpetual accession of dis- 
ciples and admirers ; so that even numbers of persons 
of distinction at St Petersburgh became excellent per- 
formers. The art of acting plays was now also more 
general among the Russians. Formerly none but French 
or Italian pieces were performed on the stage of St Pe- 
tersburgh, whereas now Sumarokof obtained celebrity, 
as a dramatic poet in his native language, and in 1756 
Elizabeth laid the foundation of a Russian theatre in 
her residence. Architecture likewise found a great ad- 
mirer and p-troness in her, St Petersburgh and its vici- 
nity being indebted to her for great embellishments, 
and numerons structurcs. 

The magnificence which iad prevailed under Anne at 
the court of St Petersburgh was not diminished during 
her rcign, and the court cstablishment therefore amcunt- 
ed to extraordinary sums. Elizabeth, indeed, in this 
respect did not imitate her great father ; and accord- 
ingly inthe seven ycars war the want of a well-stored 
treasury was already very sensibly felt. 

The population of the empire was considerably in- 
ercased under her reign ; and so early as 1752, accord- 
ing to the statement in-an aceount published by an offii- 
cial person, it was augmented by one-fifth. 

Elizabeth continued the practice of her predecessors 
in encouraging foreigncrs to come to settle in her em- 

ire. Emigrant Servians cultivated a cons'derable tract 
of land, till then almost entirely uninhabited, on the 
borders of Turkey, where they built the town of Eli- 
zabethgorod, and multiplied so fast, that in the year 
1764 a particular district was formed of these iniprove- 
ments, under. the name of New Servia. Only the Jews 
Elizabeth was no less resolute not to tolerate than her 
father had been ; insomuch that, so early in her reign 
as 1743, they were ordered to quit the country on pain 
of death. 

The army was augmented under Elizabeth, but cer- 
tainly:not improved. ‘There were new no longer at the 
head of it such men as the foreigners, Munich, Keith, or 
Loevendal, who, besides their personal courage and in- 
trepidity, possessed the soundest principles of the art of 
war ; and, whatis of no less consequence ina commander, 
kept up a:strict discipline, and took care that the laws 
of subordination were punctually observed. ‘The ex- 
cessive licence which the regiments of guards, particu- 
larly the lite company of the Preobajerskoy guards, 
presumed to exercise, under the very eyes of the empress 
in St Petersburgh, afforded no good cxample to the rest 
of the army ;. and Elizabeth, in appointing those sol- 
diers of that fe company, who had been most guilty of 
flagrant disorders; and the bascst conduct, to be officers 
in the marching regiments, gives us no very high idea 
of what was required in an officer, but rather serves easi- 
ly to explain whence it arose that such frequent com- 
plaints were made of insubordination. A great number 
of excellent regulations that had been introduced into 
the army, and always enforced by foreigners, especially 
by Munich, were suffered by the Russian generals to 
fall into total disuse. The bad effects of this negli- 
srelice were very soon perceived ; and it was undoubted- 
ly a circumstance highly favourable to the Russian 
troops, that ‘or several ycars successively, in the war 
which we have had occasion so often to mention, they 
‘had to engage with such a master in the military art as 


the king of Prussia, and by their conflicts with him, as Rusia, 
well as by their connection with the Austrians, and in =~ 
the sequel with the Prussian soldiery, they had an op- 
portunity of learning so many things, and of forming 
themselves into regular combatants. 199 
Elizabeth tarnished her reign, however, by the insti- She et. 
tution of a political court of inquisition, under the name Dlishesa 
of a secret state chancery, empowered to examine into P»litica i 
and punish all such charges as related to the expression =: 
of any kind of displeasure against the measures of go- 
vernment. This, as is usual in such cases, opened a 
door to the vilest practices. The lowest and most pro: 
fligate of mankind were now employed as spies and in- 
formers, and were rewarded for their denunciations and * See 
calumnies against the most virtuons characters, if these Fe 
2 Hist, i 
happened by a look, a shrug of the shoulders, or a few a, 
harmless words, to signify their disapprobation of the vol. i, 
proceedings of the sovcreign*. _—s BEBBO. 
The grand duke ascended the throne by the name of 4% lit 
Peter II]. This prince’s conduct has been variously re- . | 
presented. He entered on the government possessed of perc: yy 
an enthusiastic admiration of the virtues of the king of 
Frussia, with whem he immediately made peace, and 
whose principles and practice he seems to have adupted 
as patterns for his imitation. He might have surmount. 
ed the cffects even of those peculiarities, unpopular as 
they then were in Russia; but it is said that he aimed 
at reformations in his dominions, which even Peter the 
Great durst not attempt; and that he even ventured 
to cut off the beards of his clergy. He was certainly 
a weak man, who had no opinions of his own, but chil- 
dishly adopted the sentiments of any person who took 
the trouble to teach him. His chief amusement was 
buffoonery ; and he would sit for hours looking with 
pleasure at a merry-Andrew singing drunken and vul- 
gar songs. He wasa stranger to the country, its inha- 
bitants, and their manners; and suffered himsclf to be 
persuadcd by those about him, that the Russians were 
fools and beasts unworthy of his attention, except to 
make them, by means of the Prussian discipline, good 
fighting machines. These sentiments regulated his whole 
conduct, and prepared the way for that revolution which 


improprieties of a different kind tended to hasten. Hjs i 
Becoming attached to one of the Vorontzoff ladies, 4 cc! 


sistcr to the princess Dashkoff, he disgusted his wife, who 
was then a lovely woman in the prime of life, of great 
natural talents and great acquired accomplishments ; 
whilst the lady whom he preferred to her was but one 
degree above an idiot. The princess Dashkoff, who was 
married to a man whose genius was not superior to that 
of the emperor, being dame d’honneur and lady of the 
bed-chamber, had of course much of the empress’s com-« 
papy. Similarity of situations knit these two illustri- 
ous personages in the closest friendship. The princess 
being a zealous admirer of the French economistes, could 
inake her conversation both amusing and instructive. 
She retailed all her statistical knowledge ; and finding 
the empress a willing hearer, she spoke of her in every 
company as a prodigy of knowledge, judgment, and 
philanthropy. Whilst the emperor, by his buffoonery 
aid attachment to foreign manners, was daily incurring 
more and morc the odium of his subjects, the populan- 
ty of his wife was rapidly increasing ; and some persons 
about the court expressed their regret, that so mucli 
knowledge of government, such love of humanity, - 

sucu 
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such ardent wislies for the prosperity of Russia, should 
/ only furnish conversations with Catharina Romanovra 
(the princess Dashkoff). The empress and her favourite 
did not let these expressious pass unobserved, they con- 
tinued their studies in concert ; and whilst the former 
was employed on her famous code of laws, for a great 
empire, the latter always reported progress, till the mid- 
dling circles of Mosco and St Petersburgh began to 
speak familiarly of the blessings which they might en- 
joy if these speculations could be realized. : 

Meanwhile Peter I1I. was giving fresh cause of dis- 
content. He had recalled from Siberia Count Munich, 

_who was indeed a sensible, brave, and worthy man; but 
as he was smarting under the effects of Russian despot- 
ism, and had grounds of resentment against most of the 
great families, he did not much discourage the emperor’s 
unpopular conduct, but only tried to moderate it and 
give it asystem. Peter, howcver, was impatient. He 
publicly ridiculed the exercise and evolutions of the 
Russian troops ; ard hastily adopting the Prussian dis- 
cipline, without digesting and fitting it for the constitu. 
tion of his own forces, he completely ruined himself by 
disgusting the army. 

mito 2 the midst of these imprudences, however, Peter 

nj ry Was sometimes disturbed by the advice of virtuous coun- 
oi, tion sellors. Among these Gudovitch, the vice-chamberlain, 

# ech is said to have reproached him in the following spirited 

y| adress: 

“ Peter Feodorovitch, I ow plainly perceive that 
you prefer to us the enemies of your fame. You are 
itrecoverably subservient to them ; you acknowledge 
them to have had good reason for saying that you were 
more addicted to low and degrading pleasures, than fit 
togovern anenipire. Is it thusthat you emulate your 

- vigilant and laborious grandsire, that Peter the Great 
whom you have so often sworn to take for your model ? 
Is it thus that you persevere in the wise and noble con- 
duct, by which, at your accession to the throne, you me- 
rited the love and the admiration of your people? But 
that love, that admiration, is already forgotten. They 
are succeeded by discontent and murmurs. Petersburgh 
is anxiously enquiring whether the tzar has ceased to 
live within her walls ? The whole empire begins to fear 
that it has cherished only vain speculations of receiving 
laws that shall revive its vigour and increase its glory. 
The malevolent alone are triumphant ; aud socn will 
the intrigues, the cabals, which the first moments of 
your reign had reduced to silencc, again raixe their 
headswith redoubled insolence. Shake off then this dis- 
graceful lethargy, my tzar! hasten to shew and to 
prove, by some resplendent act of virtue, that you are 
worthy of realizing those hopes that have been formed 

; and cherished of you.” 

atl ne These remonstrances, however, produced only a tem- 

»., P&t= porary gleam of reformation, and Peter svon relapsed 

no to his accustomed sensuality. What he lost in popu 
larity was soon gained by the emissaries of Catharine. 

Four regiments of guards, amounting to 8000 men, 

Were instantly brought over by the three brothers Or- 
lof, who had contrived to ingratiate themselves with 
their officers. The peop!e at large were in a state of 
indifference, out of which they were roused by the fol- 
lowing means. A little manuscript was handed about, 
containing principles of lezislation for Russia, founded 
on uatural rights, and onthe claims of the different 
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classes of people which had insensiblybeen formed, and 
became so familiar as to appear natural. In that per- 
formance was proposed a convention of deputies from 
all the classes, and from ever; part of the empire, to 
converse, but without authority, on the subjects of 
which it treated, and to inform the senate of the result 
of. their deliberations. It passed for the work of her 
majesty, and was much admired. 

While Catharine was thus high in the public esteem 
and affection, the emperor took the alarm at her popu- 
larity, and in a few days came to the resolution of cons 
fining her for life, and then of marrying his favourite. 
The servants of that favourite betrayed her to her sister, 
whoimparted the intelligence to the empress. Cathe- 
rine saw her danger, aiid instantly formed her resolu- 
tion. She must either tamely submit to perpetual im- 
prisonment, and perhaps a cruel and ignominious death, 
or contrive to hurl her husband from his throne. No 
other alternative was left her, and the consequence was 
what was undoubtedlyexpected. Theproper steps were 
taken ; folly fell before abilities and-address, and int 
three days the revolution was accomplished. 
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When the emperor saw that all was lost, he attempted Peter de- 
to enter Cronstadt from Oranienbaum, a town on the throned, 


gulf of Finland, 30 versts, or nearly 26 miles, from St 
Petersburgh. The sentinels at the harbour presented 
their muskets at the barge ; and though they were not 
loaded, and the men had no cartridges, he drew back. 
The English sailors called from ship to ship for some 
person to head them, declaring that they would take 
him im and defend him ; but he precipitately withdrew. 
Munich received him again,and exhorted him to mount 
his horse, and head his guards, swearivg tolive and die 
with him. He said, ‘‘ No, I see it cannot be done 
without shedding much of the blood of my brave Hol. 
steiners. I am not worthy of the sacrifice.” It is un- 
necessary for us to be more particular in detailing the 
progress of the revolution that placed Catharine on the 
throne of Russia, as the principal circumstances atteud- 
ing this event are given under the life of CaTuEnine ; 
but as the conclusion of the tragedy his been there 
omitted, we shiall relate it from the most authentic 
sources which we have been able to procure. 


Six days had already elapsed since the revolution, and : 


that great cvent had been apparently terminated with- 
out anyviolence that might leave odions impressions on 
the mind of the public. Peter had been removed from 
Peterhof to a pleasant retreat called Ropscha, about 30 
miles from St Petersburgh ; and here he supposed he 
should be detained but ashort time previous to lis being 
sent intoGermany. He therefore sent a message to 
Catharine, desiring permission to have for his attendant 
a favourite negro, and that she would send him a dog, 
of which he was very fond, together with his violin, a 
bible, and a few romances, telling her that, disgusted 
with the wickedness of mankind, he was resolved hence- 
forth to devote himself to a philosophical life. How- 
ever reasonable these requests, not one of them was 
granted, and his plans of wisdom were turned into ridi- 
cule. 

In the mean time the soldiers were amazed at what 
they had done; they could not conceive by what fasci- 
nation they had been hurried so far as to dethrone the 
grandson of Peter the Great, in order to give his crown 
toa German woman. The majority, without plan or 
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sentiment of what they were doing, liad been mechamni- 
cally led on by the movements of others; and each indi- 
vidual now reflecting on his baseness, after the pleasure 
of disposing of a crown iad vanished, was filled only 
with remorse. The sailors, who had never been enga- 
ged inthe insurrection, openly reproached the guards 
in the tippling houses with having sold their emperor for 
heer. Pity, which justifies even the greatest eriminals, 
pleaded irresistibly in every heart. One night a band 
of soldiers attached to the empress took the alarm, from 


‘an idle fear, and exc'aimed that their mother was in 


danger, and that she must be awaked, that they might 
see her. 
motion more scrious than the former. So long as the 
life of the emperor left a pretext for inquietude, it was 
thought that no tranquillity was to be expeeted. 

On the sixth day of the emperor’s imprisonment at 
Ropscha, Alexey Orlof, accompanied by an officcr na- 
med Teploff, came to him with the news of his speedy 
deliverance, and asked permission to dine with him. 
According to the custom of that country, wie glasses 
and brandy were brought previous to dinner ; and while 
the officer amused the tzar with some trifling discourse, 
hischief filled the glasses, and poured a poisonous mix- 
ture into that which le intended for the prinee. The 
{zar, without any distrust, swallowed the potion, on 
which he immediately experienced the most severe pains; 


and on his being offered a second glass, on pretence of 


its giving him relief, he refused it, with reproaches 
against hini that offered it. 

He called aloud for milk, bnt the two monsters of- 
fered him poison again, and pressed him to take it. A 
French valct-de-chambre, greatly attached to him, 
nowranin. Peter threw himself into his arms, saying 
in a faint tone of voice, “ It was not enough then to 
prevent me from reigning in Sweden, and to deprive me 
of the crown of Russia! I must also be put to death.” 

The valet-de-chambre presumed to intercede for his 
master; but the two miscreants forced this dangcrous 
witness out of the room, and continued their ill-treat- 
ment of the tzar. In the midst of this tumult the 
younger of the princes Baratinsky came in, and joined 
the two former. Orloff who had already thrown down 
the emperor, was pressing upon his breast with both his 
knecs, and firmly griping his throat with his hand. The 


unhappy monarch, now struggling with that strength 


whieh: arises from despair, the two other assassins threw 
anapkin round his neck, and put an end to hus life by 
suffocation. 

It is not known with eertainty what share the em- 
press had in this event; but it is affirmed that on the 
very day on which it happened, while the empress was 
beginning her dinner with much gaiety, an officer (sup- 
posed to be one of the assassins) precipitately entered 
the apa*tment with his hair dishevelled, his face eovered 
with sweat and dust, his clothes torn, and his counte- 
nance agitated with horror and dism1y. On entering, 
his eyes, sparkling and confused, met those of the em- 
press. She arose in silenee, and went into a eloset, 
whither he followed her; a few moments afterwards she 
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During the next night there was a fresh com-’ 


A. 


who wes already xppo'nted her minister, and she in- \e« 


sent for Count Panin (the former governor of Peter), y 


formed him that the emperor was dead, and consulted 
him onthe mamner of announcing his death to the pu- 
blic. Panin advised her tolet one night pass over, and 
to spread the news next day, asif they had received it 
during the night. This counsel being approvet, the 
empress returned with the same countenance, and conti. 
nued her dinner with the samc gaiety. On the day 
following, when it was pubtished that Peter had died of 
an heemorrhoidal eolic, she appeared bathed in tears, 
and proelaimed her grief by an edict. 

The corpse was brought to St Petersburgh, there to 
be exposed. The face was black, and the neck excori- 
ated. Notwith-tanding these horrible marks, in order 
to assuage the commotions which began to excite appre- 
hension, and to prevent impostors from hereafter di- 
sturbing the empire, he was left three days, exposed to 
all the people, with only the ornaments of a Holstein of- 
ficer. His soldiers, disbanded and disarmed, mingled 
with the crowd; and, as they beheld their sovereign, 
their countenances indicated a mixture of compassion, 
contempt, and shame. They were soon afterwards em- 
barked for their country; but, as the sequel of their 
cruel destiny, almost all of these unfortunate men pe- 
rished ina storm. Some of them had saved tliemselves 
on the rocks adjacent to the coast ; but they again fell 
a prey to the waves, while the commandant of Cron- 
stadt dispatched a messenger to St Petersburgh to know 
whether he might be permitted to assist them (x). 

Thus fell the unhappy Peter III. in the 34th year of 
his age, after having cnjoyed the imperial dignity only 
six months. Whatever may have been his faults or fol- 
les, it must be allowed that he suffered dearly for them. 
Of the violent nature of his death there can scarcely be 
a doubt, thengh there appear to be grounds for belie- 
ving that, however mnch Catharine must have wished 
for his removal, she did not take an active part in his 
death. 


On her accession, Catharine behaved with great mag. Ca! 
nanimity and forbearance towards those who had oppo- 1. 
sed her elevation, or were the declared friends of the de- ,. 


ceased emperor. She gave to Prince George, in ex- 
change for his title of duke of Courland conferred on 
him by Peter, the government of Holstein. She rem- 
stated Biren in his dnkedem of Courland; received 
into favour Marshal Munich, who had readily trans- 
ferred his fidelity from the dead to the living, and even 
pardoned her rival, the Countess Vorontzoff, and permit. 
ted her to retain the tokens of her lover’s munificence. 
“he permitted Gudoviteh, who, as we have seen, was 
high in the eonfidence of Peter, and had incurred her 
particular disnleasure, to retire to his native country. 
Perhaps the most unexpected part of her conduct to- 
wards the friends of Peter, was her adhcring to the treaty 
of peace which that monarch had concluded with the 
king of Prussia six months before. The death of hisin- 
vetcrate encmy Elizabeth had releved Frederick from 
a load of solicitude, and had extricated him {from his 
dangerous situation. He now, as he thought, saw by 

, self 
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(x) The above account of Peter’s assassination is taken chicfly from M. Rulhiere’s Histoire ou Anecdotes sut la 
Rivolulion de Russte, with some modifications from Tooke’s Lsfe of Catharine IT. 
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self aoain invelve.] in a war with the same formidable 
power; but to his great joy he found that Catharine, 
from motives of policy, declined entering on a war at 
the commencement of her reign. 

In one particular the empress showed her jealousy 
and her fears. She increased the vigilance with which 
the young prince Ivan was confined in the castle of 
Schlusselburg, from which Peter ITI. had expressed a 
resolution to release him. Not long after her accession, 
this unfortunate prince was assassinated ; though whe- 
ther this event was to be imputed to the empress or her 
counsellors, cannot be determined. The circumstances 
of the assassination arc thus related by Mr Tooke, from 
documents supplied by a manifesto published by the 
court of Petersburgh, and supposed to be written by the 
empress herself. 

« A lieutenant, named Mirovitch, thinking himself 
neglected as an officer, conceived a plan to revenge him- 
self on the empress Catharine II. by delivering the cap- 
tive Ivan from his dungeon, and replacing him on the 
throne: a plan which, besides the extraordinary diffi- 
culties with which it must be attended, seemed unlikely 
to succeed, as the manner of life to which that prince 
had all along been condemned, disqualified him forever 
for the station of aruler. Yet Mirovitch, capable of 
any attempt, however inconsiderate, to which he was 
prompted by his vindictive spirit, found means to gain 
over a few accomplices to his rash design. The empress 
having gone on a journey into Livonia in 1764, and he 
happening to have a command at Schlusselburg, for 
strenethening the guard at that fortress, whereby he 
hadfrequent opportunities of making himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the place of Ivan’s confinement, caused 
the soldiers of his command to be roused in the night, 
and read to them a pretended order from the empress 
commissioning him to set the prince at hberty. 

« The soldiers thus taken by surprise, were induced 
by threats, promises, and intoxicating liquors, to believe 
what, however, on the slightest reflection, must have 
struck them as the grossest absurdity. Headed by Mi- 
tovitch, they proceeded to the cell of Ivan. ‘lhe com~ 
inandant of the fortress, waked out of his sleep by the 
unexpected alarm, immediately on lis appearing, recei- 
ved a blow with the butt end of a musket, which struck 
him to the ground ; and the two officers that had the 
guard of the prisoner wcre ordered to submit. Here it 
is to be observed, thet the officers whose turn it was to 
have the custody of him, had uniformly, from the time of 
Elizaheth, secret orders given them, that if any thing 
should be attempted in favour of the prince, rather to 
put him to death then suffer him to be carried off. They 
now thought themselves in that dreadful predicament ; 
and the prince who, when an infant of nine weeks, was 
taken from the calm repose of the cradle to be placed 
on an imperiz] throne, was likewise fast locked in the 
arms of sleep when that throne was taken from lim only 
One year afterwards, and now also enjoying a short re- 
spite from misery by the same kind boon of nature, 
when he was awakened—by the thrust of a sword ; and, 
notwithstanding the brave resistance which he made, 
closed his eyes for ever by the frequent repetition of the 
Stroke. Such was the lamentable end of this unfortu- 
nate prince! of this Russian monarca! ‘the event ex- 
cited great animadversion throughout the residence ; 
every unbiassed person -bewailed the youth so innocently 
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put to death; and incessant crowds of people flocked to 
see his body in the church of the fortress of Schilussel- 
burg. The government was at length obliged to steal | 700°" 

it away by night for inhumation in a monastery at a a” ~ 
considerable distance from town. Mirovitch paid the j, p. 283. _ 
forfeit of this enterprise with his head *. , LAL 

Were we to offer a detailed account of the principal Chronelo- 
transactions that took place during the long reign of Si! sketch 
Catharine, we should far exceed the limits within which ell 
this article must be confined, and should at the same sia during 
time repeat much of what has already been given under the reign 
other articles. As the events that distinguished the life of Cathe. 
of Catharine, however, are too important to he wholly ™"° 1! 
omitted, we shall present our readers with the following 
chronological sketch of them, referring for 2 more par- 
ticular account to Mr Tooke’s Life of Catharine IT. 
and to the articles CarHariIneE IJ. Barratn, France, 

Potann, Prussta, Swepen, and Turkey, in this 
work, | 

The year 1766, presented at St Petersburgh the 41. 1766. 
grandest spectacle that perhaps was ever seen in Europe. 
At an entertainment, which the empress chose to name 
a carousal, the principal nobility appeared in the most 
sumptuous dresses sparkling with diamonds, andmount- 
ed on horses richly caparisoned, in a maguificent theatre 
erected for that purpose. Here all that has been read 
of the ancient jousts and tournaments was realized and 
exceeded in the presence of thousands of spectators, who 
seemed to vie with each other in the brilliancy of their 
appearance. | 

In 1768, the empress composed instructions for anew An, 176%. 
code of laws for her dominions ; and the same yearshe _!'¥2 
submitted to the danger of inoculation, in order that om 
her subjects, to whom the practice was unknown, might La * i 
be benefited by her example ; and the experiment, un- Joys. 
der Baron Dimedale, having happily succeeded, it was 
commemorated by an annual thanksgiving. 143 

_In the same year a war broke out with the Ottoman War with 
Porte. The various events of this long and important the Tmks, 
conflict, which continned for seven years, must here be ~ 
only briefly enumerated, as they will hereatter be more 
particularly noticed under the article Turwxey. In this 
war, our countryinan Greig, then an admiral in the Rus- 
sian service, highly distinguished himself by his conduct 
in a naval engagement with the Turks, in the harbour of 
Tschesme in the Archipelago, in which the Turkish fleet 
was entirely defeated, and their magazines destroyed. 

This took place on the 4th of November 1772. 

In the beginning of the year 1769,the khan of the Kri- Au. 1765. 
mea made an attack on the territory of Bachmuton the _ '4 
river Bog, where he was several times bravely repulsed, ae | 
with hisarmy of Tartarsand Turks,by Major-general Ko- gion of the 
manius and Prince Prosorofskoi. At the same time were war with 
fought the battlesof Zekanotca and Sorocaon theDniepr, Turkey, 
when the large magazines of the enemy were burned. In 
February the Polish Kozaks in the voy vodeship of Brac- 
lau put themselves under the Russian sceptre, Inthesame 
mouth the Nisovian Saparogian Kozaks gained a battle 
in the deserts of Krim. In March the Polish rebels were 
subdued, and their town taken by Major-general [sma- 
ilof. April g. the fort pf Taganreck, on the sea of Az- 
of, was taken. On the 15th the Russian army, under 
the geueral in chief Prince Galitzin, crossed the Dniestr.. 

On the 19th a victory was gained by Prince Galitzin 
near Chotzim. On the 2ist the Turks were cefeated 
3C 2 not 
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not far from Chotzim by Lieutenant-general Count Sol- 
tikof. The 29th, an action was fought between the 
Russian Kalmucks and the Kuban Tartars, to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. June 8th, the ‘Turks were de- 
feated at the mouth of the Dniepr near Otchakof. 
19th, An action took place’ on the Dniestr, when the 
troops of Prince Prosorofskoi forced the Turks to repass 
the river in great disorder. Chotzim was taken Sep- 
tember 19th. Yassy, in Moldavia, was taken 27th 
September. Bucharest, in Vallachia, was taken, and 
the hospodar made prisoner, in November 1770. A vic- 
tory was gained by the Russians under Generals Podho- 
rilshany and Potemkin, near Fokshany. The town of 
Shursha was taken by Lieutenant-general Von Stoffeln, 
Feb. 4. A Russian fleet appeared in the port of Maina 
in the Morea, Feb. 17. Mistra, the Lacedseemon of 
the ancients, and several other towns of the Morea, 
were taken in February. Arcadim in Greece surren- 
dered, and a multitude of Turks were made prisoners, 
in the same month. The Turks and Tartars were dri- 
ven from their entrenchments near the Pruth, by Count 
Romantzof, Prince Repnin, and General Bauer, 11th— 
16th June. Prince Prosorofskoi gained several advan- 
tages near Otchakof, June 18. The Russian fleet, un- 
der Count Alexey Orlof, gained a complete victory 
over the Turks near Tscheme, June 24th; the conse- 
quence of this victory was the destruction of the whole 
‘Turkish fleet, near Tscheme, where it was burned by 
Admiral Greig, June 26. A battle was fought on the 
Kagul, in which Count Romantzof defeated the Turk- 
ish army, consisting of 150,000 men, took their camp, 
and all the artillery, July 21. The fortress Bender was 
taken July 22. The town of Ismail was taken by 
Prince Repnin, July 26. Kilia by Prince Repnin, Au- 
gust 21. and Ackerman in October. Brailof was ta- 
ken, November 10.1771. The fortress of Shursha by 
General Olitz, on February 23. ; the town of Kaffa by 
Prince Dolgoruckof, June 29. ; the fort of Kertchi, 
July 2. ; the fort of Yenicali, July 3. ; and numberless 
other victories were obtained by sea and land, till the 
peace was concluded the 13th January 1775. By this 
the Krimea was declared independent of the Porte, all 
the vast tract of country between the Bog and Dniepr 
was ceded to Russia, besides the Kuban and the isle of 
Taman, with free navigation in all the Turkish seas, in- 
cluding the passage of the Dardanelles, privileges grant- 
ed to the most favoured nations, and stipulations in be- 
half of the inhabitants of Moldavia and Vailachia. 

_ In 1779, the empress intending to divide the empire 
into viceroyalties, began in January with the viceroyalty 
of Orlof. March 21. a new treaty was signed at Con- 
stantinople between Russia and the Porte. May 13. the 
treaty of peace between the belligerent powers in Ger- 
many, and the French king, was signed under the medi- 
atiou of her majesty. In June she established an hospi- 
tal for invalids at Mosco, to be confined to officers. In 
July, General Bauer received orders to cause a canal to 
be cut to supply s.0sco with wholesome water. In Oc- 
tober, 4 ship built at Taganrock, named the Prince 
Constantine, sailed toSmyrna with Russian commodities. 
December 3., the viceroyalty of Voronetsh was institu- 


(ce) For a description of this extraordinary statue, see PETERSBURGH. 
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ted; and the 27th, Count Romantzof Zadunaiski open-  ftagi, 
ed the viceroyalty of Kursk with great solemnity. a 

In 1780, February 28. appeared the memorable de. An. 17%, 
claration of her imperial majesty, relating to the safety. 146 
of navigation and commerce of the neutral powers, bah 
May 9. the empress set out on a journey to White Rus- many * 
sia trom Zarscoi Selo, visited Narva, Plescof, met the Russia, 
emperor of Germany under the title of Count Falken. 
stein at Mohilef, and they pursued the journey together 
to Smolensk. June 6. Count Falkenstein arrived at 
Mosco. The 17th, the empress returned to Zarscoi Se. 
lo, and the count Falkenstein arrived at St Petersburgh, i 
July 8. the emperor returned to Vienua. 

In 178], March 1. the empress became mediatrix An. 17%) 
between England and Holland. April 5. instituted the 14 
first public school in St Petersburgh, August 27. the Establish 

7 ee 0 : ment of} 
grand dukes, Alexander and Constantine, were inocu piegho, 
lated by Baron Dimsdale. August 3!. the first stone in stp: 
of a cathedral was Jaid at Cherson, dedicated to St Cae tersburg!! 
therine. September 19. the grand duke, Paul Petro. 
vitch, and his consort, Maria Feodorovna, departed I 
from Zarscoi Selo, through Plescof, Mohilef, and Kief, | 
on a journey into foreign coustries, under the title of 
Count and Countess of the North. 

In 1782, by a command of her miajesty, dated Jae An. 11s 
nuary 18. a Roman Catholic Archbishop was installedin | 1#_ 
the city of Mohilef, with authority over all the Catho- et 
lic churches and convents in the Russian empire. AU- Gea f._ 
gust 7. the famous equestrian statue of Peter the Great, nishei, — 
being finished, was uncovered to the public in presence | 
of the empress, on which occasion she published a pro- 
clamation containing pardons for several criminals, 

&c. (cg). November 22. the order of St Vladimir was ) 
instituted. The 27th, the empress published a new ta- t 
riff. November 20. the grand duke and his duchess, ' 
having completed their travels through Germany, Italy, 
France, Holland, the Netherlands, &c. returned to St - 
Petersburgh. j 

In 1783, May 7. the empress instituted a seminary An. ne 
for the education of young persons of quality at Kursk. 1” 
June 21. a treaty of commerce concluded with the Otto- ‘a, 
man Porte. July, the institution of the other viceroyal- the pus 
ties of the empire to:lowed in succession. July 21, the empira 
empress published a manifesto by her commander in 
chief Prince Potemkin, in the Krim, in regard to the 
taking possession of that peninsula, the Kuban, and the 
island of Taman. The 24th, a treaty was concluded | 
with Heraclius I]. tzar of Kartalinia and Kachetti, by . 
which he submitted himselt, his heirs and successors for | 
ever, with his territories and dominions, to the sceptre 
of her majesty, her heirs and successors. The 29th ac- 
count was received from the camp of Prince Potemkin 
at Karas-Basar, that the clergy, the beys, and other 
persons of distinction, with the towns ot Karas-Basar, 
Bachtshiserai, Achmetchet, Kaffa, Kosloff, with the di- 
stricts of ‘urkanskoikut end Neubasar, and that of Pe- 
rekop, in the peninsula of the Krim, together with the | 
hordes of Edissank and Dshambolusk, the sultan Alim 
Girey, and his vassals, with all the Budshaks and Bash-. 
kirs there, and_all the tribes dwelling beyond the river 
Kuban, the sultan Boatur Girey and his vassals, tog 
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the oath of allegiane to her imperial majesty, and with 
willing hearts submitted for ever to her glorious sway. 
The 30th, the hospodar of Vallachia was deposed, and 
Draco Sutzo set up in his place. September 22. her 
majesty raised Gabriel, archbishop of Novgorod and St 
Petersburgh, to the dignity of metropolitan. Octo- 
ber 21. in the great hall of the Academy of Sciences, 
the new institution of the Imperial Russian academy was 
opened, after a most solemn consecration by the metro- 
politan Gabriel, and others of the clergy, under the pre- 
sidency of the princess Dashkoff. November 7. the em- 
press became mediatrix for accommodating the differ- 
ences between the king of Prussia and the city of Dant- 
| zic. The school for surgery was opened at St Peters- 

burgh on the 18th. December 13. aschool commission 
‘was instituted for supcrintending all the public schools. 
The 28th, an act was concluded with the Ottoman 
Porte, by which the possession and sovereignty of the 
Krim, the Kuban, &c. were solemnly made over to the 
empress. 
178+. January 1. the senate most humbly thanked 
her majesty for the benefactions which she had graci- 
ously bestowed on the whole empire in the preceding 
year, in a speech by Field-marshal Count Razomofskoi. 
The 18th, the Roman Catholic archbishop of Mohilef, 
Stanislaus Tshesrentshevitch of Bogush, constituted by 
her majesty, was, with a variety of church ceremouies, 
solemnly invested, in the Roman Catholic. church at St 
Petersburgh, with the pallium from his. hohness the 
pope, by the papal ambassador Count Archetti, arch- 
bishop of Chalcedon. October 14. the Lesgiers, hiv- 
ing crossed the river Alasan,and invaded the dominions 
of Georgia, were repulsed with great loss by a detach- 
ment of Russian troops. December 29. Katolikos Mak- 
sim, the serdar and court-marshal Prince Zeretelli, and 
the chief justice Kuinichese, ambassadors from David, 
tzar of Imeretia, were admitted toa public audience of 
her majesty,.at which they submitted, in the name of 
the tzar, him, and his subjects, to the will aid power- 
ful protection of her imperial majesty, as the rightful 
head of all the sons of the orthodox eastern church, 
and sovereign ruler and defender of the Georgian na- 
tions. 


she had bestowed upon it during the preceding year. 
The 8th and 15th, the empress in person, held a public 


Monastery. 


to, his uncle, restored to that dignity. The 21st, the 
empress visited the principal rational school, and passed 
along timein examining the classes, and the proficiency 
of the youth in that seminary; on which occasion a 
merble tablet was fixed in the wall of the fourth class, 


with this inscription, in gold letters: THou vIsiTEsT - 


THE VINEYARD WHICH THY OWN HAND HATH PLANT- 
ED, Jan. 2]. 1785. April 21. the privileges of the 
nobility were confirmed; and, on the same day, the 
burghers of towns constituted into bodies corporate, by 


a particular menifesto. The public school in Voronetsk | 


was opened. The 24th of May, her majesty went to 
inspect the famous sluices at Vishney Volotshok, and 
other water communications, and from thence proceed- 
ed ty Mosco. June 19. her majesty re:urned to St Pe- 


1785. January 1. the senate in the name of the. 
empire, humbly thanked her majesty for the benefits . 


examination of the young ladies educated in the-Devitza | 
The 12th, Mauro Cordato, hospodar of. 
Vallachia, was deposed ; and Alexander Mauro Corda- | 
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tersburgh. July 3. she visited the hardware manufacto- 
ries at Sisterbeck,in Finland. 14th, A manifesto was 
issued, granting full liberty of religion and commerce, 
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Russia. 
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to all foreigners settling in the regions of Mount Cau- . 


casus, under the Russian government. September 15. 
the public school at Nishney Novgorod was opened. 
October 12. the Jesuits in White Russia, in a general 
assembly, elected a vicar. general of their order. No- 
vember I.a treaty of commerce was concluded with the 
emperor of Germany. The 24th, the Russian consul, 
in Alexandria, made his public entry on horseback (an 
honour never before granted to any power) ; erected 
the imperial standard on his house, with discharge ot 
cannon, &c. December 28. a Russian mercantile fri- 
gate, fully freighted, arrived at Leghorn from Constan- 
tinople. 

1786. January 1. the senate returned thanks for the 
benefits conferred on the empire. From the 11th to 
the 16th the new election of persons to the offices in the 
Petersburgh government, ending with masquerade and 
illuminations, took place. The 29th, the empress con- 
firmed.the plan of a navigation school. February 12. by 
a decree, the usual slavish subscriptions to petitions were 
to be discontinned ; and, instead of them, only the words 
humble or faithful subject ; and, in certain cases, only 
subject were ordained to be.used. March 2d, the ens- 
press granted the. university of Mosco 125,000 rubies, 
and all the materials of the palace Kremlin for increa- 
sing its buildings. The 25th, a decree was ps-ed for 
making and repairing the roads throughout the whele 
empire at the sole expence of the crown, and 4,000,000 
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of rubles were immediately allotted tor the road be-. 


tween St Petersburgh and Mosco. Apri] 10th, a new 
war est-blisl:ment for the army was signed ; 23d, the 
hospodar of Vallachia was deposed, and Mavroyeni set 
up in his place. June 28th, the empress instituted a 
loan bank at St Petersburgh, tothe fund whereof she al- 
lotted 22,060,000 to be advanced to the nobility, and 
11,000,000 to the burghers of the town, on very advan- 
taveous terms. August 5th, there were published rules 
to be observed in the public schools. October 4th, a 
large Russian ship, with Russian productions from St 
Petersburzh, arrived at Cadiz.. November 24th, the 
empress erected public schools at Tambof. December 
14th, Prince Ypsilanti was appo'nted hospodar of Mol- 
davia in the room of the deposed Mauro Cordato. 
cember 31st, a treaty of commerce and navigation was 
concluded between Russia and France. . 

1787. January 7. the empre-s departed from Zar- 
skoi Selo on ajourney to her southern dominions ; 29th, 
after having visited thetowns of Ve'eki-Luki, Smolensk, 
Sterodub, Novgorod Severskoi, Beresua, Tshernizof, 
&c. leaving testimonies of her clemeney and b unty in 
each, arrived at Kief.. February 6-7th, the depesed hos- 
podar of Moldavia, Mauro Cordato, thinking his life 
not safe in Yassi, found an opportunity privately to 
escape. March, public schools were endowed and open- 
ed at Rostof, Ugtitsh, Molaga, and Romanofinthe vice- 
royalty of Yaroslav] ; al-o at Ustiung and Arasovitz in 
the viceroyalty of Vologda. April 21st, a manifesto 
was issued for promoting peace and concord among the 
burghers of the empire. ‘The 22d, her niajcsty pursued 
her journey from Kief, to the Dmepr. The 25th, the 
concerted interview between her and the ‘king of Po- 
land, near the Polish town of Konief, took place. The 
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80th, the empress visited Krementshuk in the viceroy- 
alty of Katarinoslauf. The treaty of commerce with 
England being expired, the British factory were inform- 
edthat theymust henceforward pay the duties on imports 
in silver money, like the other nations who had no com-~ 
miercial treaty. May 7th, the empress hearing that the 
emperor of Germany was at Cherson, proceeded thi- 
ther, and met him there on the 12th. The 17th, she 
prosecuted her journey tothe Krim. June 2d, the em- 
peror, aftertravelling with hermajesty through the Krim, 
took leave cf her at Borislauff, in the viceroyalty of 
Katarinoslauf, on his way home. 23d, The empress 
having returned from the Krim, through Krementskuk, 
Pultava, Karsk, Orel, and Tula, arrived at the village 
of Kolomensk, seven versts from Mosco. June 28th, 
the 25th anniversary of her reign, she displayed various 
marks of her bounty. The debtors to the crown were 
forgiven, prisoners released, imposts taken off, soldiers 
rewarded, &c. 
Valdai, Vishnei-Volotshok, and Novgored, to Zarskvi- 
Selo, where she arrived the 11th. The 12th, the new 
built school at Riga, called Lyceum, was solemnly de- 
dicated. August 5th, Bulgakoff, the Russian ambassz- 
dor, atthe Ottoman Porte, was imprisoned in the Seven 
Towers, contrary to the law of nations, which the em- 
press regarded as a public declaration of war. 21st, The 
Turkish fleet at Otchakof, attacked the Russian frigate 
Skorui, and the sloop Bitingi, but was repulsed and put 
to flight by the bravery of theiatter. Many signal ad- 
vantages were gained over the Turks; several public 
schools founded in various parts of the empire between 
this and August following ; during which time the war 
broke out with Sweden. 

1788. August 12th, in the expedition beyond the 
Kuban, the Russian troops entirely routed a company 
-of 4000 Arutayans and Alcasinians ; 800 of the enemy 
were slain, and five villages de:troyed. 15th, The 
surrender of the Turkish fortress of Dubitsha took 
place. 18th, The Turks made a violent sortie from Ot- 
chakof, but were repulsed by the Russian yagers ; and, 
after a battle of four hours, were driven back with the 
loss of 500 men. 23d, A fierce battle was fought be- 
tween the Russian troops and Sacubanians, in which the 
Jatter lost 1000 men. ‘The Russian fleet kept the 
Swedish blocked up in Sveaborg, ever since the battle 
of July 6th. The Swedish army left the Russian ter- 
ritoryin Finland. September 18th, the town and for- 
tress of Chotzim surrendered to the Russians, with the 
garrison of 2000 men, 153 cannon, 14 mortars, and 
much ammunition. 19th—g¢gth, A small Russian squa- 
dron from the fleet at Sevastophol, cruising along the 
coast of Anatolia, destroyed many of the enemy’s ves- 
sels, prevented the transporting of the Turkish troaps, 
and returned with great booty. 20th, Ussenier Shama- 
nachin, chief cf the Bsheduchovians, was on his peti- 
ticn, admitted a subject of Russia. 26th, A numerous 
host of Kubanians and Turks were beaten ou the river 
‘Ubin, with the loss of 1400 men. Nevember 7th, 
Prince Potemkin, at the head of his Kozaks, took the 
island Beresan, with many prisoners and mueh ammu- 
nition. eeember 6th, the town and fortress of Ot- 
chakof were taken by Prince Potemkin Tavritshesk»i ; 
9510 of the enemy were killed, 4000 taken prisoners, 
180 standards, 310 cannons and mortars. The whole 
of the inhabitants were taken prisoners, amounting to 
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25,000 ; the Russians lost 956 killed and 1824 wound-  Russiz 
ed. December 19th, General Kamenskoy gained con- “==; 
siderable advantages over the Turks near Gangur. 

1789. April 16th, Colonel Rimskoy Korsakoff was ap, q7¢ 
surrounded by the Turks, who were beaten, with great 138 
slaughter, by Lieutenant-General Von Derfelden, 17th Numero 
—28th, Some Russian cruisers from Sevastopal effect- svoullie 
ed a landing on Cape Karakarman, burnt six mesques, Tuna 
and carried off great bosty. 20th, General Derfelden syedes, 
drove the Turks from Galatch, gained a complete vic- 
tory, killed 2000, tcok 1500 prisoners, with the se- 
raskier Ibrahim Pasha, and the whole camp. Several 
skirmishes took place between the Russians and Swedes 
in T'inland, always tothe advantage of the former. 
May 81st, another victory was gained over the Swedes. 
June 5th, Sulkof was taken from the Swedes, and Fort 
St Michael on the 8th. July 15th, Admiral Tchitcha- 
goff engaged the Swedish fleet under the command of 
the duke of Sudermania ; but no ship was lost on either 
side. 2Ist, A battle was fouglit at Fokshany to the 
great loss of the Turks, and Fokshany was taken. Au- 
gust 13th, the Russian galley fleet fought the Swedish 
under Count Ehrenschwerdt, the former took a frigate 
and five other ships, and 2000 prisoners. August 21st, 
another sea fight took place, and Prince Nassau Sie- 
gen made gocdhis landing of the Russian troops in sight 
of the king of Sweden at the head of his army. Sep- 
tember 7th, Prince Repnin attacked the seraskier Has. 
san Pasha ‘near the river Seltska, and took his whole 
camp. 1!th, Count Suvaroff and prince of Saxe Co- 
bourg engaged near the river Kymnik the grand Turk. 
ish army of nearly 100,000 men, and gained a com~ 
plete vietory ; from which Count Suvaroff received the 
surname Kymnikskol. 14th, The Russian troops under 
General Ribbas, took the Turkish citadel Chodshabey, 
in the sight of the whole of the enemy’s fleet. 30th, 
The fortress Palanka being taken, the town of Belgorod 
or Akermann surrendered to Prince Potemkin Tavritsh- 
eskoi. November 4th, the town and castle of Bender 
submitted at discretion to the same commander. 

1790, April 24. General Numsen gained a victory 4, 47 
over the Swedes near Memel. May 2d, a sea fight. 459 
took place off Reval, in which the Russians took the Peace » 
Prince Charles of 64 guns from the Swedes; and in Sweden 
this engagement those two gallant English officers, 
Captains ‘frevennin and Dennison, were killed. 23d, 
the fleet under Vice-admiral Cruse engaged the Swed- 
ish fleet near the island Siskar in the guif of Finland,, 
without any advantage being gained on either side, 
though they fonght the whole day. 24th, an action 
was fought at Savataipala, when tlie Swedes were for- 
ced to fly. June 6. the Swedes were defeated by Ma- 
jor Buxhovden, on the island Uransari. June 22. the 
whole Swedish fleet, commanded by the duke of Su- 
dermania, was entirely defeated by Admiral T’chishagof¥ 
and the ;rince of Nassau Siegen ; on this occasion 5000 
prisoners were taken, amongst whom were tlie centre 
admiral and 200 cfficers. 28. General Denisoff defeated 
the Swedes near Davidoff. July 9. Admiral Ushakoff 
obtained a victory over the Turkish fleet commanded 
by the capudan pasha, at the mouth of the straits of Ye- 
mikah, August 3. peace was concluded with Sweden, - 
without the mediation of any other power. August 28, 

29. an engagement took place on the Euxine, uot far 
fiom Chodshahey, between the Russian admiral ah 
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asia Koff and tle capudin pasha, when the principal Turkish 
=" ship, of 80 guns, was burnt, one of 70 guns, and three 


taken, the admiral Said Bey being made prisoner, and 
another slip sunk ; the rest made off. September 30. a 
grvat victory was obtained over the Turks by General 
Germann, with much slaughter, and the seraskier Batal 
Bey, and the whole camp, were taken. October 18. 
Kihe ‘surrendered to Major Bibbas. November 6, 7. 
the fortress Cultsha and the Turkish flotilla were taken. 
December 11. the important fortress of Ismail, after 
a storming for seven hours without intermission, surren- 
dered to Count Suvaroff, with the garrison of 42,000 


men; 30.816 were slain on the spot, 2000 died of their ~ 


wounds, 9000 were taken prisoners, with 265 pieces of 
cannon, an incredible store of ammunition, &:. The 
Russians lost only 1815 killed, and 2450 wounde’. 
1791, March 25—31. the campaign opened by the 
troops under Prince Potemkin, not far from Brailof, 
when the Turks were defeated in several battles, in 
which they lost upwards of 4000 men. June 5. the 
troops under General Golenitshef Kutusoff, nezr Tult- 
sha, drove the Turks beyond the Damube, and at Ba- 
bada entirely routed a body of 15,0C0 men, of whom 
1590 were left dead upon the field. 22. The fortress 
Anapuas was taken by storm, when the whole garrison, 
consisting of 25,000 men, were put to the sword, ex- 
cepting 1000 who were taken prisoners. 28. The 
troop: under Prince Repnin attacked the Turkish army, 
consisting of nearly 80,000 men, commanded by the 
grand vizir Yussuf Pasha, eight pashas, two Tartar sul- 
tans, and two beys of Anatolia; and after a bloody 
battle of six hours, entirely routed them: 5000 Turks 
were killed in their flight. June 28. Sudskuk Kale 
was taken. July 81, Admira! Ushakoff beat the Turkish 
Prince Repnin and 
Yussuf Pasha signed the preliminaries of peace between 
the Russian empire end the Ottoman Porte, by which the 
Dniestr was made the boundary of the two empires, 
with the cession of the countries lying between the 
Bog and the Dniestr to Russia. Angust 15, 16. at 
Pilnitz near Dresden, a congress was held by the em- 


peror of Germany, the king of Prussia, the elector of 


Saxony, the count d’Artois, &e. &c. One of the most 
important events in this year was the death of Prince 
Potemkin at Yassy in Moldavia en the 15th October. 

1792. arly in this year Bulgakoff, the Russian mi- 
nister at Warsaw, declared war against Poland ; and the 
Polish patriots raised an army in which Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko (or according to some Kosehiefsky) soon bore 
a conspicuous pirt. 

In 1788, the diet of Poland had abrogated the con- 


stitution which the empress of Ru:sia had, in iP },. 


compelled that nation to adopt, and had formed an alli- 
anee with the king of Pru-sia, by way of defence 
against thefurther encroachments of the Russian despot. 


Three years after, viz. on the third of May 1791, the 


new constitution which was intended further to destroy 


the ambitious hopes of Catharine, was decreed at War-. 
These were affronts 


saw. See Potann, N® 125, 
which the Russian empress eould not forgive, and in one 
of the conciliabula, in which the ministers of state, and 
the favourite for the time Deing, sat to regulate the af- 
fairs of the north of Enrope, and to determine the fate 
of the surrounding nations, the annihilation of the Po- 
lish monarchy was resqlved an, 
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The declaration of war above mentioned was de-« 
nounced by Bulgakoff at an assembly of the diet. See 
Potanp, N° 148. That body reeeived the declara- 
tion with 2 majestic calmness, and resolved to take 
measures for the defence of the nation. The generous 
enthusiasm of iiberty soou spread throughout the repab- 
lic, and even the king pretended to share in the gene. al 
indignation. An army was hastily collected, aud the 
command of it bestowed on Prince Joseph Poniatofsky, 
a general who-e inexperience and irivolons pursuits 
were but ill a:iapted to sa important a charge. 

In the mean time several Russian armies were pre- 
paring to overwhelm the small] and disunited forces of 
the Poles. A body of 80,000 Russians extended itself 
along the Bog; another of 10.000 was collected in the 
environs of Kief, and a third of 30,000 penetrated into 
Lithuania. While these armies were carrying murder 
and desolation through the Polish territories, Catharine 
was employing all her arts to induce the neighbouring 
powers to join in the partition of Poland, and in this she 
was but too successfnl. A tteaty was accordingly con~ 
cluded between the empress and the king of Prussia, by 
which either appropriated to itself a certain share of the: 
remains of Poland. Stanislaus Augustus, the powerless 
head of that republic, wes prevailed on to make a pub- 
lic declaration, that there was a necessity for yielding 
to the superiority of the Russian arms. 
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1793. Qn the 9th of April the Polish confederation An, £753: 


of the partizans. of Russia assembled'ait Grodno; andon 
this occasion the Russian general placed hims:lf under 
the canopy of that throne which he was about to de- 
clare for ever vacant, and the Russian minister Sievers, 
produced a manifesto, declaring the intention of his 
mistress to incorporate with her domains all the Polish 
territory which her arms had conquered. 

The Russian soldiers dispersed through the provinces, 
committed depredations and ravages of which history 
furnishes but few examples. Warsaw became especially 
the theatre of their excesses. Their general Igelstrom, 
who governed in that city, coniived at the disorders of 
the soldiers, and made the wretched inhabitants feel the: 
whole weight of his arrogance and barbarity. The pa- 
triots of Poland had been obliged to disperse ; their pro-- 
perty was confiscated, and their families reduced to ser- 
vitude. Geaded by so many calamities, they once 
more took the resolution to free their country from the 
oppression of the Russians, or perish in the attempt. 
Some of them assembled, and sent an invitation to Kus- 
ciusko, to come and lead them on against the invaders. 
of their freedom. 

Kosciusko had retired to Leipsic with Kolontay, Za= 
gonchek, and Ignatius Pottocky, all eminent for partrio- 
tism and military ardour. These four Poles hesitated 
not a moment in giving theiv approbation to the resolu 
tion adopted by their indignant eountrymen ; but they 


were sensible that, in order to succeed, they must begin. 


by emancipating the peasants from the state of servitnde 


under which they then groaned. Kosciusko and Zagon- 


chek repaired with all expedition to the frontiers of Po- 
land, and the latter p:oceeded to Warsaw, where he 
held conferences with the chief of the conspirators, and 
particularly with several officers who declared their de- 
testation of the Russian yoke. All appeared ripe for a 


general insurrection, and the Russian commanders, whose. 


suspicions had been excited by the appearance of Kos- 
” clusko 
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ciusko on the frontiers, obliged that leader and his con- 
federates to postpone for a time the execution of their 
plan. ‘To deceive the Russians, Kosciusko retired into 
Italy, and Zagonchek repaired to Dresden, whither Ig- 
natius Potoski and Kolontay had gone before him. 
On a sudden, however, Zagonchek appeared again at 
Warsaw, but was impeached by the king to General 
Igelstrom, and, in a conference with the genera!, was 
ordered to quit the Polish territory. He must now have 
abandoned his enterprise altogether, or immediately 
proceeded to open insurrection. He chose the latter. 
1794. Kosciusko was recalled from Italy, and ar- 
rived at Cracow, where the Poles received him as their 


i of deliverer. Here he was joined by sume other officers, 
t i 10¢ i. ° ° e e 
© patrio’s and took the command of his hittle army, consisting of 


to oppose 
the in- 
croach- 
ments of 
diussia, 


about 3000 infantry, and 1200 cavalry. On the 24th 
of March was published the manifesto of the patriots, in 


"which they declared the motives for their insurrection, 


and called on their countrymen to unite in the glorious 
attempt to free the republic from a foreign yoke. Kos- 
ciusko was soon joined by 300 peasants ermed with 
scythes, and some other small reinforcements gradually 
came in. A body of 7000 Russians had collected to op- 
pose the movements of this little army, and a battle 
took place, in which the patricts were successful. 

While the insurrection had thus auspiciously com- 
menced on the {rentiers, the confederate: of the capital 
“were near'y c:vshed by the exertions of the Russian ge- 
neral. Hearing at Warsaw of the success of Kosciusko, 
Igclstrom caused ail those whom he suspect«d to have 
any concern in the insurrection, to be arrested ; but 
there measures served only to irritate the conspirators. 
On the 1th of “ pril th y openly avowed their conte- 
deracy with the patriots of he frontiers, and proceeded 
in grea! numbers to ctiack the Russian garrison. T'wo 
thousand Russians were put to the sword, and the genc- 
ral being be-eged in his house, proposed a capitulaticn ; 
but pr: fiting by the delay that had been granted him, 
he escaped tu the Prussian camp, which Jay at a little 
distance frou: Warsaw. 

Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, followed the example 
of Warsaw, but the triumph of the insurgents was there 
jess territle, as Colone) Yasinsky, who headed the pa- 
triots, conducted himself with so much skill, that he 
made all the Russians prisoners without bloodshed. The 
inhabitants of the cantons of Chelm and Lublin, also 
declared:themsclves in a state of insurrection, ard-three 
Polish regiments who were employed in the service of 
Russia, espoused the cause of their country. Scme of the 
principal partizans of Russia were arrested, and senten- 
ced to be hanged. 

Kosciusko exerted himself to the utmost to augment 
his army. He procured recruits among the peusants, 
and to inspire them with the more emulation, he edopt- 
ed their dress, ate with them, and distributed rewards 
among such as appeared most to merit encouragement, 
All his attempts to inspire the lower orders of the Poles 
with the ardour of patriotism were, however, unavail- 
ing. A mutual distrust prevailed beiween the uobles 
aud the peasauts, and this was fomented by the arts of 
Stanislaus and the other partizans of Russia. 

The empress had sent into Poland two of her best ge- 
nerals, Suvzroff and Fersen. For some time Kosciusko 
succeeded in preventirg the junction of the:e generals, 


plement of 4560 men. 
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and several engagements took place between the Rus- 
sians and partriots, in wliich the former were generally 
succe:sful, At length, on the 4th of October the fate 
of Poland was decided by a sanguinary conflict between 
Kosciusko and Fersen, at Macieyovitch, a small tuwn 
of Little Poland, about 60 miles from Warsaw. The 
talents, the valour, aud desperation of Kosciusko, could 
not prevent the Poles from yielding to superior numbers. 
Almost the whole of his army was either cut in pieces, 
or compelled to surrender at di-cretion, and the hero 
himself, covered with wounds, fell senseless on the field 
of battle, and was made prisoner. 


The small number that escaped fled to Warsaw, and Final dis. 
Hither member. | 


shut themseives up in the suburb of Praga. 
they were pursued by Suvaroff, who immediately laid 
siege to the suburb, and prepared to carry it by storm. 
On the 2d of November, the brutal Suvaroff gave the 
assault, and having made himself master of the place, put 
to the swo:d both the soldiers and the peaceable inhabi- 
tants, without distinction of age or sex. It is computed 
that 20,000 rersons fell victims to the savage ferocity 
of the Russiau general; and, covered with the blood of 
the slaughtered inhabitants, the barbarian entered Ware 
saw in triumph. 

Thus terminated the feeble resistance of the Polish 
patriots. ‘The partition of the remaining provinces was 
soon effected, and Stanislaus Augustus, who had long 
enjoyed merely the shadow of royalty, and had degrad- 
ed himself by becoming the instrument of Russian usur- 
pation, retired to Grodno, there to pass the remainder 
of his days cn a pension granted him by the empress. 

1795. On the 18th of February, a treaty of defen- 
sive alliance between the empress of Russia and bis Bri- 
tannic majesty was signed at St Petersburgh. The 
ostensible object of thistreaty was to maintain the gene- 
ral tranquillity of Europe, and more especially of the 
north ; and by it Russia agreed to furnish Great Britain 
with 10,004 infautry and 2000 horse in case of invasion ; 
while Great Britain was, under similar circumstances, 
to send her imperial majesty a squadron consisting of two 
ships of 74 guns, six of 60, and four of 50, with a com. 
On the 18th March was signed 
the act hy which the duchies of Courland and Semigal- 
lia, together with the circle of Pilten, all which had 
lately belonged to the duke of Courland, but had long 
retained only the shadow of independence, submitted 
themselves to the Russian dominion. 
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In this year there took place between the courts of pj,pute 


St Petersburgh and Stockholm, a dispute which threat- with Swe- 
Gustavus II]. had been as- den, 


ened to terminate in a war. 
sassinated by Ankerstroem at a masquerade, on the! 5th 
March 1791, and the young king Gustavus Adolphus. 
being still a minor, the duke of Sudermania, his uncle, 
had been appointed regent of the kingdom. The regent 
had determined to effect a marriage between his nephew 
and a princess of the house of Mecklenburg ; but Ca- 
tharine publicly declared that the late king had betroth- 
ed his son to one of her granddaughters. The misunder- 
standing hence originating, was inereased by the rude 
and indecorous behaviour of the baron Von Budberg, 
the Russian charge des affaires at Stockholm, and miat- 
ters seemed tending to an open rupture; when in 1796, 
a French emigrant named Christin effected a reconci- 
li.tion, and CGezeral Budberg, the baron’s uncle, was 
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sent as ambassador toStockholm from the Russian court. 


=—\— Inconsequence of this reconciliation, the young king, at- 
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tended by the regent, and a numerous train of Swedish 
courtiers, set out on a visit to St Petersburgh, where 
they arrived on the 24th of August, and an interview 
took place between the empress and her royal visitors, 
for the purpose of finally adjusting tlie projected matri- 
monial alliance. Gustavus Adolphus was much pleased 
with the appearance of the grand duchess Alexandra ; 
but informed the empress, that by the fundamental laws 
of Sweden he could not sign the marriage contract be- 
fore the princess had abjured the Greek religion; and 
as neither the solicitations nor the flatteries of Catharine 
could prevail on the young monarch to depart from the 
received custom of his country, the negociation ended, 
and the next day Gustavus and his retinue quitted St 
Petersburgh. 

The last transaction of importance in the reign of 
Catharine was her invasion of the Persian territories, 
undertaken for the purpose of acquiring certain posses- 
sions on the shores of the Caspian. A Russian army 
entered Daghesten, and made itself master of Derbent, 
but was afterwards defeated by the Persians under 
Aga Mahmed. , 

The death of the empress took place, es we have 
elsewhere stated, on the 9th of November of this year ; 
and the grand duke Paul Petrovitch ascended the 
throne under the title of Paul I. 

Paul Petrovitch had attained his 42d year before the 
death of his mother placed bim on the imperial throne ; 
but for many years before her death, he had lived in a 
state of comparative obscurity and retirement, and bad 
2pparently been considered by the empress as incapable 
of taking any active part in the administration of affairs. 
It is well known tliat Catharine never admitted him to 


any participation of power, and kept him in a state of. 


the most abject and mortifying separation from court, 
and in almost total ignorance of the affairs of the em- 
pire. Although by his birth he was generalissimo of 
the armies, president of the admiralty, and grand admi- 
ral of the Baltic, le was never permitted to head even 
a regiment, and was interdicted from visiting the fleet 
at Cronstadt. From these circumstances it is evident 
that the empress either had conceived some jealousy of 
her son, or saw in him some mental imbecility, that 
appeared! to her to disqualify him for the arduous con- 
cerns of government. There is little doubt, from the 
circumstances which distinguished his short reign, that 
Catharine had been chiefly influenced in her treatment 
of the grand duke, by the latter consideration. There 
were certainly times at which Pau] displayed evident 
marks of insanity, though he occasionally gave proofs 
of a generous and tender disposition, and even of in- 
tellectual vigour. 

It is generally believed that, a short time before her 
death, Catharine committed to Plato Zuboff, her last fa- 
vonrite, a declaration of her will, addressed to the senate, 
desiring that Paul should be passed over in the suc- 
cession, and that on her death the grand duke Alex- 
ander should ascend the vacant tlione. As soon as 
Zuwboff was made acquainted with the sudden death of 
the empress, he flew to Pavlovsk, about 23 miles from 
St Petersburgh, where Paul occasionally resided, but 
meeting the grand duke cn the road, he, after a short 
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explanation, delivered up the important document. 
Paul, charmed with his zeal and loyalty, rewarded the 
late favourite, by permitting him to retain the wealth 
and honours which had been heaped on him by his 
mistress, while a general and rapid dispersion soon took 
place among the other arlherents of the late sovereign. 
On the day following the death of his mother, Paul 
made his public entry into St Petersburgh, amidst the 
acclamations of all ranks of people. , 

One of the first measures adopted by the new empe- 
ror excited considerable surprise, and divided the opi- 
nions of the public with respect to the motives by which 
it had been suggested ; some attributing it to his respect 
for the memory of his late father ; others toa culpable 
reflection on that of his mother. He ordered the re- 
mains of Peter III. to be removed from the sepulchre 
in which they had been deposited in the church of St 
Alexander Nefski, and caused him to lie in state for 
three weeks, while they were watched night and day 
by the only two remaining conspirators who had assisted 
at his assassination. After this dreadful mark of his 
justice on the murderers of his father (surely more ter- 
rible to the guilty mind than death itself), he consigned 
the ashes to the sepulchre of Catharine IT. in the cathe- 
dral of St Peter and St Paul, obliging the assassins to 
walk in the procession as chief mourners. 

Few political events of any importance marked the 
reign of Paul previous to the year 1798, when, in con- 
sequence of a treaty between Paul and the emperor of 
Germany, a Russian army of 45,000 men under Field- 
marshal Suvaroff, joined the imperialists in the Austrian 
territories in Italy. The progress of Suvaroff, his suc- 
cesses over Moreau, and his final recal by his master, 
have already been related in the article France, from 
498 to 506. 

In 1799, Paul entered into a treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance with his Britannic majesty. This 
treaty was signed at St Petersburgh on the 22d of June, 
having been preceded by 2 provisional treaty between 
the same powers at the end of the year 1798. By the 
provisional treaty it bad been stipulated that Paul should 
assist the king of Prussia, if the latter could be per- 
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suaded to join his arms to the allied powers against ° 


France, with 45,000 men ; and that the king of Great 
Britain should&pay to Russia a subsidy of L.75,000 ster- 
ling per month ; and in case the king of Prussia should 
refuse to join the coa'ition, the same number of troops, 
inconsideration of the samc subsidy, should be employed 
as occasion might require, to assist the common cause. 
By the new treaty, the emperor of Russia, instead of the 
45,000 troops, engaged to furnish 17,593, with the ne- 
cessaryartillery, to be employed in anexpedition against 
Holland ; and he engsged to furnish six ships, five fri- 
gates, and two transports, for the purpose of transport- 
ing part of the invading army from Britain, to the con- 
tinent. In consideration of these succours, the court of 
London engaged to advance to Russia a subsidy of 
L.44,000 sterling per month; to pay the sum of L.58,929 
10s. sterling for the expences of equipping the fleet; and 
after the period of three months had elapsed from such 
equipment, to pay a further subsidy of L.19,642, 10s. 
sterling per month, so long as the fleet should remain 
under the command of hi sBritannic majesty. 
In consequence of this treaty, a Russian fleet joined 
+ 3 D that 
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Russias that of Britain in Yarmouth roads, and took part in the 
——,~_ unfortunate expedition to the coast of Holland, under- 
taken in the summer of 1799. See Brrrain, N° 1069. 
In the beginning of the year 1801, all Europe was 
nobedt thrown into the greatest astonishment by the appearance 
Jenge to the Of a paragraph in the Hamburgh gazette of the 16th of 
sovereigns Janttary. The paragraph was dated from Petersburgh, 
of Europe! the 30th December, 1800, and is as follows. 

: ‘We learn from Petersburgh, that the emperor of 
Russia, finding that the powers of Europe cannot agree 
among themselves, and being desirous to put an end to 
a war which has desolated it for 11 years past, intends 
to point out a spot, to which he will invite all the other 
sovereigns to repair and fight in single combat ; bring- 
ing with them as seconds and squires, their most cn- 
lightened ministers, and their most able generals, such 
as Messrs Thugot, Pitt, Bernstorff, &c. and that the 
emperor himself proposes being attended by generals 
count de Pahlen and Khutosof: We know not if this 
report be worthy of credit; however, the thing appears 
not destitute of some foundation, and bears strong 
marks of what he has been often taxed with.” 
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bal This paragraph was immediately copied or translated 
into all the public papers, and it was strongly affirmed 
by many, that it was the composition of Paul himself. 
This has since been confirmed by the poet Kotzebue, 
who was employed by the emperor of Russia to translate 
the original into German, for the express purpose of its 
170 being inserted in the Hamburgh gazette (n). 
Other This was not the only mark of mental derangement 
in displayed by the unhappy monarch. His favours and 
perterldle- lus displeasure were alternately experienced by some of 
rangement. his most distinguished courtiers and adherents. Stanis- 


laus, the deposed king of Poland, partook by turns of 
his beneficence and his severity ; and at length on the 
death of that monarch, Paul assisted at his funeral, com- 
manded in person the guards that attendecl on the cere- 
mony, and uncovering himself with the utmost emotion, 
saluted the coffin as it passed. To the mcmory of the 
hoary Suvaroff, who is said to have fallen a broken- 
hearted victim to the distraction of his imperial master, 
he raised a colossal statue of bronze; and on the days 
when he reviewed his troops in the square where the 
statue had been erected, he uscd to command them to 
march by in open order, and face the statue. Notwith- 
standing the important service that had been rendered 
him by Zuboff, the emperor soon became disgusted with 
him ; spoke of him to his friends with great asperity ; 
at length denounced him as a defaulter to the imperial 
treasury of half a million of rubles ; 2nd convinced of 
the justice of tlic allegation, proceeded to sequestrate the 
vast estates which belonged to him and his two brothers, 
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Driven to desperation by such conduet, the second bro- 
ther of the favourite one day walked up boldly to the 
emperor upon the parade, and with manly eloquence 
represented the injustice of his measures. Paul] received 
him without anger, heard him without interruption, and 
restored the property ; but soon after he ordered Plato 
Zuboff to reside on his estate. He formed an adulterous 
connexion with Madame Chevalier, a French actress, 
through whose influence Zuboff was again recalled to 
court, and restored to favour. 

It is not surprising that these instances of folly and 
caprice should alarm and disgust many of the nobies. 
In particular, Count P , the governor of St Peters- 
burgh, a son of the celebrated general P P 
who so eminently distinguished himself in the last Turk- 
ish war, Prince Y , with some other men of rank, 
entered into a confederacy with Zuboff, to prevent 
the final ruin of their country, by removing the pre< 
sent emperor. In their conferences, which were ma- 
naged with great prudence and discretion, it was re- 
solved that Paul should die, and the day of the festival 
called Maslaintza, the eleventh of March O. S. should 
be the day fer executing the awful deed. At the 
time of this confederacy, the emperor and his family 
resided in the new palace of St Michael, an enormous 
quadrangular pile standing at the bottom of the sum- 
mcr gardens. As Paul was anxious to inhabit this 
palace as soon after he was crowned as possible, the 
masons, carpenters, and various artificers, toiled with 
incredible labour by day and by torch light, under the 
sultry sun of the summer, and in all the severity of a 
polar winter, and in three years this enormous and mag- 
nificent fabric was completed. The whole is moated 
round, and when the stranger surveys its bastions of 
granite, and numerous draw bridges, he is naturally 
led to conclude, that it was intendcd for the last asylum 
of a prince at war with his subjects. Those who have 
scen its massy walls, and the capaciousness and variety 
of its chambers, will easily admit that an act of vio- 
lence might be committed in one room, and not be 
heard by those who occupy the adjoining onc; and 
that a massacre might be perpetrated at one end, aud 
not known at the other. Paul took possession of this 
palace asa place of strength, and beheld it with rapture, 
because his imperial mother had never even seen it. 
While his family were here, by every act of tenderness, 
endeavouring to sooth the terrible perturbation of his 
mind, tlicre were not wanting those who exerted every 
stratagem to inflamc and increase it. These people 
were constantly insinuatiug that every hand was armed 
against him. With this impression, which added fuel to 
his burning brain, he ordered a secret staircase to be con- 

structed, 


(1) This. paragraph is such a curious morceau of witty insanity, that we shall here give the original French, as 


written by Paul himself, and published by Kotzebue, in his account of his exile into Siberia. 


* On apprend de 


Petersbourg, que l’Empereurde Russie, voyant que Ics puissances de l’Europe ne pouvoient s’accorder entr’ elles, 
et voulant mettre fin a une guerre qui la desolait depuis onze ans, vouloit proposer un lieu ou il inviteroit tous les 
autres Souverains de se rendre et y combattre en champ clos, ayaut avec eux pour ¢cuyer juge de camp et heros 
des ‘Armes Jeurs ministres les plus éclairés et les generaux les plus habilcs, tels, que M. M. Thugot, Pitt, Bernstorff; 
lui meme se proposant de prendre avec lui les generaux C. de Pahlen et Khutosof. On ne sqait si on doit y ajouter 
foix ; toute fois la chase ne paroit pas destituée de fondement, en portant ’empreinte de ce dont il a souvent été 
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structed, which, leading from his own chamber, passed 
under a false stove in the anti-room, and led by a small 
door to the terrace. 

It was the custom of the emperor to sleep in an apart- 
ment next to the empress’s, upon a supha, in his regi- 
mentals and boots, whilst the grand duke and duchess, 
and the rest of the imperial family, were lodged at va- 
rious distances, in apartments below the story which he 
occupied. On the 10th March, 1801, the day preced- 
ing the fatal night, whether Paul’s apprehension, or 
anonymousinformation, suggested the idea, is notknown, 
but conceiving that a storm was ready to burst upon 
him, he sent to Count P , the governor of the 
city, one of the noblemen who had resolved on his de- 
strution: I am informed, P —, said the emperor, 
that there is a conspiracy on foot against me, do you 
think it necessary to take any precaution? The count, 
without betraying the least emotion, replied, Sire, do 
uot suffer such apprehensions to haunt your mind ; if 
there were any combinations forming against your ma-« 
jesty’s person, I am sure J should be acquainted with it. 
Then I am satisfied, said the emperor, and the gover- 
nor withdrew. Before Paul retired to rest, he, beyond 
his usual custom, expressed the most tender solicitude 
for the empress and his children, kissed them with all 
the warmth of farewell fondness, and remained with 
them for a considerable time. He afterwards visited 
the centinels at thcir different posts, and then retired to 
his chamber. Soon after the empcror had retired, the 
guard that was always placed at his chamber door was, 
by some pretext, changed by the officers who had the 
command fer the night, and who were engaged in the 
conspiracy. One man only remained. This was a hus- 
sar whom the emperor had honoured with particular 
marks of attention, and who always slept at night in 


the antichamber, at his sovereign’s bed room door. 
eS 


This faithful soldier it was found impossible to remove, 
except by force, which at that time the conspirators did 
not think proper to employ. Silence now reigned 
throughout the palace, disturbed only by the pacing of 
the centinels, or by the distant murmurs of the Neva; 
and only a few straggling lights were to be seen, irre- 
gularly gleaming through the windows of the palace. 
In the dead of the night, Z —, and his triends, a- 
mounting to eight or nine persons, passed the draw- 
bridge, ascended the staircase that led to the emperor’s 
apartments, and met with no opposition till they reach- 
ed the antichamber, where the faith*ul hussar, awakened 
by the noise, challenged them, and presented his fusee. 
Though they must have admired the brave fidelity of 
the guard, neither time nor circumstances would admit 
of an act of generosity, which might have endangered 
their whole plan of operations. Z — drew his 
sabre, and cut the poor fellow down. In the mean 
time Paul, roused by the unusual bustle, sprang frem 
hiscouch. Atthis moment the whole party rushed into 
his chamber. The unhappy sovereign anticipating their 
design, at first endeavoured to entrench himself behind 
the chairs and tables ; but soun recovering some share of 
his natural courage, he assumed a high tone, told them 
they were his prisoners, and required them to surrender. 
Finding that they fixed their eyes steadily and fiercely 
upon him, and continued to advance, he implored them 
to spare his life, declared his willingness instantly to re- 
linquish the sceptre, and to accept of any terms which 
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they might dictate. He even offered to make them 
princes, and to confer on them orders and estates. LRe- 
gardless alike of his threats and promises, they now be- 
gan to press on him, when he made a convulsive effort 
to reach the window, but failed in the attempt; and, in- 
deed, had he succeeded in his endeavour to escape that 
way, the height from the window to the ground was so 
great, that the expedient would probably have only put 
a more speedy period to his existence. As the conspi- 
rators drew him back, he grasped a chair, with which 
he knocked down one of the assailants, and a desperate 
conflict now took place. So great was the noise, that 
notwithstanding the massy walls, and double folding 
doors that divided Paul’s apartments from those of the 
empress, she was disturbed, and began to call for help, 
when a voice whispered in her ear, commanding her 
to remain quiet, and threatening that if she uttered 
another word, she should instantly be put to death. 

Paul was now making his last struggle, when the 
prince Y — struek him on the temple with his fist, 
and laid him prostrate on the floor. Recovering from 
the blow, the unhappy monarch again implored his life. 
At this moment the heart of one of the conspirators re- 
lented, and hewas observed to hesitate and tremble, when 
a young Hanoverian, who was one of the party, exclaim- 
ed, We have passed the Rubicon ; if we spare his life, 
we shall, before the setting of to-morrow’s sun, become 
his victims ; om saying which he took off his sash, turn- 
ed it twice round the naked neck of the emperor, and 
giving one end to Z , himself drew the other, 
till the object of their attack expired *. . 

The assassins retired from the palace without the least 
molestation, and returned to their respective homes. As 
soon as the dreadful catastrophe was discovered, medical 
assistaiice was called in, in the hope of restoring what 
might be only suspended animation ; but these attempts 
proved fruitless. At seven o’clock on the morning of 
the 12th, the intelligence of the death of Paul, and the 
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accession of the grand duke Alexander were announced . 


to the capital. By eight o’clock the principal nobility 
had paid their homage to the new empcror, in the cha- 
pel of the winter palace ; and the great officers of state 
being assembled, Alexander was solemnly proclaimed 
emperor of al] the Russias. The emperor preseuted 
himself at the parade on horseback, and was hailed by 
the troops with loud and cordial acclamations. 

The emperor Alexander was in his 24th year when 
he ascended the throne, and from his amiable disposition 
had acquired the love and respect of all his subjects. 
The first measure which he adopted, his proclaniation, 
and his first imperial orders, all tended to encourage 
and confirm the confidence with which the pcople be- 
held him ascend the throne of his forefathers. He so- 
lemnly promised to tread in the steps of Catharine IT. : 
he allowed every one to dress according to their own 
fancy ; exonerated the inhabitants of the capital from 
the trouble and duty of alighting from their carriages 
on the approach of the imperial family ; dismissed the 
court advocate, whe was universally and justly detest- 
ed; suppressed the secret inquisition that had become 
the scourge of the country ; restored to the senate its 
former authority ; set at liberty the state prisoners, and 
recalled from Siberia several of the exiles. He even 
extended his mercy to the assassins of the late emperor. 
Zubeff was ordered not to approach the imperial resi- 
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dence, and the governor of the eity was transferred to 
Riga. | 

It is not easy to explain the motives that induced 
Alexander to forego that vengeance which justice secm- 
ed to demand on the heads of his father’s assassins. It 
has been attributed by one of his panegyrists to a forlorn 
and melancholy coriviction that the murderers had been 
prompted to commit the bloody deed, solely by a re- 
gard for the salvation of the empire. This conviction 
might have induced the young monarch to diminish the 
weight of that punishment which piety and justice 
called on him to inflict, but can scarcely account for 
his total forbearance. 

The emperor Alexander, on his accession to the 
throne, appeared desirous to cultivate the friendship of 
the neighbouring states, and especially that of Great 
Britain. His late father, among other projects, had 
procured himself to be elected grand master of the 
knights of Malta, and had laid claim to the sovereignty 
of that island. This claim, which had nearly produced 
a rupture between the courts of London and St Peters- 
burgh, Alexander consented to abandon, though he ex-~ 
pressed a wish to be elected grand master of the order, 
by the free suffrages of the knights. In the mean time 
a confederacy had been formed among the northern 
powers of Europe, with a view to oppose the British 
claim to the sovereignty of the seas ; but by the spirited 
interference of the British court, especially with the 
cabinet of St Petersburgh, the good understanding be- 
tween Britain and the northern states was re-establish- 
ed, and the. embargo which had been laid on British 
vessels in the Russian ports was taken off. 

On the 1¢th of June, Alexander eaused to be pub- 
lished the following circular letter, showing his disposi- 
tion to be on terms of amity with the French republic. 
«* All the relations of policy, commerce, and eorrespon- 
dence with France, which were interrupted, in conse- 
quence of the revolution in that country, have not yet 
been re-established in their full extent; but as at the 
present moment negociations are going on to effect a 
reconcilistion with that power by every means consistent 
with the dignity of the emperor and the interests of his 
peopie, his m:jesty has been pleased to charge his mini- 
sters to apprize his foreign ambassadors and agents, that 
he is willing to renew the usual course of connection 
with the government, and that the conferences respect- 
ing that object are in full activity. In the situation in 
which this matter stands, therefore, it is no longer pro- 
per that. the ambassadors of his imperial majesty should 
continue to observe any distance towards the ambassa- 
dors of the French government.” 

Early in the same menth there was signed at St Pe- 
tersburgh, a treaty of amity, conimerce, and navigation, 
between Ru<sia and Sweden, to continue fur 12 years, 
by which Sweden was allowed to import into Russia, 
alum, salt herrings, and salt, on the payment of one- 
half’ of the dutics then exacted, and into Russian Fin- 
land the produce of Swedish Finland, duty free ; while 
the impoitation of Russia into Sweden, of hemp, li- 
ren, and tallow, was allowed at one half of the existing 
duties, and of linseed at two-thirds. The most remark- 
able part of this treaty was the recognition, by the court 
of St Petersburgh, of the nortiiern confederacy, which 
the amicable adjustment with Britain appeared to have 
done away. . . 


-new branch of commerce, establish any new manufac- 
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The commerce of Russia had néw recovered its for- 
mer splendour. ‘he exports from the city of Riga a 
alone for the year ending July 1801, amounted to 1% 
0,770,638 rubles, and of these exports, England alone Prosper 
imported to the value of 8,500,853 rubles. state of 
On the 25th of March 1802 was signed at Amiens — 
the definitive treaty of peace between the belligerent an, ty 
powers of Europe, vy one material article of which the 177 
islands of Malta, Gozo and C omimo, were to be restor- Russiag 
ed to the knights of St John of Jerusalem, under the me A 
protection and guarantee of France, Great Britain, y¢ Me 
Ausoia, Spain, Russia, and Prussia; and his Sicilian the knig 
Majesty was invited to furnish 2000 men, natives of his of St Jo 
states, to serve in garrisons at the different fortresses of °f J@ 
the said islands, for one year after their restitution to” 
the knights, or until they should be replaced by a force 
deemed sufficient by the guaranteeing powers. Some 
time after the conclusion of this treaty, disputes arose 
among the contracting powers relative to the sovereigu- 
ty of Malta, which the emperor of Russia insisted should 
be yielded to Naples, otherwise he would not undertake 
to guarantee the order, and would separate from it the. 
priories of Russia. The result of these disputes is well 
known, as they afforded a reason for renewing the 
bloody- contest which has so long desolated the face of 
Europe. . | lig 
During the short interval of peace that was enjoyed Pruden 
by Europe, the emperor of Russia made several prudent gulatio 
regulations in the internal administration of his empire. ‘a a 
Ou the 12th of September 1801, a manifesto had been 
published, proclainiing the union of Georgia or Russian 
Grufinia with the empire, ald on the Ist April 1802, 
Alexander sent a deputation to establish the new go. 
vernment at Teflis, the capital of the province. This 
deputation was received bythe natives with enthusiastic 
joy, especially as they brovght back the image of St 
Nina, which their prince Wachtang at his death had 
left at Mosco. On the 28th May, the emperor wrote 
a letter to the chamberlain Wittcstoft, president of the 
commission for ameliorating the condition of the poor of 
St Petersburgh, in which he recommended the commis- 
sion to follow the example of a similar establisliment at 
Hamburgh, in selecting proper objects for their chari- 
table bequests, preferring the humble and industrious 
pauper to the idle and sturdy beggar. He also offered 
considerable premiums to persons who should introduce 
any new or advantageous mode of agriculture, or who 
should bring to perfeetion any old ivention, open any 
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ture, or contrive any machine or process that might be 
useful in the arts. 
Karly in the year 1803, the emperor fitted out at his an, 164 
own expence, two vessels for a voyage of discovery round a8 
the world, under the command of Captain Krucenstern. 4 the 
These ships were provided with every necess:rvy for ac- y ¥ 
conplishing the object of tlie voyage ; and several men “a { 
of eminence for science and literature, among whom 
was Churcliman the American astrollomer, volunteered 
their services on this occasion. ‘The vessels sailed in the 
Jatter end of 1803, and about a year after, intelligence 
was received from M. Krucenstern, who was tlien lying 
at Kamtschatka. They had touched at the Marquesas 
islands, where they had found a Frenchman and an 
Englishman, who had been left there several years be- 
fure. The Englishman had completely forgo:ten his 
native 
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native language, and the Frenchman, whi had for se- 
ven years spoken nothing but the language of the na- 
tives, scarcely retained sufficient French to inform M. 
Krueenstern that he had made part of the crew of an 
American vessel which was wrecked on those coasts. 
The expedition was then preparing to sail for Japan, to 
carry thither M.de Rasannoff, who had been appointed 
ambassador extraordinary from the court of Russia to 
that of Japan. | 

In the beginning of 1804, the emperor established a 
university at Kharkof in Lithuania, for the cultivation 
and diffusion of the arts and sciences in that part of the 
Russian empire, and Mr Fletcher Campbell, a Scots 
gentleman, was employed to procure masters for this 
new institution. Some time efter, the emperor order- 
ed that meteorological observations should be regularly 
made at all the universities and public schools, and the 
resuits published. It appears that at the end of this 
year the sums allotted by the Russian government, for 
defraying the expences of these institutions amounted 
to 2,149,213 rubles, besides a gift of nearly 60,000 ru- 
bles towards erecting the new university. 

About this time an imperial ukase was published, 
granting to the Jews a complete emancipation from the 
shackles under which that devoted people had long 
groaned, and allowing them the privileges of educating 
their children in any of the schools and universities of 
the empire, or establishing echools at their own expence. 

For some time the genius of discord, which had again 
actuated the minds of the European sovereigns, failed 
to extend her baleful influence over the Russian em- 
pire; but it was scarcely possible that the emperor 
should long remain an impartial spectator of the renew- 
ed disputes between his more powerful neighbours. An 
Important change had, in the latter end of 1802, taken 


_ place in the ministry of the empire; and Count Woronz- 
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off, brother to the late ambassador at London, had been 
appointed great chancellor in chief of the department 
of foreign affairs, with Prince Adam Tzartoriski for his 
assistant. How far this change in the councils of the 
empire influenced the political measures. of the court of 
St Petersburgh, it is not easy to determine ; but in the 
la‘ter end of 1803, Alexander appeared to view with a 
jealous eye the presumption and violence exercised by 
France among the German states, and the encroach- 
ments which she appeared desirous of making on the 
freedom of the Baltic. Alexander had offered his me- 
diation between Great Britain and France, but with- 
out effect, and both these parties strove to bring over 
the Russian emperor to their alliance. France seems to 
have held out tothe ambition of Alexander the bait of 
a partition of the Turkish territories, the dismember- 
ment of which had long been a favourite object with 
his predecessors. At length, however, the court of 
London prevailed, and the Russian ambassador, by his 
master’s orders, took leave of the First Consul of the 
French republic, though without demonstrating any in- 
tentions of immediate hostility. A new levy of 100,000 
men wes immediately ordered, to recruit the Russian 
army, and to prevent any jealousy on the side of Tur- 
key, assurances were given to the Sublime Porte of the 
amicable intentions of Russia towards that power. 

On the 11th April a treaty of concert was conclud- 
ed between Great Britain and Russia, in which the two 
governments agreed to adopt the must efficacious means 


for forming a general league of the states of Europe, 
to be directed against the power of France. The ob- 
jects of this league were undoubtedly of great import- 
ance to the weliare of Europe ; and it is deeply to be 
regretted that the circumstances of the times did not 
admit of their being carried into execution. From the 
terms of the treaty, these objects appear to be, —First, 
The evacuation of the country of Hanover and the 
north of Germany. Secondly, The establishment of the 
independence of the republics of Holland and Switzer- 
land. Thirdly, The re-establishment of the king of 
Sardinia in Piedmont, with as large an augmentation 
of territory as circumstances would allow. Fourthly, 
The future security of the kingdom of Naples, and the 
complete evacuation of Italy, the island of Elba includ- 
ed, by the French forces. Fifthly, The establishment of 
an order of things in Europe, which might effectually 
guarantee the security and independence of the diffe. 
rent states, and present a solid barrier against future 
usurpation. 


For the prosecution of the great objects of this-treaty,. 


it was proposed by the first article that an army of 
500,000 men should be levied ; but in a subsequentsepa- 
rate article, the contracting parties, after observing that 
it was more desirable than casy to assemble so large a 
force, agreed that the treaty should be carried into exe- 
cutionas soon as it shou'd bepossible to oppose to France 
an active force of 400,000 men. It was understood and 
stipulated that these troops should be provided by the 
powers of th: continent who should become parties to 
the league, and subsidies should be granted by Great 
Britam in the proportion of 1,250,0001L. sterling for 


every 100,000 men, besides a considerable additional. 


sum for the necessary expence occasioned in bringing 
them into the field. 

Atout this time the occupation of Genoa by the 
French, on the pretence that that republic was too fee- 
ble to support itself against the attacks of Great Bri- 
tain, was communicated to the different courts of Eu- 
rope, aud excited in every quarter the highest indigna- 
tion. The emperor Alexander, in particular, was in- 
censed at this new outrage. Such an open violation of 
those principles which were justly regarded as essential 
to the general safety, committed not only during the 
peace of the continent, but when passports had been 
delivered to his ambassador, in order that a negociation 
might be commenced for the purpose of providing fur 
the permanent securi'y and repose of Europe, he consi« 
dered as an indecent insult to his person and crown. 
He issued immediate orders for the recal of M. Novo- 
siltzoff; and the messenger dispatclied upon this occa- 
sion was commanded to repair with the utmost diligence 
to Berlin. M. Novoosiltzoff had not yet left that city ; 
he immediately therefore returned his passports to the 
Prussian minister of state, Baron de Hardenberg, and at 
the same time clelivered, by order of his court, a memo- 
rial explanatory of the object of his mission, and of 
the circumstances which had led to its termination. 

It stated that the emperor had, in compliance with 
the wishes of his Britannic majesty, sent his ambassador 
to Bonaparte, to meet the pacific overtures which he had 
made to the court of London: that the existing disa. 
greementbetween Russia and France might have placed 
insurmountable obstacles in the way of a negociation 
for peace by a Russian minister; but.that his imperial 
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majesty of Ruskia did not fora moment hesitate to pass 
over all personal displeasure, and all the usual formali- 
ties; that he had declared he would receive the pass- 
ports only on condition that his, minister should enter 
directly upon a negotiation with the chief of the French 
government, without acknowledging the new title 
which he had assumed : and that Bonaparte should give 
explicit assurances that he was still animated by thie 
same wish for a general peace, which he had appeared 
to shew in his letter tohis Britannic majesty ; that af- 
ter his Prussian majesty had transmitted the positive an- 
swer of the court of the Thuilleries, tl:at it persevered 
in the intention sincerely to lend its hand to a pacific 
negotiation, the emperor had accepted the passports ; 
but that by a fresh transgression of the mostsolemn trea- 
ties, the union of the Ligurian republic with Francc 
had been effected; that this event of itself, the cir- 
eumstances which had accompanied it, the formalities 
which lad been employed to hasten the execution of it, 
the moment which had been chosen to carry the same 


into execution, had formed an aggregate which must 


terminate the sacrifices which the emperor would have 
made at the pressing request of Great Britsin, and in 
the hope of restoring tranquillity to Europe by the 
means of neyotiaticn. 

The recal of the Russian envoy appeared to be the 
signal of hostilities on the part of Russia and Austria 
These hostilities may be said to have 
commenced and terminated in the autumn of this year. 
The military operations thatdistinguished this short but 
bloody conflict, the rapid successes of the French, the 
capitulation of Ulm on the 17th of October, the occu- 
pation of Vienna by the French on the 12th of the same 
month, and the sanguinary battle of Austerlitz on the 
27th of November, have been already noticed under 
France, N° 552—-555, and are fresh in the memory 
of our readers. The consequences of these disastrous 
events were, first a:cessation of hostilities, and at length 
a treaty of firm alliance between Russia-end France. 

Before Alexander finally stooped to the imperial ea- 
gles of Napolean, however, he was determined to make 
one more effort to preserve his independence. The 
Russian envoy at Paris, d’Oubril, had hastily concluded 
a preliminary treaty of peace between his master and 
the emperor of the French, which he signed at Paris on 
the Sth of July 1806, and instantly set out for St Pe- 
tersburgh to procure the ratification of his master. The 
terms of this convention were laid before the privy coun- 
cil by Alexander ; but they appeared so derogatory to 
the interests of Russia, that the emperor refused them 
his sanction, and declared that the counsellor of state, 
d’Oubril, when he signed the convention, had rot only 
departed from the instructions lie had received, but had 
acted directly contrary to the sense and intention of the 
commission with which he had been entrusted. His 
imperial majesty, however, signified his willingness to 
renew the negotiations for peace, but only on such 
terms as were consistent with the dignity of hus crown, 
and the interests of l1is empire. : 

In the mean time, the king of Prussia began, when it 
was too late, to sce the folly and imprudence of the neu- 
trality which he had so long maintained, and he at 
length prepared to opposc his now feeble efforts to the 


growing power of France. He brought together in the - 


summer of this year, an army of at least 200,000 men, 
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near Weimar and Jena, whiie the French: myriads as- 
sembled in Franconia, and on the frontiers of Saxony. 
Previous to the commencement of hostilities, his Prus- 
sian majesty issued a spirited manifesto, in which hicex- 
piained his motives for abandoning his plan cf neutra- 
lity, and appealed to Europe for the justice of his cause. 
The king of Prussia entered into an alliance with the 
emperor Alexander, aud with the king of Sweden, and 
it was expected, that these unite: forces would at length 
hurl the tyrant of Europe from his throne, or at least 
compel him to listen to equitable terms of pacification, 
These expectations were, however, miserably disap« 
pointed. The same extraordinary success was still to 
attend the arms of France, and the north of Europe 
was again coudemned to submit in silence to her 
yoke. 

Ou the 13th October, the Prussians received a dreada 
ful check at the battle of Jena, where, according to 
the French accounts, their loss amounted to 20,000 in 
killed and wounded, and above 30,000 prisoners ; and 
on the 27th of the same month, Napolean entered Ber- 
lin. While the French were thus successful, the troops 
of the emperor Alexander entered Prussian Poland, and 
took up their residence at Warsaw ; but they were soon 
attacked by the French ander the grand duke of Berg *, 
On the 26th of November, the outposts of the respec. 
tive armies fell in with each other, aud a skirmish took 
placc, in which the Russians were thrown into some 
confusion and a regiment of Kozaks was made prisoners. 
On the 28th the grand duke of Berg entered Warsaw 
with his cavalry, and the Russians retreated across the 
Vistula, burning the bridge over which they had _pas- 
sed. On the 26th of December, a dreadful engage- 
ment took place between the Russians, commanded by 
General Benningsen, and the Freneh under generals 
Murat, Davoust, and Lasnes. ‘fhe scene of action was 
at Ostralenka, about 60 miles from Warsaw, and the 
fighting continued for three days. The loss was im- 
mense on both sides, though the advantage appears to 
have been on the side of the French. According to 
French accounts, the Russian army lost 12,000 men 
in killed and wounded, together with 80 pieces of 
cannon, and all its ammunition waggons, while the 
Russian account states the loss of the French at 5090 
men. 


In the beginning of February 1807, the Russians ob- An. 1 


tained a partial advantage in the battle of Eylau. Ac- 


cording to the account of this battle, given by General ., 
ay ‘ "| 


de Budberg, in a dispatch to the marquis of Douglas, 
the British ambassador at St Petersburgh, the Russian 
general Benningsen, after having fallen back, for the 
purpose of choosing a position which he judged well 
adapted for manceuvring the troops under his command, 
drew up his army at Preussisch Eylau. During four 
days successively hisreay guard had towithstand several 
vigorous attacks; and on the 7th of February at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the battle became general 
through the whole line of the mainarmy. The contest 
was destructive, and night came on befure it could be 
decided. Early on the following morning, the French 
renewed the attack, and the action was contested with 
cbstinzcy on both sides, but towards the evening of 
that day the assailants were repulsed, and the Russian 
general remained master of the field. In this action, 
Napolean commanded in person, having under him Au- 
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gereau, Davoust, Soult, Ney, and Bessieres, at the hicad 
of the imperial guards. The less of the Russians in that 
engagement, was by themselves stated at above 6000 
men, while they estimated that of the French at nearly 
double that number. 

This was the last important stand made by the Russian 
army. Several actions succeeded at Spanden, at La- 
mitten, at Guttotadt, and at Heilsberg, in all of which 
the French had the advantage, till at length on the 
{4th of June, the Russians appeared in considerable 
force on the bridge of Friedland, whither the French 
army under Napoleon was advancing. At three in the 
morning, the report of cannon was first heard, and at 
this time Marshals Lasnes and Mortier were engaged 
with the Russians. After various mancenvres, the Rus- 
sian troops received a check, and filed off towards Kon- 
ningsberg. In the afternoon, the French army drew up 
in order of battle, having Marshal Ney on the right, 
Lasnes in the centre, and Mortier on the left, while 
Victor commanded a corps de rescrve, consisting of the 
guards. At half past five the attack began on the side 
of Marshal Ney ; and notwithstanding the different 
movements of the Russians to effect a diversion, the 
French soon carried all before them.’ The loss of the 
Russians, according to the usual exaggerations of the 
French bulletins, was cstimated at from 10,000 to 
15,000 men, and 25 of their generals were said to have 
been killed, wounded, or taken. In consequence of 
this victory, the French became masters of all the 
country round Konningbserg, and Marshal Soult 
entered that city in triumph. 

Thus concluded the campaign in Germany, in which 
the Russians sustained a loss of at least 30,000 of their 
choicest troops. 

While these military operations were going forward 
on the continentof Europe,theemissariesof Franccwere 
busily employcd at Constantinople, in exciting the di- 
van to declare against their ancient enemies. They at 
length succeeded ; and on the 30th of December war 
with Russia was proclaimed, and 28 regiments of janis- 
saries assembled under the command of the grand vizir ; 
but the disturbances which broke out in the latter end 
of May 1867, prevented any operations of importance 
from taking placc, and the pacification which was soon 
coucluded between Russia and France, though it did 
not entirely put a stop to the war between the former 
power and Turkey, in some measure diminished their 
hostile preparations. 

The defeats which the allied armies had sustained in 
Prussia and Poland, rendered peace, almost on any 
terms, a desireable object ; and Alexander found him- 
self constrained to meet, at least with the appearance of 
friendship, the conqueror of his armics. Propositions 
for an armistice had been made by the Prussian general 
to the grand duke of Berg near Tilsit, and after the 
battle of Friedland, the Russian prince Labanoff had a 
conference, on similar views, with the prince of Neuf- 
chatel, soon after which an armistice was concluded be- 
tween the French and Russians. On the 25th of June. 


an amicable meeting took place on the river Niemen 
between the emperors of France and Russia, and adjoin- 
ing apartments were fitted up for the reception of both 
courts in the town of Tilsit. This constrained friend- 
ship was soon after cemented by the treaty of Tilsit, 
concluded between the emperor of the French on the 
one part, and the emperor of Russia and the king of 
Prussia on the other; on the 7th and 12th of July in this 
year. | 

The conclusion of the treaty of Tilsit was-notified to 
the court of London on the Ist of August by M. Alo- 
peus, minister plenipotentiary from the emperor of 
Russia; and at the same time a proposal was made 
from his imperial majesty for mediating a peace be- 
tween France and Britain. This mediation, however, 
was acclined onthe part of Great Britain, until his Bri- 
tannic majesty should be made acquainted with the sti- 
pulations of the treaty of Tilsit, and should find them 
such as might afford him a just hope of the attainment 
of a secure and honourable peace. This declining of 
the mediation of Russia was no doubt expected by 
the court of St Petersburgh ; but it served as a pretext 
for binding more closely the alliance betweenthat power 


and France, by breaking off her connection with Great 


Britain. Accordingly, in October, Lord Granville Le« 
veson Gower, who had succeeded the marquis of Dou- 
glas as British envoy, received a note from the govern 
ment, intimating that, asa British ambassador,he could 
be no longer received.at the court of St Petersburgh, 
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which he therefore soon after quitted. An embargo— 


was laid on all British vessels in the ports of Russia, 
and it was perempterily required by Napoleon, and 
Alexander, that Sweden should abandon her alliance 
with Great Britain. 

An additional ground of complaint against the British 
court was furnished by the attack on Copenhagen, and 
the seizure of the Danish fleet in the"beginning of Sep- 


tember ; and though Lord Gower had attempted to jus-. 


tify these measures on the plea of anticipating the 
French in the same trausaction, the emperor of Russia 
expressed, in the warmest terms, his indignationat what 
he called an unjust attack ona neutral power. <A con- 
siderale Russian fleet joined the French, but the com- 
bined squadroris were compelled to seek for shelter in 
the Tagus, where they remained. blocked up by the 
British ; and another fleet of 15.sail of the line that 


proceeded up the Mediterranean, and..advanced as far - 


as Trieste, shared a similar fate (1.) 


On the 26thof October the emperor of Russia publish. - 


ed a declaration, notifying to the powers of Europe that 
he had broken off all communication between his empire 
and Great Britain, until the conclusion of a peace be-~ 
tween this power and France. In a counter-ceclara-< 
tion, published at London on the 10th of December, 
his Britannic majesty repels the accusations of Russia, 
while he regretsthe interruption of the friendly inter. 
course between that power and Britain. His majesty 
justifies his own conduct, and declares, that when the 
opportunity for peace between Great Britain and Russia 


shall | 
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(t) By the unfortunatc convention of Cintra, concluded on the 3d of September 1808, the Russian fleet in | 


the Tagns was surrendered to the British, to be held as a deposit, till six months after 


treaty of peace. 


the signing of a definitive | 
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shall arrive, he will embrace it with cagerness; s:tis- 


“= fied, if Russia shall manifest a disposition to return to 
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her ancient feeling of friendship towards Great Britain, 
to ajust consideration of her own true interests, and to 
a sense of her own dignity as an independent nation. 
In October 1808, a meeting took place at Erfurth 
between the emperors of France and Russia, and a letter 
was drawn up under their signature, addressed to his 
Britaniic majesty. The object of this letter was, to 
induce the king of Great Britain to enter into negocia- 
tions for a general peace, and with that view it was dis- 


patched by Count Romanzoff, the Russian minister at 


Erfurth, to Mr Canning the British secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. As this letter, and the official note 
of the British government in answer to it, supply two 
very important documents in the latter history of the 
present war, we shall here introduce them. The letter 
of the two emperors is as follows. 

_ “Sire.—The present circumstances of Europe have 
brought us together at Erfurth. Our first thought is to 
yield to the wish and the wants of every people, and to 
seek, in a speedy pacification with your majesty, the 
most efficacious remedy for the miseries which oppress 
all nations. We make known to your majesty our sin- 
cere desire in this respect by the present letter. 

** The long and bloody war whieh has torn the con- 
tinent is abandoned, without the possibility of being re- 
newed. Many changes have taken place in Europe ; 
many states have been overthrown. Tlie cause is to be 
found in the state of agitation and misery in which the 
stagnation of maritimecommerce has placed the greatest 
nations. Still greater changes may yet take place, and 
all of them contrary to the policy of the English nation. 
Peace, then, is at once the interest of the continent, and 
that of the people of Great Britain. 

“ We unite i entreating your majesty to listen to the 
xoice of humanity, silencing that of the passious ; to 
seék, with the intention of arriving at that object, to 
conciliate all interests, and by that means to preserve all 
the powers which exist, and to ensure the happiness of 
Europe and of this generation, at the head of which 
Providence has placed us.” 

~ (Signed) ALEXANDER.———-—— NAPOLEON. 


In answer to this letter the following official note, 
signed by Mr Secretary Canning, was dispatched to 
Erfuith ; and as the imperial correspondents refused to 
accede to the requisitions it contained, all hopes of pre- 
sent accommodation were at an end. 

«¢ The king has uniformly declared his readiness and 

desire to enter into negociations for a general peace, on 
terms consistent with thehonour of his majesty’scrown, 
with fidelity to his engagements, and with the perma- 
nent repose and security of Europe. His majesty re- 
peats that declaration. 
— © Tf the condition of the continent be one of agita- 
tion and of wretchedness; if many states have -been 
overthrown, and more are still menaced with subver- 
sion; it is a consolation to the king to reflect that no 
part of the convulsions which have been already ex- 
perienced, or of those which are threatencd for the fu- 
ture, ean be in any degree imputable to his majesty. 
The king is most willing to acknowledge that all such 
dreadful changes are indeed contrary to the policy of 
Gieat Britam; 
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“Tf the cause of so much misery is to be found ia the Hasse 


stagnation of eommercial intercourse. although his ma. “~~ 


jesty eannot be expected to hear, with unqualified re. 
gret, that the system devised for the destruction of the 
commierce of his subjeets has recoiled upon its authors, 
or its instruments, yet it is neither im the disposition of 
his majesty, nor iu the character of the people over 
whom he reigns, to rejoice in the privations and unhap- 
piness even of the nations which are combined against 
him. His majesty anxiously desires the termination of 
the sufferings of the continent. 

‘The war in whieli his majesty is engaged, was en 
tered into by his majesty for the immediate object of 
national safety. It has been prolonged only because no 


secure and honourable means of terminating it have hi- 


therto been afforded by his enemies. 

** But in the progress of a war, begun for self-defence, 
new obligations have been imposed upen his majesty, in 
behalf of powers whom the aggressions of a eommon 
enemy have compelled to make eommon cause with his 
majesty, or who have golicited his majesty’s assistance 
and support in the vindication of their national inde- 
pendence. ‘ 

‘** The interests of the crown of Portugal and of his 
Sicilian majesty are confided to his majesty’s friendship 
and protection. 

With the king of Sweden his majesty is connected 
by the ties of the closest alliance, and by stipulations 
which unite their counsels for peace as well as for 
war. 

‘* To Spain his majesty is not yet bound by any for- 
mal instrument; but his majesty has, in the face of the 
world, contracted with that nation engagements not 
less sacred, and not less binding, upon his majesty’s 
mind, than the most solemn treaties. 

“ His majesty, therefore, assumes that, in an overture 
made to his majesty for entering into negociatious fora 
gerieral peace, the relations subsisting between his ma- 
jesty and the Spanish monarchy have been distinctly ta- 
ken into consideration ; and that the government acting 
in the name of his Catholic majesty, Ferdinand VII. is 
understood to be a party to any negociation in which 
his majesty is invited to engage.” 
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The demand of concurrence in the views of France Wer 


with 


and Russia made on Sweden was formally repeated in a sweden, 


declaration of the emperor-Alexander, published at St 
Petersburgh on the 10th February in this year. In 
this declaration his imperial majesty intimated to the 
king of Sweden, that he was making preparations to in- 
vade his territories ; but that he was ready to changethe 
ineasures he was aboutto take, to measures of precau- 
tion only, if Sweden would, without delay, join Russia 
and Denmark in shutting the Baltic against Great Bri- 
tain, until the conclusion of a maritime peace. He 
professed that nothing could be more painful to him, 
than to see a rupture take place between Sweden an 
Russia ; but that his Swedish majesty had it still in his 
powcr to avoid this event, by resolving without delay, 
to adopt that course which could alone preserve strict 
union and perfect harmony between the two states. 
The king of Sweden, however, determined to abide 
by the measures which he had for some time pursued, 
and to accede to the terms of the convention which had 
just been concluded between him and the king of Great 


Britain. In consequence of this determinaticn, a Rus- 
sian 
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eed against Helsingfors, which was oecupied by a sin- 
gle battalion of a Swedish regiment. This small force 
retired into the fortress of Sweaborg, where they main- 
tained themselves with great bravery till the 17th of 
April, when they were obliged to capitulate. The 
loss of this fortress, thouch inconsiderable in itself, so 
highly enraged the king of Sweden, that he dismissed 
the naval and military commanders who had been con- 
cerned in the capitulation. 

On the 27th of April, some slight advantage ‘was 
gained over the Russians near Rivolax, by the Swed- 
ish army under General Count Klinspor ; but this was 
only a partial gleam of snecess. The Russians soon 
overran almost all Finland, took possession of Wasa, 
old and new Carleby, and reduced under subjection 
the whole province of which Wasa isthe capital. The 
army of Field-marshal Klinspor, which originally con- 
sisted of 16,000 regulars, and many boors, was, by 
theend of the campaign, reduced to little more than 
9000 men, The Russian troops were said to have 
committed great excesses, in consequence of which 
the king of Sweden addressed the following letter to 
the emperor of Russia. 

‘¢ [fonour and humanity enjoin me to make the most 
forcible remonstrances to your imperial majesty against 
the numberless cruelties and the injustice committed 
by the Russian troops in Swedish Finland. These 
proceedings are too well known and confirmed, to re- 
quire from me any proof of their reality ; for the blood 
of the ill-fated victims still cries aloud for vengeance 
against the abettors of such enormities. Let not your 
imperial majesty’s heart be msensible to the represen- 
tations which I find myself compelled to make to you, 
in the name of my faithful subjects in Finland. But 
what is the obicct of this war, as unjust as it is unna- 
tural? It is not, I suppose, to excite the strongest 
aversion for the Russian name? Is it criminal in my 
subjects in Finland not to have suffered themselves to 
be seduced from their allegiance by promises as faise 
as the principles on which they are founded? Dees 
it become a sovereign to make loyalty a crime? I 
conjure your imperial majesty to put a stop to the ca- 
lamities and horrors of a war which cannot fail to bring 
down on your own person and government the curses 
of divine Providence. Half of my dominions in Fin- 
land are already delivered by my brave Finnish troops ; 
your majesty’s fleet is shut up in Baltie port, without 
the hope of cver getting out, any otherwise than as a 
conquest ; your flotilla of galleys has recently sustain- 
ed avery severe defeat ; and my troops are at th's mo- 
ment landing in Finland, to reinforce those who will 
point out to them the road to honour and ‘o glory. 

‘© Head-quarters, Sept. 7. 1808. 
(Signed) “ Gustavus ADOLPHUS.” 

The king of Sweden sent some reinforcements to 
his army in Vinland; but the forces which should have 
supported Klinspor, were foolishly employed in a fruit- 
less attempt to conquer Norway; aud in 1809 the 
Swedes were compelled to cede Finland to Russia. 
This province, including Lapmark, occupies an ex- 
tent of about 120,000 square English miles, and was 
estimated to contain 895,000 inhabitants. 

Russia continued to appear in the unworthy charac- 
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ter of Napoleon’s ally ; and when Austria made an ef-  Russta. 


fort in 1809 to recover her losses, a Russian army ad- 
vanced to cooperate with the French. ‘The diversion 
which this produced was one cause of the final success 
of Napoleon, whose situation after the battle of Asp- 
ern was extremely critical. When Austria was at last 
compelled to accept of peace on humiliating terms, 
Russia received as the reward of her services the 
district of Tarnopol in Galicia, with a population of 
This district was restored to Austria 
in 1814. | 

In 1811 hostilities commenced between Russia and 
the Porte. It is of little consequence to inquire into 
the causes of this rupture: a powerful and ambitions 
government in the neighbourhood of a weak one, never 
wants pretexts for war. The result might have been 
sericus, if not fatal to the Porte, had not the prospect 
of a more arduous struggle induced Russia to suspend 
her efforts in that quarter, and conclude a peace on 
condition of receiving a part of Moldavia and Bessa- 
rabia. 

The grcat contest was now approaching which was 
to try the resources of Russia, and ultimately to raise 
her to unexampled greatness. ‘The seizure by France 
of the territories of the Prince of Oldenburg, who was 
the emperor of Russia’s brether-in-law, on the one 
hand; and the admission of British produce into the 
Russian harbours, on the other, furnished the ostensi- 
ble grounds of the quarrel. After some fruitless ne- 
gociations, Bonaparte dismissed the Russian ambassa- 
dor, and left Paris to join the army, on the 9th of May 
1812. ‘This vast army, the largest ever assembled in 
modern times, was posted on the frontiers of Poiand. 
Its numbers have been variously estimated; but, in- 
cluding the auxiliary corps of Austria and Prus-ia, 
and the garrison corps left behind to maintain its com- 
munications, it certainly did not fall short of haif a 
miliion of men. Inthe end of Jane the advanced corps 
passed the Niemen witheut resistance. From this time 
till it arrived at Sinelensk on the 15:h August, the 
French army experienced an obstinate resistance, and 
sustained many heavy losses. On the 17th August a 
general engagement took place in front of Smolensk, 
which terminated in favoer of the French, who took 
possession of the town after the Russians had destroy- 
ed the magazines, and burned all the buildiogs most 
likely to be serviceable. At Borodina the Russian 
general Kutusof collected all his corps inte a mass, 
with the resvlution of making a desperate effort to 
arrest the enemy in his advances to Moscow. The 
battle fought here on the 7th September, was one of 
the most bloody on record. Tt ended in the Russian 
position being forced, but not without the less of forty 
or fifty thousand of the assailants, and abvut an equal 
number of Russians. On the 14th September, the 
French army arrived at Moscow; but what was their 
consternation when they discovered the city to-be in 
flames in a hundred places! After a fruitless attempt 
to dictate a peace from this ancient capital, Bonaparte 
found himself compelied to evacuate the place on the 
i9th October, having previously destroyed the Krem- 
lin. ‘The retreat that followed was the most disas- 
trous to be found in history. ‘Those who were spared 
by the sword were destroyed by famine; and of the 
niagnificent army that entered Kussia, scarcely 50,000 
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Russia. reached Wilna on the 8th of December. The noble 
resistance of Russia now roused Prussia and Austria ; 
and early in 1813, a league was formed between these 
powers, to which Bavaria and other small states ac- 
eeded. The battle of Leipsic, fought on the 18th 
October, led to the final overthrow of the French do- 
mination. Inall the transactions which followed, Rus- 
sia bore a leading part. At the congress of Vienna 
in 1814, the dutchy of Warsaw, consisting of part of 
the original conquests of Austria and Prussia in Po- 
Jand, was assigned to Russia, who has thus ultimately 
obtained about four-fifths of the territory, and three- 
fourths of the population of that ancient kingdom. 
The dutchy of Warsaw has since been erected into a 
kingdom, to which a representative constitution was 
given in 1818. Its population is about 2,793,000 up- 
on a surface of 48,000 square English miles. When 
we add to this the territories which Russia has gained, 
by conquest or cession, in the Crimea, Georgia, Fin- 
land and Moldavia, the whole amount of her acqui- 
sitions, during the last forty years, cannot be esti- 
mated at less than nine miliions of population, and 

193 450,000 square miles of territory. 

Extent of The population of Russia, according to Dr Hassel 
population g German writer, (in his Account of the States of 
i the NUS Europe, Weimar 1816), was 45,516,000 in 1815, of 
eee hich 34,394,000 were in Europe, and 8,376,000 in 
Asia, the remaining number consisting of the popula- 
tion of the new kingdom of Poland. This population 
is very uncqually distributed over the country ; some 
of the governments in the central part of the empire 
being nearly as populous as northern Germany, while 
others have scarcely an inhabitant to a square league. 
The number of the people is increasing in such a ra- 
tio as to double itself in about seventy years. It con. 
sists of about 100 nations, who speak at least forty 
different languages. The Sclavonic race, however, 
predominates greatly: it is computed to amount to 
38 millions, the Finns 2,376,000, the Tartars 1,850,000, 
the Caucasian nations 1,200,000, the Mongols 300,000, 
the Mandshurs 80,000, the Polar tribes, Samoeids, 
Tschutzes, &c. 300,000, Colonists including Molda- 
vians, French, Germans, &c. 800,000. 

In this poptlation, it is computed that there are 
34,000,000 belonging to the Greek church; 5,300,000 
Catholics or Schismatic Greeks, in Poland, Lithua- 
nia, &c.; 2,500,000 Lutherans in Courland, Finland, 
and among the German colonists ; 33,000 Reformed ; 
70,000 Armenians; 1,800,000 Mahometans; 210,000 
Jews; and 300,000 Worshippers of the Dalai Lama. 

The revenue of Russia, according to the writer a- 
bove mentioned, was about 215 millions of rubles in 
1815. If the paper ruble is meant, this would only 
be equal to 10 millions sterling ; if the silver ruble, it 
would be equal to 36 millions Sterling. The former 
sum is evidently too small, “and the latter too large. 
By another German writer (Crome), the revenue is 
estimated at 250 millions of florins, equal to 25 mil- 
lions sterling. This revenue is derived trom domains ; 
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burgher ; imposts on property, customs, &c. 

The rapid increase of the population of the Russian 
einpire, is proved by the proportion of deaths to births. 
Thus, in 1803, the number of marriages was 300,470; 
that of the births of the same year 1,270,341 ; and that 
of the deaths only 791,973: so that the number of 
births exceeded that of deaths by 478,368; and the 
population had of course, in that year, increased near- 
ly half a million (x). 

Inthe year 1804, the number of marriages was 
311,798; of births 715,334 males, and 642,233 fe- 
males, making 1,357,567 ; and of deaths 439,137 males, 
and 380,681 females, making a total of 819,818; so 
that in the course of that year, the number of births 
excecded that of deaths by 537,749. 
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The government of Russia appears always to have Govem. 
becn despotic ; and we have no traces of any legisla- ment. 


tive power distinct from that of the sovereign, as what 
is called the senate is only the supreme court of judi- 
cature. Vasilii Schuiskoy, who obtained the crown 
in 1606 (see N° 80), pretended to obtain it in conse- 
quence of a free election by the senate and people ; 
but we liave seen that his coronation was produced by 
intrigues among the chiefs ; and there appears in the 
Russian history no vestige of any national council, 
parliament, or estates of the empire, far less of a free 
elective diet, like that which distinguished the repub- 
lic of Poland. The emperor is absolute lord, not on- 
ly over all the estates of the empire, but also of the 
lives of his subjects. The greatest noblemen call 
themselves his slaves, and execute his commands with 
the most implicit obedience. The common people re- 
vere him as something supernatural ; and never men- 
tion his name, or any thing immediately belonging to 
him, without marks of the most profound respect and 
awful veneration. 

During the reign of Catharine IT. the immediate ad- 
ministration of affairs was nominally vested in what was 
called her imperial majesty’s council. This was com- 
posed of the priucipal officers and persons of the em- 
pire, namely, of gencral feldt-marshals, generals in 
chief, and actual privy-counsellors: at present they 
are 14. in number; the fifteenth fills the place of a 
chancery-director, and has a secretary under him. 
The vice-chancellor of the empire is a member of this 
council. The post of grand-chancellor is sometimes 
suffered to remain vacant. 

The cabinet, to which belongs the care of the sove- 
reign’s private affairs or concerns, as likewise the re- 
ception of petitions, consists generally of ten persons, 
the high-steward of the household, privy-counsellors, 
major-generals, and state-counsellors, with their seve- 
ral subordinate officers and chanceries. It also ex- 
amines despatches, passes accounts, &c.; takes cogni- 
sance of the produce of siiver mines, &c. Whoever 
is not satisfied with a decision of the senate, may ap- 
peal by petition to the cabinet; and in this respect 
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(x) It is curious to remark how many people of a very advanced age died in Russia during this year.. 


Thus, among the deaths are reckoned 1145 between 95 and 100; I58 between 100 and 105; 90 between 
105 and 110; 34 between 110 and 115; 36 between 115 and 120; 15 between 120 and 125; 5 between 


125 and 130; and 1 between 145.and 150. 
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issia it does the office of a supreme tribunal, in which the 
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their complaints. Still, however, the Russian sol--—-“~\7~ 
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sovereign in person decides. 

In extraordinary cases, it sometimes happens that a 
special high court of justice is appointed, not subsordi- 
uate to tlie senate, but immediatly under the sovereign. 
The presidents are usually taken from the imperial col- 
leges and other eminent stations, and likewise from 
among tlle members of the synod. Whiere the alleged 
offence is of an extremely heinous nature, the examina- 
tion is first made by particular persons appointed for 
that purpose, and the protocol is laid before the com- 
missioners for their judgments. + 

In number of titles the emperor of Russia rivals the 
proudest monarchs of the east. Inthe reign of Catha- 
rine If. the imperial titles, when written at length, ran 
thus ;—‘‘ By the grace of God, Catharine II. empress 
and autocratrix of all the Russias, of Mosco, Kief, Vla- 
dimir, Novgorod ; tzarina of Casan, tzarina of Astra- 
khan, tzarina of Siberia, tzarina of the Tauridan Clier- 
sonese, lady of Pscove, and grand dutcliess of Smolensk ; 
princess of Esthonia, Livonia, Karelia, Tver, Yugoria, 
Permia, Viatka, Bulgaria, and other countries; lady 
and grand dutchess of Novgorod of the low country, of 
Tschernigof, Reazan, Polotsk, Rostoff, Yaroslavl, Bi- 
elosero, Udoria, Obdoria, Kondia, Vitepsk, Mstislavl ; 
sovereign of the whole northern region, and lady of 
the country of Iveria, of the Kartalinian and Grusinian 
tzars, and of the Kabardinian country, of the Tscher- 
kassians, and of the mountain princes, and of others 
hereditary lady and sovereign. 

The Russian army, in time of peace, exceeds that 
of any other power in Europe. In 1815, it amounted 
to 620,415 men. | 


diers enter the hospitals with reluctance, and leave 
them as soon as possible. 

Notwithstanding the great population of the Russian 
empire, it sometimes requires the utmost stretch of ar- 
bitrary power to raise levies for recruiting the arniy, 
as tle lower orders of the people are more averse to 
the military profession in Russia than in almost any 
other country. This is the more extraordinary, as the 
pay is tolerably good, and they are furnished in abun- 
dance with the necessaries of life. It is true that leave 
of absence can seldom be obtained, and each soldier 
is bound to serve for 25 years. The discipline is se- 
vere, and the subaltern officers may, on their own au- 
thority, inflict punishment on any private, to the ex- 
tent of 20 strokes of a cune. While the soldiers re- 
main in garrison, they are generally not allowed to 
marry ; but when permitted to marry, there is an ex- 
tra allowance for their wives and children. * 


* Tooke’s 


There is one absurdity in the dress of the Russian Cathe- 
soldiers, especially in that of the officers, which merits ™¢ // 


notice. Their waists are so pinched by the tightness 
of their clothes, and a leathern belt over the coat, as 
must certainly impede their respiration, and otherwise 
affect their health. + 

Of the regular troops, the imperial foot guards are 
the most respectable. ‘Their uniform consists of a 
green coat turned up with red, with white pantaloons, 
and very high caps or hats, surmounted with a black 
feather or tuft of hair. Of the other troops, the most 
remarkable are the Kozaks, which form the principal 
cavalry of the empire. Of those there are several va- 
rieties, but the most striking are the Donsky Kozaks. 
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ter’s Tra- 
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meerds, ae aie ete ~ Peis The persons, air, and appointments of these troops 
artillery " “ J : 600 seem completely at variance with those of the horses 
I. Field Troops. . on which they are mounted. ‘The men are fierce and 
Infantry, 141 regiments of the line, pos generally dressed in a blue jacket and panta- 
and 3 regiments marines , 317,960 100ns 07 loose trowsers, with a black cap surmounted 
Regular cavalry, 58 regiments e 57,000 bY net oF i. ale “hia - oeneaaes by 
Field artillery » ’ 29.529 ormidable whis crs, and are armed wit a sabre, a 
Engincer corps ; o : 1.113 brace of pistols, and a long spear. Their horses 
III. Garrison Troops. , are mean in shape, slouching in motion, and shave 
iene 7 i . ~2899 «every. Appearance of languor and debility. They 
Artillery 7 * ; ‘ 11.500 are, however, extremely hardy and tractable; will 
Mivolids  .- ; 4 } ; 13.990 travel incalculable journeys, and remain exposed, 
V. Irregulars " 7 : 100.000 without inconvenience, to all the vicissitudes of the 
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620,415 The navy of Russia is respectable; but since her rup- Navy. 


In addition to these, the national guards or land- 
wehr amount to 612,000 men; so that Russia has al- 
together about a nullion and a quarter of nien under 
arms. 

The Russian regiments are usually encamped from 
the end of May to the end of August. Thi soldiers 
are allowed no straw in their tents, but each man lies 
on the bare and often wet ground. When he mounts 
guard it is for a fortnight together ; but when he is 
taken ill, he is attended with the greatest care by the 
medical officers appointed by government. No ex- 
pense is spared in providing hospitals, for which pur- 
pose large buildings have been constructed in the prin- 
cipal towns, and a proper number of physicians and 
surgeons attached toeach. Here the patients are sup- 
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ture with Great Britain, it has become nearly useless. 
It generally consists of several detached fleets, of which 
one belongs to the Baltic, and another to the Black 
sea; the former having its rendezvous at Cronstadt, 
the latter at Sevastopol and Kherson. There is also ge- 
nerally a small squadron on the Caspian. In 1794, the 
Baltic fleet consisted of 40 ships of the line, and 15 
frigates ; while that of the Black sea was composed of 
8 ships of the line, and 12 frigates. The Caspian 
squadron consists of tliree or four small frigates, and 
a few corvettes. Besides these fleets, there was lately 
at Odessa in the Black sea, a flotilla consisting of 25 
very large vessels, and 60 vessels of inferior size, to 
serve as transports for conveying troops. The Rus- 
sians are said to be averse to a seafaring life, but the 
sailors are extremely brave. In point of neatness, the 
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Russian ships are inferior to those of any other Eu- 


Sey ropean nation. 
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As conneeted with the government of the empire, 
we shall here notiec the coins, weights, and measures, 
all of which are regulated by government. 

The standard aecording to which the value of the 
Russian coins is usually estimated, is the ruble ; but 
as the value of this eoin, with respeet to the money of 
other countries, varies aecording to the eourse of ex- 
change between these countries and Russia, it is ne- 
cessary to take into aceount the value of the ruble as 
it stands at any particular time. When Sir John 
Carr was in Russia in 1804, the ruble was worth only 
2s. 8d. of English money, and as the eourse of ex- 
change between Great Britain and Russia is now a- 
eainst the latter eountry, we may perhaps estimate 
the ruble at about 2s. Keeping this in view, the fol- 
lowing table by Mr Tooke will show the value of the 
Russian coins. 


§ Imperial, 10 rubles. 
a ) Half imperial, 5 
Ruble, 100 copecks. 
Half ruble, 50 
Quarter ruble, 25 
Stbver. + Twenty-eoneck piece, 20 
| Fifteen-eopeck pieee, 15 
| Grievnik, 10 
| Five-copeck piece, 5 
Petaki, 5 
Grosch, 2 
Copper. < Copceek, 1 
| Denushka, 4 
. Polushka, 4 


It is not casy to compute the Russian weights ae- 
cording to the standard of either avoirdupois or troy 
weight. The least Russian weight is cailed solotnik, 
and weighs about 68 troy grains, or a little more than 
one troy dram. Three solotniks make a lote, and 32 
lotes or 96 solotniks, a Russian pound. Thus the Rus- 
sian is to the troy pound, as 6528 is to 5760. FVorty- 
five Russian pounds are equal to 38 Hamburgh pounds. 
It is usual in Russia to estimate the parts of a pound 
by solotniks, and not by lotes; thus, any thing that 
weighs 7 lotes, is said to weigh 27 solotniks. 

A Russian pood weighs 40 Russian pounds, or 384.0 
solotniks, and is by Mr Tooke reckoned at 36 English 
pounds ayoird':pois. 

The measures of Russia, as in other countries, may 
be divided into measures of length and measures of ca- 
pacity. The former are easily estimated in English 
measure, as the English foot was adopted by Peter the 
Great, and is now the standard for the whole empire. 
It is also divided into 12 inches, but every inch is di- 
vided into 10 lines, and each line into. 10 seruples. 
Twenty-eight English inehes make an arshine, and 
three arshines one sajéne, or Russian fathom, equal 
to 7 feet English. 

A Russian verst is equal to 3500 English fect ; and 


a geographieal mile contains 6 versts, 475 sajénes, and. 


7.25 arshines. 

Superficial measure is sometimes estimated by square 
versts and sajénes, but more eommonly by desettines ; 
each of whieh is equal to 2400 square sajenes, or 
£17,600 English square feet. 
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garnitza, osmuka, or osmuschka, whieh is a measure —~— 
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Of dry measures of capacity, the smallest is the Russia, 


eapable of holding 5 Russian pounds of dried rye, and 
is used ehiefly in measuring out corn for horses. A 
poltchetveriek contains 6144 Paris eubic inches, or 
half a pood of dried rye. A polosmina contains 8 
poltehetverieks, or four tchetverieks. A tonne of 
eorn at Reval holds 5964 French eubie inehes; at 
Riga, 6570; at Narva, 8172; and in Viborg it is 
equal to the weight of 6 pood. A Riga lof measures 
3285 Freneh cubic inehes, and is equal to 27 cans ; 
and a last is equal to 24 tonnes. 

Of liquid measure the vedro eontains 610 French 
eubie inehes, and is equal to 5 Riga eans ; a krushka 
or oslim is 4, and a tehetverk 4 of a vedro; a stoff is 
about 60 Freneh eubie inches ; 19 vedro make 1 hog- 
shead, or 6 ankers, and 57 vedro amount to 152 Eng- 
lish gallons, eaeh containing 233 Freneh eubic inehes. 999 

We have seen that in the earlier periods of Russian Laws. 
history, the empire was regulated by no othcr laws 
than the will of the sovereign, as promulgated in his 
wkases; and that even the first Russian code of laws, 
viz. those published by Ivan IV. in the 16th eentury, 
contain rather the arbitrary orders of that monarch, 
than sueh regulations as might have been the result of 
the deliberations of a national assembly. The code 
of Ivan was greatly improved by Alexei Mikhailovitch ; 
but the late empress has the merit of giving to the em- 
pire a new and rational code, chiefly drawn up by her 
own hands. Of the precise nature of the laws con- 
tained in this code very little is known, as all eonver- 
sation on the laws of the enipire is either forbidden, 
or is considered as indelicate. It is not indeed of 

such eonsequence to ascertain the présent existing 

laws, as they are subjeet to continual alterations. 205 

In 1775, the late empress made a complete new Admini 
modelling of the internal government in a form of great stration 
simplicity and uniformity. By that reglement she di-J™8% 
vided the whole empire into governments, as we have 
already mentioned, placing over each, or, where they 
are of less extent, over two contiguous governments, 
a governor-general with very eonsiderable powers. 
She subdivided each government into provinees and 
districts; and for the better administration of justice, 
erected in them various courts of law, civil, eriminal, 
and commereial, aualogous to those whieh are found 
in other eountries. She established likewise in every 
government, if not in every province, a tribunal of 
conscienee, and in every district a chamber for the 
protection of orphans.. Amidst so many wise institue — 
tions, a chamber for the administration of her impenial 
majesty’s revenues was not forgotten to be established 
in eaeli government, and a tribunal of police in each 
district. The duty of the governor-general, wid 1s 
not properly a judge, but the guardian of the laws, 1s 
to take care that the various tribunals in his govern- 
ment discharge their respective duties, to protect the 
oppressed, to enforee the administration of the laws; 
and when any tribunal shall appear to have pronounced 
an irregular sentence, to stop the execution till he 
make a report to the senate, aud receive her majesty’s 
orders. It is his business likewise to see that the 
taxes be regularly paid; and, on the frontiers of the 
empire, that the proper number of troops be kept up» 
and that they be attentive to their duty. 
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This reglement contains other institutions, as well a 
in the 
different courts, and the administration of justice, which 
do her majesty the highest honour; but the general want 
of morals, and what we call a sense of honour, in every 
order of men through this vast empire, must make tlie 
wisest regulations of little avail. Russia is perhaps the 
only nation in Europe where tlic law is not an incor- 
porated profession. There arc no seminaries where a 
practitioner may be educated. Any man who will pay 
the fees of office may become an attorney, and any man 
who can find a client may plead at the bar. The 
judges are not nore learned than the pleaders. They 
are not qualified for thicir offices by any kind of educa- 
tion, nor are they necessarily chosen from those who 
have frequented courts, and been in the practice of 
pleading. <A general, from a successful or an equivo- 
cal campaign, may be instantly placed at the head of a 
court of justice ; and in the absencc of the imperial 
court from St Petersburgh, the commanding officer in 
that city, whoever he may be, presides ex officto in the 
high court of justice. The other courts generally 
change their presidents every ycar. Many inconve- 
miences must arise from this singular constitution ; but 
fewer, perhaps, than we are apt to imaginc. The ap- 
pointment to so many interior governments makes the 
Russian nobility acquaiited with the gross of the ordi- 
nary business of law-courts; and a statute or imperial 
edict is law in every case. The great obstacles to the 
administration of justice are the contrariety of the laws, 
and the venality of the judges. From inferior to supe- 
rior courts there are two appeals ; and, in a great pro- 
portion of the causes, the reversal of the sentence of the 
inferior court subjects its judges toa heavy fine, unless 
they can produce an edict in full point in support of 
their decision. This indeed they seldom find any dif- 
ficulty in doing; for there is scarcely a casc so simple 
that edicts may not be found clear and precise for both 
parties; and thercfore the judges, sensible of their safe- 
ty, are veryscldom incorruptible. ‘To the principle of 
honour, which often guides the conduct of judges, in 
other nations, they are such absolute strangers, that an 
oiicer has been seen sitting in state and distributing 
justice from a bench to which he was chained by an 
iron collar round his neck, for having the day betore 
been detected in conniving at smuggling. This man 
Seemed not to be ashamed of the crime, nor did any 
ene avoid lis company in the cvening. 

Few crimes are capital in Russia; murder may be 
atoned for by paying a sum of money ; nay, the civil 
magistrate takes no cognisance of murder, without hav- 
ing previously received information at the suit of some 
individuals. Criminals were punished with torture and 
the most cruel deaths till the rci¢n of Catharine I. when 
amore merciful system took place ; and this the late 
empress confirmed by law. 

The usual punishments for crimes of inferior magni- 
tude are, imprisonment, and banishment to the deserts 
of Siberia; and for crimes of greater moment, that 


most dreadful of all corporal punishments, the snout.. 


The exact nature of this punishment has not been well 
understood in this country. We shall therefore explain 
it, from the information of one of our latest travellers 
in Russia. 

The apparatus for inflicting the punishment of the 
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knout consists principally of a whip, composed of a Russia. 
wooden handle absut a foot long, very strong, and =~" 


bound tightly reund with. leather, and having attached 
to it a stout and weighty thong, longer than the handle, 
and formed of a tapering strip of buflalo’s hide, well 
dried, and about 4 inch thick. fastened to the handle in 
the manner of a flail. Besides this, the executioner is 
furnished with a pair of iron pincers for the purpose of 
slitting the nose, and another iastrument shaped like a 
round brush, strongly set with iron tecth, for marking 
the foreliead, or any other part of the body, according 
to the terms of the sentence. 

The infliction of the punishment, in a case where it 
was peculiarly severe, (viz. that of a servant who had- 
murdered his inaster) is thus described by Mr Ker 
Porter. : 

‘“¢ The poor wrcich, attended by part of the police, 
had been walked through the streets, in order to show. 
him to the populace, and to strike them with horror at 
his guilt. As soon as the procession arrived in front of 
the troops, a circle was formed, and preparations made 
for the instant commencement of the execution. A pa- 
per being read aloud in the Russ language, which, most 
probadly, was an account of his crime and sentence, he 
was speedily stripped of his clothes, leaving on his per- 
son only a pair of loose trowsers. In the midst of this 
silent groupe (and awful indeed was their silence) stood, 
firm and well secured, a block of wood, about three 
feet high, having: threc cavities in the top, to reccive 
the neck and arms. Being fully prepared for his dread- 
ful punishment, the unhappy man crossed himself, re-- 
peating his gosperdian pomelia with the greatest devo-. 
tion. ‘The executioner then placed him with his breast 
to the board, strongly binding lim to it by the neck 
and the apper parts of his arms, passing the rope close 
under the bend of both knees. Thus bowed forward, 
the awful moment approached. The first stroke was. 
struck, and each repeated lash tore the flesh from the 
bone. A few seconds clapsed between cach; and for 
the first ten or twelve, the poor sufferer roared most 
terribly ; but soon becoming faint aud sick, ‘the cry 
died away into groans; and i a few minutes after, no- 
thing was heard but the bloody splash of the knout, on 
the senseless body. ef the wretched man. 

‘¢ After full an hour had been occupied in striking 
these dreadful blows (and more than 200 were given 
him), a signal was made from the head officer of the 
police, and the criminal was raised a little from the 
block. Not the smallest sign of life seemed to remain ; 
indeed, so long did it appear to have ded, that during 
the half of the lashing, he had sunk down as low as the > 
ligatures which bound him would allow. The exccu- 
tioner took the pale and apparently lifeless body by the» 
beard, while his assistant he!d an instrument like a brush 
with iron teeth, and placing it a little below his temple, 
struck it with the utmost force, and drove its pointed 
fangs into the flesh. The opposite temple and forehead 
received the saine application. The parts thus picrced, 
were then rubbed with gunpowder, to remain, should: 
the mangled sufferer survive, a perpetual mark of his 
having undergone the punishment. , 

‘¢ You would suppose that rigour had exhausted all 


her torments, and justice was now appeased: But no; 


another punishment yet remained, to deprive the nose of 
itgynestrils. The inflicting pincers, something like mon-. 
strous: 
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Russia. strous curling irons, werc inserted up the nose of him 
whom I supposed dead (and indeed I only endured the 

latter part of the sight, from having imagined that these 
inflietions were directed to one already past the sensc of 

pain); the performer of this dreadful sentenee, aided 

by lis companion, actually tore cael from his head in 

a way more shocking than can be deseribed. The 
acuteness of this last torture, brought back sense to the 

torpid body :—-What was my horror, to see the writh- 

ings of the poor mangled creature ; and my astonish- 

ment, as soon as he was unbound, to sec him rise by the 
assistanee of thc men, and walk to a cart ready to re- 

turn him to his prison. From whenee, if he did not 

die, he was immediately to be eonveyed to Siberia, 

® Porter’s there to labour for life. His lost strength seemed to 
Travelling Tevive every moment, and he sat in the vehiele perfeet- 

Sketches, ly upright, being eovered with his eaftan, which he 

ae himself held upon his shoulders, talking very eompos- 

Podge edly with those who aceompanied him. * 

Religion. The established religion of Russia is that of the Greek 
cliureh, which differs little from the Roman Catholie 
persuasion, except in a few rites and ceremonies. The 
people are very strict in the observance of the external 
forms of worship, as attendanee on mass, keeping nu- 
merous fasts, performance of domestie devotions morn- 
ing and cvening, confession, receiving the sacrament, 
&e. To build churehes is considered as a meritorious 
act; and lience even the small towns abound in these 
religious edifiees ; and as, from the severity of the win- 
ter, it is neeessary to heat the eliurches during that 
season, it is not uncommon to see two churehes in the 
same ehurchyard ; onc used for winter, aud the other 
for summer worship. The clergy are held in great 
honour; and every onc mecting a priest kisses his 
hand, in return for whieh he receives his blessing with 
the sign of the cross. From the external ceremonics 
of the Greek ehurcl, we shall select those of baptism, 

207. marriage, and burial. 

Baptism. As soon as a child is born, the priest repairs to the 
chamber of tlie mcther, and offers up a thanksgiving 
for lier and her infant. On the eighth day the ehild is 
earricd to the ehurch, and receives its name, in addi- 
tion to whieh is given that of the saint to which the 
day is dedteated. Thirty-two days after this the puri- 
fieation of the motlier takcs plaee, after which suceeeds 
the baptism itself. The eliild is dipped three times, 
and then immediately anointed on several parts of the 
body, and signed with the cross. Seven days after 
unetion, the body of the ehild is washed, and its head 
is shorn in the form of the cross; and, in general, a 
little eross of gold or other precious material, is sus- 

sog pended from its neck. 

Marriage ‘The marriage eeremony in the Greek church consists 

ceremony. of three parts. The first office is that of the espousals 
or betrothing. The parties pledge themsclves to be 
true to each other, by the interchange of rings; and the 
priest before whom the vows are madc, presents lighted 
tapers to the contracting pair. The liturgy being said, 
the priest places the parties who come to be betrothed, 
before tle door whieh Icads into the sanctuary, while 
two rings are laid on the holy table. The priest makes 
the sign of the cross three times on the heads of the be- 
trothed couple; and then touching their forelieads with 
the lighted tapers, presents one to eaeh. Then follows 

fue benediction, with a few short prayers, after which 


the priest takes the rings, and gives one to the man, Rus) 
and the other to the woman, witha short address, which —~,;' 
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he repeats thrice to each, signs them on the foreliead 
with the rmgs, and puts these on the forefingers of 
their right hands. The espoused eouple then exchange 
their rings, and after a long prayer from the priest, 
are dismissed. — 

The seeond rite is called the matrimonial eoronation, 
as in this the bride and bridegroom are crowned, to in- 
dicate their triumph over all irregular desires. The be- 
trothed parties enter the sanctuary with lighted tapers 
in their hands, the priest preceding with the censor sing- 
ing the nuptial psalm, in whicli he is accompanied by 
the choristers. After being assured of the inclination of 
eaeh party to reeeive the other in wedlock, the priest 
gives them the holy benedietion, and after three invoea- 
tions, takes the erowns, and places one on the licad of 
the bridegroom, and the other on that of the bride. 
After this is read St Paul’s epistle on the duties.of mar- 
riage, with some other portions of Scripture, and seve- 
ral prayers. The cup is then brought, and blessed by 
the priest, who gives it thrice both to the bride and 
bridegroom, after whieh he takes them by. the hand, 
and leads them in proeession, attended by. bridemen 
and maids,. three times round a eireular spot, turning 
from west to east. ‘The crowns are now taken off their 
heads ; and after proper addresses, and a short prayer, 
the eompany congratulate the parties: these salute 
each other, and the eeremony of coronation is termi- 
nated by a holy dismission. 

The third rite is called that of dissolving the crowns, 
and takes plaee on the eighth day. It eonsists of lit- 
tle more than a prayer for the comfort and happiness 
of the married pair, after which the bride is eonducted 
to the bridegroom’s house. 


20 
On the death of a person, aftcr the usual offices of Funa 
closing the cycs and mouth, and washing thc body, are sem 


performed, the priest is scrt for to perfume the deceased 
with incense, while prayers and hymns are said and 
sung beside the eorpse. ‘The body is watched for a 
longer or shorter time, aceording to the rank of the de- 
eeased; and when all things are ready for the inter- 
ment, those relations who are to act as mourncrs and 
pall-bearers, are called together. Bcfore the eoffin 1s 
closed, the eeremony of the kiss must be performed, as 
the last respeet paid to the body. The priest first, and 
then the relations and friends, take their farewell, by 
kissing the body of the deceased, or the coffin in whieh 
it is contained. The funeral service then begins witli 
the priest pouring his incense from the holy censcr on 
the eoffin and the attendants, after which he gives the 
benediction, and the ehoristers cliant suitable responses. 
The eoffin is then carried into the ehureh, the priests 
preceding with a lighted taper, and the deacon with 
the censer. When the procession reaches thesanetuary, 
the body is set down; the 9ist psalm is sung, followed 
by several anthems and prayers. ‘The corpsc is then 
laid into the grave, while the funeral anthem to the 
Trinity is sung over it; and the eeremony of sprinkling 
earth on the coffin, usual in most eountries, is perform- 
ed. After this, oil is poured from a lamp on the coffin, 
and incense again diffused. The grave is next covered 
in, and the ceremony ends with a prayer to the Saviour 
for the rest and cternal happiness of the deceased. 


Those who wish for a more minutc account of — 
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The hierarchy of the Russians consists of thrce me- 
tropolitans, seven archbishops, and 18 bishops. We 
have seen that there was originally at the hcad of the 
church a patriarch, who posscsscd all the power of the 
Roman pope. This office was abolishcd by Peter I. 
The whole numbcr of ecclesiastics belonging to the 
church of Russia, 1s computed at 67,900, and the 
number of churches at 18,350. 

There are several monasterics and convents in the 
Russian empire, where the monks and nuns, as in Ro- 
man Catholic countries, lead a life of seclusion and in- 
dolence, though their inhabitants are not subject to 
such severe restrictions as those of the Catholic persua- 
sion. The heads of the monasteries are called archi- 
mandrites or hegumens, the former being nearly syno- 
nymous with abbot, the latter with prior. ‘The supe- 
rior of a nunnery is called hegumena. Thc principal 
religious order is that of St Basil; and the chief mo- 
nasteries are those of St Alexander Nefsky at St 
Petersburgh, and Divitchy at Mosco. — 

- Formerly no rcligion, except the Greek, was tolerat- 
ed in Russia; but, since the reign of Peter I., all re- 
ligions and sects are tolerated throughout the empire. 
It was indeed with great difficulty that Peter could be 
prevailed on to allow the frec exercise of the Roman 

Catholic religion ; but this is now not only tolerated, 

butis dignified by the establishment of Russian Catholic 
bishops. Even the despised Jews are permittcd to hold 

their synagogues, and the Mahometans their mosques. 
The Russian language is a dialect of the ancient Go- 

thic, and is extremely difficult of pronunciation by a 
southern European; though in the mouth of the politer 
Russians, it appears by no means deficient in melody. 
It is very difficult to acquire, as it abounds with extra- 
ordinary sounds and numcrous anomalies. The cha- 
racters amount to at least 36, some of which resemble 
those of the Greek language, while others are peculiar 

tothe Russ. Among other singularities there is onc 
character to express sch, and another ssch, which lat- 
ter sound is said to be scarcely capable of enunciation, 


except by the most barbarous of the Russian natives. . 


See PurtoLtocy, N° 220. 


Since the accession of the emperor Alexander, the - 


literature of Russia has undergone a material improve- 
ment. Incredible indeed, was the pressure of the ri- 
gorous genius-destroying restrictions and prohibitory 
edicts under the reign of Paul, of the state of whose 
mind, continually tormented with suspicion, but in other 


respects endowed with many good qualities, so striking » 


a picture has been drawn by Kotzebue, in The most Re- 
markable Year of his Life, of which a Russian transla- 
tion has been published. During that inauspicious sea- 
son, only a few plants sprang up here and there in the 


garden of Russian literature, chieflyin Petersburgh, and 


for the glorification of imperial institutions. Among 
these, for instance, may be-reckoned the Cabinet of Pe- 


ter the Great, written in the Russian language by Jo- | 


seph Bicliajeu, under librarian to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and splendidly printed in 1800, at the expense 
of the academy, in threc large quarto volumes. It is 
Intended to be a catalogue of the books, natural curiosi- 
hes, works of art, medals, pictures, and other treasures, 
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which the academy founded by Peter tle Great posses- Russia. 
ses; but it is to be feared, that this list itself will swell ~~” 
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toa library, if the succceding parts should be written in 
the same spirit as the first three. The first volume con- 
tains only the relicks of Peter the Great, with five 
plates, comprchending even the productions of his turn- - 
ing lathe, which are preserved, as is well known, in a 
separate apartment. The second volume gives some, 
but extremely dcfective accounts of the Academic Li- 
brary, in which there are 2964 Russian works (and 
among them not fewer than 305 Russian romances !) 
and 1350 MSS. (236 of them Chinese, and 410 relat- 
ing to the history of Russia). In the third volume, the 
cabinet of medals is illustrated. It is rcally astonishing 
how many curiosities and exquisite works of art have 
from every part of Europe been collected in St Peters- 
burgh, especially under the reign of Catherine II. 
What treasures of art and literature are to be found 
only in the imperial hermitage! ere, for instance, 
is the most valuable and complete collection of ancicnt 
engraved gems, of which thc celebrated collcction of 
the duke of Orleans composes only:a small part. Here 
the librarics of Voltaire and Diderct are placcd, con- 
taining their MSS. and manuscript notes on the mar- 
gins of the books. M. Von Kohler, a German, is the 
keeper of these treasurcs ; and the antiquarian writings 
which he has published in the French and German 
languages, sufficiently provc him to be a proper person 
for such an office. It is, however, an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance for the rest of Europe, that it is difficult to 
learn what has been swallowed up by these reposito- 
ries on the banks of the Neva. It is therefore to be 
lamented, that the splendid description of the Michaelo- 
witzian palace has since the death of Paul becn discon- 
tinued. From what Kotzebue has said concerning it 
in the second volume of the account of his exile, one may 
guess what immense quantitics of curiositics it contain- 
ed. At present only three large cngravings of the ex- 
ternal vicws of the now deserted palace, arc to be ob- 
tained at the price of 40 rubles. Of Gotschiza too, the 
favourite residence of Paul, and which the new emperor 
has presented to the empress dowager, we have a view 
in six large sheets, engraved before the death of the 
late emperor, and giving us at least a general idca of | 
the plan of the extensive pleasure grounds, &c.- 

There is no longer any doubt that the new university 
of Dorpat, which has already cost the nobility of Iis- 
thonia and Livonia more than 100.000 rubles, will at 
length be established by authority. Several learned men 
were invited from foreign countries to fill the profes- 
sional chairs, and some of them had arrived in the be- 
ginning of 1802. ‘The military academy, which has 
likewise been erccted at Dorpat, has received great 
favour and support from the emperor. Full permission 
is now again granted to visit foreign schools and uni- 
versities; and in consequence, about 70 Livonians, 
Esthonians, and Courlanders, now prosecute their stu- 
dics at the university of Jena ; and preportionate num- 
bers at the universities of Germany. 

The book-trade, which had been entirely annihilated, 
has for the most part broken the iron fetters imposed by 
the licensers ; it is indeed a highly beneficial chauge, 
that no Tumanskow, and other Russian zealots, but 
Germans, are appointed to exambie German books. 
Herc, however, many things still require to be corre A 
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State of the 


Russian 
stage. 


‘books, however, arises from the cireumstance that a 


end improper applications of some of the laws, nor by 
an emmenoi ukase, open to every innoxious book (as 
was the ease with respect to Kotzebue’s Most Remark- 
able Year) the gate that had been shut against it by 
the heensers. For Kotzebue’s work would not have 
been permitted to pass, if the procurator-general in St 
Petersburgh had not laid a eopy before the emperor 
himself, and received a particular ukase in its favour. 
Another grcat impediment to literature is, that -all 
books must be imported by sea; and consequently dur- 
ing the winter no new publications can be proeured 
from abroad. The greatest difficulty in procuring 
Russian whase always remains in full force till it be ex- 
pressly repealed by another. Previous to the reign of 
Paul, the examination and licensing of books was en- 


trusted to the cliefmagistrates of the respective capitals; 


but Paul appointed inferior lieensers for that purpose, 
and the same regulation continues, unless altered by a 
particular wkase. Under Paul, nothing was permitted 
to be printed in the large printing-office of Reval, ex- 
cept advertisements, playbills, hymns for the Reval 


hymn book, and the weekly newspaper, the articles con- 


tained in which were subjected to a striet previous cxa- 
mination; and the same restrictions continued to be en- 
forced in 1802, though repugnant to the emperor's in- 
tentions, beeause no emmenoi ulase had been published 
to abolish them. A wine merchant in Reval was de- 
sirous of having some tickets printed, for the purpose of 
distinguishing his diiferent sorts of wine. At first the 
licenser would not permit any of the French wines to 
have their names printed, and when at last he relented 
with respect to this point, the printing of the words St 
Uéier's wine, and bishop, a well-known drink eomposed 


-of wine and oranges, was deemed by him quite inadmis- 


sible, beeause St denotes saintshin, and ought not to be 
protaned by being affixed to a wine bottle, and because 
bishop denotes an ecclesiastical dignity, and of course 
should net be exposed to a similar profanation. * 

A new school of practical jurisprudence has lately 
been established at St Petersburgh. Here there are 
four professors who give lectures on the law of nature 
anc nations, on the Roman law, on ethies, and on the 
history of Russia, besides a course of lectures on thie 
commission of legislation. 
Russian language. 


The Academy of Seiences at St Petersburgh have 


All tie lectures are in the 


formed the plan of a rule for the manner of writing 


dtussian words with foreign characters, and foreign 
words with Russian characters. This plan eonsists of 
a voeabulary, drawn up by a committee of the aca- 
demy, and composed of two alphabets, German and 
French, by means of which the proper orthography 
and pronunciation of words in the Russian language 


are rendered intelligible to foreigners. 


For a fuller account of the language and literature of 
‘Russia, we may refer our readers to Tooke’s View of 
the Russian Empire, vol. iii. p. 572., and his Life of 
Catharine II, vol. iii. p. 394. 

Notwithstanding the partiality of the court of St Pe- 
tersburgh for dramatic exhibitions, no idea was enter- 
tained of ereeting a Itussian theatre in the eapital till 
the year 1756. Feodor Wolchof, the son of a merchant 
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of Yarosiav] had, in 1749, erected a theatre in his native Rus} 
city, in consequence of the delight with which he had “==, 


been inspired on witnessing the exhibitions of the Ger- 
man players at the capital. Accordingly, when he 
returned home, he fitted up a large saloon in his father’s 
house for a theatre, and painted it himself; then mus- 
tering a small company, consisting of his four brothers 
and some other young persons, he represented sometimes 
the saered pieces of the bishop Dimitri Rostoffschy, 
sometimes the tragedies of Sumarokof and Lomonossof, 
which had just appeared ; and at other times, comedies 
and farces of his own composition. The undertaking of 
Wolchof met with the greatest encouragement. Not 
satished with lavishing applause upon him, the neigh- 
bouring nobility furnished him in 1750 with the requi- 
site funds for ereeting a public theatre, where money 
was taken for admission. ‘The report of this novelty 
reached St Petersburgh, and in 1752 the empress Eli- 
zabeth sent for Wolehof’s company. He was placed, 
with several of his young actors, im the school of the 
cadets, to improve himself in the Russian language, 
and in particular to praetise declamation. 

Atlength, in 1756, the first Russian theatre was for- 
mally establislicd by the exertions of Sumarokof, and 
the actors paid by the eourt. A German company ap- 
peared in 1757, but it was broken up by the arrival of 
an Italian opera. ‘The opera Buia formed in 1759 at 
Mosco had no better success; its failure was favour- 
able to that which remained at St Petersburgh, and 
which received so much the more encouragement. The 
fireworks displayed on the stage after the performanee, 
aliorded great amusement to the public, and drew to- 
gether more company than the music. At the coro- 
nation of the empress Catharine II., the Russian court 
theatre accompanied her to Mosco, but soon returned 
to St Petersburgh, where it has been fixed ever sinee. 
‘The taste for dramatic exhibitions had at this peried bes 
come so general, that not only the most distinguished 
persons of the court of the two capitals performed Rus 
sian plays, but Italian, French, German, and cven Eng: 
lish theatres arose, and maintained their ground for a 
longer or sherter time. 


Catharine the Great, desirous 
that the people should likewise participate in this plea 
sure, ordered a stage to be erected in the great placean 
the wood of Brumberg. There both the actors and the 
plays were perfvctly adapted to the populace that heard 
them. What will seem extraordinary is, that this per- 
formance sometimes attracted more distinguished ama- 
teurs; and it is perhaps the only theatre where specta- 
tors have been seen in carriages of four and six horses. 
But what is still more surprising is, to sce actors enno- 
bled as a reward for their talents, as was the ease in 
1762, with the two brothers Feodor and Gregory Wol- 


ehof. ‘Lhe former diced the following year, while still 
very young. His reputation as a greut tragic and co- 


mic actor will perhaps one day be considerably abated ; 
but the Russians will ever reeolleet with gratitude that 
he was the real founder of the Russian stage. 

They will likewise remember the services of Suma- 
He first showed of what the 
Russian language, before neg!ected, was susceptible. 
Born at Mosco in 1727, of noble parents, he zealously 
devoted himsélf to the study of the ancient classic au- 
thors and of the Freneh poets. ‘This it was that roused 


his poetic talents. Tis early compositions were all on 


the 
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and they were soon in the mouth of every one. Ani- 
mated by this success, Sumarakof published by degrees 
his other poetical productions. Tragedies, comedies, 
psalms, operas, epitaphs, madrigals, odes, enigmas, cle- 
gies, satircs; in a word, every species of composition 
that poetry is capable of producing, flowed abundantly 
from his pen, and filled not less than ten octavo vo- 
lumes. His tragedy, Choruf, was the first good play 
in the Russian language. It is written in Alexandrine 
verses, in rhyme, like his other tragedies, as Ham- 
let, Sinaw and Trumor, Aristona, Semira, Ngaropolk 
and Dimisa, the false Dimitri, &c.; and this first per- 
formanee showed, that in the plan, the plot, the cha- 
racter, and style, he had taken Corneille, Racine, and 
Voltaire, for his models. Though Sumarakof possessed 
no very brilliant genius, he had, however, a very hap- 
py talent of giving to his tragedies a certain originality, 
which distinguished them from those of other nations. 
He acquired the unqualified approbation of his country- 
men by the selection of his subjects; almost all of which 
he took from the Russian history, and by the energy 
and boldness which he gave to his characters. But his 
success rendered him so haughty and so vain, that he 
could not endure the mildest criticism. Jealous of the 
fame acquired by Lomonossof, another Russian poet, 
he sought every opportunity of discouraging him ; and 
it was a great triumph to Sumarakof to observe that 
the public scarcely noticed the first dramatic essays of 
that writer, and that they were soon consigned to obli- 
vion. 

Sumarakof has likewise written a great number of 
comedies, in which the manner of Moliere is discover- 
able. In spite of their original and sometimes low hu- 
mour, they were not much liked. The principal are, 
the Rival Mother and her Daughter ; the Imaginary 
Cuckold; the Malicious Man, &c. He has composed 
some operas; among others, Cephalus and Procris, set 
to music by d’Araja, master of the imperial chapel, and 
represented for the first time at St Petersburgh during 
the carnival of 1755. The performers of both sexes 
were children under the age of 14. * 

The state of agriculture in the Russian empire is of 
course extremely various. Husbandry is scarcely known 
inthe northern parts of the governments of Olonetz and 
Archangel ; but in the central parts of the empire has 
been pursued from the earliest ages. The Russian 
plough is light and simple, and scarcely pierces the 
ground to the depth of two inches; but in the southern 
provinces a heavier kind is used, resembling the Ger- 
man. In what is called the summer ficld, the corn is 
sown and reaped in the same year; while in the winter 
field the corn is sown in autumn, and the produce reap- 
ed in the ensuing summer. ‘The former yields what 
1s called summer wheat, and rye, barley, millet, buck- 
wheat, flax, hemp, peas, &c. the latter only wheat or 
rye; and the winter field is commonly left fallow to 
the following spring. In general, agriculture is conduct- 
ed with great negligence, yet the harvests are abundant. 
ven in the neighbourhood of St Petersburgh, there 
are large marshes which might be easily drained, and 
converted into fertile land. In the north, rye is most 
generally cultivated; but in the middle and southern 
regions, wheat ; in the government of Ekatarinoslaf the 
Arnautan wheat is beautiful, the flour yellowish, the 
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return commonly fifteen fold: nor is Turkish wheat, dr Russfa. 


maize, unknown in Taurida. 
duction, and is converted into meal, as well as oats, of 
which a kind of porridge is composed. Rice succeeds 
well in the vicinity of Kislear. Potatoes are unaccount- 
ably neglected, except in the north. This invaluable 
root bears the cold of Archangel, and yields from 30 to 
50 fold. Flax and hemp form great objects ot Russian 
cultivation. Madder, woad, and saffron, grow wild in 
the south. The hop is also cultivated, and is found wild 
near the Uralian chain, and in Taurida. Tobacco has 
been produced since the year 1763, chiefly from Turkish 
and Persian seed. In the gardens are cultivated cab- 
bages (of which a great number is consumed in the form 


of sour-krout), and other plants common in Europe. 


The government of Moscow produces abundance of 
excellent asparagus, and sugar-melons abound near tlie 
Don and the Volga. Large orchards are seen in the 
middle and southern parts of Russia, yet quantities of 
fruit are imported. What is called the Kireskoi apple 
often weighs four pounds, is of an agreeable flavour, and 


will keep along time. A transparent sort from China,’ 
is also cultivated, called the Nalivni, melting and full. 


of juice. The culture of the vine has been attempted 
in the south, and will certainly succeed in Taurida. 


Bees are not known in Siberia, but form an object of: 


attention in the Uralian forests, where proprietors car- 
ry their hives to a considerable height in large trees, 
and they are secured from the bear by ingenious con- 
trivances described by Mr Tooke. Mulberry trees and 
silk are not unknown in the south of European Russia, 
especially in Taurida and the Krimea. In the Krimea, 
camels are very commonly used for draught, a custom 
which seems peculiar to that province. 


The arts in Russia have received very considerable State of the 
Most of the tts- 


improvement within the last 50 years. 
arts that relate to luxuries are exercised at St Peters- 
burgh, to such an extent, and in such perfection, as to 
render it unnecessary to import these articles from other 
countries. The chief works of this kind are those of 
gold and silver goods. Here are 44 Russian and 139 
foreign, consequently in all 183 workers in gold, sil- 
ver, and trinkets, as masters; and besides them several 
gilders and silverers. The pomp of the court, and 
the luxury of the rich and great, have rendered a taste 
in works of this kind so common, and carried the art 
itself to such a pitch, that the most extraordinary objects 
of it are here to be met with. Several of them are 
wrought in a sort of manufactory ; in one set of premises 
are all the various workmen and shops for completing 
the most elegant devices, ornamental and useful, from 
the rough bullion. Even the embroiderers in gold and 
silver, though they are not formed into a company, are 
yet pretty numerous. The works they produce are 
finished in so high a taste, that quantities of them are 
sold in the shops that deal in English or French goods, 
and to which they are not inferior. ‘This business, 
which is a perpetual source of profit to a great number 
of widows and young women of slender incomes, forms 
a strong objection to the declamations against luxury. 
Perhaps the remark is not unnecessary, that sham laces 
and embroidery cannot here be used, even on the stage. 
Next to these may be ranged the host of milliners, who 
are mostly of French descent ; and here, asin Paris, to- 
gether with their industry, are endowed with a variety of 
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‘ey daily increasing; and the greater their multitude, the 
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workmanship, exceeded every thing that had ever been Russia, 


better they seem to thrive. Their works are neat, ele- 
gant, and modish ; but they certainly bear an enormous 
price: a marchande des modes, if she understand her 
business, is sure to make a fortune. The generality of 
them, after completing this aim, return to their native 
country. a 

The coachmaker’s trade is likewise here in a flourish- 
ing state. The great concerns in which this busincss is 
carried on in all its parts, from: the simple screw to the 
finest varnish ; the solidity and durability, the elegance 
and the taste of the carriages they turn out, the multi- 
tude of workmen, and, inshort, thelarge sums of money 
that are employed in them, which would otherwise be 
sent abroad for these vehicles, render this business one 
of the most consequential of the residence. In the 
judgment of connoisseurs, and by the experience of 
suchas usethem, the carriages made here yield in nothing 
to those of Paris or London; and in the making of 
varnish the Russians have improved upon the English : 
only in point of durability the carriages are said to fall 
short of those built by the famous workmen of the last- 
mentioned nation ; and the want of dry timber is given 
as the cause of this failure. With all these advantages, 
and notwithstanding the great difference in price, in- 
creased by the high duties of those carriages which come 
from abroad, yet these are yearly imported to a great 
amount. The Russians have, however, succeeded in ap- 
propriating the greater part of this business to them- 
selves. The shape of their carriages is in the height of 
the mode; the varnish is excellent, and the whole out- 
ward appearance elegant and graceful: but for durabi- 
lity, the reputation ofthc Russian workmen is inferior to, 
that of the Germans settled in this country. This cen- 
sure applics to all the Russian works of art; their exte- 
rior is not to be found fault with, but they are decficicnt 
in the solidity which so much recommends the work of 
foreign artists. The Russians have indeed to contend 
with an obstacle that renders it almost impossible for 
them to employ so much time, labour, and expense, on 
their work, as are requisite for bringing it to the utmost 
perfection. This is the gencral prejudice in. favour of 
British commodities, which is nowhere carried to so 
high a pitch as it was in Russia a few years ago. The 
Russian workman, therefore, naturally endeavours to 
impese his work upon the customer for foreign; and 
where this is not practicable, he is obliged to sacrifice 
solidity to outward appearance, for which alone he can 
expcct to be paid. A chariot made by a German coach- 
maker will cost 600 or 700 rubles, whereas a Russian 
chariot can be bought for half the money ; and it some- 
times happens that the latter is even more durable than 
the former.. 

Joinery is exercised as well by the Russians as the 
Germans; but the cabinet-maker’s art. in which the 
price of the ingenuity far exceeds the value of the ma- 
terials, is at present solely confined to sonie foreigners, 
among whom the Germans distinguish themselves to 
their honour. _ The artists of that mation occasionally 
execute masterpieces, made at intervals of leisure under 
the influence of genius and taste, and for which they 
find a ready sale in the residence of a great and magni- 
ficent court. ‘Thus, not long since one of these made a 
sabinet, which for invention, taste, and excellency of 


seen in that way. The price of this piece of art was —\— 


7000 rubles ; and the artist declared, that with this 
sum he should not be paid for the years of application 
he had bestowed upon it. Another monument of Ger- 
man ingenuity is preserved in the Academy of Sciences, 
in the model of a bridge after a design of the state coun- 
sellor Von Gerhard. This bridge, which would be the 
most magnificent work of the kind, if the possibility of 
its construction could be proved, consists of 11 arches, 
a drawbridge for letting vessels pass, distinct raised foot- 
ways, landing places, &c. The beauty of the model, 
and the excellency of its execution, leave every thing 
of the sort vcry far behind. The Empress Catharine 
II. rewarded the artificer with a present of 4000 rubles, 
and he was ever after employed by the court. 

Both these works of art have been, however, far ex- 
celled by a writing desk made by Reentgen, a native of 
Neuwicd, and a Moravian, wlio lived several years in 
St Petersburgh, and embellished the palaces of the em- 
press and principal nobility with the astonishing produc- 
tions of hisart. In this writing desk the genius of the 
inventor has lavished its riches and its fertility in the 
greatest variety of compositions: all seems the work of 
enchantment. On opening this amazing desk, in front 
appears a beautiful group of bas-reliefs in bronzesuperb- 
ly gilt; which, by the slightest pressure on a spring, 
vanishes away, giving place to a magnificent writing-flat 
inlaid with gems. The space above tliis flat is devoted 
to the keeping of valuable papers or money. The bold 
hand that should dare to invade this spot would imme- 
diately be its own betrayer; for, at the least touch of 
the table part, the most charming strains of soft and 
plaintive music instantly begin to play upon the ear, the 
organ whence it procceds occupying the lower part of 
the desk behind. Several small drawers for holding the 
materials for writing, &c. likewise start forward by the 
pressure of their springs, andshut again as quickly, with- 
out leaving behind a trace of their existence. If we 
would change the table part of the bureau into a read- 
ing-desk, from the upper part a board springs forward, 
from which, with incredible velocity, all the parts of a 
conimodious and well contrived reading-desk expand, 
and take their proper places. The inventor offered this 
rare and astonishing piece to the empress Catharine Il. 
for 20,000 rubles ; but she generously thought that this 
sum would be barely sufficient to pay for the workman- 
ship ; she therefore recompensed his talents with a far- 
ther present of 5000 rubles. Her majesty presented 
this matchless piece of art to the Academy of Sciences, 
in whose museum it still remains. * 


burgh, and more especially by the Taurida palace.* 
Here is seen the largest hall of which we have any ac- 
count. This prodigious hall was built after the uuassist- 
ed design of Prince Potemkin, and unites to a sublime 
conception, all the graces of finished taste. It is sup- 
vortcd by double rows of colossal doric pillars, opening 
on one side into a vast pavilion, which forms the empe- 
ror’s winter garden. This garden is very extensive, the 
trees chiefly orange, of an enormous size, sunk in the 
earth in their tubs, with fine mould covering the surface 
between them. The walks are gravelled ; wind and un- 
dulate in a very delightful manner ; are neatly — 
aha. 


* Took 
The Russian skill in arehitecture is evinced by the Cathar 


magnificent buildings which adorn the city of St Peters- :M 


Lussia. 
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and lined with roses and other flowers. The whole 


———~ pavilion is lighted by lofty windows, and from the ceil- 


ing are suspended several magnificent lustres of the 
richest cut glass. In the enormous hall of which this 
garden forms a part, Prince Potemkin gave the most 
sumptuous entertainment ever recorded since the days 
of Roman voluptuousness. * 

Amang the Russian manufactories, the imperial esta- 
blishmients are so much distinguished for the magnitude 
of their plan, and the richness and excellence of their 
productions, that they may enter into competition with 
the most celebrated institutions of the same kind in any 
other country. Thetapestry manufactory, which weaves 
both hangings and carpeting, produces such excellent 
work, that better is not to be séen from the Gobelines 
in Paris. The circumstance that at present only native 

tussians are employed, enhances the value and curiosity 
of the establishment. Nowhere, perhaps, is the pro- 
gress of the nation in civilization more striking to the 
foreigner than in the spacious and extensive work rooms 
of this manufactory. The porcelain manufactory like- 
wise entertains, excepting the modellers and arcanists, 
none but Russian workmen, amounting in all to the 
number of 4.00, and produces ware that, for taste of de- 
sign and beauty of execution, approaches near to their 
best patterns. The clay was formerly brought from the 
Ural, but at present it is procured from the Ukraine, 
and the quartz from the mountains of Olonetz. It is 
carried on entirely at the expense of government, to 
which it annually costs 15,000 rubles in wages, and 
takes orders. But the price of the porcelain is high ; 
and the general prejudice is not in favour of its dura- 
bility. ‘The Fayence manufactory has hitherto made 
only ineffectual attempts to drive out the queen’s ware 
of England; but the neat and elegant chamber-stoves 
niade there give it the consequence of a very useful 
establishment. Almost all the new built houses are pro- 
vided with the excellent work of this manufactory, and 
considerable orders are executed for the provinces. 

A bronze manufactory, which was established for the 
use of the construction of the Isaak church, but works 
now for the court and private persons, merits honour- 
able niention, on account of the neatness and taste of 
its executions. 

The stone-cutting works of Peterliof are remarkable 
for the mechanism of their construction. All the instru- 
nients, saws, turning lathes, cutting and polishing en- 
gines, are worked by water under the floor of the build- 
ing. Fifty workmen are here employed in working 
farcign, and especially Russian sorts of stone, into slabs, 
vases, urns, boxes, columns, and other ornaments of 
various kinds and magnitudes. Many other imperial 
fabrics for the use of the army, the mint, &c. are carried 
On in various places ; but the description of them would 
lead us beyond our linits. 

The number of private manufactories at present sub- 
sisting in St Petersburgh amounts to about 100. The 
principal materials on which they are employed, spme 
ona larger and others on a smaller scale, are leather, 
paper, gold and silver, sugar, silk, tobacco, distilled wa- 
ters, wool, glass, clay, wax, cotton and chintz. Lea- 
ther, as is well known, is among the most important of 
their manufactures for the export trade; accordingly 
here are 16 tan-works. The paper manufactoriesamount 
to the like number, for hangings and general use. 
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Twelve gold and silver manufactories sell threads, laces, Pussia. 


edgings, fringes, epaulets, &c. There are 8 sugar 
works; 7 for silk goods, gauze, cloths, hose, stuffs and 
several others. Here must not be forgotten the great 
glass-houses set on foot by Prince Potemkin, where all 
the various articles for use and ornament, of that mate- 
rial, are made; but particularly that for looking glasses, 
where they are manufactured of such extraordinary 
magnitude and beauty, as to exceed any thing of the 
kind produced by the famous glass-houses of Murano 
and Paris. Among many others which we cannot 
here particularize, are not fewer than five letter found- 
ries, one manufactory for clocks and watches, &c. 


In giving a general view of the commerce of the Commerce, 


Russian empire, it will be nevessary that we should first 
enumerate the exports and imports, with their average 
amount, and we shall then be able, by comparing these, 
to form a just estimate of the commercial advantages 
enjoyed by the empire. Mr Tooke has furnished us 
with the following statements of the annual exports 
from St Petersburgh, on an average of ten years, trom 
1780 to 1790. During that time there were annually 


exported, 
Tron, 2,655,038 poods. 
Saltpetre, 19,528 do. 
Hemp, 2,498,950 do. 
Flax, 792,932 do. 


9,907,876 arschines 


Napkins and hnens, 
214,704 pieces. 


Sail-cloth and flems, 


Cordage, , 106,763 poods. 
Hemp oil and linseed oil, 167,432 do. 
Linseed, 192,328 do. 
Tobacco, 52,645 do. 
hubarb, 129 do. 
Wheat, 105,136 do. 
Rye, 271,976 do. 
Batley, 35,864 do. 
Oats, 200,000 do. 
Masts, 1456 

Planks, 1,193,125 

Boards, 85,647 

Rosin, 7,487 do. 
Pitch, 9,720 do. 
‘Lar, 37,336 do. 
Train oi, 81,386 do. 
Wax, 10,467 do. 
Tallow, and tallow candles, 943,618 do. 
Potashes, oreil@ do. 
Isinglas, 5,516 do. 
Caviar, 8,958 do. 
Horse hair, 5,635 do. 
Horse tails, 69,722 

Hogs bristies, 29,110 do. 
Russia matts, 106,045 

Goats skins, 292,016 

Hides and sole leather, 144,876 do. 


Pieces of peltry, 621,327 

Ox tongues, 9982 

Ox bones, 73,350 

It will be seen from the above table, that a very great 
proportion of the exports of Russia consists of raw ma- 
terials, or of the unmanufactured products of the conn- 
try. Indeed the employment of the nation, consider- 
ably as % has increased since the time of Peter L, is still 
directed more to production than to manufacture. This 
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towards civilization; and Russia must continue to con- 
fine itself to the production and to the commerce in 
products, till the degree of its population, and the 
employment of its inhabitants, be adequate to the ma- 
nufacturing of its raw materials. 

The buying up of the foregoing articles, and their 
conveyance from the remote and midland regions of the 
empire, form an important branch of the internal com- 
merce. The greater part of these products is raised on 
the fertile shores of the Volga; and this inestimable ri- 
ver, which, in its course, connects the most distant pro- 
vinces, 1s at the same time the channel of business and 
industry almost to the whole empire. Whercver its 
water laves the rich and fruitful coast, diligence and 
industry have fixed their abode, and its course marks 
the progress of internal civilization. St Petersburgh, 
though at a distance of from 5000 to 6000 versts from 
the rich mines of Sibcria, reccives, through the medium 
of this river, tle stores of its cnormous magazines, the 
greater part of which are brought thither from the most 
eastern districts of Siberia, almost entirely by water. 
The Selenga receives and transfers them to the Baikal, 
whence they proceed by the Angara to the Yenissy, 
and pass from that river along the Oby into the Tobol. 
Hence they are transported over a tract of about 400 
versts by land, to the Tchussovaiya; from this river in- 
to the Kamma, and tlience into the Volga, from which 
they pass through the sluices at Vishney- Volotshok into 
the Volkhof, and from that river into the Ladoga lake ; 
from which, lastly, after having completed a journey 
through two quarters of the globe, they arrive by the 
Neva, at the place of their destination. This astonish- 
ing transport is rendered still more interesting by the 
consideration that these products, thus conveyed to St 
Petersburgh from the neighbourhood of the north-east- 
crn ocean, remain here but for a tew weeks, for the 
purpose of again sctting out on a second, and perhaps a 
longer voyage, or, after being unshipped in distant coun- 
tries, of returning hither under an altered form, and by a 
tedious and difficult navigation, coming back to their 
native land. Thus, how many scythes of the Siberian 
boors may have gone this circuitous course ! 

The number of vessels which, taking the average of 
ten years, from 1774 to 1784, came by the Ladoga 
canal to St Petersburgh, was 2861 barks, 797 half- 
barks, 508 one masted vessels, 1113 chaloups; in all 
5339. Ifto these we add 6739 floats of balks, we shall 
have a total of 12,078. 

The value in money of these products is, by the want 
which Russia experiences of wrought commodities, and 
by the increasing luxury, so much lessened, that the 
advantage on the balance is proportionally very small. 
A list of the articles of trade with which St Pcters- 
burgh annually furnishes a part of the empire, would 
aiord matter for the most interesting economical com- 
mentary. 

The annual imports brought to St Petersburgh, on 
an average of ten years from 1780 to 1790, will ap- 
pear from the following table. 


4 


Rubles. 
Silken stuffs to the amount of, “ 2,500,000 
Woolen stuffs, - - 2,006,000 
Cloth, - = - 2,000,000 
<s 
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Rubles, 
Cotton studs, - — : 534,000 Sy 
Silk and cotton Stockings, 10,000 dozen pairs. 
Trinkets, - - - - 700,000 
Watches, 2000. 
Hardware, ° = - 50,000 
Looking glasses, ° _ 50,000 
English stone-ware, - - 43,800 
English horses, 250. 
Coffec, 26,300 poods. 
Sugar, 372,000 poods. 
Tobacco, 5000 poods. 
Oranges and lemons, « - 101,500 
Fresh fruit, - “ = 65,000 
Herrings, 14,250 tons. 
Sweet oil, - “ = 20,000 
Porter and English beer, - 262,000 


French brandy, 50,000 ankers. 
Champagne and Burgundy, 4000 pipes. 
Other wines, 250,000 hogsheads. 


Mineral waters, - - 12,000 
Paper of different kinds, > - 42,750 
Books, - - - 50,150 
Copper-plate engravings, - - 60,200 
Alum, 25,500 poods. 

Indigo, 3830 poods. 

Cochineal, 1335 poods. 

Glass and glass wares, - ° 64,000 


Scythes, 325,000, &c. &c. 


A considerable part of these commodities remains for 
consumption at St Petersburgh, while the rest is con- 
veyed by land carriage to various parts of the empire. 
Land-carriage is preferred on these occasions, as the 
passage of the river up the stream would be tedious 
and expensive. The carts or sledges made use of in 
this conveyance are generally drawn by one horse, and 
have each its own driver; though sometimes on long 
journeys tliere is only one driver to every three carts. 
They commonly go in caravans of from 25 to 100 carts. 

According to the above tables, we are now enabled 
to state the value of the exports and imports, and the 
balance of trade, at St Petersburgh ; and from these to 
deduce pretty just conclusions with respect to the com- 
merce of the whole empire. By the most probable es- 
timation on this same average of 10 years from 1780 
to 1790, the statement will stand as follows. 


13,261,942 rubles 
12,238,319 do. 
Thus the amount of the whole commerce of St 
Petersburgh during the above period of ten years, was 
annually 25,837,325 rubles. The commerce of Rus- 
sia by sea, exclusive of the Caspian:sea, was stated by 
Storch at 30 millions of rubles of exports; but includ- 
ing the Caspian sea, and the commerce with China 
and other countries by land, he estimates the whole 
exports in 1796 at 50 millions of rubles. In 1805 
they were stated by Crome at 72,400,000 of rubles; 
and from the increasing numbers of the population, 
niust now be much greater. The imports according 
to the official stateinents are always less than the ex- 
ports. The trade by land with China and other parts 


ot Asia, is stated to employ 38,000 persons as car- 
TicTs.. 


Exports, ~ - 
Imports, - - 


The 
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ia, The proportion which the other principal sea-ports 
=~ of the Russian empire share in the general commerce, 
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ver the goods ac¢ording to the particulars therein spe- Russia. 
cified, at which time they commonly receive the half ~~~ 


) 
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will appear from the following table, drawn up for the 
year 1793. 3 


or the whole of the purchase-money, though the goods 
are not to be delivered till the following spring or sum- 


Rubles. mer by the barks then to come down the Ladoga ca- 
St Petersburgh, - - 93,757,954 ual. The quality of the goods is then pronounced on 
Riga, J . 4 7 8,985,929 by sworn drackers or sorters, according to the kinds 
Archangel, . s u 2,525,908 mentioned inthecontract. The articles of importation 
Taganrok, . iu . 7 428,087 are either disposed of by the Russian merchants through 
Eupatoria, rm - J 334,398 the resident factors, or the latter deliver them for sale 
Narva, . ° . of 238,555  atforeign markets; in both cases the Russian, to whose 
Otchakof, - ° . 209,321 order they came, receives them on condition of paying 
Pernau, : J ' 189,131 for them by instalments of 6, 12, and more months. 
Cronstadt, = - ~ 157,365 he Russian merchant, therefore, is paid for his exports 
Kherson, < . d 147,822 beforehand, and buys such as are imported on credit ;. 
Vyborg, 2 ie ‘ 124,832 he risks no damages by sea, and is exempted from the 
Reval, - ° . - 109,897 tedious transactions of the custom-house, and of load- 
Theodosia, - « e 54,281 ing and unloading. 
Friedrischshamm, - . 31,374 The clearance of tlie ships, the transport of the goods 
Kertsch, 4 4 , 9,960 into the government warehouses, the packing and un- 
Onega, - : . 9,552 packing, unloading and despatching of them,—in a 
Arensburg, . ° ’ 9,346 word, the whole of the great bustle attendant on the 
Yenikaly, & F 4,322 commerce ofa maritimetown is principally at Cronstadt, 
Sevastopol, . = “ 858 andthat part of the residence called Vassiliostrof. Here 


(m) 37,328,192 


The commerce of St Petersburgh is carried on chiefly 
by commission in the hands of factors. This class of 
merchants, which consists almost entirely of foreigners, 
forms the most respectable and considerable part of the 
persons on the exchange. In the year 1790, of the fo- 
reign counting houses, not belonging to the guilds, 
were 28 English, 7 German, 2 Swiss, 4 Danish, seve- 
ral Prussian, 6 Dutch, 4 French, 2 Portuguese, 1 Spa- 
nish, and 1 Italian. Besides these, were 12 denomi- 
nated burghers, and of the first guild 106, with 46 fo- 
reign merchants, and 17 belonging to other towns, 
though several cause themselves to be enrolled in these 
guilds who are not properly merchants. 

The Russian merchants from the interior of the em- 
pire repair, at a stated time, to St Petersburgh, where 
they bargain with the factors for the sale of their com- 
modities. This done, they enter into contracts to deli- 


are the exchange, the custom-house; and in the vicinity 
of this island, namely, on a small island between that 
and the Petersburgh island, the hemp warehouses and 
magazines, in which the riches of so many countries are 
bartered and kept. In all the other parts of the city, 
the tumult of business is so rare and imperceptible, that 
a stranger who should be suddenly conveyed hither, 
would never imagine that he was in the chief commer- 
cial town of the Russian empire. The opulent mer- 
chants have their dwellings and counting-houses in the 
most elegant parts of the town. Their houses, gate- 
ways, and court-yards, are not, as in Hamburgh and 
Riga, blocked up and barricadoed with bales of goods. 
and heaps of timber. Here, besides the counting-house, 
no trace is seen of mercantile affairs. The business at 
the custom-house is transacted by one of the clerks, 
and people who are hired for that purpose, called ex- 
peditors; and the labour is performed by artelschiki, 
or porters belonging to a kind of guild. 

The factor delivers the imported goods to the Russian 


merchant, 


(m) To this table of the principal sea-ports of Russia, must now be added the town of Odessa, or New Odessa, 
which 10 years ago was scarcely known as a place of trade, but is now become a populous and important sea-port. 
Odessa is situated in the government of Katharinoslaf, on a small gulf of the Black sea, between the rivers Dniepr 
and Dniestr, 44 miles W. by 8. of Otchakof, and nearly 1000 miles S. of St Petersburgh. In 1805, this town 
contained a population of 10,000 persons, and its population was yearly increasing. The houses are well built of 
free stone ; the streets are wide, and are disposed according to a regular plan, but unpaved. The town is fortified, 
has a secure and capacious harbour, capable of admitting vessels of considerable burden, and a mole or quay 
extending above one-fourth of a mile into the sea, susceptible of being converted to the most useful purposes. 
There are several warehouses for the purpose of depositing bonded goods, at times when the market ptoves 
unfavourable. The public markets are well supplied, and there are two good theatres, besides other places of | 
public amusement. The society of this thriving town is rendered extremely gay by the residence of the Polish 
nobles, who resort to it in great numbers, during the summer, for sea-bathing ; and the wise and upright admi- 
nistration of the duke de Richelieu, who was governor in 1805, had added greatly to the prosperity of the place.. 
The merchants are chiefly Germans and Italians, though, at the time we mention, there were establislied in this: 
port two British houses of respectability. The chief exports from this place are wheat and other grain, with» 
which 1000 ships have been leaded in a single year. Ainong the natural disadvantages of Odessa, must be no- 
ticed the bareness and want of wood in its immediate neighbourhood, and the dangerous navigation of the 
Blaek sea, from the currents and want of sea room. In point of commercial importance, Odessa ranks at least. 
on an equal footing with Taganrok. Long. 29° 24’ E. Lat. 46° 28’ N. See Macgill’s Travels in Turkey 
ftaly, and Russia, vol..i. p. 257. 
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mentioned, or retails them on the spot, in the markets, 
warehouses, and shops. 

There is no exaggeration in affirming, that it would 
be difficult to point out a peaple that have more the spi- 
rit of trade and mercantile industry than the Russians. 
Traffic is their darling pursuit ; every common Russian, 
if he can but by any means save a trifling sum of mo- 
ney, as it is very possible for him to do, by his frugal 
and poor way of living, tries to become a merchant. 
This career he usually begins as a rasnoschik or seller 
of things about the strects ; the profits arising from this 
ambulatory trade, and his parsimony, soon enable him 
to hire a davka or shop; where, by lending small sums 
at large interest, by taking advantage of the course of 
exchange, and by employing little artifices of trade, 
he in a short time becomes a prctty substantial man. 
He now buys and builds houses and shops, which he 
either lets to others, or furnishes with goods himself, 
putting In persons to manage them for small wages ; 
begins to launch out into an extensive trade; undcr- 
takes podriads, contracts with the crown, deliveries of 
merchandise, &c. The numerous instances of the ra- 
pid success of such people almost exceed all descrip- 
tion. By these methods a Russian merchant, named 
Sava Yacovlof, who died not many years ago, from a 
hawker of fish about the streets, became a capitalist of 
several millions ofrubles. Many of these favouritcs of 
fortune are at first vassals, who obtain passes from thcir 
landlords, and with these stroll about the towns, in or- 
der to seek a better condition of life, as labourers, 
bricklayers and carpenters, than they could hope to 
find at the plough tail in the country. Some of them 
continue, after fortune has raiscd them, and even with 
great riches, still slaves, paying their lord, in propor- 
tion to their circumstances, an olerok, or yearly tribute. 
Among the people of this class at St Pctersburgh are 
many who belong to Count Sheremetof, the richest 
private man in Russia, and pay him annually for their 
pass above 1000 rubles. It often happens that these 
merchants, when even in splendid circumstances, still 
retain their national habit and their long beard; and 
it is by no means rare to see them driving along the 
strects of the residence, in this dress, in the most cle- 
gant carriages. From all this it is very remarkable, 
that extremely few Russian houses have succeeded in 
getting the forcign commission trade ; a striking proof 
that there is something besides industry and parsimony 
requisite to mercantile credit, in which the Russians 
must have been hitherto deficient. 

Those who wish fur a more minute account of the 
arts, manufactures, commerce and trade of the Russian 
empire, will find ample details on these important sub- 
jects, in the third volume of Mr Tooke’s View of the 
Russian empire, during the reign of Catharine LL. and 
to the close of the eighteenth century. 

This vast empire contains within its boundaries, ac- 
cording to Mr Tooke’s account, not fewer than 81 di- 
stinct nations, difering from each other in their origin, 
their language, and their manners. Without enumera- 
ting all those tribes, the names of many of which are 
scarcely known to civilized Europe, we shall only par- 
ticularize the most remarkable. These are the descen- 
dants of the ancient Slavi, comprehending the Russians 
properly so called, and the neighbouring Poles; the 
Pins, under which denomination we may include tie 
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Laplanders, the Esthonians, the Livonians, the Permi- Russia 
ans, and the Ostiaks; the numcrous Tartar hordes that =~ 
inhabit the southern parts of the empire, comprehend. 
ing the Mongol Tartars, tlic Kalmuks, the Derbetans, 
the Torgots, tbe Bargaburats ; the Khazares, the Kan- 
gli or Petchenegans ; the Siberian Tartars ; the Tar. 
tars of the Krimea; the Baschkirs; the Kirgsheses, ; 
and the Chevines; the inhabitants of the regions of 
Mount Caucasus, including the Georgians ; the Mand. 
shurs, including the Tunguses, the Samoiedes, the 
Kamtschadales, and the Kozaks. 
Of several of these nations we have already given 
an account, in the articles Cossacs, KAMTSCHATKA, 
LAPLAND, PoLanp, &c.; and we shall here confine 
oursélves chiefly to the manners and customs of the 
Russians, the Fins, the Samoiedcs, the Baschkirs, the 
Kozaks, the inhabitants of the Ukraine, and the Kri- 
mean Tartars. , i, 
The native Russians are of the middle size, of a strong General 
and robust make, and in general extremely hardy. characte 
They have usually a small mouth, with thin lips and o the 
white teeth ; little eyes ; a low forehead ; the nose fre- oe 
quently small, and turned upwards, and a bushy beard. 
The expression of their countcnance is grave, but good- 
natured. The gait and gestures of the body have often 
a peculiar and impassioned vivacity, partaking of a cer- 
tain complaisance, and engaging manner. ‘They are in 
general capable of bearing fatigue, want of accommo- 
dation and repose, better than the inhabitants of any 
other European nation. Notwithstanding the severity 
of the climate, their diseases are few, and thcre are 
frequent and remarkable instances of longevity. 
With respect to general character, all writers allow 
that they are ignorant, and often brutal, not easily 
roused to action, and extremely addicted to drunken- 
ness. They are also not remarkable for cleanliness. 
Having thus given a general view of the Russian 
character, we must consider a little more particularly 
that of the several classes into whieh they may be di- 
vided, and make a few remarks on their manners and 
customs. 90° 
According to Mr Tooke, there is in Russia at pre+ Nobili 
sent but one order of nobility, though it is not unusual and ge 
with travellers to mention the higher and lower nobility, 
The title boyar, so common in the beginning of the 
18th eentury, is now disused; and those of prince, count, 
and baran, form the principal distinctions. The Russian 
nobility have always enjoyed certain peculiar rights and 
privileges, though these have been rather derived from 
long usage, than sanctioned by any written law. Thius, 
they can cxclusively possess landed estates, though they 
cannot alienate or sell them. If a nobleman be found 
guilty of any high crime, he may incur the forfeiture of 
his estate, his honour, or his life, but hc cannot be made 
a vassal tothe crown. ‘The nobility can arbitrarily im- 
pose taxes and services on thicir vassals, and may inflict 
on them any corporal punishment short of death, and 
they are not responsible for their vassals. A uobleman 
cannot be compelled to raise recruits against his will, or 
to build a magazine or barrack for the crown; his per- 
son and landcd property are exempted from taxation ; 
he can hold assemblies, sct up manufactories, and open 
mines on his own ground, without paying tribute to the 
crown. He is, however, bound to personal service in 
war. The Russian nobility live in great style, and sup- 
porta considerable establishment of servants. As pa 
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of this establishment, they have generally a dwarf and 
These dwarfs are the pages and playthings of 
the great, and, at almost all entertaiments, stand for 
hours at their lord’s chair, holding his snuff box, or 
awaiting his commands. 

The tzar Alexei abhorred the personal abasement of 
the inferior classes to their superiors, which he would not 
accept when exhibited to himself; and it may appear 
surprising that Peter I. who despised mere ceremomals, 
should have encouraged every extravagance of this 
kind. Ina few years of his reign, the beautiful simpli- 
city of designation and address which his father had en- 
couraged was forgotten, and the cumbersome and almost 
ineffable titles which disgrace the little courts of Ger- 
many were crowded into the language of Russia. He 
enjoined the lowest order of gentlemen to be addressed 
by the phrase, your respectable birth ; the next rank, by 
your high good birth; the third, your excellence; the 
fourth, your high excellence: then came your brilliancy. 
and high brilliancy: highness and majesty were reserved 
for the grand duke and the emperor. 

These titles and modes of address were ordered with 
all the regularity of the manual exercise; and the man 
who should omit any of them when speaking to his 
superior, might be lawfully beaten by the offended 
boyar. Before this period, it was polite and courtly to 
speak to every man, even the heir apparent, by adding 
his father’s name to his own; and to the grand duke, 


Paul Petrovitch would have been perfectly respectful, 


or a single word signifying dear father, when he was not 
named. Though pompous titles were unknown among 
them before the era of Peter, the subordination of ranks 
was more complete than in any other European nation ; 
but with this simplicity peculiar to them and the Poles, 
that they had but three ranks, the sovereign, the no- 
blesse or gentry, and the serfs. It was not till lately 
that the mercantile rank formed any distinction ; and 
that distinction is no more than the freedom of the per- 
son, which was formerly a transferable commodity be- 
longing to the boyar. Notwithstanding this simplicity, 
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Nothing is more customary than to seea Russian, who Fussia. 


is overheated and sweating at every pore, strip himself’ 
naked, and plunge into a river; nay, when their pores 
are all opened in the hot bath, to which they have daily 
recourse, they either practise this immersion, or subject 
themselves to a discharge of some pailfuls of cold wa- 
ter. This is the custom of both men and women, who 
enter the baths promiscuously, and appear .naked to- 
each other, without scruple or hesitation. 

A Russian will subsist for many days on a little oat- 
meal and water, and even raw roots; an onion is a re- 
gale; but the food they generally use in. their journeys 
is a kind of rye-bread, cut into small square pieces, 
and dried again in the oven. These, when they are 
hungry, they soak in water, and cat as a very com- 
fortable repast. Both sexes are remarkably healthful 
and robust, and accustom themselves to sleep cvery 
day after dinner. 

The Russian women are remarkably fair, comely, 
strong, and well-shaped, obedient to their lordly hus- 
bands, and patient under discipline ; they are even said 
to be fond of correction, which they consider as an 
infallible mark of their husbands’ conjugal affection. ; 
and they pout and pine if it is withheld, as if they 
thought themselves treated with contempt and disre- 
gard. Of this neglect, however, they have very little 
cause to complain; the Russian husband being very, 
well disposed, by nature and inebriation, to. exert his 
arbitrary power. 

Such is the slavery in which the Russians of both 
sexes are kept by their parents, their patrons, and the 
emperor, that they are not allowed to dispute any 
match that may be provided for them by these direc- 
tors, however disagreeable or odious it may be. Off- 
cers of the greatest rank in the army, both natives 
and foreigners. have been saddled with wives by the 
sovereign in this arbitrary manner. A. great general 
some time ago deccased, who was a native of Britain, 
having peen pressed by Elizabeth.to marry one of her 
ladies, saved himself from a very disagreeable marriage, 


which put all gentlemen on a level, the subscription of 
@ person holding an inferior office was not servant, but 
slave; and the legal word for a petition in form was 
tchelobitii ; which signifies a beating with the forehead, 


only by pleading the badness of his constitution. O98 
In Russia, the authority of parents over their children. Authority. 
is almost as great as it was among the ancient Romans, of parents 


and is often exercised with equal severity. Should a eng 
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or stirring the ground with the forehead, which was ac- 
tually done. The father of Alexei abolished the prac- 
tice; but at this day, when a Russian petitions you, he 
touches his forehead with his finger; and if he be very, 
earnest, he then puts his finger to the ground. 

The Russian nobles formerly wore long beards, and. 
long robes with strait sleeves dangling down to their 
ancies; their collars and shirts were generally wrouglit 
with silk of different colours; in place of hats, they co- 
vered their heads with furred caps, and instead of shoes,. 
wore red or yellow leathern buskins. The dress of the 
women nearly resembled that of the other sex, with this. 
difference, that their garments were looser, their caps 
fantastical, and their shift sleeves three or four ells in. 
length, gathered up in. folds from the shoulder to the 
fore arm. At present, however, the French fashions 
prevail among the better sort throughout all Russia. 

The common people are generally tall, healthy, and 
robust, patient of cold and hunger, inured to hardships, 
and remarkably capable of bearing the most sudden 
transition from the extremes of hot. or cold weather. 


father, in. punishing his son for a fault, be the imme- 
diate cause of his death, he could not be called to ac- 
count for his conduct; he would have done nothing but 
what the law authorized him todo. Nor does this legal 
tyranny cease with the maturity of children; it conti- 
nues while they remain in their father’s. family, and is 
often exerted in the most indecent manner. It was not 
uncommon, even in St Petersburgh, to see a lady of the 
highest rank, and in all the pomp and pride of youth- 
ful beauty, standing in the court-yard with her back. 
bare, exposed to.the whip of her father’s.servants.. And 
so little disgrace is attached to this punishment, that the. 
same lady would sit down at table with her father and. 
his guests immediately after she had suffered her flog-. 
ging, provided. its severity had.not confined her. to bed.. 


In superstitious notions and. practices, the common:Their su- 
Russians are by no means behind. their neighbours,.Pesttens. 


Most of them believe in ghosts, apparitions, and.hob- 
goblins; and few of them are fond of inhabiting the- 
houses of near relatives deceased. Hence it happens 
that many houses are left to fall into ruins, or sold to: 

L strangers: 
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‘Russia. strangers at a very cheap rate. Even a house whose 
“—-.—’ owner has fallen into poverty, or has otherwise become 
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unfortunate, will not easily find a purchaser, because it 
has ejected its master. On the Thursday before Whit- 
suntide, the young women celebrate the festival of the 
Slavonian goddess Lada, and her son Dida, with sing- 
ing and dancing; and at this time they decorate a birch 
bush with garlands and ribbons, and then throwing it 
with great solemnityinto a river, predict from the figures 
the ribbons assume in the current, whom they shall wed, 
and what shall be their fate in marriage. On the 5th of 
January they go by night into a cross street or a cellar, 
and fancy they hear inevery sound the prediction of their 
destiny. This is called sluschit, to go ahearing. The 


day after Christmas is solemnized by the midwives, be- 


cause the Virgin Mary’s midwife was materially con- 
cerned in the redemption of the world. In many places 
they believe that some witches, by their incantations,have 
the power of depriving the female sex of their privilege 
of becoming mothers, but that others can preserve it in- 
violable ; of course brides always apply to the latter. 
Their domovois are our fairies, and their vodovois our 
water goblins, or wizards of the stream. 

The enjoyment of the table is carried to greater ex- 
cess in Russia than in almost any other country. What 
has a very curious appearance to a foreigner is, that in 
summer a course of hot meats, and another of iced meats 
of the same kind, are very commonly served up together. 
Their cookery is in general commendable, but their 
cooks are chiefly from foreign countries. It is usual 
before dinner to take, in the drawing-room, a repast 
consisting of savory meats, accompanied with wines 
and cordials ; and at these repasts it is not unusual for 
some of the party to forget they have to dine after- 
wards; nor is it thought any thing remarkable to see a 
person enter the dining-room in a state of intoxication. 

A Russian dinner among the politer classes, is thus 
described by Sir John Carr. It is seldom later than 
three o’clock. Upon aside board in the drawing-room 
is always placed a table filled with fish, meats, and sau- 
sages, salted, pickled, and smoked ; bread and butter, 
and liqueurs. These airy nothings are mere running 
footmen of the dinner, which is in the following or- 
der :—A cold dish, generally of sturgeon or some other 
fish, precedes, followed by soup, a number of made 
dishes, a profusion of roasted and boiled meats, among 
which the Ukraine beef is distinguishable, and abund- 
ance of excellent vegetables ; then pastry and a des- 
sert of very fine melons, and sour flavourless wall fruit. 
‘The table is covered with a variety of wines, and ex- 
cellent ale or beer. The master of the house, or thie 
cook, carves; and slices of every dish are handed round 
to the guests. Among the most gratifying dishes in 
summer, is a large vase of ice broken into small pieces, 
with which the guests cool their wine and beer. In 
the yard of every Russian house, there are two large 
cellars, one warm for winter, and the other filled with 
ice for the summer. The soup, and coffee, and cho- 
colate, are frequently iced. After a few glasses of de- 
licious wines, the lady of the house usually rises, and 
the company retires to coffee in the drawing-room. 

Their common drink is called quash, and is made 
by pouring hot water upon rye bread. This is left to 
ferment, and soon produces a drink, which, though at 
first disagreeable, becomes afterwards sufficiently grate- 
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ful to the palate. Mead is also a commorwbeverage ; 4 


but the native malt liquors are very bad. The Rus. 
sians consume a great quantity of tea, and are said 
by Mr Macgill to have the best which is drunk in Eu- 


rope. This is called the flower of tea, and is brought 


over land by the Chinese merchants who come to the 
Russian fairs, and exchange their tea for other articles 
used in their country. 


s e a ° 29 
The amusements of the native Russians consist prin- Ae 
cipally of singing, dancing, drafts, and some otherment, 


games; foot-ball, and more especially swinging. The 
swing is everywhere, and at all times, used as an amuse- 
ment by persons of rank and condition; but at Easter 
it is the grand diversion of the holidays. The swings 
may be divided into three sorts; some have a vibrating 
motion, and these are the most common, well known in 
Germany and Britain; others are turned round in a 
perpendicular, and others again in a horizontal direc- 
tion. The first of these latter species consists of twohigh 
posts, on the top of which rests an axle, having two pairs 
of poles fixed in its centre. Each of these pairs of poles 
has at its two extremities a seat suspended from a move- 
able axis. The proprietor, by turning the axis that rests 
on the two posts, makes all the eight seats go round in a 
perpendicular circle, so that they alternately almost 
touch the ground, and then are mounted aloft in the air. 
The last kind is composed of chairs, chariots, sledges, 
wooden horses, swans, goats, &c. fastened at the extre- 
mities of long poles, and forced rapidly round in a ho- 
rizontal circle. In the Easter holidays all kinds of 
machines are set up in the public squares ; and as the 
common people are remarkably fond of the diversion, 
it is a joyful season to the populace,’ who then devote 
themselves without restraint to their national propensity 
to mirth. The numerous concourse of persons of all 
ranks and descriptions, who parade in a circle with their 
elegant and sumptuous equipages, the honest merriment 
of the crowd, the hearty participation with which they 
enter into these amusements, the striking and singular 
appearances of the exhibition itself, give this popular 
festivity a character so peculiar, that the man of obser- 
vation, who will take pains to study the nation even on 
this humorous stage, may catch very powerful strokes 
of the pencil for his delineation. He will not fail to 
discern the general gaiety with which old and young, 
children and graybeards, are possessed, and which is 
here not kindled for a transient moment, but is support- 
ed by every pleasant occasion, and placed in its most 
agreeable light. He will remark the spirit of urbanity 
and gallantry, appearing in a thousand little ways, as by 
no means an indifferent feature inthe national character. 
Here a couple of beggars with their clothes in tatters, 
are saluting one another in the most decent and respect- 
ful manner; a long string of questions about their wel- 
fare opens the dialogue, which likewise concludes with 
a polite embrace. Yonder a young fellow is offering 
to hand his girl, whose cheeks are glowing with paint 
and brandy, into a seat in which they are both present- 
ly to be canted up in the air ; and even in those lofty 
regions his tenderness never forsakes him. Only one 
step farther, and the eye is attracted by different scenes. 
The same people who were but now greeting each other 
in friendly terms, are engaged in a violent quarrel, ex- 
hausting the enormous store of abusive epithets with 


which the Russian tongue abounds. All that can de- 
grade 
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specchi they never lose their temper. 
While they are making the most furious gestures, 


‘straining their throats to the utmost pitch, loading one 


another with the most libcral profusion of insults, there 
is not the least danger that they should proceed to 
blows. The police, well knowing that with all this 
noise no lives will be lost, cools the heated parties by 
a plentiful shower from the fire engine, kept on the 
spot for that purpose, and which is found to be of such 
excellcut service, that one of them is always at hand 
wherever a concourse of people is expected. Now, 
all at once the strife is over, the two vagabonds are 
running arm in arm to the nearest post house, to ratify 
their renovated friendship over a glass of brandy. 

In the vicinity of the swings, booths are usually run 
up with boards, in which low comedies are performed. 
Kach representation lasts about half an hour, and the 
price of admittance is very trifling ; but as the conflu- 
ence cf the people is extremely great, and the acting 
goes on the whole day, the profits are always consider- 
able both to the managers and to the performers, who 
share the amount between them. 

The principal modes of conveyance in Russia, are by 
means of sledges and drojekas. The latter carriage is, 
we bclieve, peculiar to Russia, and is employed in the 
large towns like our hackncy coaches. It is described 
by Mr Porter as a sort of parallelogram with four 
leathern wings projecting at no great distance from its 
body, and passing in a semicircular line towards the 
ground. It runs on four low wheels, and is generally 
furnished with two seats, placcd in such a manner, that 
two persons can sit sideways, but with their backs to 
each other. In some of these carriages the scat is so 
formed, that the occupier sits as on a saddlc, and for 
his better security holds by the driver’s sash. 

The Russians are fond of the bagpipe, and have a 


‘ing. kind of violin, with a large belly like that of a lute; 
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but their music is very barbarous and defective. Yet 
there are public schools in which the children are taught 
to smg. The very beggars ask alms in a whining ca- 
dence, and ridiculous sort of recitative. A Russian 
ambassador at the Hague, having been regaled with the 
best concert of vocal and instrumental music that could 
be procured, was asked how he liked the entertainment: 
he replied, Perfectly well; the beggars in my country 
sing just in the samc manner. 
the Russians consists in kettledrums and trumpets ; 
they likewise use hunting horns ; but they are not at 
all expert in the performance. It has been said, that 
the Russians think it beneath them to dance, which may 
have been the case formerly ; but at Petersburgh dan- 
Cing is at present much relished, and a minuet is no- 
where so gracefully performed in Europe as by the 
fashionable people in that metropolis. 

The Finns are rather of a short stature, have a flat 
face with sunk checks, dark gray eyes, a thin beard, 
tawny hair, and a sallow complexion. They are all 
of a strong make, and were it not for their excessive 
propensity to drinking spirituous liquors, would be re- 
markably healthy. ‘They are universally great eaters, 
and in spite of their strong passion for brandy, not un- 
frequently attain to a very advanced age. Their dress 
Consists of woollen kafians, worn short to the knee, 
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ussia gyade and exasperate a human being finds its expression 
v—~ in this energetic language ; yet with this vehemence of 


The warlike music of 
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with loose black panialoons and boots. Now and then, 


by way of extraordinary finery, a sort of embroidered =~ 


decoration adorns their upper garments. Their caps 
are unvaryingly of the same shape, round, with a broad ‘* 
rim turned up on all sides round the crown. 

Mr Acerbi has given the following characteristic 
account of the Finnish peasants. 

‘¢ The very beggars in othcr countrics live in ease, 
and even luxury,” says Mr Acerbi “ compared to the 
peasantry of the north ; but the northern peasantry are 
a far happier, and far more respectable race, than the 
poor of more civilized countries ; they are industrious, 
and their industry can always procure enough to support 
life with comfort: that abject degree of poverty is not 
known there, which destroys industry by destroying 
hope. They have a curious mode of fishing : when the 
fisherman observes a fish undcr the ice, in shallow wa- 
ter, he strikes the ice forcibly, immediately over the 
fish, with a club, and the fish, stupeficd by the blow, 
rises to the surface. They use a spear to kill the bear, 
or, as they call him, the old man in the pelice : a cross 
bar is fixed about a foot from the point of the spear, 
as otherwise the bcar might fall upon the spearsman : 
the beast, fecling himself wounded, holds the spear 
fast, and presses it more deeply into the wound. The 
proverbs of the Finlanders bear testimony to their in- 
dustry and hospitality. ” 

Their poetry is alliterative, without rhyme. 


The following was composed by a Finnish peasant 
upon his brother’s death. 

‘“¢ The word went forth from heaven, from Him in 
whose hands are all things. Come hither, I will make 
thee my friend ; approach, for thou shalt henceforth be 
my champion. Come down from the high hill; leave 
the seat of sorrow behind thee ; enough hast thou suf- 
fered ; the tears thou hast shed are sufficient ; thou hast 
felt pain.and disease ; the hour of thy deliverance is 
come ; thou art set free from evil days ; peace hasten- 
eth to meet thee, relief from grief to come. 

** Thus went he out to his Maker: he entered into 
glory ; he hastened to extreme bliss ; he departed to 
enjoy liberty ; he quitted a life of sorrow; he left the 
habitations of the earth. ” 

The Finns have many Runic verses which are sup- 
posed to contain healing powers, and these are styled 
sanat, or charms ; as mandansanat, charms for the bite 
of a serpent; tulensanat, charms to curc scalds or 
burns ; raudansanat, charms to heal wounds, &c. 

‘¢ These charms are very numcrous, and though not 
much esteemed by the inhabitants of the sea-coast, are 
in the highest repute amongst those who dwell in the 
interior and mountainous parts of the country. This is 
likely to continue to be the case as long as the practice 
of physic remains in the hands of itinerant empirics and 
ignorant old women. ‘They jointly with charms use 
some simple remedies, as salt, milk, brandy, lard, &c. 
but attribute the cures they perform to the superior 
efficacy of the verses they sing during the application ; 
the chief theory and foundation of their practice con- 
sisting in a belief with which too they impress their 
patients very strongly, that their complaints are occa- 
sioned by witchcraft, and can only be removed by 
means of these incantations. 

‘« Of these charms it is not easy to obtain specimens, 
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as ‘they who are versed in them are unwiiling to com- 
municate them to literary men, especially when they 
see them prepare to commit them to writing, as they 
fear to be reported to the magistrate or clergyman, 
and punished, or at least chided, for their superstition. 
It is a pity the clergymen will not be at the pains of 
discriminating betwixt the verses which are the pro- 
duction of superstition, and those of an innocent na- 
ture. So far are they from attending to this particu- 
lar, that they do their utmost to discourage Rume 
poetry in general, and without exception ; which, part- 
ly on that account, and more owing to the natural 
changes which time brings about in all human affairs, 
is rapidly falling into disuse, and in a few years will 
be found only in the relations of travellers. ” * 

The Samoiedes are shorter and thicker than the Lap- 
Janders ; in other respects they resemble them very 
much. ‘They have little hair, and cover their heads 
with afur cap. Their skin coat reaches to their knees, 
and is fastened round the waist with a girdle. They 
have breeches, shoes, and stockings, made of tlie same 
materials as their coats. Over their shoulders they 
throw a black bear’s skin, with the feet hanging at the 
four corners. This cloak is placed obliquely on the 
left side, that the right arm may be more at liberty to 
use their bows and arrows. On their feet they wear 
a kind of skates two feet long, with which they slide 
with prodigious swiftness over the frozen snow, that 
incessantly covers their mountains. 

The women are capable of enduring great fatigue, 
and assiduously breed up their children in the use of the 
bow, which they handle with great dexterity. They 
are dressed nearly like the men, except about the head. 
A lock of twisted hair hangs down to their shoulders, 
at the extremity of which is a knot formed of a long 
slip of bark, which reaches to their heels. In this con- 
sists their finery. ‘They hunt with their husbands, and 
are equally expert in the use of their weapons. Con- 
jugal fidehty is strictly observed, and the punishment 
annexed to a violation of it on either side is death. 

The Samoiedes have no knowledge of the Supreme 
Being ; they use, as idols, the heads of beasts of prey, 
particularly those of bears, which they put up in the 
woods, and fervently worship. Their priests, whom 
they call Shamanns, are chosen from among such as are 
advanced in years; and they imagine that these can 
reveal to them the will of their gods, foretel future 
events, and perform all kinds of magical operations. 

Samoiedes, in the Russian language, signifies men- 
eaters, a term whicli denotes the barbarity of the peo- 
ple; but there is no good reason for believing that the 
term can be applied to them in its worst acceptation. 
They probably derived the name from the custom they 
have of eating their meat without dressing, and not 
from the habit of devouring their deceased friends or 
prisoners, of which they have been accused. 

The Samoiedes, like the Laplanders, live in tents or 
caverns, according to the season of the year. Like the 
Ostiaks and Tungusians, they are exceedingly dirty in 
their persons and habits. Their marriages are attended 
with no other ceremony than a verbal agreement. They 
call their new-born children by the name of the first 
animal they meet; or if they happen to meet a rela- 
tion, he generally names the child. Their priests use 
a, tabor, or an instrument very much like it, either to 
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make their conjurations, or to assist them in those arts 
by which they delude tlicir countrymen. 

The Baschkirs form one of the military hordes of 
wandering Tartars, which formerly roamed about the 
southern part of Sibena, under the conduct of their 
chiefs, and subsisted principally by plunder. They 
now constitute a part of the irregular troops of the 
Russian empire, and have taken up their residence 
among the Ural mountains, extending to the Tartar 
deserts on the borders of the rivers Oby and Tobol. In 
the year 1770, they consisted of about 27,000 families. 

Every tribe of the Baschkirs chooses its own ruler, 
who is called starchirsts. ‘The huts which they inhabit 
during winter are built in the fashion of those in the 
Russian villages, having a chimney of a conical form 
of about five feet high in the middle of the principal 
apartment, which is furnished with large benches, used 
either as seats or couches. ‘The house is usually filled 
with smoke, and in its whole economy seems very mueh 
to resemble an Irish cabin. In summer the Baschkirs 
inhabit tents covered with felt, and furnished Eke the 
huts with divisions and a chimney in the centre. A 
summer encampment never exceeds 20 tents, but a 
winter village contains from 10 to 50 huts. 

The most opulent of these tribes are those which 
dwell on the east of the Ural chain. Some individuals 


* of this nation possess not fewer than 4000 horses, who 


fatten on the richest pastures in the valley till the month 
of June, when they are compelled by wasps and other 
insects to seek for shelter in the mountains. The prin- 
cipal wealth of this people consists of their flocks and 
herds ; but it is chiefly from their horses they derive 
the necessaries of life, milk, meat, vessels, and gar- 
ments. They have some knowledge of tillage; but as 
they sow but little grain, their harvests are very ine- 
dequate to their wants ; and in general they prefer a 
pastoral life. Much of their tratic consists. of honey. 
They apply with great success to the cultivation of bees, 
making their hives in hollow trees, as a greater protec- 
tion from accidents and wild animals. lrequently one 
man is the possessor of 500 or 600 of these industrious 
commonwealths. 

The women employ themselves in weaving, dyeing 
and fulling their narrow coarse cloths, and they also 
make the clothes of the whole family, while the men of 
the lower classes follow the more laborious occupation 
of fabricating felts, and tanning leather. Both sexes 
use linen spun from the down of nettles, of which they 
make wide drawers descending to the ancles. On their 
feet they wear the usual eastern slipper, and by way of 
outer garment, a long gown, generally of a red colour, 
bordered with fur, and fastened round the waist with 
a girdle, in which is hung the dagger or scymeter. 
The lower ranks in winter wear a pelice of sheep skin, 
while the higher orders wear a horse’s skin, in such a 
manner that the mane flows down their backs, and 
waves in the wind. The head is covered with a con- 
cal cloth cap, sometimes ornamented with fur, and 
sometimes plain. The garments of the women, among 
the superior classes, are of silk, buttoned before as 
high as the neck, and fastened by a broad steel girdle. 
Round their bosoms and throats they wear a shawl 
hung with strings of beads, shells, and coins. 

Their diversions are confined to religious ceremonies 
and a few peculiar festivals, and consist of singing, dan- 
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cing, and horse racing. In their songs they enume- 
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selves, and sometimes alternate these epic poems with 
love ditties. These songs are always accompanied: 
with appropriate gestures. In their dances they make 
strange gesticulations, but the motion of the feet is 
very gentle ; and the women, while using these, hold 
a long silk handkerchief in their hand, which they 
wave about in a wanton manner. 

In their entertainments, the aged occupy seats of 
honour ; and when strangers are introduced, these are 
placed next the old men. The language of the Basch- 
kirs is a Tartar dialect, but different from that which 
is spoken in the district of Kazan. Their religion is 
Mahometan, and they are much addictcd to all the 
superstitions of the east. | 

The Baschkir soldiers are dexterous horsemen, and 
skilful in managing the bow. They are usually cased 
in shirts of mail, with shining helmets, Their ordi- 
nary weapons area sword, a short bow, and a quiver 
containing 24 arrows. ‘They also carry a long pike, 
adorned at the top with various coloured pendants. 
Their horses are small, and though hardy and active, 
are not at all superior in point of appearance to tliose 
of the Kozaks. | 

The leaders of the Baschkirs have a very superb and 
warlike appearance. They wear a shirt .of mail and a 
steel helmet like the common men, but over the shirt 
is thrown a scarlet kaftan flowing from the shoulders 
down over the backs of their horses. They also wear 
large scarlet trowsers, and large boots of yellow leather. 
The saddle covering of the horses usually consists of 
a leopard’s skin. See Porter's Travels, vol. ii. Plate 
at p. 59. 

Under the article Cossacs, we have enumerated the 
several tribes of these people, and have made some re- 
marks on their manners and customs; but as the Don 
Kozaks form a considerable part of the Russian armies, 
we shall here add a few remarks on these pecple, con- 
sidered in a military capacity. 

The common men among these troops have no pay, 
even in time of war, and their officers have but a very 
moderate allowance. They are obliged to provide 
themselves with horses, arms and clothing. Nothing is 
furnished them except oatmeal and flour. Frequently 
even nothing is given them but a sorry biscuit (share). 
Thence those hideous tatters with which most of them 
are covered, when they have no opportunity of plunder- 
ing, and which give them the appearance of beggars 
and robbers; thence the ruinous condition of their arms, 
and the bad state of their horses; thence the murders, 
robberies, fires, and rapine which every where mark 
their passage, and which, doubtless, would not be so 
frequent, if government, less avaricious and less cruel, 
provided them with even the bare necessaries of life. 

They are armed with a pike from 15 to 18 feet in 
length, which they hold vertically, resting on the right 
stirrup, and which they couch at the moment of attack. 
‘The Kozak makes a very dexterous use of this pike for 
leaping on his horse. With the left hand he grasps the 
mane, and as soon as he has his foot in the stirrup, in- 
stead of placing his right hand on the crupper, asis ge- 
nerally done, the pike which he holds serves him as a 
prop; he makes a spring, and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, he is in the saddle. ‘The Kozaks have no spurs; a 
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large whip suspended from the left wrist supplying their Russia. 
Besides their pike, they commonly have a bad —~—~ 


place. 
sabre, which they neither like, ner well know how to 
inake use of; one or two pistols in a bad condition, 
and a carbine which they seldom employ. 

Their horses are small, lean and stiff, by no means 
capable of a great effort, but indefatigable. Bred in 
the steppes, they are insensible to the inclemency of 
the season ; accustomed to endure hunger and thirst ; 
in a word, not unlike their masters. A Kozak will 
seldom venture to expose himself against a Turk or a 
Tartar, of whom he commonly has neither the address 
nor the vigour: besides, his horse is neither sufficiently 
supple, nor swift, nor sure-footed ; but in the end his 
obstinate perseverance will tire the most active horse- 
man, and harass the most frisky steed, especially if it 
be in a large plain, after a defeat. All the Kozaks, 
however, are not badly armed and ill mounted. Seve- 
ral of them keep the arms and horses which they may 
have been able to obtain by conquest in a campaign ; 
but, in general, they had rather sell them, preferring . 
their patient ponies and their light pikes. As for their 
officers, they are almost all well mounted, and many 
of them have good and magnificent arms, resembling 
in that respect the ‘Turks and Poles. 

The Kozaks, if we except the Tschugnief brigade, 
never fight in a line. They are scattered by platoons, 
at the head, on the flanks, and in the rear of the army, 
sometimes at considerable distances. They do the duty 
of advanced guards, videttes, and patroles. Their acti- 
vity and vigilance are incredible. They creep and fer- 
ret every where with a boldness and address of which 
none but ‘those who have seen them can obtain an idea. 
Their numerous swarms form, as it were, an atmosphere 
round the camps and armies on a march, which they se- 
cure from all surprise, and from every unforeseen attack. 
Nothing cscapes their piercing and experienced eye ; 
they divine, as if by instinct, the places fit for ambus- 
cades; theyread on the trodden grass the number of men 
and horses that have passed; and from the traces, more 
or less recent, they know how to calculate the time of 
their passing. A bloodhound follows not better the 
scent of his game. In the immense plains from Azof to 
the Danube, in those monotonous solitudes covered with 
tufted and waving grass, where the eye meets with no 
tree, no object that can obstruct it, and whose melan- 
choly uniformity is only now and then interrupted by 
infectious bogs and quagmires, torrents overgrown with 
briars, and insulated hillocks, the ancient graves of un- 
known generations; in those deserts, in skort, the roam- 
ing Kozak never misses his way. By night, the stars 
direct his solitary course. Ifthe sky is clear, healights 
from his horse at the first £urgan that chance throws in 
his way; through a long habit of exercising his sight in 
the dark, or even by the help of feeling alone, he dis- 
tinguishes the herbs and plants which thrive best on the 
declivity of the hillock expesed to the north or to the 
south. He repeats this examination as frequently as 
the opportunity offers, and, in this manner, he follows 
or finds again the direction which he ought to take for 
regaining his camp, his troop, or lis dwelling. or any 
other place to which he is bound. By day, the sun is 
his surest guide; the breath of the winds, of which he 
knows the periodical course, (it being pretty regular in 
thesecountries), likewise serves himas atompass to steer 
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Russia by, As anew species of augury, the Kozak not un- 
‘-—y~-" willingly interrogates the birds; their number, their 


species, their flight, their cry, indicate to him the pro- 


* ximity of a spring, a rivulet, or a pool; a habitation, a 
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herd, or an army. Those clouds of Kozaks which en- 
compass the Russian armies for the safety of their en- 
campments, or of their marches, are not less formidable 
tothe enemy. Their resistless vigilance, their rash cu- 
riosity, their sudden attacks, alarm him, harass him in- 
cessantiy, and incessantly watch and controul his mo- 
tions. In general action, the Kozaks commonly keep 


of the court at a distance, and are spectators of the battle; they 
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wait for its issue, in order to take to flight, or te set 
out in pursuit of the vanauished, among whom their 
long pike makes a great slaughter. + 
_ To the account, given under Cossacs, of the inha- 
bitants of the Ukraine, we may add the following par- 
ticulars, which, though anonymous, appear to be ac- 
curately stated. | | 
When a young woman, in tie Ukraine, feels a ten- 
der passion fer a young man, she goes to his parents, and 
says to him, ‘‘ Pomagac- bog,” (be you blessed of God). 
She then sits down, and addressing herself to the object 
of her affection, makes her declaration of love in the 
following terms: “ Ivan, (Theodore or whatever else 
may be his name) the goodness I see written in your 
countenance, isasufficient assurance to me, that you are 
capable of ruling and loving a wife; and your excellent 
qualities encourage me to hope, that you will make a 
good gospodar (husband or master}. It is in this belief, 
that I have taken the resolution to come and beg you, 
with all due humility, to accept me for your spouse. ” 
She afterwards addresses the father and mother in 
words to the same efiect; and solicits them earnestly to 
consent to the inarriage. Jfshe mects with a refusal, 
or apology, she answers, that she will not quit the 
house, till she shall have married the object of her love. 
Sometimes the parents persist in their refusal; but if 
the girl be obstinate, and have patience to stay a few 
days or weeks in the house, they ave not only torced 
to give their consent, }put. frequentiy to persuade their 
son to marry her. Besides, the young man is generally 
moved by her perseverance and afiection, and gradually 
accustoms himself to the idea of making her his wife; 
go that the young female pessants of the Ukraine sel- 
dom fail of being provided with a husband to their mind, 
if they do but possess a tolerable share of constancy. 
There is no fear of their being obliged to leave the 
house of the youth whom they prefer; the parents never 
think of employing force, hecause they believe, that by 
so doing, they should draw down the vengeance of 
heaven upon their heads; and to this consideration is 
added, the fear of offending the gir}’s family, who would 
uot fail to resent such behaviour as a grievous affront. 


(o) The isthmus by which the peninsula of tre Kiimea is connected with the main land, is commanded by a 
fortress called by the Russians Perekop, i. e. an entrenchment of the isthmus, and by the Tartars, Or-Kapi, 
the gate of the fortification. As this fortress has been mentioned only in a cursory manner, in our article 
Crimea ; and as, from its commanding the entrance into the Krimea from the main land, it is a place of great 
importance, we shall here.give some account of it from the travels of Professor Pallas. , , 

The only entrance into the Krimea by land is over a bridge, and through an arched stone gate, both erected at 
‘the side of the-fortress. Contiguous to the gate, in an eastern direction, and within the precincts of the fosse, is 
‘the fortress of Perckop. This isa model of irregular fortification, which, together with the walls of the deep ditch, 


known to sleep for upwards of 24 hours. + 037 


It sometimes happens, that the lord of a village in 
the Ukraine, gives the peasants a dance before his door, 
and joins in it himself, with his wives and children. 
(Let it be observed, that most of the villages in the 
Ukraine are surrounded with thick woods, in which the | 
peasantry conceal themselves in the summer, when | 
afraid of a visit from the Tartars). Although the pea- 
sants are serfs, they have possessed, from time inime- 
morial, the night of carrying off any young woman they 
like from the dance, not excepting even the daughters 
of their lords, provided they do it with sufficient dex- 
terity ; for otherwise their hves pay the forfeit of their 
temerity. On these occasions they watch an oppor- 
tunity of seizing their prey, and hasten to conceal 
themselves in the thickest parts of the neighbouring 
woods. Ifthey can find means to stay there 24 hours 
undiscovered, the rape remains unpunished, and they 
are at hberty to marry the young woman, provided she 
consents ; but if taken before that time expires, they 
are beheaded without farther ceremony. 

On Easter Monday, early in the morning, the young 
men assemble in the streets, lay hold of all the young 
girls they meet with, and pour five or six buckets of 
water on their heads. This sport is not permitted later 
than 12 o'clock. The day after, the girls take their 
revenge; but as they are inferior in strength, they are 
forced to have recourse to stratagem. They hide them- 
selves five or six in a house, with each a jug of water in 
her hand, a little girl standing sentry, and giving the 
signal when she sees a young man approach. In an 
instant the others rush out; surround him with loud 
acclamations ; two or three of the strongest lay hold 
of him; the neighbouring detachments arrive, and the 
poor devil is almost drowned with the torrents of wa- 
ter that are poured upon his head. 

The men have also another amusement on Easter 
Monday. ‘hey mieet in the morning, and go in a 
body to the lord of the manor, to whom they make a 
present of fowls, and other poultry. The lord, in re- 
turn, knocks out the head of a cask of brandy, places 
it in the court-yard, aud ranges the peasants around. 

He then takes a large ladle, fills it, and drinks to the 
eldest of the company, who pledges him; and thus it 
passes from hand to hand, and from mouth to mouth, 
till the cask is empty. If this happens at an early 
sour, the lord sends for another, which is treated in 
the same way; for he is bound to entertain the pea- 
sants till sunset. But as soon as the sun sinks beneath 
the horizon, the signal of retreat is given; and those + Mont 
who are able walk away. ‘The rest pass the night in Magasi 
the open air; end in this manner, some have been or 4 


We have already given a general account of the Kri- Tartars 
mea and itsinhabitants. See Crimea (0). We shall the Kn 
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The Krimea is inhabited by three classes of Tartars. 
The first of these are called Nagays, and are a remnant 
of that numerous horde which was lately distinguished 
by the name of Kubanian Tartars, as they formerly oc- 
cupied the district of Kuban, to the east of the sea of 
Azof. These Nagays, like their kinsmen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mouut Caucasus, live in small huts con- 
structed of felt, the largest of which are from 4 to 5% 
archines in diameter, and cannot be taken to pieces, but 
are placed by two men on carriages, and thus removed 
from one place to another. They have a vent hole for 
an outlet to the smoke ; and to this is applied a cover 
with a handle, from which a line is suspended, for the 
purpose of occasionally closing and opening the aperture. 
Mats of reeds and wooden work, much withered and 
smoked, are employed to line the sides of the huts ; for 
as these tribes are destitute of timber, they are obliged 
to purchase it from Taurida at a considerable expense. 

The dress of the men consists of sheep skins, and a 
eoarse kind of cloth, with small round caps, made of 
Jamb skins, and reaching no lower than the ears. The 
women are dressed in close vests, over which is worn a 
loose flowing gown with hanging sleeves. The girls ge- 
nerally wear Circassian caps ; and married women have 
their heads covered with a veil. To their shoes are 
sometimes attached cross pieces, so as to raise them 
considerably from the ground. 

In conformity with the usage of all Asiatic nations, a 
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kalim or marriage portion, consisting, among the opu- 
lent, of 40 mares, two horses completely caparisoned, 
a suit of armour, a gun, and a sabre, is delivered up to 
the father of the bride on the cclebration of the nup- 
tials. The language of the Nagays is said to vary in 
many respects from that spoken in Taurida; which lat- 
ter is a Turkish dialect. ‘These people possess more 
activity and vivacity than the inhabitants of Taurida; 
but they are also more rapacious and ungovernable, 
and retain a strong predilection for a wandering life. 
In summer they travel with their flocks along the banks 
of the rivulets, where they sow wheat and millet in re- 
mote places, and neglect all further cultivation tiil the 
time of harvest. On the return of winter they again 
approach the sea of Azof, near which they find grass 
preserved for forage, and perhaps a remaining supply of 
that hay which they had tormerly made in the valleys. 

The features of these people show them to be the 
unmixed descendants of the Mongolian Tartars, who 
formed the bulk of the army of Tschinghis-khan, which 
invaded Russia and the Krimea. 

The second class of the Krimean inhabitants consists 
of those Tartars who inhabit the heaths or steppes, as 
far as the mountains, especially on the north side, and 
who in the district of Pcrekop, where they are still un- 
mixed, retain many traces of the Mongolian counte- 
nance, with a thinly scattered beard. They devote 
themselves to the rea::ag of cattle, to a greater extent 
than the mountaineers, but are at the same time hus~ 
bandmen, though they pay no attention to gardening. 
In 
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is constructed entirely of freestone. 
the line of defence. 


It forms an oblong square, extending along the trench which terminates. 
On the side adjoining this line, there are no outworks ; but on the other three sides, the 


fort is strengthened by an additional deep fosse, the whole amounting to 158 fathoms in length, and 85 in 
breadth, computing from the fosse of the line. At the north-western angle there is a pentagonal bastion, 
serving as an outwork ; another of a hexagonal form on the south-west, and a third with two angles at the 
south-east; but at the north-eastern angle the hexagonal bastion is farther extended into the fosse, so as to 
cover a narrow passage leading to a deep and excellent spring, that rises between this ditch and the interior 
fortification. The chief entrance into the fortress is near the southern curtain, on the side of which a project- 
ing demibastion has been erected ; but another outlet has been contrived at the eastern extremity. | 

The houses of the suburbs of Perekop were formerly dispersed in a very irregular manner on the southern 
side of the fortress ; but they are at present situated at a distance of three versts within the country. In the 
vicinity of the gate, however, there are only a few houses, partly within and partly without the iine, inhabit- 
ed by Russian officers appointed at the salt magazine, or by those belonging to the garrison. Since the year ~ 
1797, the garrison of Perekop has been considerably increased. 

Although the Krimea is at present united to Russia, Perekop will, on many accounts, always remain a post . 
of the greatest consequence ; in some respects to Russia, and in others to the Krimea. If, for instance, the 
plague should ever spread its baneful influence into Krim-Tartary, (an event which the constant trade carried 
on with Constantinople and Anatolia may easily produce), or, if seditious commotions should arise among the 
Tartars, whose loyalty is still doubtful; in these cases Perekop would effectually secure the empire, by closely 
shutting the barrier. On the other hand, this fortress not only renders every attempt at desertions from the 
Krimea into Russia very difficult ; but if, in future the project of opening free ports should be realized, and 
thus the important commerce from the Black sea to tne Mediterranean and to Anatolia, be vigorously promot- 
ed, Perekop would then afford the most convenient situation for a custom-house. Farther, if the best ports 
of the Krimea were appointed, in the same manner as those of Toulon and Marseilles have been selected for 
all the southern parts of France, in order to establish places of quarantine for all ships navigating the Black 
Sea and that of Azof, so that all vessels destined for Taganrok, Kherson, and Odessa, should be obliged to 
perform a certain quarantine at Sevastopol, Theodosia, aud Kertsk, as has already been twice proposed ; the 
important pass of Perekop would for ever secure the open and more populous provinces of the interior parts of 
the empire from that terrible scourge, the plague. Thus, all danger might be obviated, not only from the sea 
of Azot, the coasts of which are in every direction exposed to the contagion, so that they can with difficulty 
be protected ; but also from the ports of Kherson, Nicolaef, and Odessa. At the same time, the expeuse of. 
maintaining various places for quarantines might be greatly reduced, and complete institutions of this nature 
he speedily established. See Pallas’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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ed bricks of clay, and make use of dry dung as fuel. 
Of this they prepare large quantities, and pile it up in- 
to stacks like peat or turf, to serve them during win- 
ter. Nearer to the mountains, these Tartars, as well 
as the nobles, are more intermixed with the Turkish 
race, and exhibit few of the Kalmuk Mongolian fea- 
tures. This is partieularly the ease with the Krimean 
nobility, in whom these peculiarities of feature are al- 
most entirely obliterated. See Pallas’s Travels, vol. ii. 
Plate 21. 
The third elass of Krimean Tartars comprehends 
the inhabitants of the southern valleys, a mixed race, 
which seems to have originated from the remnants of 
various nations crowded together in these regions at 
the eonquest of the Krimea by the armies of the Mon- 
golian leaders. These people generally display a very 
singular eountenanee, having a strongcr beard, but 
Jighter hair, than the other Tartars, by whom they 
are not eonsidered as true deseendants of’ the Tar- 
tar race, but are distinguished by the eontemptuous 
name of Tat (or renegado.) By their eostume, they 
are remarkably distinguished from the seeond elass, or 
heath Tartars; the men among these latter wearing 
outer garments, very like the loose eoats or jackets 
worn by the European peasants, with round elcse eaps ; 
while the Tartars of the valleys wear the usual eastern 
dress, with turbans. The drese and veils of the wo- 
men are, however, alike in both elasses. See Pallas’s 
Travels, vol. ii. Plates 12, 20, and 22. Their houses 
or huts are partly under ground, being generally eon- 
structed against the steep precipices of mountains, 
with one half excavated from the earth or roek, and 
only the front raised with rough stones. ‘They have 
also a flat roof eovered with earth. 

There are among these people skilful vinedressers 
and gardeners; but they are too indalent to undertake 
new plantations, and avail theniselves only of those 
trees whieh have been left by their predecessors. "They 
also eultivate flax and tobaceo; objects of eulture 
whieh are unknown to the Tartars of the heatlis. 

In the costume of the Tartars inhabiting the plains, 
there is some variety. Young persons, especially those 
of noble or wealthy families, dress nearly in the Cir- 
cassian, Polish, or Kozak fashion, with short or slit 
sleeves in the upper garment. The nobility of more 
advanced age wear unslit sleeves, like the comman Tar- 
tars ; and old men suffer the whole beard to grow, where- 
as the young and middle-aged wear only whiskers. 
Their legs and feet are dressed in half-boots of Mo- 
rocco or other leather, or they use stockings of the 
same material, espeeially in the towns; and over these 
are worn slippers or clogs, and, in dirty weather, a 
sort of stilt-shoes, like those deseribed in the dress of 
the Nagays. ‘Their heads are either entirely shaved, 
or have the hair eut very short ; and they wear a high 
cap, generally green, edged with black or gray lamb- 
skin, and quilted at the top with cotton. This cap is 
never moved by way of compliment. Those who have 
performed their pilgrimage to Mecea, are distinguish- 
ed by a white handkerehief round the edge of the cap, 
this being the mark of a hadshi or pilgrim. 

The physiognomy of the true Tauridan Tartars bears 
a great resemblance to that of the Turks, and of most 
Europeans. There are handsome, tall, robust people 
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Russia. Ip situations destitute of stone, they build with unbak- 
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among them, and few are inclined to corpulency; Russe, 
their eomplexion is rather fair, and their hair black ——— 


or dark brown. 

The dress of the Tartar women of these two latter 
classes is very different from that of the Nagays. They 
are in general of low stature, owing probably to the 
state of confinement in whieh they are kept during the 
early part of their lives, though their features are tole- 
rably handsome. Young women wear wide drawers, 
a shift reaching to their ancles, open before, and drawn 
together at the neek ; a gown of striped silk, with long 
sleeves, and adorned with broad trimmings embroider- 
ed with gold. They have also an upper garment of 
some appropriate eolour, with short thick Turkish 
sleeves edged with gold lace, ermine, or other fur. 
Both girls and married women fasten their gowns with 
a heavy girdle, having in front two large buekles of 
embossed or filligree work, such as were formerly in 
fashion among the Russian ladies at St Petersburgh 
and Moseow. Their hair is braided behind into seve- 
ral loose tresses; and the head is covered, either with 
a small red cap, or with a handkerehief erossed below 
the chin. Their fingers are adorned with rings, and 
their nails tinged of a reddish-brown eolour, with a 
dye stuff called Ana (derived from the dawsonia) im- 
ported from Constantinople for that purpose. Paint 
is rarely employed by young women. 

Married women eut off their hair obliquely over their 
eyes, and leave two loeks also eut transversely, hanging 
down their eheeks ; they lkewise bind a long narrow 
strip of cloth round the head, within the ends of whieh 
they eonfine the rest of the hair, and turn it up from 
behind, braiding it intwo large tresses. Like the Per- 
sians, they dye their hair of a reddish brown with za. 
Their under garment is more open below, but in other 
respects similar to that of the unmarried women, as are 
their upper dress and girdle. They paint their faces 
red with eoehineal ; and by way of white paint, they 
use an oxide of tin, carefully prepared in sniall earthen 
pipkins over a dung fire. They also dye the white of 
the eye blue, with a preparation of copper finely pul- 
verized ; and by a partieular proeess they ehange the 
colour of their hair and eyebrows to a shining black, 
which is retained for several months. At weddings, 
or on other solemn occasions, the wealthy females fur- 
ther ornament their faces with flowers of gold leaf; eo- 
lour their hands and feet, as far as. the wrists and an- 
cles, of an orange hue; and destroy all the hairs on 
the body with a mixture of orpiment and lime. 

Both married and single women wear yellow half- 
boots or stoekings of Moroeeo leather; and for walk- 
ing, they use red slippers with thick soles, and in dirty 
weather put on stilt-shoes. Abroad, they wear a kind 
of undress gown of a loose texture, manufaetured by 
theinselves of white wool ; wrap several coloured Tur- 
key or white eotton handkerchiefs round their heads, 
and tie them below the ehin ; and over all they throw 
a white linen cloth reaching half way down the arms, 
drawing it over the faee with their right hand, so that 
their blaek eyes alone are visible. They avoid as 
much as possible the eompany of men; and when they 
aecidentally meet a man in the street, they avert their 
faee, or turn towards the wall. 

Polygamy rarely oeeurs, even among the nobles, and 
more wealthy inhabitants of the towns; yet there are 
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Male and female slaves are not eom- 
mon in this eountry; but the nobility support numerous 
idle attendants, and thus impoverish their estates; while 
their ehief pride consists in rich and beautiful apparel 
for themselves and their wives, and in handsome equi- 
pages for riding to town, being aecompanied bya train of 
domesties, who follow them on every excursion, though 
the chief employment of the latter is that of giving 
their master his pipe at lus demand, standing in his 
presenee, or assisting him to dress, and, in all other re- 
spects, living in the same indolent manner as their lords. 
Another souree of expense is the purchase of elegant 
swords, and espeeilally of exceilent blades; the distine- 
tion between the different sorts of which, together with 
their names, constitute among the nobles a complete 
scienee. They are also great admirers of beautiful and 
costly tobaceo-pipes, together with expensive mouth- 
pieces of milk-white amber, that are likewise used by 
the Turks, and of tubes of eurious woods ; but the hal- 
lian, or the pride of the Persians, is searcely known 
here; and the Tartars employ only small ornamental 
bowls made of clay, whieh are almost every moment 
filled with fine-cut leaf-tobaeco. The generality of 
these noble lords, or Murses, were so ignorant, that they 
could neither read nor write; and instead of signing 
their names, they substituted an impression of their rings, 
on which a few Turkish words are engraven. Some of 
the young nobility, however, are beginning to study not 
only the Russian language, of whieh they perceive the 
necessity; but also apply themselves more sedulousl y to 
reading and writing, and thus become more civilized. 
The expense of wearing apparel for the women shut up 
in their harems is, aceording to their manner and for- 
tune, little inferior to that of Europeans; with this 
single difference, that the fashions among the former are 
not liable to ehange. Even the wives of the common 
Tartars arc sometimes dressed in silks and stuffs, em- 
broidered with gold, which are imported from Turkey. 
In consequenee of such extravaganee, and the extrenie 
idleness of the labouring elasses, there are very few 
wealthy individuals among the Tartars. Credulity and 
inactivity are the prineipal traits in the Tartar charae- 
ter. To sit witli a pine in their hands, frequently 
Without smoking, for many hours. on a shady bank, or 
on a hill, though totally devoid of all taste for the 
beauties of nature, and looking straight before them ; 
or, if at work, to make long pauses, and above all to do 
nothing, constitute their supreme enjoyments: for this 
mode of life, a foundation is probably laid by edueating 
their boys in the harems. Hunting alone occasionally 
exeites a temporary activity in the Murses, who pur- 
sue their prey with the large speeies of greyhound, 
very common in the Krimea; or with falcons and 
hawks. 

The language and mode of writing of the real Tar- 
tars differ little from those of the Turks; but the lan- 
guage of the Nagays deviates eonsiderably from that of 
the other ‘Tartars, as they have retained numerous Mon- 
golian phrases, and make use of an ancient mode of 
writing ealled shagaltat. 

The food of the Krimean Tartars is rather artificial 
for so unpolished a nation. Among the most esteemed 
delicacies are, forced nicat-balls wrapped in green vine 
& sorrel leaves, and called sarma; various fruits, as cu- 
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cumbers, quinees, or apples, filled with minced meat ; 
dulma ; stuffed cucumbers; dishes of melons, badilshar, 
and hibiscus esculentus, or bamia, prepared in various 
ways with spices or saffron ; all of which are served up 
with rice; also pelaw, or rice, boiled in meat-broth, till 
it becomes dry ; fat mutton and lamb, both boiled and 
roasted, &e.: eolt’s flesh is likewise considered as a 
dainty; and horse flesh is more eommonly eaten by the 
Nagays, who are still attached to their ancient custom. 
The Tartars rarely kill horned eattle: mutton and 
goat's flesh constitute the food of the common people, 
espceially in the eountry, together with preparations of 
milk and eggs; butter, (whieh they ehurn and preserve 
in the dry stomachs of oxen); a kind of pelaw, made 
either of dried or bruised unripe wheat, and whieh they 
eall bulgur ; and, lastly, their bread is generally eom- 
posed of mixed grain. ‘Their ordinary beverage is made 
by triturating and dissolving eheese in water ; the for- 
mer of whieli is ealled yasma, being prepared from coa~ 
gulated milk, or yvgurt ; but the fashionable intoxicat- 
ing drink is an ill-tasted and very strong beer, or busa, 
brewed of ground millet. Many persons also drink a 
spirituous liquor, arraki, which the Tartar mountaineers 
distil from various kinds of fruit, partieularly plums. It 
is also extraeted from sloes, dogberries, elder-berries, 
and wild grapes, but never from the eommon eherry. 
They hkewise boil the expressed juiee of apples and 
pears into a kind of marmalade, bekmess, of the con- 
sistenee of a syrup, or that of grapes into nardenk, as 
it is ealled ; the latter preparation is a favourite deli- 
eacy, and eagerly purelhased by the Tartars of the 
steppes; henee great quantities of it are imported in 
decal easks from Anatolia, at a very cheap rate, fo: the 
purpose of eonverting it into brandy. _ 

In consequenee of their temperate, simple, and care- 
less habits, the warm clothing which they wear through. 
out the summer, and the little fatigue which they uu- 
dergo, the Tartars are liable to few diseases, and, in 
particular, are gencrally exempted from the intermit- 
tent and bilious remittent fevcrs whieh eommonly prove 
so fatal to foreigners and new settlers in the Krinea. 
Indeed, few disorders, exeept the itch and rheumatism, 
prevail ainong them, and niany of them attain to a vi- 
gorous old age. The true leprosy, which is by the 
Ural Kozaks termed the Krimean disease, never occurs 
in this peninsula. * 
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As a nustress: market must be a eurious subject to the Market for 


polished nations of Europe, we shall give a specimen 
of the manner in whieh it is carried on at ‘Flreodosia, 
in the words of Mr Keelman, a Gernran merchant, as 
related by Mrs Guthrie. ‘ The fair Cireassians,” says 
Mr Keelman, “of whom three were offered me for sale 
in 1768, were brought from their ow chamber into 
mine (as we all lodged in the same inn), one-after an- 
other, by the Armenian mereliant who had to dispose of" 
them. ‘The first was very well dressed, and had her 
face eovered in tlie oriental style. She kissed my hand 
by order of the master, and then walked baekward and 
forward in the room, to show me her fine shape, her 
pretty small foot, and her elegant carnage. She next 
lified up her veil, and absolutely surprised me by her 
extreme beauty. Her hair was’ fair, with fine large 
blue eyes, her nose a little aquiline, with pouting red 
lips. Her features were regular, her eorhplexion fair 
and delicate, and her cireeks covered. with a fine natu- 
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ral vermilion, of which she took care to convince me 
by rubbing them hard with a cloth. Her neck I 
thought a little too long; but, to make amends, the 
finest bosom and tecth in the world sct off the other 
charms of this beautiful slave, for whom the Armenian 
asked 4000 Turkish piasters (about 800/. sterling), but 
permitted me to feel her pulse, to convince me she was 
in perfect health ; after which she was ordered away, 
when the merchant assured me, that slie was a pure 
virgin of 18 years of age. 

‘* IT was more surprised than I ought to have been 
at the perfect indifference with which the inhabitants of 
Theodosia beheld this traffic in beauty, that had shock- 
ed me so much, and at their assuring me, when I seemed 
affected at the practice, that it was the ouly method 
which parents had of bettering the state of their hand- 


some daughters, destined at all events tothe haram ; for 


that the rich Asiatic gentleman who pays 4000 piasters 
for a beautiful mistress, treats and prizes her as an earth- 
ly houri, in perfect conviction that his success with the 
houris of Paradise entirely depends on his behaviour to 
the sistcrhood on earth, who will bear testimony against 
him in case of ill usage ; in short, that, by bcing dispo- 
sed of to rich-mussulmans, they were sure to live in af- 
fluence and ease the rest of their days, and in a state by 
no means degrading in Mahometan countries, where 
their prophet has permitted the seraglio. But that, on 
the contrary, if they fell into the hands of their own 
feudal lords, the barbarous inhabitants of their own 
native mountains, which it is very difficult for beauty 
to escape, their lot was comparatively wretched, as 
those rude chieftains have very little of either respect 
or generosity towards the fair sex.” * 

RUST, the calx or oxide of a metal, iron, for in- 
stancc, formed by exposure to the air, or by corroding 
and dissolving its superficial parts by some menstruum. 
Water is the great instrument or agent in producing 
rust; and hence oils, and other fatty bodies, secure 
metals from rust; water being no menstruum for oil, 
and therefore not able to make its way through it. 
Almost all metals are liable to rust. The rust of iron 
is net merely an oxide of that metal; it contains, be- 
sides, a portion of carbonate. 

RUSTIC, in Architecture, implies a manner of 
building in imitation of nature, rather than according 
to the rules of art. See ARCHITECTURE. 

Rustic Gods, dit rusticz, in antiquity, were the gods 
of the country, or those who presided over agriculture, 
&c. Varro invokes the 12 diz consentes, as the princi- 
pal among the rustic gods; viz. Jupiter, Tellus, the 
Sun, Moon, Ceres, Bacchus, Rubigus, Flora, Minerva, 
Venus, Lympha, and Good Luck. Besides these 12 
arch-rustic gods, there were an infinity of lesser ones ; 
as Pales, Vertumnus, Tutelina, Fulgor, Sterculius, 
Mellona, Jugatinus, Collinus, Vallonia, ‘Terminus, Syl- 
vanus, and Priapus. Struvius adds the Satyrs, Fauns, 
Sileni, Nymphs, and even Tritons; and gives the em- 
pire over all the rustic gods to the god Pan. 

Rustic Order, that decorated with rustic quoins, 
rustic work, &c. 

Rustic Work, js where the stones in the face, &c. of 
a building, instead of being smooth, are hatched, or 

icked with the point of a hammer, 

RUSTRE, in Heraldry, a bearing of a diamond 
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shape, pierced through in the middle with a round 
hole. See Herarpry. 

RUT, in hunting, the venery or copulation of deer. 

RUTA, lve; a genus of plants belonging to the de- 
candria class; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 26th order, Multisiique. See Botany Index. 

Rue lias a strong ungrateful smell, and a bitterish.pe- 
netrating taste: the leaves, when full of vigour, are ex- 
tremcly acrid, insomuch asto inflame and blister theskin, 
if much handled. With regard to their medicinal vir- 
tues, they are powerfully stimulating, attenuating, and 
detergent ; and hence, in cold phlegmatic habits, they 
quicken the circulation, dissolve tenacious juices, open 
obstructions of the excretory glands, and promote the 
fluid secretions. The writers on the materia medica in 
general have entertained a very high opinion of the vir- 
tues of tlus plant. Boerhaave is full of its praises ; par- 
ticularly of the essential oil, and the distilled water co- 
hobated or re-distilled several times from fresh parcels of 
the herb. After extravagantly commending other wa- 
ters prepared in this manner, he adds, with regard to 
that of ruc, that the greatest commendations he can be- 
stow upon it fall short of its merit: “ What medicine 
(says he) can be more efficacious for promoting sweat 
and perspiration, for the cure of the hysteric passion 
and ef epilepsies, and for expelling poison?” What- 
ever service ruc may be of in the two last cases, it un- 
doubtedly has its use in the others: the cohobated wa- 
ter, however, is not the most efficacious preparation of 
it. An extract made by rectified spirit contains in a 
small compass the whole virtues of the rue, this men- 
struum taking up by infuston all the pungency and 
flavour of the plant, and elevating nothing in distilla- 
tion. With water, its peculiar flavour and warmth 
arise; the bitterness, and a considerable share of the 
pungency, remaining behind. 

Rura Baga, or Swedish turnip. For the mode of 
cultivation, see AGRICULTURE Jndex. 

Boox or RUTH, a canonical book of the Old Tes- 
timent ; being a kind of appendage to the book of 
Judges, and an introduction to those of Samuel ; and 
having its title from the person whose story is here 
principally related. In this story are observable the 
ancieut rights of kindred and redemption; and the 
manner of buying the inheritance of the deceased, 
with other particulars of great note and antiquity. 
The canonicalness of this book was never disputed ; 
but the learned are not agreed about the epocha of 
the history it relates. Ruth,the Moabitess is found in 
the genealogy of our Saviour. Matth. i. 5. 

RUTILUS. See Cyprinus, Icutuyvoiocy Index. 

RUTHERGLEN, or by contraction RuGieEn, the 
head borough of the nether ward of Lanarkshire in Scot- 
land, is situated in N. Lat. 55° 51’, and W. Long. 
4° 13’; about two miles south-east of Glasgow, and 
nine west of Hamilton. Few towns in Scotland can lay 
greater claim to antiquity than Rutherglen. Maitland, 
in his History of the Antiquities of Scotland, vol.i. p. 92, 
tells us, that it was founded by a King Reuther, from 
whom it derived its name; and a tradition of the same 
import prevails among the inhabitants. But without 
laying any stress on the authority of tradition, which is 
often false and always doubtful, we find, from several 
original charters still preserved, that it was erected into 
. a 
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‘uth aq royal borough by King David I. about the year 
glen, miGc. , 
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The territory under the jurisdiction of the borough 
was extensive, and the inhabitants enjoyed many distin- 
guished privileges, whicli were however gradually wrest- 
ed from them, by pelitical influence, in favour of Glas- 
gow, which in latter times rosc into consequence by 
trade and manufactures. ‘The ancient dimensions of 
the place arc now unknown ; but in the fields and gar- 
dens towards the east, the foundations of houses are oc- 
casionally discovered. It is now of a very reduced sizc, 
consisting but of one principal street and a few lancs, 
aud containing about 1631 inhabitants. 

About 150 yards to the south of the mam strcet is 
a kind of lane, known by the name of Dins-dykes. A 
circumstance which befel the unfortunate Queen Mary, 
immediately after her forces were routed at the battle 
of Langside, has ever since continued to characterise 
this place with an indelible mark of opprobrium. Her 
majesty, during the battle, stood on a rising ground 
about a mile from Rutherglen. She no sooner saw her 
army defeated than she took her precipitate flight to the 
south. Dins-dykes unfortunately lay in her way. Two 
rustics, wlio were at tliat instant cutting grass hard by, 
seeing her majesty fleeing in haste, rudely attempted to 
intercept her, and threatened to cut her in pieces with 
their scythes if she presumed to proceed a step further. 
Neither beauty, nor even royalty itself, can at all times 
secure the unfortunate when they have to do with the 
unfeeling or the revengeful. Telicf, however, was at 
hand; and her majesty proceeded in her flight. 

Adjoining to a lane called the Back-row stood the 
castle of Rutherglen, originally buiit at a period coeval, 
it is reported, with the foundation of the tewn. This 
ancient fortress underwent several sieges during the un- 
happy wars in the days of King Robert Bruce, and it 
remained a place of strength until tlic battle of Lang- 
side; soon after which it was destroyed by order of 
the regent, to revenge himself on the Hamilton family, 
in whose custedy it then was. The foundations of the 
buildings are now erascd, and the site converted inte 
dvelling-houses and gardens. | 

The church of Rutherglen, an ancient building of the 
Saxon-Gothic style, was rendcred famous by two trans- 
actions, in which the fate of Sir William Wallace and 
his country was decply cencerned. In it a truce was 
concluded between Scotland and England in the year 
1297 (Henry’s Life of Wallace, book vi. verse 862.), 
and in it Sir John Montcath bargained with the Eng- 

lish to betray Wallace his friend and companion. (Life 

of Wallace, book xi. verse 796.) This ancient build- 

, ing having become incommodious, was, in 1794, pulled 

down, and one of a modern style was erectcd in its 

| | place. Buried in the area were found vast quantities 
of human boncs, and some relics of antiquity. 

| No borough probably in Britain possesses a political 

4 constitution or sett more free and unembarrassed than 

Rutherglen. It was anciently under the influence of a 

Self-elected magistracy, many of whom lived ata distance 

from the borough, and who continued long in office 

without interruption. Negligence on the one hand, and 

an undue exertion of power on the other, at length ex- 


cited the burgesscs, about the middle of the last century, . 


to apply an effectual remedy to this evil. The commu- 
| nity who, at that period, possessed the power of reform- 
Vou. XVIII. Part I. ’ 
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ing the abuscs that had long prevailed in the manage- Rather- 
ment of the borough, were much assisted in their exer- pee 
tions by a Mr David Spens, town-clerk, a gentleman Buysch. 
unbiassed by false politics, and who was animated with Ws 
a high degree of true patriotism. Great oppesition was 

at first made to the reform ; but the plan adopted by 

the burgesses was wisely laid, and was prosecuted with 
unremittmng assiluity. They were proof against the 
influence and bribery of a party that struggled to con- 

tinuc the old practice ; and having at length surmount- 

ed cvery difficulty, they formed a new constitution or. 

sett for the borough, which, in 1671, was approved of 

by all the inhabitants of the town, and afterwards in- 

scrted in the records of the gcneral convention of the 

royal boroughs of Scotland. 

Rutherglen, in conjunction with Glasgow, Renfrew, 
and Dumbarten, sends a member to the British parlia- 
ment. The fairs of this town are generally well attcnd-: 
ed, and have long been famous fora great show of horses, 
of the Lanarkshire breed, which are esteemed the best 
draught horses in Britain. .The inhabitants of this bo- 
rough still retain some customs of a very remote anti-. 
quity. Onc of tlicse is the making of Rutherglen sour 
cakes. The operation is attended with some peculiar 
rites, which lead us to conclude that the practice is of 
Pagan origin. An account of these rites is given in 
Ure’s History of Rutherglen and Kilbride, p. 94. from 
whence we have taken thc above account of this place, 
and which we do not hesitate to recommend to the at- 
tention of such of our readers as are fond of natural and 
local history, being persuaded that tley will find it te 
be both an useful and entertaining performance. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, is the smallest county in Eng- 
land, being but 40 miles ia circumference ; in which 
are two towns, 48 pariskes, end in 1811, 3402 houses, 
and 16,380 inhabitants. However, for quality it may 
be comparcd with any other county ; the air being good, 
and the soil fertile both for tillage and pastures ; and 
it not only affords plenty of corn, but feeds a great 
number of horned cattle and sheep. It is well watered 
with brooks ahd rivulets; and the principal rivers are 
the Wcland and the Wash. It is bounded on the east 
by Lincolnshire; on the south by the river Weland, 
which parts it from Northamptonshire; and on the 
west and north by Leicestershire. It has only two 
market-towns ; namely, Okeham, where the assizes and 
sessions are held, and Uppingham. 

RUYSCH, Freperic, onc of the most eminent ana- 
tomists of which Holland can boast, was born at thie 
Hague in 1638. After making great progress at home, 
he repaired to Leyden, and thcre prosecuted the study 
of anatomy and botany. He studied next at Franekcr, 
where he obtained the degrce of doctor of physic. He 
then returned to the Hague; and marrying in 1661, 
dedicated his whole time to the study of his profession. 
In 1665 he published a treatise, entitled Diluctdatio val- 
vularum de variis lymphaticis et lacters ; which raised 
his reputation so high, that he was chosen professor of 
anatomy at Amsterdam. This henour he accepted with 
the more pleasure, because his situation at Amsterdam 
would give him easy access to every requisite help for 
cultivating anatomy and natural luistory. Aftcr he set- 
tled in Amsterdam, he was perpetually engaged in dis- 
secting and in examining with the most inquisitive eye. 
the various parts of the human body. He improved tlie 
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Ruyseh. geience of anatomy by new discoveries; in particular, he — rear-admiral, and sent to assist the Portuguese against Ruyter, 
|. found out a way to preserve dead bodies many years the Spaniards. When the enemy came insight, he ad- ve 


on from putrefaction. Ilis anatomical collection was euri- 
ous-and valuabie. He had a series of fcetuses of all 
sizes, from the length of the little finger to that of a 
new-born infant. He had also bodies of full grown per- 
sons of all ages, and a vast number of animals almost of 
every spectes-on the globe, besides a great many other 
natural euriosities. Peter the Great of Russia, in lus 
tour through Tolland in the year 1698, visited Ruyseli, 
and was so eharmed with his eonversation, that lie pass- 
ed whole days with. him; and when the lrour of depar- 
ture eame, he left him with regret. He set so high a 
walue on Ruyseh’s eakinet of curiosities, that when he 
returned to Holland in 1717, he purchased it for 30,000 
fforins, and sent it to- Petersburgh. 

In 1685 he was made professor of medicine, an office 
which he diseharged with great ability. In 1728 he 
got his thigh-bone broken by a fall in his chamber. 
The year before this misfortune happened he had been 
deprived of his son [Tenry, a youth of talents, and well 
skilled in anatomy and botany. He had been created a 
doetor of physic, and was supposed to have assisted his 
father in his discoveries and publieations. Ruysch’s fa- 
mily now consisted only of his youngest daughter. ‘This 
lady had been early inspired. witha passion for anatomy, 
the favourite science of her father and brother, and had 
studied it with success. She was therefore well qualified 
to assist her father in forming a:second collection of eu- 
riosities in natural history and anatomy, which he began 
to make after the emperor of Russia had purchased the 
first. Ruvschis said to have been of'so healthy a con- 
stitution, that though he lived to the age of 98, yet 
during that long period he did not labour under the in- 
firmities of disease above a-month. From the time he 
broke his thigh he was indeed disabled from walking 
without a support; yet he retained his vigour both of 
mind and body without any sensible alteration, till in 
1731 his strength at once deserted:him. Tle died on 
the 22d of February. the same year. His anatomical 
works are printed:in 4 vols 4-to. 

The style of his writings is simple and concise, but 
sometimes inaccurate. Instruction, and not ostentation, 
seems to be his only aim. In anatomy he undoubtedly 
made many diseoveries; but from not being sufficient- 
ly conversant in the writings of other anatomists, he 
published as discoveries what had been known before. 
The Academy of Scienees at Paris in.1727 elected him 
a member in place of Sir Isaac Newton; who was late- 
ly deceased. He was also a member-.of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. 

RUYSCHIA,.a genus of the monogynia order, be- 
Jonging to the pentandria class of plants; and in the 
natural method:ranking with those that are doubtful. . 
See Botany Index. - 

RUYTER, Micnaey ADRIAN, a.distinguished na-. 
val officer, was born at Flessingue, a.town of Zealand, 
in 1607. He entered on a seafaring life when he was. 
only 11 years-old, and was first a.eabin-boy. While he 
advanced successively to the rank of mate, master, and. 
captain, he acquitted himself with ability and honour in. 
all these employments. He repulsed the Irish, who at- 
tempted to take Dublin out of the hands of the Eng- 
sish. He made eight voyages to the West Indies and 
ten to Brazil. He was then promoted to the rank of. 

L. 


vaneed boldly to meet them, and gave such unques- ~~~ 
tionable proofs of valour as drew from the Portuguese 
monarch the warmest applause. ITis gallantry was 

still more eonspicnous before Salee, a town of Barbary. 

With: one single vessel le sailed through the roads of 

that place, in defiance of five Algerine corsairs who 

came to attack him. 

In 1655 a squadron of 70 vessels was despatched 
against the English under the command of Van Tromp, | 
Ruyter, who accompanied the adsmirat in this expedi- 
tion, seeonded him with great skill and bravery in the 
three battles whieh the Inglish so gloriously won. THe 
was afterwards stationed in the Mediterranean, where 
he captured several Turkish vessels. In 1659 he re- 
ceived a commission to join the king of Denmark in his 
war with the Swedes; and he not only maintained his: 
former reputation, but even raised it lrigher. As the 
reward of his serviees, the king of Denmark ennobled’ | 
him and gave hima pension. In 1661 he run ashore @: | 
vessel belonging to Tunis, released 40 Christian slaves, 
made a treaty with the Tunisians, and reduced tlic Al-. : 
gerine corsairs to submission. Tis eountry, as a testi-- | 
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mony of her gratitude for sueh illustrious services, raised 

him to the rank of vice-adiniral and commander in chief. 

To the latter dignity, the highest that could be confer- | 
red upon him, he was well entitled by the signal victory: | 
whieh he obtained over the combined fleets of France: 
and Spain. This battle-was fought in. 1672; about the: 

time of the conquest of Holland. The battle was main-. 

tamed between the English and Dutch with the ob- 
stinate-bravery of nations whieh were aceustomed to dis-. i 
pute the empire of the main. Ruyter having thus made. 

himself master of the sea, eondueted a fleet of Indiamen > 

safely into-the Texel; thus defending and enriching his: 
country, while it had become the prey of hostile invad- 

ers. The next year he had three engagements with 

the fleets of France and England, in which, if possible, . 
his bravery was still more distinguished than ever. 
D’ Estrees, the French vice-admiral, wrote to Colbert tir f 
these words: ‘ I would purehase with my life the glory. 
of De Ruyter.”” But he did not long enjoy the triumphs y: 
whieh he had so honourably won. In an engagement’ | 
with the French Meet off the coast of Sicily, he lost the 
day, and:received a-mortal wound, which: put an end 
to his hfe in a few days. His corpse was carried to Am- 
sterdam, and.a magnificent monumeht to his memory: 
was there erected bythe command of the states-genera!.. 
The Spanish: eouncil bestowed.on him the title of duke, 
and transmitted a patent investing him with that digni-. 
ty; but he died before it arrived. 

When some person was: congratulating-Louis XIV.. 
upon De Ruyter’s death, teliing him he had now got 
rid of one dangerous enemy ; he replied, ‘ Every one » 
must be sorry at the death of so great a man.” 

RYE. See Secate, Botany Index ; and also Ae: 
GRIGULTURE Index. ' 

fre-Grass. See AGRIcULTURE Index. 

RYE, a town in Sussex, with two markets on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, but no fair. It is. one of the- 
cinque-ports ; is a handsome well-built place, governed 
by a mayor and jurats, and sends two members to par- 
lament. It has a chureh built with stone, and a town- 1 | 
hall ; and consists of three streets, paved with or + 
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One side of the town has been walled in, and the other 
is guarded by the sea. it has two gates, and isa place 


—v— of considerable trade in the shipping way. T‘rom thence 
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‘King William in place of Mr Shadwell. 


large quantities of corn are exported, and many of the 
inhabitants are fishermen. It is 34 miles south-east by 
south of Tunbridge, aml 64 from London. ‘The mouth 
of the harbour is of late choked up with sand; but, if 
well opened, it would be a good station for privateers 
that cruize against the French. Population in 1811, 
2681. EK. Long. 0. 50. N, Lat. 51. 0. 

RYMER, Tuomas, sq. the author of the Federa, 
was born in the north of England, and educated at the 
grammar-school of Northallerton. Ife was admitted a 
scholar at Cambridge, then became a member of Gray’s 
Inn, and at length was appointed lustoriographer to 
He wrote A 
View of the Tragedies of the last Age, and afterwards 
published a tragedy named Edgar. For a critic he was 
certainly not well qualified, for he wanted candour ; 
nor is his judgment ‘much to be relied on, who could 
condemn Shakespeare with such rigid severity. His 


-tragedy will show, that his talents for poetry were by 


no means equal to those whose poems he has publicly 
censured. But though he has no title to the appellation 
of poet or critic, as an antiquarian and historian-his me- 
mory will long.be preserved. His J’edera, which is a 
collectron-of all the public transactions, treaties, &c. of 
the kings of England with foreign princes, is esteemed 
one of our most authentic and valuable records, and is 
oftener referred to by the-best English historians than 
perhaps any other book in the language. It was pub- 
lished at London in the beginning of the 18th century 
in 17.yolumes feho. Three volumes more were added 
by Sanderson after Rymer’s death. The whole were re- 
printed. at the Hague in 10 vols in 1739. They were 
abridged by Rapin in French, and inserted in Le Clerc’s 
Abhiotheque, a translation of which was made by Ste- 


phen Whatley, and printed in 4 vols 8vo, 1731. 
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Rymer died 14th December 1713, and was buried Rywer 


in the parish chureh of St Clement’s Danes. 
spechnens:of his poetry are preserved-in the first vo- 
lume of Mr Nichol’s Select Collection of Miscellane- 


ous Poems, 1780. 


RYNCHOPS, a genus of birds belonging to the 
order of anseres. See OnnitnoLoGcy Index. 

RYOTS, in the policy of Hindostan, the modern 
name by which the renters of land are distinguished. 
They hold their possessions by a lease, which may be 
considered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by ancient 
surveys and valuations. This arrangement has been so 
long established, and accords so well with the ideas of 
the natives, concerning the distinction of casts, and the 
functions allotted to each, that it has been invariably 
maintained in all the provinces subject either to Maho- 
metans or Ituropeans; and to both it serves as the ba- 
sis on which their whole system of finance is founded. 

Respecting the precise mode, however, in which the 
ryots of Hindostan held their possessions, there is much 
diversity of opinion; the chief of which are very im- 
partially delineated in note iv. to the Appendix of 
Robertson’s Historical Disquisition, &c. concerning 
India, p. 345.; to which we refer such of -our readers 
as are interested in this subject of finance. 

RYSWICK, a large village in Holland, seated be- 
tween the Hague and Delft, where the prince of O- 
range has a palace, which stands about a quarter of a 
mile farther. It is a very noble structure, all of hewn 
stone, of great extent in front, but perhaps not propor- 
tionably high. It is,adorned with a marble staircase, 
marble fleors, and a magnificent terrace. There is a 
good prospect of it from the canal between Delft and 
the Hague. This place is remarkable for a treaty con- 
cluded here in 1697 between England, Germany, Hel- 
land, France and Spain. KE. Long. 4..20. N. Lat. 
52. 8. 


S. 


R. S. S. for regi@ societatis socius, i. e. fellow ef the 


for s, the 18th letter and 14th-consonant of our 
? alphabet; the sound of which is formed by driving 
the breath through a narrow passage between the pa- 
late and the tongue elevated near it, together with a 
motion of the lower jaw and teeth tewards the upper, 
the lips being a little way open; with such a configu- 
ration of every part of the mouth and larynx, as renders 
the voice somewhat sibilous and hissing. Its sound, 
however, varies; being strong in some words, as this, 
thus, &¢. and soft in words which have a final e, as 
muse, wise, &c. It is generally doubled at the end of 
words, whereby they become hard and harsh, asin fuss, 
loss, &c. In some words it is silent, as isle, ishand, vis- 
count, &c. In writing or printing, the long character 
f is generally used at the beginning and middle of 
words, -but the short s at the end. 
Jn abbreviation, S stands for soczetas or socius 3 as, 


royal society. 


Some r 


yswick. 


‘S. 


In medicinal prescriptions, S. A. signi- Saavedrs. 


fies secundum artem, 4. e. according to the rules of art: "7-7 


And in-the notes-of the ancients, S stands for Sextus ; 
S.-P. for Spurius; S.C. for senatus consuliums; S.P. 
Q..R. for senatus populusgue Romanus; 8.S.'S. for 
stratum superstratum, i. e. one layer above another al- 
ternately; S. V. B. E. E. Q. V. for sz vales bene est, ego 
quoque-valeo, a form used in Cicero’s-time, in the be- 
ginning of letters. Used as a numeral, 8 anciently de- 
noted seven; in the Italian music, S signifies solo: 
And in books of navigation, S stands fer south; S. E. 
for south-east; S. W. for south-west; S. S. E. for 

south south-east; S.S. W. for south south-west, &c. 
SAAVEDRA, MicHAEL DE CERVANTES, a cele- 
brated Spanish writer, and the inimitable author of Don 
Quixote, was born at Madrid in the year 1541. From 
3H2 his 
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Saavedra, his infancy he was fond of books ; but he applied him- 
—y~— self wholly to books of entertainment, sueh as novels 
and poetry of all kinds, especially Spanish and Italian 
authors. From Spain he went to Italy, either to serve 
Cardinal Aquaviva, to whom he was chamberlain at 
Rome ; or else to follow the profession of a soldier, as 
he did some years under the victorious banners of Mar- 
co Antonio Colonna. He was present at the battle of 
Lepanto, fought in the year 1571; in which he either 
lost his left hand by the shot of an harquebus, or had 
it so maimed that he lost the use of it. After this, he 
was taken by the Moors, and carried to Algiers, where 
he continued a captive five years and ahalf. ‘Then he 
returned to Spain, and applied himself to the writing 
of comedies and tragedies ; and he composed several, 
all of which were well received by the public, and act- 
ed with great applause. In the year 1584 he published 
his Galatea, a novel in six books; which he presented 
to Ascanio Colonna, a man of high rank in the church, 
as the first fruits of lis wit. But the work which has 
done him the greatest honour, and will immortalize his 
name, is the history of Don Quixote; the first part of 
which was printed at Madrid in the year 1605. This 
is a satire upon books of knight-errantry ; and the prin- 
cipal, if not the sole, end of it was to destroy the repu- 
tation of those books whicli had so infatuated the great- 
er part of mankind, and especially those of the Spanish 
nation. ‘This work was universally read: and the most 
eminent painters, tapestry-workers, engravers, and scul- 
ptors, have been employed in representing the history. 
of Don Quixote. Cervantes, even in his lifetime, ob- 
tained the glory of having his work receive a royal ap- 
probation. As King Philip III. was standing in a bal- 
cony of his palace at Madrid, and viewing the country, 
he observed a student on the banks of the river Man- 
zanares reading in a book, and from time to time 
breaking off, and beating his forehead with extraordi- 
nary tokens of pleasure and delight : upon which the 
king said to those about him, ‘* That scholar is either 
mad, or reading Don Quixote:” the latter of which 
provedto be the case. But virtus laudatur et alget : not- 
withstanding the vast applause his book everywhere met 
with, he had not interest enough to procure a small pen- 
sion, for he could seareely keep himself from starving. 
In the year 1615, he published a second part; to which 
he was partly moved by tlie presumption of some serib- 
bler, who had published a continuation of this work the 
year before. He wrote also several novels; and among 
the rest, ‘‘ The Troubles of Persiles and Sigismunda.”’ 
He had employed many years in writing this novel, and 
finished it but just before his death; for he did not live 
to see it published. His sickness was of such a nature 
that he himself was able to be, and actually was, his 
own historian. At the end of the preface to the 
Troubles of Persiles and Sigismunda, he represents him- 
self on horseback upon the road, and a student, who had 
overtaken him, engaged in conversation with him: ‘* And 
happening to talk of my illness (says he), the student 
soon let me know my doom, by saying it was a dropsy 
I had got; the thirst attending which, all the water 
of the oeean, though it were not salt, would not suffice 
to quench. Therefore Senior Cervantes, says he, you 
niust drink nothing at all, but do not forget to eat ; 
for this alone will recover you without any other phy- 
sic. I have been tald the same by others, answered I; 
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ration, health, beauty, and liberty. This is the temple 
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but I can no more forbear tippling, than if I were born Saavedra | 
to do nothing else. My life is drawing to an end; and . i § 
from the daily journal of my pulse, I shall have finish- —_ 
ed my course by next Sunday at the farthest.—But a- , 

dieu, my merry friends all, for I am going to die; and 
I hope to see you ere long in the other world, as hap- 
py as heart can wish.”’ His dropsy increased, and at 
Jast proved fatal to him; yet he continued to say and 
to write bon mots. He received the last sacrament 
on the 18th of April 1616; yet the day after wrote a 
dedication of the Troubles of Persiles and Sigismunda 
to the condé de Lemos. ‘The particular day of his 
death is not known. 

SABA, a Dutch island near St Eustatia in the West Raynal’s | 
Indies. It is a steep rock, on the summit of which is “sey, 
a little ground, very proper for gardening. Frequent’ ™ 
rains, which do not lie any time on the soil, give growth 
to plants of an exquisite flavour, and cabbages of an ex- 
traordinary size. Fifty European families, with about 
one hundred and fifty slaves, here raise cotton, spin it, 
make stockings of it, and sell them to other colonies 
for as much as ten crowns * a pair. Throughout Ame-« 17, ss 
rica there is no blood so pure as that of Saba; the wo- 
men there preserve a freshness of complexion, which is. 
not to be found in any other of the Caribbee islands. 
Happy colony! elevated on the top of a rock between 
the sky and sea, it enjoys the benefit of both elements 
without dreading their storms ; it breathes a pure air, 
lives upon vegetables, cultivates a simple commodity, 
from which it derives ease without the temptation of 
riches ; is employed in labours less troublesome than 
useful, and possesses in peace all tlie blessings of mode- 


: 


of peace, from whence the plilosopher may contemplate 
at leisure tlie errors and passions of men, who come 
jike the waves of the sea, to strike and dash themselves 
on the rich coasts of America, the spoils and possession 
of which they are perpetually contending for, and wrest- 
ing from each other: hence may he view at a distance 
the nations of Europe bearing thunder in the midst of 
the ocean, and burning with the flames of ambition 
and avarice under the heats of the tropics; devouring 
gold without ever being satisfied; wading through seas 
of blood to amass those metals, those pearls, those dia- 
monds, whiel: are used to adorn the oppressors of man- 
kind; loading innumerable ships with those precious 
casks, which furnish luxury with purple, aud from 
whieh flow pleasures, effeminacy, cruelty, and de- 
bauchery. The tranquil inhabitant of Saba views this 
mass of follies, and spins his cotton in peace. 

SABAZ ANS. See Sasians. 

SABAZIA, in Greek antiquity, were nocturnal my- 
steries in honour of Jupiter Sabazius. All the initiated 
had a golden serpent put in at their breasts, and taken 
out at the lower part of their garments, in memory of 
Jupiter's ravishing Proserpina in the form of a serpent. 
There were also other feasts and sacrifices distinguish- 
ed by this appellation, in honour of Mithras, the deity 
of the Persians, and of Bacchus, who was thus deno- 
minated by the Sabians, a people of Thrace. 

SABBATARIANS, or Sreventu Day Baptists, 
a sect of Anabaptists; thus called, because they ob- 
served the Jewish or Saturday-Sabbath, from a per- 
suasion that it was never abrogated in the New Tes- 
tament by the institution of any other. 
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SABBATH, in the Hebrew language, significs rest. 
The seventh day was denominated the Sabbath, or day 
of rest, Because that in it God had rested from all his 
works which he created and made. From that time 
the seventh day seems to have been set apart for reli- 
gious services; and, in consequence of a particular in- 
junction, was afterwards observed by the Hebrews as 
a holyday. Thcy were commanded to set it apart 
for sacred purposes in honour of the creation, and like- 
wise inmemorial of their own redemption from Egyp- 
tian bondage. 


“os The importance of the institution may be gathercd 
1 ees , 

on, and cy 
yceree Commandments were publishcd from Mount Sinai in 


from the different laws respecting it. When the ten 


tremendous pomp, the law of the Sabbath held a place 
in what is commonly called the first table, and by sub. 
sequent statutes the violation of it was to be punished 


with death. Six days were allowed for the use and 
service of man; but.the seventh day God reserved to 


himself, and appointed it to be observed as a stated time 
for holy offices, and to be spent in the duties of piety 
and devotion. On this day the ministers of the temple 
entered upon their week; and those who had attended 
on the temple service the preceding week went out at 
thesame time. New loaves of shew-bread were placed 
upon the golden table, and the old ones taken away. 
Two lambs for a burnt- offering, with a certain propor- 
tion of fine flour, mingled with oil, for a bread-oifer- 
ing, and wine for a libation, were offered. The Sab- 
bath, as all other festivals, was celebrated from evening 
to evening. It began at six in the evening on Friday, 
and ended at the same time the next day. 

Concerning the time at which the Sabbath was first 
instituted, different opinions have been held. Some 
have maintained, that the sanctification of the seventh 
day, mentioned in Gen. ii. is only there spoken of 
ev. weodeyxv, or by anticipation; and is to be understood 
of the Sabbath afterwards enjoined thechildren of Israel 
at the commencement of the Mosaic dispensation. But 
without entering into a particular examination of all the 
arguments adduced to support this opinion, a few obser- 
vations, it 1s presumed, will be sufficient to show that it 
rests on no solid foundation. 

It cannot easily be supposed that the inspired pen- 
man would have mentioned the sanctification of the 
seventh day amongst thc primcval transactions, if such 
sanctification had not taken place until 2500 years af- 
terwards. Writcrs, ambitious of that artificial elegance 
which the rules of criticism have established, often bring 
together in their narratives events which were them- 
Selves far distant, for the sake of giving form to their 
discourse; but Moses appears to have despised all such 
flimsy refinements, and to have constructed his narrative 
in great conformity to the series of events. 

From the accounts we have of the rcligious service 
practised in the patriarchal age, it appears that, imme- 
diately after the fall, when Adam was restored to fa- 
vour through a Mediator, astated form of public wor- 
ship was instituted, which man was required to observe, 
i testimony, not only of his dependence on the Crea- 
tor, but also of his fa7th and hope in the promise made 
to our first parents, and seen afar of. Of an institution, 
then, so grand and important, no circumstance would be 
omitted that is necessary to preserve it, or that contri- 


butes to render the observance of it regular and solemn.. 


That determined times are neceosary for the due ce- Sabbath: 
lebration of divine service, cannot be denied. Such is “—~v—" 
the constitution of man, that he must have particular Netonsiky 
times set apart for particular services. He is dcomed of stated. 
to toil and labour; to carn his bread in the sweat of days for 
his face; and is capable of performing religious du- ~ “a 
ties only in such a manner as is consistent with his situ: 0” 
ation inthe world. If stated times for religious solem- 
nities had not been enjoined, the consequence would have 
been, that such solemnities would have been altogether 
neglected ; for experience shows, that if mankind were: 
left at liberty when and how often thcy should per- 
form religious offices, these offices would not be per- 
formed at all. It is the observation of holy times that 
preserves the practice of holy services; and without the 
frequent and regular returns of hallowed days, man 
would quickly forget the duty which he owes to God, 
and in a short time no vestige of religion would be found 
in the world. 6 

Among the ordinances which God vouchsafed his Objections: 
ancient people, we find that the pious obscrvation of only 
holydays was particularly insisted upon; and the Sab- 20, of me 
bath was enjoincd to be kept holy, in the most solemn Sabbath 
manner, and under the severest penalties. Can it then considered, 
be supposed that He would suffer mankind, from the 
creation of the world to the Mosaic era, to remain with- 
out an institution so cxpedient in itself, and as well fitted 
to answer the cnd proposed by it, under the one dispen- 
sation, as ever it could be under the other? No; we 
have cveryimaginable reason to conclude, that when re- 
ligious services were enjoincd, religious timcs were ap- 
pointed also; for the one necessarily implies the other. 

It is no objection to the early institution of the Sab- 
bath, that there is no mention of it in the lustory of 
the patriarchal age. It would have swelled the Bible 
to a most cnormous size, liad the sacred historian given 
aparticular account ofall the transactions of those times ; 
besides, it would have answered no end. When Moses 
wrotc the book of Genesis, 1t was unnecessary to re- 
late minutely transactions and institutions already well 
known by tradition: accordingly we see, that his nar- 
rative is cverywhere very concise, and calculated only 
to preserve the memory of the most important facts. 
However, if we take a view of the church-service of 
the patriarchal age, we shall find that what is called the 
legal dispensation, at least the liturgic part of it, was 
no new system, but a collection of institutions observed 
from the beginning, and republished in form by Moses. 

The Scriptures inforin us that Cain and Abel offered 
sacrifices ; and the account which is given of the ac-- 
ceptance of the one, and the rejection of the other, evi-. 
dently shows that stated laws respecting the service had 
then taken place. ‘‘ In process of time, ” at the end of 
the days, “ Abel brought an offering.” Herc was 
priest, altar, matter of sacrifice, appotnted time, motive to 
sacrifice, atonement made, and accepted. ‘Tite distinction: 
of animals into clean and unclean before the flood, and 
Noah’s sacrifice immediately after his deliverance, with- 
out any new direction, is an unanswerable proof of the. 
same truth. It is testified of Abraham, by God him- 
self, that he kept his charge, his commandments, his sta- 
tutes, and his /aws.. These expressions comprehend the 
various branches, into which the law given at Sinai was 
divided. They contain tle moral precepts, affirmative 
and negative, the matter of religious service, a body of 
laws. 
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Sabvath. laws to direct obedience, and to which: man was to con- 
y= form his conduct in every part of duty. Agrceably to 
‘this, we find that sacrificcs were offered, altars and pla- 
-ces of worship consecrated, and the Sabbath also men- 
tioned as a well-known solemnity, before the proniulga- 
tion of thelaw. It 13 expressly taken notice of at the 
fall of manna; and the incidental manner in which it 
is then inentioned, ts a convincing proof that the Israel- 
ites were no strangers to the institution: for had it been 
-a new one, it must have been cnjoincd in-a positive and 
particular manner, and the nature of it must have been 
laid open and explained, otherwise the term would 
7. have conveyed no meaning. 

Argument ‘The division of time into weeks, er periods of seven 
“from ate days, which obtaincd so early and almost universally, 
ae 4 is a strong indication that ove day in seven was-always 

time into distinguished in a particular manner. Weck, * and 
“weeks. = seven’ days, are in scripture language synonymous 
* sow terms. God commanded Noah, seven days before he 

Seven, entcred the ark, to introduce into it all sorts of living 

creatures. When the waters of tlic.flood began to a- 
bate, Noah sent forth a dove, which, finding-no-rest for 
the sole of her foot, returned tohim. After seven days 
he sent forth the dove a.sccond time, and again. she-re- 
turned to the ark. At the expiration of other seven 
days he let go the dove a third time: and a week is 
spoken of (Gen. xxix.) as a well-known spacc of time. 

This septenary division of time has been, from the 

earlicst ages, uniformly observed over all the castern 
world. ‘The Israclites, Assyrians, Leyptians, Indians, 
Arabians, and Persians, have always made use of a 
week, consisting of seven days. Many vain attempts 
have been made to account for this uniformity ; but a 
“practice so general and prevalent could never have 
taken place, had not the septenary distribution of tinie 
-becn instituted from the beginning, and handed down 
by traditien. 

From thesame source also must the ancient‘hcathens 
have derived their notions of the sacredness of the 
seventh day. That they had such notions of it is 
evident from scveral passages of the Greek poets quot- 
ed by Aristobulus, a learned Jew, by Clement of A- 
lexandria, and [usebius. 


cSdopen, tegor neeae. Lcsiod. 
‘he seventh, the sacred day. 


“ECdopearn O excita xarnaviey, segov zeecee. Homer. 
Afterwards caine the seventh, the sacred day. 


Again: 


“ESdopeoy neecee AY) KLE TW TETEALTO THVT. 
‘On the seventh day all things were completed. 


“EOdomarn Over rereanspesvee cavre teruxras. Linus. 
Allthings were made perfect on the seventh day. 


That they likewise held the number seven in high cs- 

timation hasbeen shown by a learned, though sonietimes 

* Hollo- fanciful, author, * with such evidence as to enforce con- 
ae Ort- viction, The Pythagorcans call it-the venerable num- 
OL iz, De, eeexopes ebsos, worthy of veneration, and held it to be 
-p. 60. perfect and most proper to religion. They denominated 
it fortune, and also styled it voice, sound, muse, because, no 
doubt, seven distinct notes comprehend the whole scale 

of music, beyond which neither voice nor instrument can 

go, but must return from the seventh, and begin again 
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by a word that primarily signifies filness, completion, 
sufficiency, and is applied to a week, or seven days, be- 
cause that was the full time employcd in the work of 
creation ; to the Sabbath, because on it all things were 


completed ; and to an oath, because it is safficient to put 


an end toall strife. This opcning of the Hebrew root 
will enable us to come at the meaning of those expres- 
-sions of the heathens, and also let'us sce whencc they 
derived their ideas and modes of speaking, and that the 
‘knowledge ofthe transactions at-the creation, though 
much perverted, was never entirely lost by them. 

It has been supposed by some, that the heatlicns bor- 
rowcd the notion of the sacredness of the seventh day 
from the Jews. But this opinion will not readily-be ad- 
mitted, when it is considered that the Jews were heid in 
the greatcst contempt by the surrounding nations, whe 
derided them no less fer their sabbaths than for their cir- 
cumcision. All sorts of writers ridiculed them on this 
account. Sencca charged thein with spending the se- 
venth part of their time in sloth. Tacitus said, that 
not only the seventh day, but also the seventh year, was 
unprofitably wasted. Juvenal brings forward the same 
charge ; and Persius upbraided then with their recutita 
sabbata. Plutarch said that they kept it in honour of 
Bacchus. Tacitus affirmed, that it was in honour of 
Saturn ; but the most aboniunable assertion of all is 
that of Apion, who said that they observed the Sab- 
bath in memory of their being cured on that-day of a 
shameful disease, called by the Egyptians sabdo. 

Some perceiving the force of this objection have 
contended, that time was divided into weeks of seven 
days, that each of the planetary gods, thie Sun, Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, who were 
the Du majorum gentium, might have a day appropri- 
atcd to his servicc. But if such was the origin of 
weeks, how came the great and ancient.goddess Je/- 
lus to be omitted? She was worshipped by the early 
idolators as well as the other plancts, and must surely 
have been deemed by them as worthy of a particular 
day sct apart to her honour as the planet Saturn, who 
was long undiscovered, afterwards seen but occasion- 
ally, and at all-times considered as of malign aspect. 
(See ReEMPHAN.) _ 

Others have supposed, that.as the-year was divided 
into lunar months of semething more than 28 days, it 
was nataral to divide the months into quarters from the 
different phases of the moon, which would produce as 
many wecks of seven days. But this supposition is 
less tenable than the former. ‘Fhe phases of the moon 
are not so precisely marked at the quarters as to attract 
to thein any particular notice, nor are the quarterly ap- 
pearanccs of one month commonly likc those of anothier. 
We cannot, therefore, conceive what should havc indu- 
ced the earliest observers of the phases of the moon to 
divide the month into four parts rather than into three,. 
or five, orseven. Had.the ancient weck consisted of 14 
days, it might have been inferred, with some degree of 
plausibility, that its length was regulated by the phases 
of the moon, because the shape of that luminary, at the 
end of the second quarter, is very precisely marked; but 
there is nothing which, in the present hypothesis, could 
have everywhere led mankind to make their weeks con- 
sist of seven days. This division of time, therefore, 

can 


They likewise designed it reasoPegos, leading to Sabbat 
the end. Seven, in the Hebrew language, is expressed === 
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bbath. can be accounted for only by admitting the primeval 
~—— institution of the Sabbath, as related by Moses in the 
book of Genesis. That institution was absolutely ne- 
cessary to preserve among men asense of religion; and 
gs it was renewed to the Jews at the giving of the law, 
ctman- and its observance enforced by the severest penalties. 
Nhthe 2t was accordingly observed by them with more or 
‘ent Jess strictness in every part of thelr commonwealth; 
sob- and there is none “of the institutions of their divine 
ed the lawgiver which, in their present state of dispersion, 
a they more highly honour. They regard it, indccd, 
| with a superstitious reverence, call it their spouse, their 
delight, and speak of it in the most magnificent terms. 
They liave often varied in their opinions of the manner 
, in which it ought tobe kept. In the time of the Mac- 
cabees, they carricd their respect for the sabbath so 
very high, that they would not on that day defend 
| themselves from tlre attacks of their enemies. But 
afterwards they did not scruple to stand upon their 
necessary defence, although they would do nothing to 
| prevent the enemy from carrying on their operations. 
When our Saviour was on earth, it was no sin to loose 
a beast from the stall, and lead him to water; and if 
he had chanced to fall into a ditch, they pulled him 
| out: but now it is absolutely unlawful to give a erca- 
ture in that situation any other assistance than that of 
. food ; and if they lead an animal to water, they must 
take care not to Iet the bridle or halter hang loose, 

9 Otherwise they are transgressors. 
de of 
‘ng employments, in order to comply with the injunction, 
tnodeen Hey undertake no kind of work on Friday but sucli as 
's  caneasily be accomplished before evening. In the af- 
ternoon they put into proper places the meat that they 
have prepared to cat the day following. They after- 
wards set out a table covered with a clean cloth, and 
place bread upon it, which they also cover with another 
cloth; and during the sabbath the table is never moved 
out of its place. About an hour before sunset, the 
women light the sabbath lamps, which hang in the 
places where they eat. They then stretchy forth their 
hands to the light, and pronounce the following bene- 
diction. “ Blessed be thou, O God, king of the 
world, who hast enjoined us, that are sanctified by thy 
commandments, to light the sabbath lamp.” These 
lamps are two or more in number, according to the size 
of the chamber in which they are suspended, and con- 
tinue to burn during the greatest part of the night. In 
order to begin the sabbath well, they wash their hands 
and faces, trim their hair, and: pare their nails, begin- 
ning at the fourth finger, then going to the second, 
thenthe fifth, then the third; and ending with the thumb. 
If'a Jew casts the parings of his nails to the ground, 
he is vascah, that is, a wicked man; for Satan has 
great power over those parings of nails; and it seems 


to employ them in their enchantments. If he buries 
them in the earth, he is tzedic, that is, ajust man: if he 
burns them in the fire, he is chesid, that is, worthy of 
honour, an holy man. When they have performed these 
preparatory ceremonies, they repair to the synagogue, 
and enter upon their devotions. As soon as prayers 
begin, the departed souls spring out of the purgatorial 

mes, and have liberty to cool themselves in water 
while the sabbath lasts; for which reason the Jews pro- 
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As the law enjoins rest on that day from all servile. voutly they keep-it. 


they are of great use to the wizards, who know how 
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long the continuance of it as much as thes can; and the Sébbath 
Rabbins have strictly econnnanded them pct to exhaust “wv 


ail the water on the sabbath day, lest those miserable 
sculs should by that means be deprived of the refreshing 
element. When they have ended their prayers, they 
return home, and salute onc another, by wishing a good 
sabbath. They then sit downto table. The mastcr of 
the family takes a:cup full of wine, and lifting up his 
hand, says, ‘ Blessed be thou, O God our Lord, king 
of the world, who hast created the fruit of the vine.— 
Blessed be thou; O' God our Lord, king of the world, 
whio hast sanctified us by thy commandments, and giveit 
us thy holy sabbath; and of thy goodwill and pleasure 
hast left it to us an inheritance, the memorial of thy 
works of creation. For itis the beginning of the con- 
grecation of saints, and the memorial of the cominy 
out of Egypt. And thou hast also chosen us from a'l 
other people, and sanctified us, and with love and plea 
sure hast left thy holy sabbath aninheritance. Blessed 
be thou, O God, who sanetifiest the sabbath.” After 
this benediction is ended, he drinks, and gives the cuys 
to all that are present. He then removes the cloth, 
and taking bread, says, “* Blessed be thou, O God our 
Lord, king of the world, who bringest bread out of 
the earth.”” Then he breaks of a bit, and cats, and 
also givcs a pieee of it to every one of the company. 
On the morning of the sabbath, the Jews do not 
rise so early as they do at other times; thinking, the 
greater pleasure they take on that day, the more de- 
When they come into the syna- 
gogue, they pray as usual, only the devotions are some- 
what longer, being intermingled with psalmody, in ho- 
nour of the sabbath. The pentatecuclris then produced, 
and seven sections of it arc read in orderby seven per- 
sons chesen for the purpose. Several lessons are hkewise 
read out of the prophets, which have some relation to 
what was read out of the law. After morning prayers 
they return to their houses, and eat the second sabbath- 
meal, showing evcry token of joy, in honour of the fes+ 
tival But if one has seen any thing ominous in his 
sleep; if he as dreamed that he burnt the book of the: 
law ; that a bear has come out of the walls of his 
house; that his teeth have faHen out;—then he fast¥ 
until very late at night, for all sucir dteams.are bad ones. 
In the afternoon they go again to the synagogue, and 
perform the evening service, adding to the ordinary 
prayerssome lessons thatrespect the sabbath. When the’ 
devotional duties are ended, they return home, and light: 
a candle resembling a torch, and again sit down to eat. 
They remain cating until near six, and then the master. 
of the family takes a cup, and pouring wine into it re- 
hearses some benedictions; after which he pours a ht- 
tle of the wine upon the ground; and says, ‘‘ Blessed be 
thou, O-Lord; King of the world, who hast created the 
fruit of the-vine.” Then holding the cup in his left 
hand, with the right he takes a box of‘swcet spices, and 
says, ‘¢ Blessed be thou, O Lord God, who hast created’ 
various kinds of swect spices.” He smells the spices; 
and holds them out to the rest, that they may do the 
same. He then takes the cup in his right hand, and. 
going to the candle views the left very narrowly, and. 
pronounces a. blessing. With the cup in the left hand, 
he examinestheright in the same manner. Again, hold= 
ing the cup in his right hand, he rehearses another be-- 
nediction, and at the same time pours some of the-wine: 
an. 


‘Rabbath. on fhe ground. 
tony then hands it. aboutto the rest.of the family, who finish 
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After this he érinks’a little of it, and 


svhat remains. In this manner the sabbath is ended by 

the Jews, and they may return to their ordinary em- 

ployments. Those who mect pay their compliments, 
10 by wishing one another a happy week. 

The Rabbins have reckencd up nine and thirty pri- 
mary prohibitions, which ought to be obscrved on the 
sabbatic festival; but their circumstances and depend- 
ents, which are also obligatory, are almost innumerable. 
The 39 articles are, Not to till the ground; to sow; 
‘to reap; to make hay ; to bind up sheaves cf cern ; to 
thrash ; to winnow ; to grind; to sift meal; to knead 
the dough ; to bake;~to shear ; to whiten ; to comb or 
card wool; to spin » to twine or twist; to warp; to 
dye; to tie; to untie; to sew; to tear or pull in pieces ; 
to build; to pull down; to beat with a hammer ; to 
hunt or fish; to kill abeast ; to flay it; to dressit ; to 

scrape the skin; to tan it; to cut leather; te write; 
to scratch out; to rule paper for writing ; to kindle a 
fire; to extinguish it; to carry a thing from place to 
place ; te expose any thing to sale. These are the pri- 
mary prohibitions, and each of these has its proper con- 
«sequences, which amount to an incredible number ; and 
the Jews themselves say, that if they could keep but 
‘two sabbaths as they ought, they would soon be deii- 
‘vered out of all their troubles. 

If a Jew ona journey is overtaken by the sabbath 
ina wood, or on the highway, no matter where, nor 
under what circumstances, ke sits down; he will not 

-stir out of the spot. If he falls down in the dirt, he 
-lies there ; he will not rise up. If he should tumble 
into a privy, he would rest there: he would not be ta- 
ken out. (A). Ifhe sees a flea skipping upon his clcthes, 
‘he must not catch it. If it bites him he nay only re- 
move it with his hand; he must not kill it; but a louse 
meets with no such indulgence, for it may be desiroy- 
ed. He must not wipe his hands with a towel or cloth, 
but he may do it very lawfully with a cow’s tail. A 
fresh wound must not be bound up on the sabbath day; 
a plaster that had been formerly applied to a sore may 
remain on it; but if it falls off, it must not be put on 
anew. .The lame may usc a staff, but the blind must 
not. These particulars, and a great many more of the 
same nature, are observed ‘by the Jews in the strictest 
manner. But if any one wishes to know more of the 
practice of that devoted race, he may consult Buxtorf’s 
Judaica Synagoga, chap. x. xi. where he will find a 
complete detail of their customs and ceremonies on the 
sabbath; and likewise see the primary prohibitions 
i: branched out into their respective circumstances. 


Institution As the seventh day was observed by the Jewish 
of nc church, in memory of the rest of God after the 
or the 


works of creation, and their own deliverance from Pha- 
‘raoh’s tyranny ; so the first day of the week has always 
been observed by the Christian church, in memory of 
‘the resurrection of Jesus Christ, by which he completed 
the work of man’s redemption on earth, and rescued 


(a) This, it seems, was once really the case. 
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' Sunday ; which was the name given to it by the hea- 


A Jew of Magdeburg fell into a privy ona Saturday. He 
might have been taken out; but he told those who offered him their assistance to give themselves no trouble ; 
for there he was determined to keep holy the sabbath day. The bishop, when he heard of it, resolved that he 
should sanctify the next day also in the same place ; and so betwixt them, the poor Jew lost his life. + 
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him from the dominion of him who has the power of Siti, 
death. — 

This day was denominated by the primitive Chris- 
tians the Lord's day. It was also somctimes called | 
thens, who dedicated it to the sun. And indeed, al- 
though it was originally called Suxday by the heathens, 
‘yet it may very properly retain that name among Chri- 
stians, because it is dedicated to the honour of ‘* The 
true light,” which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world; ef Him who is styled by the prepket “ The 
Sun of righteousness,” and who on this day arose from 
the dead. But although it was, in the primitive times, 
indifferently called the Lord’s day or Sunday, yet it 
was never denominated the sabbath ; a name Constantly 
appropriated to Saturday, or the seventh day, both by 
sacred and ecclesiastical writers. 

Of the change from the seventh to the first day of The n) 
the week, or even of the institution of the Lord’s day Hoolf 
festival, there is no account in the New Testament. 7 ah 
However, it may be fairly inferred from it, that the accide! 
first day of the week was, in the apostolic age, a stated 
time for public worship. On this day the apostles were 
assembled, when the Holy Ghost came down so visibly 
upon them to qualify them for the conversion of the 
world. On this day we find St Paul preaching. at 
Troas, when the disciples came to break bread: and 
the directions which the saine apostle gives to the Co- 
rinthians concerning their contributions for the relief 
of their suffering brethren, plainly allude to their reli- 
gious assemblies on the first day of the week. 

Thus it would appear from several passages in the 
New Testament, that the religious observation of the 
first day of the week is of apostolical appointment ; and 
may indeed be very reasonably supposed to be among 
those dircctions and instructions which our blessed 
Lord himself gave to his disciples, during the 40 days 
between his resurrection and ascension, wherein he 
conversed with them, and spoke of the things pertain- 
ing to the kingdom of God. Still, however, it must 
be owned that those passages, although the plainest 
that occur, are not sufficient to prove the apostolical 
institution of the Lord’s day, or even the actual obscr- 
vation of it. In order, therefore, to place the matter 
beyond all controversy, recourse must be had to ec- 
clesiastical testimony. 

From the consentient evidence and uniform practice 
of the primitive church, and also from the attestation of 
Pliny, an heathen of no mean figure both in learning 
and power, we find that the first day of the week was 
observed in the earliest ages as a holyday or festival, in 
honour of the resurrection of Christ. Now there are 
but two sources whence the custom could possibly have 
arisen. It must have been instituted either by human 
or divine authority: by human authority it was not 
instituted ; for there was no general council in those 
early times, and without the decrec of a general coun- 
cil it was impossible that any ecclesiastical ae 

coul 
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abbath could have been universally established at once. it re- 
q-y=— mains, therefore, that it must lave been instituted by 
ae divine authority: and that it really was so, will far- 
viessit tier appear from the following considerations. It is 
vars to ecrtain that the apostles travelled over the greatest 
(ot dt part.of the world, and planted churches in the remo- 
or test parts of it. It is certain also that they were all 

‘led by the same spirit; and their desire was, that 
unity and uniformity should be observed in all the 
‘churehes which they had founded. It is not therefore 
surprising that, in the primitive times, the same doc- 
trine, the sanie worship, the same rites and customs, 
should prevail all over the Christian world; nay, it 
would have been unaccountable hail the case been 
otherwise. For this reasen we may conelude that every 
eustom, universally observed in the early ages of the 
Christian church, and not instituted by a general eoun- 
14 ~+«cil, was of original appointment. 
rposefor As the Lerd's.day is sanctified, that is, set apart to 
jch the Christians ‘for the worship and service of God, their 
rs Creator, Redeemer, and Sanetifier, a little conside- 
tuted, Yation will easily discover how it ought to be observed. 
Although a day separated from worldly business, yet 
it is in no sense a day of idleness, but a season ap- 
propriated to the works of salvation and labours of 
| iecharity, — 
yo __, in the primitive times this holy day was observed in 
i “al the most solemn manner. From the monuments of 
mitive those early ages we learn, that it was ‘spent in a due 
jes. and constant attendance on all the offices of divine wor- 
ship. On it they held their religious assemblies, in 
‘which the writings of the apostles and prophets were 
read to the people, and the doctrines of Christianity 
further pressed upon them by the exhortations of the 
clergy. Solemn prayers and praises were offered up to 
“sod, and hymns sung in honour of Christ; the Lord’s 
‘supper was constantly eelebrated ; and:collections were 
made for the maintenance of the clergy and the relief 
of the poor. On this day they abstained, as much as 
they could, from bodily labour. They looked upon it 
“as a day of joy and gladness ; and therefore all fasting 
‘on it was prohibited, even during the season of 
lent, their great annual fast.—Such was the zeal of 
‘those times, that nothing, no not the severest persecu- 
tions, hindered them from celebrating holy offices on 
this day. They were often beset and betrayed, and 
as often slaughtered in.consequence of eruel edicts from 
emperors, those very emperors for whose happiness and 
“prosperity they always offered up their fervent prayers. 
* For this cause, when they could not meet in the day- 
time, they assembled in the morning before it was light ; 
and when sick, in exile, or in prison, xething troubled 
them more than that they could not attend the service 
of the church. No trivial pretences-vere then admit- 
ted for any one’s absence from publie worship; for-se- 
vere censures were passed upon all who were absent 
without some urgent necessity. When:the empire be- 
eame Christian, Constantine and his -suecessors made 
laws for the more solemn observation of the Lord’s day. 
They prohibited all prosecutions and pleadings and 
other juridical matters to be transacted on it, and also 
all unnecessary labour ; not that it was looked upon as a 
#ewish sabbath, but’ because these things were consider- 
ed as inconsistent with the duties of the festival. 
But although the primitive Christians did not in- 
Vou. XVIII. Part TI. 
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dulge themselves in the practiee of unnecessary labour Sabbath. 
or trifling amusements, yet they did not wholly abstain “—y—— 
from working, if great necessity required it. ‘The 
eouneil of Laodicea enjoined that men should abstain 
from work on the Lord’s day if possible ; but if any 
were found to judaize, they were to be censured as 


‘preat transgressors. So circumspect were the primi- 


tive Christians about their eonduct on this festival, 

that on the one hand they avoided all things which 

tended tu profane it, whilst on the other they eensur- 

ed all those who insisted it should be ebserved with 

Pharisaical rigour. 16 
The primary duty of the Lord’s day is public wor- Advanta- 

ship. ‘The vature and design of the Christian religion ae ie 

sufficiently shows the necessity and importance of as- the obser- 

sembling for the duties of devotion. The whole scope vation of 

of Christianity is to bring us to an union with God, '+ 

whieh cannot be obtained or preserved without fre- 

quent communications with him; and the reasons 

which show religious intercourse to be the indispen- 

sable duty of Christians in a private capacity, will 

bind -it with equal or mere force on them considered 

as a community. 
The advantages of public worship, when duly per- 

formed,.are many and great. There are two, however, 

which deserve to be considered in a particular manner. 

It gives Christians an opportunity of openly prefessing 

their faith, and testifying their obedience to their Re- 

deemer in the wisest and best manner; and in an age 

when atheism has arisen te an alarming height, when 

the Son of God is crucified afresh, «and put to open 

shame, every man, who has any regard for religion, 

will cheerfally embrace all opportunities of declaring 

his abhorrence of the vicious eourses pursued by those 

degenerate apostates. He will with pleasure lay hold 

on every occasien to testify that he is neither afraid nor 

ashamed to confess the truth; and will think it his in- 

‘dispensable duty openly to disavow the sius of others, 

that he may not incur the guilt of partaking of tiem. 
Publie worship preserves in the minds of nien a sense 

of religion, without which society could not exist. No- 

thing ean keep a body of men together and unite them 

in promoting the publie good, but such principles of 

action as may reach and govern the heart. But these 

can be derived orlyfrom a sense of religious duties, 

which can never be so strongly impressed upon the mind 

as by a constant attendance upon public worship. No- 

thing ean be more weak than to neglect the public wor- 

ship of God, under the pretence that we can employ 

ourselves as acceptably to our Maker at home in our 

closets. Both kinds of worship are indeed necessary.; 

but one debt cannot be paid by the discharge of ano- 

ther. By public worship every man professes his belief 

in that God whom he adores, and appeals to Him for 

his sincerity, of which-his neighbour cannot judge. By 

this appeal he endears himself more or less to.others. 

It ereates confidence; it.roots in the heart benevolence, 

and all other Christian virtues, which produce, in com- 

mon life, the fruits of mutual love and general peace. 
People in general are of opinion that the duties of 

the Lord’s day are over when public worship is ended. 

But they seem to forget for what purposes.the day was 

set apart. It is not only appropriated to the duties of 

publie worship, but also sanetified to our improvement 


in the knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity. It 


3]1 is 


Sabbath, ig an institution calculated to alleviate the condition of 


Peis: the laborious classes of mankind, and, in consequence of 
esenycuinsal that, to afford rest to deasts.also. It is proper, it 1s ne- 
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barge, or expose any goods to sale, except meat im: Sabbath. 
public houses, milk at certain hours, and works of ne- Breaking 
cessity or charity, on forfeiture of 5s. Nor shall any a 


cessary, that man should reflect on his condition in the 
world, that he should examine the state of his soul, and 
inquire what progress he has made in that work which 
was given him to do. Those that have children or ser- 
vants are obliged to look after their instruction as well 
astheirown. These are the ends which the institution 
of Sunday was designed to answer. Every man must 
allow that these things must be done at some time or 
other; but unless there be set times for doing them, the 
generality of mankind would wholly neglect them. 
Visiting and travelling (though very common) are 
enormous profanations of this holy day. Families are 
thereby robbed of their time ; a loss for which no amends 
ean ever be made them: Servants, instead of having 
leisure to improve themselves in spiritual knowledge, 
are burdened with additional labour : And, in a man of 
any humanity, it must excite many painful sensations, 
when he reflects how often the useful horse on that day 
experiences all the anguish of hunger, torn sides, and 
battered knees. Every kind of amusement, every kind 
of common labour, is an encroachment on the particular 
duties of the Lord’s day ; and consequently men pro- 
fane the day by spending it in any amusements, or un- 
dertaking upon it any ordinary employment, unless it 
be a work of absolute necessity. | 
Sapsatu- Breaking, or profanation of the Lord’s day 
is punished by the municipal laws of England. For 
besides the notorious indecency and scandal of permit- 
ting any secular business to be publicly transacted on 
that day in a country professing Christianity, and the 
corruption of morals which usually follows its profana- 
tion, the keeping one day in.seven holy, as.a time of 
relaxation and refreshment, as well as for public wor- 
ship, is of admirable service toa state, considered mere- 
Jy as a civil institution. . It humanizes, by the help of 
conversation and society, the manners of the lower 
glasses; which would otherwisedegenerate into a serdid 
ferocity and savage selfishness of spirit: it enables the 
industrious workman to pursue his occupation in the 
ensuing week with health and cheerfulness : it imprints 
on the minds of the people that sense of their duty to 
God so necessary to make them good citizens ; but 
which yet would be worn out and defaced by an unre- 
mitted continuance of labour, without any stated times 
-of recalling them to the worship of their Maker. And 
therefore the laws of King Athelstan forbade all mer- 
chandizing on the Lord’s-day, under very severe pe- 
nalties. And by the statute 27 Hen. VI. c. 5. no fair 
or market shall be held on the principal festivals, Good- 
friday, or any Sunday (except the four Sundays:in har- 
vest), on pain of forfeiting the goods exposed to sale. 
And, since, by the statute 1 Car. I. c. 1. no persons 
shall assemble, out of their own parishes, fox.any sport 
whatsoever, upon this day ; nor, in their parishes, shall 
use any bull or bear-beating, interludes, plays, or other 
unlawful exercises or pastimes ; on pain that every of- 
fender shall pay 3s. 4d. to the poor. This statute does 
not prohibit, but rather impliedly allows, any innocent 
recreation or amusement, within their respective pa- 
rishes, even on the Lord's day, after divine service is 
over. But by statute 29 Car. II.c. 7., no person is al- 
lowed to aork-on the Lord’s day, ‘or use any-hoat or 


drover, carrier, or the like, travel upon that day, un- 
der pain of 20s. 

SABELLIANS. a sectof Christians of the 3d cen- 
tury, that embraced the opinions of Sabellius, a phi- 
losopher of Egypt, who openly taught that there ig 
but one person in the Godhead. 

The Sabellians maintained, that the Word and the 


Holy Spirit are only virtues, emanations, or functions 


of the Deity; and held, that he who is in heaven is 
the Father of all things; that he descended into the vir- 
gin, became a child, and was born of her as ason; and 
that having accomplished the mystery of our salvation, 
he diffused himself on the apostles in tongues of fire, 
and was then denominated the Holy Ghost. This they 
explained by resembling God to the sun, the illumina- 
tive virtue or quality of which was the Word, and its 
warming virtue the Holy Spirit. The Word, they 
taught, was darted, like a divine ray, to accomplish 
the work of redemption ; and that being re-ascended 
to heaven, the influences of the Father were commu- 
nicated after-a like manner to the apostles. 

SABIANS, an early sect of idolaters, which con- 
tinues to this day, and worships the sun, moon, and 
stars. See Petyruzism, N° 10, 11, 12. 

SABINA, a provinee of Italy, in the territories of 
the church; bounded on the north by Umbria, on the 
east by Farther Abruzzo, on the south by the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, and on the west by the patrimony of 
St Peter. It is 22 miles in length, and almost as.much 
in breadth ; watered by several small rivers, and a-~ 
bounding in oil and wine. There is no walled town 
in it-; and Magliano is the principal place. 

SABINUS, Gsores, a celebrated Latin poet, born 
in the electorate of Brandenburg in 1508. His poem 
Res geste Casarum Germanorum, spread his reputation 
all over Germany, and procured lum the patronage of 
all the princes who had any regard for polite literature : 
he was made professor of the belles lettres at Frankfort 
on the Oder, rector of the new academy of Konings- 
burg, and counsellor to the elector of Brandenburg. 
He married two wives, the first of whom was the eld- 
est daughter of the famous reformer Melancthon ; and 
died in 1560. His poems are well known, and. have 
been often printed. | 

SABLE, or Sasze Animal, in Zoology, a creature 
of the weasel-kind, called. by authors mustela xtbellina. 
See MusteLra, MamMMALia Jndez.. 

The chase of these animals, in the more barbarous 
times of the Russian empire, was the employment, or 
rather task, of the unhappy exilesin Sibena. As that 
country is now become more populous, the sables have- 
in a great measure quitted it, and retired farther narth 
and east, to live in desert forests and mountains: they 
live near the banks of rivers, or in the litele-islands m 
them ;. on this account they have, by some, been ssup- 
posed to-be the ZSzgi» of Aristotle (Hist. An. lib. wit. 
c. 5.) which he classes with the animals conversant 
among waters. 

_At present the hunters of sables.form themselves in- 
to troops, from five to.forty each: the last subdivide in-. 
to lesser parties, and each chooses a leader ; but there is. 
ene that directs the whole :a small. covered boat 1s: 

provide& 
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bread in: each party also has an interpreter for the 
country they penetrate inte. Every party tlen scts 
out according te the course their chief points out: 
they go against the stream of the rivers, drawing their 
boats up, till they arrive in the l1unting country; there 
‘they stop, build huts, and wait till the waters are froz- 
en, and the season commences: before they begin the 


chase, their leader assembles them, when they unite in 


‘a.prayer to the Almighty for succcss, and then sepa- 


rate: the first sable they take is called Goa’s sable,. 


and is dedicated to the church. 

They then penetratc into the woods ; mark the trees 
as they advance, that they may know thcir way back ; 
and iu their hunting quarters form huts of trees, and 
bank up the snow round them: near these they lay 
their traps ; then advance farther, and lay more traps, 
still building new huts in every quarter, and return 
successively to every o!d one to visit the traps, and 
take out the game to skin it, which none but the chief 
of the party must do: during this time they are sup- 
plied with provisions by persons who are employed to 
bring it on s'edges, from the places onthe read, where 
they are obliged to form maga:ines, by reason of the im- 
practicability of bringing quantitics through the rough 
country thcy must pass. ‘The traps are a sort of pit- 
fall, with a loose board placed over it, baited withfi sh 
or fiesh: when sables grow scarce, the hunters trace 
them in the new-fallen snow to thcir holes: place their 
nets at the entrance; and sometimes wait, watching 
two or threc days for the coming out of the animal: 
it has happened that these poor people have, by the 
failure of their provisions, bcen so pinched with hun- 
ger, that, to prevent the cravings of appetite, they have 
been reduced to take two thin boards, one of whieh 
they applied to the pit of the stomach, the other to the 
back, drawing them tight together by cords placed at 
the ends: such are the hardships our fellow-creatures 
undergo to supply the wantonness of luxury. 

The season of chase being finished, the hunters re- 
assemble, make a report to their leader of the number of 
sables cach has taken; make complaints of offenders 
against their regulations ; punish delinquents; sharc 
the booty ; then continuc at the head- quarters till the 
rivers are clear of ice ; return home, and give to every. 
church the dedicated furs. 

SABLE, Cape, the most southerly province of Nova 
Scotia, in North America, near which is a finc cod- 
msliery. W. Long. 65. 34. N. Lat. 43. 24. 

Sablc Isle is adjoined to this cape, and the coasts of 
both are most commodiously situated for fisheries. 

S4BLE T'vade, the trade carried on in the skins or 
furs of sables ; of which the following comnicrcial his- 
tory was translated by Mr J. R. Forster froni a Russian 
performance on that subject by Mr Muller. 

*‘ Sable ; soble, in Russian; zoblein German. Their 
price varies from 1/. to 10/. sterling and above: fine 
and middling sable-skins are without bellies, and the 
coarse ones are with them. Forty skins makc a collcc- 
tion called zimmer. The fincst sables are sold in pairs 
perfectly similar, and are dcarer than single ones of the 
Same goodness ; for the Russians want those in pairs 
for facing caps, cloaks, tippets, &c. the blackest are 
reputed the best. Sables are in season from November 


to February ; for those caught at any other time of 
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‘isle. provided for each party, loaded with provisions, a dog 
~-— and net for evcry two men, and a vessel to bake thcir 
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the year are short-haired, and then called nedosodoli. Sable. 
The hair of sables differs in length and quality: the ~~ 


long hairs, which reach far beyond the inferior ones, 
are called os; the more a skin has of such long hairs, 
the blacker it is, and the more valuable is the fur ; the 
very best have no other but those long and black hairs. 
Motchka is a technical term used in the Russian fur- 
trade, expressing the lower part of the long hairs ; and 
sometimes it comprehends likewise the lower and short- 
er hairs : the abeve-mentioned best sable furs are said 
to have a black motchka. Below the long hairs are, 
in the greatcr part of the sable furs, somc shorter hairs, 
called podosie, i. e. under-os; the more podosie a fur 
has, it is the less valuable: in the better kind of sables 
the podosie has black tips, and a gray or rusty metchka. 
The first kind of motechka makes the middling kind of 
sable furs; the red one the worst, especially if it has 
but few os. Between the os and podosie is a low woolly 
kind of hair, called podsada. The more podsadaa fur 
has, the less valuable: for the long hair will, in such 
case, take no other direction than the natural one; for 
the characters of sable is, that notwithstanding the hair 
naturally lics from the head towards the tail, yet it will 
lie equally in any direction as you strike your hand 
overit. The various combinations of these characters, 
in regard to os, motckka, podosie, and podsada, make 
many special divisions in the goodness of furs: besides 
this, the furriers attend to the size, preferring always, 
cateris paribus, the biggest, and those that have the 
greatest gloss. The size depends upon the animal being 
a male or a fcmale, the latter being always smaller. 
The gloss vanishes in old furs: the fresh ones have a 
kind of bleomy appearance, as they express it ; the old 
ones are said to have done blooming: the dyed sables 
always lose their gloss ; become less uniform, whether 
the lower hairs have taken the dye or not; and com- 
monly the hairs are somewhat twisted or crisped, and 
not so straightas in the natural ones. Somc fumigate the 
skins, to make them look blacker ; but the smell. and 
tle crisped condition of the long hair, betrays the cheat; 
aud both ways are detected by rubbing the fur with a 
moist linen cloth, which grows black in such cascs. 

‘« The Chinese have a way of dyeing the sables, se 
that the colour not only lasts (which the Russian cheats 
cannot do), but the fur kecps its gloss, and the crisped 
hairs only discover it. This is the reason that all the 
sables, which are of the best kind, either in pairs or se- 
parate, are carried to Russia; the rest go to China. 
The very best sables come from the environs of Nert- 
chitsk and Yakutsk; and in this latter district, the coun- 
try about the river Ud affords sometimes sables, of 
which one single fur is often sold at the rate of 60 or 
70 rubles, 19/. or 142. The bellies of sables, which 
are sold in pairs, are about two fingers breadth, and 
are tied together by 40 pieces, which are sold from 12. 
to 2/. sterling. Tails are sold by the hundred. The 
very best sable furs must lave their tails ; but ordinary 
sables arc often cropped, and 100.sold from 4/. to 8é. 
sterling. The legs or feet of sables are scldom sold se- 
parately ; white sables are rare, and no common mer- 
chandizc, but bought only as curiosities : some are yel- 
lowish, and are bleached in the spring on the snow.” 

SABLE, in [eraldry, signifes black ; and is borrow- 
ed from the French, as arc most terms in this science : 
in engraving it is expressed by both horizontal and per- 
pendicular lines crossing each other. Sable of itself sig- 
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Sable 
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Saccharum. 
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nifies constancy, learning, and grief; and ancient he- 


ralds will have it, that when it is compounded with 
Or. Honour. 
Arg. § 3 \ Fame. 
Gul. (3 Respect. 
Azu. ( .2 ) Application. 
Ver. \ = ff Comfort. 
Pur. Austerity. 


The occasion that introduced this colour into heraldry 
is thus related by Alexander Nisbet, p.8. ‘Fhe duke 
of Anjou, king of Sicily, after tle loss of that king- 
dom, appeared at @ tournament in Germany all in 
black, with his shield of that tincture, semé de larmes, 
i. e. besprinkled with drops of water, to represent 
tears, indicating by that both his grief and loss. 

SABLESTAN, or SasiustTAy, a province of Asia, 
in Persia, on the frontiers of Indostan; bounded on 
the north by Khorasan; on the east, by tle moun- 
tains of Balk and Candahar ; on the south, by Sages- 
tan or Segestan ; and on the west, by Heri. It is a 
mountainous country, very little known to Europeans ; 
nor is it certain which Is the capital town. 

SABRE, a kind of sword or scimitar, with a very 
broad and heavy blade, thick at the back, and a little 
falcated or crooked towards the pomt. It is the ordi- 
mary weapon worn by the Turks, who are said to be 
very expert in the use of it. 

SABURRA, in Medicine, usually denotes any col- 


lection of half putrid indigested matter in the stomach 


and intestines, by which the operation of digestion is 
Hnpeded. 

SABURRA, Grirrs, in Natural History; a kind 
ef stone, found in minute masses. ‘They are of vari- 
ous colours, as stony and sparry gritts, of a bright or 
grayish white colour; red stony gritts; green stony 
gritts; yellow gritt ; blackish gritts. 

SACJEA, a feast which the ancient Babylonians 
and ether orientals held annually in honour of the dei- 
ty Anaitis. The Sacaa were in the East what the 
Saturnalia were at Rome, viz: a feast for the slaves. 
One of the ceremenies was to choose a prisoner con- 
demned to death, and allow liim all the pleasures and 
gratifications he would wish, before he were carried 
to execution. 

SACCADE, in the manege, is a jerk more or less 
violent, given by the horseman to the horse, in: pull- 
ing or twitching the reins‘of the bridle all on a sud- 
den and with: one pull, and that when a horse lies 
heavy upon the hand, or obstinately arms himself. 

This is a-correction used to make a horse carry well ; 
but it ought to be used disereetly, and but seldom. 

SACERDOTALE, something belonging to. priests. 
See PRIEsT. 

SACCULUS, in Anatomy, a diminutive of saccus, 
signifies a little bag, and is applied to-many parts of 
the body. 

SACCHARUM, Suear, or the Sugar-Cane, a ge- 
nus of plants belonging to the triandria ciass ; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 4th order, Gra- 
ming, See Botany Index. 

This plant is a native of Africa, the East Indies, 
and of Brazil-; from whence it was introdueed into our 
West India islands soon after they were settled. The 
sugar-cane is the glory and the pride of those islands. 
kt amply rewards the industrious planter, enriches the 
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British merchant, gives bread to thousands of manu- Saccharum 


facturers and seamen, and brings an immense revenue 
to the crown. Tor the proeess of making sugar, see 
SUGAR. 

Sugar, formerly a‘luxury, is now become one of the 
necessaries of life. In crop-time every negro on the. 
plantations, and every animal, even the dogs, grow fat. 
This sufficiently points out the nourishing and healthy 
qualities of sugar. Ithas been alleged, that the eating’ 
of sugar spoils the colour of, and‘corrupts, the teeth: 
this, however, proves to be a mistake, forno people on 
the earth have finer teeth than the negroes in Jamaica. 
Dr Alston, formerly professor of botany and materia 
medica at Edinburgh, endeavoured to obviate this vul-: 
gar opinion: he had a fine set of teeth, which he ascrib- 
ed solely to his eating great quantities of sugar. Ix- 
ternally too it is often useful: mixed with the pulp of 
roasted oranges, and applied to putrid or ill-disposed’ 
ulcers, it proves a powerful corrector. 

SACCHAROMETER, an instrument for ascecr- 
taining the value of worts, and the strength of different 
kinds of malt liquor. The name signifies a measure of 
sweetness. An instrument of this kind has been invent-: 
ed by a Mr Richardson of Hull, on the following prin-- 
ciple. The menstruum or water employed by the 
brewer, beeomes more dense by the addition of such 
parts of the materials as have been dissolved or extraet= 
ed by, and thence incorporated with it : the operation’ 
of boiling, and its subsequent cooling, still adds to the 
density of it by evaporation ; so that when it is sub- 
mitted to the action of fermentation, it is denser than 
at any other period. 

In passing through this nataral operation, a remark-- 
able alteration:takes place. The fluid no sooner begins« 
to ferment than its density begins to diminish ; and as 
the fermentation is more or less perfect, the ferment 
able matter, whose accession has been traeed by the: 
inerease of density, becomes more or less attenuated ;, 
and in place of every particle thus attenuated, a spiri-. 
tuous particle, of less density than water, is produced $" 
so: that when the liquor is again in.a state of rest, it is. 
so inuch-specifieally lighter than it was before, as the 
action of fermentation has been capable of attenuating” 
the component parts of its acquired density ; and-if 
the whole were attenuated in this manner, the liquor 
would become lighter, or less dense than water, be- 
cause the quantity of spirit produced from the fer- 
mentable matter, and occupying its place, would di- 
minislt the density of the water in some degree of pro+ 
portion to that in which the latter has increased it. 

SACHEVEREL, Dr HeEwry, a famous clergyman. 
of the Tory faction in the reign of Queen Anne; who 
distinguished himself by indecentand scurrilous sermons 
and writings against the dissenters andrevolution princi- 
ples. He owed his consequence, liowever, to being in- 
diserectly prosecuted by. tlichouse of lords for his assize- 
sermon at Derby, and his 5th of November sermon at 
St Paul’s in 1709; in which he asserted the doctrine 
of non-resistance to government in its utmost extent ; 
and reflected severely on the act of toleration. Tlic 
high: and low church parties were very violent at that. 
time ; and the trial of Sacheverel inflamed the high- 
church party to dangerous riots and excesses: he was, 
however, suspended for three years, and his sermons 
burned by the common hangman. The Tories being 


in administration when Sacheverel’s suspension oa 
16 


\|. 
Sacheverel, 


peA'C 


verel.he was freed with every circumstance of honour and 
le public rejoicing ; was ordered to preach before the 
= commons on the 29th of May, had the thanks of the 
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in which the persons are introduced speaking, The In- Sackvilte: 
duction is written much in tlic style of Spencer, who, —~v-—~" 
with some probability, is supposed to have imitated this 


house for his discourse, and obtained thc valuable rec- 
tory of St Andrew’s, Holborn. 

SACK, a winc uscd by our ancestors, which some 
have taken to be Rhenish and some Canary wine.— 
Venner, in his Vza Recta ad Vitam Longam, printed in 
1628, says that sack is “ completely not in the tlnrd 
degrec, and that some affect to drink sack with sugar 
and some without ; and upon no other ground, as I 
think, but as it is best pleasing totheir palate.” Hegoes 
en to say, “ that sack, taken by itsclf, is very hot and 
very penetrative; being taken with sugar, the heat is 
bothsomewhat allaycd, and the penetrativc quality there- 
of also retarded.” He adds farther, that Rhenish, &c. 
decline after a twclvemonth, but sack and the other 
stronger wines arc best when they arc two or thrce:years 
eld. It appears to be highly probable that sack was not 
a sweet wine, from its being taken with sugar, and that 
it did not reccive its name from having a saccharine fla- 
your, but from its being originally storcd in sacks or 
borachios. It does not appear to have been a French 
wine, but a strong wine the production of a hot cli- 
mate. Probably it was what is called dry mountain, or 
some Spanish wine of that kind. This conjecture is 
the more plausible, as Howcll, in his French and Eng- 
lish Dictionary, printed in the year 1650, translates 
sack by the words win ad’ Espagne, vin sec. 

Sacx of Wool, a quantity of wool contaming just 22 
stones, and every stone 14 pounds. In Scotland, a sack 
is 24 stones, each stone containing 16 pounds. 

Sack of Cotton Wool, a quantity from one hundred 
and a half to four hundred weight. 

Sacks of Earth, in Fortification, are canvas bags filled 
with earth. They are used in making cntrenchments in 
haste, to place on parapets, or the head of the breaches, 
&c. to repair them, when beatcn down. 

SACKBUT, a musical instrument of the wind kind, 
being a sort of trumpet, though different from the com- 
mon trumpet both in form and size; it is fit to play a 
bass, and is contrived to be drawn out or shortencd, 
according to the tone required, whcther grave or acute. 
The Italians call it trombone, and the Latins tuba duc- 
tilis. 

SACKVILLE, Tuomas, Lord Buckhurst and Earl 
of Dorset, a statesman and poet, the son of Iichard 
Sackville, Esq. of Buckhurst, in the parish of Wi- 
thian in Sussex, was born in the year 1536. He was 
sent to Hart-hall in Oxford, in the latter end of the 
reign of Edward VI. whence he removed to Cambridge, 
where he took a master of arts degree, and thence to 
the Inner Tcmplc. He now applied himself to the 
study of the law, and was called to the bar. We are 
told that he commenced poct whilst at the universities, 
and that these his jyvenile productions were much ad- 
mired, none of which, however, have becn prcserved.— 
fn the fourth and fifth year of Queen Mary,.we find him 
amember of the house of commons; about which time, 
in 1557, he wrote a poetical piece, entitled The In- 
duction, or The Mirror of Magistrates. This last was 
meant to comprehend all the unfortunate Great from the 
beginning of our history ; but the design being drop- 
ped, it was inserted in the body of the work. The 
Mirror of Magistrates is formed on a dramatic plan; 


author. 

In 1561, lis tragedy of Gorboduc was acted before 
Queen Llizabeth by the gentlemen of the Inncr Temple. 
This was the first tolerable tragedy in our language: 
Fhe Companion to the Playhousc tells us, that the 
three first acts were written by Mr Tho. Norton. Sir 
Philip Sidney, in his Apology for Poetry, says, “ it is- 
full of stately speeches, and well-sounding phrases; 
climbing to the height of Seneca in his style, &c.” 
Rymer speaks highly in its commendation. Mr Spencc, 
at the instigation of Mr Pope, republished it in 1736; 
with a pompous preface. It is said to be our first dra- 
matic piece writtcn in verse. | 

In the first parliament of this reign, Mr Sackville 
was member for Sussex, and for Bucks in the sccond; 
In the mean time he madc the tour of France and 
Italy, and in 1566 was imprisoned at Rome, when hao- 
was informed of lis father’s death, by which he be+ 
came possessed of a very considerable fortune. ! 

Having now obtained his liberty, he returned to- 
England ; and being first knighted, was created Lord 
Buekhurst. In 1570 he was scnt ambassador to France. 
In 1586 he was one of the commissioncrs appointed to 
try the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots ; and was the 
messenger employed to report the confirmation of her 
sentence, and to see it exccuted. The year following 
he went ambassador to tlic States General, in consc- 
quence of their complaint against the earl of Leicester ; 
who, disliking his impartiality, prevailed on the queen to 
recal him, and confine him to his house. In this state 
of confinement he continued about 10 months, when 
Leiccster dying, he was restored-to favonr, and in 1580: 
was installed knight of the Garter : but the most incon- 
trovertible proof of the quecn’s: partiality for Lord 
Buckhurst appeared in the year 1591, when she caused 
him to be elected’ chancellor in the university of Ox- 
ford, in opposition to her favourite Essex. In-1598, on 
the death of the treasurer Burleigh, Lord Buckhurst: 
succeedcd him, and by virtue of his office became in 
effect prime minister ; and when, in-:1601, the earls of 
Essex.and Southampton were brought to trial, he sat 
as Jord high steward on that awful occasion. 

On thc accession of James I. he was graciously re-: 
eeived, had the office of lord high treasurer confirmed 
to him for life, and was created earl of Dorset. He 
continued in high favour with the king'till the day of 
his death, which happened: suddenly, on- the 1SuUrot 
April 1608, in tke council chamber at Whitehall. 
He was interred with great solemnity in Westminster 
abbey. He wes a good poet, an able minister, and an 
honest man. From him is descended the present noble 
family of the Dorscts. ‘‘ It were needless (says Mr 
Walpole) to-add, that he was the patriarch of a-race- 
of genius and wit. ” 

SACKVILLE, Charles, earl of Dorset, a celebrated wit 
and poet, descended from the foregoing, was born in: 
1637. He was, like Villiers, Rochester, Sedicy, &c. 
one of the libertincs of King Charles’s court, and some- 
times indulged himself in inexcusable cxcesses. He 
openly discountenanced the violent measures of James. 
II. and engaged early for the prince of Orange, by whonr 
he was made lord chamberlain of the household, 8 
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“Sack*Me. ¢aken into the privy council. He died in 1706, and ~considered asa Christian sacrament conferring grace Sactame 
facrament. Joft several poctical pieces, which, though not consider- generally necessary to salvation. It isratheraformof , | 
able eneugh to make a volume by themselves, may be authorising certain persons to perform certain offices, nae 

found among the works.of:the minor poets, publishedin which respect not themselves but the whole church; an@ ~~ 
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1749. 
SACRAMENT is derived from the Latin word 
sacramentum, which signifies an oath, particularly the 
-eath taken by soldiers to be true to their country and 
general. The words of this oath, according to Poly- 
bius, were, obtemperaturus sum et facturus quicguid man- 
dabitur ab imperatoribus jucta vires. The word was 


‘adopted by the writers of the Latin -church, and em- 


ployed, perhaps with no great propriety, to denote those 
ordinances of religion by which Christians came under 
an obligation, equally sacred with that of an oath, to 
observe their part of the covenant of grace, and in 
whieh they have the assurance of Christ that he will 
fulfil his part of the same covenant. . 

Of sacraments, ‘in this sense of the word, Protestant 
churches admit of but two; and it is not easy to con- 
ceive how a greater number can be made out from Scrip- 
ture, if the definition of a sacrament be just which is 
given by the church of England. By that church, the 
meaning of the word sacrament is declared to be “ an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace given unto us, ordained by Christ himself as a 
means whercby we receive the same, and a pledge te 
assure us thereof.” According to this definition, bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper are certainly sacraments ; 
for each consists of an outward and visible sign ef what is 
believed to be an inward and spiritual grace: both were 
ordained by Christ hiniself, and by the reception of each 
does the Christian come under a selemn obligation to be 
true to his divine master, aceording to the terms of 
Ahe covenant of grace. (See Barrism and Suppsr of 
the Lord.) The Romanists, however, add to this num- 
ber confirmation, penance, extreme unction, ordination, 


aud marriage, holding in all seven sacraments ; but two 


of these rites not being peculiar to the Christian church 
cannot possibly be Christian sacraments, in contradis- 
tinction to the sacraments or obligations into whichmen 
of all religions enter. Marriage was instituted from the 
beginning, when God niade man male and female, and 
commanded them to be fruitful, and multiply and re- 
_plenish the earth; and penance, as far as it is of the same 
Import with repentance, has a place in all religions 


‘which teach that God is merciful, and men fallible.-— 


‘The external severities imposed upen penitents by the 


church of Rome (see Penance) may indeed be in 


some respects peculiar to the discipline of that church, 
though the penances of the Hindoos are certainly as ri- 
gid; but none of these severities were ordained by Christ 
himselfas the pledge of an inward and spiritual grace ; 
nor do they, like baptism and the Lord’s Supper, bring 


-men under obligations which are supposed to be analo- . 


gous to the meaning of the word sacramentum. Con- 
firmation has a better title to the appellation of a sa- 
crament than any of the other five popish rites of that 
name, though it certainly was not considered as such by 
the earliest writers of the Christian church, nor does it 
appear to have been ordained by Christ himself, (see 
ConFirmATION.) Ordination is by many churches 
considered as a very important rite; but as it is not ad- 
ministered to al/ men, nor has any particular form ap- 
propriated to it in the New Testament, it cannot be 


extreme unction is a rite which took its rise from the 
miraculous powers of the primitive church vainly claim- 
ed by the succeeding clergy. (See ORDINATION and 
Extreme Uncrion.) These considerations seem to have 
some weight with the Romish clergy themselves ; for 
they call the eucharist, by way of eminence, the holy 
sacrament, Thus to expose the holy sacrament, is to 
lay the consecrated host on the altar to be adored.— 
The procession of the ‘holy sacrament is that in which 
this host is carried abeut the church, or about:a town. 

Numerous as we think the sacraments of the Romish 
church,.a sect of Christians sprung up in England early 
in the current century who increased their number.— 
The founder of this sect was a Dr Deacon, we think, 
of Manchester, where the reniains of it subsisted very 
lately, and probably do so at present. According to 
these men, every rite and every phrase in the book called 
the Apostolical Constitutions were certainly in use among 
the apostles themselves. Still, however, they makea dis- 
tinction hetween the greater and the lesser sacraments. 
The greater sacraments are only two, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. ‘The lesser arc no fewer than ten, viz. 
five belonging to baptism, exorcism, anointing with oil, 
the white garment, a taste of milk and honey, and anoint 
ing with chrism or ointment. The other five are, the 
sign of the cross, imposition of hands, unction of the sick, 
holy orders, and matyimony. Of the nature of these 
lesser sacraments, or the grace which they are supposed 
to confer, our limits will permit us to give no account. 
—Nor is it necessary that we should. The sect which 
taught them, if not extinguished, is certainly in its last 
wane. It has produced, however, one or two learned 
men; and its founder’s Full, True, and Comprehensive 
View of Christianity, in two Catechisms, is a work 
which the Christian antiquary will read with plcasure 
for information, and the philosopher for the materials 
which it contains for meditation on the workings of the 
human mind. It was published ia 8vo, in the year 
1748. . 

Congregation of the Holy Sacrament, a religious e- 
stablishnient formed in France, whose founder was Au- 
therius, bishop of Bethlehem, and which, in 1644, re- 
ceived an order from Urban VIII. to have always a 
number of ecclesiastics ready to exercise their ministry 
among pagan nations, wherever the pope, or congrega- 
tion de propaganda, should appoint. 

SACRAMENTARIANS, a general name given to 
all such as have published or held erroneous doctrines 
.of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The term is 
chiefly applied among Roman Catholics, by way of re- 
proach, to the Lutherans, Calvinists, and other Pro- 
testants. 

SACRAMENTARY, an ancient Romish church- 
book, which contains all the prayers and ceremonies 
practised at the celebration of the sacrameats. 

It was wrote by Pope Gelasius, and afterwards re- 
vised, corrected, and abridged, by St Gregory. 

SACRE, or Saker, in Ornithology, the name of a 
species of falcon, called by authors falco sacer, and dif- 
ferently described by different authors, but by all agreed 
to be an extremely bold and active bird. It is a native 

of 
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of the northern regions of Europe ; and a variety, call- 
ed by some writers the speckled partridge hawk, is found 
at Hudson’s bay, North America. 

SACRED, something holy, or that is solemnly of- 
fered and consecrated to God, with benedictions, unc- 
tions, &c. 

Kings, prelates, and priests, are reckoned sacred 
persons; abbots are only blessed.—The deaconhood, 
sub-deaconhood, and priesthood, are all sacred orders, 
and are said to impress a sacred indelible character. 
The custom of consecrating kings with holy oil is de- 
rived (says Gutlingius) from the Hebrews; among 
whom, he agrees with Grotius, it was never used but 
to kings who had not an evident right by succession. 
He adds, that the Cliristian emperors never used it 
before Justin the younger; from whom he takes it to 
have passed to the Goths, &c. 

SACRED is also applied to things belonging to God 
and the church. Church-lands, ornaments, &c. are 
held sacred.—The sacred college is that of the cardi- 
nals. | 

Sacrep Majesty, is applied to the emperor and to 
the king of t:ngland; yet Loyseau says it is blasphe- 
my. See Masesty. The ancients held a place struck 
with thunder as sacred. In the civil law, sacred place 
chiefly denotes that where a person deceased has been 
interred. 

Sacren Elixir, See Evixir. 

SACRIFICE, an offering made to God on an altar, 
by means of a regular minister, as an acknowledgement 
of his power, and a payment of homage. Sacrifices 
(though the term is sometimes used to comprehend all 
the offerings made to God, or in any way devoted to his 
service and honour) differ from mere oblations in this, 
that in a sacrifice there is a real destruction or change 
of the thing offered; whereas an oblation is only a 
simple offering or gift, without any such change at all: 
thus, all sorts of tythes, and first fruits, and whatever 


of men’s worldly substance is consecrated to God, for 


the support of his worship and the maintenance of his 
ministers, are offerings or oblations ; and these, under 
the Jewish law, were either of living creatures or other 
things: but sacrifices, in the more peculiar sense of the 
term, were cither wholly or in part consumed by fire. 
‘They have by divines been divided into bloody and 
unbloody. Bloody sacrifices were made of living crea- 
tures; unbloody of the fruits of the earth. They have 
also been divided into expiatory, impetratory, and eu- 
charistical. ‘The first kind were offered to obtain of 
God forgiveness of sins; the second, to procure some 
favour; and the third, to express thankfulness for fa- 
vours already received. Under one or other of these 
heads may all sacrifices be arranged ; though we are 
told, that the Egyptians had 666 different kinds, a 
number surpassing all credibility. 

Concerning the origin of sacrifices very various opi- 
nions have been held. By many, the Pheenicians are 
Supposed to have been the authors of them ; though 
Porphyry attributes their invention to the Egyptians ; 
and Ovid imagines, from the import of the name victim 
and hostia, that no bloody sacrifices were offered till 
wars prevailed in the world, and nations obtained vic- 
tories over their enemics. These are mexe hypotheses 
contradicted by the most authentic records of anti- 
‘quity, and entitled to no regard. 
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By modern deists, sacrifices are said to have had their Sacrifices. 
origin In superstition, which operates much in the same =~" 


way in every country. It is therefore weak, according 
to those men, to derive this practice from any parti- 
cular people; since the same mode of reasoning would. 
lead various nations, without any intercourse with each 
other, to entertain the same opinions respecting the na- 
ture of their gods, and the proper means of appeasing 
their anger. Men of gross conceptions imagine their 
deities to be like themselves, covetous and cruel. They 
are accustomed to appease an injured neighbour by a 
composition in money; and they endeavour to com- 
pound in the same manner with their gods, by rich of- 
ferings to their temples and to their priests. The most 
valuable property of a simple people is their cattle. 
These offered in sacrifice are supposed to be fed upon 

by the divinity, and are actually fed upon by his 

priests. If a crime is committed which requires the: 
punishment of death, it is accounted perfectly fair to 

appease the deity by offering one life for another; be- 

cause, by savages, punishment is considered as a debt 

for which a man may compound in the best way that 

he can, and which one man may pay for another. 
Hence, it is said, arose the absurd notions of imputed: 
guilt and vicarious atonement. Among the Egyp- 
tians, a white bull was chosen as an expiatory sacri- 
fice to their god Apis. After being killed at the altar, 
his head was cut off, and cast into the river, with the 
following execration: ‘* May all the evils inipending 
over those who perform this sacrifice, or over the 
Egyptians in general, be averted on this head. ” * 


such gross idolaters as worshipped departed heroes, 
who were supposed to retain in their state of deifica- 
tion all the passions and appetites of their mortal state; 
this account of the origin of that mode of worship 
would lave been to us perfectly satisfactory. We 
readily admit, that such mean notions of their gods may 
have actually led far distant tribes, who could not derive 
any thing from each other through the channel of tra-. 
dition, to imagine that beings of human passions and 
appetites might be appeased or bribed by costly offer- 
ings. But we know from the most incontrovertible 
authority, that sacrifices of the three kinds that we 
have mentioned were in use among people wlio wor-. 
shipped the true God, and who must have had very 
correct notions of his attributes. Now we think it im- 
possible that such notions could have led any man to fan- 
cy that the taking away of the life of a harmless animal, 
or the burning of a cake or other fruits of the earth in 
the fire, would be acceptable to a Being self-existent, 
omnipotent, and omniscient, who can neither be in- 
jured by the crimes of his creatures, nor receive any 
accession of happiness from a thousand worlds. 
Sensible of the force of such reasoning as this, some 
persons of great name, who admit the authenticity of 
the Jewish and Christian scriptures, and firmly rely on 
the atonement made by Christ, are yet unwilling (itis. . 


difficult to conceive for what reason) to allow that sa- 


crifices were originally instituted by God. Of this way 
of thinking were St Chrysostom, Spencer, Grotius, and. 
Warburton, as were likewise the Jews Maimonides, R. 
Levi, Ben Gerson, and Abarbanel. The greater part. 
of these writers maintain, that sacrifices were at first a. 
human institution; and that God, in order to prevent. 
their 
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‘Sacrifice. their being offered to idols, introduced them into his 
mye sorvice, though he did not approve of them as good in 


‘* Divine 
¥.eg. b. 1X. 
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themselves, or as proper rites of worship. That the in- 
finitely wise and good God should introduce into his 
‘service improper rites of worship, appears to us so ex- 
tremely improbable, that we cannot but wonder how 
such an opinion should ever have found its way into the 
minds of such men as those who held it. Warburton’s 
theory of sacrifice is much mere plausible, and being 
more lately published, is worthy of particular examina- 
“tion. 

According to this ingenious prelate, sacrifices had 
their origin in the sentiments of the human heart, and 
in the ancient mode of conversing by action in aid of 
avords. Gratitude to God for “benefits received is na- 
tural to the mind of man, as well as his bounden duty. 
“« This duty (says the bishop *) was in the most early 
times discharged in expressive actions, the least equivo- 
‘cal of which was the offerer’s bringing thie first fruits of 
pasturage or agriculture to that sequestered placewhere 
the Deity used to be more solemnly invoked, at the sta- 
ted times of public worship; and there presenting them 
in homage, with a demeanor which spoke to this pur- 
pose—‘ I do hereby acknowledge thee, O my'God! to 
ié the author and giver of all-good: and do now, with 
humble gratitude, return my warmest.tkanks for these 
thy blessings particularly bestowed upon me.”’-—Things 


‘thus devoted became thenceforth sacred: and to pre- 


vent their desecration, the readiest way was to send 
them to the table of the priest, or to consume them in 
the fire of the altar. Such, in the opinion of our author, 
was the origin of eucharistical sacrifices. Inpetratory 
or precative sacrifices had, he thinks, the same origin, 
and were contrived to express by action an invocation 
for the continuance of God's favour. ‘* Explatory sa- 


‘crifices (says the learned prelate) were in their own na- 


‘ture as intelligible, and in practice as rational, as either 
of the othertwo. Here, instead of presenting the first 
fruits of agriculture and pasturage, in corn, wine, oil, 
and wool, as in the euciaristical, or a portion of what 
was to be sown or otherwise propagated, as in the im- 
petratory, some ‘chosen animal, precious to tle repent- 
ing criminal who.deprecates, or supposed to be obnox- 
ious to the Deity wlio isto be appeased, ‘was offered up 
and slain at the altar, in an action whieh, in all lan- 
guages, when translated into words, speaks to this pur- 
pose :—‘ I confess my transgressions at thy footstool, O 
my God! and with the deepest contrition implore thy 
pardon ; confessing that I deserve death for those my 
offences. ’—-The latter part of the confession was more 
forcibly expressed by the action of striking the devoted 
animal, and depriving it of life ; which, when put into 
words, concluded in this manner,.—‘ And I own that 
I myself deserve the death which I now inflict on this 
animal.” ” 

This.system of sacrifice, whieli his lordship thinks so 
well supported by the most early movements of simple 
nature, we atlmit to be ingenious, but by no means sa- 
tisfactory. That mankind in the earlier ages of the 
world wereaccustomed-to supply the deficiencies of their 
language by expressive gesticulations we are not inclin- 
ed to controvert: the custom prevails among savage na- 
tions, or nations half civilized, at the present day. His 
Jordship, however, is of opinion, and we heartily agree 
with him, that - first parents-were instructed by God 
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to make articulate sounds significant of ideas, notions, Sacrifire 
and things (see LAnGuAGE, N° 6.), and not left to —--—= 


fabricate a language for themselves. That this heaven- 
taught language could be at first copious, no man will 
suppose, who thinks of the paucity of ideas which those 
who spoke it had to express ; but when we consider its 
origin, we cannot entertain a doubt but that it was pre- 
cise and perspicuous, and admirably adapted to all the 
real purposes of life. Among these purposes must sure- 
ly be ineluded the worship of God as the most iniport- 
ant of all. Every sentiment therefore which enters in- 
to worship, gratitude, invoeation, confession, and depre- 
cation, ‘the progenitors of mankind were undoubtedly 
taught to clothe in words the most significant and une- 
quivocal ; but we know from Moses, whose divine lega- 
tion the bishop surely admitted, that Cain and Abel, 
the eldest children of our‘first parents, worshipped God 
by the rites of sacrifice: and can we suppose that this 
practice occurred to them from their having so far for- 
gotten the language taught them by their father, as to 
be under the necessity of denoting by action what they 
could not express by words ? If this supposition be ad- 
mitted, it «will force another upon us still more extrava- 
gant. ‘ven Adam himeelf must, in that ease, have 
become dumb in consequence of his full ; for it is not 
conceivable, that as long as lie was able to utter arti- 
culate sounds, and affix a meaning to them, le would 
cease, in the presence of his family, to confess his sins, 
implore forgiveness, and express his gratitude to God 
for all his mercies. 

The right reverend writer, as if aware of some such 
objection as this to his theory, contends, that if sa- 
crifices had arisen from any other source than the 
light of reason, the Scripture would not lave been 
silent concerning that souree; “ especially since we 
find Moses carefully reeording what God immediately, 
and not zature, taught to Adam and his family. Had 
the original of sacrifice, says le, been preseribed, and 
directly commanded by the Deity, the sacred _histo- 
rian could never ‘have omitted the express mention of 
that cireumstance. The two capital:observances in thie 
Jewish ritual were the SapBatu and SacniFices. To 
impress the highest reverence and veneration on the 
Sabbath, he is careful to record its divine original ; and 
can we suppose that had sacrifices had the same origi- 


nal, he would have neglected to establish this truth at 


the time that he reeorded the other, since it is of equal 
use and of equal impertanee? I should have said, 1n- 
deed, of much greater; for the multifarious sacrifices 
of the .Aw had not only a reference to the forfeiture of 
Adam, but likewise prefigured our redemption by Je- 
sus Christ.” 

But all this reasoning was foreseen, and completely 


answered before his lerdship gave it to the public. It 


is probable, that though the distinction of weeks was 


‘well ‘known over all the eastern world, the Hebrews, 


during their residence in Egypt, were very negligent 
in their observance of the Sabbath. To enforce a reli- 
gious observance of that saered day, it became necessary 
to inform them of the time and occasion of its first in- 
stitution, that they might keep it holy in memory of 
the creation ; but, in a country like Egypt, the people 
were in danger of holding sacrifices rather in too high 
than too low veneration, so that there was not the same 
necessity for mentioning explicitly the early ie 
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ofthem. It was sufficient that they knew the divine in- 


=—y=— stitution of their own sacrifices, and the purposes for 
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which they were offered. Besides this, there is reason 
to believe, that, in order to guard the Hebrews from 
the infections of the heathen, the rite of sacrificing was 
loaded with many additional ceremonies at its second in- 
stitution under Moses. Itmight, therefore, be improper 
to relate its original simplicity to a rebellious people, 
who would think themselves ill-used by any additional 
burdens of trouble or expense, however really necessary 
totheir happiness. Bishop Warburton sees clearly the 
necessity of concealing from the Jews the spiritual and 
refined nature of the Christian dispensation, lest such a 
backsliding people should, from the contemplation of 
it, have held in contempt their own economy. This, 
he thinks, is the reason why the prophets, speaking of 
the reign of the Messiah, borrow their images from the 
Mosaic dispensation, that the people living under that 
dispensation might not despise it from perceiving its 
end; :and we think the reason will hold equally good for 
their lawgiver concealing from them the simplicity of 
the first sacrifices, lest they should be tempted to mur- 
mur at their own multifarious ritual. 

But his lordship thinks that sacrifices had their ori- 
gin from the light of natural reason. We should be 
giad to know what light natural reason can throw upon 
such a subject. That ignorant pagans, adoring as 
gods departed heroes, whi still retained their sensual 
appetites, might naturally think of appeasing such be- 
ings with the fat of fed beasts, and the pcrfumes of the 
altar, we have already admitted ; but that Cain and 
Abel, who knew that the God whom they adored has 
neither body, parts, nor passions; that he created ‘and 
sustains the universe; and that from his very nature he 
must will the happiness of all his crcatures, should be 
led by the light of natural reason to think of appeasing 
lum, or obtaining favours from him, by putting to death 
harmless animals, is a position, which no arguments of 
his lordship can ever compel us toadmit. That Abel’s 
sacrifice was indeed accepted, we know ; but it was not 
accepted because it proceeded from the movements of 
the human mind, and the deficiency of the original lan- 
guage, but because it was offered through faith. The 
light of natural reason, however, does not generate 
faith, but science ; and when it fails of that, its off- 
spring is absurdity. <‘‘ Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” and comes 
not by reasoning but by hearing. What things then 
were they of which Abel had heard, for which hc hoped, 
and in the faith of which he offered sacrifice? Un- 
doubtedly it was a restoration to that immortality which 
was forfeited by the trangression of his parents. Of 
such redemption, an obscure intimation had been given 
to Adam, in the promise that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the head of the serpent ; and it was doubt- 
less to impress upon his mind in more striking colours 
the manner in which this was to be done, that bloody 
Sacrifices were first instituted. * As long as the im- 
port of such rites was thus understood, they consti- 
tuted a perfectly rational worship, as they showed the 
people that the wages of sin is death; but when men 
sunk into idolatry, and lost all hopes of a resurrection 
from the dead, the slaughtering of animals to appease 
their deities was a practice grossly superstitious. It 
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rested in itself without pointing to any farther end, Sacrfiice. 
and the grovelling worshippers believed that by their 
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sacrifices they purchased the favour of their deities. 
When once this notion was entertained, human sacri- 
fices were soon introduced ; for it naturally occurred 
to those who offered them, that what they most valued 
themselves, would bc most acceptable to their offended 
gods. (see the next article.) By the Jewish law, these 
abominable offerings were strictly forbidden, and the 
whole ritual of sacrifice restored to its original purity, 
though not simplicity. 

All Christian churches, the Socinian, if it can be: 
called a church, not excepted, havc till very lately 
agreed in believing that the Jewish sacrifices served, 
amongst other uses, for types of the death of Christ 
and the Christian worship, (see Tyrr.) In this be- 
lief all sober Christians agree still, whilst many are of 
opinion that they were likewise fcederal rites, as the 


ccrtainly were considered by the ancient Romans. * % T#. Li. 


Of the various kinds of Jewish sacrifices, and the! 
subordinate ends for which they were offered, a full 
account is given in the books of Moses. When an 
Israelite offered a loaf or a cake, the priest broke it 
in two parts; and sctting aside that half which he re- 
served for himself, broke the other into crumbs, pour- 
ed oil, wine, incense, and salt upon it, and spread the 
whole upon the fire of the altar. If these offerings 
were accompanied with the sacrifice of an animal, they 
were thrown upon the victim to be consumed along 
with it. If tle offerings were of the ears of new corn, 
they were parched at the fire, rubbed in the hand, 
and then offered te the priest in a vessel, over which 
he poured oil, incense, wine, and salt, and then burnt 
it upon the altar, having first taken as much of it as 
of right belonged to himself. 

The principal sacrifices among the Hebrews consist« 
ed of bullocks, sheep, and goats; but doves and turtles 
were accepted from those who were not able to bring 
the other: thesc beasts were to be perfect, and without 
blemish. The rites of sacrificing were various; all of 
which arc minutely described in the books of Moses. | 

The manner of sacrificing among the Greeks and 

tomans was as follews. In the choice of the victim, 
they took care that it was without blemish or imper- 
fection ; its tail was not to be too small at the end; 
the tongite not black, nor the ears cleft; and that the 
bull was one that had never been yoked. The victim 
being pitched upon, they gilt his forehead and horns, 
especially if a bull, heifer, or cow. The head they 
also adorned with a garland of flowers, a woollen in- 
fula or holy fillet, whence hung two rows of chaplets 
with twisted mbands ; and on the middle of the body 
a kind of stole, pretty large, hung down on each side: 
the lesser victims were only adorned with garlands 
and bundles of flowers, together with white tufts or 
wreaths. | 

The victims thus prepared were brought before the 
altar ; the Icsser being driven to the place, and the 
greater led by an halter; when, if they made any 
struggle, or refused to go, the resistance was taken for 
an ill omen, and the sacrifice frequently set aside. The 
victim thus brought was carefully examined, to see that 
there was no defect in it ; then the priest, clad in his 
sacerdotal habit, and accompanied with the sacrificers 
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and other attendants, and being washed and purified 
according to the ceremonies prescribed, turned to tlie 
right hand, and went round the altar, sprinkling it with 
meal and holy water, and also besprinkling those who 
were present. Then the cricr proclaimed with a loud 
voicc, Who is here?) To which the people rcplied, 
Many and good. The priest then having exhorted the 
people to join with him by saying, Let us pray, con- 
tessed his own unworthiness, acknowledging that he had 
been guilty of divers sins ; for which he begged pardon 
of the gods, hoping that they would be pleased to grant 
luis requests, accept the oblations offered them, and send 
them all health and. happiness ; and to this. general form 
added petitions for such particular favours as were then 
desired. Prayers being ended, the priest took a cup of 
wine; and having tasted it himself, caused his assistants 
to do the like ; and then poured forth the remainder be- 
tween the horns of the victim. Then the priest or the 
cricr, or sometimes the most honourable person in the 
company, killed the beast, by knocking it down or cut- 
ting its throat. If the-sacrifice was in honour ef the ce- 
lestial gods, the throat was turned up towards heaven, 
but if they sacrificed to the heroes or infernal gods, the 
victim was killed with its throat towards the ground. 
If by accident the beast cscaped the stroke, leaped 
after it, or expired with pain and difficulty, it was 
thought to. be unaeceptable tothe gods. The beast be- 
ing killed, the priest inspected its entrails, and made 
predictions from them, They then poured wine, toge- 
ther with frankincense, into the fire, to increase the 
flame, and then laid the sacrifice on the altar ; which in 
the primitive times was burnt wholc to the gods, and 
thence called an holocaust ; but inafter-timcs, only part 
of the victim was consumed in the fire, and the remain- 
der reserved for the sacrificers ; the thighs, and some- 
times the entrails, being burnt to. their honour, the 
company feasted upon the rest. During the sacri- 
fice, the priest, and the person: who gave the sacri- 
fice, jointly prayed, laying their hand upon the al- 
tar. Sometinies they played upon musical instru- 
ments In the time of the sacrifice, and. on some occa- 
sions they danced round the altar, singing sacred 
hymns in honour: of the god. 

Human Sacrifices, an abominable practice, about 
the origin of which different opinions have been. form- 
ed.—The truc account seems to be that which.we have 
given in the preceding article. When men had gone 
so far as to indulge the faney. of bribing their gods by 
sacrifice, it was natural for them to think of enhancing 
the value of so cheap an atonement by the cost and rarity 
of the offering ; and, oppressed with their malady, they 
never rested till they had got that which they conceiv- 
cd to be the most precious. of all, a. human sacrifice. 


* dApud Exe Jt was customary (says Sanchoniathon), * in ancicnt 
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timcs, in great and public calamities, beforc things be- 
came incurable, for princes and magistrates to offer up 
in sacrifice to the avenging daemons the dearest. of their 
offspring.”” Sanchoniathon wrote of Pheenicia, but.thc 
practice prevailed in cvery nation under heaven of which 
wc have received any ancient account. The Egyptians 
had it in the early part of their monarchy. The Cre- 
tans likewise had it, and retained_it for a long. time.— 
The nations.of Arabia did the same. The people of 
Dumah, in particular, sacrificed every year a child, and 
buried it underneath an altar, which they made use of 
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Tire Persians buried people alive. 
of Xerxes, entombed 12 persons quick under ground 
for the good of her soul. It would be endless to enu- 
merate every city, or every province, where these dire 
practices obtained. The Cyprians, the Rhodians, the 
Phoceans, the Jonians, those of Chios, Lesbos, Te- 
nedos, all had human sacrifices. The natives of the 
Tauric Chersonesus, offered up to Diana every stranger 
whom chance tlirew upon their coast. Uence arose 
that just expostulation in Euripides upon the inconsist- 
ency of the proceeding ; wherein much good reasoning. 
isimphed. Iphigenia wonders, as the goddess delight- 
ed in the blood of men, that every villain and murderer 
should be privileged to escape, nay, be driven from the 
threshold of the temple ; whereas, if an honest and vir- 
tuous man chanced to stray thither, he only was seized- 
upon, and put to death. ‘The Pelasgi, in a time of 
scarcity, vowed the tenth of all that should be born to: 
them for a sacrifiec, in order to procure plenty. Aris- 
tomenes the Messeitian slew 300 noble Lacedamonians, 
among whom was Theopompus the king of Sparta, at 
the altar of Jupiter at Ithome. Without doubt the 
Lacedzmonians did not fail to make ample returns ; 
for they were a severe and revengeful peoplc, and of- 
fered the hke victims to Mars. 
Diamastigosis is well known ; when the Spartan boys 
were whipped in the sight of their parents with such 
severity before the altar of Diana Orthia, that they 
oftcn expircd under the torture. Phylarchus affirms, 
as he is quoted by Porphyry, that of old every Gre- 
cian state made it a rule, before thcy marched towards 
an enemy, to solicit a blessing on their undertakings 
by human victims. 

The Romans were accustomed to the like sacrifices. 
They both devoted themselves to the infernal gods, and 
constrained others to submit to the samc horrid doom. 
Hence we read in Titus Livius, that, in the consulate 
of /Emilius Paulus and Terentius. Varro, two Gauls, 
a man and a wonian, and two in like manner of Greece,,. 
werc buried alive at Rome in the Ox-market, where 
was a place under ground walled round, to reccive 
them ; which had before been made use of for sucht 
cruel purposes. Hc says.it was a sacrifice not properly 


Roman, that is, not originally of Roman institution ; 


yet it was frequently practised there, and that too by 
public authority. Plutarch makes mention of a like 
instance a few years beforc, in.the consulship of Fla- 
minius and Furius. There is reason to think, that all 
the principal captives who graced. the triumphs of the 
Romans, were at the close of that cruel pageantry put 
to.death at the altar.of Jupiter Capitolinus.. Caius Ma- 
rius offered up his own daughtcr for a victim to the 
Dii Averrunci, to procure success in a battle against 
the Cimbri; as we are informed by Dorotheus, quoted. 
by Clemens. It is likewise attested by Plutarch, who 
says that her name was Calpurnza.. Marius was a man 
of a.sour and bloady disposition ; and. had probably 
heard.of such sacrifices.being offercd in the enemy's 
camp, among whom they were very common, or he 
might have beheld them exhibited. at a.distance; and 
therefore murdered what was nearest, and should have 
been dearest. to him, to counteract their fearful spells, 
and outdo them in their wicked machinery. Cicero 
making mention of this custom being common in — 
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instead of an idol; for they did not admit of images. Sacrifice, 
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sacrifice. adds, that it prevailed among that people even at the 
—y——' time he was speaking ; from whence we may be led to 


infer, that it was: then discontinued among the Ro- 
mans. And we are told by Pliny, that it had then, 
and not very long, been discouraged. ‘For there was 
a law enacted, when Lentulus and Crassus were con- 
suls, so late as the 657th year of Rome, that there 
should be no more liuman sacrifices : for till that time 
those horrid rites had been celebrated in broad day 
without any mask or controul; which, had we not the 
best evidence for the fact, would appear searcely cre- 
dible. And however they may have been discontinued 
for a time, we find that they were again renewed ; 
though they became not'se public, nor so general. For 
not very leng after this, it is reported of Augustus Ce- 
gar, when Perusia surrendered in the time of the second 
triumvirate, that besides multitudes executed in a mili- 
tary manner, he offered up, upon the ides of March, 
300 chosen persons, both of the equestrian and sena- 
torial order, at an altar dedicated to the manes of his 
uncle Julius. Even at Rome itself this custom was 
revived: and Porphyry assures us, that in his time a 
yaan was every year sacrificed at the shrine of Jupiter 
Latiahs. Heliogabalus offered the like victims to the 
Syrian deity which he introduced among the Romans. 
The same is said of Aurelian. 

The Gauls and the Germans were so devoted to this 
shocking custom, that no business of any moment was 
transacted among them without ‘being prefaced with 
the blood of men. They were offered up to various 
gods ; but particularly to Hesus, Taranis, and Thau- 
tates. These deities are mentioned by Lucan, where 
ke enumerates the various nations who followed the 
fortunes of Ceesar. | 

The altars of these gods were far removed from the 
common resort of men; being generally situated in 
the depth of woods, that the gloom might add to the 
horror of the operation, and give a reverence to the 
place and proceeding. The persons devoted were led 
thither by the Druids, who presided at the solemnity, 
and performed the cruel offices of the sacrifice. ‘Ta- 
citus takes notice of the cruelty of the Hermunduri, in 
a war with the Catti, wherein they had greatly the ad- 
vantage ; at the close of which they made one gene- 
ral sacrifice of all that was taken in battle. The poor 
remains of the legion under Varus suffered in some 
degree the same fate. There were many places destin- 
ed for this purpose ali over Gaul and Germany; but 
especially in the mighty woods of Arduenna, and the 
great Hercynian forest ; a wild that extended above 
50 days journey in length. The places set apart for 
this solemnity were held in the utmost reverence, and 
only approached at particular seasons. Lucan men- 
tions a grove of this sort near Massilia, which even the 
Roman soldicrs were afraid to violate, though com- 
uianded by Caesar. It was one of those set apart for 
the sacrifices of the country. : 

Claudian compliments Stilicho, that, among other 
advantages accruing to the Roman armies through his 
conduct, they could now venture into the awful forest 
ef Hercynia, and follow the chase in those so much 
dreaded woods, and otherwise make use of them. 

These practices prevailed among all the people of the 
north, of whatever denomination. The Massagetz, the 


Scythians, the Getes, the Sarmatians, all the various na- 
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dinavians, held it as a fixed principle, that their happi- “~~ 
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ness and security could not be obtained but at the ex- 
pense of the lives of others. heir ‘chief gods were 
Thor and Woden, whom they thought they could never 
sufficiently glut with blood. ‘They had many very ce~ 
Iebrated places of worship ; especially in the island Ru- 
gen, near the mouth of the Oder; and in Zeeland : 
some, too, very fanous among the Semnones and Na- 
harvalli. But the most revereneed of all, and the most 
frequented, was at Upsal; where there was every year 
a grand celebrity, which continued for nine days. Du- 
ring this term they sacrificed animals of all sorts: but 
the most acceptable victims, and the most numerous, 
were men. Of these sacrifices none were esteemed so 
auspicious and salutary as a sacrifice of the prince of the 
country. When the lot fell for the king to die, it was 
received with universal acclamations and every expres- 
sion of joy; as it once happened in the time of a fa- 
mince, when they cast lots, and it fell to King Domal- 
der to be the people’s victim: and he was accordingly 
put to death. Olaus Tretelger, another prince, was 
burnt alive to Woden. They did not spare their own 
children. Harald the son of Gunild, the first of that 
name, slew two of his children to obtain a storm of 
wind. ‘* He did not let (says Verstegan) to sacrifice 
two of his sons unto his idols, to the end he might ob- 
tain of them such a tempest at sea, as should break and 
disperse the shipping of Harald king of Denmark. ” 
Saxo-Grammaticus mentions a like fact. He calls the 
king Haquin ; and speaks of the persons put to death as 
two very hopeful young princes. Another king slew 
nine sons to prolong his own life; in hopes, perhaps, 
that what they were abridged of would in great measure 
be added to himself. Such instances, however, occur 
not often: but the common victims were without end. 
Adam Bremensis, speaking of the awful grove at Upsal, 
where these horrid rites were celebrated, says, that 
there was not a single tree but what was revereneed, 
as if it were gifted with some portion of divinity : and 
all this because they were stained with gore, and foul 
with human putrefaction. The same is observed by 
Scheiffer in his account of this place. 

The manner in which the victims were slaughtered, 
was diverse in different places. Some of the Gaulish na- 
tions chined then: with a stroke of an axe. The Celt 
placed the man who was to be offered for a sacrifice up- 
on ablock, or an altar, with his breast upwards, and 
with a sword struck him forcibly across the sternum; 
then tumbling him to the ground, from his agonies and 
convulsions, as wcll as from the effusion of blood, they 
formed a judgment of future events. The Cimbri rip- 
ped open the bowels ; and from them they pretendcd to 
divine. In Norway they beat men’s brains out with an 
ox-yoke. The same operation was performed in Ice- 
land, by dashing them against an altar of stone. In’ 
many places they transfixed them with arrows. After 
they were dead, they suspended them upon trees, and 


left them to putrefy. One of the writers above quot- . 


ed mentions, that in his time 70 ecarcases of this sort’ 
were found in a wood of the Suevi. Dithmar of Mers- 
burgh, an author of nearly the same age, speaks of a 
place called Ledur in Zeeland, where there were every 
year 99 persons sacrificed to the god Swantowite. Dur- 
ing these bloody festivals a general joy prevailed, and 

3K 2 banquets 
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Sacrifice. banquets were most royally served. They fed, carous- 
tne ed, and gave a loose to indulgence, which at other 


times was not permitted. They imagined that there 
was something mysterious in the number nine: for 
which reason these feasts were in some places celebrat- 
ed every ninth year, in others every ninth month; and 
continued for nine days. When all was ended, they 
washed the image of the deity in a pool ; and then dis- 
missed the assembly. Their servants were numerous, 
who attended during the term of their feasting, and par- 
took of the banquet. At the close of all, they were 
smothered in the same pool, or otherwise made away 
with. On which Tacitus remarks, how great an awe 
this circumstance must necessarily infuse into those 
who were not admitted to these mysteries. 

These accounts are handed down from a variety of 
authors in different ages; many of whom were natives 
of the countries which they describe, and to which 
they seem strongly attached. ‘They would not there- 
fore have brought so foul an imputation on the part of 
the world in favour of which they were each writing, 
nor could there be that concurrence of testimony, were 
not the history in general true. 

The like custom prevailed to a great degree at Mexi- 
co, and even under the mild government of the Peru- 
vians ; and in most parts of America. In Africa it is 
still kept up; where, in the inland parts, they sacrifice 
some of the captives taken in war to their fetiches, in 
order to secure their favour. Snelgrave was in the 
king of Dahoome’s camp, after his inroad into the 
countries of Ardra and Whidaw; and says, that he was 
a witness to the cruelty of this prince, whom he saw 
sacrifice multitudes to the deity of his nation. 

The same abominable worship is likewise practised 
accasionally in the islands visited by Captain Cook, 
and other circumnavigators, in the South sea. It seems 
indeed to have prevailed in every country at one pe- 
riod of the progress of civilization, and undoubtedly 
had the origi winch we have assigned to it. 

The sacrifices of which we have been treating, if we 
except some few instances, consisted of persons doomed 
by the chance of war, or assigned by lot, to be offered. 
But among the nations of Canaan, the victims were pe- 
culiarly chosen. Their own children, and whatever was 
nearest and dearest to them, were deemed the most wor- 
thy offering to their god. The Carthaginians, who 
were a colony from Tyre, carried with them the reli- 
gion of their mother-country, and instituted the same 
worship in the parts where they settled. Itconsisted in 
the adoration of several deities, but particularly of 
Kronus ; to whom they offered human sacrifices, and 
especially the blood of children. If the parents were 
not at hand to make an immediate offer, the magistrates 
did not fail to make choice of what was most fair and 
promising, that the god might not be defrauded of his 
dues. Upon a check being received in Sicily, and 
some other alarming circumstances happening, Hamil- 
car without any hesitation laid hold of a boy, and of- 
fered him on the spot to Kronus; and at the same time 
drowned a number of priests, to appease the deity of 
thesea. The Carthaginians another time, upon a great 
defeat of their army by Agathocles, imputed their mis- 
carriages to the anger of this god, whose services had 
been neglected. ‘Touched with this, and seeing the 
enemy at their gates, they seized at once 300 children 
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of the prime nobility, and offered them in public for a Sacrifice, 


sacrifice. 
were somehow obnoxious, yielded themselves volun- 
tarily, and were put to death with the others. The 
neglect of which they accused themselves, consisted in 
sacrificing children purchased of parents among the 
poorer sort, who reared them for that purpose, and not 
selecting the most promising, and the most honourable, 
as had been the custom of old. In short, there were 
particular children brought up for the altar, as sheep 
are fattened for the shambles; and they were bought 
and butchered in the same manner. But this indiscri- 
minate way of proceeding was thought to have given 
offence. It is remarkable, that the Egyptians looked 
out for the most specious and handsome person to be 
sacrificed. The Albanians pitched upon the best man 
of the community, and made him pay for the wicked- 
ness of the rest. The Carthaginians chose what they 
thought the most excellent, and at the same time the 
most dear to them ; which made the lot fall heavy upon 
their children. This is taken notice of by Silius Ita- 
licus in his fourth book. | 

Kronus, to whom these sacrifices were exhibited, was 
an oriental deity, the god of light and fire ; and there- 
fore always worshipped with some reference to that 
element. See Pucanicia. 

The Greeks, we find, called the deity to whom these 
offerings were made Agraulos; and feigned that she 
was a woman, and the daughter of Cecrops. But how 
came Cecrops to have any connexion with Cyprus? 
Agraulos is a corruption and transposition of the origi- 
nal name, which should have been rendered Uk El Aur, 
or Uk Ll Aurus ; but has, like many other oriental titles 
and names, being strangely sophisticated, and is here 
changed to Agraulos. It was in reality the god of 
hight, who was always worshipped with fire. ‘This deity 
was the Moloch of the Tyrians and Canaanites, and 
the Melech of the east; that is, the great and princi- 
pal god, the god of light, of whom fire was esteemed 
a symbol; and at whose shrine, instead of viler vic~ 
tims, they offered the blood of men. 

Such was the Kronus of the Greeks, and the Molocl: 
of the Phoenicians: and nothing canappear more shock- 
ing than the sacrifices of the Tyrians and Carthaginians, 
which they performed to this idol. In all emergencies 
of state, and times of general calamity, they devoted 
what was most necessary and valuable to them for an 
offering to the gods, and particularly to Moloch. But 
besides these undetermined times of bloodshed, they had 
particular and prescribed seasons every year, when chil- 
dren were chosen out of the most noble and reputable 
families, as before mentioned. Ifa person had an on- 
ly child, it was the more liable to be put to death, as 
being esteemed more acceptable te the deity, and more 
efficacious for the general good. Those who were sa- 
crificed to _Kronus were thrown into the arms of a mol- 
ten idol, which steod in the midst of a large fire, and 
was redwith heat. Thearms of it were stretched out,. 
with the hands turned upwards, as it were to receive 
them; yet sloping downwards, so that they dropt from 
thence into a glowing furnace below. To ether gods. 
they were otherwise slaughtered, and, as it is imphed, 
by the very hands of their parents. What can be more 
horrid to the imagination, than to suppose a father 
leading the.dearest of all his sons to such an infernal 
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§ ifice. shrine? or a mother the most engaging.and affectionate 
. -~— of her daughters, just rising to maturity, to be s!augh- 


tered at the altarof Ashtaroth or Baal? Justin describes 
this unnatural custom very pathetically : Queppe homi- 
nes, ut victimas, immolabant ; et impuberes (que @tas 
hostium misericordiam provocat) arisadmovebant ; pacem 
sanguine eorum exposcentes, pro quorum vita Dit rogari 
maazine solent. Such was their blind zeal, that this was 
continually practised ; and so much of natural affection 
still left unextinguished, as to render the scene ten times 
more shocking, from the tenderness whicli they seemed 
to express. They embraced their children with great 
fondness, and encouraged them in the gentlest terms, 
that they might not be appalled at the sight of the hell- 
ish process ; begging of them to submit with cheerful- 
ness to this fearful operation. If there was any appear- 
ance of a tear rising, or a cry unawares escaping, the 
mother smothered it with her kisses, that there might 
not be any show of backwardness or constraint, but the 
whole be a free-will offering. These cruel endearments 
over, they stabbed them to the heart, or otherwise open- 
ed the sluices of life; and with the blood warm, as it 
ran, besmeared the altar and the grim visage of the 
idol. These were the customs which the Israelites 
learned of the people of Canaan, and for which they 
are upbraided by the Psalmist : ‘* They did not destroy 
the nations, concerning whom the Lord commanded 
them; but were mingled among the heathen, and learn- 
ed their works: yea, tliey sacrificed their sons and their 
daughters unto devils, and shed innocent blood, even 
the blood of their sons and of their daughters, whom 
they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan; and the land 
was polluted with blood. Thus were they defiled with 
their own works, and went a-whoring with their own 
inventions. ” 

These cruel rites, practised in so many nations, made 
Plutarch debate with himself, ‘* Whether it would not 
have been better for the Galatz, or for the Scythians, 
to have had no tradition or conception of any superior 
being, than to have formed to themselves notions of 
gods who delighted in the blood of men; of gods, who 
esteemed human victims the most acceptable and per- 
fect sacrifice ?. Would it not (says he) have been more 
eligible for the Carthaginians to have had the atheist 
Critias, or Diagoras, their lawgiver, at the commence- 
ment of their polity, and to have been taught, that 
there was neither god nor demon, than to have sacri- 
ficed, in the manner they were wont, to the god which 
they adored? Whierein they acted, not as the person 
did whom Evpedocles describes in some poetry, where 
he exposes this unnatural custom. The sire there with 
many idle vows offers up unwittingly his son for a sa- 
crifice ; but the youth was so changed in feature and 
figure, that his father did not know him. These peo- 
ple used knowingly and wilfully, to go through this 
bloody work, and slaughter their own offspring. Even 
they who were childless would not be exempted from 
this cursed tribute ; but purchased children, at a price, 
of the poorer sort, and put them to death with as little 
remorse as one would kill a lamb or a chicken. The 
mother, who sacrificed her child, stood by, without any 
seeming sense of what she was losing, and without utter- 
ing a groan. Ifa sigh did by chance escape, she lost all 
the honour which she proposed to herself in the ofering, 
and the child was notwithstanding slain. All the time 
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of this ceremony, while the children were sy 

there was a noise of clarions and tabors s. 

fore the idol, that the cries and shrieks of ti: ee 
might not be heard. <“ Tell me now (says Fis 4-11) 
if the monsters of old, the Typhons and the yp: ts, 
were to expel the gods, and to rule the world in their 
stead ; could they require a service more horrid than 
these infernal rites and sacrifices ? ”’ 

SACRILEGE, Sacrivecium, the crime of pro- 
faning sacred things, or things devoted to God; or of 
alienating to laymen, or common purposes, what was 
given to religious persons and pious uses. 

SACRISTAN, a church-officer, otherwise called. 
SEXTON. 

SACRISTY, in churcli-history, an apartment in a 


church where the sacred utensils were kept, being the: 


sanie with our VEsTRY. 

SADDLE, is a seat upon a horse’s back, contriv- 
ed for the conveniency of the rider. 

A hunting-saddle is composed of two bows, two 
bands, fore-bolsters, pannels, and saddle-straps; and 
the great saddle has, besides these parts, corks, hind- 
bolsters, and a troussequin. 

The pommel is common to both. 

SADDUCEES, were a famous sect among the an- 
cient Jews, and consisted of persons of great quality 
and opulence. Lespecting their origin there are va~ 
rious accounts and various opinions. Epiphanius, and 
after him many other writers, contend, that they took 
their rise from Dositheus a sectary of Samaria, and 
their name from the Hebrew word pvX, just or justice, 


from the great justice and equity which they showed 


in all their actions; a derivation which neither suits 
the word Sadducee nor the general character of the 
sect. They are thought by some too to have been 
Samaritans: but this is by no nieans probable, as they 


always attended the worslup and sacrifices at Jerusa-. 


lem, and never at Gerizzim. 
In the Jewish Talmud we are told that the Sadducees 


derived their name from Sadoc, and that the sect arose 


about 260 years before Christ, in the time of Antigonus 
of Socho, president of the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, and 
teacher of the law in the principal divinity school of that 
city. He had often in his lectures, it seems, taught 
his scholars, that they ought not to serve God as slaves 
do their masters, from the hopes of a reward, but mere- 


ly out of filial love for lis own sake; from which Sadoc. 
and Baithus inferred that there were no rewards at all. 


after this life. 
master, and taught that there was no resurrection nor 
future state. This new doctrine quickly spread, and. 
gave rise to the sect of Sadducees, which in many re- 
spects resembled the EPICUREANS. 

Dr Prideaux thinks that the Sadducees were at. 
first no more than what the Caraites are now ; that is, 
they would not receive the traditions of the elcers, 
but stuck to the written word only: and. the Phari- 
sees being great promoters of those traditions, hence 


these two sects became directly opposite to each other... 
See Prideauz’s Conn. part. 2. book 2. and 3.; and 


see also PHARISEES and CARAITES. 

Afterwards the Sadducees imbibed other doctrines, 
which rendered them a sect truly impious: for they 
denied the resurrection of the dead, and the existence 
of angels, and af the spirits er souls of men — 

(Matt. 


They therefore separated from their 


Sadducees. (Matt. xxii. 23. Acts xxiii. 8.). 
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They lield, that there 
is no spiritual being but God only; that as to man, tliis 
world is his all. ‘They did not deny but that we had 
reasonable souls: but they maintained this soul was 
mortal ; and, by a necessary consequence, they denied 
the rewards and punishments of another life. They 
pretended also, that what is said of the existence of 
angels, and of a future resurrection, are nothing but 
illusions. St Epiphanius, and after him St Austin, 
hhave advanced, ‘that the Sadducces denied the Holy 
Ghost. But neither Josephus nor the evangelists ac- 
cuse them of any error hke this. It has been also im- 
‘puted to them, that they thought God corporeal, and 
that they received none of the prophecies. 

It is pretty difficult to apprehend how they could 
deny the being of angels, and yet receive the books of 
Moses, where such frequent mention is made of angels 
and of their appearances. Grotius and M. Le Clerc 
observe, that it is very likely they looked upon angels, 
not as particular beings, subsisting of themselves, but 
as powers, emanations, or qualities, inseparable from 
tlie Deity, as the sunbeams are inseparable from the 
sun. Or perhaps they held angels not to be spiritual 
but mortal ; just as they thought that substance to be 
which animates us and thinks in-us. The ancients do 
not tell us how they solved this difficulty, that might 
be urged against them from so many passages of the 
Pentateuch, where mention is made of angels. 

As the Sadducees acknowledged neither punish- 
ments nor recompenses in another life, so they were 
inexorable in their chastising of the wicked. They 
observed the law themselves, and caused it to be ob- 
served by others, with the utmost rigour. They ad- 
mitted of none of the traditions, explications, or modi- 
fications, of the Pharisees; they kept only to the text 
of the law; and maintained, that only what was writ- 
ten was to be observed. 

The Sadducees are accused of rejecting all the books 
of Scripture except those of Moses; and to support this 
opinion, it is observed, that our Saviour makes use of no 
Scripture against them, but passages taken out of the 
Pentateuch. But Scaliger produces good proofs to vin- 
dicate them from this reproach. He observes, that they 
did not appear in Israel till after the number of the holy 
books was fixed; and that if they had been to choose 
out of the canonical Scriptures, the Pentateuch was 
less favourable to them than any other book, since it 
often makes mention of angels and their apparition. 
Besides, the Sadducees were present in the temple and 
at other religious assemblies, where the books of the 
prophcts were read indifferently, as well as those of 
Moses. ‘They were in the chief employments of the 
nation, many of them were even priests. Would the 
Jews have suffered in these employments persons that 
rejected the greatest part of their Scriptures? Menasse 
hen-Israel says expressly, that indeed they did not re- 
ject the prophets, but that they explained them in a 
sense very different from that of the other Jews. 

Josephus assures us, that they denied destiny or fate; 
alleging that these were only sounds void of sense, and 
that all the good or evil that happens to us is in conse- 
quence of the good or evil side we have taken, by the 
free choice of our will. They said, also, that God was 
far removed from doing or knowing evil, and that man 
was the absolute master of his own actions. This was 
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roundly to deny a providence; and upon this footing I Sadducecs 


know not, says F. Calmet, what could be the religiofi Sadler. 


of the Sadducees, or wliat influence they could ascribe ~~ 


to God in things here below. However, it is certain 
they were not only tolerated among the Jews, but that 
they were admitted to the hgh-priesthood itself. John 
Hircanus, high-priest of that nation, separated himself 
in a signal manner from the sect of the Pharisees, and 
went over to that of Sadoc. It is said, also, he gave 
strict command to all the Jews, on pain of death, to re- 
ceive the maxiins of thissect. .\ristobulus and Alex- 
ander Jannzeus, son of Hircanus, continued to favour 
the Sadducees; and Maimonides assures us, that under 
the reign of Alexander Jannzus, they had in possession 
all the offices of the Sanhedrm, and that there only 
remained of the party of thc Pharisees, Simon the son of 
Sccra. Caiaphas, who condemned Jesus Christ todeath, 
was a Sadducee (Acts v. 17. iv. 1.); as also Ananus 
the younger, who put to death St James the brother of 
our Lord. At this day, the Jews hold as heretics that 
small number of Sadducees that are to be found among 
them. See upon this matter Serrar. Triheres. Menasse 
ben-Israel de Resurrectione mortuorum ; Basnage’s His- 
tory of the Jews, &c.; and Calmet’s Dissertation upon the 
Sects of the Jews betore the Commentary of St Mark. 
The sect of the Sadducees was much reduced by the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and by the dispersion of the 
Jews; but it revived afterwards. At tle beginning of 
the third century it was so formidable in Egypt, that 
Ammonim, Origen’s master, wlien he saw them propa: 
gate their opinions in that country, thouglit himself 
obliged to write against them, or rathcr against the 
Jews, who tolerated the Sadducecs, though they de- 
nied the fundamental points of their religion. The em- 
peror Justinian mentions the Sadducces in one of his 
novels, bamishes them out of all places of his domini- 
ons, and condemns them to the severest punishments, 
as people that maintained atheistical and impious te- 
nets, denying the resurrection and the last judgnient. 
Annus, or Ananus, a disciple of Juda, son of Nach- 
man, a famous rabbin of the 8th century, declared 
lumself, as it is said, in favour of the Sadducees, and 
strenuously protected them against their adversaries. 
They had also a celehrated defender in the 12th cen- 
tury, in the person of Alpharag,a Spanish rabbin. This 
doctor wrote against the Pharisees, the declared ene- 
mies of the Sadducees; and maintained by his public 
writings, that the purity of Judaism was onlyto be found 
among the Sadducces; that the traditions avowed by 
the Pharisees were useless; and that the ceremonies, 
which they had multiplied without end, were an unsuj)- 
portable yoke. ‘The rabbi Abraham ben David Ital- 
leri rephed to Alpharag, and supperted the sect of the 


. Pharisees by two great arguments, that of their univer- 


sality and that of their antiquity. He proved their an- 
tiquity by a continued succession from Adam down to 
the year 1167; and their universality, because the Pha- 
risees are spread all the world over, and are found in 
all the synagogues. There are still Sadducees in Af- 
rica and in several other places. ‘They deny the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the resurrection of the body; 
but they are rarely found, at least there are but few 

who declare themselves for these opinions. 
SADLER, Jonny, was descended from an ancient 
family in Shropshire; born in 1615; and educated at 
Cambridge, 
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i ler Cambridge, where he became eminent for his great 


qt 


knowledge in the oriental languages. He removed to 


‘on. ° 4 
Lincoln’s-Inn, where he made no small progress in the 


study of the law; and in 1644 was admitted one of the 
masters in chancery, as also one of the two mastcrs of 
requests. In 1649 he was chosen town-clerk of Lon- 
don, and tlic same year published his Rights of the King- 
dom. He was greatly esteemed by Oliver Cromwell, 
hy whose special warrant he was continued a master in 
chancery, when their number was reduced to six. By 
his interest it was that the Jews obtained the privilege 
of building for themselves a synagogue in London. In 
1658 he was made member of parliament for Yar- 
mouth; and next ycar was appointed first commis- 
sioncr under the great seal with Mr ‘Taylor, Mr White- 
locke, and others, for the probate of wills. In 1660 
he published his Oldza. Soon after the restoration, he 
lost all his employments. In the fire of London in 
1666, he was a great sufferer; which obliged him to 
retire to his seat of Warmwell in Dorsetshire, where he 
lived in a private manner till 1674, when he died. 

SADOC, a famous Jewish rabbi, and founder of the 
sect of the SADDUCEES. 

SADOLET, James, a polite and learncd cardinal 
of the Romish church, born at Modena in 1477. Leo X. 
made him and Peter Bembus his secretaries, an office 
for which they were both well qualified; and Sadolet 
was soon after made bishop of Carpentras, near Avig- 
non: he was made a cardinal in 1536 by Paul III., 
and employed in several negociations and embassies. 
He died in 1547, not without the suspicion of poison, 
for corresponding too familiarly with the Protestants, 
and for testifying too much regard for some of their 
doctors. His works, which are all in Latin, were col- 
lected in 1607 at Mentz, in one volume 8vo. All his 
contemporaries spoke of ]iim in the highest terms. 

SAFE-cuarp, a protection formerly granted to a 
stranger who feared violence from some of the king’s 
subjects for sceking his right by course of law. 

Sarz-Conduct is a security given by a prince under 
the great seal, to a stranger for his safe-coming into 
and passing out of the realm; the form whereof is in 
Reg. Orig. 25. There are letters of safe-conduct 
which must be cnrolled in Chanccry; and the persons 
to whom granted must have them ready to show; and 
touching which therc are sevcral statutes. See PRE- 
ROGATIVE. 

SAFFRON, in the Materia Medica, is formed of the 
Stigmata of the crocus officinalis, dried on a kiln, and 
pressed together into cakes. See Crocus, Botany 
Index. ‘There are two kinds of saffron, the English and 
Spanish; of which the latter is by far the most esteem- 
ed. Saffron is principally cultivated in Cambridge- 
shire, in a circle of about ten miles diameter. The 
greatest part of this tract is an open level country, with 
few inclosures; and the custom there is, as in most 
other places, to crop two years, and let the land be 
fallow the third. Saffron is generally planted upon 
fallow-ground, and, all other things being alike, they 
prefer that which has borne barley the year before. 

The saffron ground is seldom above three acres, or 
less than one ; and in choosing, the principal thing they 
have regard to is, that they be well exposed, the soil not 
poor, nor a very stiff clay, but a temperate dry mould, 
such as commonly lies upon chalk, and is of an hazel 
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colour; though, if every thing else answers, the colour Saffron. | 


of tlie mould is pretty much neglected. 

The ground being made choice of, about Lady-day 
or the beginning of April, it must be carefully plough- 
ed; the furrows being drawn much closer together, and, 
deeper if the soil will allow it, than is done for any kind. 
of corn; and accordingly the charge is greater. 

About five weeks after, during any time in the month 
of May, they lay between 20 and 30 loads of dung up- 
on each acre, and having spread it with great care, they 
plough it in as before. The shortest rotten dung is the. 
best: and the farmers, who have the conveniency of 
making it, spare no pains to makc it good, being sure. 
of a proportionable price for it. About midsummer 
they plough a third time, and betwcen every 16 feet. 
and a half they leave a broad furrow or trench, which 
serves both as a bonndary to the several parcels, and 
for throwing the weeds into at the proper season. The 
time of planting is commonly in the month of July. 
The only instrument nsed at this time is a small narrow 
spade, commonly called a smt-shovel. The method is 
this: One man with his sliovel raises about three or four 
inches of earth, and throws it before him about six or 
more inches. ‘Two persons, gencrally women, follow 
with roots, which they place in the farthest edge of the 
trench made by the digger, at about three inches from 
each other. As soon as the diggcr has gone once the 
breadth of the ridge, he begins again at the other side ; 
and, digging as before, covers the roots last sct, which. 
makes room for another row of roots at the same dis- 
tance from tlic first that they are from one another. 
The only dexterity necessary in digging is, to leave 
some part of the first stratum of earth untouched, to lie 
under the roots; and, in setting, to place the roots di- 
rectly upon their bottom. ‘The quantity of roots plant- 
ed on an acre is generally about 16 quarters, or 128 
bushels. From tlie tinie of planting till the beginning 
of September, or sonietimcs before, thcre is no more 
labour required; but at that time they begin to vege- 
tatc, and are ready to show themselves above ground, 
which may be known by digging up a few of the roots. 
The ground is then to be pared with a sharp hoe, and 
the wecds raked into the furrows, otherwise they would 
hinder the growth of the saffron. In some time after, 
the flowers appear. . 

They are gathered before they arc full blown, as well 
as aftcr, and the proper time for it is early in the morn- 
ing. The owners of the saffron-fields get together a 
suffcicnt numbcr of hands, who pull off the whole 
flowers, and throw them by handfuls into a basket,. 
and so continue till about 11 o’clock. Having then 
carried home the flowers, they immediately fall to pick- 
ing out the stigniata or chives, and togetlier with them 
a pretty large proportion of the stylus itself, or string to- 
which they are attached: the rest of the flower they 
throw away as useless. Next morning they return to: 
the field, without regarding whether the weather be 
wet or dry: and so on daily, even on Sundays, till the 
whole crop is gathered.—The next labour is to dry the 
chives on the kiln. The kiln is built upon a thick 
plank, that it may be moved from place to place. It 
is supported by four short legs: the outside cousists of 
eight pieces of wood of three inches thick, in form of a. 
quadrangular frame, about 12 inchcs square at the bot- 
tom on the inside, and 22 on the upper part; which: 
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“Saffron. ast is likewise the perpendicular height of it. Onthe roots, fit to be planted, may be had from each acre. Saffon 
tommy—e foreside is Icft a hole of about eight inches'square, and There sometimes happens a remarkable change in tlie i 
four inches above the plank, threugh which the fire is : 


roots of saffron and some other plants. As soon as they (O° 
‘sput in; over all the rest laths are laid pretty thick, 


close to one another, and nailed to the frame already 
mentioned. ‘They are then plastered over on both 
sides, as arc also the planks at bottom, very thick, to 
serve for a hearth. Over the mouth is laid a hair- 
cloth, fixed to the edges of the kiln, and likewise to 
two rollers or moveable pieces of wood, which are turn- 
ed by wedges or screws, in order to stretch the cloth. 
Instead of the hair-cloth, some people use a net-work 
of iron-wire, by which the saffron is soon dried, and 
with less fuel ; but the difficulty of preserving it from 
burning makes the hair-cloth preferred by the best 
judges. The kiln is placcd in alight part of the house ; 
and they begin with putting five or six sheets of white 
paper on thc hair-cloth, and upon these they lay out the 
wet saffron two or three inches thick. It is then co- 
vered with some other sheets of paper, and over these 
they lay a coarse blanket five or six times doubled, or, 
‘Instead of this, a canvas pillow filled with straw ; and 
after the fire has been lighted for some time, the whole 
is covered with a board having a considerable weight 
upon it. At first they apply a pretty strong heat, to 
make the chives sweat as they call it: and at this time 
a great deal of care is necessary to prevent burning. 
When it has been thus dried about an hour, they turn 
the cakes of saffron upside down, putting on the cover- 
ings and weiglit as before. If no sinister accident 
happens during these first two hours, the danger is 
thought to be over ; and nothing more is requisite than 
‘to keep upa very gentle fire for 24 hours, turning the 
cake every half hour. That fuel is best which yields 
the least smoke ; and for this reason charcoal is pre- 
ferable to all others. 

The quantity of saffron produced at a crop is uncer- 
tain. Sometimes five or six pounds of wet chives are 
got from one rood, sometimes not above one or two; 
and sometimes not so much asis sufficient to defray the 
expense of gathering and drying. But it is always ob- 
served, that about five pounds of wet saffron go to make 
one pound of dry for the first three weeks of the crop, 
and six pounds during the last week. When the heads 
are planted very thick, two pounds of dry saffron may 
at a mcdium be allowed to an acre for the first crop, 
and 24 pounds for the two remaining oncs, the third 
being considerably larger than the second. 

To obtain the second and third crops, the labour of 
hoeing, gathering, picking, &c. already mentioned, must 
-berepeated ; and about midsummer, after the third crop 
is gathered, the roots must all be taken up and trans- 
planted. For taking up the reots, sometimes the plough 
is made use of, and sometimes a forked hoe ; and then 
the ground is harrowed once or twice over. During 
ali the time of ploughing, harrowing, &c. 15 or more 
peopie will find work enough to follow and gather the 
heads as they are turned up. The roots are next to 
be carried to the housc in sacks, where they are clean- 
ed and rascd. This labour consists in cleaning the reots 
thoroughly from carth, decayed old pieces, involucra, 
or excrescences ; after which they become fit to be 
plected in uew ground immediately, or they may be 
Aept for sume time, without danger of spoiling. The 
qcc.utity of roots taken up in proportion to those:plant- 
ed is uncertain ; but at a medium, 24 quarters of clean 
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begin to shoot upwards, there are commonly two or 
three large tap-roots sent forth from the side of the old 
ene, which will run two or three inches deep into the 
ground. At the place where these bulbs first come out 
from, the old one will be formed sometimes, though 
not always, and the tap-root then decays. The bulb 
increases in bigness, and at last falls quite off; which 
commonly happens in April. But many times these 
tap-roots never produce any bulbs, and remain barreir 
for ever after. All such roots therefore should be 
thrown away in the making a new plantation. This 
degeneracy in the roots is a discase for which no cure 
is as yet known. 

When saffron is offered to sale, that kind ought to 
be chosen which has the broadest blades; this being 
the mark by which English saffron is distinguished from 
the foreign. It ought to be of an orange or fiery-red 
colour, and to yield a dark yellow tincture. It should 
be chosen fresh, not above a ycar old, in closc cakes, 
neither dry nor yet very moist, tough and firm in tear- 
ing, of the same celour within as without, and of a 
strong, acrid, diffusive smell. 

This drug has been reckoned a very elegant and use- 
ful aromatic. Besides the virtues it has in common 
with other substances of that class, it has been account- 
ed one of the highest cordials, and is said to exhilarate 
the spirits to such a degree, as, when taken in large do- 
ses, to occasion immoderate mirth, involuntary laughter, 
and the ill effects which follow from the abuse of spirit- 
uous liquors. This medicinc is particularly serviceable 
in hysteric depressions proceeding from a cold cause or 
obstruction of the uterine secretions, where other aro- 
matics, even those of thc more gcnerous kind, have 
little effect. Saffron imparts the whole of its virtue 
and colour to rectified spirit, proof spirit, wine, vine- 
gar, and water. A tincture drawn with vinegar loses 
greatly of its colour in kceping : the watery and vinous 
tinctures are apt to grow sour, and then lose their co- 
lour also: that made in pure spirit keeps in perfection 
for many years. 

Meadow Sarrron. See Cotcuicum, Botany In- 
dea. 

SAGAN, in scripturc history, the suffragan or de- 
puty of the Jewish high-priest. According to some 
writers, he was only to officiate for him when he was 
rendered incapable of attending the service through 
sickness or legal uncleanness on the day of expiation; 
or, according to others, hc was to assist the high-priest 
in the carc of the affairs of the temple and the service 
of the priests. 

SAGAPENUM, in Pharmacy, &c. a gum-resin 
which is made up in two forms ; the fincr and purer 1s 
in loose granules or single drops; the coarser kind is 
in masses composed of these drops of various sizes, 
ecmented together by a matter of the same kind; 
and is brought from Persia and the East Indies. See 
Mareria Mepica Indezx. 

SAGE. See Satvia, Botany Jndex. 

SacGe, Alain Rene, an ingenious French romance- 


‘writer, was born at Ruys in Brittany in the year 1667. 


He had a fine flow of imagination, was a complete mas- 


ter of the French and Spanish languages, and wrote se- 
-veral admired romances in imitation of the Spanish au- 


thors. 
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‘se. thors. These were, The Bachelor of Salamanca, 2 vols 
~—/ 19m0; New Adventures of Don Quixote, 2 vols 12:0 ; 
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Perth, and afterwards to the university of St Andrew’s. 
This was still an employment by no means adequate to “v7 


Saga, - 


The Devil on Two Sticks, 2 vols 12mo; and Gil Blas, 
4.vols 12mo. Hc produced also some comedies, and 
other humorous pieccs. This ingenious author died 
in the year 1747, in the vicinity of Paris, where he 
supported himself by writing. 

SAGE, the iteverend John, so justly admired by all 
who knew him for his classical learning and reasoning 
powers, was born, in 1652, in the parish of Creich and 
county of Fife, North Britam, where his ancestors had 
lived for seven generations with great respect though 
with little property. is fatier was a captain in Lord 
Duffus’s regiment, and fought for his king and country 
when Monk stormed Dundee on the 30th of August 
1651. 

The issuc of the civil wars, and the loyaity of Cap- 
tain Sage, left him nothing to bestow upon his son but 
a liberal education and his own principles of piety and 
virtuc. In those days the Latin language was taught 
in the parochial schools of Scotland with great ability 
and at.a trifling: expense ; and after young Sage had 
acquired a compctent knowledge of that language at 
one of those useful scminarics, his father, without re- 
ceiving from an ungrateful court any recompense for 
what he had lost in the cause of royalty, was still able 
to send lim to the university of St Andrew’s, whiere 
having remained in college the usual number of terms 
or sessions, and performed the excrcises required by 
the statutes, he was admitted to the degree of master 
of arts, the highest honour which it appears he cver 
received from any university. - 

During his residence in St Andrew’s he studied the 
“Greek and Roman authors with great diligence, and 
was likewise instructcd in logic, metaphysics, and’ such 
other branches of philosophy as then cbtained in the 
schools, which, though we affect to smile at them in 
this enlightened agc, hc always spoke of as highly usc- 


ful to him who would imderstand thc poets, historians, | ~ 


and orators of ancient Greece, and even the fathers of 
the Christian church. In this opinion every man will 
agtce with him, who is at all acquainted with the an- 
cient metaphysics, and has read the writings of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Origen, Tertullian, Chrysostome, 
and other fathcrs of great name; for each of those 
writers adopted the principles of some one or other of 
the philosophical sects, reasoned from their notions, 
-and often made use of their terms and phrascs. 

When Mr Sage had taken his master’s degrce, the 
narrowncss of his fortune compelled him to accept of 
the first litcrary employment which was offered to him ; 
and that happencd to be nothing better than the office 
of schoolmaster in the parish of Bingry in Fifeshire, 
whence he was soon removed to Tippermuir in the 
‘county of Perth. In these humble stations, though he 
‘wanted many of the necessarics and almost all the com- 
forts of life, he prosecuted his studies with great suc- 
cess; but in doing so, he unhappily imbibed the seeds of 
scveral diseases which afflicted him through life, and, 
notwithstanding the native vigour of his constitution, 
impaired his health and shortened his days. From the 
miserable drudgery of a parish-schoolmaster, he was 
relieved by Mr Drummond ef Cultmalundie, who in- 
vited him to superintend the education of his sons, 
whom he accompanied first to the public school at 
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his merit, but it was not wholly without advantages. 
At Perth, he gained the friendship and esteem of Dr 
Rose, afterwards lord bishop of Edinburgh, and at St 
Andrew’s of every man capable of properly estimating 
genius and learning. | 

The cducation of his pupils was completed in 1684, 
when he was left with no determinate object of pursuit. 
In this moment of indccision, his friend Dr Rosc, who 
had been promoted from the parsonage of Perth to the 
professorship of divinity in the university which he 
was leaving, recommended him:so effectually to his 
uncle, then archbishep of Glasgow, that he was by that 
prelate admitted into orders and presented to onc of 
the churches in the city. He was then about 34 years 
of age; had studicd the Scriptures with great assidui- 
ty; was no stranger to ecclesiastical history, or thc apo- 
logies and other writings of the antient fathers ;, was 
thorough master of scliool-divinity ;-had cxamined with 
great accuracy the modern controversies, especially 
those between the Romish and Reformed churches, 
and between the Calvinists and Remonstrants ; and it 
was perhaps to his honour that he did not fully ap- 
prove of all the articles of faith subscribed by any one 
of these contending sects of Christians. 

A man so far advanced in life, and so thoroughly 
accomplished as a scholar, would naturally be looked 
up to by the greater part of the clergy as soon as 
he became one of their body. This was in fact the 
case: Mr Sage was, immediately on his admission into 
orders, appointed clerk to the synod or presbytery of 
Glasgow ; an office of great trust and respectability, 
to which we know nothing similar in the church of 
England. i¢ | 

During the establishment of episcopacy in Scotland, 
from the restoration of Charles II. till the year 1690, 
the authority of the bisheps, though they possessed the 
sole power of ordination, was very limited in the go- 
vernment-of the church. They did every thing with 
the consent of the presbyters over whom they presided. 
Diocesan synods were held at stated times for purposes 
of the same kind with those which employ the mectings 
of presbytcrics at prescnt (sce PRespyTERIANS); and 
the only prerogative which the bishop seems to have 
enjoyed was to be permanent president, with a nega- 
tive voice over tlic deliberations of the assembly. The 
acts of cach synod, and sometimes the charge deliver- 
ed by the bishop at the opening of it, were registered 
in a book kept by the clerk, who was always one of 
the most eminent of the diocesan clergy. | 

Mr Sage continued in this office, discharging in Glas- 
gow all the dutics of a clergyman, in such a manner 
as endeared him to his flock, and gained him the esteem 
even of those who were dissenters from the cstablish- 
ment. Many of his brethren were trimmers in eccle- 
siastical as well as in civil politics. They had been re 
publicans and presbyterians in the days of the cove- 
nant; and, with that ferocious zeal which too often cha- 
racterizes interested converts, had concurred in the se- 
verities which, during the reign of Charles IH, were ex- 
ercised against the party whom thcy had forsaken at 
his restoration. When that party again raised its head 
during the infatuated reign of James, and cvery thing 
indicated an approaching change of the establishment, 
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those whose zeal for the churcli had so lately incited 

them to persecute the dissenters, suddenly became all 
gentleness and condescension, and advanced towards 
the presbyterians as to their old friends. 

The conduct of Mr Sage was the reverse of this. 
He was an episcopelian and a royalist from conviction ; 
and in all his discourses, public and private, he laboured 
to instil into the minds of others the principles which 
to himself appeared to have their foundation in truth. 
To persecution he was at all times an enemy, whilst 
he never tamely betrayed through fear what he thought 
it his duty to maintain. The consequence was, that 
in the end of the ycar 1688 he was treated by the 
rabblc, which in the western counties of Scotland rose 
against the established church, with greater lenity than 
his morc coinplying brethren. Whilst they, without 
the smallest apprcliension of their danger, were torn 
from their families by a lawless force, and many of them 
persecuted in the cruellest manner, He was privately 
warned to withdraw from Glasgow, and never more to 
return to that city. So much was consistency of con- 
duct and a steady adherence to principle respected by 
those who seemed to respect nothing else. 

Mr Sage retired to the metropolis, and carried with 
him tiie synodical book, which was afterwards demand- 
ed by the presbytery of Glasgow, but not recovered, 
till about twenty years ago, that, on the death of a 
nephew of Dr Rose the last establisned bishop of E- 
dinburgh, it was found in his possession, and restored 
to the presbytery to which it belonged. Mr Sage had 
detained it and given it to bis diocesan friend, from 
the fond hope that episcopacy would soon he re-esta- 
blished in Scetland ; ana it was doubtless with a view 
to contribute what he ceuld to the realising of that 
hope, that, immediately on his being obliged to leave 
Glasgow, he commenced a keen poleutical writer. At 
Edinburgh he preached a while, till refusing to take 
the oaths of allegiance when required by the govern- 
ment, he was obliged to retire. In this extremity, he 
found protection in the house of Sir Wilham Bruce, 
the sheriff of Kinross, who approvcd his principles and 
admired his virtue. Returning to Ecinburgh, in 2595, 
he was observed, and obliged to abscond. Yet he re- 
turned in 1696, when his friend Sir Wiliam Bruce was 
imprisoned as a suspected person. He was soon forced 
to seek for refuge in the hills of Angus, under the 
name of Jackson. 

After a while Mr Sage found a safé retrcat vith the 
countess of Callendar, wlio employed him te instruct her 
family as chapiain, and her sous as tutor. ‘Eliesc eecu- 
pations did not wholly engage his active mind : fer he 
employcd his pen in defending his order, ov in exposing 
his oppressors. When the countess of Callendar had ne 
longer sons to instruct, Sage accepted the imvitaticn of 
Sir John. Steuart of Garntully, who wanted the help of 
2 chaplain, and the conversation of a scholar. With Sir 
John he continued till the deceney of his manners, and 
the cxtensiveness. of lis learning, recommended him to 
a higher station. And, on the 25th of January 1705, 
he was consecrated a bishop by Paterson the arclibishop 
of Glasgow, Rose the bishop of Edinburgh, and Douglas 
the bishop of Bumblain. But this promotion did not 
prevent sickness from falling on him in November 1706. 
After lingering for many months in Scotland, he tried 
the effect of the waters of Bath in 1709, without suc- 
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cess. At Bath and at London he remained a twelve- 
month, recognised by the great and caressed by the 


Sage, 


learned. Yet though he was invited to stay, he returned *#sittar 
in 1710 to his native country, which he desired to see, —™ 


and where he wished to die. And though his body was 
debilitated, he engaged, with undiminished vigour of 
mind, in the publication of the works of Drunimond of 
Hawthornden, to which the celebrated Ruddiman lent 
his aid. Bishop Sage died at Edinburgh on the 7th of 
June 1711, lanicnted by his friends for his virtues, and 
feared by his. adversaries for his talents. 

His works are, Ist, Two. Letters concerning the 
Persecution of the Episcopal Clergy in Scotland, which 
with other two by differcnt authors werc printed in one 
volume at London in 1689. 2dly, An Account of the 
late Establishment of Presbyterian Government by the 
Parliament of Seotland, in 1690, London, 1693.. 3dly,. 
The Fundamental Charter of Presbytery, F.ondon,. 
1695. 4thly, The Principles of the Cyprianick Age 
with regard to Episcopal Power and Jurisdiction, Lon- 
don, 1695. Sthly, A Vindication of the Principles 
of the Cyprianick Age, London, 1701. 6thly, Some 
Remarks on the Letter from a Gentlemen in the City, 
to a Minister in the Country, on Mr David William- 
son’s Sermon before the General Assembly, Edinburgh, 
1703. Tthly, A Brief Jixamination of some Things 
in Mr Meldrum’s Sermon, preached on the 16th of 
May 1703, against a ‘Toleration to-those of the Epis« 
cepal Persuasion, Fdinburgh, 1703. 8tlily, Fhe Rea 
sonableness of a Toleration of those of the Episcopal 
Persuasion inquired into purely o: Church Principles, 
Edinburgh, 1704. 9thly, The Life of Gawin Dou« 
vlas, in 1710. 10thly, An Introduction to Drum- 
moind’s History of the Five James's, Edinburgh, 1711. 
Of the principles. maintained im these publications, dif- 
fercnt readers will think very differentiy ; and’ it is pro- 
pable that the acrimony displayed 1n some of them: wid 
be generally condemnec in the present day ; whilst the 
learning and acuteness of their author will be univer= 


sally acknowledged and admired by all who can diss: 


tinguish merit in a flicnd or an adversary. 

SAGENE, or SAJENE, a 1. uzsian long measure, 500 
of which make a verst: the sagene is equal to: seven 
English feet. 

SAGIN A, a genus of plants belonging to the tetran- 
dria class ; and in the netural method ranking under 
the 22d order, Caryophyllei. Sce Botany Index. 

SAGITTA, in Astronomy, the Arrow, a constella- 
tion of the acrthern henusphere near the Eagle, and one 
of the 48 old asterisms. According to the fabulous 


idees of the Greeks, this constellation owes its origin to 


one of the arrows of Hercules, with which he killed the 
eagle or vulture that gnawed the liver of Prometlieus.. 
In the eatalogues of Ptolemy, ‘Fycho, and Helvelius, 
the stars of this consteliation arc only five in number, 
while Vlamstead: made them amount to 18. 

SAGITTA, in Geometry, a term used by some writers 
for the absciss of a curve. 

SAGiIrTA, in Zrigonometry, the same as the versed 
sine of an arch, being so denominated becausc it is like 
a dart or arrow, standing on the chord of the arch. 

SAGITTARIA, Arnow-HEAD, a genus of plants 
belonging to the moneecia class; and in the natural me~ 
thod ranking under the fifth order, Tripetaloidea. See 


Botany Jndex.—A bulb which is fomed at the Re | 
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considerable part of the food of the Chinese; and upon 
" that account they cultivate it. 
SAGITYLTARIUS, in Astronomy,.the name of ene of 
the 12 signs of the zodiac. 
SAGO, a nutritive substance brought from the East 
Indies, 6 considerable use in dict as a restorative. It is 
_produced from a-species of palm-tree (Crcas ciretnalis, 
Lin.) growing spontaneously inthe East Indies without 
any culture. Tlie progress of its vegetation in'the early 
siages is very slew. At ‘irst it is a mere shrub, thick 
set with thoras, which make it difficuit te come nea: it ; 
but as soon as its stem is once formed, it rises in a short 
time to the height of 3G feet, is about six feet in cir- 
cumference, and imperceptibly loses its thorns. Its 
geneous bark is about an inch in thickness, and covers 
a multitude of long fibres; which, being interwoven 
ene with another, envelope a mass of a gummy kind of 
meal. Assoonas this tree isripc, a whitish dust, which 
transpires through the pores ofthe leaves, and adheres 
to their extremities, proclaims its maturity. The Ma- 
lays then cut them down near the root, divide them 
into several sections, which they split into quarters ; 
they then scoop out the mass of mealy substance, which 
is enveloped by and adheres to the fibres; they dilute it 
in pure water, and then pass it through a straining bag 
ef fine cloth, in order to separate it from the fibres. 
When this paste has lost part of its moisture by evapo- 
ration, the Malays throw it into a kind of earthen ves- 
sels, of different shapes, where they allow it to dry and 
harden. This paste.is a wholesome nourishing food, 
and may be preserved for many years. The Indians 
-eatit diluted with water, and sometimes baked or boil- 
ed. Through a principle of humanity, they reserve the 
finest part of this meal for the aged and infirm. A jeliy 
is sometimes made of it, whieh is white and of a.deli- 
cious flavour. | 
SAGUM, in Roman antiquity, a military habit, o- 
pen from top to bottom, and usually fastened on the 
right shoulder with a buckle or-clasp. It was not dif- 
ferent in-shape from the chlamys of the Greeks, and 
the paludamentum of the gencrals. The only differ- 
ence between them was, that the paludamentum was 
made of a richer stuff, was generally of a purple co- 
lour, and both longer and fuller than the sagum. 
SAGUNTUM, an ancient town of Spain, now 
called Morvedro, where there are still the ruins of a 
Roman amphitheatre to be seen. The new town is 
seated on a river called Morvedra, 15 miles to the north 
ef Valencia, in E. ‘Long. 0. 10. N. Lat. 39. 38. It 
was taken by Lord Peterbezough in 1706. 
SAHARA, or Zaara, the Great Desert, is a vast 
extent of sand in the interior parts. of Africa, which, 
with the lesser deserts of Bornou, Bilma, Barca, Sort, 
&c. is equal to about.one half of Europe. If the sand 
be considered as the ocean, the Sahara has its gulfs and 
hays, as also its islands, or Oases, fertile in groves and 
pastures, and in many instances containing a great po- 
pulation, subject to order and regular government. 
The great body, or western division of this ocean, 
comprised Petween Fezzan and the Atlantic, is no less 
than 50 caravan journeys across, from north to south ; 
erfrom 750 to 800 G. miles; and double that extent in 
jength: without doubt the largest desert in the world. 
his division contains but a scanty portion of islands 
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tatia part of the root of a species of this plant, constitutes a 


are situated very far to the west. 
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(or oases), and those also-of small extent: but'the east- 
ern division has many, and some of them very large. 
Fezzan, Gadamis, Taboo, Ghanat, Agadez, Augila, 
Berdoa, are amongst the prircipal ones: besides which, 
there are a vast nuniber ef small ones. In effect, this 
is the part of Africa alluded to by Strabo, when he 


says, from Cnetus Prso, that Africa may be compared 


to a leopard’s skin. 

Irom the best inquiries that Mr Park could make 
when a kind of captive among the Moors at Ludamar, 
the Western Desert, he says, may be pronounced almost 
destitute of inhabitants; except where the scanty vege- 
tation, which appears in certain spots, affords pasturage 
for the flocks ef a few miserable Arabs, who wander 
from one well to another. In other places, where the 
supply of water and pasturage is more abundant, small 
parties ef the Moors have taken up their residence. 
Here they live, in independent poverty, secure from the 


tyrannical government of Barbary. But the greater’ 


part of the desert, being totally destitute of water, is 
seldom visited by any human being; unless where the 
trading caravans trace out their toilsome and dangerous 
route across it. In some parts of this extcnsive waste, 
the ground is covered with lew stunted shrubs, which 
serve as land-marks for the caravans, and furnish the 
camelswith a scanty foragé. In other parts, the discon- 
solate wanderer, wherever he turns,sees nothing around 
him but a vast interminable expanse of sand and sky; a 
gloomy and barren void, where the eye finds no parti- 
cular object to rest upon, and the mind is filled with 
painful apprehensions of perishing with thirst. Sur- 
rounded by this dreary solitude, the traveller sees the 
dead bodies of birds, that the violence of the wind has 
brought from happier regions; and, as he ruminates on 
the fearful length of his remaining passage, listens with 
horror to the voice of the driving blast—the only sound 
that interrupts the awful repose of the desert. 

The wild animals which inhabit these melancholy 
régions, are the antelope and the ostrich; their switt- 
ness of foot enabling them to reach the distant water- 
ing-places. On tlie skirts of the desert, where the wa- 
ter is more plentiful, are found lions, panthers, ele- 
phants, and wild boars. 

The only domestic animal that can endure the fa- 
tigue of crossing the desert is the camel; and it Is 
therefore the only beast of burden employed by the 
trading caravans which traverse, in different directions, 
from Barbary to Nigritia. The flesh of this useful and 
docile creature, though to our author's taste it was 
dry and unsavoury, is preferred by the Moors to all 
others. ‘The milk of the female, he says, is in univer- 
sal esteem, and is indeed pleasant and nutritive. 

That the desert has a dip towards the east, as well as 
the south, seems-to be proved by the course of the Ni- 
eer. 
that is to say, the mountains of Mandinga and Atlas, 


most part, abounds with salt. But we hear of salt 
mines only in the part contiguous to Nigritia, from 
whence salt is drawn for the use of those countries, as 
well as of the Moorish states adjoining ; there being no 
salt in the negro countries south of the Niger. There 
are salt lakes also in the eastern part of the desert. 

SAHLITE, a species of mineral, see MINERALO- 
Gy Indea. ‘ 
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Moreover, the highest points of North Africa, 


The desert, for the 


Sahara, 
Salilite. 
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SAI, a large town near the banks of the Niger, 
whieh, aecording to Mr Park, is eompletely surround- 
ed by two very deep trenches, at about two hundred 
yards distant from the walls. On the top of the trenehes 
are,a number of square towers: and the whole has the 
appearance of a regular fortifieation. Inquiring into 
the origin of this extraordinary entrenchment, our au- 
thor learned from two of the towns-people the follow- 
ing particulars ; which, if true, furnish a mournful pie- 
ture of the enormities of Afriean wars: | 

About fifteen years before our traveller visited Sai, 
when the ling of Bambarra desolated Maniana, the 
Dooty of Sai liad two sons slain in battle, fighting in 
the king’s eause. He had a third son hving; and 
when the king demanded. a further reinforeement of 
men, and this youth among the rest, the Dooty refused 
to send him. ‘This conduct so enraged the king, that 
when he returned from Maniana, about the beginning 
of the rainy season, and found the Dooty protected by 
the inhabitants, he sat down before Sai with his army, 
and surrounded the town with the trenches which had 
attraeted our .author’s notice. After a siege of two 
months, tle towns-people beeame involved in all the 


horrors of famme; and whilst the king’s army were | 


feasting in their trenehes, they saw with pleasure the 
miserable inhabitants of Sai devour the leaves and bark 
of the Bentang tree that stood in the middle of the 
town. Finding, however, that the besieged would 


sooner perish. than surrender, the king had recourse to. 


treachery. He promised, that if they would open the 


gates, no person should be put to death, nor suffer any 


injury, but the Dooty alone. The poor old man de- 
termined to sacrifice himself, for the sake of his fellow- 
citizens, and. immediately walked over to the king’s 
army, where he was put to death. His son, in at- 
tempting to eseape, was eaught and massacred in tlie 
trenches ; and the rest. of the towns-people were car- 
vied away captives, and sold as slaves to the different 
Negro traders. Sai, aceording to. Major Rennel, is 
situated in N. Lat. 14°, and in W. Long. 3° 7. 
. SAICK, or Sarquz, a Turkish vessel, very com- 
mon in the Levant for carrying merchandise. 
SAIDE, the modern name of Sidon. See Srpon. 


SAIL, in Navigation, an assemblage of several, 
breadths of canvas sewed together by the lists, and. 


edged round with cord, fastened to the yards of a ship, 
to make it drive before the wind. See Siriv. | 

The edges of the cloths, or pieces, of which a sail 
is eomposed, are generally sewed together with a dou- 
ble seam ; and the whole is skirted round at the edges 
with a cord, called the dolé-rope. 

Although the form of sails is extremely different, 
they are all nevertheless triangular or quadrilateral 
figures; or, in other words, their surfaces are contain- 
ed either between tl:ree or four sides.. 

The former of these are sometimes spread by a yard, 


as lateen-sails; and otherwise by a-stay, as stay-sails ;. 


or by a mast, as shoulder-of-mutton sails; in all which 
cases the foremost leeeh or edge is.attached to the said 
yard, mast, or stay, throughout its whole length. The 
latter, or those which are four-sided, are either extend- 


ed by yards, as the principal yards of a ship; or by 
yards and booms, as the studding-sails, drivers, ring-- 


tails, and all those sails which are set occasionally ; or 
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by gaffs and booms, as the main-sails of sloops and 
brigantines. | 
The principal sails of a ship (fig. 1.) are the eourses 


Sail, 


Plate 


or lower sails a; the top-sails 6, which are next ino @?™ 


order above the conrses; and the top-gallant sails ¢ 
whieh are expanded above the top-sails. 

The courses are the main-sail, fore-sail, and mizen, 
main stay-sail, fore stay-sail, and mizen stay-sail ; but 
more particularly the three first. The iain stay-sail 
is rarely used except in small vessels. 

In all quadrangular sails the upper edge is called 
the head; the sides or skirts are called leeches ; and the 
bottom or lower edge is termed the foot. If the head 
is parallel to the foot, the two low. eorners are deno- 
minated clues, and the upper corners earings. 

In all triangular sails, and in those four-sided sails 
wherein the head is not parallel to the foot, the fore- 
most eorner at the feot is called the tack, and the after 
lower-corner the clue ; the foremost perpendicular or 
sloping edge is called the, fore-leech, and the hindmost 
the after-leech. 

The heads of all four-sided sails, and the fore-leeehes 
of lateen-sails, are attached to their respective yard or 
gaff by a number of small cords called vo-bands ; and 
the extremities are tied to the yard-arms, or to the peek 
of the gaff, by earings.. 

The stay-sails are extended upon stays between the 
masts, whereon they are drawn up or down occasion- 
ally, as a curtain slides upon its rod, and their lower 
parts are stretehed out -by a taek and sheet. The 
clues of a top-sail are drawn out to the extremities of 
the lower yard, by two large ropes called the top-sail 
sheets ; and the elucs ef the top-gallant sails are in 
like manner extended upon the top-sail yard-arms, as 
exlubited by fig. 2. 

The studding-sails are set beyond the leeehes or 
skirts of the main-sail and fore-sail, or of the top-sails 
or top-gallant sails of a ship. Their upper and lower 
edges are accordingly extended by poles run out be- 
youd. the extremitics of the yards for this purpose. 
Those sails, however, are only set in favourable winds 


3 


and moderate weather. 

All sails derive their name from the mast, yard, or 
stay, upon which they are extended. Thus the prin- 
cipal sail extended upon the main-mast is called the 
mainsail, d; the next above, which stands upon the 
main-top mast, is-termed the mazn-top sail, e ; and the 
highest, which is spread’ across the main-top-gallant 
mast, is named the mazn-top-gallant sail, f- 

In the same manner there is the fore-sail, @; the 
fore-top sail, 4; and the fore-top-gallant sail, 7; the 
mizen, k; the mizen-top sail, 2; and. mizen-top-gal- 
lant sail, m. Thus also there is the main-stay sail, 0; 
nlain top-mast stay-sail, »; and main-top-gallant stay- 
sail, g; with a. middle stay-sail whieh stands between 
the two last. 

N. B. All these stay-sails are between the main and: 
fore-masts.. 

The stay-sails between the main-mast and mizen- 
mast are the. mizen stay-sail, 7; and the mizen top- 
mast stay-sail, s; and sometimes a mizen top-gallant 
stay-sail above the latter. 

The stay-sails between the foremast and the bow- 
sprit are the fore stay-sail, ¢; the fore top-mast stay-sail, 


iby 


Fig. 2. 
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aw; and the jib, x There is besides two square sails 


—y-— extended by yards under the bow-sprit, one of which 


i 
; 
i 
t 


is called the sprit-sail, y; and the other the spret-sazd 
fop-sail, z. 

The studding-sails being extended upon the different 
yards of the main-mast and fore-mast, are likewise 
named according to their stations, the dower, top-mast, 
or top-gallant studding sails. 

The ropes by which the lower yards of a ship are 
hoisted up to their proper height on the masts, are 
called the jears. In all other sails the ropes cm- 
ployed for this purpose are called halzards. 

The principal sails are then expanded hy haliards, 
sheets, and bowlines; except the courses, which are al- 
ways stretched out below bya tack and sheet. They 
are drawn up together, or trussed up, by bunt-lines, 
clue-lines, dd; leech-lines, ee; reef-tackles, ff; slab- 
line, g ; and spiling-lines. As the bunt-lines and leechi- 
lines pass on the other side of the sail, they are ecx- 
pressed by the dotted lines in the figure. 

The courses, top-sails, and top-gallant sails, are 
whecled about the mast, so as to suit the various di- 
rections of the wind, by braces. The higher studding- 
sails, and in general all the stay-sails, are drawn down, 
so as to be furled, or taken in, by down-hauls. 

Some experienced sail-makers contend, that it would 
be of much advantage if many of the sails of ships were 
made of equal magnitude; in which ease, when necessi- 
ty required it, they could be interchangeably used. For 
example, as the mizen top-sail is now made nearly as 
Jarge as the main top-gallant sail, it would be casy to 
make the yards, masts, and sails, so as mutually to suit 
each other. The main and fore-top sails differ about 
two feet at head and foot, and from one to three feet 
indepth. These likewise could be easily made alike, 
and in some cases they are so. ‘The same may be said 
of the main and fore top-gallant sails, and of the mizen 
top-gallant sail, and main fore-royal. The main-sail 
and fore-sail might also, with respect to their head, be 
made alike ; but as the former has a gore at the leech; 
and a larger gore at the foot for clearing it of the gal- 
lows, boats, &c. which the latter has not, there might 
be more difficulty in arranging them. ‘The difficulty, 
however, appears not to be insurmountable. These 
alterations, it is thought, would be extremely useful in 
the event of losing sails by stress of weather. Fewer 
sails would be thus necessary, less room would be re- 
quired to stow them, and there would be less danger 
of confusion in taking them out. But perhaps the 
utility of these alterations will be more felt in the mer- 
chant-service than in the navy, which latter has always 
a large store of spare sails, and sufficient room to stow 
them in order. Thus, too, spare yards and masts might 
be considerably reduced in number, and yet any casual 
damages more easily repaired at sea. Top-mast stud- 
ding sails are occasionally substituted for awnings, and 
might, by a very little attention in planning the rig- 
ging of a ship, be so contrived as to answer both pur- 
poses. See Suip-BUILDING. 

SAIL is also a name applied to any vessel seen at a 
distance under sail, and is equivalent to ship. 

To set Saiz, is to unfurl and expand the sails upon 
their respective yards and stays, in order to begin the 
action of sailing. 
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To Make Satz, is to spread an additional quantity 
of sail, so as to increase the ship’s velocity. 

Lo shorten S.1iz, is to reduce or take in part of the 
sails, with an intention to diminish the ship’s velocity.. 

Yo Strike Saiz, is to lower it suddenly. This is 
particularly used in saluting or doing homage to a su-: 
perior force, or to one whom the law of nations aec- 
knowledges as superior in certain regions. Thus all 
foreign vessels strike to a British man of war in the. 
British seas. 

SAILING, the movement by which a vessel is: 
wafted along the surface of the water, by the action 
of the wind upon her sails. 

When a ship changes her state of rest into that of 
motion, as in advaneing out of a harbour, or from her 
station at anchor, she acquires her motion very gra- 
dually, as a body which arrives not at a certain velo- 
city till after an infinite repetition of the action of its: 
weight. 

The first impression of the wind greatly affects the 
velocity, because the resistance of the water might de- 
stroy it; sinee the velocity being but small at first, the 
resistance of the water which depends on it will be 
very feeble: but as the ship increases her motion, 
the force of the wind on the sails will be diminished ;. 
whcreas, on the contrary, the resistance of the water 
on the bow will accumulate in proportion to the velo- 
city with which the vessel advances. ‘Thus the repe- 
tition of the degrees of force, which the action of the 
sail adds to the motion of the ship, is perpetually de- 
creasing; whilst, on the contrary, the new degrees add-- 
ed to the effort of resistance on the bow are always aug- 
menting. The velocity is then aecelerated in propor-- 
tion as the quantity added is greater than that which is: 
subtracted; but when the two powers becoine equal, 
when the impression of the wind on the sails has lost so: 
much of its foree, as only to act in proportion to the 
opposite impulse of resistance on the bow, the ship will 
then acquire no additional velocity, but continuc to sail 
with a constant uniform motion. 
the ship may indeed prevent her from acquiring her 
greatest velocity; but when she has attained it, she’ 
will advance by her own intrinsic motion, without gain- 
ing any new degree of velocity, or lessening what she 
has acquired. She moves then by her own: proper 
force 272 vacuo, without being afterwards subject either 
to the effort of the wind on the sails, or to the resist- 
ance of the water on the bow. If at any timc the im- 
pulsion of the water on the bow should destroy any 
part of the velocity, the effort of the wind on the sails. 
will revive it, so that the motion will continue the same.. 
It must, however, be observed, that this state will only 
subsist when these two powers act upon each other in 
direct opposition; otherwise they will mutually destroy 
one another. The whole theory of working ships de~. 
pends on this counter action, and the perfect equality 
which should subsist*between the effort of the wind 
and the impulsion of the water. as 

The effeet of sailing is produced by a judicious ar-. 
rangement of the sails to the direction of the wind. 
Accordingly the various modes of sailing are derived. 
from the different degrees and situations of the wind. 
with regard to the course of the vessel. Sec SEAMAN- 
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To illustrate this observation by examples, the plan 


~—~-—~ of a number of ships proceeding on various courses is 


Vig. 3. 


represented by fig. 3. which exhibits the 32 points of 
the compass, of which C is the centre; the direction 
ef the wind, which is northerly, being expressed by the 
arrow. 

It has been observed in the article Czess-Hauled, 
that a ship in that situation will sail nearly within six 
paints of the wind. Thus the ships B and y are close- 
hauled; the former being on the larboard-tack, steer- 
ing E. N. E. and the latter on the starboard-tack, sail- 
ing W. N. W. with their yards a 6 braced obliquely, as 
suitable to that manner of sailing. ‘The line of battle 
on the larboard-tack would accordingly be expressed 
by CB, and on the starboard by C y. 

When a ship is neither close-haulcd, nor steering 
afore the wind, she is in general said to be sailing large. 
The relation of the wind to her course is precisely de- 
termined by the number of points between the latter 
and the course close-hauled. Thus the ships c and x 
have the wind one point large, the former steering 
KE. 6 N. and the latter W. 6 N. The yards remain al- 
most in the same position as in B and y ; the bowlines 
and sheets of the sails being only a little slackened. 

The ships d and u have the wind two points large, 
the one steering east and the other west. In this man- 
ner of sailing, however, the wind is more particularly 
said to be upon the beam, as being at right angles 
with the keel, and coinciding with the position of the 
ship’s beams. The yards are now more across the ship, 
the bowlines are cast off, and the sheets more relaxed ; 
so that the effort of the wind being applied nearer to 
the line of the ship’s course, her velocity is greatly aug- 
mented. | 

In e and ¢ the ships have the wind three points large, 
or one point abaft the beam, the course of the former 
being E. 8S. and that of the latter W.4S. The sheets 
are still more flowing, the angle which the yards make 
with the keel further diminished, and the course accc- 
lerated in proportion. 

The ships fand /, the first of which stcers E. S. E. 
and the second W. S. W. have the wind four points 
large, or two points abaft the beam. In g and r the 
wiud is five points large, or three points abaft the 
beam, the former. sailing S. E. 6 E. and the latter 
S. W. 6 W. In both these situations the sheets are still 
farther slackened, and the yards laid yet more athwart 
the ship’s length, in proportion as the wind approaches 
the quarter. 

The ships # and g, steering S. E. and S. W. have 
the wind six points large, or more properly on the quar- 
ter ; which is considered as the most favourable manner 
of sailing, because all the sails co-operate to increase 
the ship’s velocity: whereas, when the wind is right 
aft, as in the ship ™, it is evident that the wind in its 
passage to the foremost sails will be intercepted by 
those which are farther aft. When the wind is.on the 
quarter, the fore-tack is brought to the cat-head ; and 
the main-tack being cast off, the weather-clue of the 
‘main-sail is hoisted up to the yard, in order to let the 
wind pass frecly to the fore-sail ; and the yards are dis- 
poscd so as to make an angle of about two points, or 
nearly 22°, with the keel. 

The ships 7 and p, of which the former sails S. E. dS, 
and the latter §. W. d S. are said to have the wind 
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three points on the larboard or starboard quarter: and 
those expressed by & and 0, two points; as steering S, 
S. E. and S. S$. W. in both which positions the yards 
make nearly an angle of 16°, or about a point and a 
half, with the ship’s length. | 

When the wind is one point on the quarter, as in 


the ships 7 and x, whose courses are S. 6 E. and S.6 W. 


the situation of the yards and sails is very little dif- 
ferent from the last mentioned ; the angle which they 
make with the keel being somewhat less than a point, 
and the stay-sails being rendered of very little service. 


The ship m sails right afore the wind, or with the wind 


right aft. in this position the yards are laid at right 
angles with the ship’s length: the stay-sails being en- 
tirely useless, are hauled down ; and the main-sail is 
drawn up in the brails, that the foresail may operate ; 
a measure which considerably facilitates the steerage, 
or cffort of the helm. As the wind is then intercepted 
by the main-top sail and main-top-gallant sail, in its 
passage to the fore-top sail and fore-top-gallant sail, 
these latter are by consequence entirely becalmed ; and 
might therefore be furled, to prevent their being fretted 
by flapping against the mast, but that their cflort con- 
tributes greatly to prevent the ship from broaching-to, 


when she deviates from her course to the right or left. 


thereof. 

Thus all the different methods of sailing may be di- 
vided into four, viz. close-hauled, large, quartering, 
and afore the wind ; all which relate to the direction 
of the wind with regard to the ship’s course, and the 
arrangement of the sails. 

SAILING also implies a particular mode of naviga- 
tion, formed on the principles, and regulated by the 
laws, of trigonometry. Hence we say, Plain Satling, 
Mercator’s, Middle-latitude, Parallel, and Great-circle 
Sailing. See the article NaviGATION. 


SAIL-MAaKkING, the art of making sails. See Sarr 


and Su1p-BUILDING. 


SAILOR, tle same with MARINER and SEAMAN. | 


SAINT, means a person eminent for piety and vir- 
tue, and is generally applied by us to the apostles and 
other holy persons mentioned in Scripture. But the 
Romanists make its application much more extensive. 
Under the word Canonization we have already said 
something on their practice of creating saints. Our 
readers, however, will not, we trust, be displeased with 
the following more enlarged account, which they them- 
selves give of the matter. The canonization ef saints, 
then, they tell us, is the enrolment of any person in 
the canon or catalogue of those who are called saints ; 
or, it is a judgment and sentence of the church, by 
which it is declared, that a deceased person was eminent 
for sanctity during his lifetime, and especially towards 
the end of it; and that consequently he must now be 
in glory with God, and deserves to be henoured by 
the church on earth with that veneration which she 
is wont to pay to the blessed in heaven. 

The discipline with regard to this matter has varied. 
It would seem that in the first ages every bishop in his 
own diocese was wont to declare what persons were to 
be honoured as saints by his people. Hence St Cy- 
prian, about the middle of the third century, B. 3. 
ep. 6. requires that he be informed of those who should 
die in prison for the faith, that so he might make men- 
tion of them in the holy sacrifice with the — 

an 
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Saint. and might honour them afterwards on the anniversary 
——— day of their happy death. This veneration continued 


mon witnesses, take depositions, and collect letters md Saint. 
other writings of the venerable man, and get all the —~——’ 


sometimes to be confined to one country ; but some- 
times it extended to distant provinces, and even be- 
came universal all over the church. It was thus that 
St Laurence, St Ambrose, St Augustine, St Basil, and 
many others, appear to have been canonized by cus- 
tom and universal persuasion. In those ages none 
were reckoned saints but the apostles, the martyrs, 
and very eminent confessors, whose sanctity was no- 
torious everywhere. 

Afterwards it appears that canonizations were wont 
to be performed in provincial synods under the direc- 
tion of the metropolitan. It was thus that St Isidore 
of Seville was canonized in the 7th century, by the 
8tli council of Toledo, 14 years after lis death. ‘This 
manner of canonization continued occasionally down 
to the 12th century. The last instance of a saint 
canonized in that way, is that of St Walter abbot of 
Pontoise, who was declared a saint by the archbishop 
of Rouen in the year 1153. | 

In the 12th century, in order to prevent mistakes 
in so delicate a matter, Pope Alexander III. judged it 
proper to reserve this declaration to the Holy See of 
Rome exclusively ; and decreed that no one should 
for the future be honoured by the church as a saint 
without the express approbation ef the pope. 

Since that time, the canonization of saints has been 
carried on in the form of a process; and there is at 
Rome a congregation of cardinals, called the congre- 
gation of holy rites, who are assisted by several divines 
under the name of consuliors, who examine such mat- 
ters, and prepare them for the decision of his holiness. 
When therefore any potentate, province, city, or reli- 
gious body, think fit, they apply to the pope for the 
canonization of any person. , 

The first juridical step in this business must be taken 
by the bishop in whose diocese the person for whom 
the application is made had lived and died, who by his 
own authority calls witnesses to attest the opinion of the 
holiness, the virtues, and miracles, of the person in que- 
stion. When the deceased has resided in different dio- 
ceses, it may be necessary that cifferent bishops take 
such depositions ; the originals of which are preserved 
in the archives of their respective churches, and authen- 
tic copies sealed up are sent to Rome by a special mes- 
senger, wliere they are deposited with the congregation 
of rites, and where they musi remain ior the space of 
ten years without being opened. ‘They are then open- 
ed, and maturely examined by tlie congregation, and 
with their advice the pope allows the cause to go on 
or not as he thinks proper. ‘The solicitors for the ca- 
nonization are then referred by his holiness to the said 
congregation, which, with his authority, gives a cem- 
mission to one or more bishops, or other respectable 
persons, to examine, on the spot and in the places where 
the person in question has.lived and died, into his cha- 
racter and whole behaviour. These commissioners sum- 


intelligence they can concerning him, and the opinion 
generally entertained of him. The report of these 
commnissioners is considered attentively and at length by 
the congregation, and every part of it discussed by the 
consultors, when the congregation determines whether 
or not they can permit the process to go on. If it be 
allowed to proceed, a cardinal, whois called ponent, un- 
dertakes to be the principal agent in that affair. The 
first question then that comes to be examined is, whe- 
ther or not the person proposed for canonization can be 
proved to have been in an eminent degree endued with 
the nioral virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude, and 
temperance ; and with the theological virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity? AJ] this is canvassed with great de- 
liberation; and there is a distinguished ecclesiastic call- 
ed the promoter of tre holy faith, who is sworn.to- make 
all reasonable objections to the proofs that are adduced 
in favour of the canonization. If the decision be fa- 
vourable, then the proofs of miracles done to show the 
sanctity of the person in question are permitted to be 
brought forward ; when two miracles must be verified 
to the satisfaction of the congregation, both as to the 
reality of the facts, and as to their having been truly 
above the power of nature. If the decision on this 
comes out likewise favourable, then the whole is laid 
before the pope and what divines he chooses (A). Pub- 
lic prayer and fasting are likewise prescribed, in order 
to obtain light and direction from heaven. After all 
this long procedure, when the pope is resolved to give 
his approbation, he issues a bull, first of beatification, 
by whick the person is declared blessed, and afterwards 
anotlier of sanctification, by whieh the name of saint is 
given him. ‘These bulls are published in St Peter’s 
churcli with very great solemnity. 

A person remarkable for holiness of life, even before 
he is cancnized, may be venerated as-such.by those who 
are persuaded of his eminent virtue, and his prayers 
may be implored ; but all this must rest on private opi- 
nion. After his canonization, his name is inserted in 
the Martyrology, or catalogue of saints, of which the 
respective portion is read every day in the choir at the 
divine office. A day is also appointed for a yearly 
commemoration of him. His name may be mentioned 
in the public church service, and his intercession with 
God besought. His relics may be enshrined ; he may 
be painted with rays of glory, and altars and churches 
may be dedicated to God in honour ef him, and in 
thanksgiving to tlie divine goodness for the blessings 
bestewed on him in life, and for the glory to.which he 
is raised 11 heaven. 

‘The affair of a canonization is necessarily very ex~ 
pensive, because so many persons must be employed: 
about it; so many journeys must be made; so many 
writings for and against it must be drawn out. The 
expense altogether amounts to about 25,000. Roman 
crowns, or 6000/, sterling. But it is generally con- 

trived. 


_{A) His holiness generally appoints three consistories ; in the first of which the cardinals only assist,. and. 
give their opinion ; in the second, a preacher pronounces a speech in praise of the candidate before a numerous 
audience ; to the third, not only the cardinals, but all the bishops who are at. Rome, are invited, and all of 


them give their vote by word of mouth... 
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trived to canonize two or three at a time, by which 
means the particular expense of each is very much les- 
sened, the sclemnity being common. 

Tt often happens that the solicitors for a canoniza- 
‘son are unsuccessful. Thus the Jesuits, even when 
heir interest at Rome was greatest, could not obtain 
che canonization of Bellarmine; and ft is remarkable, 
that the objection is said to have been, his having de- 
fended the indirect power of the pope over Chiistian 
princes even in temporals. 

Several authors have written on canonization, and 
particularly Prosper Lambertini, afterwards pope under 
the name of Benedict X1V., who had held the office of 
promoter of the faith for many years. He published on it 
a Jarge work in several volumes, in folio, of which there 
is an abridgement in French. In this learned perform- 
ance there is a full history of the canonization of saints 
in general, and of all the particular processes of that 
kind that are on record: an account is given of the 
manner of procceding in these extraordinary trials; and 
it is shown; that, besides the assistance of providence, 
which is implored and expected in what is so much 
connected with religion, all prudent human means are 
made use of, in order to avoid mistakes, and to obtain 
al! the evidence of which the matter is susceptible, and 
which must appear more than sufficient to every im- 
partial judge. See Porr, Porrry, &c. 

Samr Catharine, a Portuguese island in the South 
sea, not far distant from the coast of Brazil. It was 
visited by La Perouse, who ascertained it to he between 
9°7° 19’ 10” and 27° 49’ N. Lat. and its most norther- 
ly point to He in 49° 49’ W. Long. from Paris. Its 
breadth from east to west is only six miles, and it is se- 
parated from the main land by a channel only about 200 
fathoms broad. On the point stretching farthest into this 
channel is situated the city of Nostra Scnora del Destcro, 
the metropolis of the government, and the place of the 
governor's residence. It contains about 4.00 houses, 
and $000 inhabitants, and has an exceedingly pleasant 
appearance. In the year 1712, this island served asa 
retreat to vagabonds, who effected their escape from dif- 
ferent parts of the Brazils, bemg only nominal subjects 
of Portugal. Its whole population has been estimated 
at 20,000. The soil is extremely fertile, producing all 
sorts of fruit, vegetables, and corn, almost spontane- 
ously. The whale fishery is very successful; but it is 
the property of the crown, and is farmed by a company 
at Lisbon, which has three considerable cstablishments 
upon the coast. Every year they kill about 400 whales, 
the producc of which, both oil and spermaccti, is sent 
to Lisbon by the way of Rio Janeiro. The inhabitants 
are idle spectators of this fishery, from which they de- 
rive not the smallest advantage. A very anuable pic- 
ture, however, is given of their hospitality to strangers, 
by M. La Perouse. 

Sarnr-Foin, a species of hedysarum. See Hrpy- 
sarum, Botany Index, and AGRICULTURE Index. . 

SAINTES, an ancient and considerable town of 
France, in the department of Lower Charente. Before 
the revolution, it was abishop’s see. It contained like- 
wise several convents, a Jesuits college, and an abbcy 
remarkable for its stecple, which is said to be one of the 
loftiest in France. It is seated on an eminence, 37 
miles south-east of Rochelle, and 262 south-south-west 
of Paris. W. Long. 0. 38 N. Lat. 45.54 The cas- 
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tle is seated on a rock, and is reckoned impregnable. 
The population in 1800 was 10,162. 

This city was a Roman colony; and those conque- 
rors of the earth, who polished the nations they subdued, 
have left behind them the traces of their magnificence. 
In a hollow valley between two mountains, and almost 
adjoining to one of the suburbs, are the ruins of the 
amphitheatre. ‘Though now in the last stage of decay, 
its appearance is august and venerable. In some parts, 
scarcely any of the arches are to be seen; but the east 
end is still in a great degree of preservation. [rom its 
situation in a valley, and from the ruins of an aqueduct 
which conveycd water to the town from near three 
leagues distance, it has been supposed that Naumachize 
were represented in it; but this amounts only to con- 
jecture. A triumphal arch, on which is an inscription 
in Roman letters, merits likewise attention. It was 
erected to Germanicus, on the news of his death, so 
universally lamented throughout the empire. The river 
Charente surrounds this city, as the Severn does that of 
Shrewsbury, describing the form of a horsc-shoe. 

Except the remains of Roman grandeur yet visible 
at Saintes. the place contains very little to detain or 
amuse a traveller. It is built with great irregularity ; 
the streets are narrow and winding, the houses meaa, 
and almost all of them are some centuries old. The ca- 
thedral has been repeatedly defaced and destroyed by 
Normans and Huguenots, who made war alike on every 
monument of art or piety. One tower only escaped 
their rage, which is said to have been built as early as 
the year 800 by Charlemagne. It is of an enormous 
magnitude, both as to height and circumference. These 
circumstances have probably conduced more to its pre- 
servation during the fury of war, than any veneration 
for the memory of its founder, or for the sanctity of 
its institution. 

SAINTOGNE, a province of France, now forming 
with the province of Aunis the department of. Lower 
Charente, is bounded on the cast by Angoumois and 
Perigord, on the north by Poitou and the territory of 
Aunis, on the west by the ocean, and on the south by 
Bourdelois and Giron, about: 62 miles in length and 
30 in, breadth. The river Charente runs through the 
middle of it, and renders it one of the finest and most 
fertile provinces in France, abounding in all sorts of 
corn and fruits: and it is said the best salt in Europe 
is made here. | . 

Tus SAINTS, are three small islands, three leagues 
distant from Guadaloupe, which form a triangle, and 
have a tolerable harbour. Thirty Frenchmen were 
sent hither in 1648, but were soon driven away by an 
excessive drought, which dried up their only spring be- 
fore they had time to make any reservoirs. A second 
attempt was made in 1652, and permanent plantations 
vere established, which now yield 50,000 weight of 
coffee, and 100,000 of cotton. te 

SAJENE, a Russian measure of length, equal to 
about seven English feet. | | 

SAKRADAWENDRA is the name of one of the 
Ceylonesc deities, who commands and governs all the 
rest, and formerly answered the prayers of his worship- 
pers ; but according to the fabulous account which 1s 
given of him, the golden chair on which he sat, and 
the foot of which was made of wax, that was softened 


by their prayers and tears, and sunk downward, so * 
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rala~ lie could take notice ef their requests and relieve them, 
-ndra “being disposed of among the poor, they no longer de- 
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with the news that a strong detachment from the army Salamis. 
was marching against Cleombrotus, who defended the —-~—~ 


iainis. 


— See Bupuyn. 


rive any benefit from him, or pay him any reverence. 


Pols. See SALT. 

SALADIN, a famous sultan of Egypt, equally re- 
nowned as a warrior and legislator. Hesupported him- 
self by his valour, and the influence of his amiable cha- 
racter, against the united cfforts of the chief Christian 
potentates of Europe, who carricd on the most unjust 
wars against him, under the false appellation of Holy 
Wars. Sce the articles Ecyrr and CroisapDr. 

SALAMANCA, an ancient, large, rich, and po- 
pulous city of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon, situat- 
ed on the river Tormes, about 75 miles west from 
Madrid. It is said to have been founded by Teucer 
the son of Telamon, who called it Salamis or Salman- 
fica, in memory of the ancient Salaniis. Here is an 
university, the greatest in Spain, consisting of 24 col- 
‘leges, and perhaps inferior to none in the whole world, 
in repect at least to its revenucs, buildings, number of 


‘scholars, and masters. Here are also many grand and 


magnificent palaces, squares, convents, &c. Of the 
colleges in the university, four are appropriated to 
young men of quality ; and near it is an infirmary for 
poor sick scholars. In the neighbourhood of this town 
a battle was fought on the 2Ist July 1812, between 
the British army under Lord Wellington, and the 
French army under Marshal Marmont, in which the 
latter was defeated with the loss of 7000 prisoners, 
and a vast number killed and wounded. The British 
loss amounted to 700 killed, and 4000 wounded. 
W. Long. 6. 10. N. Lat. 41. 0. 

SALAMANDER. See Lacerta, Erretrotocy 
Index. 

SALAM&S, an island of the Archipelago, situated 
in E. Long. 34. 0. N. Lat. 37. 32.—It was famous in 
antiquity for a battle between the Greek and Persian 
fleets. In the council of war held among the Persians 
on this occasion, all the commanders were for engaging, 
‘because they knew this advice to be mest agreeable to 
-the king’s inclinations. Queen Artemisia was the only 
person who opposed this resolution. She was queen of 
Halicarnassus ; and followed Xerxes in this war with 
‘five ships, the best equipped of any in the fleet, except 
those of the Sidonians. This princess distinguished 
‘herselfon all occasions by hersingular courage, andstill 
more by her prudence and cenduct. She represented, 
in tiie council of war we are speaking of, the dangerous 
consequence of engaging a people that were far more 
expert in maritime affairs than the Persians ; alleging, 
that the loss of a battle at sea would be attended with 
the ruin of their army ; whereas, by spinning out the 
war, and advancing into the heart of Greece, they would 
create jealousies.and divisions among their enemies, who 
would separate from one another in order to defend 
‘each of them their own country ; and that the king 
might, almost without striking a blow, make himself 
master of Greece. This advice, though very prudent, 
was not followed, but an engagement unanimously re- 
Solved upon. Xerxes, in order to encourage his men by 
his presence, caused a throne to be erected on the top of 
an eminence, whence he might safely behold whatever 
happened ; having several scribes about him, to write 
down the names of such as should signalize themselves 
against the enemy. The approach of the Persian ficet, 
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istlimus, struck such a terror into the Pelopponesians, 
that they could not by any intreaties be prevailed upon 
to stay any longer at Salamis. Being therefore deter- 
mined to put to sea, and sail to the isthmus, ‘Themisto- 
cles privately dispatched a trusty friend to the Persian 
commanders, informing them of the intended flight ; 
and exhorting them to send part of their fleet round the 
island, iu order to prevent their escape. The same mes- 
senger assured Xerxes, that Themistocles, who had sent 
lim that advice, designed to join the Persians, as soon 
as the battle began, with all tle Athenian ships. The 
king giving credit to all he said, immediately caused a 
strong squadron to sail round the island in the night, in 
order to cut off the cnemy’s flight. Early next morn- 
ing, as the Pelopponesians were preparing to set sail, 
tliey found themselves encompassed on all sides by the 
Persian fleet ; and were against their will obliged to re- 
main in the straits of Salamis and expose themselves to 
the same dangers with their allies. ‘he Grecian fleet 
consisted of 380 sail, that of the Persians of 2000 and 
upwards. Themistocles avoided the engagement till a 
certain wind, which rose regularly every day at the same 
time, and which was entirely contrary to the enemy, 
began to blow, As soon as he found himself favoured 
by this wind, he gave the signal for battle. The Per- 
sians, knowing that they fought under their king's eye, 
advanced with great resolution; but the wind blowing 
directly in their faces, and the largeness and number of 
their ships embarrassing them in a place so strait and 
narrow, their courage soon abated ; which the Greeks 
observing, used such efforts, that in a short time break- 
ing into the Persian fleet, they entirely disordered them ; 
seme flying towards Phalarus where their army lay en- 


camped; others saving themselves in the harbours of 


the neighbouring islands. ‘The Ionians were the first 
that betook themselves to flight. But Queen Artemi- 
sia distinguished herself above all the rest, her ships be- 
ing the last that fled: which Xerxcs observing, cried 
out that the men beliaved hike women, and the women 
with the courage and intrepidity of men. The Athie- 
nians were so incensed against her, that they offered a 
reward of 10,000 drachmas to any one that should take 
her alive: but she, in spite of all their efforts, got clear 
of the ships that pursued her, and arrived safe on the 
coast of Asia. In this engagement, which was one of 
the most memorable actions we find recorded in his- 
tory, the Grecians lost 40 ships; and the Persians 
200, besides a great many more that were taken, with 
all the men and ammunition they carried. 

The island of Salamis is of a very irregular shape ; 
it was reckoned 70 or 80 stadia, z. ¢. 8 or 10 miles, 
long, reaching ‘westward as far as the mountains call- 
ed Kerata, or The Horns. YPausanias informs us, that 
on one side of this island stood in his time a temple of 
Diana, and on the other a trophy for a victory obtain- 
ed by Themistocles, together with the temple of Cy- 
chreus, the site of which 1s now thought to be occu- 
pied by the church of St Nicholas. ; 

The city of Salamis was demolished by the Athenians, 
because in the war with Cassander it surrendered to the 
Macedonians, from disaffection. In the second century, 
when it was visited by Pausanias, some ruins of the A- 
goraor market-place remained, with a temple andimage 
of Ajax ; and not far from rf. port was shown a stone, 
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Salamis on which, they related, Telamon sat to view the Sala- 
“a minian ships on their departure to join the Grecian 
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ference. The level space witlin them was now cover- 
ed with green corn. The portis choked with mud, 
and was partly dry. Among the scattered: marbles are 
some with inscriptions. One is of great antiquity, be- 
fore the introduction of the Ionie alphabet. On an- 
other, near the port, the name of Solon occurs. This 
renowned lawgiver was a native of Salaniis, and a sta- 
tue of him was erected in the market-place, with one 
hand covered by his vest, the modest attitude in which 
he was accustomed to address the peopie of Athens. 
An inscription on black marble was also copied in 1676 
near the ruin of a temple, probably that of Ajax. The 
island of Salamis is now inhabited by a few Albanians, 
who till the ground. Their village is called Ampelakz, 
‘the Vineyard,” and is at a distance from the port, 
standing more inland. In the church are marble frag- 
ments and some inscriptions. : 

SALARY, a recompense or consideration made to 
a person for his pains and industry in another man’s 
business. The word is used in the statute 23 Edw. III. 
cap. 1. Salarium at first signified the rents or profits 
of a salle, hall, or house (and in Gascoigne they now 
call the seats of the gentry sala’s, as we do halls) ; but 
afterwards it was taken for any wages, stipend, or an- 
nual allowance. 

SALACIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
See Botany Index. 

SALE, is the exchange of a commodity for money: 
barter, or permutation, is the exchange of one com- 
modity for another. When the bargain is coneluded, 
an obligation is contracted by tlie buyer to pay the 
vaiue, and by tie seller to deliver the commodity, at 
the time and place agreed on, or immediately, if no 
time be specified. 

In this, as well as other mercantile contracts, the 
safety of commerce requires the utmost good faith and 
veracity. Therefore, although by the laws of Eng- 
Jand, a sale above the value of 10/. be not binding, 
unless earnest be paid, or the bargain confirmed by 
writing, a merchant would lose all credit who refused 
to perform his agreement, although: these legal requi- 
sites were omitted. 

When a specific thing is sold, the property, even 
before delivery, is in some respect vested in the buy- 
er; and if the thing perishes, the buyer must bear the 
loss. For example, if a horse dies before delivery, he 
must pay the value: but if the bargain only deter- 
mines the quantity and quality of the goods, without 
specifying the identical articles, and the seller’s ware- 
house, with all his goods, be burned, he is intitled 
to no payment. He inust also bear the loss if the 
thing perish through his fault; or when a particu- 
Jar tine and: place of delivery is:agreed on, if it perish 
before it be tendered in terms of the bargain. 

If a person purchase goods ata shop without agree- 
ing for the price, he is liable for the ordinary market- 
price at the time of purchase. 

If the buyer proves insolvent before delivery, the 
seller is not bound to deliver the goods without pay- 
ment or security. | . 

If the iniportation, or use of the commodities sold, 
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gl were smuggled, no action lies for delivery. Salep. 
oS ficet at Aulis. The walls may still be traccd, and it The property of goods is generally presumed, in fa- ->— 
| has been conjectured were about four miles inecireum- vour of conimierce, to belong to the possessor, and 


cannot be challenged in the hands of an onerous pur- 
chaser. But to this there are some exceptions. ; By 
the Scots law, stolen goods may in all cases be re 
claimed by the proprietor, and also by the English 
law, unless they were bought dona fide in open mar- 
ket ; that is, in the accustomed public places, on stat- 
ed days, in the country, or in a shop in London; and. 
horses may be reclaimed, unless the sale be regularly 
entered by the book-keeper of the market. In alk 
cases, if the goods be evicted by the lawful proprie- 
tor, the seller is liable to the purchaser for the value. 
Actions for payment. of shop-accounts, as well as a- 
ther debts not constituted by writing, are limited in 
Iingland to six years. ‘The testimony of one witness 
is admitted’; and the seller’s books, although the per- 
son that kept them be dead, are good evidence forone 
year. In Scotland, merchants books may be proved 
within three years of the date of the last article, by. 
one witness, and the creditors books and oath in sup- 
plement. After three years, they can only be proved: 
by the oath or writ of the debtor. A merchant's books. 
are in all cases good evidence against him: 
SALEP, in the Materia Medica, the dricd root of 
a species of orchis. See Orcuis, Botany Index. 
Several methods of preparing salep have been pro- 
posed and practised. Geoffroy has delivered a very 
judicious process for this purpose in the Fi7stoire de 
“Academie Royale des Sciences, 1740 ; and Retmus, in 
the Swedish Transactions, 1764, has improved Geof- 
froy's method. But Mr Moult of Rochdale has lately 
favoured the public with a new manner of curing the 
orehis root; by which salep is prepared, at least equal, 
if not superior, to any brought from the Levant. ‘The 
new root is to be washed in water ; and the fine brown 
skin which covers it is to be separated by means of a 
small brush, or by dipping the rvot in hot water, and 
rubbing it with a coarse linen cloth. When a suffci- 
cnt number of roots have been thus cleaned, they are 
to be spread on a tin-plate, and placed in an ‘over 
heated to the usual degree, where they are to remain 
six or ten minutes, in which time they will have lost 
their milky whiteness, and acquired a transparency 
like horn, without any diminution of bulk. Being ar- 
rived at this state, they are to be removed, in order 
to dry and harden in the air, which will require seve- 
ral days to effect ; or by using avery gentle heat, they 
may be finished in a few hours. | 7 
Salep thus prepared, may be afforded’in those parts 
of England where labour bears a high value, at about 
eightpence or tenpence per pound: and it might be 
sold still cheaper, if the orchis were to be cured, witli- 
out separating from it the brown skin which covers it ; ° 
a: troublesome part of the process, and which does not 
eontribute to render the root either more palatable or 
salutary ;. whereas the foreign salep is. now sold at five 
or six shillings per pound. ) 
Salep is said-to contain the greatest quantity of vege- 
table nourishment in the smallest bulk. Hencea very 
judicious writer, to prevent the dreadful calamity of fa- 
mine at sea, has lately proposed that the powder of It 
should constitute part of the provisions of every ship's 
company-. 
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company. ‘This powder and portable soup, dissclved 


y— in boiling water, form a rich thick jelly, capable of 
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‘was become putrid. 
that rice as an aliment is slow of fermentation, and a 


the stomach. 
‘conclusion; for it is observed ‘by the planters in the 


water was rendered extremely unpalatable. 
periment suggested to me the trial of the orchis root 


supporting life for a considerable length of time. An 
ounce of each of these articles, with two quarts of 
boiling water, will be sufficient subsistence for a man 
a-day ; and as being a mixture of animal and vegetable 
food, must prove more nourishing than double the 
quantity of ricc-cake, made by boiling rice in water : 
which last, however, sailors arc often obliged solely to 
subsist upon for several months; especially in voyages 
to Guinea, when the bread and flour are exhausted, 
and the beef and pork, having been salted in hot coun- 
tries, are become unfit for use. 

*¢ But as a wholesome nourishment (says Dr Perci- 
val*), rice is much inferior to salep. I digested several 
alimentary mixtures prepared of mutton and water, 
‘beat up with bread, sea-biscuit, salep, rice-flower, sago- 


‘powder, potato, old cheese, &c. in a heat equal to that 
of the human body. 


In 48 hours they had all acquir- 
ed a vinous smell, and werc in brisk fermentation, cx- 


‘cept tle mixture with ricc, which did not emit many 


air-bubbles, and was but little changed. The third 


‘day several of the mixtures were sweet, and continu- 


ed to ferment; others had lost their intestinc motion, 
and were sour; but the one which contained the rice 
T'rom this experiment it appears, 


very weak corrector of putrcfaction. It is therefore 
an improper dict for hospital-paticnts ; but more par- 
ticularly for sailors in long voyages ; because it is in- 
capable of preventing, and will not contribute much 
to check, the progress of that fatal disease, the sea 
scurvy. Under certain circumstances, rice scems dis- 
posed, of itself, witheut mixture, to become putrid ; 
for by long kecping it sometimes acquires an offensive 
foetor. Nor can it be considered as a very nutritive 
kind of food, on account of its difficult solubility in 
Experience confirms the truth of this 


West Indies, that the negroes grow thin, and are less 


‘able to work, whilst they subsist upon rice. 


“< Salep has the singular property of concealing the 


‘taste of salt water ; a circumstance of the highest im- 


portance at sea, when there is a scarcity of fresh water. 
I dissolved a dram and a ‘half of common salt in a pint 


of the mucilage of salcp, so liquid as to be potable, 
‘and the same quantity in a pint of spring water. 


The 
salep was by no means disagrecable to thc taste, but the 
This cx- 


as a corrector of acidity, a property wluch would ren- 
der ita very useful diet for children. But the solution 
of it, when mixed with vinegar, seemed only to dilute 
like an equal proportion of water, and not to cover its 
sharpness. Salep, however, appcars by my cxperi- 
ments to retard the acetous fermentation of milk ; and 
<onsequently would be a good lithing for milk-pottage, 
especially in large towns, where the cattle ‘being fed 
upon sour draff must yield acescent milk. 

**’Salep in a certain proportion, which I have not 
yet been able to ascertain, would be a very useful and 
profitable addition to bread. I directed one ounce of 
‘the powder to be dissolved in a quart of water, and 
the mucilage to be mixed with.a sufficient quantity of 
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assimilated into a mild and nutritious chyle. 


harbour, and an university chiefly for medicine. 
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flour, salt, and yeast. The flour amounted to two 

pounds, the yeast to two ounces, and the salt to £0 

grains. ‘The loaf when baked was remarkably well , 
fermented, and weighed three pounds two ounces. A- 

nother loaf, made with the same quantity of flour, &c. 

weighed two pounds and 12 ounces ; from which it ap- 

pears that the salep, though used in so small a pro- 

portion, increased the gravity of the loaf six ounces, 

by absorbing and retaining more water than the flour 

alone was capable of Half a pound of flour and an 
ounce of salcp were mixed together, and the water 

added according to the usual method of preparing 

bread. The loaf’ when baked weighed 13 ounces and 
a half; and would probably have been heavier if the 
salep had been previously dissolved in about a pint of 
water. But it should be remarked, that the quantity 

of flour used in this trial was not sufficient to conceal 

the peculiar taste of the salep. 

“¢ The restorative, mucilaginous, and demulcent qua-, 
lities of the orchiis root, render it of considerable use in 
various diseases. In the seascurvy it powerfully obtunds 
the acrimony of thie fluids, and at the same time is easily 
In diar- 
rheeas and the dysentery it is highly serviccable, by 
sheathing the internal coat of the intestines, by abating 
irritation, and gently correcting putrefaction. In the 
symptomatic fever, which arises from the absorption of 
pus-‘from ulcers in the lungs, from wounds, or from am- 
putation, salcp used plentifully is an admirable demul- 
cent, and well adapted to resist the dissolution of the 
crasis of the blood, which is so evident in these cases. 
And by the same mucilaginous quality, it is equally 
efficacious in the strangury and dysury ; especially in 
the latter, when arising from a venereal cause, because. 
the discharge of urine is then attended with the most 
exquisite pain, from the ulceration about the neck of 
the bladder and through the course of the urethra. I 
have found it also an useful aliment for patients who la- 
bour under the stone or gravel.”’ ‘The ancient clie- 
mists appear to have entertained a very high opinion 
of the orchis root, as appears from the secreta secreio- 
yum of Raymund Lully, a work dated 1565. 

SALERNO, an ancicnt and considerable town of 
Italy, in the- kingdom of Naples, and capital of the Ii- 
ther Principato, with an archbishop’s see, a ‘castle, 
It is 
seated at the bottom of a bay of the same name. E. 
Long. 14. 53. N. Lat. 40. 33. | 

SALET, in War, a light covering or armour for 
the head, anciently worn by the light-horse, only dif- 
ferent from the casquc in that it had no crest and was 
little more than a bare cap. 

SALIANT, in Fortification, denotes projecting. 
There are two kinds of angles, the one saliant, which 
have their points outwards; the other, re-entering, 
which have their points inwards. 


Salep 


Salic 
coy 


SALIANT, SALIENT, or SAILLANT, in [feraldry, — 


is applied to a lion, or other beast, when its fore-legs 
are raised in a leaping posturc. 

SALIC, or SaLiquE, Law, (Lex Salica), an an- 
cient and fundamental law of the kingdom of France, 
usually supposed to have been made by Pharamond, 
or at least by Clovis ; in virtue of which males only 
arc to inherit. 


. 3M2 Some, 
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Salic Some, as Postellus, would have it to have been call- of which only a small part now remains. The build- Saline 
sale ed Salic, q. d. Gallic, because peculiar to the Gauls. ing seems to have been reduced to its present state ra- oul 
alisbury, 


\ , Fer. Montanus insists, it was because Pharamond was _ ther by the ravages of men than thc injuries of time. 


at first called Salicus. 


Others will have it to be so 
named, as having been made for the salic lands. These 
were noble ficfs which their first kings used to bestow 
on the salhans, that is, the great lords of their salle or 
court, without any other tenure than military service ; 
and for this reason, such fiefs were not to descend to 
women, as being by nature unfit for such a tenure. 
Some, again, derive the origin of this word froin the 
Salians, a tribe of Franks that settled in Gaul in the 
reign of Julian, who is said to have given them lands 
on condition of their personal service in war. He 
even passed the conditions into a law, which the new 
conquerors acquiesccd in, and called it salic, from the 
name of their former countrymen. 

SALICORNIA, JornteD GLAsSs-wort, or Salt- 
wort; a genus of plants belonging to the nionandria 
class, and in the natural method ranking under the 
12th order, Holoracee. See Botany Index. 

The inhabitants near the sea-coasts where these 
plants grow, cut them up toward the latter end of 
summer, when they are fully grown ; and, after having 
dried them in the sun, they burn them for their ashes, 
which are used in making glass and soap. These 
herbs are by the country people called kelp, and pro- 
miscuously gathered for use. 

SALIH, in Roman antiquity, priests of Mars, wherc- 
of there were 12, instituted by Numa, wearing painted, 
particoloured garments, and high bonnets; with a steel 
cuirasse on the breast. They were called sali, from 
sallare, ‘* to dance;” because, after assisting at sacri- 
fices, they went dancing about the streets, with buck- 
lers in their left hand, and a rod in their right, strik- 
ing musically with their rods on one another's buck- 
Jers, and singing hymns in honour of the gods. 

SALINO, one of the Lipari islands, situated be- 
tween Sicily and Italy, consists of two mountains, both 
in an high state of cultivation. The one lying more 
towards the north than the other is rather the highest 
of the two, and is called del Capo, “ the head.” The 
other is called della Iossa felice, or the ‘‘ happy valley.” 
One third of the extent of these hills from the bottom 
to the sumniit is onc continued orchard, consisting of 
vines, olive, fig, plum, apricot, and a vast diversity of 
other trees. The white roofs of the houscs, which are 
everywhere interspersed. amid this diversity of verdure 
and fohage, contribute to varicgate the prospect in a 
very agreeable manrer.. The back part of almost all 
the houses is shaded by an arbour of vines, supported by 
pillars of brick, with cross poles to sustain the branches 
and foliage of the vines. ‘Those arbours shelter the 
houscs from the rays of the sun, the heat of which is 
quite scorching in these southern regions. The vines 
are extremely fruitful; the poles bending under the 
weight of the grapes. 

The scenes in this island are more interesting to the 
lover of natural history than to the antiquarian. Sec 
RericuLum. 

On the south side of the island, however, there are 
still to be seen some fine ruins of an ancient bath, a Ro- 
man work.. They consist. of a wall 10 or 11 fathoms 
wD. extent, and terminating in an arch of no great height,, 


Almost all the houses in the island are built of materials 
which have belonged to ancient monuments. The an- 
cients had, in all probability, baths of fresh as well as 
of salt water in this island; for whencver the present 
inhabitants have occasion for a spring of fresh water, 
they have only to dig a pit on the shore, and purc sweet 
water flows in great abundance. 

There were formerly mines of alum here, from which 
the inhabitants drew a very considerable yearly reve- 
nue. But whether they are exhausted, or whatever 
circumstance may have caused them to be given up, 
they are now no longer known. The island abounds 
in a variety of fruits. 

On the east side it is very populous. There are twe 
places which are both called Lingua, “ the tongue, ” 
and which contain a good number of inhabitants ; the 
one is ncar Salino, the other is distinguished by the 
namc of St Marina: there are, besides these, two 
other villagcs. All these places together may contain 
about 4000 inhabitants: the circumference of the isl- 
and may be about 14 miles. 

SALISBURY, the capital of the county of Wilt- 
shire in England, situated in W. Long. 1. 55. N. Lat. 
51.3. This city owed its first rise to its cathedral, 
which was begun in 1219, and finished in 1258. Ae- 
cording to an estimate delivercd in to Henry ITI., it cost 
forty thousznd merks. It is a Gothic building, and is 
ccrtainly the most elegant and regular in the kingdom. 
The doors and chapels are cqual in number to the 
months, the windows to the days, and the pillars and 
pilasters to the hours in a year. It is built in the form» 
of a lantern, with a spirc in the middle, and nothing 
but buttresses and glass windows on the outside. The 
spire is the highest in the kingdom, being 410 fect, 
which is twice the hcight of the Monument in London.. 
The pillars and pilasters in the church are of fusile mar- 
ble; the art of making which is now either entirely lost 
or little known. This magnificent church has lately 
undergonc most beautiful alterations; with an addition. 
of two fine windows, and an organ presented by the- 
king. The roof of the chapter house, which is 50 feet in 
diameter and 150 in circumference, bears entirely upon. 
one slender pillar, which is such a curiosity as can hard- 
ly be matched in Europe. The turning of the westerm 
road through the city is the reign of Edward III. was 
a great advantage to it. The chancellorship of the 
most noble order of the Garter, which is annexed ta 
this see, was first conferred on Bishop Richard Beau- 
champ. The hospital of St Michacl’s, near this city, 
was founded by one of its bishops. Dr Seth Ward, 
bishop of this see in the reign of Charles II., contributed’ 
greatly to the making the river Avon navigable to 
Christ-church in Hampshire. The same prelate, in 1683, 
built an hospital for the cntertainment of the widows. 
of poor clergymen.. Titerc are three other churclies be- 
sides the cathedral, which is without the liberty of the: 
city, and a greater number of boarding schools, espe-- 
cially for young ladies, than in any other town in Eng-- 
land. Here is a manufacture of druggets, flannels,, 
bonelace, and those cloths called Salisbury whites; in. 
consideration of which, and its fairs, markets, assizes, 

hoarding: 
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Ory. boarding-schools, and clergy, the city may be justly thie verges of any piece of water, or in syacious opens ra 
__ said to be in a flourishing condition. It was incor- imgs of grass ground. Sallo. 


_ porated by Henry III.; and is governed by a mayor, All the species of salix are of the tree kind, very W/o 


high-steward, recorder, deputy-recorder, 24 aldermen, 
and 30 assistants or conmon-council men. The num- 
ber of souls, in 1811, was 8243. A new council 
chamber, with preper courts of justice, was built here 
in the year 1794 by the carl of Radnor; to which Mr 
Hussey was also a great benefactor. That quarter 
called the Close, where the canons and prebendaries 
live, is like a fine city of itself. In this town are se- 
veral charity-schools; the expense of one of them is 
entirely detrayed by the bishop. The city gives title 
of earl to the noble family of Cecil. 

S.arispurr Plain. The extensive downs in Wilt- 
shire, which are thus denominated, form in summer one 
of the most delightful parts of Great Britain for extent 
and beauty. It extends 28 miles west of Weymouth, 
and 25 east to Winchester; and in some places is near 
40 miles in breadth. ‘That part about Salisbury is a 
chalky down, and is famous for fecding numerous flocks 
of sheep. Considerable portions of this tract are now 
enclosing, the advantages of which are so great, that 
it is hoped the whole will undergo so beneficial a 
change. This plain contains, beside the famous Stone- 
henge, numerous other remains of antiquity. 

SALIVA, is that fluid by which the mouth and 
tongue are continually moistened in their natural state ; 
and is supplied by glands which form it, that are called 
salivary glands. ‘This humour is thin and pellucid, in- 
capable of being concreted by the fire, almost without 
taste and smell. By chewing, it is expressed from the 
glands which separate it from the blood, and is inti- 
mately mixed with our food, the digestion of which it 
greatly promotes. In hungry persons it is acrid, and 
copiously discharged ; and in those who have fasted 
long it is highly acrid, penetrating, and resolvent. A 
too copious evacuation of it produces thirst, loss of 
appetite, bad digestion, and an atrophy. 

SALIVATION, in Medicine, a promoting of the’ 
flux of saliva, by means of medicines, mostly by mer- 
cury. ‘The chief use of salivation is in diseases be- 
longing to the glands and membrana adiposa, and 
principally in the curc of the venereal disease ; though 
it is sometimes also used in epidemic diseases, cutane- 
ous diseases, &c. whose crises tend that way. 

SALIX, the WiLLow, a genus of plants belonging 
to the dicecia class; and in the natural method rank- 
Ing under the 50th order, Amentacee. See Botany 
Index. 

Willow trees have been frequently the theme of po- 
étical description, both in ancient and modern times. 
In Virgil, Horace, and in Ovid, we have many exquisite 
allusions to them and their several properties ; and for a 
melancholy lover or a contemplative poet, imagination 
cannot paint a fitter retreat than the banks of a beau- 
tiful river, and the shade of a drooping willow. The 
Babylonica, Babylonian pendulous salix, commonly 
called weeping willow, grows to a large size, having nu- 
merous, long, slender, pendulous branches, hanging 
down loosely all round in a curious manner, and long, 
narrow, spear-shaped, scrrated, smooth leaves. This 
curious willow is a native of the east, and is retained in 
our hardy plantations for ornament ; and exhibits a most 
agreeable variety, particularly when disposed singly by 
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hardy, remarkably fast growers, and several of them 
attaining a considerable stature when permitted to run 
up to standards. They are mostly of the aquatic tribe, 
being generally the most abundant and of most prospe~ 
rous growth in watery situations: they however will 
grow freely almost anywhere, in any common soil and 
exposure ; but grow considerably the fastest and strong- 
est in low moist land, particularly in marshy situations, 
by the verges of rivers, brooks, and other waters ; 
likewise along the sides of watery ditches, &c.; which. 
places often lying waste, may be employed to good ad- 
vantage, in plantations of willows, for different pur- 
poses. 

SALLEE, an ancient and considerable town of 
Africa in the kingdom of Fez, with a harbour and se- 
veral forts. The harbour of Sallee is one of the best 
in the. country; and yet, on account of a bar that les 
across it, ships of the smallest draught are forced to un- 
load and take out their guns before they can get inte it. 
There are docks to build ships; but they are hardly 
evcr used, for want of skiJl and materials. It is a large 
place, divided by the river Guero into the Old and 
New Towns. It has long been famous for its rovers or 
pirates, which make prizes of all Cliristian ships that 
come in their way, except there is a treaty to the con- 
trary. The town of Sallee in its present state, though 
large, presents nothing werthy the observation of the 
traveller, except a battery of 24 pieces of cannon front= 
ing the sea, and a redouhbt at the entrance of the river, 
which is about a qaarter of a mile broad, and pene- 
trates several miles into the interior country. W- 
Long. 6. 30. N. Lat. 34. 0. 

SALLET, oz Savap, a dish of eatable lierbs, ore 
dinarily accompanying roast meat; composed chiefly 
of crude fresh herbage, seasoned with salt, oil, and: 
vinegar. 

Menage derives the word. from the Latin salata; of 
sal, * salt;” others from salcedo; Du-Cange from sal- 
gama, which is used in Ausonius and Columella in the. 
same sense. 

Some add mustard, hard eggs, and sugar; others, 
pepper, and other spices, with orange-pcel, saflron,. 
&C. 

The pzincipal sallet-herbs, and tliose which ordina-- 
rily make the basis of our English sallets, are Iettuce,. 
celery, endive, cresses, radish, and rape; along witlt. 
which, by way of furniture, or additionals, are used. 
purslane, spinach, sorrel, tarragon, burnet, corn-sallet,. 
and chervil. 

The gardencrs call some plants small herbs in sallets ;. 
these should always be cut while in the sced-leaf: as 
cresses, mustard, tadish, turnip, spinach, and: lettucc; 
all which are raised from seeds sown in drills, or lines,. 
from the middle of February to the end of March, un- 
der glasses or frames; and thence tothe middle of May, 
upon natural beds, warmly exposed ; and during the 
summer heats in more shady places; and afterwards in. 
September, as in March, &c.; and lastly, in the rigour 
of the winter, in hot-beds. If they chance to be frozen, 
in very frosty weather, putting them in spring-water 
two hours before they are used, recovers them. 

SALLO, Denis DE, a French writer, no for 

sing 
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being the projector of literary journals, was born at 
Paris in 1626. He studied the law, and was admitted 


% ,a eounsellorin the parliament of Paris in 1652. It 


avas in 1664 he sehemed the plan of the Journal des 
Scavans; and the year following began to publish it 
under the name of Sieur de Heronville, which was that 
of his valet de. chambre. But he played the critic so 
severely, that authors, surprised at the novelty of such 
attaeks, retorted so-_powerfully, that M. de Sallo, un- 
able to weather the storm, after he had published his 
third Journal, declined the undertaking, aud turned it 
‘over to the abbé Gallois; who, without presuming to 
criticise, contented himself merely with giving titles, 
and making extracts. Such was the origin of literary 
journals, which afterwards sprang up in other countries 
under different titles; and the success of them, under 
judicious management, is a clear proof of their utility. 
M. de Sallo died in 1669. 

SALLUSTIUS, Carus Crispus, a celebrated Ro- 
man historian, was born at Ainiternum, a city of Italy, 
in the year of Rome 669, and before Christ 85. His 
education was liberal, and he made the best use of it. 
His Roman history in six books, from the death of 
Sylla to the conspiracy of Catiline, the great work from 
which he chiefly derived his glory among the aneients, 
is unfortunately lost excepting a few fragments; but 
his two detached pieces of history which happily re- 
main entire are sufficient to justify the great enco- 
miums he has received as a writer.—He has: had the 
singular honour to be twice translated by a royal 
-hand: first by our Elizabeth, aceording to Camden; 
and secondly, by the present Infant of Spain, whose 
version of this elegant historian, lately printed in fo- 
lio, is one of the most beautiful books that any ecoun- 
try has produced since the invention of printing. No 
man has inveighed more sharply against the vices of 
his age than this historian; yet no man had fewer 
pretensions to virtue. His youth was spent in a 
most lewd and profligate manner ; and his patrimony 

almost squandered away when he had seareely taken 
possession ef it. Marcus Varro, a writer of undoubted 
credit, relates, in a fragment preserved by Aulus Gel- 
lius, that Sallust was actually caught in bed with Fau- 
sta the daughter of Sylla, by Milo her husband ; who 
scourged him very severely, and did not suffer him to 
depart till he had redeemed his liberty with a consider- 
able sum. A. U. C. 694, he was made questor, and 
in 702 tribune of the people ; in neither of which places 
is he allowed to have aequitted himself at all to his ho- 
nour. By wirtue.of his questorship, he obtained an ad- 
mission into the senate ; but was expelled thenee by the 
censors in 704, 6n account of his immoral and debauch- 
ed way of life. In the year 705 Cesar restored him to 
the dignity of a senator ; and to introduce him into the 
house with a better grace, made him questor a seeond 
time. In the administration of this office he behaved 
himself very scandalously.: exposed every thing to sale 
for which he could find a purchaser ; and if we may be- 
lieve the author of the invective, thought nothing wrong 
which he had a mind to do: Nihil non venale habuerii, 
cujus aliguis emptor futt, nihil non equum et verum duxit, 
quod ipsi facere collibuisset. Inthe year 707, when the 
African war was at an end, he-was made pretor for 
dis serviees to Cesar, and sent to Numidia. Here he 
sacted the same part as Verres had done in Sicily ; out- 
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ragcously plundered the province ; and returned with Sullustiny 
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such immense riches to Rome that he purchased a 
most magnificent building upon Mount Quirinal, with. 
those gardens which to this day retain the name of 
Sallustian gardens, besides his country house at Tivoli. 
How he spent the remaining part of his life we have no 
aecount from ancient writers. Eusebius tells us that 
he married ‘Terentia, the divorced wife of Cicero; and 
that. he died at the age of 50, in the year 710, which 
was about four years before the battle of Actium. Of 
the many things which he wrote, besides his histories 
of the Catiliiarian and Jugurthine wars, we have some 
orations or sjceehes, printed with his fragments. 

SALLY ports, in fortification, or Postern Gates, 
as they are sometimes called, are those under-ground 
passages which lead from the inner works to the out- 
ward ones; such as from the higher flank to the lower, 
or to the tenailles, or the communieation from the 
middle of the curtain to the ravelin. When they are 
made for men to go through only, they are made with 
steps at the entranee and going cut. ‘They are about 
G feet wide and 8} feet high. ‘There is also a gutter or 
shore made under the sally-ports, which are in the mid- 
dle of the curtains, for the water which runs down the 
streets to pass into the ditch ; but this can only be done 
when they are wet ditehes. When sally-ports serve to 
carry guns through them for tlie out-works, instead of 
making them with steps, they must have a gradual slope, 
and be 8 feet wide. 

SALMASIUS, Craupivus, a French writer of un- 
common abilities and immense erudition, deseended 
from an ancient and noble family, and born at or near 
Semur in 1596. His mother, who was a Protestant, 
infused her notions of religion into him, and he at 
length converted his father: he settled at Leyden ; and 
in 1650 paid.a visit to Christina queen of Sweden, who 
is reported to have shown him extraordinary marks of 
regard. Upon the violent death of Charles I. of Eng- 
land, he was prevailed on by the royal family, then in 
exile, to write a defenee of that king ; which was an- 
swered by our famous Milton in 1651, in a work in- 
titled Defensio pro Populo Anglicano contra Claudii Sal- 
masit Defensionem Legiam. ‘This book was read over 
all urope; and conveyed such a proof of the writer's 
abilities, that he was respected even by those who hated 
his principles. Salmasius died in 1653; and some did 
not scruple to say, that Milton killed him by the acute- 
ness of his reply. His works are numerous, and of va- 
rious kinds ; but the greatest monuments of his learn- 
ing are, his Note in Historie Auguste Scriptores, and 
his Lxercitationes Pliniane in Solinum. 

SALMO, the Satmon; a genus of fishes belonging 
to the order of abdominales. 
dex. 

SALMON. See Sautmo, Icutruyotocy Index. 

Saitmon-Fishery. See Salmon-Fisuerr. 

SALON, or SALoon, in architecture, a lofty, spa- 


.clous sort of hall, vaulted at top, and usually compre- 
hending two stories, with two ranges of windows. 


The saloon is a grand room in the middle of a 
building, or at the head of a gallery, &c. Its faces, 


,or sides, are.all to have a symmetry with each other ; 


and as it usually, takes up the height of two stories, its 
ceiling, Daviler observes, should be with a moderate 


sweep. 
ms The 


Salon, 


See leu tiryoLocy Ln- 


e 
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Turks in 1431. 
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’ The saloon is a state room much used in the palaces 

in Italy ; and from thence the mode eame to us. Am- 

bassadors, and other great visitors, are usually received 
in the saloon. | 

It is sometimes built square, sometimes round or 
oval, sometimes octagonal, as at Marly, and sometimes 
in other forms. | 

SALONA, a sea-port town of Dalmatia, seated on 
a bay of the gulf of Veniee. It was formerly a very 
considerable place, and its ruins show that it was 10 
miles in eircumferenec. It is 18 miles north of Spa- 
latto, and subjeet to Veniee. It is now a wretehed 
village, preserving few distinguishable remains of its 
ancient splendour. Doubtless the two last ages have 
destroyed all that had eseaped the barbarity of the 
nortliern nations that demolished it. In a valuable 
MS. relation of Dalmatia, written by the senator Giam- 
battista Guistiniani, about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, therc is a hint of what existed at the time. ‘ The 
nobility, grandeur, and magnificenee of the eity of Sa- 
Jona, may be imagined from the vaults and arches of 
the wonderful theatre, whieh are scen at this day; from 
the vast stones of the finest marble, which lie seattered 
on, and buried in the fields; from the beautiful eolumn 
of three pieees of marble, whieh is still standing in the 
plaee wliere they say the arsenal was, towards the sea- 
shore; and from the many arehes of surprising beauty, 
supported by very high marble eolumns: the height of 
the arches is a stone-throw, and above them there was 
an aqueduet, whieh reaehed from Salona to Spalatro. 
‘There are to be seen many ruins and vestiges of large 
palaees, and many ancient epitaphs may be read on fine 
marble stones; but the earth, whieh is increased, has 
buried the most aneient stones, and the most valuable 
things.”” E. Long. 17.29. N. Lat. 24. 10. | 

SALONICHI, formerly ealled Thessalonica, a sea- 
port town of Turkey in Europe, and capital of Ma- 
eedomia, with an arehbishop’s see. It is ancient, large, 
populous, and rich, being about 10 miles in eircumfe- 
rence. It is a place of great trade, earried on princi- 
pally by the Greek Christians and Jews, the former of 
whieh have 30 churches, and the latter as many syna- 
gogues; the Turks also havea few mosques. It is sur- 
rounded with walls flanked with towers, and defended 
on the land-side by a citadel, and near the harbour with 
three forts. It was taken from the Venetians by the 
The principal merchandise is silk. 
It is seated at the bottom of a gulf of the same name, 
partly on the top, and partly on the side of a hill, 
mear the river Vardar. LE. long. 23. 13. N. Lat. 
40. 41. 

SALSES, a very strong castle of France, in Rous- 
sillon, on the confines of Languedoe. It was taken 
from the Spaniards by the French in 1642; and is 
seated on a lake of the same name, among mountains, 
10 miles north of Perpignan. E. Long. 3. 0. N. Lat. 


43. 35. 


SALSETTE, an island of the East Indies, adjacent 
to Bombay, from whieh it is in one place divided only 
by a narrow pass fordable at low water. It is about 
26 miles long, and eight or nine broad. The soil is 
rieh, and bya proper cultivation capable of produeing 
any thing that will grow in tropical climates. It is 


everywhere well watered, and when in the possession of 


the Portuguese furnished such quantities of rice, that it 
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was called the Granary of Goa. It abounds also in all Salsette 


kinds of provisions, and has great plenty of game, both 
of the four-footed and feathered kind. 
high mountains ; and there is a tradition that the whole 
was thrown up from the bottom of the sea: in confir- 
mation of whiel? it is said, that on the top of the high- 
est Inil there was found, some years ago, a stone anehor, 
such as was aneiently used by tbe inhabitants of that 
country. Ifere we meet with the ruins of a place call- 
ed Canara, where there are excavations of rocks, sup- 
posed to be contemporary with those of ELEPHANTA. 
They are much more numcrous, but not eomparable to 
the former either in extent or workmanship. | 
The island of Salsette lately formed part of the Por- 
tuguese dominions in India. It ought to have been 
eeded to the Innglish along with Bombay, as part of 
the dower of Catharine of Lisbon, espoused to Charles 
II. The fulfilment of this artiele, however, being evad- 
ed, the island remained in possession of the Portuguese; 
and notwithstanding the little eare they took of it, the 
revenuc of it was valued at 60,000/. Such was the ne- 
gligenee of the Portuguese government, that they took 
no care to fortify it against the attaeks of the Mahrattas, 
from whose dominions Salsette was only separated by 
a very narrow pass fordable at low water. Here they 
had only a miserable redoubt of no eonsequenee, till, 
on the appearanee of an approaeliing war with the Mah- 
rattas, they began to build another, which indeed would 
have answered the purpose of protecting the island, pro- 
vided the Mahrattas had allowed them to finish it. This, 
however, was not their intention. They allowed them 
indeed to go on quietly with their works till they saw 
them almost completed, when they eame and took pos- 
session of them. ‘The Malhrattas thus beeame dangerous. 
neighbours to the English at Bombay, until it was ce- 
ded to the latter by the treaty eoneluded with these peo- 
ple in 1780. E.“Long. 72.13. N.Wat.19 0. | 
SALSOLA, GLass-wort, a genus of plants be- 
Jonging to the pentandria class; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 12th order, [Woloracee. See: 
Botany Index. | 
All the sorts of glass-wort are sometimes promiscu- 
ously used for making the sal kali, but it is the third 
sort which is esteemed best for this purpose. The man- 
ner of making it is as follows: Having dug a trench 
near the sea, they plaee laths aeross it, on which they 
Jay the herb in heaps, and, having made a fire below, 
the liquor, which runs out of the herbs, drops to the 
bottom, which at length thiekening, beeomes sal kali, 
which is partly of a blaek, and partly of an ash-colour, 
very sharp and corrosive, and of a saltish taste. This, 
when thoroughly hardened, beeomes like a stone; and 
in that state is transported to different eountries, for 
making of glass. — 
SALT, one of the great divisions of natural bodies. 
The charaeteristic marks of salt have usually been ree-_ 
koned its power of affecting the organs of taste, and of 
being soluble in water. But this will not distinguish salt. 
from quicklime, whieh also affects the sense of taste, and 
dissolves in water ; yet quieklime has been universally 
reekoned an earth, and notasalt. ‘The only distin- 
guishing property of salts, therefore, is their erystalli- 
zation in water: but this does not belong to all salts ;. 
for the nitrous and marine aeids, though allowed on all 
hands to be salts, are yet incapable of Bad tit at, 
east 
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Jeast by any method hitherto known. Several of the 
imperfect ncutral salts also, such as combinations of the 
‘nitrous, muriatic, and vegetable acids, with some kinds 
“of earths, crystallize with very great difficulty. How- 
ever, by the addition of spirit of wine, or some other 
substances which absorb part of the water, keeping the 
Jiquor in a warm place, &c. all of them may be rcdu- 
-ced to crystals of one kind or other. Salt, thereforc, 
may be defincd a substance affecting the organs of taste, 
soluble in water, and capable of crystallization, either 
by itself or in conjunction with some other body; and, 
universally, every salt capable of being reduced into a 
solid form, is also capable of crystallization per se. 
Thus the class of saline bodics will be sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from all others; for quicklime, though so- 
Juble in water, cannot be crystallized without addition 
either of fixed air or some other acid; yet it is most 
commonly found in a solid state. ‘The precious stones, 
Dasaltes, &c. though supposed to be formed by crys- 
tallization, are nevertheless distinguished from salts 
by their insipidity and insolubility in water. 

But acids and alkalies, and combinations of both, 
when in a concrete form, are salts, and of the purest 
form. Hence we conclude, that the bodies, to which 
the name of salis more properly belongs, are the concrc- 
tions of those substances; which arc accordingly called 
acid salts, alkaline salts, and neutral salis. Thesc last 
are combinations of acid and alkaline salts, in such pro- 
portion as to render the compounds neither sour nor al- 
kaline to the taste. This proportionate combination is 
ealled saturation: thus common kitchen salt is a neutral 
salt, composed of muriatic acid and soda combined to- 
gether to the point of saturation. The appellation of 
neutral salts is also extended to denote all those combi- 
nations of acids, and any other substance with which 
they can unite, so as to lose, wholly or in great mea- 
surc, their acid properties. 

But although this general definition of salts is com- 
monly received, yct there are many writers, cspecially 
mineralogists, who confine the denomination of salés in 
the manner we first mentioned, viz. to those substances 
only which, besides the general properties of salts, have 
thie power of crystallizing, that is, of arranging their 
particles so as to form regular shaped bodies, called 
crystals, when the water superfluous to their concrete 
existence has been evaporated. 

Common Sarr, or Sea Salt, the name of that salt 
extracted from the waters of the ocean, which is used 
in greater quantities for preserving provisions, &c. 

It is a perfect ncutral salt, composed of marine or 
muriatic acid, saturated with mineral alkali. It has a 
saline but agreeable flavour. It requires about four 
times its weight of cold water to be dissolved, and 
nearly the same quantity of boiling water, according to 
Macquer. But according to Kirwan, it only requires 
2.5 its weight of water to be dissolved in the tempera- 
ture of sixty degrees of Fahrenheit. This salt always 
contains some part formed with a calcareous base; and, 
in order to have it pure, it must be dissolved in distilled 
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in it until no white precipitation appears; then by fil- 
trating and evaporating the solution, a pure common 
salt is produced. Its figure is perfectly cubic, and 
those hollow pyramids, of éremzes as the French call 
thein, as well as the parallelopipeds formed sometimes 
in its crystallization, consist all of a quantity of small 
cubes, disposed in those forms. Its decrepitation on 
the fire, which has been reckoned by some as a cha- 
ractcristic of this salt, although the vitriolated tartar, 
nitrous lead, and other salts, have the same property, 
is owing chiefly to the water, and perhaps also to the 
air of its crystallization. 

Its specific gravity is 2,120 according to Kirwan. 
The acid of tartar precipitates nothing from it. One 
hundred parts of common salt contain thirty-three of 
real acid, fifty of mincral alkali, and seventeen of water, 
It is commonly found in salt water, and salt springs, in 
the proportion of even thirty-six per cent. It is found 
also in coals, and in beds of gypsum. This salt is un- 
alterable by fire, though it fuses, and becomes more 
opaque: nevertheless a violent fire, with the free access 
of air, causes it to evaporate in white flowers, which 
adhere to the neighbouring bodics. It is only decom- 
posed, as Macquer affirms, by the sulphuric and nitric 
acids; and also by the boracic or sedative salt. But 
although nitre is decomposed very easily by arsenic, 


this neutral marine salt is nowise decomposed by the | 


same. According to Monge, the fixed vegetable alka- 
li, when caustic, decomposes all this marine salt. It 
preserves from corruption almost all sorts of animal 
food much better for use than any other salt, ae it 
preserves them without destroying their taste and qua- 
lities ; but when applied in too small a quantity, it 
then promotes putrcfaction. 

Of this most useful commodity there arc ample stores 
onlandaswellasinthe ocean. ‘There are few countries 
which do not afford vast quantitics of rock or fossil salt. 
Mines (A) of it have long been discovered and wrought 
in England, Spain, Italy, Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
and other countries of Europe. In several parts of 
the world, there are huge mountains which wholly 
consist of fossil salt. Of this kind are two mountains 
in Russia, nigh Astracan; several in the kingdoms of 
Tunis and Algiers, in Africa, and several also in Asia; 
and the whole island of Ormus in the Persian gulf al- 
most entirely consists of fossil salt. The new world is 
likewise stored with treasures of this useful mineral, as 
well as with all other kinds of subterranean productions. 
Moreover, the sea affords such vast plenty of common 
salt, that all mankind might thence be supplied with 
quantities sufficient for their occasierns. There are alsa 
innumerable springs, ponds, lakes, and rivers, impreg- 
nated with common salt, from which the inhabitants 
of many countries are plentifully supplied therewith. 
In some countrics which are remote from the sea, and 
have little commerce, and which are not blessed with 
mines of salt or salt-waters, the necessities of the inha- 
bitants have forced them to invext a method ef extrac- 

ting 
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_ (A) Amongst the salt mines of chief note are those of Northwich in Cheshire, Altemonte in Calabria, Halle 
m Tyrol, Cardona in Catalonia: also those stupendous mines at Wilieczka in Poland, to be noticed in the sequel 
of this article, and Soowar in Upper Hungary ; of which see accounts in Phil, Trans. N° 61. and 419. 
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ting their common salt from the ashes of vegetables. 


yo The muriatic salt of vegetables was described by Dr 


Grew under the title of dixiviated marine salt. WLeeu- 
wenhoek obtained cubical crystals of this salt from a 
lixivium of soda or kelp, and also from a solution of 
the lixivial salt of carduus benedictus ; of which he 
hath given figures in a letter to the Royal Society, pub- 
lished in N° 175. of their Transactions. Dr Dagner, 
in Act. Acad. N.C. vol. v. obs. 150, takes notice of 
great quantities of it which he found mixed in pot- 
ashes. And the ingenious Dr Fothergill extracted 
plenty of it from the ashes of fern: Sec Medical Es- 
says, vol. v. article 13. 

The muriatic salt which the excellent Mr Boyle ex- 
tracted from sandiver, and supposcd to be produced 
from the materials used in making glass, was doubtless 
separated from the kelp made use of in that process. 
Kunckel also inferms us, that lie took an alkaline salt; 
and after calcining it with a moderate fire, dissolved 
it in pure water, and placing the solution in a cool 
cellar, obtained from it many crystals of a neutral salt. 

fe supposes that the alkaline salt was by the process 
converted into this neutral salt. But it is more reason- 
able to believe, that the alkaline salt which he applied 
was not pure, but mixed with the muriatic salt of ve- 
getables, which by this process was only separated 
from it. 

It is doubtless chiefly this muriatic salt which, in 
some of the inland parts of Asia, they extract from 
the ashes of duck-weed and of Adam’s fig-tree, and 
use for tlieir common salt. 

That they are able in those countries to make com- 
mon salt to profit from vegetables, ought not to be won- 
dered at, since in Delhi and Agra, capitals of Indostan, 
salt is so scarce as usually to be sold for half-a-crown a 
pound. We may therefore give some credit to Marco 
Polo, when he informs us, that in the inner parts of the 
same quarter of the world, in the province of Caindu, 
lying west. of Tibet, the natives used salt instead of 
money, it being first made up in cakes, and sealed with 
the stamp of their princc; and that they made great 
profit of this money by exchanging it with the neigh- 
bouring nations for gold and musk. We are also told 
by Ludoltus, in his Historia A:thiopica, that in the 
country of the Abyssines there are mountains of salt, the 
which when dug out is soft, but soon grows hard ; and 
that this salt serves them instead of money to buy all 
things. The same is confirmed by Ramusio. 

Mr Boyle discovered common salt in human blood 
and urine. “I have observed it (says Mr Brownrigg), 
not onlyin human urine, but also in that of dogs, horses, 
and black cattle. It may easily be discovered in these, 
and many other liquids impregnated with it, by certain 
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veral kinds of common salt often differ from each other 


in their outward form and appearance, or in such ac- "wr" 


cidental properties as they derive from the heterogene- 
ous substances with which they are mixcd. But when 
perfectly pure, they have all the same qualities; so that 
chemists, by the exactest inquities, have not been able 
te discover any essential difference between them; for 
which reason we shall distinguish common salt after a 
different manner, into the three following kinds, viz. 
into rock or native salt, bay salt, and white salt. 

By rock salt, or native salt, is understood all salt dug 
out of thevearth, which hath not undergone any arti- 
ficial preparation. Under the title of day salt may be 
ranked all kinds of common salt extracted from the 
water whercin it is dissolved, by means of the sun’s 
heat, and the operation of the air; whether the water 
from which it is extracted be sea water, or natural 
brine drawn from wells and springs, or salt water stag- 
nating in ponds and lakes. Under the title of whzte 
salt, ov boiled salt, may be included all kinds of com- 
mon salt extracted by coction from the water whercin 
it is dissolved ; whether this water be sea water, or the 
salt water of wells, fountains, lakes or rivers; or water 
of any sort impregnated with rock-salt, or other kinds 
of common sait. 

The first of these kinds of salt is in several countries 
found so pure, that it serves for most domestic uses, 
without any previous preparation (triture excepted); 
for of all natural salts rock-salt is the most abundantly 
furnished by nature in various parts of the world, being 
found in large masses, occupying great tracts of land. 
It is generally found in strata under the surface of the 
earth, as in Hungary, Muscovy, Siberia, Poland, Cala- 
bria, Egypt, Ethiopia, and the East Indies. “ In 
England (says Magellan), the salt mines at Northwich 
are in ahigh ground, and contain it in layers or strata 
of various colours, of which the yellow and brown 
are the most plentiful, as Ihave observed on the spot, 
which I visited in Junc 1782, in company with my 
worthy and learned friend Mr Volta, professor of na- 
tural pluilosophy in the university of Pavia, and well 
known by his great abilities, and many discoveries in 
that branch of knowledge. ‘The mine into which we. 
descended was excavated in the form of a vast dome 
or vault under ground, supported by various columns of 
the salt, that were purposely left to support the incum- 
bent weight. And the workmen having lighted a num- 
ber of candles all round its circumference, it furnished us 
with the most agreeable and surprising sight, whilst we 
were descending in the large tub, which serves to bring 
up the lumps that are broken from the mine,” &c. 

Wraxall gives the following description of the famous 
salt miunes near Cracow in Poland. 


‘“« After being let down (says he) by a rope to the Memoirs 
depth of 230 feet, our conductors led us through galle- % ¢ 
r ; : Courts of 
ries, which, for loftiness and breadth, seemed rather to Berlin, 
resemble the avenues to some subterraneous palace, than )resden, 
passages cut inamine. They were perfectly dry in every Warsaw, 
part, and terminated in two chapels composed entirely 4 Vienna. 


of salt, hewn out of the solid mass. The images which 


very regular and beautiful starry figures which appear 
in their surfaces after congelation. These figures I 
first observed in the great frost in the year 1739. The 
dung of such animals as feed upon grass or grain, doth 
also contain plenty of common salt. ” 

Naturalists, observing the great variety of forms un- 
der which this salt appears, have thought fit to rank 


the several kinds of it under certain general classcs; di- 

Stinguishing it, most usually, into rock or fossil salt, 

Sea-salt, and brine or fountain salt. To which classes, 

others might be added, of those muriatic salts which are 

found in vegetable and animal substances. These se- 
Vou. XVIII. Part II, 


adorn the altars, as well as the pillars and ornaments, 
were all of the same transparent materials ; tle points 
and spars of which reflecting the rays of light from the 
lamps which the guides held in their hands, produced 
an effect equally novel and beautiful, Descending low- 

peo n er 
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er into the earth by means of ladders, I found myself 


nym 7 an immense hall or cavern of salt, many lundred fect 


Rrownrize 
on the Art 
of Prepar- 
ang Salt, 


in height, length, and dimensions, the floor and sides of 
which were cut with exact regularity. A thousand 
persons might dine init without ineonvenience, and the 
eye in vain attempted to trace or define its limits. No- 
thing could be more sublime than this vast subterranean 
apartment, illuminated by flambeaux, which faintly 
discover its prodigious magnitude, and leave the :ma- 
gination at liberty to enlarge it indefinitely. Aiter 
vemaining about two hours anda half under ground, 
I was drawn up again in three minutes with tic great- 
est facility.” 3 

See also an account of the same mines by Mr Ber- 
niard, Journal de Physique, vol. xvi. for 1780, in which 
the miraculous tales concerning those subterranean ha- 


bitations, villages, and towns, are reduced to their pro- _ 


per magnitude and estmiate. 

The English fossil salt is unfit for the uses of the kit- 
chen, until by solution and coction it is freed from seve- 
ral impurities, and reduced into white salt. The British 
white salt also is not so proper as several kinds of bay 
salt for curing fish and such flesh-meats as are intended 
for sea provisions, or for exportation into hot countries. 
So that for these purposes we are obliged, cither whol- 
ly or in part, to use bay salt, which we purchase in 
Krance, ‘Spain, and other forcign countries. 

Howevcr, it does net appear that there is any other 
thing requisite in the formation of bay salt than to 
evaporate the sea water with an cxeecdingly gentle heat ; 
and it is even very probable, that our common sea-salt 
by a second solution and crystallization might attain the 
requisite degree of purity. Without entering into any 
particular detail of the processes used for the prepara- 


tion of bay-salt in diferent parts of tlic world, we shall 


content ourselves with giving a brief account of the 
best metheds of preparing commen salt. 

At some convenient place near the sea-shore is ercet- 
ed the saltern. This is along, low building, consist- 
ing of two parts; oue of which is called the fore-house, 
and the other the pan-howsé, ar boiling-house. The fore- 
house serves to receive the fuel, and cover the work- 
men; and in the boiling-house are placed the furnace, 
and pan in which the salt is made. Sometimes they 
have two pans, one at each end of the saltern ; and the 
part appropriated for the fuel and workmen is in tlie 
yniddle. 

The furnace opens into the fore-house by two mouths, 
bencath each of which is a mouth to the ash-pits. To 
the mouths of the furnace, doors are fitted ; and over. 
them a wall is carried up.to the roof, which divides the 
fore-house trom the boiling-house, and prevents the 
dust of the coal and the ashes and snioke of the fur- 
nace from falling into the salt pan. The fore-house 
communicates with the boiling-house by a door placed. 
in the wall which divides them. 

The body of the furnace consists of two chambers, 
divided from each other by a brick partition called the 
midfeather.; which from a broad base terminates in a 
narrow edge nigh the top of the furnace 5. and by means. 
of short pillars of cast iron erected upon it, supports the 
bottom of the salt pan; it also fills up a considerable 
part of the furnace, which otherwise would be too large, 
and would consume more coals than, by the help of this 
cantrivance,, are required. To each chamber of the 
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furnace is fitted a grate, through which the ashes fall 
into the ash-pits. 
iron, supported underneath by strong cross bars of the 
same metal. They are not continucd to the farthest: 
part of the furnace, it being unnecessary te throw in the 
fuel so far: for the flame is driven from the fire on the 
grate to the farthest part of the furnace; and from 
thence passes, together with the smoke, through two 
flues into the chimney; and thus the bottom of the 
salt pan is everywhere equally heated. 

The salt pans are made of an cdlong form, flat at 
the bottom, with the sides crected at right angles; the 
length of some of these pans is 15 feet, in breadth 12 
feet, and the depth 16 inches; but at different works 
they are of different dimensions. They are commonly 
made of plates of iron, joined together with nails, and 
the joints are filled with a strong cement. Within the 
pan five or six strong beams of iron arc fixed to its op- 
posite sides, at equal distances, parallel to each other 
and to the bottom of the pan, from winch they are di- 
stant about cight inches. From these beams hang down 
strong iron hooks, which are linked to other hooks or 
clasps of iron firmly nailed to the bottom of the pan ; 
and thus the bottom of the pan is supported, and pre- 
vented from bending down or changing its figure. The 
plates niost commonly used are of malleable iron, about 


four feet and a half long, a foot broad, and the third of 


an inch in thickness. The Scots prefer smaller plates, 
14 or 15 inches square. Several make the sides of the 
pan, where they are not cxposed to the fire, of lead ; 
those parts, when made of iron, being found to- consume: 
fast in rust from the steam of the pan. Some have used 
plates of cast iron, five or six feet squarc, and an inclr 
in thickness; but they are very subject to break when: 
unequally heated, and shaken (as they frequently are} 
by the violent boiling of the liquor. The cement 
most commonly used to fill the joints is plaster, made 


of lime. 


The pan, thus formed, is placcd over the furnacc, 


being supported at the four corners by brick work ;. 


but along the middlc, and at the sides and ends, by 
round pillars of cast iron called taplins, which are pla- 
ced at three feet distance from each other, being about 
eight inches high, and at the top, whcre smallest, four 
inches in diameter. By mcans of these pillars the heat: 
of the fire penetratcs equally to all parts of the bottom 
of the pan, its four corners only excepted. Care is also 
taken to prevent tlic smoke of the furnace from passing 
into the boiling-house, by bricks and strong cement, 
which are closely applied! to every part of the salt pan. 
In some places, as at Blyth in Northumberland, be- 
sides the common salt pans here described, they have 
a preparing pan placed between two salt pans, in the 
middle part of the building, which in other works is 
the fore-house.. The sca-water being reccived into this: 
preparing pan, is there heated and in-part evaporated 
by the flame and heat.conveyed under it through flues. 
from the two furnaces of the salt pans. And the hot 
water, as occasion requires, is conveyed throughtroughs 
from the preparing pan into the salt pans. Various 
other contrivances have been invented to lessen the ex- 
pense of fuel, and. several patents have been obtained: 
for that purpose; but the salt-boilers have found their 

old methods the most convenient. 
Between the sides of the pan and walls of the boil- 
ing~ 
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salt. ing-house, there runs a walk five or six feet broad, 

vy where the workmen stand when they draw the salt, or 
have any other business in the boiling-house. The 
same walk is continucd at the end of the pan, next to 
the chimney ; but the pan is placed close to the wall 
at the end adjoining to the fore-house. 

The roof of the boiling- house is covered with boards 
fastened on with nails of wood, iren nails quickly 
moulderingintorust. Inthe roof are several openings, 
to convey off the watery vapours; and on cach side of 
it a window or two, which the workmen open when 
they look into the pan whilst it is boiling. 

Not far distant from the saltern, on the sea-shore, be- 
tween full sea and law-watcr marks, they also make a 
little pond in the rocks, or with stoncs on the sand, 
which they call their samp. From this pond they lay 
a pipe, through which, when the tide is in, the sea- 
water runs into a well adjoining to the saltern ; and 
from this well they pump it into troughs, by which it 

- is conveyed into their ship or cistern, where it is stored 
up until they have occasion. to use it. 

The cistern is built close to the saltern, and may be 
placed most conveniently between the two boiling- 
diouses, en the back side of the fore-house ; it is made 
either 6f wood, or brick and clay; it sometimes wants 
a cover, but ought to be covered with a shed, that 
the salt water contained therein may not be weakcned 
by rains, nor mixed with soot and other impurities. 
It should be placed so high, that the water may con- 
veniently run out of it, threugh a trough, into the salt 

+ “pans. . 

Besides the buildings already mentioned, several 
others are required ; as storehouses for the salt, cisterns 
for the bittern, an office for his majesty’s salt- ofiicers, 
and a dwelling-house for the salt-boilers. 

All things being thus prepared, and the sca-water 
having steod in the cistern till the mud and sand are 

. settled te the bettom, it is drawn off into the salt-pan. 
And at the four corners of the salt-pan, where the 
flame does not touch its bottom, are placed four small 
lead pans, called scratch pans, which, for a salt pan of 
the size above mentioned, are usually about a foot and 
a half long, a foot broad, and three inches deep ; and 
have a bow or circular handle of iron, hy which they 
may be drawn out with a hook, when the liquor in the 
pau is boiling. : 

The salt pan being filled with sca-water, a strong fire 
-of pit-coal is lighted in the furnace ; and then, for a pan 
which contains about 400 gallons, the salt- boiler takes 
the whites of three eggs, and incorporates thenr well 
with twe or three gallons of sea-water, wich he pours 
into the salt pan while the water contained therein is 
only lukewarn1; and immediately stirs it about with a 
rake, that the whites of eggs may everywhere be 
equally mixed with the salt water. 

Instead of whites of eggs, at many saltcrns, as at most 
of those nigh Newcastle, they use bload from the butch- 
ers, either of sheep cr black cattle, to clarify the sea- 
waters: Andat many of the Scots salterns they do not 
pive themselves the trouble of clarifying it. 

- «As the water grows hot, the whites of eggs separate 

from ita black frothy seam, which rises to the surface 

of the water, and covers it all over. As soon as the 
pan hegins to boil, this scum-is ai] riscn, and it is then 
fime.to skim it off 


The most convenient instruments for this purpose are 


skimmers of thin ash boards, six or eight inches broad, ““"~v7-~" 


and so long that they may reach above haif way over 
the salt pan. These skimmers have handles fitted to 
them; and the salt-boiler and his assistant, each hold- 
ing one of them on the opposite sides of the pan, ap- 
ply them so to cach other that they overlap in the 
middle, and beginning at onc end of the pan, carry 
them gently forward together, along the surface of 
the boiling liquor, to the other end; and thus, with- 
out breaking the scum, collect it all to one end of the 
pan, from whence they easily take it out. 

After the water is skimmed, it appears perfectly clear 
and transparent ; and they continue boiling it briskly, 
till so much of the fresh or aqueous part is evaporated, 
that what remains in the pan is a strong brine almost 
fully saturated with salt, so that small saline crystals 
begin to form on its surface; which operation, in a pan 
filled 15 inches deep with water, is usually performed 
in five hours. 

The pan is then filled up a second time with clear 
sea-water drawn from the cistern; and about the time 
when it is half filled, the scratcli-pans are taken out, 
and being emptied of the scratch found in them, are 
again placed in the corners of the salt pan. The scratch 
taken out of these pans is a-fine white calcareous earth 
found in the form of powder, which separates from the 
sca-water during its coction, before the salt begins to 
form into grains. ‘This subtile powder is violently 
agitated by the boiling liquor, until it is driven to the 
corners of the pan, where the motion of the liquor 
being more gentle, it subsides into the scratch-pans 
placed there to receive it, and in them it remains un- 
disturbed, and thus the greatest part of it is separated 
from the brine. 

After the pan hath again been filled up with sea- 
water, three whites of eggs are nixed with the liquor, 
by which it is clarified a second time, in tie maimner 
befere described; and it is-afterwards boiled down to 
@ strong brine as at first; which second boiling may 
take up about four hours. 

The pan is then filled up a third time with clear sea- 
water; and after that, a fourth time; the hquor beiny 
each time clarified and boiled down to a strong brine, 
as before related ; and the scratch-pans being taken 
out and emptied cvery time that the pan is filled up. 

Then, at the fourth boiling, as soon as the crystals 
begin to form on the surface of the brine, then slacken 
the fire, and only suifer the brine to simmer, or boil 
very gently. In this heat they constantly endeavour 
to keep it all the time that the salt corns sr. granulates, 
which may be nine or ten Irours. The salt is said to 
granulate, when its minute crystals cohere together 
into little masses or grains, which ‘sink down in tlre 
brine, and lie at the hottoni of the salt pan. 

When inost of the liquor is evaperated, and the salt 
thus hes i. the pan almost dry on its surface, it is then 
time to draw it out. This part ef the process is per- 
formed by raking the sait to one side of the pan inte 


along heap, where it drains awhile from the brine, 
-and is then filled out into barrows or other proper ves- 


sels, and carried into the store-house, aud delivered 
into the custody of-his majesty’s officers. And in this 
manner the whole preccss is performed in 24 hours; 
the salt being usually drawn every morning. 
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In the store-house the salt is put hot into drabs, 


‘-—-y-~-—! which are partitions like stalls for horses, lined on three 


sides and at the bottom with boards, and having a 
sliding-board on the fore-side to put in or draw out as 
occasion requires. The bottoms are made shelving, 
being highest at the back-side, and gradually inclining 
forwards; by which means the saline liquor, which 
remains mixed with the salt, easily drains from it; and 
the salt, in three or four days, becomes sufficiently 
dry ; and is then taken out of the drabs, and laid up 
in large heaps, whiere it is ready for sale. 

The saline hquor which drains from the salt is not a 
pure brine of common salt, but hath a sharp and bit- 
ter taste, and is therefore called dittern: this liquor, at 


some works, they save for particular uses, at others. 


throw away. A considerable quantity of this bittern 
is left at the bottom of the pan after the process is 
finished ; which, as it contains much salt, they suffer to 
remain in the pan, when it is filled up with sea-water. 
But at each process this liquor becomes more sharp 
and bitter, and also increases in quantity: so that, af- 
ter the third or fourth process is finished, they are 
obliged to take it out of the pan; otherwise it mixes 
in such quantities with the salt, as to give it a bitter 
taste, and disposes it to grow soft and run In the open 
aur, and renders it unfit for domestic uses. 

After each process there also adheres to the bottom 
and sides of the pan, a white stony crust, of the same 
calcareous substance with that before collected from 
the boiling liquor. This the operators call stone- 
scratch, distinguishing the other found in the lead- 
pans by the name of powder-scratch. Once in eight 
or ten days they separate the stone-scratch from their 
pans with iron picks, and in several places find it a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. If this stony crust 
is suffered to adhere to the pan much longer, it grows 
so thick that the pan is burnt by the fire, and quickly 
wears away. 

In M. de Pagés’s Travels round the World, we find 
the following important fact. ‘ I had been anxious 
(says that author) to ascertain by comparison, whether 
sea-water contains salt in greater quantity under the 
torrid than under the other zones; and my experiments 
on this subject served to show, contrary to what I ex- 
pected, that sea-water is impregnated with salt in less 
quantity within than without the tropics.’ These ex- 
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periments were made on a hundred pounds of sea-water, 
taken at the depth of ten fathoms, and weighed in wa- 
ter-scales. M.de Pagés has given a table of these ex- 


Salt 


{ 
Salts, 


periments, from which it appears that 100]b. of sea- ~~~ 


water in 46° 12” S. lat. gave 44 lb. of salt; and in 1° 
16” only 35 Ib. ; and that in 74 N. lat. it gave 43 Ib. 
and in 4° 22’ only 33 lb. these being the highest and 
lowest latitudes in which the experiments were made, 
and also the greatest and least quantities of salt. 

Duty on Sazr, is a distinct branch of his majesty’s 
extraordinary revenue, and consists in an excise of 3s. 
4d. per bushel imposed upon all salt, by several statutes 
of King William and other subsequent reigns. This 
is not generaily called an excise, because under the 
management of different commissioners: but the com- 
missioners of the salt-duties have, by statute ] Ann. 
c. 21. the same powers, and must observe the same 
regulations, as those of other excises. This tax had 
usually been only temporary ; but by statute 26 Geo II, 
c. 3. was made perpetual. 

SALTASH, a sea-port town of Cornwall in Eng- 
land, situated on the river Tamar, having sufficient 
depth of water for large ships. Saltash is a borough 
town, sends two members to parliament, and containcd 
1478 inhabitants in 1811. It is distant 5 miles N. W. 
from Plymouth, 220 miles W.S.W. from London, 
and is in W. Long. 4. 6. N. Lat. 50. 24. 

SALTCOATS, a sea-port town of Ayrshire in 
Scotland, and on the frith of Clyde, at the end of the 
17th century consisted of only four houses, but con- 
tained 1684 inhabitants in 1811. It is now a great 
resort of strangers in summer as a watering-place, has 
a considerable trade in coal and salt, with a rope-yard, 
the manufacture of sail-cloth and shrp-building. It is 
50 miles from Glasgow, and 18 from Ayr, and in W. 
Long. 4.37. N. Lat. 55.41. 

SALTS, effects of, in producing great degrees of 
cold. Inthe account of the remarkable effects of fri- 
gorific mixtures, in which saline bodies act so import- 
ant a part, given in our article CHEMISTRY, some er- 
rors had crept in. These errors, through the liberal 
attention of Mr Walker of Oxford, whose researches 
on this subject have been carried farther than any 
other chemist, we are enabled to correct, by laying be- 
fore our readers the following tables, most obligingly 
communicated to us by that gentleman. 
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TABLES, exhibiting a collective View of all the Frigorific Mixtures contained in 
Mr Walker’s Publication, 1808. 


TABLE 1.—This Table consists of Frigorific Mixtures, having the power of generating or creating cold, without 
the atid of ice, sufficient for all useful and philosophical purposes, in any part of the world, at any season. 


Frigorific Mixtures, without. Ice. 


Deg. of cold 


Mixtures. Thermometer sinks. produced, 


SEELEY Ga) So Gee | tee a BE neti CS 


| Muriate of ammonia 95 parts 


Nitrate of potash 5 From + 50° to +10°. 40 
| Water 16 
Muriate of ammonia 5 parts 
Nitrate of potash 5 0 
Sulphate of soda 8 Paget 50" 64 iran ial 
Water 16 
— of ammonia : part: | pom 450° to 44°. 46 
Nitrate of ammonia 1 part . 
Carbonate of soda ]. From + 50° to —7°. ov 
Water 1 
Sulphate of soda 3 parts 9 ° 
Diluted nitric acid 2 Bea Nae oS bs 
Sulphate of soda 6 parts ad 
Muriate of ammonia 4 5 0 
Nitrate of potash 2 Fram atabO! £0.—1 iy a 
Diluted nitric acid 4 
Sulphate of soda 6 parts 
Nitrate of ammonia 5 From + 50° to —14°. 64 
Diluted nitric acid 4 
Phosphate of soda 9 parts | _ 0 go 
Diluted nitric acid 4 easiest ae, 
Phosphate of soda 9 parts 
Nitrate of ammonia 6 From + 50° to —21°. 71 
Di:uted nitric acid 4: 
Sulphate of soda 8 parts 0 0 
Muriatic acid 5 pie ane, &- 2 
Sulphate of soda 5 parts | pon 450° to 4-3°. Ae 


Diluted sulphuric acid 4 


N.B. If the materials are mixed at a warmer temperature, than that expressed in the table, the effect will 
be proportionably greater ; thus, if the most powerful of these mixtures be made, when the air is -; 85°, it. 
; will sink the thermometer to. +4-2°.. 
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TABLE IJ.—This Table consists of Frigorific Mixtures, composed of ice, with chemical salts and acids, 


Frigorific Mixtures, with ice. 


Deg. of celd 


Mixtures. Thermometer sinks. 


produced. 
Snow, or pounded ice 2 parts to —50° " 
Muriate of soda 1 
Snow, or pounded ice 5parts| § 
Muriate of soda 2 = to —12° # 
Muriate of ammonia 1 S 
i seemed = | ee | ee ee 
Snow, or pounded ice 24 parts By 
Muriate of soda 10 > : 
: = * 
Muriate of ammonia 5 S Uae le 
Nitrate of potash 5 S 
st ——— iS pp NE IT ORS RON NM rR EP NO 
Snow, or pounded ice 12 parts , 
Muriate of soda 5 to —25° * 
Nitrate of ammonia 5 . ' 
Snow - ~ 3 parts ho ' s. 
Diluted sulphuric acid 2 es | 55 
Snow ~ - 8 parts 
a. * = ey ee ad 
Muriatic acid - ‘5 ee — 69 
° Snow Cpe ee ty] ge 
Diluted nitric acid 4 2 
| Snow - - 4 parts 
; ae 32° to —40° Ve 
| Muriate of lime 5 i Mi : 
Snow - - 2 parts 
; P P ae 2° ER 2 
Chryst. muriate of lime 3 a 
a “eet: AIDBETSS) geome tee fi ai 83 
Las G2 = 


N. B. The reason for the omissions in the last column of this table, is, the thermometer sinking in these mix- 
tures to the degree mentioned in the preceding column, and never lower, whatever may be the temperature of 
-the materials at mixing. 


‘ 


— ‘TABLE II. 


YA Ty 


It, 


Diluted nitric acid 2 


= aes 


Diluted sulphuric acid 10 


by mixtures taken from either of the preceding tables. 


Triple Saxts, a kind of salts formed by the union of 
three ingredients ; the common neutrals being compos- 
ed only of two, as for instance, common alum, which is 
composed of sulphuric acid, alumina, and potash. 

Satt-Mines. See Sart. 

Rock-Sart. See Sart. 

Sair-Water, or Sea-water, Distillation of. See Szs- 
Water. 

Neutral-Sarts. See CHEMISTRY, passim. 

Sait Springs. Of these there are great numbers in 
different parts of the world, which undoubtedly have 
their origin from some of the large collections of fossil 
salt mentioned under the article Common Sarr. See 
that article, and likewise SPRING. | 
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Mixtures. Thermometer sinks. produced. 

Phosphate of soda 5 parts 

Nitrate of ammonia 3 From 0° to —34° 34: 
Diluted nitric aeid 4. 

Phosphate of soda 3 parts 

Nitrate of ammonia 2 From —34° to =50° 16 
Diluted mixed acids 4 

Snow 3 parts From 0° to —46° | 4.6 


& A G 


. Bislt, 


™ TABLE HI.—This Table consists of Frigorific Mixtures selected from the foregoing tables, and combined, so niles 
as to increase or extend cold to the extremest degrees. 


Combinations of Frigorific Mixtures. 


Deg. of cold 


Se 


Snow 8 parts 

Diluted sulphuric acid 3 From —10° to —56° 46 
Diluted nitric acid 3 

‘Snow lpart | y 0 0 A 
Diluted sulphuric acid 1 ee ES 
Snow 3 parts | te 0 0 

Warite af lime 4 Daag eee Pe iF 
Snow 3 parts © tn 40 | 
Mauriate of lime 4 From crate Weer 5* is 
Snow 2 parts | Ro tn __RRO r 
Muriate of lime 3 PhO ete een “3 
Snow 1 part | pom 0° to —66° 66 
Chryst. muriate of lime 2 

Snow “- 1 amc 0 tn 790 

Chryst. muriate of lime 3 parts ee - 
Snow 8 parts) pom —68° to —91° 93, 


N. B. The materials in the first column are to be cooled, previously.to mixing, to the temperature required,. 


ne Lee 


SALTIER, one of the honourable ordinaricgs—Sec 
HERALDRY. 

This, says G. Leigh, in his Accedence of Arms, p. 
70, was anciently made of the height of a man, and 
driven full-of pins, the use of which was to'scale walls, 
&c. Upton says it was an instrument to catch wild 
beasts, whence he derives this word from saltus, i. @. 
‘‘ a forest.” The French call this ordinary sautozr, from 
sauter, “ to leap ;” because it may have been used by 
soldiers to leap over walls of towns, which in former 
times were but low ; but some modern authors think it 
is borne in imitation of St Andrew's cross. . 

SALTING MEAT FOR THE USE OF THE NAVY. 


The following is the method recommended by the late - 
| Admiral: 


‘Salimeg, 


Saltpetze. 
om 


os" 

Ss oA L 
Admiral Sir Charles Knowles. ‘When the ox is kill- 
ed, let it be skinned and cut up into picces fit for use 
as quick as possible, and salted while the meat is hot. 


For which purpose we must have a sufficient quantity 


of saltpetre and bay salt pounded together and made 


hot im an oven, of each equal parts; with this sprinkle 


the meat at the rate of about two ounces to the pound ; 
then lay the pieces on shelving boards to drain for 24 
hours; which done, turn them and repeat the same 
operation, and let them lie for 24 hours longer. By. 
this time the salt will be all melted, and have pene- 
trated the meat, and the pieces be drained off; each 
piece must then be wiped dry with clean coarse cloths. 
A sufficient quantity of common salt must then be made 


shot likewise in an oven, and mixed when taken out 


with about one third of brown sugar; then the casks 
being ready, rub each piece well with this mixture, 
and pack them well down, allowing about half a pound 


of the salt and sugar to each pound of meat, and it 


will keep good several years. 

It is best to proportion the casks to the quantity 
used at one time, as the less it is exposed to the air 
the better. The same process does for pork, only a 
larger quantity of salt and less sugar must be used; 
but the preservation of both depends equally upon the 
meat. being hot when first salted. 

One pound of beef requires two ounces of saltpetre 
and two ounces of bay-salt, because it is to be sprinkled 
twice ; an ounce of each to a pound of beef both times. 
The saltpetre requisite for 100 lb. of beef is 124 Ib. 
which at 12d. per Ib. is 12s. Gd.; and the same quan- 
tity of bay-salt (for 100 Ib. of beef), at three half-pence 
per lb. is Is. 6d.; of brown sugar and common salt 
mixed together half a pound is required, the former in 
the proportion of one-third, the latter of two-thirds, to 
a pound of beef. The brown sugar at Sd. per pound. 
A hundred pounds of beef will take 250 ounces of it, 
which costs 10s. 5d. The quantity of common salt 
requisite for 100 lb. of beef is 533 ounces, which at 
2d. per lb. amounts to 5s.6d. The expense therefore 
will stand thus. 


Saltpetre, 123 lb. for 1001b. of beef, is L.O12 6 
Bay-salt, 123 Ib. for do. is - ° o& 4 6 
Brown sugar, 250 oz. for do. is - - 010 5 
Beef, 100 lb. at 6d. per pound, is - 210 /0 
Three casks for it at 1s. Gd. each, - O 4 6 
Labour, and heating the oventwice, - O 4 O 
Common salt, 533 oz. for do. is “ 0 5 6 

L4 8 5 


These articles are taken high ; and if beef costs 6d. 
per pound, meat cured thus will cost less than Is. per 
pound ; and therefore comes much cheaper than live- 
stock in long sea voyages. 

SALTPETRE, or Nitre, (nitrate of potash), a 
compound of nitric acid and potash. See Porasn, 
Cuemistry Index. The importance of this salt in va~ 
rious manufactures renders every information relative 
to its production valuable. ‘The following method has. 
been long practised by the farmers of Appenzell in 
Switzerland. In so hilly a country, most houses and 
stables are built on slopes, one side of the edifice rest- 
ing on the hill, and the other being supported by two 
strong posts, elevated two or three feet above the 
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ground ; so that the air has a free current under the Saltpetr. 
buildmg. Immediately under the stable a pit is dug, ——\— 


usually occupying both in breadth and length the 
whole space of ground covered by the building; and 
instead of tlie clayey earth which is dug out, the pitis 
filled up with sandy soil. This is the whole process, 
and all the rest is done by nature. The anima! water, 
which is continually oozing through the planks of the 
floor, having drenched the earth contained in the pit 
for the space of two or three years, the latter is em- 
ptied, and the saltpetre is refined and prepared in the 
usual manner. 

That manner, however, is not the best; and the 
French chemists, during the incessant wars occasion- 
ed hy the revolution, have, for the sake of supplying 
their armies with gunpowder, turned their attention to 
the best method of refining saltpetre. The following 
are directions given for this purpose by Chaptal, Cham- 
py, and Bonjour. , 

The crude saltpetre is to be beaten small with mal- 
lets, in order that the water may more easily attack 
every part of the mass. The saltpetre is then to be 
put into tubs, five or six hundred pounds in each tub. 
Twenty per cent. of water is to be poured into each 
tub, and the mixture well stirred. It must be left to 
macerate or digest until the specific gravity of the 
fluid ceases to augment. Six or seven hours are suf- 
ficient for this first operation, and the water acquires 
the density of between 25 and 35 degrees. (Sp. gr. 
1.21, and 1.306, ascertained by Baumé’s hydrometer.) 

The first water must then be poured off, and a se- 
cond portion of water must be poured on the same 
saltpetre amounting to 10 per cent.; after which the 
mixture must be stirred up, suffered to macerate for 
one hour, and the fluid drawn or poured off. 

Five per cent. of water must then be poured on the 
saltpetre ; and after stirring the whole, the fluid must 
be immediately drawn off. 

When the water is drained from the saltpetre, the 
salt must be thrown into a boiler containing 50 per 
cent. of boiling water. When the solution is made, it 
will mark between 66 and 68 degrees of the hydrome- 
ter. (Sp. gr. 1.848, and 1.898). 

The solution is to be poured into a proper vessel, 
where it deposits, by cooling, about two tlurds of the 
saltpetre originally taken. The precipitation begins 
in about half an hour, and terminates in between four 
and six hours. But as it is of importance to obtain 
the saltpetre in small needles, because in this form it 
is more easily dried, it is necessary to agitate the fluid 
during the whole time of the crystallization. A slight 
motion is communicated to this liquid mass by a kind 
of rake ; in consequence of which the crystals are de- 
posited in very slender needles. | 

In proportion as the crystals fall down, they are 
scraped to the borders of the vessel, whence they are 
taken with a skimmer, and thrown to drain in baskets 
placed on tressels, in such a manner that the water 
which passes through may either fall into the crystal- 
lizing vessel, or be received in basins underneath. 

The saltpetre is afterwards put into wooden vessels 
in the form of a mill-hopper or inverted pyramid with 
a double bottom. The upper bottom is placed two 
inches above the lower on wooden ledges, and has ma- 


ny small perforations through which water may a 
the 
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ipetre. the lower bottom, which likewise affords a passage by 
v— one single aperture. 


A. reservoir is placed beneath. 

The crystallized saltpetre is washed in these vessels 
with 5 per cent. of water; which water is afterwards 
employed in the solution of saltpetre in .subsequent 
operations. 

The saltpetre, after.sufficient draining, end ‘being 
dried by exposure to the air upon tables for several 
hours, may then’be employed in the manufacture ef 
gunpowder. 

But when it is required to use'the saltpetre in the 
specdy and immediate manufacture of gunpowder, it 
must be dried much more strongly. This may be ef- 
fected.in a-stove, or more simply by heating it ina flat 
metallic vessel. For this:purpose the saltpetre is to be 
put into the vessel to the depth of five or six inehes, 
and heated to 40 or 50 degrees of the thermometer 
dor about 135° of Fahrenheit). The saltpetre is tobe 
stirred for two or three hours, and dried so much that, 
when strongly pressed in the hand, it shall acquire no 
consistence, nor adhere together, but resemble a very 
fine dry sand. This degree of dryness is not required 
when the powder is made by pounding. 

From these circumstances, we find that two saline 
liquids remain after the operation; (1) the water from 
the washing ; and (2) that from the crystallizing ves- 
sels. 

We have already remarked, that the washing of the 
saltpetre is performed in thrce suecessive operations, 
im whieh, upon the whole, the quantity of fluid made 
use of amounts to 35 per cent. of the weight of the 
crude saltpetre. These washings are established on 
the principle, that cold water dissolves the muriates of 
soda, and the earthy nitrates and muriates, together 
with the colouring principle, but scarcely attacks the 
nitrate of potash. 

The water of these three washings therefore contains 
the muriate of soda, the earthy salts, the colouring prin- 
ciple, and a small quantity of -nitrate of potash; the 
amount of which is in proportion te that of the muriate 
of soda, whieh deterniines its solution. The water of the 
crystallizing vessels contains a portion of the muriates of 
soda, and of the earthy salts which escaped the operation 
of washing, and a quantity of nitrate of potash, which is 
more considerable than that of the former solution. 
The waters made use of at the end of the operation, to 
whiten and wash the crystals deposited in the pyramidal 
vessel, contain nothing but a small quantity of nitrate of 
potash. These waters are therefore very different in 
their nature. The water of the washings is really a 
mother water. It must be collected in vessels, and treat- 
ed with potash by the known processes. It must be eva- 
porated to 66 degrees (or 1,848 sp. gr.), taking out the 
muriate of soda as it falls. This solution is to be satura- 
ted with 2 or 3 per cent. of potash, then suffered to 
Settle, decanted, and poured into crystallizing vessels, 
where 20 per cent. of water is to be added to keep the 
Whole of the muriate of soda suspended. 

The waters which are thus obtained by treatment 
of the mother water may be mixed with the water of 
the first crystallization. From these the marine salt 
may be separated by simple evaporation ; and the ni- 
trate of potash, which they hold in solution, may be 
afterwards obtained by cooling. ‘The small quantity 
of water made use of to wash and whiten the refined 
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saltpetre, contains nothing but the nitrate of potash: cine 
it may therefore be used:in the solution of the salt- °@'tseurg 
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petre when taken from the tubs. 
From this description it follows, that a manufactory 
for the speedy refining of saltpetre ‘ought to be pro- 


-vided with mallets-or rammers for pounding the salt- 


petre ; tubs for washing ; a boiler for-solution; a cry- 
stallizing vessel of copper or lead, in which the saltpetre 
is to be obtained by cooling; baskets for draining the 
saltpetre ; scales and weiglits for weighing ; hydrome- 
ters and thermometers, to ascertain densities and teme 
peratures ; rakes to agitate the liquor in the crystalli- 
‘zing vessel ; skimmers to take out the crystals, and con- 
vey them to the baskets; syphons or hand-pumps to 
empty the boilers. ‘The number and dimensions o¥ 
these several articles must vary according to the quan- 
‘tity of saltpetre intended to be refined. 
SALTSBURG, an archbishopric of Germany, in 
the circle of Bavaria, bounded on the east by Stiria 
and the Upper Austria, on the west by the county of 
Tyrol, on the north by the dutchy of Bavaria, and 
on the south by the dutchy of Carinthia and the bi- 
shopric of Brixen. It is said to be about 100 miles 
from east to west, aud upwards of 60 from north to 
south. With respect to the soil, it is very mountain- 
ous, yielding, however, excellent pasturage, and, in 
consequence of that, abounding in cattle, and ‘horses 
remarkable for their mettle and hardiness. ‘This coun- 
try is particularly noted for the great quantities of salt 
it produces, and its strong passes and castles. Here 


_are also considerable mines of silver, copper, lead, 


iron, and lapis calaminaris, with quarries of marble, 
and a natural het-bath. The principal rivers are the 
Salza, the Inn, the Ens, and Muer; which, as well 
as the lakes and other streams, are well stored with 
fish. The peasants here are all allowed the use of 
arms, and trained to military duty. There are no 
nobles ia the country, and most of the lands belong 
to the clergy. The states consist of the prelates, the 
cities, and towns. Notwithstanding this country is 
under the power of a Popish ecclesiastic, and the vio- 
lent, arbitrary, and oppressive manner in which the Pro- 
testants have always been treated, great numbers of them 
still remained in it till the year 1732, when no less than 
30,000 of them withdrew from it, dispersing themselves 
in the several Protestant states of Europe, and some of 
them were even sent from Great Britain to the American 
colonies. Besides brass and steel wares, and all sorts of 
arins andartillery, there are manufactures of coarse cloth 
and linen here. The archbishop had many and great 
prerogatives: he was a prince of the empire, and per- 
petual legate of the holy see inGermany, of which he ts 
also primate. Ie had the first voice in the diet of this. 
circle, and next to the electors in that of the empire, in 
the college of princes, in which he and the arehduke of 
Austria presided by turns. But his rights as a sove- 
reign prince were lost when the territory was united 
to Austria in 1805. He had also the nomination to 
several bishoprics ; and the canonicates that fall va- 
cant in the months in whieh the popes, by virtue of the 


‘coneordat, are allowed to nominate, are all in his gift. 


His suffragans are the bishops of Freysingen, Ratis- 


‘bon, Brixen, Gurk, Chiemsee, Seckan, and Lavant ; 


and of these, the four last are nominated, and even con- 
firmed by him and not by the pope. His revenue was 
¢ 30 said 


> A 


He was able to raise 
25,000 men; but kept in constant pay, besides his 
guards, only one regiment, consisting of 1000 men. 
At his accession to the sce, the archbishop paid 100,000 
crowns to Rome for the pall. There is an order of 
knighthood here, instituted in 1711, in honour of St 
Rupert, who was the first bishop of Saltsburg, about 
the beginning of the Sth century. This territory, which 
formerly was an independent principality, was united to 
Austria at the peace with France in 1805. At the 
peace of Presburg in 109, she was compelled to cede 
Saltsburg to Bavaria; but she regained it in 1815, and 
it now forms an integrant part of the Austrian mo- 
narchy. | | ; 
SALTSBURG, the capital of a German archbishopric 
of the same name, and which takes its own from the 
river Salza, on which it stands, and over which it has a 
bridge. It is a very handsome place, well fortified, and 
the residence of the archbishop. The houses arc high, 
and all built of stone: the roofs are in the Italian taste, 
and you may walk uponthem. The castle here ts very 
strong, and as strongly garrisoned, and well provided 
with provisions and warlike stores. The archbishop’s 
palace is magnificent; and, in the area before it, is a 
fountain, esteemed the largest and grandest in Germany. 
The stables are very lofty ; and the number of the 
horses usually kept by the archbishop ts said to be up- 
wards of 200. The city, of which one part stands on 
a steep rock, is well built, but the streets are narrow and 
badly paved. Besides the above mentioned, there are 
two other stately palaces belonging to the archbishop, 
ne of which is called the Nuebau, and the other Mira- 
bella. The latter of these has avery beautiful garden ; 
and the number of trees in the orangery is so great, that 
Mr Keysler tells us, 20,000 oranges have been ga- 
thered from them in one,year. The river Salza runs 
close by the walls of this garden. There are a great 
many other fine structures in the city, public and pri- 
vate, such as palaces, monasteries, hospitals, and church- 
es. In the cathedral dedicated to St Rupert (the apostle 
of Bavaria, and a Scotchman by birth), all the altars are 
of marble of different kinds, and one of the organs has 
above 3200 pipes. The whole structure is extremely 
handsome. It is built of freestone in imitation of St 
Peter’s at Rome. The portico is of marble, and the 
whole is covered with copper. Before the portico there 
is a large quadrangular place, with arches and galleries, 
in which is the prince’s residence; and in the mid- 
dle of this place there is a statue of the Virgin in 
bronze ; it is a fine piece of art, but of an unnatural 
size. There are large areas encompassed with hand- 
some buildings on both sides of the church. In the 
niiddle of that which is to the left, there is a most mag- 
nificent fountain of marble, and some valuable figures 
of gigantic size. There is hkcwise a fountain in that 


to the right, but it is not to be compared with the for- 


mer one, and the Neptune of it makes but a very pi- 
tiful figure. This town contains many more excellent 
buildings and statues, which remind one that the bor- 
ders of Italy are not far distant. The winter and sum- 
mer riding schools here are noble structures. The 
university was founded in 1629, and committed to the 
care of the Benedictines. Besides it, there are two 
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Siltsbarg. said to amount to near 200,007. a year, & preat part 

menu of it arising from the salt- works. 


SAL 
colleg 
E. Long. 13. 0. Lat. 47. 45. 

SALVADORA, a genus of plants bclonging to the. 
tetrandria class ; and in the natural method ranking 
with those of which the order is doubtful. See Botany 
Index. 

SALVAGE-money, a reward allowed by the civil 
and statute law for the saving of ships or goods from the 
danger of the sea, pirates, or enemies.— Where any ship 
is in danger of being stranded, or driven on shore, jus- 
tices of the peace are to command the constables to 
assemble as many persons as are necessary to preserve 
it; and, on its being preserved by their means, the 
persons assisting thercin shall, in 30 days after, be paid 
a reasonable reward for their salvage ; otherwise the 
ship or goods shall remain in the custody of the officers 
of the customs as a security for the same. 

SALVATION, means the safety ot preservation of 
any thing which is or has been in danger, and is genc- 
rally used in a religious sense, when it means preserva- 
tion from eternal death, or reception to the happiness of 
heaven, which is now offercd to all men by the Christian 
religion upon certain conditions. The Hebrews but 
rarely make use of conercte terms as they are called, 
but often of abstracted. Thus, instead of saying that 
God saves them and protects them, they say that God 
is their salvation. Thus the word of salvation, the 
joy of salvation, the rock of salvation, the shield of sal- 
vation, the horn of salvation, &c. 1s as much as to say, 
The word that declares deliverance ; the joy that at- 
tends the escaping a great danger ; a rock where any 
one takes refuge, and where he may be in safety from 
his enemy; a buckler, that secures him from the arm 
of the enemy; a horn or ray of light, of happiness and 
salvation, &e. Sce THEeoLtoay, &ce. 

SALVATOR rosa. Sce Rosa. 

SALVE rnecina, among the Romanists, the name 
of a Latin prayer, addressed to the Virgin, and sung 
after complines, as also upon the point of executing 2 
criminal. Durandus says, it was composed by Peter 
bishop of Compostella. The custom of singing the salve 


regina at the close of the office was begun by order of 


St Dominic, and first in the congregation of Domini- 
cans at Bologna. about 1237. Gregory IX. first ap- 
pointed it to be general. St Bernard added the con- 
clusion, O dulcis ! Ovpia, &c. 

SALVIA, SAGeE, a genus of plants belonging to the 
digynia class; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 42d order, Verticillata. See Boraxy Index. 

SALVIANUS, an ancient father of the Christian 
church, who flourished in the 5th century, and was well 
skilled in the sciences. It is said he lived in continence 


with his wife Palladia, as if she had been his sister 3. 


and that he was so afflicted at the wickedness of that 


age, that he was called the Jeremiah of the fifth centurye- 


He acquired such reputation for his piety and learning, 
that he was named the master of the bishops. He wrote 
a Treatise on Providence; another on Avarice; and 
soine cpistles, of which Baluze has given an excellent 
edition ; that of Conrad Rittershusius, in 2 vols octav0, 
is also esteemed. | ) 
SALUTATION, the act of saluting, greeting, or 
paying respect and reverence to aily one. 
When men (writes the compiler of L'Esprit des 
Usages 


amen pomemned 


res, in which the young noblemen are educated. Sualtshnng 


Salutation, 


: 


attain. T/sages et des Coutumes) salute each other in an ami- 
) “v— ‘cab}e manner, it signifies Ettle whether they move a 


customs. 


-or they despise and disdain thent. 


‘a picturesque salute. 


particular part of the body, or practise a particular ce- 
mweniony. Jn these actions there must exist different 
ivery nation imagines it employs the most 
weasonable ones; but all are equally simple, and none 
sare to be treated as ridiculous. This infinite number 
sof ceremanies may be reduced to two kinds ; to reve- 
wcnces or salutations; and to the touch of some part 
‘of the human body. To bend and prostrate one’s self 
to express sentiments of respect, appears to be a na- 
‘tural motion; for terrified persons throw themselves 
‘on the earth when they adore invisible beings. The 


affectionate touch of the person they salute, is an ex- 


pression of tenderness. As nations decline from their 
ancient siniplicity, much farce and grimace are intre- 
duced. Superstition, the manners ef a people, and 
their situation, influence the modes of salutation; as 
may be observed from the instances we collect. 

Modes of sakitation have sometimes very different 
characters, and it is no uninteresting speculation to ex- 
amine their shades. Many display a refinement of de- 
dicacy, while others.are remarkable fer their simplicity 
‘or for their sensibility. In general, however, they are 
frequently the same in the infancy of rations, and in 
more polished socicties. Lespect, humility, fear, and 
esteenl, are expressed much ia a similar manner ; for 
these are the natural consequences of the organization 
of the body. These denronstrations become, in time, 
only empty civilities, which signify nothing. We shall 
notice what they were originally, without reflecting on 
what they are. | 

The first nations have no peculiar modes of saluta- 
tion ; they know no reverences, or other compliments, 
The Greenlanders 
laugh when they sce an European uncover his head and 
dend his body before him whom he calls his superior. 
The islanders, near the Philippines, take the hand or 
foot of him they salute, and with it they gently rub 
their face. The Laplanders apply their nose strongly 
against that of the person they salute. Dampier says, 


‘that at New Guinea they are satisfied in placing on 


their heads the leaves of trees, which have ever passed 
for synibols of friendship and peace. This is at least 

Other salutations are very incommodious and pain- 
ful; it requires great practice to enable a man to be po- 
lite in an island situated in the straits of Sunda. Hout- 
man tells us, they saluted him in this odd way: “ They 
raised his left foot, which they passed gently over the 
Tight leg, and from tence over his face.” Thie imha- 
bitants of the Philippines bend their body very low, in 


placing their hands on their cheeks, and raising at the 


same time one foot in the air, with their knee bent. 
An Ethiopian takes the robe of another, and ties it 
about his own waist, so that he leaves his friend half 
naked. This custom of undressing on these occasions 


_takes other forms; sometimes men place themselves na- 


ked before the person whom they salute ; it is to show 
their humility, and that they are unworthy of appearing 
inhis presence. This was practised before Sir Joseph 
Banks, when he received the visit of two female Ota- 
heitans. Their innocent simplicity, no doubt, did not 
€ppear immodest in the eyes of the virtuoso. Sometimes 


they only undress partially. The Japanese only take off 
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a slipper; the people of Arracan, their sandals in the 
‘treet, and their stockings in the house, 

In the progress of time, it appears servile ‘to uncover 
‘one’s self. ‘The grandces of Spain claim the right of 
appearing covered before the king, to show that they 
are not so much subjected to him as the rest of the na- 
tion; and (this writer observes) we may remark, that 
the English do not uncover their heads so much as the 
‘other nations of Europe. In a word, there is not a na- 
tion (observes the humorous Montaigne), even to the 
people who, when they salute, turn their backs on their 
friends, but that can be justified in their customs. It 


must be observed ef the negroes, that they are lovers of 


ludicrous actions, and thus make all tlicir ceremonies 
farcical. ‘The greatcr part pull the fingers till they 
crack. Snelgrave gives an odd representation of the 
embassy which the king of Dahomy sent to him. The 
ceremonies of salutation censisted in the most ridicu- 
lous contortions. When twonegro monarchs visit, they 
embrace m snapping tliree tines the middle finger. 
Barbarous nations frequently inyprint on their saluta- 
tions the dispositions of their character. When the in- 
habitants of Carmena (says Athenzeus) would show a 
peculiar mark of esteem, they breathed a vein, znd pre- 
sented for the beverage of their friend the blood as it 
issued. The Framks tore hair from their head, and pre- 
sented it to the person they saluted. The slave cut off 
his hair, and offered it to his master. The Chinese are 
singularly affected in their personal civilities: they even 
calculate the number of their reverences. ‘These are 
their most remarkable postures. The men move their 
hands in an affectionate manner, while they are joined 
together on the breast, and bew their head a little. If 
they respect a person, they raise their hands joined, and 
then lower them to the earth in bending the body. If 
two persons meet after a long separation, they both fall 
on their knees, and bend the face to the earth; and this 
ceremony they repeat two or three times. Surely we 
may differ here with the sentiment of Montaigne, and 
confess this ceremony to be ridiculous. It arises from 
their national affectation. They substitute artificial ce- 
remonies for natural actions. Their expressions mean 
as little as their ceremonies. If a Chinese is asked how 
he finds himself in health? he answers, Very well ; 
thanks to your abundant felicity. Uf they would tell a 
man that he looks well, they say, Prosperity is painted 
on your face; or Your air announces your happiness. 
f you render them any service, they say, My thanis 
should be immortal. If you praise them, they answer, 
How shall I dare to persuade myself of what you say of 
me? Ifyou dine with them, they tell you at parting, 
We have not treated you with sufficient distinction. The 
various titles they invent for each other it would be 


ampossible to translate. 


It is to be observed, that all these answers are pre- 
scribed by the Chinese ritual, or academy of complhi- 
ments. “There are determined the number of bows; 
the expressions to be employed; the genuflections, and 
the inclinations which are to be made to the right or 
left hand; the salutations of the master before the chair 
where the stranger is to be seated, for he salutes it most 

rofoundly, and wipes the dust away with the skirts of 
his robe; all these and other things are noticed, even 
to the silent gestures, by which you are entreated to en- 
ter the house. The lower class of people are equally 
nice 


Salutation. 
Corpor memes 


Ne 
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Salutation, nice in these punctilios ; and ambassadors pass 40 days 
Salute. in practising them before they are enabled to appear at 


court. A tribunal of ceremonies has been erected, 
and every day very odd decrees are issued, to which 
the Chinese most religiously submit. 

The marks of honour are frequently arbitrary ; te 
be seated, with us, is a mark of repose and familiarity ; 
to stand up, that of respect. There are countries, 
however, in which princes will only be addressed by 
persons who are seated, and it is considered as a favour 
to be permitted to stand in their presence. ‘This cus- 
tom prevails in despotic countries. A despot cannot suf- 
fer without disgust the elevated figure of his subjects: 
he is pleased to bend their bodies with their genius: 
his presence must lay those who behold him prostrate 
on the earth: he desires no eagerness, no attention ; 
he would only inspire terror. 

The pope makes no reverence to any mortal except 
the emperor, to whom he stoops a very little when he 
permits him to kiss his lips. 

SALUTE, in military matters, a discharge of ar- 
tillery, or small arms, or both, in honour of some per- 
son of extraordinary quality. The colours likewise sa- 
lute royal persons, and generals commanding in chief ; 
which is done by lowering the point to the ground. 
In the field, when a regiment is to be reviewed by the 
king or his general, the drums beat a march as he passes 
slong the line, and the officers salute one another, bow- 
ing their half-pikes or swords to the ground ; then re- 
cover and take off their hats. The ensigns salute all 
together, by lowering their colours. 

SaLutTE, in the navy, a testimony of deference or 
homage rendered by the ships of one nation to an- 
other, or by ships of the same nation to. a superior or 
equal. 

This ceremony is variously performed, according to 


the circumstances, rank, or-situation, of the parties. It 


consists in firing a certain number of cannon, or volleys 
of small arms; in striking the colours or top-sails; or 
in one or more general shouts of the whole ship's crew, 
nrounted on the masts or rigging for that purpose. 

The principal regulations with regard to salutes in 
the royal navy are as follows. 

‘¢ When a flag-officer salutes the admiral and: com- 
mander in chief of the fleet, he is to give him fifteen 
guns; but when captains salute him, they are to give 
him seventeen guns. The admiral and commander in 
chief of the fleet isto return two guns less to flag-officers, 
and four less to captains. Flag-officers saluting their 
superior or senior officer, are to give him thirteen guns. 
Flag-officers are to return an. equal nuinber. of guns. to 
flag-officers bearing their flags on the same mast, and 
two guns less to the rest, as also to captains. 

‘¢ When a captain salutes an admiral of the white or 
blue, he is to give him fifteen guns; but to- vice and 
year admirals, thirteen guns.. When. a flag officer: is 
saluted by two or more of his majesty’s ships, he is not 
to return the salute till all have finished, and then to 
do it with such: a reasonable. number of guns as He 
shall judge proper. 

‘‘ In case of the meeting-of two squadrons, the two 
chiefs only-are to exchange salutes. And if single ships 
meet a squadron consisting of more than one flag, the 


principal flag only is to be saluted. No.salute-shall be. 


repeated by the same ships, unless there has been a Saute, 
separation of six months at least. name) 

‘¢ None of his majesty’s ships of war, commanded 
only by captains, shall give or receive salutes from one 
another, in whatsoever part of the world they meet. | 

‘«¢ A flag-officer commanding in chief shall be saluted 
upon his first hoisting his flag, by all the ships present, 
with such a number of guns as is allowed by tlie first 
third, or fifth articles. 

‘© When any of hits majesty’s ships shall meet withany 
ship or ships belonging te any foreign prince or state, 
within his majesty’s seas (which extend to Cape Fi- 
nisterre), it is expected, that the said foreign ships do 
strike their top-sail, and take in their flag, in acknow- 
ledgement of his majesty’s sovereignty in those seas: 
and if any shall refuse or offer to resist, it is enjoined to 
all flag-officers and commanders to use their utmost en- 
deavours to compel them thereto, and not suffer any 
dishonour to be done to-his majesty. And if any of his | 
majesty’s subjects shall so much forget their duty, as to 
omit striking their top-sail in passing by his majesty’s 
ships, the name of the shipand master, and from whence, ! 
and whither bound, together with affidavits of the fact, | 
are to be sent up to the secretary of the admiralty, in | 
order to. their being proceeded against in the admiralty 
court. And it is to be observed, that in his majesty’s | 
seas, his majesty’s ships are in nowise to strike to any ; | 
and that in other parts, no ship of his majesty’s is to 
strike her flag or top-sail to any foreigner, unless such f 
foreign ship shall have first struck, or at the same time | 
strike, her flag or top-sail to his majesty’s ship. | 

“ The flag-officers and commanders of his majesty’s 
ships are to be careful to maintain his majesty’s honour 
upon all occasions, giving proteetion to-his subjects, and | 
endeavouring, what in. them lies, to secure and encou- | 
rage them in their lawful commerce; and they are not 
to injure, in any manner, the subjects of his majesty’s 
friends and. allies. , 

‘ If a foreign admiral meet with any of his. maje- 
sty’s.ships, and.salutes them, he shall receive gun for | 
gun. If he be a vice-admiral, the admiral shall answer: 
with two gunsless. Hf a rear-admiral, the admiral and 
vice-admiral shall return two less. But if the ship be 
commanded by a.captain only, the flay-officer shall give 
two guns less, and captains an equal number. 

‘“¢ When any of his majesty’s.ships come to an anchor 
in a foreign.port or road; within cannon-shot of its forts, 
the captain may salute the place with such a number of 
guns as have been customary, upon good assurance of 
having the like number returned, but not otherwise. 
But if the ship bears a flag, the flag-officer shall first 
carefully inform himself how flags of like rank, belong- 
ing to other crowned heads, have given or. returned. 
salutes, and to insist upon the same terms of respect. 

*¢ It is-allowed:to the commanders. of his majesty’s 
ships-in foreign parts, to salute the persons of any admi- 
rals, commanders in chief, or captains of sitips of war of 
foreign-nations, and:foreign noblemen, or strangers of | 
quality, as-also the factories of the king’s subjects, com- 
ing on board to visit the ship ; and the number of guns 
is. left to the commander, as. shall be suitable to the oc- 
casion and the quality of the persons visiting; but he is: 
nevertheless to remain accountable for any excesses in. 
the abuse of this liberty.. If the ship visited be in com-- 

| pany: 
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‘ute pany with other ships of war, the captain is not to was born 683 years before Christ. His scholars paid Samaneans 
| make use of the civilities allowed in the preceding ar- him divine honours; and his doctrine, which consisted 
« aneans: ticles but with leave and consent of the commander in  cliiefly in the transmigratioa of souls, and in the wor- Sam eaae 
“v——"' chief or the senior captain. ship of cows, was adopted not only in India, but also as 
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‘*¢ Merchant-ships, whether foreigners or belonging 
to his majesty’s subjects, saluting the admiral of the 
fleet, shall be answered by six guns less ; when they 
salute any other flag-ships, they shall be answered by 
four guns less; and if they salute men of war com- 
manded by captains, they shall be answered by two 
guns less. If several merchant-ships salute in com- 
pany, no return is to be made till all have finished, 
and then by such a number of guns as shall be thought 
proper ; but though the merchant-ships should answer, 
there shall be no second return. 

*¢ None of his majesty’s ships of war shall salute any 
of his inajesty’s forts or castles in Great Britain or Ire- 
land, on any pretence whatsoever. ” 

SALUZZO, called by the French Saluces, a town 
and castle of Italy, in Piedmont, and capital of a mar- 
quisate of the same name, with a bishop’s see. It is 
situated on an eminence at the foot of the Alps near 
the river Po, in E. Long. 7. 29. N. Lat. 44. 33, and 
is subject to the king of Sardinia. 

SaLuzzo, the marquisate of, a province of Pied- 
mont in Italy, bounded on the north by Dauphiny, 
and the province of the Four Valleys, on the east by 
those of Saviglano and Fossano, on the south by that 
of Cona and the county of Nice, and on the west by 
Barcelonetta. It was ceded to the duke of Savoy in 
1601. 

SAMA, a town and fort in the hands of the Dutch 
on the Gold Coast of Africa, stands on an eminence, 
the fort being watered by the pleasant river of St 
George, that discharges itself into the sea. The town 
contains above 200 houses, which seem to form tliree 
distinct villages, one of which is immediately under the 
cannon of the Dutch fort St Sebastian. Des Marchais 
deems this town to be one of the largest on the whole 


coast, Barbot likewise agreeing with him in its situation, 


extent, and number of inhabitants. The sole employ- 
ment of the natives is fishing ; a circumstance which 
easily accounts for their poverty. The government of 
this place is republican, the magistrates having the su- 
preme power, being subject to periodical changes, and. 
under the authority of the king of Gavi, who seldom 
however interferes in the affairs of the state. This 
prince resides some leagues distant from the sea, is 
rich, and much respected by his neighbours.. 

SAMANEANS, in antiquity, a kind of magi or 
philosophers, have been confounded by some with the 
Bramins. ‘They proceeded ffom Ariana, a province 
of Persia, and the neighbouring countries, spread them- 
selves in India, and taught new doetrines. 

The Bramins, before their arrival, it is said, were in 
the highest period of their glory, were the only oracles 
of India, and their principal residence was on the banks 
of the Ganges, and in the adjacent mountains ; while 
the Samaneans were settled towards the Indus. Others 
say, that the Bramins acquired all their knowledge from 
the Samaneans, before whose arrival it would be diffi- 
cult to prove that the Bramins were the religious teach- 
ers of the Indians. The most celebrated and ancient 
of the Samanean doctors was Boutta, or Budda, who 


in Japan, China, Siam, and Tartary.. It was propa 
gated according to M. de Sainte-Croix, in Fhibet, in 
the Sth century, and succeeded there the ancient reli- 
gion of Zamolxis. The Samaneans, or Buddists, were 
entirely destroyed in India by the jealous rage of the 
Bramins, whose absurd practices and fables they affect- 
ed to treat with contempt ; but several of their books 
are still preserved and respected on the coasts of Ma- 
labar. 

We are told, too, that several of the Bramin orders 
have adopted their manner of living, and openly profess 
the greatest part of their doctrines. L’ Lzour Vedant, 
ou Ancien Comment du Vedam, published by M. de S. 
Croix, Paris 1779. See BRAMINS. | 

SAMAR, a Spanish island not far from Manilla in 
the East Indies, is called Samar on the side which looks 


towards the other isles, and Jéabao on that next the Modern 
ocean. Its greatest length, from Cape Baliquaton, which, U?2. Hist. 


with the point of Manilla, makes the strait of St Ber- 
nardino, in 13 deg. 30 mm. north latitude, extends to 
that of Guignan in 11 deg. towards the south. The 
other two points, making the greatest breadth of the 
island, are Cabo de Spirito Santo, or Cape of the Holy 
Ghost, the high mountains of which are the first disco- 
vered by ships from New Spain; and that which lying 
opposite to Leyte westward, makes another strait, scarce 
a stone’s throw over. ‘Tle whole compass of the island. 
is about 130 leagues. Between Guignan and. Cape: 
Spirito Santo is the port of Borognon, and not fer from 
thence those of Palapa an¢ Catubig, and the little island 
of Bin, and the coast of Catarman.. Vessels from coun~ 
tries not yet discovered are very frequently cast away’ 
on the before-mentioned: coast of Palapa.. Within the 
straits of St Bernardino, and beyond Baliquaton, is the 
coast of Samar, on which are the villages of Ibatan,. 
Bangalion, Cathalogan, Paranos, and Calviga. Then 
follows the strait of St Juanillo, without which, stand-- 
ing eastward, appears the point and little island of Guig- 
nan, where the compass of the island ends. It is moun- 
tainous and craggy, but the few plains which it contains. 
are very fertile. ‘The fruits are much the same as those: 
of LeyTe; but there is one particular sort, called by 
the Spaniards chicoy, and by the Chinese, who put. x 
great value on it, seyze, without kernels. 

SAMARA, a genus of plants belonging to the te-- 
trandria class. See Borany Index. 

SAMARCAND, or SARMACAND, an ancient and 
famous town of Asia, capital of the kingdom of the 
same name in the country of the Usbeck Tartars, witlr 
a castle anda famous university. ‘Fhe houses are built. 
with stones, and it carries on a'trade in excellent fruits. 
It is pleasantly seated near the river Sogde, abrancli of 
the Amu. E. Long. 69. 0. N. Lat. 39.50. ‘This town 
was the capital of the kingdom of Sogdia in the time- 
of Alexander the Great, when it was called: Maracanda.. 
It was afterwards the capital of the empire of Tamer- 
lane the Great. In the time of Jenghis. Khan, it was. 
forced to yield to-the arms of that cruel conqueror ; by 
whom the garrison, amounting to 30,000 men, were: 
butchered; 30,000.of the inhabitants, with.their — 

ancy 


vol. viii. 
p. 157. 
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"femareard, and. children, were presented to‘nis-generals; ithe rest 
Samane, were permitted to live in the:city, on paying a tribute 
Kacenmeme! of 300,000 dinars er crowns of gold. 

SAMARIA,4n Ancient Geography,-one of the three 
“arger Cisjordan districts, situated in the middle be-. 
-¢ween Galilee to the north and Juéea to the south, 
“beginning at the village Ginza, in the Campus Mag- 
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aria, in the ninth year of Hioshea king of Israel (2 Kings —-y- 
xvii. 6, 7, &c.), which was the fourth of Hezekiah king 
of Judah. It was taken three years after, in the year ~ 
-of the world 3283. “Phe prophet Hosea speaks of the 
-eruelties exercised by Salmaneser against the besieged 
(Hos. x. 4, 8, 9. xiv. i.); and Micah says, that this 


mus, and ending at the toparchy called Acrobatena 
(Josephus). Its soil differing in nothing from that of 
Judea; both equally- hilly and campaign, both equally 
‘fertile-in corn and fruit (ib.). ° Called the 4¢zngdom of 
Samaria in Ephraim (Bible) ; comprising the ten tribes, 
and consequently all the country to the nerth of Judea 
and east and west of Jordan. — . 

SAMARIA, the capital city of the kingdom of Sama- 
via, or of the ten tribes. It was built by Omri king of 
Israel, who began to reign in the year of the world 
3079, and died 3086 (1 Kings xvi. 24.). He bought 
the hill Samaria of Shemer for two talents of silver or 
for the sum of 684/. 7s.6d. It teok the name of Sama- 
via from Shemer the owner of the hill; though some 
.think there were already some beginnings of a city, be- 
-cause, before the reign of Omri, there is mention nade 
of Samaria (1 Kings xiii. 32.) in the year of the world 
3030. But others take this for a prolepsis, or an an- 
ticipation, in the discourse of the man of God, whe 
speaks of Samaria under the reign of Jeroboam. 

Ifowever this be, it is certain that Samaria was no 
considerable place, and did not become the capital city 


of the kingdem of Israel till after the reign of Omri. . 


Before him, the kings of Israel dwelt at Shechem, or 
Tirzah. Samaria was situated upon an agreeable and 
fruitful hill, in an advantageous situation, and was 12 
miles from Dothaim, 12 from Merrom, and four from 
Atharoth. .Josephus says, it was a day’s journey from 
Jerusalem. Besides, though it was built upon an emi- 


nence, yet it must have water in abundance: since we — 


find medals struck in this city, whereon is represented 
the goddess Astarte treading @ river under foot ; which 
proves it to have been well watered. And Josephus 
observes, that when it was taken by John Hircanus 
the prince of the Jews, he entirely demolished it, and 
caused even tlie brook to flow over its ruins, to obli- 
~terate all the footsteps of it, | 
The kings of Samaria omitted nothing to make this 
city the strongest, the finest, and the richest that was 
possible. 
xxii. 39.), that is, in which there were many orna- 
“ments of ivory. Amos describes Samaria under Je- 
roboam JI, as a city sunk into all the excesses of luxu- 
ry and effeminacy (Amos iii. 15. and iv. 1, 2.). 
Ben-hadad king of Syria built public places or streets 
-in Samaria (1 Kings xx. 34.) probably for traffic, 
_.where his people dwelt to promote trade. His son 
. Ben-hadad besieged this place under the reign of 
' Ahab (1 Kings xx. 1, 2,3, &c.) in the year of the 
world 3163. | 
The following year, Ben-hadad brought an army into 


the field, probably with a design to march against Sa- - 


maria ; but his army was again cut in pieces. Some 
- years after this, Ben-hadad came a third time, lay down 
‘before Samaria, and reduced it to such necessities by 
: famine, that a mother was there forced to eat her own 


child ; but the city was relieved by a sensible effect of 
the protection of God. 


came into Phoenicia and Judea. 
‘thites had rebuilt some of the houses of Samaria, even 
frem the time of the return from the captivity, since 


Ahab built there a palace of ivory (1 Kings | 


city was reduced to a heap ef stones (Mic.i. 6.). The 


‘Cuthites that-were sent by Esar-haddon to inhabit:the 


-country of Samaria, did not think it worth their while 


to repair the ruins of this city ; they dwelt at Shechem, 
‘which they made the-capital city of their state. ‘They 
vere still upon this feoting when Alexander the Great 
However, the Cu- 


Ezra then speaks of the inhabitants of Samaria (Ezra 
iv. 17. Nehem. iv. 2.); and that the Samaritans, being 


jealous of the favours that Alexander the Great had 


conferred on the Jews, revolted from him while this 
prince was in Egypt, and burnt Andromachus alive, 
wvhom Alexander had left governor of Syria. Alex- 
ander marched against them, took Samaria, and put in 
Macedonians to inhabit it; giving the country round 
it to the Jews; and to encourage them to cultivate it, 
he granted them an exemption from tribute. The 
king of Egypt and Syria, who succeeded Alexander, 


deprived them of the property of this country. 


But Alexander Balas king of Syria restored to Jona- 
than Maccabeeus the cities of Lydda, Ephrem, and Ra- 
matha, which he cut off from the country of Samaria 
(1 Mac. x. 30; 38, arid xi. 28, 34.) Lastly, the Jews 
re-entered into the full possession of this whole country 
under John Hircanus the Asmonzan, who took Sama- 
ria, and ruined it in such a manner, according to Jose- 
phus, that he made the river run through its ruins, It 
continued in this condition to the year of the world 
3947, when Aulus Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, 
rebuilt it, and gave itthe name of Gabiniana. But 
it was yet but very inconsiderable, till Herod the 
Great restored it to its ancient lustre, and gave it the 
Greek name of Sebaste, which in Latin is Augusta, 
in honour of the emperor Augustus, who had given 
him the property of this place. — 

The sacred authors of the Now Testament speak but 
little of Samaria; and when they do mention it, it is 
rather in respect of the country, abont it, than of the 
city itself, (See Luke xvii. 11. John iv. 4, 5.)—It was 
there our Lord had the conversation with the woman of 
Samaria, thst is, with a Samaritan woman of the city 
of Sychar. After the death of St Stephen, ( Acts vili. 
1,2, 3.), when the dis@#'es. were dispersed through the 
cities of Judea and Samaria, St Philip the deacon with- 
drew into the city of Samaria, where he made several 
converts. When the apostles heard that this city had 
received the word of God, they. sent Peter and John 
thither, to communicate the Holy Ghost to such as had 
been baptized. It was there they found Simon Magus, 
who offered money to the apostles, being in hopes to 
buy this power of communicating theHoly Ghost. Sa- 
maria is never called Sebaste in the books of the New 


_ Testament, though strangers hardly knew it but by this 


name. St Jerome says, that it was thought Obadiah 
was buried at Samaria. They also showed there the 
tombs of Elisha and of St Johnthe Baptist. There are 


4 
‘Lastly, it was besieged by Salmaneser king of Assy- j 
| 
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navia, found many ancient medals that were struck at Sebaste, 
aritans- gr Samaria, andsome bishops of this city have subscribed 


7+ the ancient councils. 

SAMARITANS. We have already spoken of the 
Samaritans under the article Curu. ‘The Sainaritans 
are the people of the city of Samaria, and the mnhabi- 
tants of the province of which Samaria was the capital 
city. In this sense, it should seem that we might give 
the name of Sainaritans to the Israelites of the ten tribes, 
who lived in the city and territory of Samaria. [How- 
ever, the sacred authors commonly give the name of Sa- 
maritans only to those strange people whom the kings 
of Assyria sent from beyond the Euphrates to inhabit 
the kingdom of Samaria, when they took away captive 
the Israelites that were there before. Thus we may fix 
the epoch of the Samaritans at the taking of Samaria 
by Salinaneser, in the year of the world 3283. This 

rince carried away captive the Israelites that he found 
in the country, and assigned them dwellings beyond 
the Euphrates, and in Assyria, (2 Kings xvii. 24.). 
He sent othe: inhabitants in their stead, of which the 
most considerable were the Cuthites, a people descend- 
ed from Cush, and who are probably of the number of 
those whom the ancients knew by the name of Scy- 


After Salmaneser, his successor Esar-haddon was in-- 
formed, that the people which had been sent to Samana: 


were infested by lions that devoured them, (2 Kings 
xvii. 25.) ; this he imputed to the ignorance of the peo- 
ple in the manner of worshipping the god of the coun- 
try. Wherefore Esar-haddon sent a priest of the God. 
of Israel that he might teach them the religion of the 
Hebrews. Butthey thought they might blend this re- 
ligion with that which they professed before; so they 
continued to worship their idols as before, in conjunc- 
tion with the God of Isracl, not perceiving how ab- 
surd and incompatible these two religions were. 

It is not known how long they continued in this 
state; but at the return from the captivity of Babylon, 
it appears they had entirely quitted the worship of their 
idols; and when they asked permission of the Israelites 
that they might labour with them at the rebuilding of 
the temple of Jerusalem, they affirmed, that from the 
time that Ssar-haddon had brought them into this coun- 
try they had always worshipped the Lord, (Ezra iv. 
1, 2, 3.). And indeed, after the return from the cap: 
tivity. the Scripture does not anywhere reproach thein 
with ido!atrons worship, though it does not dissemble el- 
ther their jealously against the Jews, nor tlie ill offices 
they had done them ‘at the court of Persia, by their 
slanders and calumnies, or the stratagems they contriv- 
ed to hinder the repairing of the walls of Jerusalen.— 
(Nehem. ii. 10, 19. iv. 2, &c. Viel , Greece). 

It does not appear that there was any temple in Sa- 
maria, in common to all these people who canie thither 
from beyond the Euphrates, before the coming of A- 


Texander the Great into Judea. .Before that time. every 


one was left to his own discretion, and worshipped the 
Lord where he thought fit. But they presently conipre- 
hended, from the books of Moses which they had in 
their haads, and from the exaniple of the Jews their 
neivbours. that God was to be worshipped in that place 
only which he had chosen. So that since they could 
not go to the temple of Jerusalem which the Jews would 
not allow of, they bethought themselves of building a 
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tentple of their own upon Mount Gerizim, near the city Samaritans. 
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of Shechem, which was then their capital. Therefore’ 
Sanballat the governor of the Samaritans, applied him- 
self to Alexander, and toid hin he had a. son-in-law, 
called Manasses, son to Jaddus the high-priest of the 
Jews, who had retired to Samaria with a great number 
of other persons of his own nation ; that he desired to 
build a temple tn this province, where he might cxer- 
cise the high-priesthood; that this undertaking would: 
be to the advantage of the king's affairs, because in 
building a temple in the province of Samaria, the na- 
tion of the Jews would be divided, who.are a turbulent. 
and seditious people, and by such a division would be 
made weaker, and Jess in a condition to undertake new 


enterprises. | 


Alexander readily consented to what Sanballat desir-- 
ed, and the Samaritans presently began their building: 
of the temple of Gerizim, which-from that time they 


shave always frequented, and still frequent to this day,- 


as the place where the Lord intended to receive the 
adoration of his people. It is: of this mountain 
and of this temple, that the Samaritan woman of Sy-- 
char spoke to our Saviour, (John iv. 20).. See Ga- 
RIZIM. 

The Samaritans did not long continue under the o-- 
bedience of Alexander. They revolted from hin the 
very next year, and Alexander drove them out of Saina- 
ria, put Macedonians in their room, and gave the pro-- 
vince of Samaria to the Jews. This preference that A# 
lexander gave to the Israelites contributed vot a little: 
to increase that hatred-and animosity that had already 
obtained between these two people. When any israel- 
ite had deserved punishment for the violation of some 
important. point of the law, he presently took refuge in. 
Samaria or Shechem. and embraced the way of worship- 
according to the temple of Gerizim. Wlien the Jews 
were ina prosperous condition, and affairs were favoure 
able to them, tlie Samaritans did not fail to call them- 
selves Hebrews, and pretended to be of the race of A-. 
braham. But no sooner were the Jews fallen inio dis- 
credit or persecution, but the Samaritans unmedintcly 


disowned them; would have nothing in common with 


them, acknowledged theniselves to de Pheenicians origi- 
nally, or that they were descended from Joseph aud 
Muanasseh his son. This used to be their practice in. 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The Samaritans. having received the Pentateuch, or. 
the five books of Moses, froin the priest that was sent 
by Esar-haddon, have preserved it to this day, im-the: 
same language and character it was then; that is, "he. 
old [Llebrew or Phoeuieian character, which we no call 
the Samaritan, to distinguish it from the modern fie- 
brew character, which at present we find in the hooks 
of the Jews. These last. after their captivity. changed. 
their old characters, and took up those of the Cliaidee, 
which they had been used to at Babylons and which 
they continue still to use. It is wrong, says Pb. Cannet, 
to give this the name of the Hebrew character, for chat 
can be said properly only of the Samaritan text. Ph 
critics have taken notice of sonie variations between the | 
Pentateuch of the Jews and that of the Samaritans ; 
but these varieties of reading chiefly regard the word 
Gerizim, which the Sauiaritans seem to have purposely 
introduced to favour their pretensions, that Vount. 


Gerizim was the place in which the Lord was to be 
adored, . 
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Samaritens.gdored. The other various readings are of small im- 
——v=iparrance. 


The religion of this people were at first the Pagan. 
Every one worshipped the deity they had been used to 
in their own country (2 Kings xvii. 25, 30, 31.) The 
Babylonians worshipped Succoth-benoth ; the Cuthites, 
‘Nergal; the Hamathites, Ashima; the Avites, Nib- 
haz and Tartak ; the Sepharvites, Adrammelech and 
Anammelech. If we would cnumcrate all the names 
of false gods to whom the Samaritans have paid a sa- 
crilegious worship, we should ‘have enough to do. This 
matter is sufficiently perplexed, by reason of the dif- 
fercnt names by which they were adored by different na- 
tions, insomuch that it would be almost impossible to 
clear up this affair. Sec SuccoTn-BENoTH, &c. Af- 
terwards, to'this profane worship the Samaritans added 
that of the Lord, the God of Israel, (2 Kings xvii. 29, 
30, 31, 32.) They gave a proof of their httle regard 
to this worship of the true:God, when under Artiochus 
Epiphanes they consecrated their temple at Gerizim to 
Jupiter Argivus. In the time of Alexander the Great, 
they celebrated the sabbatical year, and consequently 
the year of jubilee also. We do not know whether they 
did it exactly at the same time with the Jews, or whe- 
ther they observed any other epoch; and it is to little 
purpose that some critics have attempted to ascertain the 
first beginning of it. Under the kings of Syria they 
followed the epoch of the Greeks, or that of the Seleu- 
cide, as other people did that were under the govern- 
ment of the Selencide. After that Herod had re-esta- 
‘lished Samaria, and had given it the name of Sebaste, 
the inhabitants of this city, mm their medals, and all pu- 
‘lic acts, took the date of this new establishment. But 
the inhabitants of Samaria, of which the greater part 
were Pagans or Jews, were no rule to the other Sama- 
ritans, who probably reckoned their years according to 
the reigns of the emperors they were Subjeet to, til the 
4ime they fell under the jurisdiction of the Mahomcetans, 
under which they live at this day; and they recken 
their year by the Hegira. er, as they speak, according 
to the reign of Ishmael, or the Ishmaclites. Such of 
our readers as desire to be further acquainted with the 
history of the ancient Samaritans, we refer to the works 
of Josephus, where they will find that subject largely 
-treated of. 

As to their belief, it is objected to them, that they 
receive only the Pentateuch, and reject all the other 
books of Scripture, chiefly the prophets, who have more 
expressly declared the coming of the Messiah.— They 
have also been accused of believing God to be corpo- 
real, of denying the Holy Ghost, and the resurrection 
of the dead. Jesus Christ reproachcs them (John iv. 
29.) with worshipping they know not what; and in the 
place already.referredto he seems to exclude them from 
galvation, when he says, that ‘ Salvation is of the 
Jews.” Trucit is, that these words mighit only sigmfy, 
Ahat the Messiah was to proceed from the Jews; but 
the crime of schism alone, and a separation from the 
true church, was sufficient to exclude them from salva- 
tion. ‘The Samaritan woman is a sufficient testimony 
that the Samaritans expected a Messiah, who they 
‘hoped would clear up all their denbts (John iv. 25.) 
Several of the inhabitants of Shechem belicved at the 
ee of Jesus Christ, and several of Samana be- 
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lieved at that of St Philip; but it is said, they soon ok 
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fell back to their former errors, being perverted by “~~ 


Simon Magus. 

The Samaritans at present are very few in number, 
Joseph Scaliger, being curious to know their usages, 
wrote to the Samaritans of Egypt, and to the high- 
priest ef the whole sect who resided at Neapolis in Sy- 
ria. They returned two answers to Scaliger, dated in the 
year of the Hegira 998. These were preseryed in the 
French king’s library, and were translated into Latin 
by Father Morin, and printed in England in the collec- 
tion of that father’s letters, in 1682, under the title of 
Antiguitates Ecclesi@ Ortentalis. By these letters it ap- 
pears, that they believe in God, in his servant Moses, 
the holy law, the mountain Gerizim, the house of 
God, the day of vengeance and of peace; that they 
value themselves upon obserying the law of Moses in 
mary points more rigidly than the Jews themselves.— 
They keep the sabbath with the utmost strictness re- 
quired by the law, without stirring from the place they 
are in, but only to the synagogue. They go not. out 
of the city, and abstain from their wives on that day. 
They never delay circumcision beyond the eighth day. 
They still sacrifice to tlis day in the temple on Mount 
Gerizim, and give to the priest what is enjoined hy 
the law. They do not marry their own nieces, as the 
Jews do, nor do they allow themselves a plurality 
of wives. Their hatred for the Jews may be seen 
through all the history of Josephus, and in several 
places ef the New Testament. The Jewish historian 
informs us, that under the government of Coponius, 
one passover night, when they opened the gates of the 
temple, some Samaritans had scattered the bones of dead 


men there, to insult the Jews, and to interrupt the de- 


votion of the festival. The evangelists show us, that 
the Jews and Samaritans held no correspondence toge- 
ther. (John iv. 9.) “ The Jews have no dealings 
with the Samaritans.” And the Samaritan woman of 
Sychar was much surprised that Jesus talked with her, 
and asked drink of her, being a Samaritan. When our 
Saviour sent his apostles to preach im Judea, he forbade 
them to enter into the Samaritan cities, (Matt. x. 5.); 
because he looked upon them as schismatics, and as 
strangers to the covenant of Israel. One day when he 


sent his disciples to provide him a lodging in one of the 


cities of the Samaritans, they would not entertam him, 
because they perceived he was going to Jerusalem. 
(Luke ix. 53.) ** Because his face was as thongh 
he would go to Jerusalem.” And when the Jews were 
provoked at the reproaches of Jesus Christ, they told 
him he was a Samaritan (John viii. 48.) thinking they 
could say nothing more severe against him. Joseplius 
relates, that some Samaritans having killed several Jews 
as they were going to the feast at Jerusalem, this oc- 
casioned a kind of a war between them. The Sama- 
ritans continued their fealty to the Romans, when the 
Jews revolted from them; yet they did not escape 
from being involved in some of the calamities of their 
neighbours. 

Therc arestillatthisday some Samaritansat Shechem, 
otherwise called Naplouse. ‘They have priests there, 
who say they are of the family of Aaron. They havea 
high-priest, who resides at Shechem, or at Gerizim, who 
offers sacrifices there, and who declares the feast of the 

passover, 
1 | 


| 
iy 
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naritaus passover, and all the other feasts, to a!l the dispers- 
| ed Samaritans. Some of them are to be found at 
amiels (Caza, some at Damascus, and some at Grand Cairo. 
a sAMBUC US, ELper, a genus of plants belonging 
to the pentandria class; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 43d order, Dumose. See Botany 

Index. 

All the sorts of elder are of the deciduous tribe, 
very hardy, and grow freely anywhere; are generally 
free shooters, but particularly the common elder and 
varieties, which make remarkably strong, jointed 
shoots, of several feet in length, in one season ; and 
they flower mostly in summer, except the racemose 
elder, which generally begins flowering in April; aud 
the branches being large, spreading, and very abund- 
ant, are exceedingly conspicuous; but they emit a 
disagreeable odour. ‘The flowers are succeeded in 
niost of the sorts by large bunches of ripe berries in 
autumin, which, although very unpalatable to eat, are 
in igh estimation for making that well known cordial 
liquor called elder wine, particularly the common black- 
bervied elder. In gardening, the elder is both useful 
and ornamental, especially in extensive grounds. 

SAMIAN EARTH, in the materia medica, the name 
of two species of marl used in medicine, viz. The 
white kind, called by the ancients collyrium samium, 
being astringent, and therefore good in diarrhoeas, dy- 
senteries, and hemorrhagies ; they also used it exter- 
nally in inflammations of all kinds. 92. The brownish 

| white kind, called aster samius by Dioscorides ; this 
also stands recommended as an astringent. 
| SAMIELS, the Arabian name of a hot wind pecu- 
’s Voy-liar to the desert of Arabia. It blows over the desert 
) irom in the months of July and August from the north-west 
{sland to quarter, and sometimesit continues with all its violence 
4, tothe very gates of Bagdad, but never affects any body 
| within the walls. Some years it does not blow at all, 
and in others it appears six, eight, or ten times, but 
seldom continues more than a few minutes at a time. 
It often passes with the apparent quickness of lightning. 
The Arabians and Persians, who are acquainted with 
the appearance of the sky at or near the time this wind 
| arises, have warning of its approach by a thick haze, 
. which appears like a cloud of dust arising out of the 
horizon ; and they immediately upon this appearance 
throw themselves with their faces to the ground, and 
continue in. that. position till the wind is passed, which 
frequently happens almost instantaneously; but if, on 
the contrary, they are not careful or brisk enough to 
take this precaution, which is sometimes the case, and 
they get the full force of the. wind, it is instant death. 
The above method is the only one which they take 
to avoid the effects of this fatal blast ; and when it is 
over, they get up and look round them for their com. 
panions; and if they see any one lying motionless, 
| they take hold of an arm or leg, and pull or jerk it 
with some force; and if the limb thus agitated sepa- 
rates from the body, it is a certain sign that the wind 
has had its full effect; but if, on the contrary, the.arm 
or leg does not come away, it is a sure sign there is 
life remaining, although to every outward appearance 
the person is dead ; and in that case they immediate- 
ly cover him or them with clothes, and administer 
some warm diluting liquor to cause a perspiration, 
which is certainly, but-slowly, brought about. 
Vou. XVIII. Part II. 
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The Arabs themselves can say little or nothing a- 
bout the nature of this wind, only that it always leaves 
behind it a very strong sulphureous smell, and that 
the air at these times is ‘quite clear, except about the 
horizon, in the north-west quarter, before observed, 
which gives warning of its approach. We have not 
been abte to learn whether the dead bodies. are scorch- 
ed, or dissolved into'a kind of ‘gelatinous substance ; 
but from the stories current about them, there has been 
frequent reason to believe the latter; and in that case 
such fatal effects may be attributed rather to a noxious 
vapour than to an absolute and excessive heat. The 
story of its going to the gates of Bagdad and no far- 
ther, may be reasonably enough accounted for, if the 
effects are attributed to a poisonous vapour, and not an 
excessive heat. The above mentioned wind, Samiel, 
is so well known in the neighbourhood of Bagdad and 
Bassora, that the very children speak of it with dread. 

SAMOGITIA, a province of Poland, bounded on 
the north by Courland, on the east by Lithuania, on 
the west by the Baltic sea, and on the south by Regal 
Prussia, being about 175 miles in length and 125 in 
breadth. It is full of forests and very high moun- 
tains, which feed a great number of cattle, and pro- 
duce a large quantity of honey. There are also very 
active horses, in high esteem. The inhabitants are 
clownish, but honest ; and they will not allow a young 
woman to go out in the night without a candle in her 
hand and two bells at her girdle. Rossenna and 
Worma are the priacipal places. y 

SAMOIEDA,a country of the Russian empire, be- 
tween Asiatic Tartary and Archangel, lying along the 
sea-coast as far as Siberia. The inhabitants are ex- 
tremely rude and barbarous. They travel on the-snow 
on sledges, drawn by an animal like a rein-deer, but 
with the horns of astag. Their stature is short ; their 
shoulders and faces are. broad, with fiat broad noses, 
hanging lips, and staring eyes; their complexion is 
dark, their hair long and black ; and they have. very 
little beard. If they have any religion at all, it is idol- 
atry, though there have been some attempts of late to 
convert them. Their huts are made of birch bark sew- 
ed together, and laid upon stakes set inthe ground ; at 
the top is a hole to let out the smoke; the fire is made 
in the middle, round which they repose in the night.— 
Their chief employment is hunting and fishing. 

SAMOLUS, Water .PimpernEL; a genus of 
plants belonging to the: pentandria class, and in the 
natural method ranking under the 21st order, Precia. 
See Botany Index. 

SAMOS, in- Ancient Geography, an island:at no great 
distance from the promontory Mycale, on the continent 
of the Hither Asia, and opposite to Ephesus ; the dis- 
tance only seven stadia( Strabo); a free island, in com- 
pass 87 miles (Pliny); or 100(Isodorus); with a cog- 
nominal town (Ptolemy, Horace); famous for the wor- 
ship and a temple of Juno, with.a noted asylum ( Virgil, 
Strabo, Tacitus); and hence their coin exhibited a 
peacock( Athenzus): Thecountry of Pythagoras, who, 
to avoid the oppression of tyrants, retired to Italy, the 
land of freedom. Samos, though not so happy in pro- 
ducing wine, which Strabo wonders at. all the adjoin- 
ing islands yielding a generous sort, yet abounds in 
all the necessaries of life. The Vasa Samia, among 
earthen ware, were held in high repute. Samii, the peo- 
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ple (Ovid).—The island is now in the hands of the 
Turks. It is about 32 miles in length, and 22 in 
! breadth, and extremely fertile. The inhabitants live 
at their ease, their taxation by the Turks being mo- 
derate. The women are very nasty and ugly, and 
they never shift above onceamonth. They are cloth- 
ed in the Turkish manner, except a red coif, and 
their hair hanging down their backs, with plates of 
silver or block-tin fastened to the ends.—They have 
abundance of melons, lentils, kidney-beans, and excel- 
lent muskadine grapes. They have white figs four 
times as big as the common sort, but not so well tast- 
ed. Their silk is very fine, and their honey and wax 
admirable ; besides which, their poultry are excel- 
lent: They have iron mines, and most of the soil is 
of a rusty colour: they have also emery stone, and all 
the mountains are of white marble. The inhabitants 
are about 12,000; who are almost all Greeks; and the 
monks and priests occupy most part of the island. 
They have a bishop who resides at Cora. See Poty- 
CRATES, 

SAMPAN, is a Chinese boat without a keel, look- 
ing almost like a trough ; they are made of different 
dimensions, but are mostly covered. These boats are 
as long as sloops, but broader, almost like a baking 
trough ; and have at the end one or more decks of 
bamboo sticks: the cover or roof is made of bamboo 
sticks, arched over in the shape of a grater ; and may 
be raised or lowered at pleasure: the sides are made 
of boards, with little holes, with shutters instead of 
windows: the boards are fastened on both sides to 
posts, which have notches like steps on the inside, that 
the roof may be let down, and rest on them: on both 
ends of the deck are commonly two little doors, at least 
there is one at the hindmost end. A fine white smooth 
carpet, spread up as far as the boards, makes the floor, 
which in the middle consists of loose boards ; but this 
carpet is only made use of tosleepon. As these boats 
greatly differ from ours in shape, they are likewise 
rowed in a different manner: for two rowers, posting 
themselves at the back end of the sampan, work it 
forwards very readily by the motion of two oars; and 
can almost turn the vessel just as they please: the 
oars, which are covered with a little hollow quadran- 
gular iron, are laid on iron swivels, which are fastened 
in the sides of the sampan: at the iron the oars are 
pierced, which makes them look a little bent: in com- 
mon, a rower sits before with a short oar ; but this he 
is forced to lay aside when he comes near the city, on 
account of the great throng of sampans; and this in. 
convenience has confirmed the Chinese in their old 
way of rowing. Instead of pitch, they make use of 
a cement like our putty, which we call chinam, but 
the Chinese call it dzang. Some authors say thar this 
cement is made of Jime and a resin exuding from the 
tree tong yea, and bamboo ockam. her ® 

Besides a couple of chairs, they have the following 
furniture : two oblong tables or boards on which some 
Chinese characters are drawn; a lanthorn for the 
night time, and a pot to boil rice in. 
a little cover for their household god, decorated with 
gilt paper and other ornaments: before him stands a 
pot filled with ashes, into which the tapers are put be- 
fore the idol. . The candles are nothing else than bam- 
boo chips, to the upper end of which saw-dust of san- 
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They have also | 


dal-wood is stuck on with gum. These tapers are e- Sampan 


verywhere lighted before the idols in the pagodas, | | 
and before the doors in the streets; and, in large ci-, “"* 


ties, occasion a smoke very pernicious to the eyes. t| 
Before this idol stands some samso, or Chinese brandy, | 
water, &c. We ought to try whether the Chinese | 
would not like to use juniper-wood instead of sandal. | . 
wood; which latter comes from Suratte, and has al- | 
most the same smell] with juniper. ! 

SAMSON, one of the judges of Israel, memorable q 
for his supernatural strength, his victories over the | 
Philistines, and his tragical end, as related in the 1 
book of Judges. : f 

Samson’s Post, a sort of pillar-erected in a ship’s F 
hold, between the lower deck and the kelson, under 
the edge of a hatchway, and furnished with several 
notches that serve as steps to mount or descend, as 
occasion requires. ‘This post being firmly driven into 
its place, not only serves to support the beam and 
fortify the vessel in that place, but also to prevent 
the cargo or materials contained in the hold, from 
shifting to the opposite side, by the rolling of the 
ship in a turbulent ard heavy sea. , 

Booxs of SAMUEL, two canonical books of the 
Old ‘Testament, as being usually ascribed to the pro- 
phet Samuel. 4 

The books of Samuel and the books of Kings are 
a continued history of the reigns of the kings of Israel 
and Judah; for-which reason the books of Samuel 
are likewise styled the first and second books of Kings. 
Since the first 24 chapters contain all that relates to 
the History of Samuel, and the latter part of the first 
book and all the second include the relation of events 
that happened after the death of that prophet, it has 
been supposed that Samuel was author only of the 
first 24 chapters, and that the prophets Gad and Na- 
than finished the work. The first book of Samuel 
comprehends the transactions under the government 
of Eli and Samuel, and under Saul the first king; 
and also the acts of David while he lived under Saul; 
and is supposed to contain the space of 101 years. 
The scond book contains the history of about 40 
years, and is wholly spent in relating the transac- 
tions of David's reign. 

SAMYDA, a genus of plants belonging to the de- 
candria class; and in the naturai method ranking with 
those of which the order is doubtful. See Botany 
Index 

SANA, or Sanaa, a large, populous, and handsome Niebulr 
town of Asia, capital of Arabia Felix, is situated in Travels’ 
Proper Yemen, at the foot of Mount Nikkum, on Heron. | 
which are still to be seen the ruins of a castle, which | 
the Arab: suppose to have been buiit by Shem. Near 
this mountain stands the castle; a rivulet runs upon the 
other side; axd near it is the Bustan el Metwokkel, a 
spacicus garden, which was laid out by Imam Metwok- 
kel, and has been embeliished with a fine garden by the 
reigning imam. ‘The walls of the city. which are built 
of bricks, exclude this garden, which is inclosed with- 
in a wall of its own. The city, properly so called, is 
not very extensive: one may walk round it all in an 
hour. ‘The city-gates are seven. Here are a number 
of mosques, some of which have been built by Turkish 
pacha». Sana has the appearance of being more po- 
pulous than it actually is; for the gardens occupya ae 
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of the space within the walls. In Sana are ouly 12 


-y— public baths; but many noble palaces, three of the 


most splendid of which have been built by the reign- 
ing imam. ‘The palace of the late imam El Manzor, 
with some others, belong to the royal family, who are 
very numerous. j 
The Arabian palaces are built in a style of archi- 
tecture different from ours. The materials are, how- 
evcr, burnt bricks, and sometimes even hewn stones ; 
but the houses of the common people are of bricks 
which have been driedinthe sun. There are no glass 
windows, except in one palace, near the citadel. The 
rest of the houses have, instead of windows, merely 
shutters, which are opened in fair weather, and shut 
when it is foul. In the last case, the house is lighted 
by a round wicket, fitted with a piece of Muscovy 
glass; some of the Arabians use small panes of stain- 
ed glass from Venice. | 
At Sana, and in the other cities of the East, are 
great simseras or caravanseras for merchants and tra- 
vellers. Each different commodity is sold in a sepa- 
rate market. In the market for bread, none but wo- 
men are to be seen; and their little shops are port- 
able. The several classes of mechanics work, in the 
same manner, in particular quarters in the open street. 
Writers go about with their desks, and make out 
brieves, copy-books, and instruct scholars in the art 
of writing, all at the same time. There is one mar- 
ket where old clothes are taken in exchange for new. 
Wood for the carpenter's purpose is extremely dear 
through Yemen ; and wood for the fire at Sana is no 
less so. All the hills near the city are bleak and 
bare, and wood is therefore tobe brought hither from 
the distance of three days’ journey; and a camel’s 
burthen commonly costs two crowns. This scarcity 
of wood is partially supplied by the use of a little pit- 
coal. Peats are burnt here; but they are so bad, 
that straw must be intermixed to make them burn. 
Fruits are, however, very plenteous at Sana. Here 
are more than 20 different species of grapes, which, as 
they do not all ripen at the same time, continue to 
afford a delicious refreshment for several months. 
The Arabs likewise preserve grapes, by hanging them 
up in their cellars, and eat them almost through the 
whole year. The Jews make a little wine, and might 
make more if the Arabs were not such enemies to 
strong liquors. A Jew convicted of conveying wine 
into an Arab’s house is severely punished; nay, the 


Jews must even use great caution in buying and sell- 


ing it among themselves. Great quantities of grapes 
are dried here; and the exportation of raisins from 
Sana is considerable. One sort of these grapes is 
without stones, and contains only a soft grain, the pre- 
sence of which is not perceptible in eating the raisin. 

In the castle, which stands on a hill, are two palaces. 
‘‘ Tsaw (says Niebuhr) about it some ruins of old build- 
ings, but, notwithstanding the antiquity of the place, 
no remarkable inscriptions. There is the mint, and a 
range of prisons for persons of different ranks. The 
reigning imam resides in the city; but several princes 
of the blood-royal live in the castle. The battery is 
the most elevated place about these buildings; and 
there I met with what I had no expectation of, a 
German mortar, with this inscription, Jorg Selos Gos- 
mick, 1513. I saw also upon the same battery seven 
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iron cannons, partly buried in the sand, and partly 
set upon broken carriages. These seven small can- 
nons, with six others near the gates, which are fired 
to announce the return of the different festivals, are 
all the artillery of the capital of Yemen.” 

SANADON, Noe Ertrenne, a Jesuit, was born 
at Rouen in 1676, and was a distinguished professor 
of humanity at Caen. He there became acquainted 
with Huet, bishop of Avranches, whose taste for lite- 
rature and poetry was similar to his own. Sanadon 
afterwards taught rhetoric at the university of Paris, 
and was entrusted with the education of the prince of 
Conti, after the death of Du Morceau. In 1728 he 
was made librarian to Louis XIV, an office which he 
retained to his death. He died on the 21st Septem- 
tember 1733, in the 58th year of his age. 

His works are, 1. Latin Poems, in 12mo, 1715, 
and reprinted by Barbou, in 8vo, 1754. His style 
possesses the graces of the Augustan age. His lan- 
guage is pure and nervous ; his verses are harmonious, 
and his thouglits are delicate and well chosen; but 
sometimes his imagination flags. His Latin poems 
consist of Odes, Elegies, Epigrams, and others, on va- 
rious subjects. 2. A translation of Horace, with Re- 
marks, in 2 vols. 4to, printed at Paris in 1727; but 
the best edition of this work was printed at Amsterdam. 
in 1735, in 8 vols. 12mo, in which are also inserted the 
versions and notes of M. Dacier. Sanadon translated 
with elegance and taste ; but he has not preserved the 
sublimity of the original in the odes, nor the energy 
and precision in the epistles and satires. In general, 
his version is rather a paraphrase than a faithful trans- 
lation. Learned men have justly censured him for 
the liberty which he has taken in making consider- 
able changes in the order and structure of the odes. 
He has also given offence by his uncouth orthography. 
3. A Collection of Discourses delivered at different 
times, which afford strong proofs of his knowledge of 
oratory and poetry. 4. A book entitled Prieres et 
Instructions Chretiennes. 

SANBALLAT, the chief or governor of the Cu- 
thites or Samaritans, was always a great enemy to the 
Jews. He was a native of Horon, or Horonaim, a 
city beyond Jordan, in the country of the Moabites. 
He lived in the time of Nehemiah, who was his great 
opponent, and from whose book we learn his history. 
There is one circumstance related of him which has oc- 
casioned some dispute among the learned; and the 
state of the question is as follows: When Alexander 
the Great came into Phcenicia, and sat down before the 
city of Tyre, Sanballat quitted the interests of Darius 
king of Persia, and went at the head of 8000 men to 
offer his service to Alexander. This prince readily en- 
tertained him, and being much solicited by him, gave 
him leave to erect atemple upon Mount Gerizim, where 
he constituted his son-in-law Manasseh the high-priest. 
But this story carries a flagrant anachronism: for 120 
years before this, that is, in the year of the world 
3550, Sanballat was governor of Samaria; wherefore 
the learned Dr Prideaux (in his Connexion of the His- 
tories of the Old and New Testament) supposes two 
Sanballats, and endeavours to reconcile it to truth and 
probability, by showing it to be a mistake of Josephus. 
This author makes Sanballat to flourish in the time of 
Darius Codomannus, and to build his temple upon 
3P2 Mount 
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Mount Gerizim by license from Alexander the Great ; 
whereas it was performed by leave from Darius No- 
thus, in the 15th year of his reign. This takes away 


to the works of the authors (4) mentioncd-at the bots Satichonis 
tom of the page. tho, 
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the difficulty arising from the great age of Sanballat, 
and brings him to be cotemporary with Nehemiah, as 
the Scripture history requires. 

SANCHEZ, Francois, called in Latin Sazctzus, 
was of Las Brocas in Spain, and has been dignified by 
his own countrymen with the pompous titles of fe Pere 
dela Langue Latine, et le Docteur de tous les Gens de 
lettres. He wrote, 1. An excellent treatise intitled 
Minerva, or dé Causis Lingue Latine, which was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1714, in 8vo. ‘The authors of 
the Port-Royal Methode dela Langue Latine have been 
much indebted tothis work. 2. The Art of Speaking, 
and the Method of translating Authors. 3. Several 
other learned pieces on grammar. He died in the 
year 1600, in his 77th year. 

We must be careful to distinguish him from another 
rancois Sanchez, wlio died at Toulouse in 1632. This 
Jast was a Portuguese physician who settled at Tou- 
louse, and, though a Christian, was born of Jewish 
parents. He is said-to have.been a man of genius and 
a philosopher. His works have been collected under 
the title.of Opera Medica. Hts. gunctt sunt tractatus 
guidam philosophict non insubtiles.. They were printed 
at l’oulouse in 1636. 

SANCHONIATHO, a Phenician philosopher and 
historian, who is said to have flourished before the Tro- 
jan war about.the time of Semiramis. Of this most 
ancient writer, the only remains extant are sundry 
fragments of cosmogony, and of the history ofthe gods 
and first mortals, preserved by Eusebius and Theo- 
doret ; botli of whom speak of Sanchoniatho as an ac- 
curate and faithful historian ; and the former’ adds, 
that his work, which was translated by Philo-Byblius 
from the Phenician into the Greek language, contains 
many things relating to the history of tle Jews which 
deserve great credit, both because they agree with the 
Jewish writers, and because the autlior received these 
particulars from the annals of Hierombalus, a priest of 
the god Jao. 

Several modern. writers,. however, of great Jearning, 
have called in question the very existence of Sanchonia- 
tho, and have .contended, with mucli plausibility, that 
the fragments which Eusebius adopted as genuine upon 
the authority of Porphyry,. were forged by that author 
or the pretended translator Philo, from enmity to the 
Christians, and that the Pagans might have something 
to show of equal antiquity with the books of Moses. 
These opposite opinians have. produced a controversy 
that has filled volumes, and of which.our limjts would 
hardly admit of an abstract. We shall therefore in few 
words state what tous appears to be thetruth, and refer 


such of our.readers as are desiraus of fuller information ~ 


(A) Bochart, Scaliger,. Vossius, Cumberland, Dodwell, Stillingfleet, Mosheim’s Cudworth, and Warburton. 

(s) Of these there are indeed several proofs. Philo makes Sanchoniathe speak. of Byblus as the most an-. 
cient city of Phenicia, which, in all probability, it was not. We read in the book of Judges of Berith or Bery- 
zus, the city where Sanchoniatho-himself lived; but not of Byblus, which was the native city of Philo, and to» 
which he is therefore partial. He makes him likewise talk of the Greeks at a period long before any of the: 


Grecian states were known or probably peopled. .. 


The controversy respecting. Sanchoniatho resolves = | 
itself into two questions. |. Was there in reality such 
awriter? 2. Was he of the very remote antiquity 
which his translator claims for him ? 

That there was- really such a writer, and that the 
fragments preserved by Eusebius are indeed parts of his | 
history, interpolated perhaps by the translator (3), we | 
are compelled to believe by the following reasons. Eu- 
sebius, who admitted them into: his work as authentic, 
was one of the most learned men of liis age, and a di- 
ligent searcher into antiquity. His conduct at the Ni- 
cene cauncil shows, thaton every subject hethought for 
himself, neither biassed by authority to the one side, nor 
carried over by the rage of innovation to the other. He 
had better means than any modern writer can have of 
satisfying himself with respect to the authenticity of a 
very extraordinary work, which had then but lately 
been translated into the Greek language, and made 
generally known ; and there is nothing in the work it- : 
self, or at least in those parts of it which he has pre- 
served, that could induce a wise and good man to ob- 
trude it-upon.the public as genuine, had he himself | 
suspected it to be spurious. Too many of the Chris. | 
tian fathers were indeed very credulous, and ready to | 
admit the authenticity of writings without duly weigh- 
- but then such writings | 
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ing the merits of: their claim ; 

were always believed to be favourable to the Christian 

cause, and inimical to the cause of Paganism. That | 

no man of common sense could suppose the cosmogony Wi 

of Sanchoniatho favourable to the cause of revealed : 

religion, a farther proof cannot be requisite than what 

is furnished by the following extract. | 
‘“‘ He supposeth, or affirms, thatthe principles ofthe == 

universe were a dark and windy air, or a wind made of | 

dark air, and a.turbulens evening chaos ; and that these 

things..were boundless, and for a leng time had no 

bound or figure. But when this wind fell in love with | 

his own principles, and a mixture was made¢, that mix~ [4 

ture was.called desire ox cupid (7ob0s.) | 
‘¢- This mixture completed, was. the beginning of i 

the.fxsiees)-making of all things. But that wind did 

not know its own production ; and of this, with that: 

wind was.begotten Mot, which some call Mua, others. 


the putrefaction of-a watery mixture. And of this | 
came all the seed of this-building, and the generation | : 
of the universe. if 


‘¢ But there-were certain animals, which had no - 
sense, out of which were begotten intelligent avimals, 
and were called Aophesemin, that is, the spies or over- 
seers of Heaven; and were formed alike in the shape 
ofanegg. Thus shone out Mot,.the sun and. the 
moon, the less and the greater stars. 

‘“« And the air.shining thoroughly with light, by its 

| fiery 
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ichonia- ficry influence on the sea and earth, winds were begot- 


ten, and clouds and great defluxions of the heavenly 
waters. And, when all these things first were parted, 
and were separated from their proper place by the heat 
of the sun, then all mct again in the air, and dash- 
ed against one anothcr, and were broken to pieces ; 
whence thunders and lightnings were made: and at 
the stroke of these thunders the fore-mentioned intel- 
ligent animals were awakened, and frighted with the 
sound ; and male and female stirred in the earth and 
in the sea: This is the generation of animals. 

‘“* After these things our author (Sanchoniatho) 
goes on saying: ‘ These things are written in the Cos- 
mogony of T'aautus, and in his memoirs ; and out of the 
conjectures and surer natural signs which his mind 
saw, and found out, and wherewith he hath enlight- 
ened us.’ ” 

‘** Afterwards declaring the names of the winds, zorth 
and south and the rest, he makes this cpilogue. ‘ But 
these first men consecrated the plants shooting out of 
the earth, and judged them gods, and worshipped 
them; upon whom they themselves lived, and all their 
posterity and all before them: to these they made their 
meat and drink offerings.’ Then he concludes: 
‘ these were the devices of worship agreeing with the 
weakness and want of boldness in their minds.’ ” 

Let us suppose Eusebius to have been as weak and 
credulous as the darkest monk in the darkest age of 
Europe, a supposition which no man will make who 
knows any thing of the writings of that eminent histo- 
rian; what could he see in this senseless jargon, which 
even a dreaming monk would think of employing in 
support of Christianity? Eusebius calls it, and calls it 
truly, direct atheism ; but could he imagine that an 
ancient system of atheism would contribute so much 
to make the Pagans of his age admit as divine revcla- 
tions the books of the Old and New Testaments, that 
he should be induced to adopt, without examination, 
an impudent forgery, not 200 years old, as genuine 
remains of the most remote antiquity ? 

If this Phenician cosmogony be a fabrieation of Por- 
phyry, or of the pretended translator, it mustsurely have 
been fabricated forsome purpose ; butit is impossible for 


“usto conceive what purpose either of thesewriters could 


have intended to serve by forging a system so extrava- 
gantly absurd. Porphyry, though an enemy to the 
Christians, was not an atheist, and would never have 
thought of making an atheist of him whom he meant 
to obtrude upon the world as the rival of Moses... His 
own principleswere those of the Alexandrian Platonists ; 
and had he been the forger of the works which bear 
the name of Sanchoniatho, instead of the incomprehen- 
sible jargon about dark wind, evening chaos, Mot, the 
overseers of heaven inthe shape of an egg, and animation 
proceeding from the sound of thunder, we should doubt- 
less have been amused with refined speculations con- 
cerning the operations of the Demiurgus and the other 
persons in the Platonic Triad... See PLATonism and 
Porpuyry. 


stians were too much attached to allegories themselves Séclionize- 
to rcst their objections to Paganism on such a founda-_ 
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tion: what they objected to that system was, the immo- 
ral stories told of the priests. To this the Pagan priests 
and philosophers replied, that these stories were only 
mythologte allegories, which veiled all the great truths of 
Theology, Ethics, and Physics. The Chrtstians said, 
this could not be ; for that the stories of the gods had’ 
a substantial foundation in fact, these gods being only 
dead men deified, who, in life, had like passions and in- 
firmities with other mortals. This then was the objec- 


tion which the forger of the works of Sanchoniatho» 


had to remove, if he really forged them in support of 
Paganism; but, instead of doing so, he gives the genea- 
logy and history of all the greater gods, and shows, that 
they were mcn deified after death for the exploits, some 


of them grossly immoral, which they had performed in ° 


this world. We have elsewhere (PoLtyrueiss,: N° 17.) | 
given his account of the deification of Chrysor, and Oz- 
ranos, and Ge, and Hypsistos, and Muth; but our-read- 
ers may not perhaps be ill pleased to accompany him 
through the history of Ouranos and Cronus, two of his 
greatest gods; whence it will appear how little his 
writings are calculated to support the tottering cause 
of Paganism against the objections which were then 
urged to it by the Christian apologists... 

‘‘ Ouranos (says he), taking the:kingdom of his fa- 
ther, married-Ge lis sister, and by her had four sons:; 
Llus, who is called Cronus ; Betylus;. Dagon, who is Si-- 


ton, or the god of corn ; and Allas. But by other wives : 


Ouranos had much issue, wherefore Ge being grieved at | 
it and jealous, reproached Ouranos, so as they parted 
from each other. But Ouranos, though he parted from- 
her, yet by force invading her, and lying with her when | 
he listed, went away again; and he alse attempted to 
ki!l the children he had by her. Ge also often defend. 
ed or avenged herself, gathcring auxiliary powers unto - 
her.. But wnen Cronus came to man’s age, using Ter- 


mes Trismegistus as his counsellor and assistant (for he - 


was his secretary), he opposed his father Ouranos, | 
avenging his mother. But Cronus had children, Per- 
sephone and Athena; the former dicd a virgin, but by 
the counsel of the latter Athena, and of Hermes, Cro- - 
nus made of iron a scymitar-and aspear. Then Her-- 
mes, speaking to the assistants of Cronus with enchant- 


ing words, wrought in them a kcen desire to fight - 
against Ouranos in the behalf of Ge; and thus Cronus - 
warring against Ouranos, drove him out of his kingdom, . 
In the : 
fight was taken a well-beloved concubine of: Ouranos - 


and succeeded in the imperial power or office. 


big. with child.. Cronus gave her in marriage to Da-: 
gon, and she brought forth at lis house what she had 


in her womb by Ouranos, and called him Demaroon. - 


After these things Cronus builds.a wall round about 


his house, and founds Byblus the first city in Phenicia. . 


Afterwards Cronus, suspecting his own brother Atlas, 


with the advice of Hermes, throwing him into a deep « 


hole of the earth, there buried him, and having a son 
called Sadid, he despatched him with his own sword, 


tho, 


having a suspicion of him, and-deprived his own son of - 
life with his own hand. He also cut off the head of © 
his own daughter, so that all the gods were amazed at - 
the mind of Cronus. But in proccss of time, Ouranos.- 
being in flight, or banishment, sends his daughter A- - 
starte, with two other sisters Rhea and Dione, to =. 

Ole! 


‘.Crt. Father Simon of the oratory imagines * that the 
Bi purpose for which the history of .Sanchoniatlho was 
~~ forged, was to support Paganism, by taking from it its 

| mythology and allegories, which were perpetually ob- 
| jected to it by the Christian writers; but this learned 
man totally mistakes the matter... The primitive Chri- 


Sanchonia- 
tho. 


* Apud Eu- sister and wife. 


seb. Prap. 
divans. 
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off Cronus by deceit, whom Cronus taking, made wives 
of these sisters. Ouranos, understanding this, sent 
Fimarmene and Hore, Fateand Beauty, with otheraux- 
iliaries, to war against him: but Cronus, having gained 
the affections of these also, kept them with himself. 
Moreover, the god Ouranos devised Betulia, contriv- 
ing stones that moved as having life. But Cronus be- 
gat on Astarte seven daughters called Titanides or Arte- 
mides; and lie begat on Rhea seven sons, the youngest 
of whom, as soon as he was born, was consecrated a god. 
Also by Dione he had daughters, and by Astarte more- 
aver two sons, Pothos and Eros, i.e. Cupid and Love. 
But Dagon, after he had found out bread corn, and 
the plough, was called Zeus Aratrius. To Sydyc, or 
the just, one of the Titanides bare Asclepius. Cronus 
had also in Perea three sons, 1. Cronus his father’s 
namesake. 2. Zeus Belus. 3. Apollo.” 

Is it conceivable, that a writer so acute as Porphyry, 
or indeed that any man of common sense, either in his 
age or in that of Philo, would forge a book filled with 
such stories as these, in order to remove the Christian 
objections to the immoral characters of the Pagan divi- 
nities? The very supposition is impossible to be made. 
Nor let any one imagine that Sanchoniatho is here 
writing allegorically, and by his tales of Ouranos, and 
Ge and Cronus, is only personifying the heaven, the 
earth, and time. On the contrary, he assures us, that 
Ouranos, or Epigeus, or Autochthon (for he gives him 
all these names ), was the son of one Eliaun or Hypsistos, 
who dwelt about Byblus, and that from him the element 
which is over us was called heaven, on account of its 
excellent beauty, as the earth was named Ge after his 
And his translator is very angry * with 
the Neotoric Greeks, as he calls them, because that 


4 . — 
fib. inenget by a great deal of force and straining, they laboured 


+ Geogr. 
Sac. p. 2. 
book 2. lib. 
2. cap. 17. 


to turn all the stories of the gods into allegories and 
physical diseourses.”’ This proves unanswerably, that 
the author of this book, whoever he was, did not mean 
to veil the great truths of religion under the eloak of 
mythologic allegories; and therefore, if it was forged by 
Porphyry in support of Paganism, the forger so far mis- 
took the state of the question between him and his ad- 
versaries, that he eontrived a book, which, if admitted 
to be aneient, totally overthrew his own cause. 

The next thing to de inquired into with respect to 
Sanchoniatho is his antiquity. Did he really live and 
write at so early a period as Porphyry and Philo pre- 
tend? We think he did not; and what contributes not 
a little to confirm us in our opinion, is that mark of na- 
tional vanity and partiality, common to after-times, in 
making thesacred mysteries of his own country original, 
and conveyed from Phenicia into Egypt. This, how- 
ever, furnishes an additional proof that Porphyry was 
not the forger of the work ; for he well knew that the 
mysteries had their origin in Egypt (see Mysrerizs), 
and would not have fallen into such a blunder. He is 
guilty, indeed, of a very great anachronism, when he 
makes Sanelioniatho eontemporary with Semiramis, 
and yet pretends that what he writes of the Jews is 
compiled from the records of Hierombalus the priest of 
the god Jao; for Bochart has made it appear in the 
highest degree probable, + that Hterombalus or Je- 
romb-baal is the Jerub-baal or Gideon of Scripture. 

Between the reign of Semiramis aud the Trojan war a 
period elapsed of uear 800 years, whereas Gideon flou- 
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rished not above seventy years before the destruction of Sanchon; 
tho, 
sulted the records of Gideon, it by no means follows ““Y* 


Troy. But supposing Sanchoniatho to have really con- 


that he flourished at the same period with that judge of 
Israel. He speaks of the building of Tyre as an an- 


cient thing, while our best chronologers ¢ place It IN ¢ Sealigny 


thetime of Gideon. Indeed, were we certain that any 
writings had been left by that holy man, we should be 
obliged to conclude, that a large traet of time had in- 
tervened between the death of their author and their 
falling into the hands of Sanehoniatho; for, surely, they 
could not, in a short period, have been so completely 
corrupted as to give any eountenance to his impious 
absurdities. His atheistic cosmogony he does not in- 
deed pretend to have got from the annals of the priest 
of Jao, but from records which were deposited in his 
own town of Berytus by Thoth a Phenician philoso- 
pher, who was afterwards made king of Egypt. But 
surely the annals of Gideon, if written by himself, and 
preserved pure to the days of Sanchoniatho, must have 
contained so many trutlis of the Mosaic religion, as 
must have prevented any man of sense from adopting so 
impossible a theory as Thoth’s, though sanctioned by 
the greatest name of profane antiquity. Stillingfleet 
indeed thinks it most probable that Sanchoniatho be- 
came acquainted with the most remarkable passages of 
the life of Jerub-baal from annals written by a Pheni- 
cian pen. He observes, that immediately after the 
death of Gideon, the Israelites, with their usual prone- 
ness to idolatry, worshipped Baal-berith, or the idol of 
Berytus, tlle town in which Sanchoniatho lived ; and 
from this circumstance he coneludes that there must 
have been such an intercourse between the Hebrews 
and Berytians, that in process of time the latter people 
might assume to themselves the Jerub-baal of the for- 
mer, and hand down his actions to posterity as those 
of a priest instead of a great eommander. All this 
may be true; but if so, it amounts to a demonstration 
that the antiquity of Sanchoniatho is not so high by 
many ages as that which is claimed for him by Philo 
and Porphyry, though he may still be more ancient, 


as we think Vossius has proved him to be, * than any * De 7 


have come 672! 
cap. |. 


other profane historian whose writings 
down to us either entire or in fragments. 

But granting the authenticity of Sanehoniatho’s his- 
tory, what, it may be asked, is the value of his frag- 
ments, that we should be at any trouble to aseertain 
whether they be gennine remains of high antiquity, or 
the forgeries of a modern impostor? We answer, with 
the illustrious Stillingfleet, that though these fragments 
contain such absurdities as it would be a disgrace to rea- 
son to suppose credible; though the whole eosmoguny 
isthe grossestsink of atheism ; and though manypersons 
make a figure in the history, whose very existence may 
well be doubted ; yet we, who have in our hands the 
light of divine revelation, may in this dungeon diseover 
many exeellent relics of ancient tradition, whieh throw 
no feeble light upon many passages of holy seripture, as 
they give us the origin and progress of that idolatry 
which was so long the opprobrium of human nature. 
They furnish too a complete refutation of the extra- 
vagant chronology of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
and show, if they be genuine, that the world is indeed 
not older than it is said to be by Moses. We shall con- 
clude the article by earnestly recommending to our 


readers - 
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% onia- readers an attentive perusal of Cumberland’s Sancuo- 
‘0 NIATHO. 


+ 4 SANCROFT, Witziam, archbishop of Canterbu- 
Ly, was born at Fresingfield in Suffolk in 1616; and 
admitted into Emanuel college, Cambridge, in 1633. 
In 1642 he was elected a fellow; and, for refusing to 
take the covenant, was ejected from his fellawship. In 
1660 he was chosen one of the university preachers ; 
and in 1663 was nominated to the deanry of York. 
In 1664 he was installed dean of St Paul’s. In this 
station he set himself with unwearied diligence to re- 
pair the cathedral, till the tire of London in 1666 em- 
ployed his thoughts on the more noble undertaking of 
rebuilding it, toward which he gave 14001. He also 
rebuilt the deanry, and improved its revenue. In 
1668 he was admitted archdeacon of Canterbury, on 
the king’s presentation. In 1677, being now prolo- 
cutur of the convocetion, he was unexpectedly ad- 
_  vaneed to the archhishopric of Canterbury. In 1687 
t he was committed to the Tower, with six other bi- 
shops, for presentmy a petition to the king against 
readi:.g the declaration of indulgence. Upon King 
James II.’s withdrawing himself, he concnrred with 
the lords in a declaration to the prince of Orange for 
a {vee parliament, and due indulgence to tlie Protes. 
tant dissenters. But when that prince and his consort 
were declared kinz and queen, his grace refusing to 
take the oath ro rheir majesties, he was suspended and 
deprived —H_ ‘ived in a very private manner till his 
death in 1693. Hi iearning, integrity, and piety, made 
him an exaited ornament of the church. He published 
a volinne in 1Qmo, entitled Modern Politics, taken from 
Machiavel, Borgia, and other select authors; Familiar 
Letters to Mr North. an 8vo pamphlet ; and three of 
his sertnons were printed together after his death. 
SANCTIFICATION, the act of sanctifying, or 
rendering a thing holy. The reformed divines define 
sanctification to be an act of God’s grace, by which 
a person’s desires and affections are alienated from 
the world ; and by which he is nmiade to die to sin, 
and to jive to righteousiess; or, in other words, to 
feel an abhorrence of all vice, and a love of religion 
and virtue. 
SANCTION, the authority given to a judicial act, 
by which it becomes legal and authentic. 
SANCTORIUS, or Sancrorto, a most ingenious 
and iearned physician, was prafessor in the university 
of Padua, in the beginning of the 17th century. He 
contrived a kind of statical chair, by means of which, 
after estimating the aliments received, and the sensi- 
ble discharges, he was enabled to determine with great 
exactness the quantity of insensible perspiration, as 
well as what kind of victuais and drink increased or 
diminished it. On these experiments he erected a 
curious system, which he published under the title of 
De Medicina Statica; which is translated into Eng- 
lish by Dr Quincy. Sanctorius published several other 
treatises, which showed great abilities and learning. 
SANCTUARY, among the Jews, also called Sanc 
tum sanctorum, or Holy of holies, was the holiest and 
most retired part of the temple of Jerusalem, in which 
the ark of the covenant was preserved, and into which 
none but the high-priest was allowed to enter, and 
that only once a year, to intercede for the people. 
Some distinguish the sanctuary from the sanctum 
3 


sanctcrum, and maintain that the whole temple was San 
called the sanctuary. 3 

To try and examine any thing by the weight of the 
Sanctuary, is to examine it by a just and equal scale ; 
because, among the Jews, it was the custom of the 
priests to keep stone weights, to serve as standards 
for regulating all weights by, though these were not 
at all different from the royal or profane weights. 

Sanctuary, in the Romish church, is also used for 
that part of the church in which the altar is placed, 
encompassed with a rail or ballustrade. 

SANCTUARY, In our ancient customs, the same with 
ASYLUM. 

SAND, in Natural History, properly denotes small 
particles of siliceous stones. Sands are subject to be 
variously blended, both with different substances, as 
that of tales. &c.; and hence, as well as from their 
various colours, are subdivided into, 1. White sands, 
whether pure or mixed with other arenaceaus or he- 
terogeneous particles ; of all which there are several 
kinds, differing no less in the fineness of their particles 
than in the different degrees of colour, from a bright 
and shining white, to a brownish, yellowish, greenish, 
&c. white. 2. The red and reddish sands, both pure 
and impure. % The yellow sands, whether pure or 
mixed, are also very numerous. 4. The brown sands, 
distinguished in the same manner. 5. The black 
sands, of which there are only two varieties, viz. a 
fine shining grayish-black sand, and another of a fine 
shining reddish-black colour. 6. The green kind: of 
which there is only one known species, viz. a coarse 
variegated dusky green sand, common in Virginia. 

Sand is of great use in the glass manufacture; a 
white kind of sand being employed for inaking of the 
white glass, and a coarse grzenish-looking sand for 
the green glass. 

In agriculture it seems to be the office of sand to ren- 
der unctuous or clayey earthis fertile, and fit to support 
vegetables, by making them more open and 1+:'se. 

Savo-Bags, in the ait of war. See Sucks of 
Earth. 

Sand-Err. See Am™MopyteEs, IcHtHYOLOoGY Ine 
dex. 

Savp-Floods, a name given to the motion of sard so 
common in the deserts of Arabia. Mr Bruce gives the 
following accurate description of some that he saw in 
travelling threugh that long and dreary desert. -‘ At 
one o’cluck (says he) we alighted among some acacia 
trees at Waadi el Halboub, having gone twenty-one 
miles. We were here at once surprised and terrified by 
a sight surely one of the most magnificent in the world. 
In that vast expanse of desert from west and to north- 
west of us, we saw a number of prodigious pillars of sand 
at different distances, at times moving with great celeri- 
ty, at others stalking on with a majestic slowness: at ine 
terv:ls we thought they were coming in a few minutes 
to overwhelm us; and small quantitics of sand did ac- 
tually more than once reach us. Again they would 
retreat so as to be almost out-of sight, their rops reach- 
ing to the very clouds. There the tons often separated 
from the bodies; and these, once disjoined, dispersed 
in the air, and did not appear more. Sometinies they 
were broken near the middle, as if struck with a large 
cannon shot. About noon they began to advance with 
considerable swiftness upon us, the wind being very 

strong 


as 


“Sand. 


-I believe, within less than two miles. 


SA 
strong at north. [leven of them ranged alongside of 
ns about the distance of three miles. ‘The greatest 


- diameter of the largest appeared to me at that distance 
.as if it would measure ten feet. 


They retired from 
us with a wind at south-east, leaving an impression 
upon my mind to which I ean give no name, though 
surely one ingredient in it was fear, with a eonsider- 
able deal cf wonder and astonishment. It was in vain 
to think of flying, the swiftest horse or fastest sailing 
ship could be of no use to carry us out of this dan- 
ger; and the full persuasion of this rivetted me as if 
to the spot where I stood, and let the camels gain on 
me so mueh in my state of lameness, that it was with 
soine difheulty I eould overtake them. ”— 

‘« The same appearance of movingpillars of sand pre- 
sented themselves to us this day, in form and disposition 
like those we had seen at Waadi Halboub, only they 
seemed to be more in number and less in size. They 
came several times in a direetion close upon us, that is, 
They began im- 
mediately after sunrise, like a thiek wood, and almost 
darkened the sun: his rays shising through them for 
near an hour, gave them an appearanee of pillars of fire. 
Our people now beeame-desperate: the Greek shricked 
out, and said it was the day of judgment; Ismael pro 
nounced it to be hell: and the Tucorories, that the 
world was-‘onfire. I asked. Idris, if ever he had before 
seen sueh a sight? He said lie had often seen them as 
terrible, though never worse ; but what he feared most 
was that extreme redness in the air, which was a sure 
presage of the coming of the simoom.” See Simoom. 

The flowing of sand, though far from being so tre- 
mendous and hurtful-as in Arabia, is of very bad con- 
sequences in this country, as many valuable pieces of 
land have thus been entirely lost ; of whieh we give 
the following instanees from Mr Pennant, together 
with a probable means of preventing them in future. 
<¢ ] have more than once (says he), on the eastern 


-coasts of Scotland, observed the ealamitous state of 


several extensive traets, formerly in a most flourish 
ing condition, at present covered with sands, unstable 
as those of the deserts of Arabia. The parish of Tur- 
vie, in the county of Aberdeen, is now reduced to two 
farms, and above 500/. a year lost to the Errol family, 
as appears by the oath of the faetor in 1600, made 
before the eourt of session, to aseertain the minister’s 
salary. Not a vestige is to be seen of any buildings, 


- unless a fragment of the ehureh. 


‘¢ The estate of Coubin, near Forres, is another me- 
Jancholy instance. ‘This traet was onee worth 3004. 
a year, at this time overwhelmed with sand. This 
strange inundation was still in motion in 1769, chief 
ly when a strong wind prevailed. Its motion is so ra- 
pid, that I have been assured, that an apple-tree has 
been so covered with it in one season, that only the 
very summit appeared. This distress was brought on 


about ninety years ago, and was occasioned by the’ 


cutting down some trees, and pulling up the bent or 
star which grew on the sand hills; which at last gave 
rise to the act of 15 George III. e¢. 33. to prohibit 
the destruction of this useful plant. 

“ T beg leave to suggest to the public.a possible 
means of putting a stop to these destructive ravages. 
Providence hath kindly formed this plant to grow only 


_in puresand. Mankind was left to make, in after-times, 
] 
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an application of it suitable to their wants. The sand- Sand, 
hills, on a portion of the Flintshire shores, in the pa- Sandal 
rish of Llanasa, are eovered with it naturally, and > 


| 


kept firm in their place. The Dutch perhaps owe the 
existenee of part at least of their country to the sow- 
ing of iton the modile solum, their sand-banks. 

‘* My humane and amiable friend, the late Benjamin 
Stillingfleet, Esq.recommended the sowing of this plant 
on the sandy wilds of Norfolk, that its matted roots 
migh prevent the deluges of sand whieh that eountry 
experiences. It has beenalready remarked, that where- 
soever this plant grows, the salutary effects are soon ob- 
served to follow. A single plant will fix the sand, and 
gather it into a hilloek ; these hilloeks, by the inerease 
of vegetation, are formed into larger, till by degrees 
a barrier is made often against the encroachments of 
the sea; and might as often prove preventive of the 
calamity in question. 1 eannot, therefore, but recom- 
mend the trial ta the inhabitants of many parts of 
North Britain. The plant grows in most places near 
the sea, and is known to the Highlanders by the name 
of murah; to the English by that of dent-star,mat. grass, 
or marram. Linneeus calls it arundo arenaria. The 
Dutch call it helm. This plant hath stiff and sharp- 
pointed leaves, growing like a rush, a foot and a half 
long: the roots both creep and penetrate deeply into 
their sandy beds: the stalk bears an ear five or six 
inehes long,not unlike rye; the seeds are small, brown, 
and roundish. By good fortune, as old Gerard ob- 
serves, no cattlewill eat or touch thisvegetable, allotted 
for other purposes, subservient to theuse of mankind. ” 

Sano-Piper. See Trixnca, Orniruo.Locy /ndez. 

Sanp-Sfone, a eompound stone, of which there are 
numerous varieties, arising not only from a difference 
of external appearance, but also in the nature and 
proportions of the constituent parts. See GEoLocy 
Index. | 

There is a singular variety of sand-stone, which 
consists of small grains of hard quartz whieh strike 
fire with steel united with some micaceous partieles. 
This variety is flexible and elastie, the flexibility de- 
pending on the micaceous part and softness of the 
gluten with which the partieles are cemented. This 
elastie stone is brought from Brazil. There are also 
two tables of white marble, kept in the palace of Bor- 
ghese at Rome, whieh have the same property. But 
the sparry partieles of their substance, though trans- 
parent, are rather soft, and may be easily separated 
by the nail. They effervesce with acids, and there is 
a small mixture of minute partieles of talc or mica. 

Sand-stones are of great use in buildings which are 
required to resist air, water, and fire. Some of them 
are soft in the quarry, but become hard when expos- 
ed totheair. The loose ones are most useful, but the 
solid and hard ones craek in the fire, and take a polish 
when used as grindstones. Stones of this kind ought 
therefore to be nicely examined before they are em- 
ployed for valuable purposes. 

SANDAL, in antiquity, a rich kind of slipper worn 
on the feet by the Greek and Roman: ladies, made of 
gold, silk, or other precious stuff; consisting of a 
sole, with an hollow at one extreme. to embrace the 
ancle, but leaving the upper part of the foot bare. 

SANDAL, is also used for a shoe or slipper worn by 


the pope and other Romish prelates when they — 


S AN 


zndal, It is also the name of a sort of slipper worn by several 
adarach. congregations of reformed monks. 
-y— of no more than a mere leathern sole, fastened with 


This last consists 


latches or buckles, all the rest of the foot being left 
bare. The Capuchins wear sandals; the Recollects, 
clogs; the fornier are of leather, and the latter of 
wood. 

Sanpst- Wood. See SAUNDERS. 

SANDARACH, in Natural History, a very beau- 
tiful native fossil, though too often confounded with 
the common factitious red arsenic, and with the red 
matter formed by melting the common yellow orpi- 
ment. 

It is a pure substance, of a very even and regular 
structure. is throughout of that colour which our dy- 


ers term an orange scarlet, and is considerably trans- 


parent even in the thickest pieces. But though, with 
respect to colour, it has the advantage of cinnabar 
while in the mass, it is vastly inferior to it when both 
are reduced to powder. It is moderately hard, and 
remarkably heavy ; and, when exposed to a moderate 
heat, melts and flows like oil: if set on fire, it burns 
very briskly. ‘ 

It is found in Saxony and Bohemia, in the copper 
and silver mines ; and is sold to the painters, who find 
it a very fine and valuable red: but its virtues or qua- 
lities in medicine are no more ascertained at this time 
than those of the yellow orpiment. 

Gum-SAnDARAcH, is a dry hard resin, usually in the 
form of loose granules, of the size of a pea, a horse-bean, 
or larger ; of a pale whitish, yellow colour, transparent, 
and of a resinous smell, brittle, very inflammable, of an 
acrid and aromatic taste, and diffusing a very pleasant 
smell when burning. It was long the prevailing opinion 
that this gum was obtained from the juniperus commu- 
ms; but this plant does not grow in Africa, in which 
country only sandarach is produced ; for the gum san- 
darach of the shops is brought from the southern pro- 
vinces of the kingdom of Morocco. About six or seven 
hundred quintals of it are exported every year from 
Santa Cruz, Mogador, and Saffy. In the language of 
the country it is called el grassa. The tree which pro- 
duces it is a Thuia, found also by M. Vahl in the king- 
dom of Tunis. It was made known several years ago 
by Dr Shaw, who named it Cypressus fructu quadrival- 
v1, [’quiseti instar articulatis ; but neither of these learn- 
ed mien was acquainted with the economical use of this 
tree; probably because, being not common in the 
northern part of Barbary, the inhabitants find little ad- 
vantage in collecting the resin which exudes from it. 

M. Schousboe (A), who saw the species of thuz in 
question, says that it does not rise to more than the 
height of 20 or 30 feet at most, and that the diameter 
of its trunk does not exceed ten or twelve inches. It 
distinguishes itself, on the first view, from the two other 
Species of the same genus, cultivated in gardens, by hav- 
ing a very distinct trunk, and the figure of a real tree ; 
whereas in the latter the branches rise from the root, 
which gives them the appearance rather of bushes. Its 
branches also are more articulated and brittle. Its 
flowers, which are not very apparent, show themselves 
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in April; and the fruit, which are of a spherical form, 
ripen in September. When a branch of this tree is 
held to the light, it appears to be interspersed with a 
multitude of transparent vesicles which contain the re- 
sin. When these vesicles burst in the summer months, 
a resinous juice exudes from the trunk and branches, as 
is the case in other coniferous trees. This resin is the 
sandarach, which is collected by the inhabitants of the 
country, and carried to the ports, from which it is trans- 
ported to Europe. It is employed in making some 
kinds of sealing-wax, and in different sorts of varnish. 
In 1793 a hundred weight of it cost in Morocco from 
13 to 13} piastres, which make from about 3/. 5s. to 
3/. 7s. 6d. sterling. The duty on exportation was 
about 7s. 6d. sterling per quintal. 

Sandarach, to be good, must be of a bright yellow co- 
lour, pure and transparent. It is an article very difficult 
to be adulterated. Care, however, must be taken, that 
the Moors do not mix with it too much sand. It is 
probable that a tree of the same kind produces the gum 
sandarach of Senegal, whieh is exported in pretty con- 
siderable quantities. 

Pounded Sanpéracu. See Pounce. 

SANDEMANIANS, in ecclesiastical history, a mo- 
dern sect that originated in Scotland about the year 
1728; where it is at this time distinguished by the name 
of Glassites, after its founder Mr John Glass, who was a 
minister of the established church in that kingdom; but 
being charged w'th a design of subverting the national 
covenant, and sapping the foundation of all national 
establishments by the kirk judicatory, was expelled by 
the synod from the church of Scotland. His sentiments 
are fully explained in a tract published at that time, 
intitled, ” The Testimony of the King of Martyrs,” 
and preserved in the first volume of his works. In con- 
sequence of Mr Glass’s expulsion, his adherents formed 
themselves into churches, conformable in their institution 
and discipline to what they apprehended to be the plan 
of the first churches recorded in the New Testament. 
Soon after the year 1755, Mr Robert Sandeman, ari 
elder in one of these churches in Scotland, published a 
series of letters addressed to Mr Hervey, occasioned by 


his Theron and Aspasio; in which he endeavours to. 


show, that his notion of faith is contradictory to the 
scripture account of it, and could only serve to lead 
men, professedly holding the doctrines commonly called 
Calvinistic, to establish their own righteousness upon 
their frames, inward feelings, and various acts of faith. 
In these letters Mr Sandeman attempts to prove, that 
faith is neither more nor less than a simple assent to the 
divine testimony concerning Jesus Christ, recorded in 
the New Testament; and he maintains, that the word 


faith, or belief, is constantly used by the apostles to sig- 


nify what is denoted by it in common discourse, viz. a 
persuasion of the truth of any proposition, and that there 
is no difference between believing any common testimo- 
ny, and believing the apostolic testimony, except that 
which results from the nature of the testimony itself. 
This led the way to a controversy among those who 
were called Calvinists, concerning the nature of justify- 
ing faith ; and those who adopted Mr Sandeman’s no- 
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tion of it, and who took the denomination of Sandema- 
nians, formed themselves into church order, in strict 
fellowship with the churches in Scotland, but holding 
no kind of communion with other churches. The chief 
opinions and practices in which this sect differs from 
other Christians, are, their weekly administration of the 
Lord’s Supper; their love-feasts, of which every mem- 
ber is not only allowed but required to partake, and 
which consist of their dining together at each other’s 
houses in the interval between the morning and after- 
noon service; their kiss of charity used on this occasion, 
at the admission of a new member, and at other times, 
when they deem it to be necessary or proper ; their 
weekly collection before the Lord’s Supper, for the sup- 
port of the poor, and defraying other expenses; mutual 
exhortation ; abstinence from blood and things strang- 
led; washing each other’s feet, the precept concerning 
which, as well as other precepts, they understand lite- 
rally ; community of goods, so far as that every one is 
to consider all that he has in his possession and power as 


liable to the calls of the poor and church; and the un- 


lawfulness of laying up treasures on earth, by setting 
them apart for any distant, future, and uncertain use. 
They allow of public and private diversions, so far as 
they are not connected with circumstances really sinful ; 
but apprehending a lot to be sacred, disapprove ot play- 
ing at cards, dice, &c. They maintain a plurality of 
elders, pastors, or bishops, in each church; and the ne- 
cessity of the presence of two elders in every act of dis- 
cipline, and at the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
In the choice of these elders, want of learning, and 
engagements in trade, &c. are no sufficient objection ; 
but second marriages disqualify for the office; and they 
are ordained by prayer and fasting, imposition of hands, 
and giving the right hand of fellowship. In their dis- 
cipline they are strict and severe; and think themselves 
obliged to separate from the communion and worship of 
all such religious societies as appear to them not to pro- 
fess the simple truth for their only ground of hope, and 
who do not walk in obedience to it. We sliall only 
add, that in every church transaction, they esteem un- 
ammity to be absolutely necessary. From this abstract 
of the account which they have published of their 
tenets and practices, it does not seem to be probable 
that their number should be very considerable. 
SANDERS, adye wood. See SAUNDERs. 

SANDIVER, an old name for a svhitish substance 
which is thrown up from the metal, as it is called, of 
which glass is made; and, swimming on its surface, 
is skimmed off. 

' Sandiver is also plentifully ejected from volcanoes ; 
some is of a fine white, and others tinged bluish or 
yellow. 

Sandiver is said to be detergent, and good for foul- 
nesses of the skin. It is also used by gilders of iron. 

SANDIX, a kind of miniun, or red lead, made of 
ceruse, but much inferior to the true minium. 

SANDOMIR, a city, the capital of a palatinate of 
the same name, in Austrian Poland, on the Vistula. 
The Swedes blew up the castle in 1656 ; and here, in 


1659, was a dreadful battle between the Tartars and 


Russians. It is 84 miles seuth-east of Cracow. Lat. 
49. 26. Long. 20. 10. 


SANDORICUM, a genus of plants belonging to the 
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decandria class; and in the natural method ranking un. Sandor 
(=) 7 


der the 23d order, 7'rihilatz. See Botany Index. 


SANDPU, or Saneoo, the vulgar name of a river =. 
ia the East Indies, witch is one of the largest in the, 


world; but it is better known by that of Burrampooter. 
Of this most majestic body of waters we have the fol- 
lowing very animated account in Maurice’s Indian An- 
tiquities. An object equally novel and grand now 
claims our attention; so novel, as not to have been 
known to Europeans in the real extent of its magnifi- 
cence before the year 1765, and so awfully grand, that 
the astonished geographer, thinking the language of 
prose inadequate to convey his conception, has had 
recourse to the more expressive and energetic lan- 
guage of poetry: but 


—scarce the Muse herself 

Dares stretch her wing o'er this enormous mass 
Of rushing waters ; to whose dread expanse, __ 
Continuous depth, and wond’rous length of course, 
Our floods are rills. 7 


“ This stupendous object is the Burrampooter, a word 
which in Shanscrit signifies the son of Brahma ; for no 
meaner origin could be assigned to so wonderful a pro- 
geny. This supreme monarch of Indian rivers derives 
its source from the opposite side of the same mountain 
from which the Ganges springs, and taking a bold 


‘sweep towards the east, in a line directly opposite to the 


course of that river, washes the vast country of Tibet, 
where, by way of distinction, it is denominated Sanpoo, 
or the river. Winding with a rapid current through 
Tibet, and, for many a league, amidst dreary deserts 
and regions remote from the habitations of men, it wa- 
ters the borders of the territory of Lassa, the residence 
of the grand Lama; and then deviating with a come- 
tary irregularity, from an east to a south-east course, 
the mighty wanderer approaches within 200 miles of the 
western frontiers of the vast empire of China. From 
this point its more direct path to the ocean lay through 
the gulf of Siam; but with a desultory course peculiar 
to itself, it suddenly turns to the west through Assam, 
and enters Bengal on the north-east quarter. Circling 
round the western point of the Garrow mountains, the 
Burrampooter now takes a southern direction ; and for 
60 miles before it meets the Ganges, its sister in point 
of origin, but not its rival in point of magnitude, glides 
majestically along in a stream which is regularly from 


four to five miles wide, and, but for its freshness, Mr. 


Rennel says, might pass for an arm of the sea. About 
4.0 miles from the ocean these mighty rivers unite their 
streams ; but that gentleman is of opinion that their 
junction was formerly higher up, and that the accumu. 
lation of two such vast bodies of water, scooped out the 
amazing bed of the Megna lake. 


not exceeded, either in the old or the new hemisphere. 


So stupendous is that body of water, that it-has formed: 


a gulf of such extent as to contain islands that rival our 
Isle of Wight in size and fertility; and with such re- 
sistless violence does it rush into the ocean, that <n 
the rainy season the sea itself, or at least its surface, 

is perfectly fresh for many leagues out. ”’ 
SANDS, Goopwin, or Godwin, are daa _ 
anks 


Their present.con- | 
flux is below Luckipoor; and by that confluence a body ' 
of fresh running water is produced, hardly equalled, and — 
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ands, banks lying off the coast of Kent in England. See 
ndwich. KENT. | 
ny SANDWICH, a town of Kent, and one of the 


einque ports, having the title of an earldom. It con- 
sisted of 1398 houses in 1801, most of them oid, and 
built with wood, though there are a few new ones built 
with brick and flints. The town is walled round, and 
also fortified with ditehes and ramparts; but the walls 
are much decayed, on account of the harbour being 
so choked up with sand that a ship of 100 tons bur- 
then eannot get in. ‘The number of inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the census of 1801, was 6506 ; but in the 
eensus for 1811, the number given is 2735, which is 
probably anerror. KE. Long. 1.20. N. Lat. 51.20. 
Sanpiwicu Islands, a group of islands in the South 
sea, lying near New Ireland, were among the last disco- 
veries of Captain Cook, who so named them in honour 
of the earl of Sandwich, under whose administration 
these discoveriesweremade. They consistof 11 islands, 
extending in latitude from 18.54. to 22.15. N. and in 
longitude fron 150. 54. to 160. 24. W. They are call- 
ed by the natives Ownynger, Mower, Rana, Afo- 
rotot, TAmoorowa, Woanoo, Atool, Neeheeheow, 
Oreehoua, Morotinne, and Taioora, all inhabited ex- 
eept the two last. An account of the most remarkable 
of which will be found in their alphabetieal order, in 
their proper places in this work. ‘The climate of these 
islands differs very little from that of the West Indies in 
the sanie latitude, though perhaps more temperate; and 
there are no traces of those violent winds and hurricanes, 
whieh render the stormy months in the West Indies so 
dreadful. There is also more rain at the Sandwich 
isles, where the mountainous parts being generally en- 
veloped in a cloud, successive showers fall in the inland 
parts, with fine weather, and a elcar sky, on. the sca 
shore. Hence it is, that few of those inconveniences, to 
which many tropical countries are subject, either from 
heat or moisture, are experienced herc. The winds, in 
the winter months, are generally from cast -south-east to 
north-east.. ‘The vegetable productions are nearly the 
same as those of the other islands in this ocean; but the 
taro root is here of a superior quality. The bread-fruit 
trees thrive not in such abundance as in the rich plains 
of Otaheite, but produce double the quantity of fruit. 
The sugar-canes are ofa very unusual size, some of them 
measuring 1] inches and a quarter in circumference, and 
having 14. feet eatable. There is also a root of a brown 
colour, shaped like a yam, and from six to ten pounds | 
in weight, the juice of which is very sweet, of a pleasant 
taste, and is an excellent substitute for sugar. The 
quadrupeds are confined to the three usual sorts, hogs, 
dogs, and rats. The fowls are also of the common 
sort; and the birds are beautiful and numerous, though 
not various. Goats, pigs, and European seeds, were 
left by Captain Cook ; but the possession of the goats 
soon gave rise to a contest between two districts, in 
which the breed was entirely destroyed. The inhabi-. 
tants are undoubtedly of the same race that possesses the 
islands south of the equator ; and in their persons, lan- 
guage, customs, and manners, approach nearer to the 
New Zealanders than to their less distant neighbours, 
either of the Society or Friendly Islands. They are in 
general about the middle size, and well-made ; they 
walk very gracefully, run nimbly, and are capable of | 
bearing very great fatigue. Many of both sexes have 


fine open countenances ; and the women in particular Sandwicit.. 
have good eyes and teeth, with a sweetness and sensibi- ~~ 


and lashed to the bottom part. 
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lity of look, that render them very engaging. ‘There is 
one peculiarity, characteristic of every part of these 
islands, that even in the handsomest faces there is a ful- 
ness of the nostril, without any flatness or spreading of 
the nose. They suffer their beards to grow, and wear 
their hair after various fashions. The dress of botli men 
and women nearly resemble those of New Zealand, and 
both sexes wear necklaces of small varicgatcd shells. 
Tattowing the body is practised by every colony of this. 
nation. The hands and arms of the women are also 
very neatly marked, and they have the singular custom: 
of tattowing the tip of the tongue. Like the New Zea- 
landers, they have adopted the method of Jiving toge- 
ther in villages, containing from 100 to 200 houses, 
built pretty closely togcther, without any order, and 
having a winding path between them. ‘They are ge- 
nerally flanked, towards the sca, with detached walls, 
whieh are meant both for shelter and defence. These. 
walls consist of loose stones, and the inabitants are very 
dexterous in shifting them suddenly to sueh places as 
the direction of the attack niay require. 
the hills, or surrounding eminences, they have also ilitle 
holes, or eaves, the eutraice to which is also secured 
by a fence of the same kind. 
retreat in eases of extremity, and may be defended by 


a single person against several assailants. Their houses 


are of different sizes, some of them being large and com- 
modious, from 40 to 50 feet long, and trom 20 to 30 
broad ; while others are mere hovels. ‘The food of the 


lower class consists principally of fish and vegetables, to. 


which the people of higher rank add the flesh of dogs 
and hogs. The manncr of spending their time admits 
of little variety. They rise with the sun, and, after en- 
joying the cool of the evening, retire to rest, afew hours 
after sunset. The making of canoes, mats, &c. forms 
the occupations of the men ; the women are employed 
in manufacturing cloth, and the servants are principaily 


engaged in the plantations and fishing. Their idle hours’ 


are filled up with various amusements, such as dancing 
boxing, wrestling, &c. ‘Their agriculture and navi- 
gation bear a great resemblance to those of the South- 
seaislands. Their plantations, which are spread over 
the whole seéa-coast, consist of the taro, or. eddy-root, 
and sweet potatoes, with plants of the cloth-trees set in 
rows. ‘The bottoms of their canoes are of a single pieec 
of wood, hollowed out to the thickness of an inch, and 
brought to a point at each end. _ The sides consist of 
three boards, cach about an inch thick, ncatly fitted. 
Some of their double 
canocs measure 70 fect in length, three and a half in 
depth, and twelve in breadth. Their cordage, fish- 
hooks, and fishing-tackle, differ but little from those of 
the othcr islands. Among thciy arts must not be forgot- 
ten that of making salt, which they have in great abun- 
dance, and-ofa good quality. ‘Their instruments of war 
are spears, daggers, clubs, and slings ; and tor defen- 
sive armour they wear strong mats, which.are not easily 
penetrated by such weapons as theirs. As the islands 
are not united under one sovereign, wars are frequent 
among them, whieh, no doubt, contribute greatly to 
reduee the number of inhabitants, which, according to 
the proportion assigned to each island, does not exceed 
400.000. The same system of subordination prevails 
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here as at the other islands, the same absolute autho- 
rity on the part of the chiefs, and the same unresist- 
ing submission on the part of the people. The go- 
vernment is likewise monarchical and hereditary. At 
Owhyhee there is a regular society of priests living by 
themselves, and distinct in all respects from the rest 
of the people. Human sacrifices are here frequent ; 
not only at the commencement of a war, or any signal 
enterprise, but the death of every considerable chief 
Notwith- 
standing the irreparable loss in the death of Captain 
Cook, who was here murdered through sudden resent- 
ment and violence, they are acknowledged to be of the 
most mild and affectionate disposition. They live in 
the utmost: harmony and friendship with each other ; 
and in hospitality to strangers they are not exceeded 
even by the inhabitants of the Friendly Islands. Their 


natural capacity seems, in no respect, below the com- 


mon standard of mankind; and their improvements in 
agriculture, and the perfection of their manufactures, 
are certainly adequate to the circumstances of their si- 
tuation, and the natural advantages which they enjoy. 

SANDYS, Sir Epwin, second son of Dr Edwin 
Sandys, archbishop of York, was born about 1561, and 
educated at Oxford under Mr Richard Hooker, author 
of the Ecclesiastical Polity. In 1581 he was collated 
to a prebend in the cathedral of York. He travelled 
into foreign countries; and, upon his return, grew fa- 
mous for learning, prudence, and virtue. While he was 
at Paris, he drew up a tract, published under the title 
of Europe Speculum. In 1602, he resigned his pre- 
bend; and, the year following, was knighted by King 
James I., who employed him in several important affairs. 
He was dexterous in any great employment, and a 
good patriot. However, opposing the court with vi- 
gour in the parliament field in 1621, he, with Mr Sel- 
den, was committed to custody fora month. He died 
in 1629, having bequeatlied 1500/. to the university of 
Oxford, for the endowment of a metaphysical lecture. 

Sanpys, George, brother of the foregoing Sir Ed- 
win, and youngest son of Archbishop Sandys, was born 
in 1577. He was a very accomplished man; tra- 
velled over several parts of Europe and the East; and 
published a relation of his journey in folio, in 1615. 
Ge made an elegant translation of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses ; and conrposed some poetical pieces of his own, 
that were greatly admired in the times of their being 
written. He also paraphrased the Psalms; and has 
left beliind him a Translation, with notes, of one Sa- 
cred Drama, written originally by Grotius, under the 
title of Christus Patiens; on which, and Adamus Exul, 
and Masenius, is founded Lauder's impudent charge 
of piagiarism against our immortal Milton. Our au- 
thor became one of the privy chamber to Charles I., 
and died in 1643. 

SAN FERNANDO, near the entrance of the Golfo 
Dolce, in the Bay of Honduras, in 15 degrees 18 mi- 
nutes north latitude, has lately been fortified by the 
Spaniards, for the purpose of checking the Musquito- 
nien, logwood-cutters, and bay-men. It is a very 
good harbour, with safe anchorage from the north and 
east winds, in eight fathoms water. 

SANGUIFICA TION, in the animal ceconomy, the 
conversion of the chyle into true blood. See Bioop. 

SANGUINARIA, BLoop-worr, a genus of plants 
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belonging to thie polyandria class, and in the natural 
method ranking under the 27th order, Rhaedee. See 
Borany Index. The Indians paint themselves yellow 
with the juice of these plants. 

SANGUISORBA, GREATER wiLD Burnet, a 
genus of plants, belonging to the tetrandria class, and 
in the natural method ranking under the 54th order, 
Miscellanea. See Botany Index. The cultivation 
of this plant has been greatly recommended as food for 
cattle. See BuRNET, AGRICULTURE Index. 

SANHEDRIM, or Sanueprin, from the Greek 
word Zvvedgiv, which signifies a council or assembly of 
persons sitting together, was the name whereby the 
Jews called the great council of the nation, assembled 
in an apartment of the temple of Jerusalem to deter- 
mine the most important affairs both of their church 
and state. This council consisted of seventy senators. 
The room they met in was a rotunda, half of which 
was built without the temple, and half within ; that is, 
one semicircle was within the compass of the temple; 
the other semicircle, they tell us, was built without, 
for the senators to sit in; it being unlawful for any 
one to sit down in the temple. The Nasi, or prince 
of the sanhedrim, sat upon a throne at the end of 
the hall, having his deputy at his right hand, and his 
sub-deputy on his left. The other senators were 
ranged in order on each side. 

The rabbins pretend, that the sanhedrim has always 
subsisted in their nation from the time of Moses down 
to the destruction of the temple by the Romans. ‘They 
date the establishment of it from what happened in the 
wilderness, some time after the people departed from 
Sinai (Numb. xi. 16.), in the year of the world 2514. 
Moses, being discouraged by the continual murmurings 
of the Israelites, addressed himself to God, and desir- 
ed to be relieved, at least, from some part of the bur- 
den of the government. Then the Lord said to him, 
‘* Gather unto me 70 men of the elders of Israel, whom 
thou knowest to be the elders of the people, arid offi- 
cers over them; and bring them unto the tabernacle 
of the congregation, that they may stand there with 
thee: And I will come down and talk with thee there; 
and I will take of the spirit which is upon thee, and 
will put it upon them ; and they sliall bear the burden 
of the people with thee, that thou bear it not thyself 
alone.”” ‘The Lord, therefore, poured out his spirit 
upon these men, who began at that time to prophesy, 
and have not ceased from that time. The sanhedrim 
was composed of 70 counsellors, or rather 72, six out 
of each tribe ; and Moses, as president, made up the 
number 73. To prove the uninterrupted succession of 
the judges of the sanhedrim, there is nothing unat- 
tempted by the partisans of this opinion. They finda 
proof where others cannot so much as perceive any ap- 
pearance or shadow of it. Grotius may be consulted 
in many places of his commentaries, and in his first 
book De jure belli et pacis, c. 3. art. 20. and Selden de 
Synedrits veterum Hebreorum. Also, Calmet’s Dis- 
sertation concerning the polity of the ancient Hebrews, 
printed before his Comment upon the Book of Num- 
bers. 

As to the personal qualifications of the judges of this 
bench, their birth was to be untainted. ‘They were 
often taken from the race of the priests or Levites, oz 
out of the number of the inferior judges, or —- the 
esser 
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ihedrim. Jesser sanhedrim, which consisted only of 23 judges.— 
-v—— They were to be skilful in the law, as well traditional as 
written. They were obliged to study magic, divination, 
fortune-telling, physic, astrology, arithmetic, and lan- 
guages. The Jews say, they were to know tothe num- 
ber of 70 tongues; that is, they were to know all the 


time of their utter extinction. And this is the ac-5@mhedrim, 


count the Jews themselves give us of the sanhedrim. . 

But the learned do not agree with them in all this. 
Father Petau fixes the beginning of the sanhedrim not 
till Gabinius was governor of Judea, who, according 
to Josephus, erected tribunals in the five principal ci- 
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tongues, for the Hebrews acknowledged but 70 in all, 
. and perhaps this is too greatanumber. Eunuchs were 
excluded from the sanhedrim becsuse of their cruelty, 
usurers, decrepid persons, players at games of chance, 
such as had any bodily deformities, those that had 
brought up pigeons to decoy others to their pigeon- 
houses, and those that made a gain of their fruits in 
the sabbatical year. Some also exclude the high-priest 
and the king, because of their too great power; but 
others will have it, that the kings always presided in 
the sanhedrim, while there were any kings in Israel.— 
Lastly, it was required, that the members of the san- 
hedrim should be of a mature age, a handsome person, 
F and of considerable fortune. We speak now, accord- 
ing to the notions of the rabbins, without pretending 
to warrant their opinions. 

The authority of the great sanhedrim was vastly ex- 
tensive. This council decided such causes as were 
brought before it by way of appeal from the inferior 
courts. The king, the high-priest, the propliets, were 
under its jurisdiction. Ifthe king offended against the 
law ; for example, if he married above 18 wives, if he 
kept too many horses, if he hoarded up too much gold 
and silver, the sanhedrim had him stripped and whipped 
in their presence. But whipping, they say, among 
the Hebrews was not at all ignominious; and the king 
bore this correction by way of penance, and himself 
made choice of the person that was to exercise this dis- 
cipline over him. Also the general affairs of the na- 
tion were brought before the sanhedrim. The right of 
judging in capital cases belonged to this court, and this 
sentence could not be pronounced in any other place, 
but in the hall called Laschat-haggazith, or the hall 
paved with stones, supposed by some to be the A:bosgalos, 
or pavement, mentioned in John xix.13. From whence 
it came to pass, that the Jews were forced to quit this 
hall when the power of life and death was taken out 
of their hands, 40 years before the destruction of their 
temple, and three years before the death of Jesus Christ. 
In the time of Moses this council was held at the door 
of the tabernacle of the testimony. As soon as the 
people were in possession of the land of promise, the 
sanhedrim followed the tabernacle. It was kept succes- 
sively at Gilgal, at Shiloh, at Kirjath-jearim, at Nob, 
at Gibeon in the house of Obed-edom ; and, lastly, it 
was settled at Jerusalem, till the Babylonish captivity. 
During the captivity it was kept up at Babylon. After 
the return from Babylon, it continued at Jerusalem to 
the time of the Sicarii, or Assassins. Then finding that 
these profligate wretches, whose number increased 
| every day, sometimes escaped punishment by favour 

of the president or judges, it was removed to Hanoth, 
which were certain abodes situated, as the rabbins 
tell us, upon the mountain of the temple. From 
thence they came down into the city of Jerusalem, 
withdrawing themselves by degrees from the temple. 
Afterwards they removed to Jamia, thence to Jericho, 
to Uzzah, to Sepharvaim, to Bethsanim, to Sephoris, 
Jast of all to Tiberias, where they continued to the 
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ties of Judea; at Jerusalem, at Gadara, at Amathus, 
at Jericho, and at Sephora or Sephoris, a city of Ga- 
lilee. Grotius places the origin of the sanhedrim under 
Moses, as the rabbins do; but lie makes it determine 
at the beginning of Herod’s reign. Mr Basnage at 
first thought that the sanhedrim began under Gabinius; 
but afterwards lie places it under Judas Maccabeus, or 
under his brother Jonathan. We see, indeed, under 
Jonathan Maccabeeus, (1 Macc. xii. 6.), in the year 
3860, that the senate with the high-priest sent an em- 
bassy tothe Romans. The Rabbins say, that Alexan- 
der Jannzus, king of the Jews, of the race of the As- 
monzeans, appeared before the sanhedrim, and clatined 
a right of sitting there, whether the senators weuid or 
not. Josephus informs us, that when Herod was but 
yet governor of Galilee, lie was summoned beture the 
senate, where he appeared. It must be therefore ac- 
knowledged, that the sanhedrim was in being before 
the reign of Herod. It was in being afterwards, as we 
find from the Gospel and from the Acts. Jesus Christ 
in St Matthew (v. 22.) distinguishes two tribunals.— 
‘* Whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause 
shall be in danger of the judgment ; ”’ this, they say, 
is the tribunal of the 23 judges. ‘“‘ And whosoever 
shall say to his brother Raca, shall be in danger of the 
council ;” that is, of the great sanhedrim, which had 
the right of life and death, at least generally, and be- 
fore this right was taken away by the Romans. Some 
think that the jurisdiction of the council of 23 extend- 
ed to life and death also; but it is certain that the 
sanhedrim was superior to this council. See also 
Mark xiii. 9. xiv. 55. xv. 1.; Luke xxii. 52, 66.; 
John xi. 47.; Acts iv. 15. v.21. where mention is 
made of the synedrion or sanhedrim. 

From all this it may be concluded, that the origin of 
the sanhedrim is involved in uncertainty ; for the coun- 
cil of the 70 elders established by Moses was not what 
the Hebrews understand by the name of sanhedrim. 
Besides, we cannot perceive that this establishment 
subsisted either under Joshua, the judges, or the kings. 
We find nothing of it after the captivity, till the time 
of Jonathan Maccabeus. The tribunals erected by 
Gabinius were very different from the sanhedrim, 
which was the supreme court of judicature, and fixed 
at Jerusalem; whereas Gabinius establislied five at 
five different cities. Lastly, It is certain that this 
senate was in being in the time of Jesus Christ ; but 
the Jews themselves inform us that they had no longer 
then the power of life and death (John xviii. 31.) 

SANJACKS, a people inhabiting the Curdistan, or 
Persian mountains, subsisting chiefly by plunder, and 
the scanty pittance afforded by their own mountainous 
country. ‘ They were much reduced (says Mr Ives) 
by the late bashaw Achmet of Bagdad, who pursued 
them in person to their subterranean retreats, and de- 
stroyed many by the sword, and carried off great num- 
bers of prisoners, who were sold for slaves. > Notwith- 


- standing this check, in the year 1758, they again be- 


came so daring that they would attack caravans of 700 
men, 
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Sanjacks. nen, and sometimes carry all off. They are said to 
Santa be worshippers of the evil principle. 

Cay: AN Juan DE Puerto Rico, usually called Porto 
Lay —e fico, one of the West India islands belonging to Spain, 
is situated in about 18. N. Lat. and between 65. 36. 

and 67. 45. W. Long. and is about 40 leagues long and 
20 broad. The island is beautifully diversified with 
woods, valleys, and plains, and is extremely fertile. It 
is well watered with springs aud rivers, abounds with 
meadows, is divided by a ridge of mountains running 
from cast to west, and has a harbour so spacious that 
the largest ships may lie in it with safety. Before the 
arrival of the Spaniards it was inhabited by 400,000 
or 500,000 people, who, in a few years, were extirpat- 
ed by its merciless conquerors. Raynal says, that its 
whole inhabitants amount at present only to 1500 Spa- 
niards, Mestoes,and Muilattoes, and. about 3000 negroes. 
Thus one of the finest islands in the West Indies has 
been depopulated by the cruelty, and left uncultivated 
by the indolence, of its possessors. But it is the ap- 
pointment of Providence, who seldom permits flagrant 
crimes to pass unpunished, that poverty and wr etched- 
ness should be uniform consequeuces of oppression. 

SANICULA, Sanicxe, or Selfheal, a genus of 
plants belonging to the pentandria class, and in the 
natural method ranking under the 45th order, Uimdel- 
late. See Botany Index. 

SANIES, in Medicine, a serous putrid matter, is- 
suing from wounds. It differs from pus, which is 
thicker and whiter. 

SANNAZARIUS, James, in Latin Aelius Cin- 
cenis Sannazarius, acelebrated Latin and Italian poet, 
born at Naples in 1458. He by his wit ingratiated 
himself into the favour of King Frederic ; and, when 
that prince was dethroned, attended lim into France, 
where he staid witli him till his death, which happen- 
ed in 1504. Sannazarius then returned into Italy, 
where he applied himself to polite literature, and par- 
ticularly to Latin and Italian poetry. His gay and 
facetious humour made him sought for by all compa- 
nies; but he was so afilicted at pe news that Philli- 
bert prince of Grange, general of the emperor’s army, 
had demolished his country-house, that it threw him 
into an illness, of which he died in 1530. It is said, 
that being informed a few days before his death, that 
the prince of Orange was killed in battle, he called 
out, “ I shall die contented, since Mars has punished 
this barbarous enemy of tlie Muses.” He wrote a 
great number of Italian and Latin poems: among those 
in Latin, his De Partu Virginis and Eclogues are chief- 
ly esteemed ; and the most celebrated of his Italian 
pieces is his Arcadia. 


SANSANDING, a town in Africa, situated near 


the banks of the Niger, in N. Lat. 14° 24’, and 2° 23’ 
W. Long. It is inhabited by Moors and Negroes to 
the number of from eight to ten thousand. The Ne- 
groes are kid, hospitable, and credulous ; the Moors 
are, at Semenneliangs as everywhere else in the interior 
parts of Africa, fanatical, bigotted, and cruel. 

SANTA Cruz, a large island in the South sea, and 
one of the most considerable of those of Solomon, 
being about 250 miles in circumference. W. Long. 
130. 0. S. Lats 10. 21: 

Santa Cruz, or St Crorx, a small and unhealthy 
island, situated. i in about 64 degrees west longituce and 
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18 north latitude. It is about eighteen leagues in Santa 
leagth, and from three to four in breadth. In 1643 Cte) 
it was inhabited by Dutch and English, who soon be- 5 V— 
came enemies to eaeh other; and in 1650 were both Hp i 
driven out by 1200 Spaniards, who arrived there inthe East | 
five ships. ‘The triumph of these lasted but a fewand Wes| 
months. ‘The remairs of that numerous body, whieh ies 
were left for the defence of the island, surrendered y “hae 
without resistance to 160 Fr ench, who had emb olisertt 

in 1651, from St Christopher’s, to make themselves 
masters of the island. 

These new inhabitants lost no time in making them- 
selves acquainted with a country so much disputed. On 
a soil, in other respects excellent, they found only one 
river of a moderate size, which, gliding gently almost 
ona level with the sea through a flat country, furnished 
only a brackish water. Two or three springs, which 
they found in the mnerniost parts of the island, made.but 
feeble amends for this defect. ‘The wells were for the 
most part dry. The construction of reservoirs required 
time. Nor was the climate more inviting to the new 
inhavitants. ‘The island being flat, and covered with 
old trees, scarcely afforded an opportunity for the winds 
to carry off the poisonous vapours with which its mo- 
rasses Clogged the atmosphere. ‘There was but one re- 
medy for this inconvenience ; which was to burn the 
woods. ‘The French set fire to them without delay ; 
and, getting on board tlieir ships, became speetators 
from the sea, for several months, of the conflagration ) 
they had raised in the island. As soon as the flames | 
were extinguished, they went on shore again. 

‘They found the soil fertile beyond belief. Tobacco, 
cotton, arnotto, indigo, and sugar, flourished equally 
in it. So rapid was the progress of this colony, that 
in ) 1 years from its commencement there were upon it 
822 white persons, with a proportionable number of 
slaves. It was rapidly advancing to prosperity, when 
such obstaeles were thrown in the way of its activity as 
made it deeline again. This decay was as sudden as its 
rise. In 1696 there were no more than 147 men, with 
their wives and children, and 623 blacks remaining ; 
and these were transported to St Domingo. 

Sone obscure individuals, some writers unacquainted 
with the views of government, with their secret nego- 
tiations, with the character of their ministers, with the 
interests of the protectors and the protected ; who flat- 
ter themselves that they can discern the reason of events 
amongst a multitude of important or frivolous causes, 
which may have equally-occasioned them; who do not 
conceive, that among all these causes the most natural 
may possibly be the farthest from the truth; who after 
liaving read. the news, or journal of the day, with pro- 
found attention, decide as peremptorily as if they had 
been placed all their lifetime at the helm of the state, 
and had assisted at the council of kings; who are never 
more deceived than in those circumstances in which they 
display some share of penetration; writers as absurd in 
the praises as in the blame which they bestow upon na- 
tions, in the favourable or unfavourable opinion they 
form of ministerial operations : these idle dreamers, 
a word, who think they are persons of iniportance, be- 
cause their attention is always engaged on matters of 
consequence, being couvinced that courts are always 
governed in their decisions by the most comprehensive 
views of . profound policy, have supposed that the court 
of 
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santa. of Versailles had neglected Santa Cruz, merely because 
mlz they wished to abandon the small islands in order to 
— unite all their strength, industry and population, in the 

large ones; but this is a mistaken notion. This deter- 
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are silver mines in the mountains about the city. W. Sznta 

Long. 60. 5. N. Lat. 3. 58. | Fa 
SANTALUM, a genus of plants belonging to the SP sonitl 

octandria class; and in the natural method ranking ———)—_a=J 
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mination arose from the farmers of the revenue, who 
found that the contraband trade of Santa Cruz with 


St Thomas was detrimental to their interests. The Spie 


rit of finance hath in all times been injurious to com- 
merce ; it hath destroyed the source from whence it 
sprang. Santa Cruz continucd without inhabitants, and 
without cultivation, till 1733, when it was sold by 
France to Denmark for 80,750/. 


Danes built there the fortress of Christianstadt. Then 


it was that this northern power seemed likely to take 


decp root in America. Unfortunately, she laid. her 
plantations under the yoke of exclusive privileges. In- 
idustrious people of all sects, particularly. Moravians, 
strove in vain to overcome this great difficulty. . Many 
attempts were madc to reconcile the interests of the co- 
lonists and their oppressors, but withcut. suecess. The 
two parties kept up a continual struggle. of animosity, 
not of industry. At length the government,. with a 
modcration not to be expected frem its constitution, 
purchased, in 1754, the privileges and effects of the 
company. ‘The price was fixed at 412,500/. part of 
which was paid in ready money, and the remainder in 
bills upon the treasury, bearing interest. From this 
time the navigation to the islands was opened to all the 
subjects of the Danish dominions. Of 345. plantations, 
which were seen at Santa Cruz, 150 were covered with 
sugar canes, and every habitation is limited te 3000 
Danish feet in length, and 2000 in breadth. It is in- 
habited by 2136 white men, by 22,244, slaves, and by 
155 freedmen. : 

SANTA Cruz, in Teneriffe. See Tenerirre. 

Santa Cruz, a town of Africa, on the coast of Bar- 
bary, and in the province of Suez and kingdom of Mo- 
rocco, with a harbour and a fort. The Moors took it 
from the Portuguese in 1536. It is seated at the ex- 
tremity of Mount Atlas, on the Cape Aguer. W. 
Long. 10. 7. N. Lat. 30. 38. | 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, atown of South America, 
and capital of a province of that name in Peru, and in 
the audience of Los Charcas, with a bishop’s sec. It 
is seated at the foot of a mountain, in a country 
abounding in good fruits, on the river Guapy. W. 
Long. 59. 35. S. Lat. 20. 40. 

Santa I'e de Bogota, a town of South America, 
and capital of New Granada, with an archbishop’s see, 
a supreme court of justice, and an university. 

The city is situated at the foot of a steep and cold 
mountain, at the entrance of a vast and superb plain. 
In 1774 it contained 1770 houses, 3246 families, and 
16,233 inhabitants. Population must necessarily in- 
crease there, sinceit isthcseat of government, the place 
where the coin is stricken, the staple of trade; and last- 
ly, since it is the residence of an archbishop, whose im- 
mediate jurisdiction extends over 31 Spanish villages, 
which are called towns ; over 195 Indian colonies, an- 
ciently subdued; and over 28 missions, established in 
modern times. This archbishop hath likewise, as me- 
tropolitan, asort of inspection over the dioceses of Quito, 
of Panama, of Caraccas, of St Martha, and of Cartha- 
gena. It is by this last place, though at the distance of 
100 leagues, and by.the river Magdalena, that Santa 
Fe keeps up its communication with Europe. There 


Soon. after, the: 


with those of which the order is doubtful. See Botany 
Index. | 

SANTAREN, a handsome town of Portugal, in 
Estremadura, seated on amountain near the river Tajo, 
55 miles N. E. from Lisbon, in a country very fertile in 
wheat, wine, and oil. They get in their. harvest here 
two months after they have sown their corn... It: was 
taken from the Moors in 1447. The population is esti- 
mated at 8000. 'W. Long. 8. 48. N. Lat. 39. 15. 

SANTAUGUSTINE. See Aucustine. 

SANTEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian ter- 
ritories in Westphalia. It is seated on the Rhine, 
15 miles 8. E. from Cleves. It has a handsome church 
belonging to the Roman Catholics, wherein is an 
image of the Virgin Mary, which it is pretended per- 
forms a great many miracles. Here the fine walks 
begin that run as far as Wesel, from which it is five 
miles distant to the north-west. E. Long. 6. 33. 
N. Lat. 51..38. 

SANTERRE, the formcr name of a small territory 
of France, in Picardy; bounded on the north by Cam- 
bresis, onthe east by Vermandois, on the west by Amie- 
nois, and on the south by the river Somme. It is very 
fertile, and the capital town is Peronne. 

SANTEUIL, or rather Sawreut, Joun Bartist 
DE, in Latin Santolius Victorinus, an excellent Latin 
poet, was born at Paris in 1630. Having finished his 
studies in Louis the Great’s college, he applied him- 
self entirely to poetry, and celebrated in his verse the 
praises of several great men; by which he acquired 
universal applause. He enriched Paris with a great 
number of inscriptions, which are to be seen on the 
public fountains, and the monuments consecrated to 
posterity. At length, some new hymns bcing to be 
composed for the Breviary of Paris, Claude Santcuil 
his brother, and M. Bossuet, persuaded him to under- 
take that work ; and he succeeded in it with thegreatest 
applause. On which the order of Clugny desiring him 
to compose some for their Breviary, he complied with 
their request ; and that order, out of gratitude, granted 
him letters of filiation, with au annual pension. San- 
teuil was caressed by all the learned men of his time; - 
and had for his admirers the two princes of Condé, 
the father and son, from whom he frequently received 
favours. Louis XIV. also gave him a proof of his 
esteem, by bestowing a pension upon him. He at- 
tended the Duke of Bourbon to Dijon, when that 
prince went thither in order to hold the states of Bur- 
gundy ; and died there in 1697, as he was preparing 
to return to Paris. Besides his Latin hymns, he wrote- 
a great number of Latin Poems, which have all the fire 
and marks of genius discoverable in the works of great 
poets. 7 

To Santeuil we are indebted for many fine church- 
hymns, astabove mentioned. Santeuil read the verses 
he made for the inhabitants of heaven with all the agi- 
tations of a demoniac. Despreaux said he was the. 
devil whom God compelled to praise saints. He was 
among the number of poets whose genius was as impe- 
tuous as his muse was decent. | 

La Bruyere has painted the character of this singu-. 


Jar and truly original poet in the most’ lively colours. 
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‘** Image a man of great felicity of temper, complai- 
sant and docile, in an instant violent, choleric, passion- 
ate, and capricious. A man simple, credulous, play- 
ful, volatile, puerile ; in a word, a child in gray hairs: 
but Iet him collect himself, or rather call forth his in- 
terior genius, I venture to say, without his knowledge 
or privacy, what sallies! what elevation! what images ! 
what latinity! Do you speak of one and the same per- 
son, you will ask? Yes, of the same; of Theodas, and 
of him alone. He shrieks, he jumps, he rolls upon the 
ground, he roars, he storms; and in the midst of this 
tempest, a flame issues that shines, that rejoices. With- 
out a figure, lie rattles like a fool, and thinks like a wise 
man. He utters truths in a ridiculous way ; and, in an 
idiotic manner, rational and sensible things. It is asto- 
nishing to find good sense disclose itself from the bosom 
of buffoonery, accompanied with grimaces and contor- 
tions. What shall I say more? He does and he says 
better than he knows. These are like two souls that 
are unacquainted with each other, which have each 
their turn and separate functions. ” 

SANTILLANE, a sea-port town of Spain, in the 
province of Asturias, of which it is the capital. It is 
seated on the sea-coast, 55 miles east of Oviedo, and 
200 north-west of Madrid. W. Long. 4. 2. N. Lat. 
43. 238. 

SANTOLINA, LAvENDER-coTToON, a genus of 
plants belonging to the syngenesia class ; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 49th order, Com- 
See Botany Index. 

SANTORINI, or Sanroriy, an island of the Ar- 
chipelago, to the north of Candia, and distant from it 
about 90 leagues, and to the south-west of Nanphio. It 
is eight miles in length, and nearly as much in breadth, 
and almost covered with pumice-stone, whence the soil 
in general must be dry and barren: it is, however, 
greatly improved by the labour and industry of the in- 
habitants, who have turned it into a garden. It affords 
a great deal of barley, plenty of cotton, and large quan- 
tities of wine. Fruit is scarce, except almonds and figs ; 
and there is neither oil nor wood. The partridge and 
the hare, so common in the other islands of the Ar- 
chipelago, are scarce at Santorin; but quails are met 
with in abundance. ‘The inhabitants are all Greeks, 
and are about 10,000 innumber. Pyrgos is the capital 
town, beside which, there are several little towns and 
villages. ‘There is but one spring of water in the island, 
for which reason the rain-water is preserved in cisterus. 
Though subject to the Turks. they choose their own 
magistrates. E. Long. 25. 36. N. Lat. 36. 38. 

SANIZO, RapHaet. See RAPHAEL. 

SAO, a territory, called a kingdom, of Africa, on 
the Gold-coast of Guinea, hardly two miles in length 
along the shore. It produces abundance of Indian corn, 
yams, potatoes, palm-wine, and oil. The inhabitants 
are very treacherous, and there is no dealing with them 
without great caution. It contains several villages, of 
which Sabo is the principal. 

SAONE, a considerable river of France, which has 
its source in Mount Vosges near Darney, and falls 
into the Rhone at Lyons. 

SAONE, UPPER, adepartment in the east of France, 
including the sources of the river Saone. The soil is 
fertile in grain, hemp, fruits, and vines, and the pastures 
are numerous and good. It contains mines of iron, 
coal, and salt. The manufactures are chiefly of iron, 
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glass, tinware, tiles, paper, and linen ; and there is some Sion! 
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trade in corn, wine, &c. The territorial extent of this 
department is 500,220 hectares. The population in 
1817 was 300,156. The contributious of this depart- 
ment in 1800 amounted to 2,199,713 frances. Vesoul 
is the principal town. 

SaoneE and Lorre, a department in the east of 
Trance, forming part of the ancient Burgundy. The 
canal of the Centre, which joins the Saone and the 
Loire, and is about 60 miles in length, lies chiefly in 
this department. The soil of this department is hilly, 
but fertile. It produces all kinds of grain, hemp, cat-_ 
tle, and fruits. Its wines are im high estimation. There 
are mines of iron and coal, and some manufactures of 
woollens, hosiery, glass, &c. Its territorial extent is 
857,678 hectares ; its population in 1817 was 471,457. 
The contributions for 1802 amounted to 4,376,459 
francs. Macon is the chief town. , 

SAP, the juice found in vegetables. 

We observed, when treating of PLANTs, that it has 
been long disputed whether the sap of plants be ana- 
logous to the blood of animals, and circulates in the 
same manner. We also mentioned the conclusions 
that Dr Hales drew from his numerous experiments, 
which were all in opposition to the doctrine that the 
sap circulates. 

Dr Walker, late professor of Natural History in the 
university of Edinburgh, lias published, in the 1 st volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions of Edinburgh, an ac- 
count of a course of experiments on this subject, ac- 
companied with some observations and conclusions. 

It is well known that, in the spring, vegetables con- 
tain a great quantity of sap; and there are some trees, 
as the birch and plane, which, if wounded, will dis- 
charge a great portion of it. Whence is this moisture 
derived ? Whether is it imbibed from the atmosphere, 
or does it flow from the soil through the roots ? These 
are the questions which require first to be answered ; 
and Dr Walker’s experimeuts enable us to answer them 
with confidence. 

He selected a vigorous young birch, 30 feet high 
and 26 inches in circumference at the ground. He 
bored a hole just above the ground on the Ist of Fe- 
bruary, and cut one of its branches at the extremity. 
He repeated this every second day ; but no moisture ap- 
peared at either of the places till the 5th of May, when 
a small quantity flowed on making an incision near the 
ground. -He then cut 21 incisions in the trunk of the 
tree, on the north side, at the distance of a foot from 
one another, and reaching from the ground to the height 
of 20 feet. The incisions were solid triangles, each side 
being an inch long and an inch deep, and penetrating 
through the bark and wood. Dr Walker visited the 
tree almost every day for two months, and marked ex- 
actly from which of the incisions the sap flowed. He 
observed that it flowed from the lowest incision first, 
and gradually ascended to the highest. The following 
table will show the progress of the sap upwards, and. 
its correspondence with the thermometer. 

The first column is the day of the month on which 
the observation was made; the second expresses the 
number of incisions from which the sap flowed on the 
day of the month opposite ; and the third column the 
degree of the thermometer at noon. Some days are 
omitted in March, as the incisions, though made on the 
5th, did not bleed till the llth. Some days are also 
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passed over in April, beeause no observation was made 


~——— on account of rain. 
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March. N. of In. Ther. Noon. March. N. of In. Ther. Noon, 


5 — 46 30 8 50 
} 1 2 49 31 7 62 
12 2 49 
13 1 44, April 2 7 46 
14 A 48 4, 10 53 
15 5 52 "| »] 4.8 
16 5 47 8 Jal 4.8 
i? 4 44 9 12 50 
18 5 4:7 10 13 53 
19 G 4:8 11 13 4:5 
20 5 44; 12 i3 44 
21 A 48 13 13 4:3 
22 7 4:5 14 14 55 
23 8 46 15 14 49 
24: 9 4:7 16 16 56 
25 9 42 18 16 50 
26 “A 39 19 hi bk 
27 8 45 ZO) 19 56 
28 8 49 21 20 54 
29 8 4.6 22 21 52 


Dr Walker found that the sap ascends through the 
wood, and still more copiously between the wood and 
thebark ; butnone could be perccivedascending through 
the pith or the bark. He found also, that when the 
thermometer at noon is about 49, or between 46 and 50, 
the sap rises about one foot in 24 hours; that when 
the thermometer is about 45 at noon, it ascends about 
one foot in two days; and that it does not asccnd at 
all unless the mid-day heat be above 40. Hc observed 
that it moves with more velocity through young than 
through old branehes. In one young branch it moved 
through scven feet in one day, the thermometer being 
at 49, while it moved in the trunk of the tree only seven 
feet in seven days. Dr Walker has thus explained the 
reason why the buds on the extremities of branches un- 
fold first ; because they are placed on the youngest 
wood, to whieh the sap flows most abundantly. 

The effeets produeed by the motion of the sap de- 
serve to be attended to. In those parts to which it 
has mounted, the bark easily separates from the wood, 
and the ligneous eireles may, without diffieulty, be de- 
tached from oncanother. The buds begin to swell and 
their sealcs to separate, whilc those branches to which 
the sap has not ascended, remain closely folded. When 
the sap has reached the extremities of the branehes, 
and has thus pervaded the whole plant, it is soon eo- 
vered with opening buds, and eeases to bleed. The 
bleeding eeascs first in the upper parts of the tree, 
andin the lower parts suceessively downwards, and 
the wood beeomes dry. An inverted branch flows 
more eopiously when eut than those which are erect. 
This is a proof that tle aseent of the sap is not occa- 
sioned by capillary attraetion; for water whicli has 
risen in a small glass tube by this attraetion will not 
descend when the tube is inverted. 

It is evident that there is an intimate connexion be- 
tween lieat and the ascent of the sap. It did not begin 
to flow till the thermometer stood at a eertain point : 
When it fell below 40, it was arrested in its progress. 
The south side of the tree, when the sun was bright, 
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bled more profusely than the north side; and at sun- 
set the ineisions at the top eeased to bleed, where it 
was exposed most to the cold air, while it still eonti- 
nued to flow from the incisions next to the ground; 
the ground retaining its heat longer than the air. 

SAP, in sieges, is a trench, or an approach made un- 
der cover, of 10 or 12 feet broad, when the besiegers 
come near the place, and the fire from the garrison 
grows so dangerous that they are not able to approach 
uneovered.—There are several sorts of saps; the sin- 
gle, whieh has only a single parapet; the double, hav- 
ing oneon each side; andthe flying, made with gabions, 
&c. In all saps traverses are left to cover the men. 

Sap, or Sapp, in building, as to sap a wail, &c. is 
to dig out the ground from beneath it, so as’to bring 
it down all at once for want of support. 

SAPHIES, a kind of charms, consisting of some 
scrap of writing, which the Negroes believe capable of 
protecting them from all evil. The Moors sell scraps 
of the Koran for this purpose; ard indeed any picce of 
writing may be soldas a saphie ; but it would appear that 
the Negroes are disposed to place greater eonfidenee 
in the saphies of 2 Christian than in those of a Moor. 

When Mr Park was at Koolikorro, a considerable 
town near the Niger, and a great market for salt, his 
landlord, hearing that he was a Christian, immcdiately 
thought of procuring a saphie. For this purpose he 
brought out his waka, or writing board, assuring me 
(says our author) that he would dress me a supper of 
rice if I would write him a saphie to protect him from 
wieked men. ‘The proposal was of too great eonse- 
quence to me to be refused; I therefore wrote the 
board full, from top to bottom, on both sides ; and my 
landlord, to be certain of having the whole force of the 
charm, washed the writing from the board into a eala- 
bash with a little water; and having said a few prayers 
over it, drank this powerful draught; after which, lest 
a single word should escape, he licked the board until 
it was quite dry. A saphie writer was a man of too 
great consequenec to be long eoncealed: the import- 
ant information was carried to the Dooty, who sent his 
son with halfa sheet of writing-paper, desiring me to 
write hima zaphula saphie (a charm to procure wealth). 
He brought meas a present, some meal and milk; and 
when I had finished the saphie, and read it to him with 
an audible voice, he secmed highly satisfied with his 
bargain, and promised to bring me in the morning 
seme milk for my breakfast. 

SAPINDUS, the Soar-Berry Trae, a genus of 
plants belonging to the oetandria class; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 23d order, Trzhilate. 
See Botany /ndez. 

SAPONARIA, Soreworrt ; a genus of plants be- 
longing to the decandria class; and in the natural nic- 
thod ranking under the 22d order, Caryophyllee. See 
Botany Index. 

SAPOR, Taste. 
N® 139: 

SAPOTA prLuM. 
dex. 

SAPPERS. are soldiers belonging to the royal ar- 
tillery, whose business it is to work at the saps, for which 
they have an extraord:par pay. ; A brigade of sappers 
generally eonsists of eigh: men, divided equally into two 

+ 3K parties ; 


See Tastr, and ANATOMY, 


See AcuRAS, Botany Jn- 
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Cappers. 


Sappers 
| 


Sappho. 
Neemannree | -merentoned 


* her virtue. 


* See Poe- 
try, No. 
422, 
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parties; and whilst one of these partics is advancing 
the sap, the other is furnishing the gabions, fascines, 
and other necessary implements. ‘They relieve each 
other alternately. 

SAPPHIRA, was the wife of a rich merchant in 
Gueldres, and equally distinguished for her beauty and 
Rhinxsauld, a German officer, and gover- 
nor of the town of Gueldres, fell in love with her; and 
not being able to seduce her either by promises or pre- 
sents, he imprisoned her husband, pretending that he 
kept up a traiterous correspondence with the enemies 
of the state. Sapphira yielded to the passion of the 
governor in order to relieve her husband from chains; 
but private orders had already been given to put him 
to death. His unhappy widow, overwhelmed with 
erief, complained to Charles Duke of Burgundy. He 
ordered Rhinsauld to marry her, after having made 
over to her all his possessions. As soon as the decd 
was signed, and the marriage over, Charles command- 
ed him to be put to death. Thus the children of a wife 


whom be had seduced. and of a husband whom he had. 


murdered, beeame lawful heirs to all his wealth. 
SAPPHIRE, a species of precious stone, of a blue 
colour. See MinrraLocy Indez. 


SAPPHO, a famous poetess of antiquity, who for 


her excetience in her art bas been called the Tenth 
Bluse, was born at Mitylene, in the isle of Lesbos, about 
610 years before Christ. She was contemporary with 
Stesichorus and Alczeus; whicli last was her country- 
man, and some think ber suitor. A verse of tlis poet, 
in which he insinuates to her his passion, is preserved 
in Aristotle, Ret. lib. i. cap. 9. together with the fair 
damsel’s answer. | 


Auc. I fain to Sappho would a wish impart, 
But fear locks up the secret in my heart. 
Sap. Thy downcast look, respect, and timid gir, 


Too plain the nature of thy wish declare. 

If lawless, wild, inordinate desire, 

Did not with thoughts impure thy bosom fire, 
Thy tongue aid eyes, by innocence made bold, 
Ire now the secret of thv soul had told. 


M. le Fevre observes, that Sappho was not in her 
usual good humour when she gave so cold an answer 
to a request, for which, at another time, perhaps she 
would not have waited.—It has been thought, too, that 
Anacreon was one of her lovers, and his editor Barnes 
has taken some pains to prove it: but chronology will 
not admit this; since, upon inquiry, it will be found 
that Sappho was probably dead before Anacrcon was 
born. Of the numerous poens this lady wrote, there 
is nothing remaining but some small fragments, which 
the ancient scholiasts have cited; a hymn to Venus, 
preserved by Dionysius of Halicarnassus; and an ode 
to onc of her mistresses: * which last picce confirms 
a tradition delivered down from antiquity, that her 
amorous passion extended even to persons of her own 
sex, and that she was willing to have her mistresses as 
well as her gallants. 


Ovid introduces her making a sacrifice to Phaon, 


one of her male paramours: from which we learn, that 
Sappho’s love for her own sex did not keep her from 
loving ours. She fell desperately in love with Phaon, 
and did all she could to win him; but in vai: upon 
which she threw herself headlong from a rock, and died. 
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It is said that Sappbo could not forbear following Phaon 
into Sicily, whither he retired that he might not sce 
her; and that during her stay in that island she pro- 
bably composed the hymn to Venus, still extant, m 
which she begs so ardently the assistance of that god- 
dess. Her prayers, however, proved ineffectual: Phaon 
was cruel to tlie last degree. The unfortunate Sappho 
was foreed to take the dreadful leap; she went to the 
promontory Leucas, and threw herself into the sea. 
The cruelty of Phaon will not surprise us so much, if 
we reflect, that she was a widow (for she had been 
married to a rich man in the isle of Andros, by whom 
she had a daughter named Cleis); that she had never 
been handsome; that she had observed no measure in 
her passions to both sexes; and that Phaon had long 
known all her charms. She was, however, a very great 
wit, and for that alone deserves to be remembered. 
The Mitylemans held her merit in such high esteem, 
that they paid her sovereign honours after her death, 
and stamped their money with her image. The Ro- 
mans afterwards erected a noble statue of porphyry to 
her; and in short, ancients as well as moderns have 
done honour to her memory. Vossius says, that none 
of the Greek poets excelled Sappho for sweetness of 
verse ; and that she made Archilochus the model of her 
style, but at the same time took care to soften the se- 
verity of his expression. It must be granted, says Ra- 
pin, from what is left us of Sappho, that Longinus had 
great reason to extol the admirable genius of this wo- 
man; for there is in what remains of her something de- 
licate, harmonious, and impassioned to the last degree. 

SARABAND, a musical composition in triple time, 
the motions of which are slow and serious. 

Saraband is also a dance to the same measure, which 
usually terminates when the hand that beats the time 
falls; and is otherwise much the same as the minuet. 

The saraband is said to be originally derived from 
the Saracens, and is usually danced to the sound of 
the guitar or castancttes. 

SARACA, a genus of plants belonging to the dia- 
delphia class. See Borany Index. | 

SARACENS, the inhabitants of Arabia; so called 
from the word saru, which signifies a desert, as the 
ereatest part of Arabia is; and this being the country 
of Mahomet, his disciples were called Saracens. 

SARACOLETS, a Negro nation occupying the 
country between the rivers of Senegal -and Gambia. 
They are a laborious people, cultivate their lands with 
care, are plentifully supplied with all the necessaries of 
life, and inhabit handsome and weil built villages; thei 
houses, of a circular form, are for the most part terra- 
ced; the others are covered with reeds as at Senegal: 
they are inclosed with a mud wall a foot thick, and 
the villages are surrounded with one of stone and earth 
of double that solidity. There are several gates, which 
are guarded at night for fear of a surprise. This na- 
tion is remarkably brave, so that it is very uncommon to 
find a Saracolet slave. The religious principles of this 
people are nearly allied to Mahometanism, and still 
more to natural religion. They acknowledge one God; 
and believe that those who steal, or are guilty of any 
crime, are eternally punished. They admit a plurality 
of wives, and believe their souls to be immortal like 
their own. The extent of this country is unknown. 
It is governed by four powerful princes, all bearing the 

name: 


Sapph. ! 


Saracoi. 


| 


ircocele. 
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the testimony of the Saraeolets, is that of Tuago, who 
ean assemble 30,000 horse. 

SARAGOSSA, a eity of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Arragon, with an archbishop’s see, an university, and 
a court of inquisition. It is a large, handsome, and 
well-built town. The streets are long, broad, well pav- 
ed, and very clean, and the louses from three to six 
stories high. It is adorned with many magnificent build- 
ings; and they réckon 17 large churehes, and 14 hand- 
some monasteries, not to mention others less eonsider- 
able. In 1808, this eity sustained two of the most me- 
morable sieges reeorded in history. When the French 
in the beginning of the year had occupied a eonsider- 
able part of Spain, a body of 8000 infantry and 900 
cavalry, were despatehed under Geneial Le Fevre, 
against Saragossa. ‘The Spaniards, under the eele- 
brated Palafox, met them in the field, but being worst- 
ed in some actions, retired into the town. Saragossa 
stands in an open plain, covered with olive grounds, 
but quite unfortified, and without any natural strength 
of position. The inhabitants were estimated at 60,000. 
Sonie parties of Freneh entered the town on the 14th 
June, but were instantly driven back with great loss. 
The French commander, sensible that his force was’ 
too weak, retired ; but on the 27th they renewed their 
attaeks with great reinforeements. From this time to 
13th August, the siege continued almost without in- 
termission. After ineredible efforts, the French ob- 
tained possession of some streets’; but the Spaniards 
obstinately contested every inch of ground. When a 
summons was sent to the besieged to surrender, ‘ war 
to the point of the knife,” was the reply. To procure 
ammunition, they eolleeted all the sulphur in the town, 
worked the soil of the streets for saltpetre, and burnt 
the stalks of hemp to furnish eharcoal. The eontest 
was earried on house by house, and street by street. 
Batteries were erected by the opposite parties within a 
few yards of one another ; and to prevent the aceumu- 
Jation of carcases on the streets from spreading eonta- 
gion, Palafox caused French prisoners to be pushed 
out with a rope attaelicd to them to eollect-the bodies 
of their eountrymen, and remove them for burial. The 
women assisted bravely in the most perilous exertions. 
In this singular warfare the eitizens gained by degrees 
upon their enemies, and from a half of the town whieh 
they onee possessed, reduced them to-an eighth. At 
Jength, on the 13th August, the French generat Verdier, 
retired from the town, carrying with him a vast number 
of wounded. ‘On the 27th November, a French army 
tinder Moncey, appeared before the town. ‘Fhe bom- 
bardment continued till the 20th Vebruary ; and after 
one ofthe most heroie defenees in history, the towir 
was compelled to surrender, $0,000 of the inhabitants 
having fallen in the’ siege, and $00 or 400 dying daily 
of the pestilence, and only a very small number of 
men remaining fit to bear arms. W. Long. 0. 48. 
N. Lat. 4]. 44. | 

SARCASM, in Rhetoric, a keen bitter’expression 
which has the true point of satire, by whieh the orator 
Scoffs and insults his enemy: sueh as that of the Jews 
to our Saviour; ‘* He saved others, himself he cannot 
_SARCOCELE, in Surgery, a spurious rupture or 

hernia, wherein the testicle is considerably tumefied or 
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racolets. name of Fouquet. The least eonsiderable, according to 
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indurated, like a scirrhus, or mueh enlarged by a fleshy Sarcocele,. 


excreseence, which is frequently attended with aeute 


° e * Sarco ha- 
pais, so as to degenerate at last into a cancerous dis- Bas 
position. See SurRGERY. a 


SARCOCOLLA, a eonerete juice brought from 
Persia and Arabia, in small whitish-yellow grains, with 
a few of a reddish and sometimes of a deep red eolour 
mixed with them: the whitest tears are preferred, as 
being the freshest : its taste is bitter, aceompanied with 
a dull kind of sweetness. See Cuemistry. 

SARCOLOGY, is that part of anatomy which treats 
of the soft parts, viz. the museles, intestines, arteries, 
veins, nerves. and fat. 

SARCOMA, in Surgery, denotes any fleshy excres- 
cenee. | 

SARCOPHAGUS, in antiquity, a sort of stone cof- 
fin or grave, wherein the aneients deposited the bodies 
of the dead which were not intended to be burnt. 

The word, as derived from the Greek, literally sig- 
nifies flesh-eater ; beeause originally a kind of stone was 
uscd for tombs, which quickly eonsumed the bodies. 
See the following artiele. 

One of the most celebrated specimens of antiquity is 
the great sarcophagus, which is eommonly ealled the 
tonib of Alexander the Great. It fell into the hands of 
the British at the eapitulation of Alexandria in Egypt in 
1801, is now deposited in the British Museum, and is 


thus deseribed by a writer in the Monthly Magazine. * Vol. xxvii. 
“Tt was brought from the mosque of St Athanasius, 42. 


at Alexandria, where it had been transformed, by the 
Mahometans, into a kind of reservoir, eonseerated to 
eontain the water for their pious ablutions. It is of 
eonsiderable magnitude, and would form an oblong rec- 
tangle, were not one of the ends or shorter sides of the 
parallelogram rounded somewhat like a bathing tub. 
It is probable that formerly it was covered with a lid, 
but po traee of it is now visible; but is entirely open 
like an immense laver, of one single piece of beautiful 
marble, spotted with green, yellow, reddish, &e. on a 
ground of a fine black, of the species ealled breceia, a 
sort of pudding stone, eomposed of agglutinated trag- 
ments of various sizes, whieh are denominated aeeord- 
ing to their eomponent parts. ‘This eomes under the 


_ elass of ealcareous breecias. But what renders this mag- 


nificent fragment of antiquity peeuliarly interesting, is 
the prodigious quantity of smali heroglyphie charaeters, 
with which it is seulptured both within and without, 
as. you may pereeive by the figure. It would employ 
me nearly a month to make faithful eopies of them: 
their shape and gencral appearance is pretty fairly given 
in the figure ; but it ean only serve to eonvey to you 
an idea of the monument in one view. 
faithful eopy of all the hieroglyphies, though an Her- 
culean task, is a desideratnni; for it can be only by 
eopying with serupulous aecuracy, and of a large size, 
the figures of this symbolical language, that we can 
attain the knowledge of a mysterious composition, on 
which depends that of the history of a country, onee 
so highly celebrated. When that language shall be 
understood, we may perhaps :earn the onginal purpose 
of this sarcophagus, and the history of the puissant 
man whose spoils it contained. ‘Till then it is but the 

vain and flitting fie!d of eonjecture. 
‘* Many men of seience and learning, have examined 
this memento of Egyptian skill and industry ; but no 
oR 2 positive 
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Sarcopha- positive decision of its former application is yet found 


gus. 


by the learned. Sonnini and Denon. who both closely 
and attentively examined it. have pronounced nothing 
decisive on the subject. Dr Clark of Cambridge, an 
indefatigable and learned antiquary, has asserted thiat 
the sarcophagus of the museum really was the tomb 
of Alexander ; but it requires more talents than I pos- 
sess, to reniove the obstacles that withstand the clear 
intelligibility of tlis invaluable autique. ” 

SARCOPHAGUS, or Lapis Asstus, i the natural his- 
tory of the ancients, a stone much used among the 
Greeks in their sepultures, is recorded to have always 
perfectly consumed the flesh of human bodies buried in 
itin forty days. This property it was niuch famed for, 
and all the ancient naturalists nention it. ‘There was 
another very singular quality also in it, but whether in 
all, or anly 11 some peculiar picces of it, is not known: 
that is, its turning into stone any thing that was put 
into vessels made of it. This is recorded only by Mu- 
tianus and Theophrastus, except that Pliny had copied 
it from these authors, and some of the later writers on 
these subjects from him. The account Mutianus gives 
of it is, that it converted ito stone the shoes of per- 
sons buned in it, as also the utensils which it was in 
sonic places customary to bury with the dead, parti- 
culariy those whi: h the person while living most de- 
lighted in. The utensils this author mentions, are such 
as must have been made of very different materials ; 
and hence it appears that this stone had a power of 
consuning not only flesh, but that its petrifying quality 
extended to substances of very difierent kinds. Whether 
ever it reaily possessed this last quality has been much 
doubted; and many, from the seeming improbability of 
it, have been afraid to record it. What has much en; 
couraged the general disbelief of it is, Mutianus’s ac- 
count of its taking place on substances of very different 
kinds and textures ; but this is.no real objection, and 
the whole account has probably truth in it. Petrifac- 
tions in those early days might not be distinguished from 
incrustations of sparry and stony matter on the surfaces 
of bodies only, as we find they are not with the gene- 
rality of the world even to this day ; the incrustations 
af spar on mosses and other substances in some of our 
springs, being at this time called by many petrzfed moss, 
é&c.; and incrustations like these might easily be formed 
on substances enclosed in vessels made of this.stone, by 
water passing through its pores, dislodging from the 
common mass of the stene, and carrying with it par- 
ticles of such spar as it contained; and afterwards fall- 
ing in repeated drops..on whatever lay in its way, it 
might again deposit them on such substances in form 
of incrustations. By this means, things made of ever 
so different matter, which happened to be inclosed, 
and in the way of the passage of the water, would be 
equally incrusted with, and in appearance turned into, 
stone, without regard to the different. configurations. 
of their pores and parts. 

The place from whence the ancients tell us they had | 
this stonc was Assos, a city of Lycia, in the neighbour- 
hood of which it was dug; and De Boot informs us, 
that in that country, and in some parts of the Kast, 
there are also stones of this kind, which, if tied to the 
bodies of living persons, would in the same manner 
yeent: their. flesh. Hill’s Notes on Theophrastus, 
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SARCOTICS, in Surgery, medicines which are swp- Sareotics 


posed to generate flesh in wounds. 
SARDANAPALUS, the last king of Assyria, 
whose character is one of the most infamous in listory. 
He is said to have sunk so far in depravity, that, as far 
as he could, he changed his very sex and nature. He 
clothed himself as a woman, and spun amidst compa- 
nies of his concubines. He painted his face, and be- 
haved in a more lewd manner than the most lascivious 
harlot. In short, he buried himself in the most un- 
bounded sensuality, quite regardless of sex and the 
dictates of nature. Having grown odious to all his 
subjects, a rebellion was formed against hin py Arba- 
ces the Mede and Belesis the Babytunian. They were 
attended, however, with very bad success at first, be- 
ing defeated with great slaughter in threc pitched bat- 
tles. With great difficulty Belesis prevailed upon his 
men to keep the field only five days longer; when 
they were joined by the Bactrians, who had come to 
the assistance of Sardanapalus, but had been prevailed 
upon to renounce their allegiance to hun. With this re- 
inforcement they twicc defeated tlie troops of Sardana- 
palus, who shut himself up in Nineveh the capital of his 
empire. The city held out for three years ; at the cnd 
of which, Sardanapalus finding himself unable to hold 
out any longer, and dreading to fall into the hands of 
an enraged enemy, retired into his palace, in a court of 
which he caused a vast pile of wood to be raised ; and 
heaping upon it all his gald and silver, and royal ap- 
parel, and at tlie same time inclosing his eunuchs and 
concubines in an apariment within the pile, he set fire 
to it, and so destroyed himself and all together. 
SARDINIA, an island of the Mediterranean, bound- 
ed by the strait which divides it fram Corsica on the 
north; by the Tuscan sea, which flows between this 
island and Italy, on the cast ; and by other parts of the 
Mediterranean sea, on the south and west. It is about 
140 miles in length, and 70 in breadth, and contains 
420,000 inhabitants. ‘The revenue arises chiefly from 
a duty upon salt, and is barely sufficient to defray the 
expenses of gvernment ; but it certainly. might be con- 
siderably augmented, as tlie soil produces wine, corn, 
and: oil, in abundance. Most of the salt that is ex- 
ported is taken by the Danes and Swedes; the Eng- 
lish formerly took great quantities for Newfoundland ; 
but having found it more convenient to procure it 
from Spain and Portugal, they now take little or. 
none. A profitable tunny fishery is carried on at the 


south-west part of the island; but it is monopolized. 


by the proprietors of the adjoining land. Wild boars, 
abound in the hilly parts of the island; and here are. 
some few deer, not so large as those in Britain, but 
in colour and make exactly the same. Beeves and, 
sheep are also common, as well as horses. 

The feudal system still subsists in a limited degree, and. 


titles go with their estates, so thatthe purchaser of the. 


Jatter inherits the former. The regular.troops seldom 
exceed, 2000 men; but the militia amount to near, 
26,000, of whom-11,000 are cavalry. _ Their horses are 
small, but uncommonly active.. In a charge, we should. 
beat them; but, ona march, they would be superior to. 
us. The country people are generally.armed ; but not- 
withstanding their having been so long under the Spa- 
nish and Italian government, assassinations are by no 
means frequent; and yet, by the laws of the country, 14 
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ding & man stabs another without premeditated malice, with- 
in four hours after quarrelling with him, he is not liable 
to be hanged. On the other hand, the church affords 
no protection to the guilty. The Sardinians are not at 

Y_ all bigotted ; and, next to the Spaniards, the English 
arc their favourites. 
to the duke of Savoy, who cnjoyed the title of king of 

Sardinia. See Caciiari. It is now under the do- 
| minion of the French. 


rdonius 
Risus. 


There is in this island a pleasing variety of hills and: 


valleys, and the soil is generally fruitful; but the inha- 
bitants are a slothful generation, and cultivate but a 
little part of it. On the coast therc is a fishery of an- 
chovies and coral, of which they send large quantities 
to Genoa and Leghorn. This island is divided into 
_two parts ; the one, called Capo at Cagliari, hes to the 


south ; and the other Capo di Lugary, which is seated 


tothe north. ‘The principal towns are Cagliari the 
capital, Oristagno, and Sassari. 
| SARDIS, or SaARDEs, now called Sardo, or Sart, is 
an ancient town of Natoliain Asia, about 40 miles east 
. of Smyrna. It was much celebrated in early antiquity, 
. was enriched by the fertility of the soil, and had been 
the capital of the Lydian kings. It was seated on the 
side of Mount Tmolus; and the citadcl, placed on a 
lofty hill, was remarkable for its great strength. It was 
the seat of King Croesus, and was in his time taken by 
Cyrus ; after which the Persian satrapas or comman- 
dant resided at Sardis as the cmperor did at Susa. The 
city was also taken, burnt, and then evacuated by the 
Milesians in the timc of Darius, and the city and for- 
tress surrendercd on the approach of Alexander after 
the battle of Granicus. Under the Romans Sardis was 
a very considerable place till the time of Tiberius Ca- 
sar, when it suffered prodigiously by an carthquake. 
The munificence of the emperor, however, was nobly 
exerted to repair the various damages it then sustained. 
Julian attempted to restorc the heathen worship in the 
place. He erected temporary altars where none had 
been left, and repaired the tcmples if any vestiges re- 
mained. In the year 4.00 it was plundered by the Goths, 
and it suffered considerably in the subsequent troubles 
of Asia. On the incursion of the Tartars in 1304, the 
Turks were permitted to occupy a portion of the cita- 
del, separated by a strong wall with a gate, and were 
afterwards murdered in their sleep. ‘The site of this 
once noble city is now green and flowery, the whole 
being reduced to a poor village, containing nothing but 
wretched huts. There are, however, some curious re- 
mains of antiquity about it, and some ruins which dis- 
play its ancient grandeur. See Chandler's Travels in 
Asia Minor, p. 251, &c. 

There is in the place a large caravansary, where tra- 
vellers may conmodiously lodge. ‘The inhabitants are 
generally shepherds, who lead their sheep into the fine 

. pastures of the neighbouring plain. The Turks havea 
mosque here, which was a Christian church, at the gate 
. of which there are several columns of polished marble. 
There are a few Christians, who are employed in gar- 
dening. E. Long. 28. 5. N. Lat. 37. 51. 
. SARDONIUS risus, Sardonian Laughter ; a con- 
vulsive involuntary laughter ; thus named from the her- 
. ba sardonia, which is a species of ranunculus, and is said 
to produce such convulsive motions in the cheeks as 
resemble those motions which are observed in the face 
during a fit of laughter. This complaint is sometimes 


; or 


This island was formerly subject: 
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speedily fatal. 


cause, the cure must be attempted by means of a vo= 
mit, and frequent draughts of hydromel with milk. 

SARDONYN, a precious stone, consisting of a. 
mixture of the caleedony and carnelian, sometimes in: 
strata; but at other times blended together. Sce M1-. 
NERALOGY. 

SARMENTOS/E (from sarmentum, a long shoct’ 
like that of a vine); the name of the 11th class in Lin- 
neus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, consisting of 
plants which have climbing stems and branchis, that, 
like the vine, attach themselves to the bodies in their 
neighbourhood for the purpose of support. See Bo-- 
TANY. 

SAROS, in chronology, a period of 223 lunar’ 
months. The etymology of the word is said to be 
Chaldean, signifying restitution, or return of eclipses ; 
that is, conjunctions of the sun and moon in nearly the 
same place of the ecliptic. The Saros was a cycle like 
to that of Mete. 

SAROTHRA, a genus of plants, belonging to the 
pentandria class; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 20th order, Rotacee. See Botany Index. 

SARPLAR of Woot, a quantity of wool, other- 
wise called a pocket or half sack ; a sack containing 
80 tod; a tod two stonc; and a stone 14 pounds.—_ 
In Scotland it is called. sarpliath, and contains 80 
stone. 

SARRACONIA, a genus of plants belonging to: 
the polyandria class ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 54th order, Miscellanee. See BoTrany 
index. 

SARRASIN, or Sarraziy, in fortification, a kind 
of portcullis, otherwise called a herse, which is hung. 
with ropes over the gate of a town or fortress, to be let. 
fall in case of a surpyise. | 

SARSAPARILLA. See SmiLtax, BoTany, and 
Materia Mepica Index. 

SARTHE, a department in the west of France, form- 
ing part of the ancient Maine. It contains a consider- 
able proportion of poor soil and wastes, and the surface 
is generally hilly. The principal productions arc rye; 
maisc, buck wheat, and vines ; and there are consider- 
able pastures. The manufacturcs are considerable, and 
consist of serges, flannels, druggets, light woollens, 
cloths of linen and hemp, handkerchiefs, hosiery, laces, 
paper, iron-ware, glass, soap, &c. ‘The territorial ex- 
tent of the department is 639,276 hectares: the po- 
pulation in 1817 was 410,380. ‘The contributions in 
the year 1802 amounted to 3,986,579 francs; Mans 
is the chief town. The department takes its name 
from the river Sarthe, whieh runs through it in a south- 
west direction, and falls into the Loire near Angers. 

SARTORIUS, in Anatomy. See there, Tuble of 
the Muscles. 

Oxtpv SARUM, in Wilts, about onc milc north of 
New Sarum or Salisbury, has the ruins of a fort which ; 
belonged to the ancient Britons ; and is said also to. 
have eecn one of the Roman stations. It has a double 
intrenchment, witha deep diteh. It is of an orbicular 


form, and has a very august look, being erccted on one > 


of the most elegant plans for a fortress that can be ima-- 
gined. In the north-west angle stood the palace of the 
bishop, whose see was rcmoved hither from Wilton and — 
Sherborn ; but the bishop quarrelling with King Ste« 
phen, he seized the castle and put a garrison into-it, | 
which: 


If the ranunculus happens to be the Sartontus 
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which was the principal cause of its destruction, as the 
see was soon after removed from hence to Salisbury in 
1219. The area of this ancient city is situated on an 
artificial hid, whose walls were three yards thick, the 
ruins of which in many places in the cireumference are 
still to be seen, and the tracks of the streets and cathe- 
dral church may be traced out by the different colour 
of the corn growing where once the city stood. Here 
synods and parliaments have formerly been held, and 
hither were the states of the kingdom summoned to 
swear fidelity to William the Conqueror. Here also 
was a palace of the British and Saxon kings, and of 
the Roman emperors; which was deserted in the reign 
of Henry III. for want of water, so that one farm house 
is all that is left of this. ancient city ; yet it is called 
the Borough of Old Sarum, and sends two members to 
parliament, who are chosen by the proprietors of cer- 
tain adjacent lands. 

In February 1795 a subterraneous passage was disco- 
vered at this place, of which we have the following ac- 
count in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, in a let- 
ter dated Salisbury, Feb. 10. ‘« Some persons of Salis- 
bury on Saturday last went to the upper verge of the 
fortification (the citadel), and on the right hand, after 
they had reached the summit, discovered a large hole. 
They got a candle and lantern, and went down a flight 
of steps for more than 30 yards. It was an arched way 
seven feet wide, neatly chiselled out of the solid rock or 
chalk. It is probable the crown of the arch gave way 
from the sudden thaw, and fell in. There is a great 
deal of rubbish at the entrance. It appears to be be- 
tween six and seven feet high, and a circular arch over- 
head all the way. These particulars I learned from the 
person who himself explored it ; but was afraid to go 
farther, lest it might fall in again and bury him. He 
thinks it turns a little to the right towards Old Sarum 
house, and continues under the fosse till it reaches the 
outer verge. The marks of a chisel, he says, are vi- 
sible on the side. There are two large pillars of square 
stone at the entrance, which appear to have had a door 
at foot. ‘They are 18 inches by 27, of good free-stone, 
and the mason work is extremely neat. The highest 
part of the archway is two feet below the surface of 
the ground. 7 

‘“* It is all now again filled up by order of farmer 
Whitechurch, who rents the ground of Lord Camelford, 
and thinks curiosity would bring so many people there 
as to tread down his grass whenever grass shall be there. 
I went into it 30 yards, which was as far.as I could 
get for the rubbish. I measured it with a line, and 
found it extend full 120 feet inwards from the two pil- 
lars supposed to be the entrance; then onwards it ap- 
peared to be filled to the roof with rubbish. By mea- 
suring with the same line on the surface of the earth, I 
found it must go under the bottom of the outer bank 
of the outer trench; where I-think the opening may 
be found by digging a very little way. Whether it was 
a Roman or a Norman work it is difficuit to say ; but 
it certainly was intended as a private way to go into 
or out of the castie; aud probably a ifort or strong cas- 
tle was built over the outer eutrance: I !ooked for 
inscriptions or coins, but have not heard of any being 
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SASAPRAS. Sce Laurus, Borany and Mare- 
RIA Mepica Index. 


SASHAS, in military dress, are badges of distinction 


worn by the officers of most nations, either round their Sashes, 
waist or over their shoulders. Those for the British i 
army were made of crimson silk: for the Imperial. Sattirn. | 
army crimson and gold; for the Prussian army black “~~ 
silk and silver ; the Hanoverians yellow silk ; the Por- 
tuguese crimson silk with blue tassels. 

SASINE, or Seisix. See Law, N° elxiv. 15. &e. 

SASSA. See Myrru, OrocaLteAsumM, MATERIA 
Mepica Index, and Bruce's Travels, vol. v. p. 27, 
&e. 

SATAN, a name very common in Scripture, means 
the devil or chief of the fallen angels. See Devi. 

SATELLITE, in Astronomy, the same with a se- 
condary planet or moon. 

SATIRE. See Satyr. 

SATRAPA, or SatRapes, in Persian antiquity, 
denotes an admiral ; but more commonly the governor 
of a province. 

SATTIN, a glossy kind of silk stuff, the warp of 
which is very fine, and stands so as to cover the coarser 
woof. 

SATTINET, a slight thin kind of sattin, which is. 
commonly striped, and is employed for different pur- 
poses of female dress. 

SATURANTS, in Anatomy, the same with Ansor- 
BENTS. 

SATURATION, in Chemistry, is the pnpregna- 
ting an acid with an alkali, or vice versa, till cither 
receive no more, and the mixture then bccomes neu- 
tral. f 

SATURDAY, the seventh and last day of the week, : 
so called from the idol Seater, worshipped on this day 
by the ancient Saxons, and thought to be the same as 
the Saturn of the Latins. | 

SATUREIA, Savory, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the didynamia class ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 42d order, Verticillate. See Bo- 
TANY Index. 

SATURN, in Astronomy, one of the planets of our 
solar system, revolving at the distance of more than 
900 millions of miles from the sun. See AsTRONoMY 
Index. 

SATURN, in Chemistry, an appellation formerly giv- 
en to lead. 

SarurRN, in Fleraldry, denotes the black colour in 
blazoning the arms of sovereign princes. — 

Saturn, one of the principal of the Pagan deities, 
was the son of Ccelus and Terra, and the father of 
Jupiter. He deposed and castrated his father; and 
obliged his brother Titan to resign his crown to him, 
on condition of his bringing up none of his male issue, 
that the succession might at length devolve on him. 
For this purpose he devoured all the sons he had by 
his wife Rhea or Cybele: but she bringing forth at 
one time Jupiter and Juno, she presented the latter to 
her husband, and sent the boy to be nursed on Mount 
Ida; when Saturn being informed of her having a son, 
demanded the child; but in. his stead his wife gave him 
a stone swaddied up Ike au infant, which he instantly 
swallowed. Titan finding that Saturn had violated the 
contract he had made with him, put himself at the head 
of his children and made war on his brother, and hav- 
inz made him aud Cybele prisoners, confined them in 
Tariarus: but Jupiter being 1 the mean time grown 
up, raised an army in Crete, went to his father’s assist- 
ance, defeated ‘Titan, and restored Saturn to the a 
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Some time after, Saturn being told that Jupiter in- 
tended to dethrone him, endeavoured to prevent it; 
but the latter being informed of his intention, deposed 
his father, and threw him into Tartarus. But Saturn 
escaping from thence, fled into Italy, whcre he was 
kindly received by Janus king of the country, who 
associated him to the government: whence Italy ob- 
tained the name of Saturnia Tellus; as also that of 
Latium, from lateo, “ to lie bid.” There Saturn, by 
the wisdom and mildness of his government, is said to 
have produced the golden age. 
Saturn is represented as an old man with four wings, 


armed with a scythe; sometimes he is delineated under . 


the figure of a serpent with its tail in its mouth. This 
is emblematic of the seasons, which roll perpetually in 
the same circle. Sometimes also Saturn is painted 
with a sand-glass in his hand. The Greeks say, that 
the story of his mutilating his father and destroying 
his children is an allegory, which signifies, that Time 
devours the past and present, and will also devour the 
future. ‘Lhe Romans, in honour of him, built a tem- 
ple, and celebrated a festival which they called Satur- 
nalia. During this festival no business or profession 
was allowed to be carried on except cookery ; all dis- 
tinctions of rank ccased; slaves could say what they 
pleased to their masters with impunity; they could 
even rally them with their faults before their faces. 

SATURNALIA, in Roman antiquity, a festival 
observed about the middle of December, in honour of 
the god Saturn, whom Lucan introduces giving an ae- 
count of the ceremonies observed on tliis occasion, thus. 
During my whole reign, which lasts but for one week, 
no public business is done; there is nothing but drink- 
ing, singing, playing, creating imaginary kings, placing 
servants with their masters at table, &c. There shall 
be no disputes, reproaches, &c. but the rich and poor, 
masters and slaves, shall be equal,” &c. 

On this festival the Romans sacrificed bare-headed, 
contrary to their custom at other saerifices. 

SATCURNINE, an appellation given to persons of 
a melancuoly disposition, as being supposed under the 
influence of the planet Saturn. 

SATYAVRATA, or MEnv, in Indian mythology, 
is believed by the Hindoos to have reigned over the 
whole world in the earliest age of their chronology, 
and to have resided in the country of Dravira on the 
coast of the eastern Indian peninsula. His patronymic 
name was Vatvaswata, or child of the sun. In the Bha- 
gavat we are informed, that the Lord of the universe, 
intending to preserve him from the sea of destruction, 
caused by the depravity of the age, thus told him how 
he was toact. ‘‘ In seven days from the present time, 
O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be plun- 
ged in an ocean of death ; but, in the midst of the de- 
stroying waves, a large vessel, sent by me for thy use, 
shall stand before thee. Then shalt thou take all medi- 
cinal herbs, all the variety of seeds ; and, accompanied 
by seven saints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, 
thou shall enter thc spacious ark and continue init, se- 
Cure from the flood on one immense ocean without light, 
except the radiance of thy holy companions. When 
the ship shall be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou 
shalt fasten it with a large sea-serpent on my horn ; for 
I will be near thee; drawing the vessel, with thee and 


thy attendants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of 
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men, until a night of Brahmé shall be completely ended. 
Thou shalt then know my truc greatness, rightly named 
the supreme Godhead: by my favour, all thy ques- 
tions shall be answered, and thy mind abundantly in- 
strueted.” All this is said to have been accomplished ; 
and the story is evidently that of Noah disguised by A- 
siatic fiction and allegory. It proves, as Sir William 
Jones has rightly observed, an ancient Indian tradition 
of the universal deluge described by Moses; and en- 
ables us to trace the connexion between the eastern and 
western traditions relating to that event. The same 
learned author has shown it to be in the highest degree 
probable, that the Satyavrata of India is the Cronus of 
Greece and the Saturn of Italy. Sec Sarurn; and 
Aswtic Researches, vol. i. p. 230, &c. 

SATYR, or Sarrre, in matters of literature, a dis- 
course or poem, cxposing the vices and follies of man- 
kind. See Poetry, Part Il. sect. x. 

The chief gatirists among the ancients arc, Horace, 
Juvenal, and Persius; those among the inoderns are, 
Regnier and Boileau, in French; Butler, Dryden, Ro- 
chester, Buckingham, Swift, Pope, Young, &c. among 
the English; and Cervantes among the Spaniards. 

SATYRIASIS. Sce Mepicine Jndez. 

SATYRIUM, a genus of plants belonging to the gy- 
nandria class; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 42d order, Verticillate. See Botany Index. 

SATYRS, in ancient mythology, a species of demi- 
gods who dwelt in the woods. ‘They are represented 
as monsters, half-men, and half-goats; having horns 
on their heads, a hairy body, with the feet and tail of 


a goat. They are generally in the train that follows 
Bacchus. As the poets supposed that they werc re- 


markable for piercing eyes and keen raillery, they 
have placed them in the same pietures with the Graccs, 
Loves, and even with Venus herself. 

SAVAGE, RicHarp, onc of the most remarkable 
characters that is to be met with perhaps in all the re- 


Satyavrata 


Savage. 
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cords of biography, was the son of Anne countess of) 


Macclesfield by the carl of Rivers, according to her 
own confession; and was born in 1698. This con- 


fession of adultery was made in order to procure a sc=- 


paration from her husband the earl of Macclesfield; yet, 
having obtained this desired end, no sooner was her snu- 
rious offspring brought into the world, than, without 
the dread of shame or poverty to exeuse her, she disco- 
vered the resolution of disowning him; and, as long as 
he lived. treated him with the most unnatural cruelty. 
She delivered him over to a poor woman to cducate as 
her own; prevented the earl of Rivcrs from leaving him 
a legacy of 6000/. by declaring him dead: and in effect 
deprived him of another legacy which his godmother 
Mrs Lloyd had left him, by concealing from him his 
birth, and thereby rendering it impossible for him to 
prosecute his claim. She endeavoured to send him se- 
cretly to the plantations; but this plan being cither laid 
aside or frustrated, she placed him apprentice with a 
shoemaker. In this situation, however, he did not 
long continue; for his nurse dying, he went to take 
care of the cffects of his supposed mother ; and found 
in her boxes some letters which discovered to young 
Savage his birth, and the cause of its concealment. + 

From the moment of this discovery it was natural for 
him to become dissatisfied with his situation as a shoc- 
maker. He now conceived that he had a riglit to share 
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in the affluencc of his real mother; and thercfore he 
directly, and perhaps indiscreetly, applicd to her, and 
made use of every art to awaken her tenderncss and 
‘attract her regard. But in vain did he solicit this un- 
natural parent: she avoided him with the utmost pre- 


caution, and took measures to prevent his ever enter- 
ing her house on any pretence whatever. 


Savage was at this time so touched with the discovery 
‘of his birth, that he frequcntly made it his practice to 


walk bcfore his mother’s door in hopes of secing her 


by accident ; and often did he warmly solicit licr to 
admit him to see her; but all to no purpose: he could 
neither soften her heart nor open her hand. 
Meantime, whilc he was assiduously endeavouring to 
rousc the affections of a mother in whom all natural af- 
fection was extinct, he was destitute of the means of 
support, and reduced to the miserics of want. We are 
not told by what means he got rid of his obligation to 
the shocmakcr, or whethcr he ever was actually bound 
to him; but we now find him very differcutly employed 
in order to procure a subsistence. Inshort, the youth 
had parts, and a strong inclination towards literary pur- 
suits, especially poetry. He wrote a poem ; and after- 


wards two plays, Woman’sa Riddle, and Loveina Veil: 


but the author was allowed no part of the profits from 
the first; and from the second he received no ctlhier 
advantage than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele 
and Mr Wilks, by whom he was pitied, caressed, and re- 
lieved. However, the kindness of his friends not afford- 
ing him a constant supply, he wrote the tragedy of Szr 
Thomas Overbury ; which not only procured him the 
esteem of many persons of wit, but brought him in OC 
The celebrated Aaron Hill, Esq. was of great service 
to him in correcting and fitting this piece for the stage 
and the press ; and extended his patronage still farther. 
But Savage was, like many other wits, a bad manager, 
and was ever in distress. As fast as his friends raised 
him out of one difficulty, he sunk into another ; and, 
when he found himself greatly involved, he would ram- 
ble about likc a vagabond, with scarce a shirt on his 
back. He was in one of these situations during the 
time that he wrote his tragedy above mentioncd ; 
without a lodging, and often without a dinner : so that 
he used to scribble on scraps of paper picked up by 
accident, or begged in the shops, which he occasion- 
ally stepped into, as thoughts occurred to him, crav- 
ing the favour of pen and ink, as it were just to take a 
memorandum. 

Mr Eflill also carnestly promotcd a subscription to a 
volume of Miscellanies, by Savage ; and likewise fur- 
nished part of the pocnis of which the volume was com- 
posed. To this miscellany Savage wrote a preface, in 
which he gives an account of his mother’s cr uelty, in 
a very uncommon strain of humour. 

The profits of his Tragedy and his Miscellanies to- 
gether, had now, for a time, somewhat raised poor 
Savage both in circumstances and credit; so that the 
wotld just began to behold him with a more favourable 
eye than formerly, when both his fame and life were en- 
dangered by a most unhappy event. A drunken frolic 
in which he one night engagcd, ended in a fray, and 
Savage unfortunately killed a man, for which he was 
condemned to be hanged ; his friends earnestly solicited 
the mercy of the crown, while his mother as earnestly 
exerted herself to prevent his receiving it. The coun- 
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tess of Hertford at length laid his whole case before Savag | 


Queen Caroline, and Savage obtained a pardon. 

Savagc had now lost that tenderness for his mother 
which the whole serics of her er uelty had not been able 
wholly to repress ; and considering her as an implaca- 
ble cnemy, whom nothing but his blood could satisfy, 
threatencd to harass her with lampoons, and to publish 
a copious narrative of her conduct, unlessshe consented 
to allow him a pension. This cxpedient proved success- 
ful ; and the lord Tyrconnel, upon his pr omise of laying 
aside his design of exposing his mother’s cruelty, took 
him into his family, treated him as an cqual, and engag- 
ed to allow him a pension of 200/. a year. This was 
the golden part of Savage's life. Hc was courted by 
all who endeavoured to be thought men of genius, and 
caressed by all who valued themselves upon a refined 
taste. In this gay period of his life he published the 
Cemple of Health and Mirth, on the recovery of Lady 
Tyrcormnel fron: a languishing iliness ; and The Wan- 
derer, a moral poem, which hic dedicated to Lord Tyr- 
conncl, in strains of the highest panegyric: but these 
praises he in a short time found himself inclined to re- 
tract, being discarded by the man on whom they were 
bestowed. Of this quarrel Lord Tyrconnel and Mr 
Savage assigned vcry different reasons. Our author's 
known character pleads too strongly against him; for 
his conduct was ever such as inade all his friends, 
sooner or later, grow weary of him, and even forced 
most of them to becomc his enemies. 

Being thus once more turned adrift upon the world, 
Savage, whose passions werc very strong, and whose 
grat titude was very small, became cxtremely diligent in 
exposing the faults of Lord Tyrconnel. He, moreover, 
now thought himsclf at liberty to take revenge upon 
his mother.— Accor dingly he wrote The Lastard, a 
poem, remarkable for the vivacity of its beginning 
where he finely enumcrates the imaginary advantages 
of base birth), and for the pathetic conclusion, wherein 
he recounts the real calamities which he suffered by the 
crinic of his parents.— The reader will not be displeased 
with a transcript of some of the lines in the opening of 
the poem, as a specinien of this writer’s spirit and nman- 
ner of versification. 


3Iest be the bastard’s birth! thro’ wondrous ways, 
He shines eccentric like a comet’s blaze. 
No sickly fruit of faint compliance he ; 
Ile! stamp’d in nature’s mint with ecstasy ! 
He lives to build, not boast, a gen’rous race; 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 
He, kindling from within, rcquires no flame, 
He glories in a bastard’s glowing name. 
— Nature’s unbounded son, he stands alone, 
Ilis heart unbiass’d, and his mind his own. 
—O mother! yet no mothcr !—’tis to you 
My thanks for such distinguish’d claims are due. 


This pocm had an extraordinary sale ; and its ap- 
pearance happening at the time when his mother was 
at Bath, many persons there took frequent opportuni- 
ties of repeating passages from the Bastard in her hear- 
ing. This was perhaps the first time that ever she dis- 
covercd ascnse of shame, and on this occasion the power 
of wit was very conspicnous: the wretch who had, with- 
out scruple, proclaimed hersclf an adultcress, and who 
had first endeavoured to starveher son, then to transport 
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ragey him, and afterwards to hang him, was not able to bear 


the representation of her own conduct ; but fled from 
reproach, though she felt no pain from guilt ; and left 
Bath with the utmost haste, to shelter herself among 
the crowds of London (4). 
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ally expect the same bounty. But this annual allow- 
ance was nothing to a man of his strange and singular 
extravagance. His usual custom was, as scou as he 
had received his pension, to disappear with it, and se- 


crete himself fron his most intimate friends, till every 
shilling of the 50/. was spent; which done, he again 
appeared, pennyless as before: But he would never in- 
form any person where he had been, or in what manner 
his money had been dissipated.-— From the reporis, iow- 
ever, of some, who found means to penetrate his haunts, 

it 


Some time after this, Savage formed the resolution 
of applying to the queen ; who having once given him 
life, he hoped she might farther extend her goodness to 
him, by enabling him to support it.—With this view, 
he published a poem on lier birth-day, which he entitled 
The Volunteer-Laureat ; for which she was pleased to 


(a) Mr Boswell, in his life of Dr Johnson, has called in question the story of Savage’s birth, and grounded his 
suspicion on two mistakes, or, as he calls them, falsehoods, which he thinks he has discovered in his friend's me- 
moirs of that extraordinary man. Johnson has said, that the earl of Rivers was Savage's godfather, and 
gave him his own name; which, by his direction, was inserted in the register of the parish of St Andrew’s, 
Holborn. Part of this, it seems, is not true; for Mr Boswell carefully inspected that register, but no such 
entry is to be found. But does this omission amount to a proof, that the person who called himself Richard 
Savage was an impostor, and not the son of the earl of Rivers and the countess of Macclesfield ? Mr Boswell 
thinks it does ; and, in behalf of his opinion, appeals to the maxim, falsum in uno, falsum in omnibus. The so- 
lidity of this maxim may be allowed by others; but it was not without surprise that, on such an occasion, we 
found it adopted by the biographer of Johnson. To all who have compared his view of a celebrated cause, 
with Stuart’s letters on the same subject addressed to Lord Mansfield, it must be apparent, that, at one period 
of his life, he would not have deemed a thousand such mistakes sufficient to invalidate a narrative otherwise 
so well authenticated as that which relates to the birth of Savage. The truth is, that the omission of the name 
in the register of St Andrew’s may be easily accounted for, without bringing against the wretched Savage an 
accusation of imposture, which neither his mother nor her friends dared to urge when provoked to it by every 
possible motive that can influence human conduct. The earl of Rivers would undoubtedly give the direction 
about registering the child’s name to the same person whom he entrusted with the care of his education ; but 
that person, it is well known, was the countess of Macclesfield, who, as she had resolved from his birth to dis- 
own her son, would take care that the direction should not be obeyed. 

That which, in Johnson’s life of Savage, Mr Boswell calls a second falsehood, seems not to amount even to 
amistake. It is there stated, that ‘‘ Lady Macclesfield having lived for some time upon very uneasy terms with 
her husband, thought a public confession of adultery the most obvious and expeditious method of obtaining 
her liberty.” This Mr Boswell thinks cannot be true ; because, having perused the journals of both houses 
of parliament at the period of her divorce, he there found it authentically ascertained, that so far from vo- 
luntarily submitting to the ignominious charge of adultery, she made a strenuous defence by her counsel. But 
what is this to the purpose? Johnson has nowhere said, that she confessed her adultery at the bar of either 
house of parliament, but only that her confession was pudlic : and as he has taught us in his Dictionary, that 
whatever is notorious or generally known is public ; public, in his sense of the word, that confession certainly 
was, if made to different individuals, in such a manner as showed that she was not anxious to conceal it from 
her husband, or to prevent its notoriety. She might, however, have very cogent reasons for denying her guilt 
before parliament, and for making a strenuous defence by her counsel; as indeed, had she acted otherwise, it 
is very little probable that her great fortune would have been restored to her, or that she could have obtained 
a second husband. 

But Mr Boswell is of opinion, that the person who assumed the name of Richard Savage was the son of the 
shoemaker under whose care Lady Macclesfield’s child was placed; because “ his not being able to obtain 
payment of Mrs Lloyd’s legacy must be imputed to his consciousness that he was not the real person to whom 
{ that legacy was left.” He must have a willing mind who can admit this argument as a proof of imposture. 
| Mrs Lloyd died when Savage was in his 10th year, when he certainly did not know or suspect that he was the 
person for whom the legacy was intended, when he had none to prosecute his claim, to shelter him frorn op- 
| pression, or to call in law to the assistance of justice. In such circumstances he could not have obtained pay- 

ment of the money, unless the executors of the will had been inspired from heaven with the knowledge of the 
| person to whom it was due. : 

To these and a thousand such idle cavils it is a sufficient answer, that Savage was acknowledged and patron- 
ized as Lady Macclesfield’s son by Lord Tyrconnel, who was that lady’s nephew; by Sir Richard Steele, the 
intimate friend of Colonel Brett, who was that lady’s second husband ; by the queen, who, upon the authori- 
ty of that lady and her creatures, once thought Savage capable of entering his mother’s house in the night 
with an intent to murder her; and in effect by the lady herself, who at one time was prevailed upon to give him 
50/. and who fled before the satire of the Bastard, without offering, either by herself or her friends, to deny 
that the author of that poem was the person whom he called himself, or to insinuate so much as that he mght 

| possibly be the son of a shoemaker. ‘To Mr Boswell all this seems strange. to others, who look not with so 


keen an eye for supposititious births, we think it must appear convincing. 
Vor. XVIIL. Part II. 
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Savage. jit would seem that he expended both his time and his 
Gena cash in the most sordid and despicable sensuality ; par- 


ticularly in eating and drinking, in which he would in- 
dulge in the most unsocial manner, sitting whole days 
and nights by himself, in obscure houses of entertain- 
ment, over his bottle and trencher, immersed in filth 
and sloth, with scarce decent apparel ; generally wrap- 
ped up in a horseman’s great coat ; and, on the whole, 
with his very homely countenance, altogether exhibit- 
ing an object the most disgusting to the sight, if not 
to some other of the senses. 

His wit and parts, however, still raised him new 
friends as fast as his behaviour lost him his old ones. 
Yet such was his conduct, that occasional relief only fur- 
nished the means of occasional excess ; and he defeated 
all attempts made by his friends to fix him in a decent 
way. He was even reduced so low as to be destitute 
of a lodging ; insomuch that he often passed his nights 
in those mean houses that are set open for casual wan- 
derers; sometimes in cellars, amidst the riot and filth 
of the most profligate of the rabble; and not seldom 
would he walk the streets till he was weary, and then 
lie down in summer on a hulk, or in winter with his 
associates among the ashes of a glass-liouse. 

Yet, amidst all his penury and wretchedness, had this 
man so much pride, and so high an opinion of his own 
merit, that he ever kept up his spirits, and was always 


ready to repress, with scorn and contempt, the least ap- - 


pearance of any slight or indignity towards himsel{, in 
the behaviour of his acquaintance ; among whom he 
Jooked upon none as his superior. He wouid be treat- 
ed as an equal, even by persons of the highest rank. 
We have an instance of this preposterous and inconsist- 
ent ptide, in his refusing to wait upon a gentleman who 
was desirous of relieving him when at the lowest ebb of 
distress, only because the message signified the gentle- 
man’s desire to see him at nine in the morning. Savage 
could not bear that any one should presume to prescribe 
the hour of his attendance, and therefore he absolutcly 
rejected the proffered kindness. This life, unhappy as 
it may be already imagined, was yet rendered more un- 
happy, by the death of the queen, in 1738; which 
stroke deprived him of all hopes from the court. His 
pension was discontinued, and the insolent manner in 
which he demanded of Sir Robert Walpole to have it 
restored, forever cut off this considerable supply ; which 
possibly had been only delayed, and might have been 
recovered by proper application. 

His distress became now so great, and so notorious, 
that a scheme was at length concerted for procuring 
him a permanent relief. It was proposed that he should 
retire into Wales, with an allowance of 50/. per annum, 
on which he was to live privately in a cheap place, for 
ever quitting his town-haunts, and resigning all farther 
pretensions to fame. This offer he seemed gladly to ac- 
cept; but his intentions were only to deceive his friends 
by retiring for a while, to write another tragedy, and 
then to return with it to London in order to bring it 
upon the stage. 

In 1739, he set out in the Bristol stage-coach for 
Swansey, and was furnished with 15 guineas to bear the 
expense of his journey. But, on the 14th day after 
his departure, his friends and benefactors, the principal 
ef whom was no other than the great Mr Pope, who 
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expected to hear of his arrival in Wales, were surprised Savage 
with a letter from Savage, informing them that he vas end 
yet upon the road, and could not proceed for want of 
money. There was no other method than a remittance; 
which was sent him, and by the help of which he was 
enabled to reach Bristol, from whence he was to pro- 
ceed to Swansey by water. At Bristol, however, he 
found an embargo laid upon the shipping; so that he 
could not immediately obtain a passage. Here, there- 
fore, being obliged to stay for some time, he, with his 
usual facility, so ingratiated himself with the principal 
inhabitants, that he was frequently invited to their | 
houses, distinguished at their public entertainments, and 
treated with a regard that highly flattered his vanity, | 
and therefore easily engaged his affections. At length, 
with great reluctance, lic proceeded to Swansey ; where 
he lived about a year, very much dissatisfied with the 
diminution of his salary; for he had, in his letters, 
treated his contributors so insolently, that most of them 
withdrew their subscriptions. Here he finished his tra- 
gedy, and resolved to return with it to London: which 
was strenuously opposed by his great and constant 
friend Mr Pope; who proposed that Savage should 
put this play into the hands ef Mr Thomson and Mr 
Mallet, in order that they might fit it for the stage, 
that lis friends should receive the profits it might bring 
in, and that the author should receive the preduce by 
way of annuity. This kind and prudent scheme was 
rejected by Savage with the utmost contempt.—He 
declared he would not submit his works to any one’s 
correction ; and that he should no longer be kept in 
leading strings. Accordingly he soon rcturned to Bris- 
tol in his way to London; but at Bristol, mecting 
with a repetition of the same kind treatment he had 
before found there, he was tenypted to make a second - 
stay in that opulent city for sonie time. Here he was 
again not only caressed and treated, but the sum of 500. 
was raised for him. with which it had been happy if he 
had immediately departed tor London: But he never 
considered that a frequent repetition of such kindness 
was not to be expected, and that it was possibie to tire 
out the generosity of his Bristel friends, as he had 
before tired his friends everywlicre else. In short, he 
remained here till his company was no longer welcome. 
His visits in every fumily were too often repeated ; his 
wit had lost its novelty, and his irreguiar behaviour 
grew troublesome. Necessity came upon him before he 
was aware; his mouey was spent, his cluthes were worn 
out, his appearance was shabby; and lis presence was 
disgustful at every table. He now began to find every 
man from home at whose house he cuiled; and he 
found it difficult to obtain a dinner. Thus redu ed, 
it would have been prudent in him to have withdrawn 
from the place; but prudeuce and Savage were never 
acquainted. He staid, in the midst of poverty, hunger, 
and contempt, till the mistress of a coffve-house, to 
whom he owed about eight pounds. arrested him for 
the debt. He remained for some time, at a great ex- 
pense, in the house of the sheriff’s officer, in hopes of 
procuring bail; which expense he was enabted to de- 
fray, by a present of five guineas from Sir Nash at 
Bath. No bail. however, was to be found; so that 
poor Savage was at last lodged in Newgate, a prison 
so named in Bristol. 

But 
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keeper of the prison took compassion on him, and 
greatly softened the rigours of his confinement by every 
kind of indulgence; he supported him at his own ta- 
ble, gave him a commodious room to himself, allowed 
him to stand at the door of the gaol, and even fre- 
quently took him into the fields for the benefit of the 
air and exercise; so that, in reality, Savage endured 
fewer hardships in this place than he had usually suf- 
fered during the greatest part of his life. 

While he remained in this not intolerable prison, his 
ingratitude again broke out, in a bitter satire on the 
city of Bristol; to which he certainly owed great ob- 
ligations, notwithstanding the circumstances of his ar- 
rest; which was but the act of an individual, and that 
attended with no circumstances of injustice or cruelty. 
This satire he entitled London and Bristol delineated ; 
and in it he abused the inhabitants of the latter, with 
such a spirit of resentment, that the reader would im- 
agine he had never received any other than the most 
injyrious treatment in that city. 

When Savage had remained about six months in this 
hospitable prison, he received a letter from Mr Pope, 
(who still continued to allow him 20/. a year) contain- 
ing a charge of very atrocious ingratitude. What were 
the particulars of this charge we are not informed; but, 
from the notorious character of the man, there is rea- 
son to fear that Savage was but too justly accused. 
He, however, solemnly protested his innocence; but 
he was very unusually affected on this occasion. In 
afew days after, he was seized with a disorder, which 
at first was not suspected to be dangerous: but grow- 
ing daily more languid and dejected, at last a fever 
seized him; and he expired on the Ist of August 
1748, in the 46th year of his age. 

Thus lived, and thus died, Richard Savage, Esq. ; 
leaving behind him a character strangely chequered 
with vices and good qualities. Of the former we have 
seen a variety of instances in this abstract of his life; 
of the latter, his peculiar situation in the world gave 
him but few opportunities of making any considerable 
display. [fe was, however, undoubtedly a man of ex- 
celient parts; and had he received the full benefits of 
a liberal education, and had his natural talents been 
cultivated to the best advantage, he might have made 
a respectable figure in life. He was happy in a quick 
discernment, a retentive memory, and a lively flow of 
wit, which made his company much coveted ; nor was 
his judgement both of writings and of men inferior to 
his wit: but he was too much a slave to his passions, 
and his passions were too easily excited. He was 
warm in lis friendships, but implacable in his enmity; 
and his greatest fault, which is indeed the greatest of 
all faults, was ingratitude. He seemed to think every 
thing due to his merit, and that he was little obliged 
to any one for those favours which he thought it their 
duty to confer on him; it is therefore the less to be 
wondered at, that he never rightly estimated the kind- 
ness of his many friends and benefactors, or preserved a 
grateful and due sense of their generosity towards him. 

The works of this original writer, ‘after having 
long lain dispersed in magazines and fugitive pub- 
lications, have been collected and published in an ele- 
gant edition, in 2 vols Svo; to which are prefixed the 


SAVAGE is a word so well understood as scarcely to 
require explanation. When applied to inferior animals, 
it denctes that they are wild, untamed, and crucl; when 
applied to man, it is of much the same import with dar- 
barian, and means a person who is untaught and uncie 
vilized, or who is in the rude state of uncultivated na- 
ture. That such men exist at present, and have exist- 
ed in most ages of the world, is undeniable; but a 
question naturally occurs respecting the origin of this 
savage state, tle determination of which is of consider- 
able importance in developing the nature of man, and 
ascertaining the qualities and powers of the human 
mind. Upon this subject, as upon most others, opi- 
nions are very various, and the systems built upon then: 
are consequently very contradictory. A large sect of 
ancient philosophers maintained that man sprung at 
first from the earth like his brother vegetables ; that he 
was without ideas and without speech ; and that many 
ages elapsed before the race acquired the use of lan- 
guage, or attained to greater knowlcdge than the beasts 
of the forest. Other sects again, with the vulgar, and 
almost all the poets, maintained that the first mortals 
were wiser and happier, and more powerful, than any 
of their offspring ; that mankind, instead of being ori- 
ginally savages, and rising to the state of civilization 
by their own gradual and progressive exertions, were 
created in a high degree of perfection; that, however, 
they degenerated from that state, and that all nature 
degenerated with them. Hence the various ages of 
the world have almost everywhere been compared to 
gold, silver, brass, and iron, the golden having been 
always supposed to be the first age. 

Since the revival of letters in Europe, and especially 
during the present century, the same question has been 
much agitated both in Franee and England, and by far 
the greater part of the most fashionable names in mo- 
dern science have declared for the original savagism of 
men. Such of the ancients as held that opinion, were 
countenanced by the atheistic cosmogony of the Phee- 
nicians, and by the early history of their own nations; 
the moderns build their system upon what they sup- 
pose to be the constitution of the human mind, and 
upon the late improvements in arts and sciences. As 
the question must finally be decided by historical evi- 
dence, before we make our appeal to facts, we shall 
consider the force of the modern reasonings from the 
supposed innate powers of the human mind; for that 
reasoning is totally different from the other, and to 
blend them together would only prevent the reader 
from having an adequate conception of either. 

Upon the supposition that all mankind were original- 
ly savages, destitute of the use of speech, and, in the 
strictest sense of the words, mutum et turpe pecus, the 
great difficulty is to conceive how they could emerge 
from that state, and become at last enlightened and ci- 
vilized. The modern advocates for che universality of 
the savage state remove this difficulty by a number of 
instincts or internal senses, with which they suppose the 
human mind endowed, and by which the savage is, 
without reflection, not only enabled to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, and prompted to do every thing 
necessary to the preservation of his existence, and the 
continuance of the species, but also led to the discovery 
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‘Savage. of what will contribute, in the first instance, to the ease 
eer and accomniodations of life. The seinstincts, they think, 


brought mankind together, when the reasoning faculty, 
which had hitherto been dormant, being now roused by 
the collisions of society, made its observations upon the 
consequences of their different actions, taught them to 
avoid such as experience showed to be pernicious, and 
to improve upon those which they found beneficial ; and 
thus was the progress of civilization begun. But this 
theory is opposed by objections which we know not 
how to obviate. The bundle of instincts with which 
modern idleness, under the denomination of philosophy, 
has so amply furnished the human mind, is a mere chi- 
mera. (See Instinct.) But granting its reality, itis 
by no means sufficient to produce the consequences 
which are derived from it. That it is not the parent of 
language, we have shown at large in another place (see 
LANGUAGE, N° I1—7.); and we have the confession 
of some of the ablest advocates for the original savagism 
of man, that large societies must have been formed be- 
fore language could have been invented. How societies, 
at least large societies, could be formed and kept toge- 
ther without language, we have not indeed been told ; 
but we are assured by every historian and every traveller 
of credit, that in such societies only have mankind been 
found civilized. Among known savages the social storge 
is very much confined ; and therefore, had it been in 
the first race of men of as enlarged a nature, and as safe 
a guide, as the instinctive philosophers contend that it 
was, it is plain that those men could not have been sa- 
vages. Such an appetite for society, and such a direc- 
tor of conduct, instead of enabling mankind to have 
emerged from savagism, would have effectually prevent- 
ed them from ever becoming savage ; it would have 
knit them together from the very first, and furnished op- 
portunities for the progenitors of the human race to have 
begun the process of civilization from the moment that 
they dropt from thé hands of their Creator. Indeed, 
were theinodern theories of internal senses and social af- 
fections well founded, and were these senses and affec- 
tions sufficient to have impelled the first men into so- 
ciety, it is not easy to be conceived how there could be 
at this day a savage tribe on the face of the earth. Na- 
tural causes, operating in the same direction and with 
the same force, must in every age produce the saine ef- 
fects; and if the sociai affections of the first mortals im- 
pelled them to society, and their reasoning faculties im- 
mediately commenced the process of civilization, surely 
the same affections and the same faculties would in a 
greater or less degree have had the same effect in every 
age and on every tribe of their numerous offspring ; and 
we should everywhere observe mankind advancing in ci- 
vilization, instead of standing still as they often do, and 
sometimes retreating by a retrograde motion. This, 
however, is far from being the case. Hordes of savages 
exist in almost every quarter of the globe; and the Chi- 
nese, who have undoubtedly been in a state of civiliza- 
tion for at least 2000 years, have during the whole of 
that long period been absolutely stationary, if they have 
not :ost some of their ancient arts. (See PorcELaIN.) 
The origin of civilization, therefore, is not to be look- 
ed for in human instincts or hunian propensities, carry- 
ing men forward by a natural progress, for the supposi- 
tion of such propensities is contrary to fact; and by fact 
and historical evidence, in conjunction with what we 


In the article REticion, N° 7., it has been shown 
that the first men, if left to themselves without any in- 
struction, instead of living the life of savages, and in 
process of time advancing towards civilization, must 
have perished before they acquired even the use of some 
of their senses. In the same article it has been shown 
(N° 14——17.), that Moses, as he is undoubtedly the 
oldest historian extant, wrote likewise by immediate in- 
spiration ; and that therefore, as he represents our first 
parents and their immediate descendants as in a state far 
removed from that of savages, it is vain to attempt to 
deduce the originality of such a state from hypothetical 
theories of human nature. We have, indeed, heard it 
observed by some of the advocates for the antiquity and 
universality of the savage state, that to the appeal to 
revelation they have no objection, provided we take the 
Mosaic account as it stands, and draw not from it con- 
clusions which it will not support. 

They contend, at the same time, that there is no ar- 
gument fairly deducible from the book of Genesis which 
militates against their position. Now we beg leave to 
remark, that besides the reasoning which we have al- 
ready used in the Article just referred to, we have as 
much positive evidence against their position as the 
nature of the Mosaic history could be supposed to af- 
ford. 

We are there told that God created man after Ins 
own image; that he gave him dominion over every 
thing in the sea, in the air, and over all the earth; 


that he appointed for his food various kinds of vege-. 


tables ; that he ordained the Sabbath to be observed 
by him, in commemoration of the works of creation; 
that he prepared for him a garden to till and to dress ; 
and that, as a test of his religion and submission to his 
Creator, he forbade him, under severe penalties, to eat 
of a certain tree in that garden. We are then told that 
God brought to him every animal which had been 
created ; and we find that Adain was so Well acquaint- 
ed with their several natures as to give them names. 
When, too, an helpmate was provided for him, he im- 
mediately acknowledged her as bone of his bone, flesh 
of his flesh, and called her woman, because she was 
taken out of man. 

How these facts can be reconciled to a state of igno- 
rant savagism is to us absolutely inconceivable ; and it 
is indeed strange, that men who profess Christianity 
should appeal to reason, and stick by its decision on a 
question which revelation has thus plainly decided 
against them. But it is agreeable to their theory to 
believe that man rose by slow steps to the full use of 
his reasoning powers. To us, on the other hand, it 
appears equally plausible to suppose that our first pa- 
rents were created, not in full maturity, but mere in- 
fants, and that they went through the tedious process 
of childhood and youth, &c. as to suppose that their 
minds were created weak, uninformed, and unciviliz- 
ed, as are those of savages. 

But if it be granted that Adam had a tolerable share 
of knowledge, and some civilization, nothing can be 
more natural than to suppose that he would teach his 
descendants what he knew himself; and if the Scrip- 
tures are to be believed, we are certain that some of 


them possessed more than savage knowledge, and better 
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But instead of going on to fur- 


& y— ther perfection, as the theory of modern philosophers 


would lead us to suppose, we find that mankind dege- 
nerated in a most astonishing degree; the causes of 
which we have already in part developed in the article 
PotyvTurisM, N° 4, &c. 

This early degeneracy of the human race, or their 
sudden progress towards ignorance and savagism, ap- 
pears to lead to an important consequence. If men, so 
very soon after their creation, possessing, as we have 
seen they did, a considerable share of knowledge and 
of civilization, instead of improving in either, degene- 
rated in both respects, it would not appear that human 
nature has that strong propensity to refinement which 
many philosophers imagine; or that, had all men been 
originally savage, they would have civilized themselves 
by their own exertions. 

Of the ages before the flood we have no certain ac- 
count anywhere but in Scripture ; where, though we 
find mankind represented as very wicked, we have no 
reason to suppose them to have been absolute savages. 
On the contrary, we have much reason, from the short 
account of Moses, to conclude that they were far ad- 
vanced in the arts of civil life. Cain, we are told, built 
a city; and two of his early descendants invented the 
harp and organ, and were artificers in brass and iron. 
Cities are not built, nor musical instruments invented, 
by savages, but by men highly cultivated : and surely 
we have no reason to suppose that the righteous poste- 
rity of Seth were behind the apostate descendants of 
Cain in any branch of knowledge that was really useful. 
That Noah and his family were far removed from sa- 
vagism, no one will controvert, who believes that with 
them was made a new covenant of religion ; and it was 
unquestionably their duty, as it must otherwise have 
been their wish, to communicate what knowledge they 
possessed to their posterity. Thus far then every con- 
sistent Christian, we think, must determine against ori- 
ginal and universal savagism. 

In the preliminary discourse to Sketches of the His- 
tory of Man, Lord Kames would infer, from some facts 
which he states, that many pairs of the human race 
were at first created, of very different forms and na- 
tures, but all depending entirely on their own natural 
talents. But to this statement he rightly observes, that 
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language, and the scattering abroad of the people, was. 
a circumstance such as could induce universal savagism. 
There is no reason to think that all the men then alive 
were engaged in building the tower of Babel; nor does 
it appear from the Hebrew original that the language 
of those who were engaged in it was so much changed 
as the reader is apt to infer from our English version. 
(See PurLoLocy, N° S—16.)—That the builders were 
scattered, is indeed certain ; and if any of them were 
driven, in very small tribes, to a great distance from 
their brethren, they would in process of time inevitably 
become savages. (See PoLytueism, N° 4—6, and 
LancuaGE, N° 7.). But it is evident, from the Scrip- 
ture account of the peopling of the earth, that the de- 
scendants of Shem and Japheth were not scattered over 
the face of all the earth, and that therefore they could 
not be rendered savage by the catastrophe at Babel. In 
the chapter which relates that wonderful event, the ge- 
nerations of Shem are given in order down to Abrain ; 
but there is no indication that they had suffered with 
the builders of the tower, or that any of them had de- 
generated into the state of savages. On the contrary, 
they appear to have possessed a considerable degree of 
knowledge ; amd if any credit be due to the tradition 
which represents the father of Abraham as astatuary, 
and himself as skilied in the science of astronomy, they 
must have been far advanced in the arts of refinenient. 
Even such of the posterity of Hain as either emigrated, 
or were driven from the plain of Shinar in large bodies, 
so far from sinking into savagisin, retained all the ac- 
complishments of their antediluvian ancestors, and be- 
came afterwards the instructors of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. This is evident from the history of the Egyp- 
tians and other eastern nations, who in the days of A- 
braham were powerful and highly civilized. And that 
for many ages they did not degenerate into barbarism, 
is apparent from its having been thought to exalt tle 
character of Moses,—that he was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, and from the wisdom of Solo- 
mon having been said to excel all the wisdom of the 
east country and of Egypt. . 

Thus decided are the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
against the universal prevalence of savagism in that pe- 
riod of the world; nor are the most authentic pagan 
writers of antiquity of a different opinion. Moschus the 
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the Mosaic account of the Creation opposes insuperable 
objections. ‘‘ Whence then (says his Lordship) the 
degeneracy of all men into the savage state? To ac- 
count for that dismal catastrophe, mankind must have 


Phoenician, * Democritus, and Epicurus, appear to be * Strabo, 
the first champions of the savage state ; and they are lib. xvii. 
followed by a numerous body of poets and rhapsodists, 2#78./.4er". 
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among the Greeks and Romans, who were unquestion- ,, 7:4 


suffered some dreadful convulsion.” Now, if we mis- 
take not, this is taking for granted the very thing to be 
proved. We deny that at any period since the crea- 
tion of the world, ali men were sunk into the state of 
savages ; and that they were, no proof has yet been 
brought, nor do we know of any that can be brought, 
unless our fashionable philosophers choose to prop their 
theories by the buttress of Sanchoniatho’s Pheenician 
cosmogony. (See SancuontatTHo). His Lordship, 
however, goes’on to say, or rather to suppose, that the 
confusion at Babel, &c. was this dreadful convulsion : 
For, says he, ‘* by confounding the language of men, 
and scattering them abroad upon the face of all the 
earth, they were rendered savages." Here again we 
have a positive assertion, without the least shadow of 
proof; for it does not at all appear that the confusion of 


ably devoted to fable and fiction. 
they have given of the origin of man, the reader will 
find in another place (see THEoLoay, Part I. sect. 1.) : 
But we hardly think that he will employ it in support 
of the fashionable doctrine of original savagism. Against 
the wild reveries of this school are posted all the leaders 
of the other sects, Greeks and Barbarians ; the philo- 
sophers of both Academies, the sages of the Italian and 
Alexandrian schools; the Magi of Persia; the Bra- 
ming of India, and the Druids of Gaul, &c. The 
testimony of the early historians among all the ancient 
nations, indeed, who are avowedly fabulists, is very 
little to be depended on, and has been called in question 
by the most judicious writers of Pagan antiquity. (See 
Plut. Vita Thes. sub ait. ; Thucyd.\.1. cap. 1.; Strabo, 
L11. p.507.; Levy Pref.and Varro ap. August. 7 ~~ 
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Savage. Dei.) The more populous and extensive kingdoms and 
Ly societies were civilized at a period prior to the records 
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of profane history: the presumption, therefore, without 
taking revelation into the account, certainly is, that they 
were civilized from the beginning. ‘This is rendered 
further probable from other circumstances. To account 
for their system, the advocates of savagism are obliged, 
as we have seen, to have recourse to numerous supposi- 
tions. They imagine that since the creation dreadful 
convulsions have happened which have spread ruin and 
devastation over the earth, which have destroyed learn- 
ing and the arts, and brought on savagism by one sud- 
den blow. But this is reasoning at random, and with- 
out a vestige of probability: for the only convulsion 
that can be mentioned is that at Babel, which we have 
already shown to be inadequate. 

Further, it does not appear that any people w ho were 
once civilized, and in process of time had degenerated 
into the savage or barbarous state, have ever recovered 
their pristine condition without foreign aid. From 
whence we conclude, that man, once a savage, would 
never have raised himself from that hopeless state. This 
appears evident from the history of the world ; for that 
it requires strong incitements to keep man in a very 
high state of knowledge and civilization, is evident from 
what we know of the numerous nations which were famed 
in antiquity, but which are now degenerated in an asto- 
nishing degree. That man cannot, or, which is the 
same thing, has not risen from barbarism to civilization 
and science by his own efforts and natural talents, ap- 
pears further from the following facts. The rudiments 
of all the learning, religion, laws, arts, and sciences, 
and other improvements that have enlightened Europe, 
a great part of Asia, and the northern coast of Africa, 
were so many rays diverging from two points, on the 
banks of the Euphrates and the Nile. In proportion 
as nations receded from these two sources of humanity 
and civilization, in the same proportion were they more 
and more immersed in ignorance and barbarism. The 
Greeks had made no progress towards civilization when 
the Titans first, and afterwards colonies from Egypt and 
Phenicia, taught them the very elements of science and 
urbanity.* The aborigines of Italy were in the same 
state prior to the arrival of the Pelasgi, and the colo- 
nies from Arcadia and other parts of Greece. Spain 
was indebted for the first seeds’ of improvement to the 
commercial spirit of the Phenicians. The Gauls, the 
Britons, and the Germans, derived from the Romans all 
that in the early periods of their history they knew of 
science, or the arts of civil life, and so on of other na- 
tions in antiquity. The same appears to be the case in 
modern times. The countries which have been disco- 
vered by the restless and inquisitive spirit of Europeans 
have been generally found in the lowest state of savagismn ; 
from which, if they have emerged at all, it has been 
exactly in proportion to their connexion with the inha- 
bitants of Europe. Even western Europe itself, when 
sunk in ignorance, during the reign of monkery, did not 
recover by the efforts of its own inhabitants.. Had not 
the Greeks, who in the 15th century teok refuge in 
Italy from the cruelty of the Turks, brought with 
them their ancient books, and taught the Italians to 
read them, we who are disputing about the origin of 
the savage state, and the innate powers of the human 
mind, had at this day been gross ‘and ignorant savages 


our masters is readily admitted; for the human mind, 
when put on the right track, and spurred en by emus 
lation and other incitements, is capable of making great 
improvements : but between improving science, and 
emerging from savagism, every one perceives there is 
an immense difference. 

Lord Kames observes, that the people who inhabit 
a grateful soil, where the necessaries of life are easily 
procured, are he first who invent useful and ingenious 
arts, and the first who figure in the exercises of the 
mind. But the Egyptians and Chaideans, who are 
thought to support this remark, appear from what we 
have seen to have derived their knowledge from their 
antediluvian progenitors, and not from any advantages 
of situation or strength of genius. Besides, the inha- 
bitants of a great part of Africa, of North and South 
America, and of many of the islands lately discovered, 
live in regions equally fertile, and equally productive 
of the necessaries of life, with the regions of Chaldea 
and Egypt; yet these people have been savages from 
time immemorial, and continue still in the same state. 
The Athenians, on the other hand, inhabited the most 
barren and ungrateful region of Greece, while their 
perfection in the arts and sciences has never been equal- 
led. The Norwegian colony which settled in Iceland 
about the beginning of the 8th century, inhabited-a 
most bleak and barren soil, and yet the fine arts were 
eagerly cultivated in that dreary region when the rest 
of Europe was sunk in ignorance and barbarism. Again, 
there are many parts of Africa, and of North and South 
America, where the soil is neither so luxuriant as to’ 
beget indolence, nor so barren and ungrateful as to de- 
press the spirits by labour and poverty ; where, not- 
withstanding, the inhabitants still continue in an uncul- 
tured state. From all which, and from numerous other 
instances which our limits permit us not to bring for- 
ward, we infer that some external influence is necessary 
to impel savages towards civilization ; and that in the 
history of the world, or the nature of the thing, we 
find no instance of any people emerging from barbarism 
by the progressive efforts of their own genius. On the 
contrary, as we find, in societies highly cultivated and 
luxuricus,a strong tendency to degenerate, so in savages 
we not only find no mark of tendency to improvement, 
but rather a rooted aversion to it. Among them, in- 
deed, the social appetite never reached beyond their 
own horde. It is, therefore, too weak and too confined 
to dispose them to unite in large communities; and of 
course, had all mankind been once in the savage state, 
they never could have arrived at any conciderable de- 
gree of civilization. 

Instead of trusting to any such piedsal progress, as 
is contended for, the Providence of Heaven, in pity. to 
the human race, appears at different times, and in dif- 
ferent countries, to have raised up some persons endow- 
ed with superior talents, or, in the language of poetry, 
some heroes, demi-gods, or god-like men, who having 
themselves acquired some knowledge in nations already 
civilized, by useful inventions, legislation, religious in- 
stitutions, and moral arrangements, sowed the first 
seeds of civilization among the hordes of wandering 
disunited barbarians. Thus we find the Chinese look 
up to their Fohee, the Indians to: Brahma, the Persians 
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to Zoroaster, the Chaldeans to Oanes, the Veyptians 
to Thoth, the Phenicians to Melicerta, tlie Scandina- 
vians to Odin, the Italians to Janus, Saturn, and Pi- 
cus, and the Peruvians to Manco. In later times, and 
almost within our own view, we find the barbarous na- 
tions of Russia reduced to some order and civilization 
by the astonishing powers and exertions of Peter the 
Great. Tlie endeavours of succeeding monarchs, and 
especially of Catharine IJ. have powerfully contributed 
to the improvement of this mighty empire. In many 
parts of it, however, we still tind the inhabitants in 
a state very little superior to savagism ; and through 
the most of it, the lower, and perhaps the middling 
orders, appear to retain an almost invincible aversion 


‘2e Rus-to all further progress ; * a fact which, when added to 


numerous others of a similar nature which occur in the 
history of the world, scems to prove indisputably, that 
there is no such natural propensity to improvement in 
the human mind as we are taught by some authors to 
believe. ‘The origin of savagism, if we allow mankind 
to have been at first civilized, is easily accounted for 
by natural means: The origin of civilization, if at any 
period the whole race were savages, cannot, we think, 
be accounted for otherwise than by a miracle, or re- 
peared miracies. 

To many persons in the present dav, especially, the 
doctrine we have now attempted to establish will ap- 
pear very hunuiiating ; and perhans it is this alone that 
has prevented many from siving the subject so patient 
a hearing as its importance seems to require. It is a 
fashionable kind of philosophy to attribute to the hu- 
man mind very preeminent powers: which so flatter 
our pride, as in a great measure, perhaps, to pervert 
our reason, and biind our judgment. The history of 
the worid, and of the dispensations of God to man, are 
certainly at variance with the popular doctrine respect- 
ing the origin of civilization: for if the human mind 
be possessed of that innate vigour which that doctrine 
attributes to it, it will be extremely difficult to ac- 
cout for those numerous facts whicli seem with irre- 
sistible evideace to proclaim the contrary—for that 
unceasing care with which the Deity appears to have 
watched over us—and for those various and important 
reveiations He has vouchsafed to us. Let us rejoice 
and be thankful that we are men, and that we are 
Christians ; but let not a vain philosophy teaipt us to 
imagine that we are angels or gods 

Sav ace Island, one of the small islands in the South 
sea, lying in S. Lat. 19. 1. W. Long. 169. 37. It is 
about seven leagues in circuit, of a good height, and 
has deep water close to its shores. Its interior parts 
are supposed to be barren, as there was no soil to be 
seen upon the coast; the rocks alone supplying the 
trees with humidity. The inhabitants are exceeding- 
ly warlike and fierce, so that Captain Cook could not 
have any intercourse with them. 

SAVANNA-1La-Mar, a town of Jamaica, situated 
in the county of Cornwall in that island. --It is the 
county town, where the assize courts are held. This 
town was almost totally destroyed in 1781 by an earth- 
quake and inundation, when many of the inhabitauts 
perished. It has now an elegant court-house, and 
contains about one hundred other houses. It belongs 
to Westmoreland parish, in which are 89 sugar-estates, 
106 other estates, and 18,000 slaves. 
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SAVANNAH, formerly the capital of Georgia in Savannah, 
cv: « ° ® v +e 4 be 
North America, situated on a river of the same name, 52%@'y: 


and 17 miles from its mouth, in W. Long. 80.20. N. 
Lat. $2.0. This town is regularly built in form of a 
parallelogram. | 

SAVARY, James, an eminent French writer on 
the subject of trade, was born at Done, in Anjou, in 
1622. Being bred to merchandise,~he continued in 
trade until 1658; when he left off the practice, to 
cultivate the theory. He had married in 1650; andin 
1660, when the king declared a purpose of assigning 
privileges and pensions to such of his subjects as had 
twelve children alive, Mr Savary was not too rich to 
put in his claim to the Royal bounty. He was after- 
wards admitted of the council for the reformation of 
commerce ; and the orders which passed in 1670 were 
drawn up by his instructions and advice. He wrote 
Le Parfitt Negociant, ito; and, Avis et conseils sur les 
wnportantes natieres du Commerce, in 4to. He died in 
1690; and out of 17 children whom he had by one 
wife, left 11. Two of his sons, James and Philemon 
Lewis, laboured jointly on a great work, Dictionnaire 
Universelle du Commerce, 2 vols. folio. This work was 
begun by James who was inspector-general of the ma- 
nufactures at the custom-house, Paris; who called in 
the assistance of his brother Philemon Lewis, although a 
canon of the Royal church of St Maur; and by his 
death left him to finish it. This work appeared in 1723, 
and Plulemon afterwards added a third supplemental 
volume to the former. Postlethwayte’s Enylish Dic- 
tionary of Trade and Commerce is a transiation, with 
considerable improvenients, from Savary. 

SAVARY, an eminent French traveller and writer, 
was born at Vitre, in Brittany, about the year 1748. 
He studied with applause at Rennes, and in 1776 tra- 
veliedinto Egypt, where he remained almost three ycars. 
Durmg this period he was wholly engaged in the study 
of the Arabian language, in searching out antient ino- 
numents, aud in examining the national manners. Af- 
ter making himself acquainted with the knowicdge and 
philosophy of Egypt, he visited the isiands in the Ar- 
chipelago, where he spent 18 months. On his returm 
te France, in 1780, he pubiished, 1. A Translation of 
the Koran, with a short Life of Mahomet, in 1783, 
2 vols. 8vo. 2. The Morality of the Koran, or a col- 
lection of the most excellent inaxims in- the Koran; a 
work extracted from ls translation, which is esteemed 
both elegant and faithful. 3. Letters on Egypt, in 3 
vols. 8vo, in. 1785. In these the author makes his ob- 
servations with accuracy, paints with vivacity,aud ren- 
ders interesting every thing he relates. His descriptions 
are in general faithful, but are perhaps in some instances 
too much ornamented. He has been justiy censured 
for painting modern Egypt and its habitants. m_ too. 
high colours. ‘These letters, however, were bought up 
by the curious public, and read with pleasure and ad- 
vantage. Encouraged by this flaitering reception, he 
prepared his letters upon Greece. He died soon after 
at Paris of a malady contracted from too intense appli- 
cation. A sensible obstruction in the right tobe of the 
liver had made a decisive progress, which the return of 
summer, some simple medicines, a strict regimen, and 
travelling, seemed to remove. 

On his return into the country adjacent to Paris, 
his health however was still doubtful; for it is well 

known: 
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Savary known that when the organization of one of the viscera 


Save. 


has been much deranged, deep traces of it will ever re- 
raain. His active mind, however, made him regardless 


of his health, and he conceived it his duty to profit by 


those appearances of recovery which he experienced at 
the close of the summer and the beginning of autumn, 
to put into order his travels into the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago, intended as a continuation of his letters on 
Egypt. His warmth of temper was exasperated by 
some lively criticisms which had been made on his for- 
mer productions, and he gave hiiself up to study with 
a degree of activity of which the consequenceswere suf- 
ficiently obvious. An obstruction in the liver again took 
place, and made a new progress ; his digestion became 
extremely languid; sleep quite forsook him, both by 
night and by day ; a dry and troublesome cough canie 
on; his face appeared bloated, and his legs more and 
more inflamed. The use of barley-water and cream of 
tartar still however promoted, in some degree, the uri- 
nary secretions, and afforded some little glimmering of 
hope. In this situation he returned to Paris im the be- 
ginning of the year 1788, to attend to the publication 
of his new work concerning the islands of the Archipe- 
lago, particularly the isle of Candia. He had then all 
the symptoms of a dangerous dropsy, which became 
still more alarming from the very exhausted state of the 
viscera. The right lobe of the liver was extremely hard 
and sensible. The patient had shiverings without any 
regular returns, and his strength was undermined by a 
hectic fever. At thé same time still more uneasy symp- 
toms took place, those of a dropsy in the chest ; but the 
circumstances which destroyed all hope, and announced 
his approaching dissolution, were a severe pain in the 
left side, with a very troublesome cough, and a copious 
and bloody expectoration (2x hepaticis, says Hippocra- 
tes, sputum cruentum mortiferum); his respiration be- 
came more and more difficult; his strength was ex- 
hausted, and his death took place on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary 1788, attended with every indication of the most 
copious overflowing in the chest, and of-an abscess in 
the liver.—Thus was destroyed, in the vigour of his 
age, an author whose character and talents rendered 
him worthy of the happiest lot. 

Mr Savary’s genius was lively and well cultivated ; 
his heart warm and benevolent; his imagination vi- 
gorous ; his memory retentive. He was cheerful and 
open ; and had so great a talent for telling a story, 
that his company was not less agreeable than instruc- 
tive. He did not mingle much with the world, but 
was satisfied with performing well the duties of a son, 
of a brother, and of a friend. 

SAUCISSE, or Saucisson, in mining, is a long 
pipe or bag, made of cloth well pitched, or sometimes of 
leather, of about an inch and a half diameter, filled with 
powder, going from the chamber of the mine to the en- 
trance of the gallery. It is generally placed inawooden 
pipe called an augel, to prevent its growing damp. It 
serves to give fire to mines, caissons, bomb-chests, &c. 

Saucisson, is likewise a kind of fascine, longer 
than the common ones; they serve to raise batteries 
and to repair breaches. They are also used in mak- 
ing epaulements, in stopping passages, and in making 
traverses over a wet ditch, &c. 

SAVE, a river of Germany, which has its source in 
Upper Carniola, on the frontiers of Carinthia. It runs 
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through Carniola frdin west to east, afterwards sepa- 

rates Selavonia from Croatia, Bosnia, and part of Ser- 

via, and then falls into the Danube at Beigrade. 


SAVENDROOG, a strong fortress of Hindostan, ~~ 


in the Mysore kingdom. It is situated on the summit 
of a vast rock, measuring about half a mile in perpen- 
dicular height, its base being upwards of eight miles 
in circumference, and divided by a chasm at the top, 
by which it is formed into two hills, each having a pe- 
culiar kind of defence. They answer the purpose of 
two citadels which are capable of being maintained in- 
dependent of the lower works, which are remarkably 
strong. It was, however, taken by the gallantry of 
British troops in the year 1791, after a siege of seven 
days continuance. It is 18 miles west of Bangalore. 
See Inp1ra, N° 167. 

SAVER-krout. See KRrourve. 

SAVERNAKE-ForeEst, is situated near Maribe- 
rough in Wiltshire, and is 12 miles in circumference, 
well stocked with deer, and delightful from the many 
vistas cut through the woods and coppices with which 
it abounds. Eight of these vistas meet, like the rays 
of a star, ina point near the middle of the forest, 
where an octagon tower is erected to correspond with 
the vistas ; through one of which is a view of Totten- 
ham Park, Lord Ailesbury’s seat, a stately edifice e- 
rected after the model, and under the direction, of 
our modern Vitruvius, the earl of Burlington, who 
to the strength and convenience of the English archi- 
tecture has added the elegance of the Italian. 

SAVILE, Str Geores, afterwards Marquis of Ha- 
lifax, and one of the greatest statesmen of his time, was 
born about the year 1630; and some time after his re- 
turn from his travels was created a peer, in considera- 
tion of his own and his father’s merits. He was a stre- 
nuous opposer of the bill of exclusion; but proposed 
such limitations of the duke of York’s authority, as 
should disable him trom doing any harm either in church 
or state, as the taking out of his hands all power in 
ecclesiastical matters, the disposal of the public money, 
and the power of making peace and war ; and lodging 
these in the two houses of parliament. After that bill 
was rejected in the house of lords, he pressed them, 
though without success, to proceed to the limitation of 
the duke’s power; and began with moving, that during 
the king’s life he might be obliged to live five hundred 
miles out of England. In August 1682 he was creat- 
ed a marquis, and soon after made privy-seal. Upon 
King James’s accession, he was made president of the 
council; but on his refusal to consent to the repeal of 
the test, he was dismissed from all public employments. 
In that assembly of the lords which met after King 
James’s withdrawing himself the first time from White- 
hall, the marquis was chosen their president; and upon 
the king’s return from Feversham, he was sent, together 
with the earl of Shrewsbury and Lord Delamere, from 
the prince of Orange, to order his majesty to quit the 
palace at Whitehall. Inthe convention of parliament 
he was chosen speaker of the house of lords, and stre- 
nuously supported the motion for the vacancy of the 
throne, and the conjunctive sovereignty of the princeand 
princess; upon whose accession he was again made privy 
seal. Yet, in 1689, he quitted the court, and became 
a zealous opposer of the measures of government till his 
death, which happened in April 1695. The Rev. Mr 
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Grainger observes, that “ he was a person of unsettled 


saville. principles, and of a lively imagination, which some- 


tines got the better of his judgment. He would never 
lose his jest, though it spoiled his argument, or brought 
his sincerity or even his religion in question. He was 
deservedly celebrated for his parliamentary taleuts ; 
and in the famous contest relating to the bill of exclu- 
sion was thought to be a match for his uncie Shafts- 
bury. The pieces he has left us show him to have been 
an ingenious, if not a masterly writer; and his Advice 
toa Daughter contains more good sense in fewer words 
than is, perhaps, to be found in any of his contempo- 
rary authors.” Elis lordship also wrote, The Anato- 
my of an Equivalent; a Letter toa Dissenter; a Rough 
Draught of a New Model at Sea; and Maxims of State; 
all which were printed together in one volume 8yo.— 
Since these were also published under his nanie, the 
Character of King Charles Il. 8vo; the Character of 
Bishop Burnet, and Historical Observations upon the 
reigns of Edward I. II. Ill. and Richard II. with 
Remarks uponheir faithful Counsellors and false Fa- 
vourites. 

SAVILLE, Str Hewry, alearned Englishman, was 
the secend son of Henry Saville, Esq. and was born 
at Bradley, near Halifax, in Yorkshire, November the 
30th, 1549. He was entered of Merten College, Ox- 
ford, in 1561, where he took the degrees in arts, and 
was chosen fellow. When he proceeded master of arts 
in 1570, le read for that degree on the Almagest of 
Ptolemy, which procured him the reputation of a man 
eminently skilled in mathematics and the Greek lan- 
guage; in the former of which he voluntarily read a 
public lecture in the university for some time. 

In 1578 he travelled into France and other countries; 
where, diligently improving himself in all useful learn- 
ing, in languages, and the knowledge of the world, he 
became a mest accomplished gentleman. At his re- 


“turn, he was made tutor in the Greek tongue to Queen 


Elizabeth, who had a great esteem for him. 

In 1585 he was made warden of Merton College, 
which he governed 36 years with great honour, and 
improved it by all the means in his power.—In 1596 
he was chosen provost of Eton College ; which he fill- 
ed with many learned men.—James I. upon his acces- 
sion to the crown of England, expressed a great re- 
gard for him, and would have preferred him either in 
church or state; but Saville declined it, and only ac- 
cepted the ceremony of kvighthood frem the King at 
Windsor in 1604. His only son Henry dying about 
that time, he thenceforth devoted his fortune to the 
promoting of learning. Among other things, in 1619, 
he founded, in the university of Oxford, two lectures, 
or professorships, one in geometry, the other iii astro- 
nomy ; which he endowed with a salary of 160/. a year 
each, besides a legacy of 600/. to purchase more lands 
for the same uses He also furnished a library with 
mathematical books, near the mathematical school, for 
the use of his professors; aud gave 100/. to the ma- 
thematical chest of his own appointing : adding after- 
wards a legacy of 40/.a year to the same chest, to the 
University, and to his professors jointly. He likewise 
gave 120/. towards the new building of the schools, 
beside several rare manuscripts and printed books to 
‘the Bodleian library; and a good quantity of Greek 
types to the printing press at Oxford. 
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After a life thus spent in the encouragement and 
promotion of science and literaiure in general, he ded 


Saville 


at Eton College the 19th of February 1622, in the 7d S 


year of his age, and was buried in the chapel there. 
On this occasion. the university of Oxford paid him 
th: greatest honours, by having a public speech and 
verses made 1n his praise, which were published soon 
after in 4to, under the title of Ultima Linea Savilii. 

The highest encomiums were bestowed on Savilie by 
al the learned of his time: by Casaubon, Mercerus, 
Meibomius, Joseph Scaliger, and especially the learn- 
ed Bishop Montague; who, in his Diaéride upon Sel- 
den's History of Tythes, styles him, “ that magazine 
of learning, whose memory skall be honourable aniongst 
not only the learned, but the righteous, for ever.” 
His works are, 

1. Four Books of the Histories of Cornclius Taci- 
tus, and the Life-of Agricola; with Notes upon them, 
in folio, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, 15S1.—2. A 
View of certain Military Matters, or Commentaries 
concerning Roman Warfare, 1598.—3. Rerum Angli- 
carum Scriptores post Bedam,‘&c. 1596. This is a col- 
lection of the best writers of our English history; to 
which he added chronological tables at the end, from 
Julius Cesar to William the Conqueror.—4. The Works 
of St Chrysostom, in Greek, in 8 vols folio, 1613. 
This is a very fine editidn, and composed with great 
cost and labour. In the preface he says, ‘‘ that hav- 
ing himself visited, about 12 years before, all the pub- 
lic and private libraries in Britain, and copied out 
thence whatever he thought useful to this design, le 
then sent some learned men into France, Germany, 
Italy, and the East, to transcribe such parts as he had 
not already, and to collate the others with the best 
manuscripts.” At the same time, he makes his ac- 
knowledgements to several eminent men for their as- 
sistance ; as Thuanus, Velserus, Schottus, Casaubon, 
Duczzus, Gruter, [Hloeschelius, &c. In the Sth voluniz 
are inserted Sir Henry Saville’s own notes, with those 
of other learned men. ‘The whole charge of this edi- 
tion, including the several sums paid to learned men, 
at home and abroad, employed in finding out, tran- 
scribing, and collating the best manuscripts, is said to 
have amounted to no less than $0004 Several editions 
of this work were afterwards published at Paris.—5. In 
1618 he published a Latin work, written by Thomas 
Bradwardin, archbishop of Canterbury, against Pelagius, 
entitled De Causa Dei contra Pelagium, et de virtute cau- 
sarum; to which he prefixed the life of Bradwardin.—- 
6. In 1621 he published a collection of his own Ma- 
thematical Lectures on Euclid’s Elements, in 4to.—7- 
Oratio coram E:lizabetha Regina Oaonie hatita, anno 
1592. Printed at. Oxford in 1658, in 4to.—8. He 
translated into Latin King James's Apology for the 
Oath of Allegiance. He also lett several manuscripts 


behind him, written by order of King James; allwhich 


are in'the Bodieian library. He wrote notes likewise 
upon the margin of many books in his library, particu- 
larly Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History ; which were af- 


-terwards used by Valesius, in his edition of that work in 


1659.—Four of his letters to Camden are published 
by Smith, among Caniden's Letters, 1691, 4:to. 
SAVIN, in &ctany. See JuNirenvus, Borany 
Index. 
SAVIOUR, an appellation peculiarly given to Jesus 
SL Christ, 


Ty 
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Saviour Christ, as being the Messiah and Saviour of the world. In 1642 Charles created him regius professor of di-| Saunde: 
oh, oe See Jesus. '  -vinity at Oxford, with the canonry of Christ church an- 5% 
wba Order of St Sariovr, a religious order of the Ro- nexed: but the civil wars prevented him till 1646 from’ ~~) 
L———_ mish church, founded by St Bridget, about the year entering on the office; and in 1648 he was ejected by | 


1345, and so called from its being pretended that our 
Saviour himself declared its constitution and rules to 
the foundress. According to the constitutions, this is 
principally founded for religious women who pay a par- 
ticular honour to the holy virgin ; but there are some 
monks of the order, to administer the sacrament and 
spiritual assistance to the nuns. 

- SAUL the son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
was:the first king of the Israelites. On account of his 
disobedient conduct, the kingdom was taken from his 
family, and given to David. See the First Book of 
Samuel. 

SAuL, otherwise called Paul. See PAuL. 

SAUMUR, a considerable town of France, in the 
department of Maine and Loire, with an ancient castle. 
The town is pleasantly situated on the Loire, across 
which is a long bridge, continued through a number of 
islands. It contained 9585 inhabitants in 1800. Sau- 
mur was anciently a most important pass over the river, 
and of consequence was frequently and fiercely disput- 
ed-by either party, during the civil wars of France in 
the sixteenth century. The fortifications are of great 
strength; and Henry IV, on the reconciliation which 
took place between him and Henry II1. near Tours in 
1589, demanded that Saumur should be delivered to 
him, as one of the cities of safety. The castle overlooks 
the town and river. It is built on a lofty eminence, 
and has a venerable and magnificent appearance, and 
was lately used as a prison of state, where persons of 
rank were frequently confined. The kings of Sicily, 
and dukes of Anjou of the house of Valois, who de- 
scended from John king of France, often resided in the 
castle of Saumur, as it constituted a part of their 
angevin dominions. E. Long. 0.2. N. Lat. 47. 15. 

SAUNDERS, a kind of wood brought from the 
East Indies, of which there are three kinds; white, 
yellow, andred. See Prerocarpus and SANTALUM, 
Borany Index. : 

SAUNDERSON, Dr Rosert, an eminent casu- 
ist, was born at Rotherham in Yorkshire on the 19th 
September 1587, and was descended of an ancient fa- 
mily. He attended the grammar-school at Rother- 
ham, where he made such wonderful proficiency in the 
Janguages, that at 13 it was judged proper to send him 
to Lincoln college, Oxford. In 1608 he was appoint- 
ed logic reader in the same college. He took orders 
in 1611, and was promoted successively to several be- 
nefices. Archbishop Laud recommended him to King 
Charles I. as a profound casuist ; and that monarch, 
who seems to have been a great admirer of casuistical 
learning, appointed him one of his chaplains in 163}. 
Charles proposed several cases of conscience to him, 
and received so great satisfaction from his answers, 
that at the end of his month’s attendance he told him, 
that he would wait with impatience during the inter- 
vening 11 months, as he was resolved to be more:in- 
timately acquainted with him, when it would again be 
his turn to officiate. The king regularly attended his 
sermons, and was wont to say, that ‘‘ he carried his 
ears to hear other preachers, but his conscience to 
hear Mr Saunderseon..” | 


2° 


the visitors which the parliament had commissioned. He' 


must have stood high in the public opinion; for in the 


same year in which he was appointed professor of di- 
vinitv, both houses of parliament recommended him to 
the king as one of their trustees for settling the affairs 
ofthe church. The king, too, reposed great confidence 
in his judgment, and frequently consulted him about 
the state of his affairs. When the parliament proposed 
the abolition of the episcopal form of church-govern- 
ment as incompatible with monarchy, Charles desired 
him to take the subject under his consideration, and de- 
liver his opinion. He accordingly wrote a treatise en- 
titled, Episcopacy as established by law in England 
not prejudicial to regal power. At taking leave, the 
king advised him to publish Cases of Conscience: he 
replied, that ‘“‘ he was now grown old and unfit to 
write cases of conscience.” The king said, ‘ It was 
the simplest thing he ever had heard from him; for no 
young man was fit to be a judge, or write cases of con- 
science.’ Walton, wha wrote the life of Dr Saunder- 
son, informs us, that in one of these conferences thie 
king told him (Dr Saunderson), or one of the rest who 
was then in company, that ‘“‘ the remembrance of two 
errors did much affect him; which were his assent to 
the earl of Strafford’s death, and the abolishing of epis- 
copacy in Scotland; and that if God ever restored him 
to the peaceable possession of his crown, he would prove 
his repentance by a public confession and a voluntary 
penance, by walking barefoot fram the Tower of Lon- 
don, or Whitehall, to St Paul’s chutch, and would de- 
sire the people to intercede with God for his pardon. ” 

Dr Saunderson was taken prisoner by the parlia- 
ment’s troops and conveyed to Lincoln, in order to 
procure in exchange a Puritan divine named Clark, 
whom the king’s army had taken. The exchange was 
agreed to, on condition that Dr Saunderson’s living 
should be restored, and his person and property remain 
unmolested. The first of these demands was readily 
complied with: and a stipulation was made, that the 
second should be observed ; but it was impossible to 
restrain the licentiousness of the soldiers. They en- 
tered his church in the time of divine service, inter- 
rupted him when reading prayers, and even had the 
audacity to take the common prayer book from him, 
and to tear it to pieces. 

The honourable Mr Boyle, having read a work of 
Dr Saunderson’s entitled De juramenti obligatione, was 
so much pleased, that he inquired at Bishop Barlow, 
whether he thought it was possible to prevail on the 
author to write Cases of Conscience, if an honorary 
pension was assigned him to enable him to purchase 
books, and pay an amanuensis.. Saunderson told Bar- 
low, ‘‘ that if any future tract of his could be of any 
use to mankind, he would cheerfully set about it with- 
out a pension.” Boyle, however, sent him a present 
of 50/., sensible no doubt, that, like the other royal- 
ists, his finances could not be great. Upon this Saun- 
derson published his book De Conscientia. 

When Charles IJ. was reinstated in the throne, he 


recovered his professorship and canonry, and soon after 


was promote! to the bishopric of Lincoln. Dears 
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under- the two years and a half in which he possessed this new 


son. 


_ ¢al studies by Dr Nettleton. 


office, he spent a considerable sum in augmenting poor 
vicarages, in repairing the palace at Budgen, &c. He 
died January 29. 1662-3, in his 76th year. 

He was a man of great acutcness and solid judgment. 
“ That staid and well-weighed man Dr Saunderson 
(says Dr Hammond) conceives all things deliberately, 
dwells upon them discrectly, discerns things that differ 
exactly, passeth his judgment rationaliy, and cxpresses 
it aptly, clearly, and honesily.” Being asked, what 
books he had read most ? he replied, that “he did not 
read many books. but those which he did read were 
well chosen and frequently perused.”’ These. he said, 
were chiefly three, Anistotle’s Rhetoric, Aquinas’s Se- 
cunda Secunde, and Tully’s works ; especially his Off- 
ces, which he had not read over less than 20 times, 
and could even, in his old age, recite without book.” 
He added, that ‘ the learned civilian Dr Zouch had 
written Elementa juris prudentie, which he thought he 
could also say without book, and that no wise man 
could read it too oftcn.” He was not only conversant 
with the fathers and schoolmen, with casuistical and 
controversial divinity ; but he was well acquainted with 
all the histories of the English nation, was a great an- 
tiquary, had searched minutely into records, and was 
well skilled in heraldry and genealogy. 

It will now be proper to give a short account of his 
works. 1. In 1615 he published Logic Artis Compen- 
dium, which was the system of lectures he had delivered 
in the University when he was logic reader. 2. Ser- 
mons, amounting in number to 36, printed in 1681, 
folio, with the author’s life by Walton. 3. Nine Cases 
of Conscience resolved; first collected in one volume, in 
1678, Svo. 4. De juramenti obligatione. ‘Vhis book 
was translated into English by Charles I. while a pri- 
soner in the isle of Wight, and printed at London in 
1665, 8vo. 5. De Odbligatione consctentia. 6. Censure 
of Mr Antony Aschani his book of the confusions and 
revolutions of government. 7. Pax Icclesze, concern- 
ing Predestination, or the five points. 8. Episcopacy, 
as established by law in England, not prejudicial to the 
regal power, in 1661. Besides these, he wrote two Dis- 
courses in defence of Usher’s writings. 

Saunperson, Dr Nicholas, was bornat Thurlstone 
in Yorkshire in 1682, and may be considered as a 
prodigy for his application and success in mathematical 
literature in circumstances apparently the most unfa- 
vourable. He lost his sight by the smallpox before he 
was a year old. But this disaster did not prevent him 
trom searching after that knowledge for which nature 
had given him so ardent a desire. He was initiated into 
the Greek and Roman authors at a free school at Pen- 
niston. After spending some years in the study of the 
languages, his father (who had a place in the excise) 
began to teach lim the common rules of arithmctic. 
He soon surpassed his father ; and could make long and 
difficult calculations, without having any sensible marks 
to assist his memory. At 18 he was tauglit the princi- 
ples of algebra and geometry by Richard West of Un- 
doorbank, Esq. who, though a gentleman of fortune, 
yet being strongly attached to mathematical learning, 
readily undertook the education of so uncommon a 
genius. Saunderson was also assisted in his mathemati- 
These two gentlemen 


read books to him and explained them. He was next 
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sent to a private academy at Attercliff near Sheffield, Saunder-. 


where logic and metaphysics were chiefly taught. But 
these sciences not suiting his turn of mind, he soon 
left the academy. He lived for some tine in the coun- 
try without any instructor; but such was the vigour of 
his own mind, that few instructions were necessary : 
he only required books anda reader. 

His father, besides the place lie had in the excise, 
possessed also a smali estate; but having a numerous 
family to support, he was unable to give him a liberal 
education at one of the universities. Sorac of his friends, 
who had remarked his perspicuous and interesting man- 
ner of communicating his ideas, proposed that he should 
attend the university of Cambridge as a teachcr of ma- 
thematics. This proposal was immediately put in exe- 
cution ; and he was accordingly conducted to Cam- 
bridge in his 25th year, by Mr Joshua Dunn, a fellow- 
commoner of Christ's college. Though he was not re- 
ceived as a member of the college, he was treated with 
great attention and respeet. He was allowed a cham- 
ber, and had free access to the library. Mr Whiston 
was at that time professor of mathematics; and as he 
read leeturcs in the way that Saunderson intendcd, it 
was naturally to be supposed he would view his project 
as an invasion of his office. But, instead of meditating 
any opposition, the plan was no sooner mentioncd to 
him than he gave his consent. Saunderson’s reputa- 
tion was soon spread through the university. When 
lis lectures were announced, a general curiosity was 
excited to hear such intricate mathematical subjects ex- 
plained by a man who had been blind from his infancy. 
The subject of his lecturcs was the Principia Mathemati- 
ca, the Optics, and Arithmetica Universalis of Sir Isaac 
Newton. He was accordingly attended by a very nu- 
merous audicnee. It will appear at first incredible to 
many that a blind man should be capable of explaining 
optics, wiuch requires an accurate knowledge of the 
nature of light and colours; but we must recollect, 
that the theory of vision is taught entirely by lines, 
and is subject to the rules of geometry. | 

While thus employed an explaining the principles of 
the Newtonian philosophy, he became known to its il- 
lustrious author. He was also intimately acquainted 
with Halley, Cotes, De Moivre, and other eminent ma- 
theniaticians. When Whiston was removed from his 
professorship, Saunderson was universally allowed to be 
the man best qualified for the succession. But to enjoy 
this office, it was necessary, as the statutes direct, that 
he should be promoted toa degree. To obtain this pri- 


vilege the heads of the university applied to their chan-. 


cellur the duke of Somerset, who proeured the royal 
mandate to confer upon him the degree of master of 
arts. He was then elected Lucasian professor of ma- 
thematics in November 1711. His inauguration speech 


was composed in classical-Latin, and in the style of. 


Cicero, with whose works he had been much conver- 
sant. He now devoted his whole time to his lectures, 
and the instruction of his pupils. When George II, in 
1728, visited the university of Cambridge, he expressed 
a desire to see Professor Saunderson. In compliance 
with this desire, he waitcd upon his majesty in the 
senate-house, and was there, by the king’s command, 
created doctor of laws. He was admitted a member of 
the Royal Society in 1736. 
Saunderson was naturally of a vigorous constitution ; 
| $T2 . 
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Saunder- hut having confined himself to a sedentary life, he at 


sot. 


length became scorbutic. For several years he felt a 
numbness-in his limbs, which, in the spring of 1739, 
brought on a mortifieation in his foot; and, unfortu- 
nately, his blood was so vitiated by the seurvy, that 
assistance from medieinewas not to be expected. When 
be was informed that his death was near, he remained 
for a little spaee calm and silent ; but he soon recover- 
ed his former vivaeity, and conversed with his usual 
ease. He died on the 19th of April 1739, in the 57th 
year of his age, and was buried. at his own request in 
the chaneel at Boxworth. 

He married the daughter of the reverend Mr Dic- 
kens, reetor of Boxworth, in Cambridgeshire, and by 
her had a son and a daughter. 

Dr Saunderson was rather to be admired as a man of 
wonderful genius and assiduity, than to be loved for 
amiable qualities. He spoke his sentiments freely of 
characters, and praised or condemned his friends as well: 
as-his enemies without reserve. ‘This has been aseribed 
by some to a love of defamation; but perhaps with 
niore propriety it has been attributed by others to an 
inflexible love of truth, which urged him upon all oe- 
casions to speak the sentiments of his mind without dis- 
guise, and without considering whether this eonduet 
would please or give offence. His sentiments were sup- 
posed unfavourable to revealed religion. Ft 1s said, that 
hie alleged he eould not know God, because he was 
blind, and eould not see his works; and that, upon 


this, Dr Holmes replied, ‘‘ Lay your hand upon your-. 


self, and the organization which you will feel in your 
own body will dissipate so gross an error.” On the 
other hand, we are informed, that he had desired the 
sacrament to be given him on-the evening before his 
death. He was, however, seized with a delirium, 
whieh rendered this impossible. 

He wrote a system of algebra, which was published in 
2 volumes 4to, at London, after his death, in the year 
174.0, at the expense of the university of Cambridge. 

Dr Saunderson invented for his own. use a Palpable 
Arithmetic; that is, a method of performing operations 


in arithmetie solely by the sense of touch, It eonsisted. 


of a table raised upon a small frame, so that he could 
apply his hands with equal ease above and below. On 
this table were drawn a. great number of parallel lines 


which were crossed by others at right angles ; the edges. 


ofthe table were divided by notches halfan inch distant. 
from one another, and between each notch there were 
five parallels; so that every square ineh was divided 
into a hundred little squares. At each. angle of the 


squares where the parallels intersected: one. another, a. 


hole was made quite through the table. In each hole 
he placed two pins, a big and-a smallone. It was by 
the various arrangements of the pins that. Suuncerson 
performed his operations.. A: deseription of this me- 


thod of making calculations by his table is given uncer. 


the article BLixp, N° 38, though it is there by muis- 
take said that it was not of his own invention. 

His sense of touch was so-pertect, that he could dis- 
cover withthe greatestexactness the slightest inequality 


of surface, and could distinguish in the most finished’ 
works the smallest oversight in the polish. In the cabi-. 
net of medals at Cambridge he eould single out the Ro-. 
man medals with the utmost correctness; he could also. 


perceive the slightest variation in the atmosphere.. One 


» 
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day, while some gentlemen. were making observations Saunde, 


on the sun, he took notice of every little cloud that 
passed over the sun which could interrupt their labours. 
When any object passed before his faee, even though 
at some distance, he discovered it, and could guess its 
size with considerable accuracy. When he walked, he 
knew when he passed by a tree, a wall, or a house. 
He made these distinetions from the different ways his 
face was affeeted by the inotion of the air. 

Fis musical ear was remarkably acute ; he could dis- 
tineuish aceurately to the fifth of anote. In his youth 
he had been a performer on the flute ; and he had made 
such proficieney, that if he had cultivated his talents 
in this way, he would probably have been as eminent 
in musie as he was in mathematics. He recognised 
not only his friends, but even those with whom he was 
slightly acquainted, by the tone of their voice; and he 
could judge with wonderful exactness of the size of 
any apartment into which he was eonducied. 

SAVONA, a large, handsome, and strong town of 
Italy, in the territory of Genoa, with two castles, and 
a bishop’s see, and eontaining about 6000 inhabitants 
in 1800. It contains several handsome ehurehes. It 
was taken by the king of Sardinia in 1746, at which 
time it had a capacious harbour ; but the people of Ge- 
noa, being afraid that it would hurt their own trade, 
choked it up. It is seated on the Mediterranean sea, 
in a well-cultivated country, abounding in silk and all 
kinds of good fruit. E. Long. 8.14. N. Lat. 44. 21. 

SAVONAROLA, Jerome, a famous Italian monk, 
was born at Ferrara in 1452, and deseended of a noble 
family. At the age of 22 he assumed the habit of a 
Dominieian friar, without the knowledge of his parents, 
and distinguished himself in that order by his piety. and. 
ability as a preacher. Florence was the theatre where 


he ehose to appear; there he preached, eonfessed, and. 


wrote. He had address enough to plaec himself at the 
head of the faction which opposed the family of the 


Medici. He explained the Apocalypse, and there found. 


a.prophecy which foretold the destruetion of his oppo- 
nents. He predicted a renovation of the church, and 
declaimed with much severity against the elergy and the 
court of Rome. Alexander VI. exeommunieated him, 
and prohibited him from preaching. He derided the 
anathemas of the pope: yet he forbore preaching for 
some time, and then resuwed his employment with more 
applause than before. The pope and the Medici family 


then thought of attacking him with Is own weapons... 


Savonarola having posted up a thesis as a subject of dis-. 
putation, a Franeisean, by their instigation, offered to 
prove it heretical. The Franeisean was seconded by his. 
brother friars, and Savonarola by his; and thus the two. 
orders were at open war with eaeh other. To settle the 


dispute, and to convince their antagonists of thesuperior: 


sanctity of Savonarola, one of the Dominicans offered: 
to waik through a fire: and in order to prove his wieked- 
ness, a Francisean agreed to the same experiment. The 
multitude, eager to witness so extraordinary a speetaele, 


urged both parties to eome to a decision ; and the ma-- 
gistrates were consirained to give their consent. Ac. 


cording'y, Saturday the 7th of April 1498 was fixed. 
for the trial. On that day the ehampions appeared ; 
but when they saw one another in cold blood, and be- 
he:d the wood in flames, they were seized with fear, and. 
were very anxious to escape by any subterfuge the — | 
neds: 


son, 


Savonarols 


ne a, 


narola 


voy. 
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nent danger into which they had rashly thrown them- 
selves. ‘The Dominican pretended he could not enter 
the flames without the host in his hand. ‘Phis the ma- 
gistrates obstinately refused to allow ; and the Domini- 
can’s fortitude was not put tothe test. ‘The Franciscans 
incited the multitude against their opponents, who ac- 
cordingly assaulted their monastery, broke open the 
gates which were shut against them, and entered by 
force. Upon this, the magistrates thought it necessary 
to bring Savonarola to trial as an inpostor. Te was 
put to the torture and examined; and the answers 
which he gave fully evinced that he was both a cheat 
and a fanatic. He boasted of having frequent conversa- 
tions with God, and found his brother friars credulous 
enough to believe him. One of the Dominicans, who 
had shared in his sufferings, affirmed, that he saw the 
Holy Ghost in the shape of a dove, with feathers of 
gold and silver, twice in one day alight on the shoulder 
of Savonarola and peck his ear ; he pretended also that 
he had violent combats with demons. John [Francis 
Picus earl of Mirandula, who wrote his life, assures us; 
that the devils which infested the convent of the Do- 
minicans trembled at the sight of Friar Jerome, and that 
out of vexation they always suppressed some letters of 
his name in pronouncing it. He expelled them from 
all the cells of the monastery. When he went round 
the convent sprinkling holy water to defend the friars 
from the insults of the demons, it is said the evil spirits 
spread thick clouds before him to prevent his passage.— 
At length, the pope Alexander VI. sent the chief of 
the Dominicans, with bishop Romolino, to degrade him 
from holy orders, and to deliver him up to the secular 
judges with his two fanatical associates. They were con- 
denned to be hanged and burned on the 23d May 1498. 
Savonarola submitted to the execution of the sentence 
with great firmness and devotion, and without uttering 
a word respecting his innocence or his guilt. He was 
46 years ofage. Immediately after his death, his Con- 
fession was published in his name. It contained many 
extravagancies, but nothing to deserve so severe and in- 
famous a punishment. His adherents did not fail to at- 
tribute to him the power of working miracles; and so 
strong a veneration had they for their chief, that they 
preserved with pious care any parts of his body which: 
they could snatch from the flames. The earl of Miran- 
dula, the author of his life, has described him as an emi- 
nent saint. He gravely informs us, that his heart was 
found in a river; and that he had.a piece of it in his 
possession, which had been very usefulin curing diseases, 
and ejecting demons. He remarks, that many of his 
persecutors came to a miserable end. Savonarola has 
also been defended by Father Quetif, Bzovius, Baron, 
and other religions Dominicans. 

He wrote a prodigious number of books in favour of 
religion. He has left, 1. Sermons in Italian; 2. A Trea- 
tise entitled, Zriamphus Crucis ; 3. Eruditorum Confes- 
sorum, and several otirers. His works have been pub- 
lished at Leyden in 6 vols 12mo. 

SAVORY. See SaruresA, Botany. Index. 

SAVOUR. See Taste. 

SAVOY, a country belonging to..the king of Sar- 
dinia, lying between I'rance and Italy, and which takes 
its name from the Latin Sabaadia, altered afterwards 
to Saboia, and Sobojia. 

This country was anciently inhabited by the Celtes, 
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whose descendants therciu were subdivided into the Al- 


Cr nin «sana 
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lobroges, Nantuates, Veragri, Seduni, Salassi, Centrones, =~ 


Garocelli, and some others of inferior note. —QOf all 
these the Allobroges were the most considerable. The 
reduction of these tribes, in which Julius Caesar had. 
niade a great progress, was completed under Augustus. 
Atterwards this country shared the fate of the rest of 
the western cmpire, and was overrun by the northern 
barbarians. ‘The Burgundians held it a considerable 
thne; but when or how it first became a distinct earldom: 
under the present family, is what historians are not 
agreed about: thus much, however, is certain, that A- 
madzeus I, who hved in the 12th century, was count of 
it. In 1416, Amadeus VIII. was created by the em- 
peror Sigismund duke of Savoy; and Victor Amadzeus 


first took the title of king of Sicily, and afterwards of» 


Sardinia. See Sarpixia. Savoy was lately conquered 
by the French, and added to the republic as the 80th 
department. As th’ arrangement, though decrced by 
the convention to last for ever, may probably be of short. 
duration, we shall write of the dutchy as of an indepen- 
dent state. Savoy, then, is bounded to the south by 
France and Piedment; to the north by the lake of Ge- 
neva, which separates it from Switzerland ; to the west 
by France; and to the east by Piedmont, the Mila-. 
ncse, and Switzerland ; its greatest length being about. 
88 miles, and breadth about 76. 

As it lies among the Alps, it is full of lofty moun- 
tains, which in general are very barren: many of the. 
highest of them are perpetually covered with ice and , 
snow. The summit of those called Montagnes Maudites, 
‘‘ the cursed mountains,” are said to be more than two. 
English miles in perpendicular height above the level of 
the lake of Geneva, and the lake itself is much higher 
than the Mediterranean. In some few of the vaileys 
there is corn land and pasture, and a good breed of cat- 
tle and mules; and along the lake of Geneva, and in 
two or three other places, a tolerable wine is produced. 
Mount Senis or Cenis, between Savoy and Piedmont, 
over which the highway from Geneva to ‘Turin hes, is 
as high, if not higher, than the Montagnes Maudttes ; 
but of all the mountains of the Alps, the highest Is 
Mount Rochmcelon, in Piedmont, between Fertiere and 
Novalese. The roads over these mountains are very te- 
dious, disagreeable, and dangerous, especially as huge 


inasses of snow, called by the Italians avalanches, and | 


fragments of rocks, frequently roll down into them from 
the impending precipices. The way of iravelling is ci- 
ther in sledges, chairs, or on the backs of mules: in 
some places the path on the brink of the precipices 1s so » 
narrow, that there is but just room for a single person 
to pass. It begins to snow on these mountams com- 
monly about the beginning of October. In summer, in 
the months of July, August, and September, many of 
them yield very fine grass, with a great varicty of flowers 
and herbs: and others boxwood, walnuts, chesnuts, and. 
pines. The height and different combinations of these 
mountains, their towering summits nsing above one 
another and covered with snow, the many cataracts or 
falls of water, the noise and rapidity of the river Arc, 
the froth and green tincture of its water, the echoes of 
its numerous streams tumbling from cliff to chff, form 
altogether a very romantic scene. ‘These mountainous 
tracts, notwithstanding their height, are not altogether 


free from thunde? in summer, and are also much expos- 
ed 
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ed to thick clouds, which sometimes settle unexpected- 


Loom ly on them, and continue several days. There are some 


wolves among the thickets; and they abound with hares, 
yupicapras or chamois, and marmottes. In the lower 
parts of Savoy, there are also bears, wild boars, deer, 
and rabbits; and among the desolate mountains are 
found great quantities of rock-crystal. In the glacieres 
or ice-valleys, between the high mountains, the air is 
extremely cold, even in the months of July and August. 
The surface of these ice-valleys looks like a sea or lake, 
which, after being agitated by fierce and contrary winds, 
has been frozen ail at ence, interspersed with hideous 
cracks and chasms. ‘The noise of these cracks, when 
first made by the heat of.the noon-day sun, and reverbe- 
rated by the surrounding rocks and mountains, 1s asto- 
nishing. The height of the impending mountains is 
such, that the sun’s rays seldom reach the ice-valleys, 
except a few hours in the middle of summer. The ava- 
lanches or snow- balls, which the least concussion of the 
air will occasion, tumble down the mountains with ama- 
zing rapidity, continually increasing, and carrying all 
before them. People have been taken out alive, after 
being buricd several days under them. The mountain- 
ous nature of this dutchy renders the plough an useess 
instrument of agriculture. The peasants break up the 
hungry soil with the pickaxe and spade, and to improve 
it carry up mould and dung in baskets. For the pur- 
pose of preserving it from drought in the spring and 
summer, they cut small reservoirs above it, the water of 
which may be let out at will; and to prevent the earth 
from giving way, break the declivity of the mountains 
by building walls on the side for its support, which fre- 
quently assume the appearance of ancient fortifications, 
and are a very pleasing deception to travellers. The 
Savoyards carry their better sort of cheese. into Pied- 
mont, as the flavour is much esteemed there ;. but they 
gain more by their skins of bears, chamois, and bou- 
quetins (a species of the wild goat), or by the sale of 
grouse and pheasants, which they carry in great num- 
bers to Turin. 

The chief rivers are the Rhone, which, on the side 
of Geneva, separates Savoy from France; the Arve, 
‘which has some particles of gold in its sands; the 
Isere, the Seran, the Siers, and the Arc. ‘There are 
also a great many Jakes in this country, which yield 
plenty of fish, but none of them are very large, toge- 
ther with medicinal and reciprocating springs and hot 
baths. 

The language of the common people is a corrupt 
French; but the better sort, and those that live in the 
great cities, speak as good French as they do in Paris 
itself. | 

In their temper, however, and disposition, the Sa- 
voyards resemble the Germans more than the French, 
retaining still much of the old German honesty and 
simplicity of manners, which no doubt is partly owing 
to the poverty and barrenness of the country. To this 
also; joined to their jongevity and the fruitfulness of 
their women, which are the effects of their cheerful dis- 
position, healthy air, activity, temperance, and sobric- 
ty, it is owing that great numbers of them are obliged 
to go abroad in quest of a livelihood, which they earn, 
those at least who have no trades, by showing mar- 
mottes, cleaning shoes, sweeping chimneys, and the 
jike. Its said, that there are generally about 18,000 
ef them, young and old, about Paris. In summer they 
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lie in the streets, and in winter, 40,50, or 60 of them Savoy, 
lodge together in aroom: they are so honest that they  Saunu. 


may be trusted to any amount. ‘The ehildren are of. 
ten carried abroad in baskets before they are able to 
walk. In many villages of Savoy there is hardly a 
man to be seen throughout the year, excepting a month 
or two. Those that have familics generally set out 
and return about the same season, when their wives 
commonly lie in; and they never fail to bring home 
some part of their small earnings. Some of them are 
such consummate masters of cconomy, that they set 
up shops and make fortunes, and otHers return home 
with a competency for the rest of their days. An old 
man is often despatched with letters, little presents, 
and some money, from the younger sort, to their pa- 
rents and relations, and brings back with him fresh 
colonies, letters, messages, and news. The cultiva- 
tion of their grounds, and the reaping and gathering 
in of the harvest and vintage, are generally left to the 
women and children; but all this is to be understood 
of the mountainous parts of Savoy. Great numbers 
of the mountaineers of both sexes are said to be lame 
and deformed; and they are much subject to a kind 
of wens, which grow about their throats, and very much 
disfigure them, especially the women ; but that is the 
only inconvenience they feel from them. 
The nobility of Savoy, and the other dominions of 
the king of Sardinia, labour under great hardships and 
restrictions, unheard of*in other countries. A minute 
account of them will be found in Mr Keysiler’s Travels, 
In short, the king has left neither hherty, power, nor 
much property, to any but himself and the clergy, 
whose overgrown wealth he has also greatly curtailed. 
No other religion is professed or tolerated in Savoy 
but that of the chureh of Rome. The decrecs, how- 
ever, of the council of Trent are not admitted ; nor are 
the churches asylums for malefactors. This country 
was annexed to France in 1792, and remained in her 
possession till the peace of 1814. At the Congress of 
Vienna in 1805, the lordships of Chablais, Faucigny, 
and Genevrino, were separated from the Sardinian 
dominions. | 
SAURIN, James, a celebrated preacher, was born 
at Nismes in 1677, and was the son of a protestant law- 
yer of considerable eminence. He applied to his studies 
with great success; but at length being captivated 
with a military life, he relinquished them for the pro- 
fession of arms. In 1694 he made a campaign as a 
cadet in Lord Galloway’s company, and soon afterwards 
obtained a pair of colours in the regiment of Colonel 
Renault which served in Piedmont. 
Savoy having made peace with France, he returned to 
Geneva, and resumed the study of philosophy and the- 
ology under Turretin and other professors. In 1700 
he visited Holland, then came to England, where he 
remained for several years, and married. In 1705 he 
returned to the Hague, where he fixed lis residence, 
and preached with the most unbounded applausc. To 
an exterior appearance highly prepossessing, he added 
a strong harmonious voice. ‘The sublime prayer which 
he recited before his sermon, was uttered in a manner 
highly affecting. Nor was the attention excited by 
the prayer dissipated by the sermon: all who heard 
it were charmed ; and those who came with an inten- 
tion to critisise, were carried along with the preacher 
and forgot their design. Saurin had,- aera 
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atin, fault in his delivery; he did not manage'his'voice with 


—~—— sufficient skill. 


He exhausted himself so much in his 
praycr and the beginning of his sermon, that his voice 
grew feeble towards the end of the service. His ser- 
mons, especially those published during his life, are 
distinguished for justncess of thought, force of reason- 
ing, and an eloquent unaffected style. 

The first time that the celebrated Abbadie heard him 
preach, he exclaimed, ‘ Is it an angel or a man who 
speaks!” Saurin died on the 30th of Deccmber 1730, 
aged 53 years. 4 

He wrote, 1. Sermons, which were published in 12 
vols 8vo and 12mo; some of whieh display great genius 
and eloquence, and others are composed with negli- 
gence. One may observe in them the imprecations and 
the aversion which the Calvinists of that age were wont 
to utter against the Roman Catholics. Saurin was, 
notwithstanding, a lover of toleration ; and his senti- 
ments on this subject gave great offence to some of his 
fanatical brethren, who attempted to obscure his merit, 
and embitter his life. They found fault with him be- 
cause he did not call the pope Antichrist, and the Ro- 
mish church the whore of Babylon. But these prophetic 
metaphors, however applicable they may be, were cer- 
tainly not intended by the benevolent religion of Jesus 
to be bandied about as terms of reproach; which would 
teach those to rail who use them; andirritate, without 
convincing, those to whom they were applied. 

Saurin, therefore, while he perhaps interpreted these 
metaphors in the same way with his opposers, disco- 
vered more of the moderation of the Christian spint. 
Vive volumes of his sermons were published in his life, 
the rest have been added since his decease. 

2. Discourses Historical, Critical, and Moral, on the 
most memorable Events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. This is his greatest and most valuable work. 
It was printed first in two volumcs folio. As it was 
left unfinished, Beausobre and Roques undertook a 
continuation of it, and increased it to four volumes. 
It is full of learning: it is indeed a collection of the 
opinions of the best authors, both Christian‘and Hea- 
then; of the philosophers, historians, and critics, on 
every subject which the author examines. 3. The 
State of Chistianity in France, 1725, 8vo. In this 
book he discusses many important points of contro- 
versy, and calls in question the truth of the miracle 
said to be performed on La Fosse at Paris. 4. An 
Abridgément of Christian Theology and Morality, in 
the form of a Catechism, 1722, 8vo. He afterwards 
published an abridgement of this work. 

A Dissertation which he published on the Expedi- 
ency of sometimes disguising the Truth, raised a mul- 
titude of enemies against him. In this discourse his 
plan was, to state the arguments of those who affirm 
that, in certain cases, it is lawful to disguise truth, and 
the answers of those who maintain the contrary. He 
does not determine the question, but seems, however, 
to incline to the first opinion. He was immediately 
attacked by several. adversaries, and a long contro- 
versy ensued; but his doctrines and opinions were at 
length publicly approved of by the synods of Campen 
and of the Hague. 

The subject of this controversy has long been agi- 
tated, and men of equally good principles have support- 
ed opposite sides. It would certainly be a dangerous 
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maxim that falsehood can cver be lawful. There may, 
indeed, be particular eases, when the motives to it are 
of such a nature as to diminish its criminality in a high 
degree ; but to lessen its guilt is a very different thing 
from justifying it by the laws of morality. 

SAURIN, Joseph, a geometrician of the academy of 
Scienccs at Paris, was born at Courtouson in the prin= 
cipality of Orange, in 1659. His father, who was a 
nunister at Grenoble, was his first preceptor. He made 
rapid progress in his studies, and was admitted ininister 
of Eure in Dauphiny when very young: but having 
made use of some violent expressions in one of his ser- 
mons, he was obliged to quit France in 1683. He re- 
tired to Geneva, and thence to Berne, where he obtain- 
ed a eonsiderable living. He was scarcely settled in his 
new habitation, when some theologians raised a perse- 
cution against him. Saurin, hating controversy, and 
disgusted with Switzerland, where his talents were en- 
tirely concealed, repaired to Holland. He returned 
soon after to France, and surrendered himself into the 
hands of Bossuct, bishop of Meaux, who obliged him 
to make a recantution ef his errors. ‘This event took 
place in 1690. His enemies, however, suspected his 
sincerity in the abjuration which he had made. It was 
a general opinion, that the desire of cultivating science 
in the capital of France had a greater effect in produ- 
cing this change than religion. Saurin, however, 
speaks of the reformers with great asperity, and con- 
demns them for going too far. ‘‘ Deceived in my 
opinions concerning the rigid system of Calvin, I no 
longer regarded that reformer in any other light but 
as one of those extravagant geniuses who are carried 
beyond the bounds of truth. Such appeared to me in 
general the founders of the reformation ; and that just 
idea which I have now obtained of their character has 
enabled me to shake off a load of prejudices. I saw in 
most of the articles which have separated them from us, 
such as the invocation of saints, the worship of images, 
the distinction of meats, &c. that they had much exag- 
gerated the inevitable abuses of the people, and imput- 
ed these to the Romish church, as if sanctioned by its 
doctrines. Besides, that they have misrepresented those 
doctrines which were not connected with any abuse. 
One thing which surprised me much when my eyes be- 
gan to open, was the false idea, though in appearance 
full of respect, for the word of God, which the reform- 


‘ers entertained of the perfection and perspicuity of the 


Holy Scriptures, and the manifest inisinterpretation of 
passages which they bring to support that idea (for that 
misinterpretation is a point which can be proved). 


Two or three articles still raised some objections in» 


my mind against the Romish church; to wit, Tran- 
substantiation, the adoration of the sacrament, and the 
infallibility of the church. The adoration of the sa- 
crament I considered as idolatry, and, on that account, 
removed from her communion. But soon after, tlic 
Exposition of the bishop of Meaux, a work which can 
never be sufficiently admired, and his Treatise con- 
cerning changes, reversed all my opinions, and ren- 
dered me-an enemy to the Reformation. ” It is said 
also, that Saurin appeased his. conscience by reading 
Poiret’s Cogitationes rationales. This book is written 
witli a view to vindicate the church of Rome from the 
charge of idolatry. 
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If it was the love of distinction that induced Saurin to + 
return. -« 


Sarin ~ return to the Romish church, he was not disappointed; tion, and published the result of his researches under Saussure 
- al for he there met with protection and support. He _ the title of Observations on the Bark of Leaves. About —-— 


et was favourably received by Louis XIV., obtained a 
pension from him, and was treated by the Academy 
of Sciences with the most flattering respect. At that 
time (1717), geometry formed his principal occupa- 
tion. He adorned the Journal des Scavans with many 


-excellent treatises; and he added to the memoirs of 


-the academy many interesting papers. ‘These are the 
-only works which he has left behind him. He died at 
Paris on the 29th December 1737, in his 78th year, 
-of a fever. He marricd a wife of the family of Crou- 
sas in Switzerland, who bore him a son, Bernard Jo- 
seph, distinguished as a writer for the theatre. 

Saurin was of a bold and impetuous spirit. He had 
that lofty deportment which is generally mistaken for 
pride. 
men were not very favourable; and he often delivered 
them in their presence: this created him many enemies. 
Ilis memory was attacked after his decease. A letter 
was printcd in the. Mercure Suisse, said to be written by 
Saurin from Paris, in which he acknowledges that he 
had committed several crimes which deserved death. 
Some Calvinist ministcrs published in 1757 two or 
three pamphlcts to prove the authenticity of that let- 
tcr; but Voltaire made diligent enquiry, not only at 
the place where Saurin had been discharging the sa- 
-cerdotal office, but:at the dcans of the clergy of that 
department. They all exclaimed against an imputa- 
tion so opprobious. It must not, however, be con- 
cealed, that Voltaire, in the defence which he has pub- 
lished in his general history of Saurin’s conduct, leaves 

‘some. unfavourable impressions upon the reader’s mind. 

Hc insinuates, that Saurin sacrified his religion to his 
interest; that he played upon Bossuet, who believed 
he had converted a clergyman, when he had only 
given a little fortune to a philosopher. 

SAURURUS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
heptandria class; and in the natural method ranking 
under the second order, Piperitee. See Botany Inde. 

SAUSSURE, Horace Bexepicr De, a celebrated 
naturalist, was a native of Geneva, and born in 1740. 
His father was an intelligent farmer, who lived at 
Conches, about half a league from Geneva, whicli no 
doubt contributed, in addition to his active education, 
to increase the physical strength of young Saussure, 
so requisite for a naturalist who intends to travel. He 
went daily to town for public instruction; and as he 
lived at the foot of a mountain, he frequently amused 
himself in ascending its stecp and rugged sides. ‘Thus 
environed by the phenomena of nature, and assisted 
by study, it was to be expected that he would soon 
conceive a predilection for natural history. Botany 
was his most early and favourite study, a taste which 
-was powerfully encouraged by his local situation, and 
was the means of introducing him to the acquaintance 
of the great Haller, to whom he paid a visit in 1764, 

-and was astonished at his intimate acquaintance with 
every branch of the natural sciences. 

His attachment to the study of the vegetable king- 
dom was also increased by his connexion with Bonnet, 
who had married his aunt, and who put a proper esti- 
mate on the talents of his nephew. He was at that 
ume engaged in the examination of the leaves of plants, 
to which Saussure was also induced to turn ‘his atten- 


His philosophy was austere ; his opinions of 


this time the philosophical chair at Geneva became 
vacant, and was given to Saussure at the age of 21. 
Rewards conferred so early have been thought to ex- 
tinguish in some a zeal for the increase of knowledge, 
but this was not the case with De Saussurc, who taught 
physics and logic alternately with equal success. For 
physics, however, he had the greatest taste, as afford. 
ing the means of prosecuting the study of chemistry, 
mineralogy, and other kindred sciences. 

He now began his travels through the mountains, not 
for the purpose of studying, as formerly, their tlowery 
decorations, but their constituent parts, and the dis- 
position of their masses. During the first fifteen years 
of his professorship, he was alternately engaged in dis- 
charging the duties of his office, and in traversing the 
mountains in the vicinity of Geneva; and in this pe- 
riod his talents as a great philosopher were fully dis- 
played. He extended his researches on one side to 
the banks of the Rhine. and on the other to the coun- 
try of Piedmont. He travelled to Auvergne to exa- 
mine the extinguished volcanoes, going afterwards to 
Paris, England, Holland, Italy and Sicily. It is proper 
to remark that these were not mere journeys, but were 
undertaken purely with the view of studying nature; 
and in all his journeys he was surrounded with such in- 
struments as would be of servicc to him; together with 
plans of his procedure previously drawnup. Readily will 
our readers believe tlis great philosopher when he as- 
serts, that he found such a method extremely beneficial. 

The~first volume of his travels through the Alps, 
which was published in 1779, contains a circumstantial 
description of the environs of Geneva, and an excur- 
sion as far as Chamoun, a village at the foot of Mont- 
Blanc. It contains a description of his magnetometer, 
vith which philosophers will probably be delighted. 
in proportion as he examined mountains, the more 
was he persuaded of the importance of mineralogy; 
and that he might study it with advantage, he acquired 
a knowledge of the German language. In the last 
volumes of his travels, the reader will see how muel 
new mineralogical knowledge he had acquired. 

During the troubles which agitated Geneva in 1782, 
he made his beautiful and interesting experiments on 
hygrometry, which he published in 1783. This has 
been pronounced the best work that ever came from his 
pen, and completely established Ins reputation as.a 
philosopher. De Saussure resigned his chair to his 
pupil and fellow labourer, Pictet, who discharged the 
duties of his office with reputation, although rendered 
dificult to him by succeeding so greata man. He 
projected a plan of reform in the education of Gene- 
va, the design of which was to make young people ac- 
quainted with the natural sciences and mathematics at 
an early period, and wished that their physical educa- 
tion shouid not be neglected, for which purpose he 
proposed gymnastic exercises. This plan found ad- 
mirers in tlic city, but the poverty of its funds was an 
obstacle in the way of any important innovation. It 
was dreaded too, that if established forms were chang- 
ed, they night be altered fur the worse. 

The attention of De Saussure was not wholly confin- 
ed to public education, for he superintended the edu- 
cation of his own two sons and.a daughter, who have 
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receptor. In 1786, he published his second volume 
of travels, containing a description of the Alps around 
Mont-Bianc, the whole haying been examined with the 
eye of a mincralogist, geologist, and philosopher. It 
contains some valuableexperiments on electricity, anda 
description of his own electrometer, said to be the most 
perfect we have. To him we are indebted for a cya- 
jometer, for measuring the degree of blueness of the 
heavens, which is found to vary according to the height 
of the observer; his diaphanometer for measuring the 
“ransparency of the atmosphere; and his anemometer 
for ascertaining the force of the winds. He founded 
‘the Socicty of Arts, to the operations of which Geneva 
is indebted for the state of prospemty it has reached 
within the last 30 years. Over that society he presided 
to the day of his death; and the preservation of it in 
prosperity constituted one of his fondest wishes. 

In 1794, the health of this eminent man began ra- 
pidly to decline, and a severe stroke of the palsy almost 
teprived him totally of the use of his limbs, Such a 
condition was no doubt painful to such a man ; but his 
‘intellects still preserved their original activity, and he 
prepared for the press the two last volumes of his tra- 
vels, which appeared in 1796. They contain a great 
"mass cf new facts and observations, of the last import- 
ance to physical science. “During his illness he pub- 
lished Observations on the Fusibility of Stones by means of 
‘the Blow-pine. He was in general a Neptunian, ascrih- 
‘ing the revolutions of our globe to water, and admitting 
‘the possibility of mountains having been thrown up by 
‘elastic fluids disengaged from the cavities of the earth. 
Inthe midst of lis rapid decline he cherished the hopes 
‘of recovery ; but his strength was exhausted; a languor 
succeeded the vigour which he had formerly enjoyed ; 
‘his slow pronunciation did not correspond with the viva- 
“city of his mind, and was a melancholy contrast to tlre 
‘pleasantness which he had formerly exhibited. He 
tricd in vain to procure the ‘re-establishment of his 
health ; fer all the remedies prescribed by the ablest 
‘physicians were wholly ineffectual. His mind after- 
wards lost its activity; and on the 22d of March 1799, 
the finished his mortal career, in the 59th year of his 
age, lamented by a family to whom he was dear,— 
‘by a country to which he had done honour,—and by 
Europe, the knowledge of which he had extended. 

SAUVAGESIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the pentandria class, and in the natural method rank- 
‘ing with those of which the order is doubtful. See 
Borany Index. 

SAUVEUR, Josery, an eminent French mathema- 
tician, born at La Meche in 1653. He was absolute- 
ly dumb until he was seven years of age; and even 
then his organs of speech were not evolved so fully as 
‘to permit him to speak without great deliberation. Ma- 
thematics were thie only studies he had any relish for, 


‘and these he cultivated with extraordinary success ; so 


that lhe commenced teacher at 20 years of age, and was 
$0 soon in vogue, that he had Prince Eugene for his 
scholar. Tie became mathematical professor in the 
royal college in i686 ; and ten years aftcr was admitted 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. He died in 
1716; and his writings, which consist rather of de- 
tached papers than of connected treatises, are all in- 
‘serted in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. 
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ssure. since proved themselves worthy of such a father and 


‘been inserted in their mythology by the Greeks, 
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He was twice married; and by the last wife had a son, Sanvenr, 


whe, like himself, was dumb for the first seven years 
of his life. 

SAW, an instrument which serves to cut into pieces 
several solid matters; as wood, stone, ivory, &c. 

The best saws are of tempered steel ground bright 
and smooth ; those ofiron are only hammer-hardened: 
hence the first, besides their'being stiffer, are likewise 
found smoother than the last. They are known to be 
well hammered by the stiff bending of the blade; and 
to be well and evenly ground, by their bending equally 
ina bow. 

The laptdaries, too, have'their saw, as well as the 
workmen in mosaic; but of all mechanics, none have 
so many saws as the joiners, the chief ef which are the 
fullowing. The pit-saw, which is a large two-handed 
saw, employed for sawing timber in pits, and chiefly 
used by the sawers. The whip-saw, which has likewise 
tio handles, used in sawing such large pieces as the 
hand: saw will not easily reach. The hand-saw is made 
to be used by an individual, of which there are different 
kinds, as the frame-saw, which is furnished with checks. 
By the twisted cords which pass from the upper parts of 
‘these cheeks, and the tongue in the middle of them, the 
upper ends are drawn close together, and the lower set 
further asunder. The tenon-saw, which being very thin, 
has a back to keep it from bending. The compass-saw, 
which is very small, and its teeth usually not set; its use 
is to cut a round, or any other compass-kerf, on which 
account the edge is made broad, and the back thin, that 
it may have a compass to turn in. 

_ Atan early period, the trunks of trees were split 
with wedges into as many and as thin pieces as possible; 
and if it were necessary to have them still thinner, they 
were hewn on both sides to the proper size. This 
simple and wasteful manner of making boards has been 
still continued in some places to the present day. Petcr 
the Great of Russia endeavoured to put a stop to it, by 
forbidding hewn deals to be transpofted on the river 
Neva. ‘The saw, however, thotigh so convenient and 
beneficial, has not been able to banish entirely tlie prac- 
tice of splitting timber used in building, or in making 
furniture and uiensils; for we do not here speak of fire- 
‘wood; and indeed it must be allowed that this method 
is attended with peculiar advantages which that of saw- 
ing can never possess. Thewood-splitters perfarm their 
work more expeditiously than sawers, and split timber is 
much stronger than that which has been sawn; for the 
fissure follows the grain of the wood, and leaves it 
whole; whereas the saw, which proceeds in the line 
chalked out for it, divides the fibres, and by these 
means lessens its cohesion and solidity. Split timber, 
indeed, turns out often crooked and warped ; but for 
many purposes to which it is apptied this is not injuri- 
ous, and these faults may sometimes be amended. As 
the fibres, however, retain their natural length and di- 
rection, thin boards particularly, can be bent much bet- 
ter. This is a great advantage in making pipe staves, 
or sieve frames, which requite still more art, and ts 
forming verious implements of a similar kind. 

Our common saw, which requires only to be guided 
by the hand, however simple it may be, was not known 
to the inhabitants of America when they were subdued 
by the Europeans. The inventor of this instrument has 
with a 
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plaee, in which, among their gods, they honoured the 
greatest benefactors of the earliest ages. By some he is 
called Talus. and by others Perdix. None except 
make Dedalus the inventor; but Hardouin, in 
the passage where this occurs, reads Talus for Dedalus. 
Talus is the name of the inventor according to Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Apollcdorus, and others. He was the son 
of Deedalus’s sister, and was by his mother placed under 
the tuition of her brother, to be instructed in his art. 
Having found the jaw-bone of a snake, he employed it 
to cut through a small piece of wood; and by these 
means was induced to fabricate a similar instrument of 
iron, that is, to make a saw. This invention, by which 
Jahour is greatly facilitated, excited the envy of hismas- 
ter, and prompted him to put Talus privately to death. 
Being asked, when burying the body, what he was de- 
positing in the earth, he replied, a serpent. ‘This am- 
biguous answer discoveredthemurder; andthus a snake 
was the cause of the invention, of the murder, and of 
its being brought to light. By others tle inventor is 
ealled Perdix, who is supposed to have been the son of 
a sister of Deedalus. Perdix did not employ the jaw- 
bone of a snake for a saw, but the baek-bone of a fish, 
as is mentioned by Ovid. | 

The saws of the Greeian earpenters had the same 
form, and were made with equal ingenuity as the same 
instruments at present. This appears from a painting 
preserved among the antiquities of Herculaneum. Two 
genii are represented at the end of a bench, eonsisting 
of a long table resting on two four-footed stools ; and 
the piece of wood to be sawn through is secured by 
cramps. The saw with whieh the genii are at work 
bears a striking resemblance to our frame-saw. It con- 
sists of a square frame, having a blade in the middle, 
the teeth of whieh are perpendieular to the plane of the 
frame. The pieee of wood to be sawn extends beyond 
the end of the bench, and one of the workmen appears 
standing, and the other sitting on the ground. The 
arms in which the blade is fastened, have the same form 
as that given to them at present. In the bench are 
seen holes, in whieh the cramps holding tlic timber 
are stuek. They are shaped like the figure 7; and 
the ends of them reaeh below the boards which form 
the top of it. 

Saw-fish. See Pristis, lcuruyoLocy Index. 

Sav-Mulls. The nost beneficial improvement of the 
operation of sawing was the invention of'saw. mills, which 
are driven either by water or by wind. Mills of the 
first kind were erected so early as the fourth century, 
in Germany, onthe small river Ruer. The art of eut- 
ting marble with a saw is very ancient. According to 
Plins, it was invented in Caria. Stones of the soap- 
rock kind, which are softer than marble, were sawn at 
that pericd ; but it appears that the harder kinds of 
stene were also then sawn; for we are informed respect- 
ing the diseovery ef a building which was encrusted 
with cut agate, carnelian, lapis lazuh, ard amethysts. 
There is, however, no aeeount in any of the Greek 
or Roman writers of a mill for sawing wood; and as 
modern authors speak of saw-mills as new and uncom- 
mon, it appears that the oldest eonstruction of them has 
been forgotten, or that some interesting improvement 
hus made them appear entirely new. 

Becher says that saw-mills were invented in the 17th 
century, which is a mistake ; for when the infant Henry 
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the purpose of sawing into deals the various species of 
excellent timber with which the island abounded, and 
which were afterwards exported to Portugal. There 
was a saw-inill in the city of Breslau about the year 
1427. producing a yearly rent of three merks; and in 
1490, the magistrates of Erfurth purchased a forest, in 
which they erected a saw-mill, besides renting another 
in the neighbourhood. The first saw-mill in Norway 
was erected about the year 1530. In the year 1552 
there was a saw-mill erected at Joachimsthal, the pro- 
perty ofa mathematician called JacobGeusen. In 1555, 
the bishop of Ely, ambassader from Queen Mary of 
England to the court of Rome, having seen a saw-mill 
in the vicinity of Lyons, the writer of his travels gave 
a particular deseription of it. The first saw-mill was 
erected in Holland at Saardam in 1596, the invention 
of which is ascribed to Cornelius Cornelissen. 

The first mill of this kind in Sweden was ereeted in 
the year 1653. At present, that kingdom possesses 
the largest perhaps ever constructed in Europe, where 
a water-whecl, 12 feet broad, drives at the same time 
72 saws. 

In England, saw-mills had at first a similar fate with 
printing in Turkey, the ribbon-loom in the dominions 
of the church, and the crane at Strasburg. When at- 
tempts were made to introduce them, they were vic- 
lently opposed, because it was apprehended that the 
sawers would thus be deprived of the means of rro- 
curing subsistenec. An opulent merchant in 1767 or 
1768, by desire of the Society of Arts, caused a saw- 
mill to be erected at Limchouse, driven by wind ; but 
it was demolished by the mob, and the damage was 
sustained by the. nation, while some of the rioters were 
punished. This, however, was not the only mill of 
the kind then in Britain; for at Leith there was one 
driven by wind, some years before. 

Saw-mills are very common in America, where the 
moving power is generally water. Some have been 
constructed on a very extens:ve plan ; one in particu- 
lar, we have been informed, has been ereeted in the 
province of New Brunswick, in British America, for 
the purpose of cutting planks for the English market. 
This machine works 15 saws in one frame, and is ca- 
pable, it is said, of eutting annually not fewer than 
8,000,000 fect of timber. 

The mechanism of a sawing-mill may be reduced to 
three principal things: the first, that the saw is drawn 
up and down as long asis neeessary, by a motion com- 
munieated to the wheel hy water: the second, that the 
piece of timber to be eut into boards is advanced by an 
uniform motion to receive the strokes of the saw; for 
here the wood is to meet the saw, and not the saw to 
follow the wood, therefore the motion of the wood and 
that of the saw ought immediately to depend tlie one 
on the other: the third, that where the saw has cut 
through the whole length of the picce, the whole ma- 
chine stops of itself, and remains inimoveable ; lest 
having no obstacle to surmount, the moving power 
should turn the wheel with too great velocity, and 
break sonie part of the machine. 

Saw-mills have been distinguished into two kinds, 
viz. those which lave a reeiprocating and those which 


have a rotatory motion. 
Fig. 1. 
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mills. Fig. 1. represents the elevation of a reciprocating 
v— saw-mill. AA is the shaft or axle, upon which is fixed 
‘Vlate the wheel BB (of 174 or 18 feet diameter ), containing 
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saws, by means of a rotatory motion, either by the use Saw-mills. 
of cranks, &c. or in some such way as the following. ~~~—~“ 
Let the horizontal wheel ABDC (fig. 2.) drive the pi- Fig. 2. 
nion O pN, this latter carrying a vertical pin P, at the 
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i i 40 buckets to receive the water by which it is impelled. 
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CC a wheel fixed upon the same shaft containing 96 
teeth, to drive the pinion N° 2. having 32 teeth, which 
is fastened upon an iron axle or spindle, having a cou- 
pling box on each end that turns the cranks, as DD, 
round: one end of the pole E is put on the crank, and 
its other end moves on a joint or iron bolt at F, in the 
lower end of the frame GG. The crank DD being 
turned round in the hole E, moves the frames GG up 
and down, and these having saws in them, by this motion 
cutthe wood. The pinion, N° 2, may work two, three, 
or more cranks, and thus move as many frames of saws. 
N° 3. an iron wheel having angular teeth, which one 
end of the iron K takes hold of, while its other end 
rolls on a bolt in the lever HH. One end of this lever 
moves on a bolt at I, the other end may lie in a notch 
in the frame GG so as to be pushed up and down by it. 
Thus the catch K pulls the wheel round, while the 
catch L falls into the teeth and prevents it from going 
backwards. Upon the axle of N° 3. is also fixed the 
pinion N° 4. taking into the teeth the under edge of 
the iron bar, that is fastened upon the frame TT, on 
which the wood to be cut is laid: by this means the 
frame TT is moved on its rollers SS, along the fixed 
frame UU; and of course the wood fastened upon it is 
brought forward to the saws as they are moved up and 
down by reason of the turning round of the crank DD. 
VV, the machine and handle to raise the sluice when 
the water is to be let upon the wheel BB to give it mo- 
tion. By pulling the rope at the longer arm of the le- 
ver M, the pinion N°2 is put into the hold or grip of 
the wheel CC, whicli drives it; and by pulling the 
rope R, this pinion is cleared from the wheel. N°5.a 
pinion containing 24 teeth, driven by the wheel CC, 
and having upon its axle a sheave, on which is the rope 
PP, passing to the sheave N° 6. to turn it round; and 
upon its axle is fixed the pinion N° 7. acting on the 
teeth in an iron bar upon the frame TT, to roll that 
frame backwards when empty. By pulling the rope at 
the longer arm of the lever N, the pinion N° 5. is put 
into the hold of the wheel CC; and by pulling the 
rope O it is taken off the hold. N° 8. a wheel fixed 
upon the axle N° 9. having upon its peripliery angular 
teeth, into which the catch N° 10. takes; and being 
moved by the lever attached to the upper part of the 
frame G. it pushes the wheel N° 8. round; and the 
catch N° 11. falls into the teetli of the wheel, to pre- 
vent it from going backwards while the rope rolls in its 
axle, and drags tlie logs or pieces of wood in at the 
door Y, to be laid upon the moveable frames TT, and 
carried forward to the saws to be cut. The catches 
N° !0, 11. are easily thrown out of play when they are 
not wanted. The gudgeons in the shafts, rounds of the 
cranks, spindles, and pivots, should all turn round in 
cods cr bushes of brass. Z, a door in ove end of the 
mill-house at which the wood is conveyed out when 
cut. WW, walls of the mill-house. QQ, the couples 
or framing of the roof. XXX, &c. windows to admit. 
light to the house. Bic . 

Saw-mills for cutting blocks of stone, are generally, 
though not always, moved horizontally: the horizontal 
alternate motion may be communicated to one or more 


distance of about one-third of the diameter from the 
centre. This pinion and pin are represented separately 
in fig. 3. Let the frame WSTV, carrying four saws, 
marked 1, 2, 3, 4, have wheels V, T, W, W, each 
running in a groove or rut, whose direction is parallel 
to the proposed direction of the saws; and let a trans- 
verse groove PR, whose length is double the distance of 
the pin P from tlie centre of the pinion, be cut in the 
saw frame to receive that pin. Then, as the great 
wheel revolves, it drives the pinion, and carries round 
the pin P: and this pin, being compelled to slide in she 
straight groove PR, while by the rotation of the pision 
on which it is fixed its distance from the great wheel 
is constantly varying, causes the whole saw frame to 
approach to and recede from the great wheel alternate- 
ly, while the grooves in which the wheels run confine 
the frame so as to move in the direction T#, Vv. O- 
ther blocks of stone may be sawn at the same time by the 
motion of the great wheel, if other pinions.and frames 
running off in the directions of the respective radii EB, 
EA, EC, be worked by the teeth at the quadrantal 
points B, A, andC. Andthe contrary efforts of these 
four frames and pinions will tend to soften down the 
jolts, and equalize the whole motion. 

The same contrivance, of a pin fixed at a suitable 
distance from the centre of a wheel, and sliding in a 
groove, may serve to convert a reciprocating into a 
rotatory motion: but it will not be preferable to the 
common conversion by means of a crank. 

Whien saws are used to cut blocks of stone into pieces 
having cylindrical surfaces, a small addition is made to 
the apparatus. See figs. 4. and 5. 
being allowed to fall in a vertical groove as it cuts the 
block, is attached to a lever or beam FG, sufficiently 
strong ; this lever has several holes pierced through it, 
and so has the vertical piece ED, which is likewise 
moveable towards either side of the frame in grooves 
in the top and bottom pieces AL, DM. Thus, the 
length KG of the radius can be varied at pleasure, to 


‘suit the curvature of NO; and as the saw is moved to 


and fra by proper machinery, in the direction CB, 
BC, it works lower and lower into the block, while, 
being confined by tlle beam FG, it cuts the cylindri- 
cal portion from the block P, as required. 

When a completely cylindrical pillar is to be cut 
out of one block of stone, the first thing will be to ascer- 
tain in the block the position of the axis of the cylinder, 
then lay the block so that such axis shall be parallel to 
the horizon, and let a cylindrical hole of from one to 
two inches diameter be bored entirely through it. Let 
an iron bar, whose diameter is rather less than that of 
this tube, be put through it, having just room to slide 
freely to and fro as occasion may require. Each end of 
this bar should terminate in a screw, on which a nut and 
frame may be fastened: the nut frame shouid carry 
three flat pieces of wood or iron, each having aslit run- 
ning along its middle nearly from one end to the othier, 
and a screw and handle must be adapted to each slit : 
by these means the frame-work at each end of the bar 
may readily be so adjusted as to form equal isosceles or 
equilateral triangles ; the iron bar will connect two cor- 
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Saw-mills. responding angles of these triangles, the saw to be used 
ny two other corresponding angles, and ancther bar of iron 
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or of woed the two remaining angles, to give sufficient 
strength to the whole frame. ‘This constructivn, it 1s 
obvious, will enable the workmen to place the saw at 
any proposed distance from the hole drilled through 
the middle of the block; and then, by giving the al- 
ternating motion to the saw frame, the cylinder may 
at length be cut from the block, as required. 

If it were proposed to saw a conic frustum from such 
a block, then let two frames of wood or iron be fixed 
to those parallel ends of the block which are intended to 
coincide with the bases of the frustum, circular grooves 
being previously cut in these frames to correspond with 
the circumferences.of the two ends of the proposed fru- 
stum; the saw being worked in these grooves will ma- 
nifestly cut the conic surface from the block. This, we 
believe, is the contrivance of Sir George Wright. 

The best method of drilling the hole through the 
middle of the proposed cylinder seems to be this. Ona 
carriage running upon four low wheels let two vertical 
pieces (each having a hole just large enough to admit 
the borer to play freely ) be fixed two or three feet asun- 
der, and so contrived that the pieces and holes to receive 
the borer may, by screws, &c. be raised or lowered at 
pleasure, while the borer is prevented from sliding to 
and fro by shoulders upon its Lar, which are larger than 
the holes in the vertical pieces, and which, as the borer 
revolves; press against those pieces: let a part of the 
boring bar between the two vertical pieces be square, 
and a grooved wheel with a square hole of a suitable 
size be placed upon this part of the bar ; then the ro- 
tatory motion may be given to the bar by an endless 
band which shall pass over this grooved wheel and a 
wheel of a much larger diameter in the same plane, the 
latter wheel being turned by a winch handle in the 
usual way. See Boring of Orpnance. 

Circular saws, acting-by a rotatory motion, have been 
long known in Holland, where they-are used for cutting 
wood used in vencermg. ‘They were introduced into 
this country, we believe, by General Bentham, and 
are now used in the dock-yard at Portsmouth, and ina 
few other places : but they are not, as yet, so generally 
adopted as-might be wished, considering how weil they 
are calculated to abridge labour, and to accomplish 
with expedition and accuracy wnat is very tedious.and 
irksome to perform in the usual way. Circular saws 
may be made to turn either in horizontal, vertical, cr 
inclined planes-; and the timber to be cut may be laid 
upon a plane inclined in any direction ; so that it may 
be sawn by lines making any angle whatever, or at any 
proposed distance froa: each other. When the saw is 
fixed at a certain aryle, and at a certain distauce from 
the edge of the frame; all the pieces will be cut of the 
same size, without marking upon them by a chalked 
line, merely by causing them to be moved along, and 
keeping one side in contact with the side of the frame ; 
for then, as they are bronght one by one to touch thie 
saw revolving on its axle, and are pressed upon it. they: 
are soon cut-through. | 

Mr Smart, of Ordnance-wharf, Westminster-bridge,. 
has several. circular saws, all worked by a horse in a. 
moderate sized walk: one of-these, intended for cutting 
and boring tenons used in thix gentleman’s hollow masts, 
ig represented in fig. 6. NOPQR is a hollow frame, 
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under which is part of the wheel-work of the horse-nmll. Saw-mi 
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—A,B, DC, E, F, are pulleys, over whiclr pass straps 


or endless bands, the parts of which out of sight run ~~ ¥™ 


upon the rim of a large vertical wheel: by means of 
this simple apparatus, the saws 5, S’, are made to re- 
volve upon their axles with an equal velocity, the same 
band passing round the pulleys D, C, upon those axles ; 
and the rotatory motion is ziven to the borer G by the 
band passing over the pulley A. The board I is in- 
clined to the horizon in an angle of about 30 degrees ; 
the plane of the saw S’ is parallel to that of the board I, 
and about a quarter of an inch distant from it, while 
the plane of the saw S is vertical, and its lowest point 
at the samre distance from the board [. Ixach piece of 
wood K, out of which the tenon is to be cut, is four 
inches long, an inclt and a quarter broad, and 5-eighths 
of an inch thick. One end of such piece is laid so as 
to slide along the ledge at the lower part of the board 
1; andas it is pushed on, by means of the handle H, ic 
is first cut by the saw S’, and immediately after by the 
saw S: afterthis the other end is put lowest, and the 
piece is again cut by both saws: then the tenon is ap- 
plied to the borer G, and as soon as a hole is pierced 
through it, it is dropped into the box beneath. By 
this process, at least 30 tenons may be completed ina 
minute, with greater accuracy than a man could make 
one in a quarter of an hour, with a common hand-saw 
and gimblet. The like kind of contrivance may, by 
slight alterations, be fitted for many other purposes, 
particularly all such as may require the speedy sawing 
of a great number of pieces into exactly the same size 
and shape. Gregory’s Mechanics, IT. 

SAXE, Maunice count of, was born the 13th Oc- 
tober 1696. He was the natural son of I'rederic Au- 
gustus II. elector of Saxony, and king of Poland, ang 
of the countess of Konigsmarc, a Swedish lady, cele- 
brated both for her wit and beauty. He was educat- 
ed along with Frederic Augustus the electoral prince, 
afterwards king of Poland. His infancy announced. 
the future warrior. Nothing could prevail on him to 
apply to lis studies but the promise of being allowed,.. 
after he had finished his task, to mount on horseback,. 
or exercise himself with arms. 

He served his first campaign-in the army commanded! 
by prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, wheh 
only twelve years old. He signalized himself at the 
sieges of Tournay and Mons, and particularly at the 
battle of Malplaquet. In the evening of that memo- 
rable day, he was heard to say, ** ’m- content with my 
day’s work.” During the campaign of 1710, Prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough made many 
public encomiums on his merit. Next year the youne 
count accompanied the king of Poland: to the siege of 
Stralsund, the strongest place in Pomeranis, and dis-- 
played tite greatest intrepidity. He swam acruss the 
river ul sight of the enemy, with a pistol in his hand. 
His valour shone no less cos picuously on the bloody 
day of Gaedelbusck, where he commanded a regiment 
of cava:ry. He had a horse killed under hin, after 
he had three times rallied. his regiment, and led them 
on vo the charge. 

Soon after that campaign, his mother prevailed om 
him to. marry the cyustess of Lubin, a lady both rich 
and beaunful. This union lasted but a short time. In 


1721, the count procured a dissolution of the marriage; 
Ras 
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a step of which he afterwards repented. The coun- 
tess left him with regret; but this did not prevent her 
from marrying soon after. The count of Saxe was 
too fond of pleasure and variety to submit to the du- 
ties whicli marriage imposes. In the midst, however, 
of the pleasures in which he sometimes indulged, he 
never lost sight of his profession. Te carried along 
with him wherever he went a library of military books ; 
and even when he seemed most taken np with his 
pleasures, he never failed to spend an hour or two in 
private study. 

In 1717 he went to Hungary, where the emperor 
had an army of 15,000 men under the command of 
Prince Eugene. Young Count Saxe was present at 
the siege of Belgrade, and at a battle which the prince 
gained over the Turks. On his return: to-Poland in 
1718, he was made a knight of the Golden Eagle. 

The wars in Europe being concluded by the treaties 
of Utrecht and Passarowitz, Count Saxe wert to 
France. He had always professed a partiality for that 
country. Lrench, indeed, was the only foreign lan- 
guage which during his infancy he was willing to learn. 
Ile spent his whole time during the peace in studying 
mathematics, fortification, and mechanics, sciences 
which exactly suited his genius. ‘The mode of exer- 
cising troops had struck his attention when very young. 
At 16 he invented a new exercise, which was taught 
in Saxony with the greatest success. Having obtain- 
ed a regiment in. France in 1722, he formed it him- 
self according to his-new plan. From that moment 
the Chevalier Folard, an excellent judge of military 
talents, predicted that he would be a great man. 

In 1726 the states of Courland chose him for their 
sovereign. But both Poland and Russia rose in arms 
to oppose hin. The Czarina wished to bestow the 
dutchy on Menzikoff, a happy adventurer, who from 
a pastry-cook’s boy, became a general and a prince. 
Menzikoff sent 800 Russians to Milan, where they be- 
sieged the new-chosen duke in his palace. Count Saxe, 
who had only 60 men, defended hiniself with astonish- 
ing intrepidity. The siege was raised, and the Rus- 
sians obliged to retreat. Soon after lie retired to Us- 
maiz, and prepared to defend his people against the 
two hostile nations. Here he remained with only 300. 


men, till the Russian general approached at the head. 


of 4000 to force his retreat. hat general invited the 
count to a conference, during which he intended to 
surprise him, and take him prisoner. The count, in- 
formed of the plot, reproached him for his baseness, 
and broke up the conference. About this time he 
wrote to France for men and money... Mademoiselle le 
Couvreur, a famous. actress, pawned her jewels and 
plate, and sent him the sum of 40,000 livres. This 
actress had formed his mind for the fine arts. She had 


made him read the greater part of the. French poets,. 


and given him a taste for the theatre, whicli le retain- 
ed even inthe camp. The count, unable to defend 
himself against Russia and Poland, was obliged in the 
year 1729 to leave his new dominions, ant retire into 
France. It is said that Anne Iwanowa, dutchess dow- 
ager of Courland, and second daughter of the tzar 
Iwan Alexiowitz, had given him hopes of marriage, and 
abandoned him at that time because she despaired of 
fixing his wavering. passion——This inconstancy lost 
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him not only Courland, but the throne of Russia ft- 
self, which that princess afterwards filled. 

_Count Saxe, thus stript of his territories, devoted 
lumsclf for some time to the study of mathematics. He 
composed also, in 13 nights, and during the intervals 
ofan ague, his Revertes, which he corrected afterwards. 
This book is written in an incorrect but forcible style 5. 
it is full of remarks both new and profound, and is 
equally useful to the soldier and the general. 

the death of the king of Poland his father in 1733,. 
kindled'a new war in Europe. His brother, the clector 
of Saxony, offered him the command of all his forces, 
but he preferred the French service, and repaired to. 
the marechal of Berwick’s army,. which was encamp- 
ed onthe Rhine. ‘ Count,” said that general, who 
was preparing to attack the enemy’s entrenchments 
at Etlinghen, “ I was going to send for 3000 men,. 
but your arrival is of more value than theirs. ’? When 
the attack began, the count, at the head of a regiment. 
of grenadiers, forced the enemy’s lines, and by his. 
bravery decided the victory. He behaved at the siege 
of Philipsburgh with no less intrepidity. For these 
serviees he was, in 1734, rewarded with the rank of 
lieutenant-general. Peace was concluded in 1736 ;. 
but the death of Charles VI., emperor. of Germany, 
kindied a new war almost immediately. 

Prague was besieged by the Count of Saxe in 1741, 
near the end of November, and taken the same month: 
by assault. The conquest of Egra followed that of 
Prague. It was taken a few days after the trenches: 
were opened. This success gave so much joy to the. 
emperor Charles VIL., that he wrote-a congratulatory 
letter to the conqueror with his own hands. 

In 17-44 he was made marechal of France, and com- 
manded a part of the freneh army in Flanders. Dur- 
ing that campaign he displayed the greatest military 
conduct. Though the enemy was superior in num- 
ber, he observed their motions so skilfully that they. 
could do nothing. 

In January 1745, an alliance was concluded at War-. 
sovia between the queen of Hungary, the king of 
England, and the States of Holland. The ambassador. 
of the States General, mecting Marechal Saxe one day 
at Versailles, asked his opinion ofthat treaty. <‘ [. 
think (says he), that if the king my master would give. 
me an unlimited commission, I would read the origi- 
nal at the Hague before the end of the year.”’ This 
answer was not a bravado; the marechal was capable- 
of performing it. 

He went soon after, though exceedingly ill, to take. 
the command of the French army in the Low Coun- 
tries. A gentleman seeing the feeble condition in which 
he left Paris, asked him how he could in that situa- 
tion undertake so greatan enterprise. ‘‘ The question -~ 
(replied he) is not about living, but setting out. ’”—. 
Soon after the opening of the campaign, the battle of 
Fontenoy was fought. Marechal Saxe was atthe point: 
of death, yet he caused himself to be put into a litter, . 
and carried. round all the posts. During the action he. 
mounted on horseback, though he was so very weak | 
that his attendants dreaded every moment to see him - 
expire. The victory of Fontenoy, owing entirely to his: 
vigilance and capacity, was followed by the reduction - 
of Tournay, Bruges, Ghent, Oudenard, Ostend, Ath, 
and. 
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Saxe. and Brussels: This last city was taken on the 28th Fe- 


tev’ bruary 1746; and very soon after the king sent to the 


marechal a letter of naturalization conceived in the 
most flattering terms. The succeeding campaigns 
gained lim additional honours. After the victory of 
Raucoux, which he gained on the 11th October 1746, 
the king of France made him a present of six pieces 
of cannon. He was, on the 12th of January of the fol- 
lowing year, created marechal of all the French armies, 
and, in 1748, commander-general of all those parts of 
the Netherlands which were lately conquered. | 

Holland now began to tremble for her safety. Mae- 
stricht and Bergen-op-Zoom had already fallen, and 
nothing but misfortunes seemed to attend the further 
prosecution of the war. The States General, there- 
fore, offered terms of peace, which were accepted, and 
a treaty concluded on the 18th October 1748. 

Marechal Saxe retired to Chambord, a country seat 
which the king of France had given him. Some time 
after, he went to Berlin, where the king of Prussia re- 
ceived him as Alexander would have received Caesar.— 
On his return to France, he spent his time among men 
of learning, artists, and philosophers. He died of a 
fever, on the 30th November 1750, at the age of 54. 

Some days before his death, talking to M. Senac his 
physician about his life, «« It has been (says he) an 
excellent dream.” He was remarkably careful of the 
lives of hismen. One day a general officer was pointing 
out to him a post which would have been of great use. 
‘¢ Tt will onlv cost you (says he) a dozen grenadiers. ”’ 
‘‘ That would do very well,” replied the marechal, 
‘‘ were it only a dozen lieutenaut-generals. ” 

It was impossible for Marechal Saxe, the natural 
brother of the king of Poland, elected sovereign of 
Courland, and possessed of a vigorous and restless ima- 
gination, to be destitute of ambition. He constantly 
entertained the notion that he would beaking. After 
losing the crown of Russia by his inconstancy in love, 
he formed, it is said, the project of assembling the 
Jews, and of being the sovereign of a nation which for 
1700 years had ncither possessed chief nor country. 
When this chimcrical idea could not be realized, he 
cast his eyes upon the kingdom of Corsica. After 
failing in this project also, he was busily employed in 
planning a settlement in some part of America, par- 
ticularly Brazil, when death surprised him. 

He had been educated and died in the Lutheran re- 
ligion. ‘‘ It is a pity (said the queen of France, when 
she heard of his death) that we cannot say a single 
De profundis (prayer for the dead) for a man who has 
made us sing so many Te Deums.” All France la- 
mented his death. “7 

By his will, which is dated at Paris, March 1.1748, 
he directed that his body should be buried in quicklime: 
‘‘ that nothing (says he) may remain of me in this 
world but the remembrance of me among my friends. ” 
These orders, however, were not coniplied with; for 
his body was embalmed, put into a leaden coffin, which 
was inclosed in another of copper, and this covered 
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(a) Some authors have erroneously conjectured. from his name Saxo, that he was born in Saxony ; but Saxe 
was no uncommon appellation among the ancient Danes. See Olaus Wormius Monumenta Danica, p. 186, and 


Stephens’s Prolegomena, p. 10. 
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with one of wood, bound about with iron. Tis heart Saxe 
was put into a silver gilt box, and his entrailsinto an- _ | 
other coffin. Louis XV. was at the charge of his fu- nF 
neral. By his order his corpse was interred with great cus, ' 


pomp and splendour in the Lutheran church of St 
Thomas, at Strasburg, on the 8th February 1751. 

The mareehal was a man of ordinary stature, of a 
robust constitution, and extraordinary strength. To 
an aspect, noble, warlike, and inild, he joined the ex- 
cellent qualities of the heart. Affable in his manners, | 
and disposed to sympathize with the unfortunate, his [ 
generosity sometimes carried him beyond the limits of 
his fortune. On his death-bed he reviewed the errors 
of his life with remorse, and expressed mucli peni- 
tence. ! 


The best edition of his Reveries was printed at Pa- 

ris 1757, in two vols 4to. It was compared with the 
greatest attention with the original manuscript in the 4 
king’s library. It is accompanied with many designs | 
exactly engraved, anda Life of the Author. The Life 
of Marechal Saxe was written by M. d’Espagnac, two 
This history is written in the panegyrical 
style. The author is, however, impartial enough to 
remark, that in the three battles upon which the repu- 
tation of Marechal Saxe is founded, he engaged in the 
most favourable circumstances. ‘‘ Never did a gene- i 
ral (says he) stand in a more advantageous situation. 
Honoured with the confidence of the king, he was not 
restrained in any of his projects. He always com- : 
manded a numerous army: his soldiers were steady, | 
| 


and his officers possessed great merit. ” 
SAXIFRAGA, Saxirrace, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the decandria class; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 13th order, Succulente. See 
Borany Index. j 
SAXO-GramMATicus, descended from an illustri- Coxe’sTrs) 
ous Danish (A) family, was born about the middle of theve/s mo | 
12th century. Stephens, in his edition of Saxo-Gram-2&"™™ | 
maticus, printed at Soroé, indubitably proves, that he 
must have been alive in 1156, but cannot ascertain the / 
exact place and time of his birth. See Stephens’s Pre- 


lezgomena to the Notes on Saxo-Grammaticus, p. 8, to | 
24;:also Holberg, vol. i. p. 269; and Mallet’s North. 
Antiq. vol.i. p.4. On account of his uncommon learn- ! 
ing, Saxo was distinguished by the name of Grammate- | 
cus. Hewas provost of the cathedral church of Roskild, 
and warmly patronized by the learned and warlike Ab- 
salon, the celebrated archbishop of Lunden, at whose | 
instigation he wrote the History of Denmark. His epi- 
taph, a dry panegyric in bad Latin verses, gives no ac- - 
count of the era of his death, which happened, accord- | 
ing to Stephens, in 1204. His history, consisting of | 
16 books, begins from the earliest account of the Danish | 
annals, and concludes with the year 1186. According 
to the opinion of an accurate writer, the first part, which Hollers. | 
relates to the origin of the Danes, and the reigns of the | 
ancient kings, is full of fables; but the eight last books, 
and particularly those which regard the events of his 
own times, deserve the utmost credit. He wrote in 
Latin ; 


| 
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Saxo- Latin; the style, if we consider the barbarous age in of Vogtland, and the northern half of the landgravate Saxony. 
rammati- Which he flourished, isin general extremely elegant, but of Thuringia. The Lusatias also, and a part of the —~v—~ 
rather too poetical for history. Mallet, in his Hzstozre country of Henneberg, belong to it, theugh’no part of 
Saxony. de Dannemarc, vol. i. p. 182, says, ‘‘ that Sperling, a this circle; but by an act of the Congress of Vienna 
—-—— writer of great erudition, has proved, in contradiction in 1814, one half of the territory, and two-fifths of the 


to the assertions of Stephens and others, that Saxo- population were given to Prussia. The soil of the 
kingdom of Saxony is in general exceeding rich and 
fruitful, yielding corn, fruits, and pulse in abundance, 
together with hops, flax, hemp, tobacco, aniseed, wild 
saffron, wood: and in some places woad, wine, coals, 
porcelain, clay, terra sigillata, fuller’s-earth, fine shi- 
ver, various sorts of beautiful marble, serpentine stone, 
and almost all the different species of precious stones. 
Sulphur also, alum, vitriol, sand, and free-stone, salt- 
springs, amber, turf, cinnabar, quicksilver. antimony, 
bismuth, arsenic, cobalt, and other minerals, are found 
in it. This country, besides the above articles. con- 
tains likewise valuable mines of silver, copper, tin, lead, 
and iron. In 1790, the produce of the mines was e- 
stimated at 2,000,090 crowns. The country abounds 
in many places with horned cattle, sheep, horses, and 
venison. The principal rivers by which it is watered 
are the Elbe, the Schwerze-Elster, the Mulde, the 
Saale, the Unstrut, the Weisse- Elster, and the Pleisse. 
These rivers, as well as the lakes and rivulets, abound 
in fish ; and in the White-Elster are found beautiful 
pearls. The kingdom is extremely well cultivated and 
and inhabited. ‘The population, in 1802, was estimat- 
ed at 2,150,000 ; but by the cession in 1814, it is re- 
duced to 1,200,000. The superficial extent of the 
kingdom is now about 7200 English square miles ; be- 
fore the cessions, it was about 15,200. The provin- 
cial diets here consist of three classes. The first is 
composed of the prelates, the counts, and lords, and 
the two universities of Leipsic and Wittenberg. ‘To 
the second belong the nobility in general, immediate 
or mediate, that is, such as stand immediately under 
the fief chancery or the aulic judicatories, and such as 
are immediately under the jurisdiction of the amtman. 
The third class is formed of the towns in general. ‘The 
general provincial diets are ordinarily held every six 
years; but there are others called selection diets, which 
are convened commonly every two ycars. We would 
here observe, that not only these diets, but those in 
most of the other states of Germany, are at present 
extremely insignificant and unimportant, retaining lit- 
tle more than the shadow of their former power and 
privileges ; for even the petty princes, though they de- 
pend upon their more potent neighbours, and must be 
careful not to give them any umbrage, are almost as 
absolute in their respective territories as the grand 
seignior himself. As to religion, it was in this coun- 
try that the reformation took its rise in the 16th cen- 
tury, to which it hath ever since adhered, according 


Grammaticus was secretary to Absalon; and that the 
Saxo. provost of Roskild, was another person, and lived 
earlier.” 

SAXONY, the name of two circles of the German 
empire, a kingdom, and a dutchy of the same. The 
lower circle is bounded to the south by the circle of Up- 
per Saxony, and a part of that of the Upper Rhine ; 
to the north by the dutchy of Sleswick, belonging to 
the king of Denmark, and the Baltic ; to the west, by 
the circle of Westphalia and the Nortli sea ; and to the 
east by the circle of Upper Saxony. The states be- 
longing to it are the dukes and princes of Magdeburg 
and Bremen, Zell, Grubenhagen, Calenburg, Wolfen- 
buttle. Halberstadt, Mecklenburg- Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg-Gustro, Holstein-Gluckstadt, Holstein-Gottorf, 
Hildesheim, Saxe. Lawenburg; thearchbishopricof Lu. 
beck; the principalities of Schwerin, Ratzeburg, Blan- 
kenburg, Ranzau; the imperial cities of Lubeck, Gotz- 
lar, Mublhausen, Nordhausen, Hamburg, and Bremen. 
The dukes of Uremen and Magdeburg are alternately 


directors and summoning princes; but, ever since the, 


year 1682, the diets which used generally to be held at 
Brunswick or Lunenburg have been discontinued. ‘To- 
wards the army of the empire, which, by a decree of 
the empire in 1681, was settled at 40,000 men, this 
circle was to furnish 1322 horsemen and 2707 foot; 
and of the 300,000 florins granted to the imperial chest 
in 1707, its quota was 31,271 florins ; both which as- 
sessments arethe same with those of Upper Saxony, Bur- 
gundy, Swabia, and Westphalia. ‘The inhabitants of 
this circle are almost all Lutherans. 

The circle of Upper Saxony is bounded by that of 
Franconia, the Upper Rhine, and Lower Saxony ; and 
also by the Baltic sea, Prussia, Poland, Silesia, Lusatia, 
and Bohemia. It is of great extent, and contains tlie 
following states; viz. the electors of Saxony and Bran- 
denburg,Saxe- Weimar, Saxe-Eisenach, Saxe-Cobourg, 
Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Querfurt, the Hi- 
ther and Farther Pomerania, Camin, Anhalt, Quidlen- 
burg, Gernrode, Walkenried, Schwarzburg, Sondershau- 
sen, Schwarzburg- Rudolstadt, Mansfeld, Stolberg, Bar- 
by, the counts of Reussen, and the counts of Schonberg. 
No diets have been held in this circle since the year 
1683. The elector of Saxony has always been the sole 
summoning prince and director of it. Most of the in- 
habitants profess the Protestant religion. When the 
whole empire furnishes 40,000 men, the quota of this 
circle was 1322 horse and 2707 foot. Of the 300,000 
florins granted by the empire in 1707, it contributed 
only 31,271 florins, 28 kruitzers, being rated no high 
er than those of Westphalia, Lower Saxony, Swabia, 
and Burgundy, though it is much larger. Agreeable 
to a resolution and regulation in 1654, this circle was 
to nominate only two assessors of the chamber-court. 

The electorate of Saxony was raised to the rank of 
a kingdom by Bonaparte in 1806, and still retains the 
dignity. Previous to the overthrow of the French 
power in 1814, it consisted of the dutchy of Saxony, 
the greatest part of the margravate of Meissen, a part 
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~ to the doctrines of Luther. * 


when they embraced Popery in order to qualify them- 
selves to be elected kings of Poland, gave the most so- 
lemn assurances to their people, that they would invio- 
lably maintain the established religion and its profes- 
sors in the full and free enjoyment of all their eccle- 
siastical rights, privileges, and prerogatives whatso- 
ever, in regard to churches, worship, ceremonies, us- 
ages, universities, schools. benefices, incomes, profits, 
jurisdictions, and immunities. The royal family still 
continue Roman catholics, though they have lost the 
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“Saxony. wrown of Poland, for which they at first embraced 


vine! 


Popery. 


With respect to ecclesiastical matters, the 
country is divided into parishes, and these again into 
‘spiritual inspections and consistories, all subordinate 
to the ecclesiastical council and upper consistory of 
Dresden, in which city and Leipsic the Calvinists and 
Roman Catholics enjoy the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. Learning flourishes in this kingdom ; in which, 
‘besides the free schools and gymnasia in most of the 
chief towns, is the celebrated university of Leipsic, in 
which are societies for the liberal arts and the Ger- 
man language; and in the town are booksellers and 
‘printers of the greatest eminence. A great variety of 
manufactures are also carried onin this country. The 
principal are those of fine and coarse Jinen, thread, 
fine lace, paper, fine glasses and mirrors ; porcelain, 


-equal if not superior to that of China ; iron, brass, and — 


steel wares; manufactures of gold and silver, cctton, 
wool, and silk; gloves, caps, hats and tapestry; in 
which, and the natural productions mentioned above, 
‘together with dyeing, an important foreign commerce 
is carried on. Leipsic is one of the most industrious 
places. In 1800 it had eight manufactories of wax- 
cloth, eight of velvet and other silk stuffs, two of silk- 
‘stockings, two of painted paper ; two extensive and 
excellent type-foundries, fifteen printing establi-h- 
ments, besides others of tobacco, leather, &c. But 
the mining district round Freyberg is the most indus- 
trious of the whale kingdom. Here, besides the ex- 
tensive establishments for the amalgamation aud purt- 
fication of silver, there are foundries of canon and 
bells, several manufactures of gold and silver lace, ef 
woollen cloth, of cotton yarn, &c. At Chemnitz, 
there were, in 1796, 1626 weavers, and twelve esta- 
blishments for printing cotton. 

Before the abolition of the electorate, the titles of 
the elector of Saxony were, duke of Saxony, Juliers, 
*Cleve, and Berg; as also of Engera and Westphalia, 
arch-marshal and elector of the Holy Roman empire, 
Jandgrave in Thuringia, margrave of Metssen, and of 
Upper and Lower Lusatia, burgrave of Magdeburg, 
princely count of Ilenneberg, count of La Mark, Ra- 
vensberg, Barby, and [anau, and lord of Ravenstcin. 
Among the electors he was reckoned the sixth, as 
great marshal of the empire, of which he was alsa vi- 
car, during an interregnum, in all places not suhject 
to the vicariate of the county palatine af the Rhine. 
Ee was moreover sole director of the circle; and in 
the vacancy of the see of Mentz claims the directori- 
um at the diet of the empire. His matricular assess- 
ment, on account of the clectorate, was 1984 florins, 
besides what he paid for other districts and territories. 
To the chamber-courts he contributed, each term, the 
sum of 1545 rix-dollars, together with 83 rix-dollars 
and 62 kruitzers on account of the county of Mans- 
feld. In this kingdom, subordinate to the privy coun- 
cil, are various colleges for the departments of war, 
foreign affairs, the finances, fiefs, mines, police, and 
ecclesiastical affairs, together with high tribunals and 
courts of justice, to which appeals lie from the infe- 
rior. The revenues of the king of Saxony amounted 
to about 900,000/. in 1816. ‘They arise from the or- 
dinary and extraordinary subsidies of the states; his 
own demesnes, consisting of several bailiwics ; the im- 
post on beer, and the fine porcelain of the country 3 


and the tenths of those that belong to individuals, “——— 


The kingdom, however, is at present deeply in debt. 
The regular troops amount to 12,000 men, exclusive 
of the militia of the ban, the arriere-ban, and the bo- 
dy of miners and hunters, who are obliged in time of 
war to bear arms, 
to circles. 

Saxony was raised to the rank of a kingdom by 
Bonaparte in 1806. In the following year, Prussia 
was compelled to cede to Saxony the district of Cott. 
bus, and at the same time four-fifths of her Polish ter- 
ritories were disunited from her, and erected into a 
principality, under the name of the dutchy of War- 
saw, and the sovereignty given to the King of Saxo- 
ny. The dutchy was afterwards enlarged by cessions 
from Austria, and coatinued subject to the king of 
Saxony till 1814, when it was transferred to Russia. 

The country of Saxony is remarkable for being the 
mother of the present [English nation; but concern- 
ing the Saxons themselves, previous to that period, 
we have very few particulars. The Saxons (says Mr 
Whitaker) have been derived hy our historians from 
very different parts of the globe; India, the north of 
Asia, and the forests of Germany. And their ap- 
pellation has been equally referred to very different 
causes; the name of their Indian progenitor, the plun- 
dering disposition of their Asiatic fathers, and the 
short hooked weapons of their warriors. But the real 
origin of the Saxons, and the genuine derivation of 
their name, seem clearly to be these. 

In the earlicr period of the Gallic history, the Cel- 
te of Gaul crossed the Rhine in considerable numbers, 
and planted various colonies in the regions beyond it. 
Thus the Volcze Tectosages settled on one side of tlie 
Hercynian forest and about the banks of the Neckar ; 
the Helvetit upon another and about the Rhine and 
Maine; the Boii beyond both; andthe Senones in the 
heart of Germany. ‘Thus also we see the Treviri, the 
Nervii, the Suevi, and the Marcomanni, the Quad, 
the Venedi, and others, in that country; all plainly 
betrayed to be Gallic nations by the Gallic appella- 
tions which they bear, and all together possessing the 
greatest part of it. And, even as late as the convlu- 
sion of the first century, we find one nation on the 
eastern side of this great continent actually speaking 
the language of Gaul, and another upon the northern 
using a dialect nearly related to the British. But as 
all the various tribes of the Germans are considered 
by Strabo to be WEVATSOb Varslests or genuine Gauls in 
their origin; so those particularly that lived immedi- 
ately beyond the Rhine, arid are asserted by Tacitus 
ta be indubitably native Germans, are expressly deno- 
minated Taaala:, or Gauls, by Diadorus, and as ex- 
pressly declared by Dio to have been distinguished by 
the equivalent appellation of Cclte from thie earliest 
period. And the broad line of nations, which ex- 
tended along the ocean, and reached to the borders 
of Scythia, was all known to the learned in the days 
of Diodcrus, by the same significant appellation of 
Teadle:, or Gauls. 

OF these the most noted were the Si Cambri and 
Cimbri; the former being seated near the channel of 
the Rhine, and the latter inhabiting the peninsula of 
Jutland. And the denominations of both declare their 
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<ony- original ; and show them to have been derived from 
v— the common stock of the Celta, and to be of the same 


Celtic kindred with the Cimbri of our own Sommerset- 
shire, and the Cymbri or Cambrians of our own Wales. 
The Cimbri ave accordingly denominated Celte by 
Strabo and Appian. And they are equally asserted 
to be Gauls by Diodorus; to be the descendants of 
that nation which sacked the city of Rome, plunder- 


. ed the temple of Delphi, and subdued a great part of 


Europe and some of Asia. 

Immediately to the south of these were the Saxons, 
extending from the isthmus of the Chersonesus to the 
current of the Elbe. And they were equally Celtic in 
their origin as their neighbours. They were denomi- 
nated Ambrones as well as Saxons; and, as such, are in- 
cluded by Tacitus under the general appellation of Cim- 
bri, and comprehended in Plutarch under the equal 
one of Celto-Scythe. And the name of Ambrones ap- 
pears particularly to have been Gallic; being common 
to the Saxons beyond the Elbe, and the Ligurians in 
Cisalpine Gaul; as both found to their surprise, on the 
irruption of the former into Italy with the Cimbri. And, 
what is equally surprising, and has been equally unno- 
ticed by the critics, the Welsh distinguish England by 
the name of Loegr or Liguria, even to the present 
moment. In that irruption these Saxons, Ambrons, 
or Ligurians, composed a body of more than 30,000 
men, and were principally concerned in cutting to pieces 
the large armies of Manlius and Cepio. Nor is the 
appellation of Sazons less Celtic than the other. It 
was originaliy the same with the Belgic Suessones of 
Gaul; the capital of that tribe being now intitled Soz- 
sons by the I'rench, and the name of the Saxons pro- 
nounced Saisen bythe Welsh, Sason by the Scotch, and 
Sasenach or Saxsenach by the Irish. And the Suessones 
or Saxones of Gaul derived their own appellation from 
the position of their metropolis on a river, the stream at 
Soisons being now denominated the Aisne, and former- 
ly the Axon; Uesson.or Axon importing only waters 
or a river, and S-uess-on or S-ax-on on the waters or 
the river. The Suessones, therefore, are actually de- 
nominated the Uessones by Ptolemy ; and the Saxones 
are actually intitled the Axones by Lucan. 

These, with their brethren and allies the Cimbri, 
having been more formidable enemies to the Romans 
by land, than the Samnites, Carthaginians, Spaniards, 
Gauls, or Parthians, in the second century applied them- 
Selves to navigation, and became nearly as terrible by 
sea. ‘They soon made themselves known to the inha- 
bitants of the British isles by their piracies in the north- 
ern channels, and were denominated by them Lochlyn 
or Lochlynach ; lucd-lyn signifying the people of the 
wave, and the d being quiescent in the pronunciation. 
They took possession of the Orkney islands, which were 
then merely large shoals of sand, uncovered with wood, 
and overgrown with rushes; and they landed in the 
north of Ireland, and ravaged the country. Before 
the middle of the third ceatury they made a second de- 
Scent upon the latter, disembarked a considerable body 
of men, and designed the absolute subjection of the 
island. Before the conclusion of it, they carried their 
naval operations to the south, infested the British chan- 
nel with their little vessels, and made frequent descents 
upon the coasts. And inthe fourth and fifth centuries, 
acting in conjunction with the Picts of Caledonia and 
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the Scots of Ireland, they ravaged all the eastern and 
south-castern shores of Britain, began the formal con- 
quest of the country, and finally settled their yictori- 
ous soldiery in Lancashire. . 

SAY, or Saye, in Commerce, a kind of serge much 
used abroad for linings, and by the religious for shirts; 
witli us it is used for aprons by several sorts of artifi- 
cers, being usually dyed green. 

SCAB. See Itcu and Menicine. 

Scas in Sheep. See SuxExp, Diseases of, under 
TFARRIERY. 

SCABIOSA, Scasious ; a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the tetrandria class ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 48th order, Aggregate. See Bo- 
TANY Index. 

SCABRITA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
tetrandria class. See Botany Jndez. 

SCAEVOLA, C. Mucius, a young Roman of il- 
lustrious birth, is particularly celebrated in the Roman 
history for a brave but unsuccessful attempt upon the 
life of Porsena king of Hetruria, about the year before 
Christ 504. See the article Rome, N° 71. 

ScZVoLA, a genus of plants belonging to the pent- 
andria class. See Botany Index. 

SCAFFOLD, among builders, an assemblage of 
planks and boards, sustained by tressels and pieces of 
wood fixed in the wall; whereon masons, bricklayers, 
&c. stand to work, in building high walls, and plaster- 
ers in plastering ceilings, &c. 

SCAFFOLD, also denotes a timber-work raised in the 
manner of an amphitheatre, for the more commodious 
viewing any show or ceremony: it is also used for a 
stage raised in some public place for the execution of 
criminals. 

SCALA-nova, anciently Neapolis, called by the 
Turks Koushadase, is situated in a bay, on the slope of 
a hill, the houses rising one above another, intermixed 
with minarets and tall slender cypresses. ‘“* A street, 


Saxony 
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through which we rode (says Dr Chandlert+), was hung} Travels 
with goat skins exposed todry, dyed ofa most livelyred.*” 44 


At one of the fountains is an ancient coffin used as a ci- 
stern. The port was filled with small craft. Before it 
is an old fortress on a rock or islet frequented by gulls 
and sea-mews. By the water-side is a large and good 
khan, at which we passed a night on our return. This 
place belonged once to the Ephesians, who exchanged 
it with the Samians for a town in Caria.” 
SCALADO, or ScaALLApg, in the art of war, a 


_ furious assault made on the wall or rampart of a city, 


or other fortified place, by means of ladders, without 
carrying on works in form, to secure the men. 
SCALD-crrEAM,sometimes also called Clouted-cream; 
a curious method of preparing cream for butter, almost 
peculiar to Devonshire. Dr Hales, in Philosophical 
Transactions volume xlix. p. 342, 1755, Part I. gives 
some account of the method of preparing this delicate 
and luxurious article; other writers also speak of it. 
With an elucidation or two, we shall nearly quote Mr 
Feltham’s account from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
volume Ixi. part ii. It is there observed, that the pur- 
pose of making scald-cream is far superior butter than 
can be procured from the usual raw cream, being pre- 
ferable for flavour and keeping ; to which those accus- 
tomed are so partial, as seldom to eat any other. As 
leaden cisterns would not answer for scalding cream, the 
+ 3X dairies 
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dairies mostly adopt brass pans, which hold from three 
to five gallons. for the milk ; and that which is put into 


Scaliger, those pans one morning, stands til] the next, when, 
Len Without disturbing it, it is set over (on a trivet) a steady 


a 


brisk wood fire, devoid of smoke, where it is to remain 
from seven to fifteen minutes, according to the size of 
the pan, or the quantity in it: the precise time of re- 
moving it from the fire must be particularly attended 
to, and is, when the surface begins to wrinkle or to ga- 
ther in a little, showing signs of being near the agita- 
tion of boiling, which it must by no means do; it 1s 
then instantly to be taken off, and placed in the dairy 
until the next morning, when the fine cream is thrown 
up, and may be taken for the table, or for butter, into 
which it is now soon converted by stirring it with the 
hand. Some know when to remove it from the fire by 
sounding the pan with the finger, it being then Icss so- 
norous; but this can only be acquired by experience. 
Dr Hales observes, that this method of preparing milk 
takes off the ill taste which it sometimes acquires from 
the cows feeding on turnips, cabbage, &c. 

SCALDS, in the history of literature, a name given 
by the ancient inhabitants of the northern countries 
to their poets; in whose writings their history is re- 
corded. 

SCALE, a mathematical instrument consisting of 
several lines drawn on wood, brass, silver, &c. and va- 
riously divided, according to the purposes it is intend- 
ed to serve; whence it acquires various donominations, 
as the plain scale, diagonal scale, plotting scale, &c. 

ScALE, in Music, sometimes denominated a gamut, 
a diagram, a series, an order, a diapason. It consists 
of the regular gradations ef sound, by which a com- 
poser or performer, whether in rising or descending, 
may pass from any given tone to another. ‘These gra- 
dations are seven. When this order is repeated, the 
first note of the second is consentaneous with the low- 
est note of the first; the second of the foriner with the 
second of the latter; and so through the whole octave. 
The second order, therefore, is justly esteemed only 
2 repetition of the first. For tlis reason: the scale, a- 
mong the moderns, is sometimes limited to an octave; 
at other times extended to the compass of any particu- 
lar voice or instrument. It likewise frequently includes 
all the practical gradations of musical sound, or the 
whole number of octaves employed:in. composition or 
execution, arranged in their natural order. 

ScALE, in Architecture and Geography, a line divid- 
ed into equal parts, placed at the bottom of a map or 
draught, to serve asa common measure to all the parts of 
the building, or all the distances and places of the map. 

SCALENE, or ScaLtenous TRIANGLE, scalenum, 
in Geometry, a triangle whose sides and angles are un- 
equal. See GEOMETRY. 

SCALENUS, in. Anatomy. See there, Table: of 
the Muscles. 

SC ALIGER, Jutius Cz#saR,a learned critic, poet, 
physician, and philosopher; was born at the castle of 
Ripa, in the territories of Verona, in 1484; and is said 
to have been descended from the ancient princes of Ve- 
rona, though this is not mentioned: in the letters of 
naturalization he obtained’ in Erance in 1528. He 
learned the first rudiments of the Latin tongue in-his 
own country; and in his 12th. year was presented to 
the emperor Maximilian, who made him one. of his 


& 
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pages. He served that emperor 17 years, and gave Sealiger, 
signal proofs of his valour and conduct in several expe- === 


ditions. Tle was present at the battle of Ravenna in 
April 1512, in which he had the misfortune to lose his 
father Benedict Scaliger, and his brother Titus ; on 
which his mother died with grief: when being reduced 
to necessitous cireumstances, he entered into the orderof 
the Franciscans, and applied himself to study at Bologna; 
but soon after, changing his mind with respect to his 
becoming a monk, lie took arms again, and served in 
Piedmont; at which time a physician persuaded him 
to study physic, which he did at his leisure hours, and 
also learned Greek; and at last the gout determined 
him, at 40 years of age, to abandon a military hfe. 
He soon after settled at Agen, where he married, and 
began to apply himself seriously to his studies. He 
learned first the French tongue, which he spoke per- 
fectly in three months: and then made himself master 


- of the Gascon, Italian, Spanish, German, Hungarian, 


and Sclavonian: but the chief object of his studies was 
polite literature. Meanwhile, he supported his family 
by the practice of physic. He did not publish any of 
his works till he was 47 years of age; when lie soon 
gained a great name in the republic of letters. He had 
a graceful person, and so strong a memory, even in 
his old age, that he dictated to his son 200 verses 
which he had composed the day before, and retained 
without writing them down. He was so charitable, 
that. his house was as it were an hospital for the poor 
and sick ; and he had such an aversion to lying, that he 
would have no correspondence with those who were 
given to that vice; but, on the other hand, he had 
much vanity, and a satirical spirit, which created him 
many enemies. He died of a retention of urine in 
1558. He wrote in Latin, 1. A Treatise on the Art 
of Poetry. 2. Exercitations against Cardan: which 
works are much esteemed. 3. Commentaries on Ari- 
stotle’s History of Animals, and on Theophrastus on 
Plants. 4. Some Treatises on Physic.. 5.. Letters, 
Orations, Poems, and other works, in Latin. 
ScaLicER, Joseph Justus, one of the most: learned 
critics and writers of his time. He was the son of the 
former, and was born at Agen in France in 1540. 
He studied in the college of Bourdeaux ; after which 
his father took him under his own care, and employed 
him in transcribing his. poems; by which means he ob- 
_tained such a taste for poetry, that before he was 17 
years old he wrote a tragedy upon the subject of Oedi- 
pus, in which he introduced al] the poetical ornaments 
of style and sentiment. His father dying in 1558, he 
went to Paris the year following, with a design to apr 
vly himself to the Greek.tongue. For, this purpose he 
for two months attended the lectures of Turnebus; but 
finding that in. the usual course he should be a Jong 
time in gaining his point, he shut himself up in his closet, 
andby constant application for twayears gaineda perfect 
knowledge of that language. After which he applied 
to. the Hebrew, which he learned.by himself with great 
facility. He made no less progress in the sciences; and 
his writings procured him the reputation of one of the 
greatest men of that or.any other age-. He embraced 
the reformed religion at 22 years of age, In 1563, 
he attached himself to Lewis Casteignier de la Roch. 
Pozay, whom he attended in several journeys; and Mm 
1593, was invited to accept of the place of honorary 


professor. 


-aligot professor of the university of Leyden, which he com- 
I plied with. Iedied of a dropsy in that city in 1609. 
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dinand of Arragon, at the request of Pope Pius If, Seander- 
and by his assistance Ferdinand gained a complete vic- 5 


— 


anders ‘ : ‘ 
he He was a man of great temperance ; was never niar- tory over his enemy the count of Anjou. Scanderbeg Sh taste 

{—— ried ; and was so close a student, that he often spent died in 1467. vias 
SCANDEROON. See ALEXANDRETTA. eed 


his circumstances were always very narrow, he coni- 


| whole days in his study without eating ; and though 


stantly refused the presents that were offered him. He 
published many works; the principal of which are, 


J. Notes on Seneca’s Tragedies, on Varro, Ausonius, 


Pompeius Testus, &c. 2. His Latin Poems. 3 A 
Treatise de Emendaiione Tenporum. 4. Eusebius’s 
Chronicle, with Notes. 5. Canones Isagogict ; and ma- 
ny other works. The collections entitled Scaligertana, 
were collected from ‘his conversations by one of his 
friends ; and being ranged into alphabetical order, 
were published by Isaac Vossius. 
~ SCALLOP. Sce Ostrea, ConciroLocy Index. 
In the Highlands of Scotland, the great scallop shell 
is made use of for skimming milk. In old times, it had 
amore honourable place ; being admitted into the halls 


of heroes, and was the cup of their festivity when the 


tribe assembled in the hall of their chieftain. 

SCALPEL, in Surgery, a kind of knife used in 
anatomical dissections and operations In surgery. 

SCALPER, or ScaALpixncG-rron, a surgeon’s in- 
strument used for scraping foul carious bones. 

SCALPING, in military history, a barbarous cus- 
tom, in practice among the Indian warriors, of taking 
off the tops of the scalps of the enemies skulls with 
theirhairon. They preserve them as trophies of their 
victories, and are rewarded by their chiefs according 
to the number of scalps they briug in. 

SCALPRA DENTALIA, instruments used by sur- 
geons to take off those black, livid, or yellow crusts 
which adhere to the teeth, and not only loosen and 
destroy them, but taint the breath. 

SCAMMONY, a concreted vegetable juice of a 
species of convolvulus, partly of the resin, and partly 
of the gum kind. See Convortvutus, Marenta Me- 
pica Index. , 

SCANDALUM macyartoum, in Lav, is a defama- 
tory speech or writing to the injury of a person of dig- 
nity ; for which a writ that bears the same name is 
granted for the recovery of damages. 

SCANDERBEG, the surname of George Castriot 
king of Albania. a province of Turkey in Europe, de- 
pendent on the Ottoman empire. He was delivered 
up with his three elder brothers as hostages, by their 


father, to Amurath II. sultan of the Turks, who poi- 


soned his brothers, but spared him on account of his 
youth, being likewise pleased with his juvenile wit and 
amiable person. Ina short time he became one of the 
most renowned generals of the age: and revolting from 
Amurath, he joined Hunniade Corvin, a most formi- 
dable enemy to the Ottoman power. He defeated 
the sultan’s army, took Amurath’s secretary prisoner, 
obliged him to sign and seal an order to the governor 
of Croia, the capital of Albania, to deliver up the 
citadel and city to the bearer of that order, in the name 
of the sultan. With this forged order he repaired to 
Croia; and thus recovered the throne of his ancestors 
and maintained the independency of his country against 
the numerous armies of Amurath and his successor Ma- 
homed II. who was obliged to make peace with this 
hero in 1461. He then went to the assistance of Fer- 


SCANDINAVIA, a general name for the coun 
tries of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, anciently 
under the dominion of one prince. The inhabitants 
of these countries, in former ‘times, were excessively 
addicted to war. From their earliest years they ap- 
plied themselves to the military art, ard accustomed 
themselves to cold, fatigue, and hunger. Liven the 
very sports of youth and childhood were dangerous. 
They consisted in taking frightful leaps, climbing up 
the steepest rocks, fighting naked with offensive wea- 
pons, wrestling with the utmost fury ; so that it was 
usual to see them grown up to be robust men, and ter 
rible in the combat, at the age of i5. At this early 
age the young men became their own masters; which 
they did by receiving a sword, a buckler, and a lance. 
This ceremony was performed at some public meeting. 
One of the principal men of the assembly named the. 
youth in public ; after which he was obliged to pro- 
vide for his own subsistence, and was either now to 
live by hunting, or by joining in some incursion against 
the enemy. Great care was taken to prevent the 
young men from too early connexions with the female 
sex; and indeed they could have no hope to gain the 
affection of the fair, but in proportion to the courage 
and address they had shown in their military exercises. 
Accordingly, in an ancient song, we find Bartholin, 
king of Norway, extremely surprised that his mistress 
should prove unkind, as he could perform eight differ- 
ent exercises. The children were generally born in 
camps; and being inured from their infancy to behold 
nothing but arms, effusion of blood, and slaughter, they 
imbibed the cruel disposition of their fathers, and when 
they broke forth upon other nations, behaved rather 
like furies than like human creatures. 

The laws of this people, in some measure, resembled 
those of the ancient Lacedemonians. They knew no vir- 
tue but bravery, and no vice but cowardice. The great- 
est penalties were inflicted ou such as fled from battle. 
The laws of the ancient Danes declared such persons 
infamous, and excluded them from society. Among 
the Germans, cowards were sometimes suffocated in 
mud; after which they were covered over with hurdles, 
to show, says Tacitus, that though the punishment of 
crimes should be public, there are certain degrees of 
cowardice and infamy which ought to be buried in 
oblivion. Fretho king of Denmark enacted, by law, 
that whoever solicited an eminent post ought upon all 
occasions to attack one eneiny, to face two, to retire 
only one step back from three, and never to make an 
actual retreat till assaulted by four. The rales of jus- 
tice themseives were adapted and warped to these pre- 
judices. War was looked upon as a real act oi justice, 
and force was thought to be an incontestabie title over 
the weak, and a visible mark that God had intended 
them to be subject to thestrong. They bad no doubt 
but that the intentions of the Deity had been to esta- 
blish the sanie dependence among men that takes place 
among inferior creatur s ; and, setting out trom this 
principle of the natural znegualtty among men. they 
had from thence inferred that the weak had no right 
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shrinking ; and take notice whether I once wink my Seandin 
eyes, or betray one sign of fear in my countenance; via : 
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Seandina- tg what they could not defend. This maxim was ad- 
Via. e ¢ * e e 
opted with such rigour, that the name of divine judg- 
(es tanned) ° . e 
ment was given not only to the judicatory combat, but 
to conflicts and battles of all sorts ; victory being, in 


their opinion, the only certain mark by which Provi- 


' 


for we inhabitants of Jonisburg are used to exercise our- 
selves in trials of this sort, so as to meet the stroke of 
death without once moving.”’ He kept his promise 


Scantlir 


a 


dence enables us to distinguish those whom it has ap- 
pointed to command others.— Lastly, Their religion, by 
annexing eternal happiness to the military virtues, gave 
the utmost possible degree of vigour to that propensity 
which these people had for war, and to their contempt 
of death, of which we shall now give some instances. 
We are informed that Harold, surnamed Blaatand, or 
Blue-tooth, a king of Denmark, who lived in the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, had founded on the 
coasts of Pomerania a city named Julin or Jomsburg. 
To this place he sent a colony of young Danes, be- 
stowing tlhe government on a celebrated warrior calied 
Palnatoko. In this colony it was forbidden to mention 
the word fear, even in the most imininent dangers, 
No citizen of Jomsburg was to yield to any nuniber of 
enemies however great. The sight of inevitabie death 
was not to be taken as an excuse for showing the small- 
est apprehension. And this legislator really appears to 
have eradicated from the minds of most of the youths 
bred up under him, all traces of that sentiment so na- 
tural and so universal, which makes men think on their 
destruction with horror. Nothing can show this better 
than a single fact in their history, which deserves to 
have place here for its singularity. Some of them ha 
ving made an irruption into the territories of a power- 
ful Norwegian lord, named Haquin, were overcome in 
spite of the obstinacy of their resistance ; and the most 
distinguished among them being made prisoners, were, 
according to the custom of those times, condemned to 
death. The news of this, far from afflicting them, was 
on the contrary received with joy. The first who was 
led to punishment was content to say, without changing 
countenance, and without expressing the least sign of 
fear, ‘*‘ Why should not the same happen to me as did 
to my father? He died, and somust I.” A warrior, 
named Thorchill, who was to cut off the head of the se- 
cond, having asked him what he felt at the sight of 
. death, he answered, ‘‘ that he remembered too well the 
Jaws of Jomsburg to utter any words that denoted fear- ” 
The third, in reply to the same question, said, ‘he re- 
joiced to die with glory ; and that he preferred such a 
death to an infamous life like that of Thorchill’s. ” 
The fourth made an answer much longer and more ex- 
traordinary. ‘I suffer with a good heart; and the 
‘present hour is to me very agreeable. I only beg of 
you (added he, addressing himself to Thorchill) to be 
very quick in cutting off my head ; for it is a question 
ofte. debated by us at Jomsburg, whether one re- 
‘tains any sense after being beheaded. I will therefore 
. grasp this knife in my hand; if, after my head is cut 


- off, [ strike it towards you, it will show I have not lost 


all sense ; if I let it drop, it will be a proof of the con- 
trary. Make haste therefore, and decide the dispute.” 
Thorchill, adds the historian, cut off his head in a 
most expeditious manner ; but the knife, as might be 
expected, dropt from his hand. The fifth showed the 
same tranquillity, and died rallying and jeering his ene- 
mies. The sixth begged of Thorchill, that he might 
not be led to punishment like a sheep; ‘ Strike the 


‘blow in my face (said he), I will sit still without 
3 


before al! the spectators, and received the blow without 
betraying the least sign of fear, or so much as winking 
with his eyes. The seventh, says the historian. was 
a very beautiful young man, in the flower of his age. 
His long hair, as fine as silk, floated in curls and ring- 
lets on his shoulders. Thorchill asked him, what he 
thought of death? <‘ I receive it willingly (said he), 
since I have fulfilled the greatest duty of life, and have 
seen all those put to death whom I would not survive. 
I only beg of you onc favour, not to let my hair be 
touched by a slave, or stained with my blood. ” 
Neither was this intrepidity peculiar to the inhabi- 
tants of Jomsburg ; it was the general character of all 


the Scandinavians, of which we shall only give this 


further instance. A warrior, having been thrown upon 
his back in wrestling with his enemy, and the latter 
finding himself without his arms, the vanquished per- 
sou promised to wait, without changing his posture, 
till hts antagonist fetched a sword to kill him; and he 
faitliiully kept his word.—To die with his arms in his 
hand was the ardent wish of every free man; and the 
pleasing idea which they had of this kind of death led 
them to dread such as proceeded from old age and dis- 
ease. The history of ancient Scandinavia is full of 
instances of this way of thinking. The warriors who 
found themsclves lingering in disease, often availed 
themselves of their few remaining moments to shake 
off life, by a way that they supposed to be more glo- 
rious. Some of them would be carried into a field of 
battle, that they might die in the engagement. Others 
slew themselves : many procured this melancholy ser- 
vice to be performed by their friends, who considered 
it as a most sacred duty. ‘ There is, on a mountain of 
Iceland, (says the author of an oid Iceland romance), a 
rock so high, that no animal can fall from the top and 
live. Here men betake themselves when they are af- 
flicted and unhappy. From this place all our ancestors, 
even without waiting for sickness, have departed into 
Eden. It is useless, therefore, to give ourselves up to 
groans and complaints, or to put our relations to need- 
less expenses, since we can easily follow the example 
of our fathers, who have all gone by the way of this 
rock.’’—When all these methods failed, and at last 
when Christianity had banished such barbarous prac- 
tices, the disconsolate heroes consoled themselves by 
putting on complete armour, as soon as they found 
their end approaching. 

SCANDIX, SHerHeErRn’s NEEDLE, or Venus Comb, 
a genus of plants, belonging to the pentandria class ; 
and in the natural method ranking undcr the 45th or- 
der, Umbellate. See Borany Index. 

SCANNING, in Poetry, the measuring of verse by 
feet, in order to see whether or not the quantities be 
duly observed. The term is chiefly used in Greek and 
Latin verses. Thus an hexameter verse is scanned by 
resolving it into six feet; a pentameter, by resolving 
it into five feet, &c. 

SCANTLING, a measure, size, or standard, by 
which the dimensions, &c. of things, are to be deter- 


mined, The term is particularly applied to the dimen- 


sions 
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s. ling sions of any piece of timber, with regard to its breadth 


and thickness. 

SCANTO, or Spavento, a sudden impression of 
horror upon the mind and body. It js extremely 
dreaded by the inhabitants of Sicily ; and the wild 


Ty (sin ideas of the vulgar part of the inhabitants respecting it 


are almost incredible, and their dread of a sudden shock 
is no less surprising. There is scarce a symptom, dis- 
order, or accident, they do not think may befal the 
human frame in consequence of the scanto. They are 
persuaded that a man who has been frightened only by 
a dog, a viper, a scorpion, or any other creature, which 
he has an antipathy to, will soon be seized with the 
same pains he would really feel, had he been torn with 
their teeth, or wounded with their venomous sting ; 
and that nothing can remove these nervous imaginary 
pangs but a strong dose of dilena, a species of cantha- 
rides found in Sicily. 

SCAPE-coart, in the Jewish antiquities, the goat 
which was set at liberty on the day of solemn expiation. 
For the ceremonies on this occasion, see Levit. xvi. 
mG, &c. 

Some say, that a piece of scarlet cloth, in form of 
a tongue, was tied on the forehead of the scapegoat. 
Hoff; Lex. Univ. in voc. Lingua. 

Many have been the disputes among the interpreters 
concerning the meaning of the word scape-goat ; or ra- 
ther of azazel, for which scape-goat is put in our ver- 
sion of the Bible. 

Spencer is of opinion, that azazel is a proper name, 
signifying the devil or evil demon. See his reasons in 
his book De leg. Hebr. ritual. Dissert. viii. Among 
other things, he observes, that the ancient Jews used 
to substitute the name Samael for Azazel; and many of 
them have ventured to affirm, that at the feast of expia- 
tion they were obliged to offer a gift to Samaél to ob- 
tain his favour. Thus also the goat, sent into the 
wilderness to Azazel, was understood to be a gift or 
oblation. Some Christians have been of the same opi- 
pion. But Spencer thinks that the genuine reasons 
of the ceremony were, 1. That the goat loaded with 
the sins of the people, and sent to Azazel, might be 
a symbolical representation of the miserable condi- 
tion of sinners. 2. God sent the goat thus loaded to 

_the evil dzemons, to show that they were impure, there- 
. by to deter the people from any conversation or fami- 
jiarity with them. 3. That the goat sent to Azazel, 
sufficiently expiating all evils, the Israelites might the 
‘more willingly abstain from the expiatory sacrifices of 
. the Gentiles. 

SCAPEMENT, in clock-work, a general term for 
_ the manner of communicating the impulse of the wheels 
to the pendulum. The ordinary scapements consist of 
. the swing-wheel and pallets only; but modern improve- 
ments have added other levers or detents, chiefly for the 
_purposes of diminishing friction, or for detaching the 
‘pendulum from the pressure of the wheels during part 
of the time of its vibration. See Warcx-work. 

SCAPULA, in Anatomy, the shoulder, or shoulder- 
bone. 

SCAPULA, John, the reputed author of a Greek lexi- 
_Con, studied at Lausanne. His name is recorded in the 


_ annals of literature, neither on account of his talents nor 
Jearning, nor virtuous industry, but for.a gross act of 
, disingenuity and fraud which he committed against an 
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enuncnt literary character of the 16th century. Being 
employed by Henry Stephens as a corrector tohis press 
while he was publishing his Thesaurus Ligue Grece, 
Scapula extracted these words and explications which 
he reckoned most uscful, comprisedthem in one volume, 
and published them as an original work, with his own 
name. 

The compilation and printing of the Thesaurus had 
cost Stephens immense labour and expense ; but it was 
so much admired by those learned nien to whom he had 
shown it, and seemed to be of such essential importance 
to the acquisition of the Greek language, that he rea- 
sonably hoped his labour would be crowned with ho- 
nour, and the money he had expended would be repaid 
by a rapid and extensive sale. But before his work 
came abroad, Scapula’s abridgement appeared; which, 
from its size and price, was quickly purchased, while 
the Thesaurus itself lay neglected in the author’s hands. 
The consequence was, a bankruptcy on the part of Ste- 
phens, while he who had occasioned it was enjoying the 
fruits of his treachery. Scapula’s Lexicon was first 
printed in 1570, in 4to. It was afterwards enlarged, 
and published in folio. It has gone through several 
editions, while the valuable work of Stephens has ne- 
ver been reprinted. Its success is, however, not owing 
to its superior merit, but to its price and more commo- 
dious size. Stephens charges the author with omitting a 
great many important articles. He accuses him of mis- 
understanding and perverting his meaning; and of 
tracing out absurd and trifling etymologies, which he 
himself had been careful to avoid. He composed the 
following epigram on Scapula. 


Quidam exiteevay me capulo tenus abdidit ensem 
fEger eram a Scapulis, sanus et huc redeo. 


Doctor Busby, so much celebrated for his knowledge 
of the Greek language, and his success in teaching it, 
would never permit lus scholars at Westminster school 
to make use of Scapula. 
SCAPULAR, in Anatomy, the name of two pair of 
arteries, and as many veins. ' 
ScaPuLAR, or Scapulary, a part of the habit of se- 
veral religious orders in the church of Rome, worn 
over the gown as a badge of peculiar veneration for the 
Blessed Virgin. It consists of two narrow slips or 
breadths of cloth covering the back and the breast, and 
hanging down to the feet.— The devotees of the scapu- 
lary celebrate its festival on the 10th of July. 
SCARABEUS, the Beer e, a genus of insects of 
the coleoptera order. See ENtomoLocy Inaez. 
SCARBOROUGH, a town of the north riding of 
Yorkshire, seated on a steep rock, near whicli are 
such craggy cliffs that it is almost inaccessible on every 
side. On the top of this rock is a large green plain, 
with two wells of fresh water springing out of the rock. 
It is greatly frequented on account of its mineral waters 
called the Scarborough- Spa; on which account it Is 
much improved in the number and beauty of the build- 
ings. The spring was under the chiff, part of which fell 
down in 1737, and the water was lost; but in clearing 
away the ruins in order to rebuild the wharf, it was re- 
covered, to the great joy of the town. The waters of 
Scarborough are chalybeate and purging. The two 
weils are both impregnated with the same principles, in 
different proportions; though the purging well is the 
| most 


Scapula 
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Scar yo. 


rough. 


Searho- 
rough, 
Scardena. 


Napanee! 


‘soonest. 
recover their sweetness. 
‘purging water drank within an hour, give two or three 


‘nre assemblies and balls as at Tunbridge. 


~members to parliament. 


Travels 
zanto Dal- 
matia. 


‘ters appear to be of the best times. 
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most celebrated, and the water of this 1s usually called 
the Scarborough water. When these waters are poured 
out of one glass into another, they throw up anumber 
of air bubbles ; and if they are shaken for some time in 
a phial close stopped, and the phial be suddenly opened 
before the commotion ceases, they displode an elastic 
vapour, with an audible noise, which shows that they 


‘abound in fixed air. At the fountain they havea brisk, 
pungent chalybeate taste ; but the purging water tastes 
‘pitterish, which is not usually the case with the chaly- 
‘beate one. 


They lose their chalybeate virtues by ex- 
posure aud by keeping; but the purging water the 
They both putrefy by keeping ; but in time 
Four or five half pints of the 


easy motions, and raise the spirits. ‘The like quantity 
of the echalybeate purges less, but exhilarates more, and 
passes off chiefly by urine. These waters have been 


found beneficial in hectic fevers, weaknesses of the sto-_ 
‘mach, and indigesticn; in relaxations of the system; in 
nervous, hysteric, and hypochondriacal disorders ; in 


the green sickness, scurvy, rheumatism, and asthmatic 
complaints; in gleets, the fluor albus, and other preter- 
natural evacuations; and in habitual costiveness. Here 
It 1s a place 
of some’trade, has a very good harbour, and sends two 
Population in 1811, 7067. 
E. Long. 54. 18. N. Lat. 0. 3. 

SCARDONA, a sea-port town of Dalmatia, seated 


‘on the eastern banks of the river Cherca, witha bishop’s 


see. It has been taken and retaken several timnes by the 
Turks and Venetians ; and these last ruined the forti- 
fications and its principal buildings in 1537; but they 


‘have been since put in a state of defence. 


‘* No vestiges (says Fortis) now remain visible of that 
ancient city, where the states of Liburnia held their as- 
sembly inthe times of the Romans. I however tran- 
scribed these two beautiful inscriptions, which were dis- 
covered some years ago, and are preserved in the liouse 
of the reverend canon Mercati. It is to be hoped, 
that, as the population of Scardona continues increa- 
sing, new Jands will be broken up, and consequently 
more frequent discoveries made of the precious monu- 
melts of antiquity. And it is to be wished, that the 
few men of letters, who have a share in the regulation 
of this reviving city, may bestow some particular atten- 
tion on that article, so that the honourable memorials 
of their ancient and illustrious country, which once held 
so eminent a rank among the Liburnian cities, may not 
be lost, nor carried away. It is almost a shame, that 
only six legible inscriptions actually exist at Seardona ; 
and that ali the others, since many more certainly must 
have been dug up there, are cither miserably broken, or 
lost, or transported to Italy, where they lose the great- 
est part of their merit. Roman coins are very frequent- 
ly found about Scardona, and several valuable ones were 
shown to me by that hospitable prelate Monsignor Tre- 
visani, bishop and father of the rising settlement. One 
of the principal gentlemen of the place was so kind as to 
give me several sepulchra! lamps, which are marked by 
the name of Forizs, and by the elegant form of the let- 
The repeated de- 
vastations to which Scardona has been exposed, have 
left it no traces of grandeur. It is now, however, be- 


ginning to rise again, and many merchants of Servia 
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and Bosnia have settled there, on account of the con- Sear) 


venient situation for trade with the upper provinces of 
Turkey. But the city has no fortifications, notwith- 
standing the assertion of P. Farlati to the contrary.” 
EK. Long. 17. 25. N. Lat. 43. 55. 

SCARIFICATION, in Surgery, the operation of 
making several incisions in the skin by means of lances 
or other instruments, particularly the cupping instru- 
ment. See SURGERY. 

SCARLET, a beautiful bright red colour. 
Dyernc Index. 

In painting in water-colours, minium mixed with a 
little vermilion produces a good scarlet: but if a flower 
in a print is to be painted a scarlet colour, the lights 
as well as the shades should be covered with minium, 
and the shaded parts finished with carmine, which will 
produce an admirable scarlet. 

Scarret-Fever. See MEDIcINE Index. 

SCARP, in Fortification, is the interior talus or 
slope of the ditch next the place, at the foot of the 
ranipart. : 

Scarp, in Heraldry, the scarf which military com- 
manders wear for ornament. It is borne somewhat like 
a battoon sinister, but is broader than it, and is conti- 
nued out to the edges of the field, whereas the battoon 
is cut off at each end. 

SCARPANTO, an island of the Archipelago, and 
one of the Sporades, lying to the south-west of the isle 
of Rhodes, and to the north-east of that of Candia. It 


is about 22 miles in length and 8 in breadth; and there. 


are several high mountains, It abounds in cattle and 
game; and there are mines of iron, quarries of marble, 
with several good harbours. The ‘Turks are masters of 
it, but the inhabitants are Greeks. 

SCARPE, a river of the Netherlands, which has its 
source near Aubigny in Artois, where it washes Arras 
and Douay; after which it runs on the confines of 
Flanders and Hainault, passing by St Amand, and a 
little after falls into the Scheldt. 

SCARRON, Paut, a famous burlesque writer, was 
the son of a counsellor in parliament, and was born at 
Paris about the end of the year 1610, or in the begin- 
His father marrying a 
second time, he was compelled to assume the ecclesias- 
tical profession. At the age of 24 he visited Italy, where 
he freely indulged in licentious pleasures. 
return to Paris he persisted in a life of dissipation till a 
long and painful disease convinced him that his consti- 
tution was almost worn out. At length when engaged 
in a party of pleasure at the age of 27, he lost the use 
of those legs which danced so gracefully, and of those 
hands which could paint and play on the lute with so 
much elegance. In the year 1638 he was attending the 
carnival at Mons, of which he was a canon. Having 
dressed himseif one dayas a savage, his singular appear- 
ance excited the curiosity of the children of the town. 
They followed him in multitudes, and he was obliged 
to take shelter na marsh. ‘This wet. and cold situation 
produced a numbness which totally deprived him of the 


.use of his limbs; but notwithstanding this misfortune he 
‘continued gay and cheerful. He took up his residence 
at Paris, and by his pleasant humour soon attracted to 
his house all the men of wit about the city. The loss 


of Ins health was followed by the loss of his fortune. 


On the death of his father he entered into a process 


with 


See 
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the decision. He accordingly lost the cause. Made- 
moiselle de Hautefort, compassionating his mifortunes, 
procured for him an audience of the qucen. The 
poet requested to have the title of Valetudinarian to 
her majesty. The queen smiled, and Scarron con- 
sidered the smile as the commission to his new office. 
He therefcre assumed the title of Scarron, by the grace 
of God, unworthy valetudinarian to the queen. 

Cardinal Mazarine gave hima pension of 500 crowns; 
but that minister having received disdainfuily the dedi- 
cation of his Z’yphon, the poet immediately wrote a Ma- 
zarinade, and the pension was withdrawn. He then at- 
tached himself to the prince of Condé, and celebrated 
his victories. He at length formed the extraordinary 
resolution of marrying, and was accordingly, in 1651, 
married to Mademoiselle d’ Aubigné (afterwards the 
famous Madame de Maintenon), who was then only 
16 years of age. ‘* At that time (says Voltaire) it was 
considered as a great acquisition for her to gain for a 
husband a man who was disfigured by nature, impotent, 
and very little enriched by fortune.” When Scarron 
was questioned about the contract of marriage, he said 
he acknowledged to the bridetwo large invincible eyes, 
avery beautiful shape, two fine hands, and a large por- 
tion of wit. The notary demanded what dowry he 
would give her? Immediately replied Scarron, ‘‘ The 
names of the wives of kings die with them, but the 
name of Scarron’s wife shall live for ever.’’ She re- 
strained by her modesty his indecent buffooneries, and 
the good company which had formerly resorted to his 
house were not less frequent in their visits. Scarron 
now became a new man. He became more decent in 
his manners and conversation: and his gaiety, when 
tempered with moderation, was still more agreeable. 
But in the mean time, he lived with so little economy, 
that his income was soon reduced to a small annuity 
and his marquisate of Quinet. By the marquisate of 
Quinet, he meant the revenue he derived from his pub- 
lications, which were printed by one Quinet. He was 
accustomed to talk to his superiors with great freedom 
in his jocular style. In the dedication to his Don Ja- 
phet d’ Armenie, he thus addresses the king. ‘‘ I shall 
endeavour to persuade your majesty, that you would 
do yourself no injury were you to do me a small fa- 
vour ; for in that case I should become more gay: if 
J should become more gay, I should write sprightly 
comedies: and if I should write sprightly comedies, 
your majesty. would be amused, and thus your money 
would not be Jost. All this appears so evident, that 
I should certainly be convinced of it if I were as great 
a king as I am now a poor unfortunate man. ” 

Though Scarron wrote comedies, he had neither time 
nor patience to study the rules and models of dramatic 
poetry. Aristotle and Horace, Plautus and Terence, 
would have frightened him; and perhaps he did not 
know that there was ever such a person as Aristopha- 
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rol. with his mother-in-law. He pleaded the cause in a lu- 
- ~~ dicrous manner, though his whole fortune depended on 


Src, & 


from the Spanish writers, a dramatic piece did not cost 
him much labour. His labour consisted not‘in making 
his comic characters talk humorously, but in keeping 
up serious characters; for the serious was a foreign 
language to him. The great success of his Jod:let 
Maitire was avast allurement tohim. The comedians 
who acted it-eagerly requested more of his productions. 
They were written without much toil, and they procur- 
ed him large sums. They served to amuse him. If it 


be necessary to give more reasons for Scarron’s readi-- 
ness to engage in these works, abundance may be had.. 


He dedicated his books to his sister's greyhound bitch ; 
and when she failed him, he dedicated them to a cer- 
tain Monscigneur, whom he praised higher, but did 
not much esteem. When the office of historiographer 


became vacant, he solicited for it without success. | 


At length Fouquet gave him a pension of 1600 livres. 


Christina queen of Sweden having come to Paris, was. 


anxious to see Scarron. 
Scarron) to fall in love with me. The queen of France 
has made you her valctudinarian, and I create you my 
Roland.” Scarron did not long enjoy that title: he 
was seized with so violent a hiccough, that every per- 
son thought he would have expired. ‘‘ If [recover 
(he said), I will make a fine satire on the hiccough. ” 
His gaiety did not forsake him to the last.. Within a 


‘* | permit you (said she to: 


few minutes of his death, when his domestics were~ 
shedding tears about him, ‘‘ My good friends (says- 
he), I shall never make you weep so much for me as; 


I have made you.laugh. ”’ 
said, ‘* I could never believe before that it is so easy 
to laugh at death. ” 
1660, in the 5Ist year of his age. 


Just before expiring, he: 


He died on the }4th of October - 


His works have been collected and published by Bru- - 


zen de la Martiniere, in 10 vols 12mo0, 1737. There 
are, 1. The Eneid travestied, in 8 books. I[t was af- 
terwards continued by Moreau de Brasey. 2. Typhon, 
orthe Gigantomachia. 3. Many comedies; as Jode- 
let, or the Master Valet; Jodelet cuffed; Don Japhet 
d’Armcnie; The Ridiculous Heir; Every Man his 
own Guardian ; The Foolish Marquis; The Scholar 
of Salamanca; The False Appearance; The Prince 
Corsaire, atragi-comedy. Besides these, he wrote other 


+ 


pieces in verse. 4. His Comic. Romance in prose, which: 


is the only one of his works that deserves attention. It 
is written with much purity and gaiety, and has contri- 


butcd not a little to the improvement of the French lan- - 


guage. Scarron had great pleasure in.reading his works 


to his friends as he composed them: hie called it trying | 


his works. Segrais and anotlier of his friends.coming 


to him one day, ‘‘ Take a chair (says Scarron to them) - 
and sit down, that [may examine my Comic Romance.:” 


When he observed the company laugh, ‘ Very well 
(said he), my book will be well received since it makes 


” 


persons of such delicate taste laugh.” Nor was he de- 


ceived. His Romance had a prodigious run. It was 
the only one of his works that Boileau could submit to- 
read. 5. Spanish Novels translated into French. 6. A 


volume of Letters. 7. Poems; consisting, of Songs, , 
Epistles, Stanzas, Odes, and Epigrams. The whoie.col- 
lection abounds with sprightliness and gaiety. Scarron » 
can raise a laugh in the most-serious subjects ; but his 
sallies are rather those of a buffoon than the effusions of ° 
ingenuity and taste.. He is continually falling into the — 
mean and the obscene. If we should make any excen- - 
tion.» 


| nes. He saw an open path before him, and he follow- 
edit. It was the fashion of the times to pillage the 
Spanish writers. Scarron was acquainted with that 
language, and he found it easier to use the materials 
| which were already prepared, than to rack his brain in 
inventing a subject; a restraint to which a genius like 
; his. could not easily submit. Ashe borrowed liberally. 


Scarron 


Sceptic. 


ae 


Se. & 
tion in favour of some of his comedies, of some passages 
in his Eneid travestied, and his Comic Romance, we 
must acknowledge. that all the rest of his works are 
only fit to be read by footmen and buffoons. It has 
been said that he was the most eminent man in his age 
for burlesque. This might make him an agreeable 
companion to those who choose to laugh away their 
time; but as he has left nothing that can instruct pos- 
terity, he has but little title to posthumous fame. 

SCENE, in its primary sense, denoted a theatre, or 
the place where dramatic pieces and other public shows 
were exhibited ; for it does not appear that the ancient 
pocts were at all acquainted with the modern way of 
changing the scenes in the different parts of the play, 
in order to raise the idea of the pérsons represented 
by the actors being in different places. 

The original scene for acting of plays was as simple 
as the representations themselves: it consisted only of 
a plain plot of ground proper for the occasion, which 
was in some degree shaded by the neighbouring trees, 
whose branches were made to meet together, and their 
vacancies supplied with boards, sticks, and the like ; 
and to complete the shelter, these were sometimes co- 
vered with skins, and sometimes with only the branches 
of other trees newly cut down, and full of leaves. 
Afterwards more artificial scenes, or scenical repre- 
sentations, were introduced, and paintings used instead 
of the objects themselves. Scenes were then of three 
sorts; tragic, comic, and satiric. The tragic scene 
represented stately magnificent edifices, with decora- 
tions of pillars, statues, and other things suitable to the 
palaces of kings: the comic exhibited private houses 
with balconies and windows, in imitation of common 
buildings: and the satiric was the representation of 
groves, mountains, dens, and other rural appearances ; 
and these decorations either turned on pivots, or slid 
along grooves as those in our theatres. 

To keep close to nature and probability, the scene 
should never be shifted from place to place in the course 
of the play: the ancients were pretty severe in this re- 
spect, particularly Terence, in some of whose plays the 
scene never shifts at all, but the whole is transacted at 
the door of some old man’s louse, whither with inimi- 
table art he occasionally brings the actors. The French 
are pretty strict with respect to this rule ; but the Eng- 
lish pay very little regard to it. 

SCENE is also a part or division of a dramatic poem. 
Thus plays are divided into acts, and acts are again 
subdivided into scenes; in which sense the scene is 
properly the persons present at or concerned in the 
action on the stage at such a time: whenever, there- 
fore, a new actor appears, or an old one disappears, 
the action is changed into other hands; and therefore 
a new scene then commences. 

_ It is one of the laws of the stage, that the scenes be 
well connected; that is, that one succeed another in 
such a manner as that the stage be never quite empty 
till the end of the act. See PorETry. 

SCENOGRAPHY, (from the Greck cxnvs, scene, 


- and yea9n; description), in perspective, a representation 


of a body on a perspective plane; or a description 
thereof in all its dimensions, such as it appears to the 
eye. See PERSPECTIVE. 

SCEPTIC, cxnazixos, from cxerrouas, * I consider, 
look about, or deliberate,” properly signifies considera- 
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sous on one side and the other, without ever deciding —-~_ 
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between them. It is chiefly applied to an ancient sect 
of philosophers founded by Pyrrho (see Pyrruo), who, 
according to Laertius, had various other denominations. 
From their master they were called Pyrrhonians ; from 
the distinguishing tenets or characteristic of their phi- 
losophy they derived the name of Aporetic?, from eoges, 
*‘ to doubt;” from their suspension and hesitation they 
were called ephecticz, from emegev, ‘ to stay or keep 
back:” and lastly, they were called zetetc?, or seekers, 
from their never getting beyond the search of truth. 
That the sceptical philosophy is absurd, can admit of 
no dispute in tlie present age; and that many of the fol- 
lowers of Pyrrho carried it to the most ridiculousheight, 
is no less true. But we cannot believe that he himself 
was so extravagantly sceptical as has sometimes been 
asserted, when we reflect on the particulars of his life, 
which are still preserved, and the respectful manner in 
which we find him mentioned by his contemporaries 
and writers of the first name who flourished soon after 
him. The truth, as far as at this distance of time it 
can be discovered, seems to be, that he learned from 
Democritus to deny the real existence of all qualities 
in bodies, except those which are essential to primary 
atoms, and that he referred every thing else to the 
perceptions of the mind produced by external objects, 
in other words, to appearance and opinion. All know- 
ledge of course appeared to him to depend on the fal- 
lacious report of the senses, and consequently to be 
uncertain; and in this notion he was confirmed by the 
general spirit of the Eleatic school in which he was 
educated. He was further confirmed in his scepticism 
by the subtilties of the Dialectic schoal m which he 
had been instructed by the son of Stilpo; choosing to 
overturn the cavils of sophistry by recurring to the 
doctrine of universal uncertainty, and thus breaking 
the knot which he could not unloose. For being na- 
turally and habitually inclined to consider immoveable 
tranquillity as the great end of all philosophy, he was 
easily led to despise the dissensions of the dogmatists, 
and to infer from thcir endless disputes, the uncertain- 
ty of the questions on which they debated; contro- 
versy, as it has often happened to others, becoming 
also with respect to him the parent of scepticism. 
Pyrrho’s doctrines, however new and extraordinary, 
were not totally disregarded. He was attended by se- 
veral scholars, and succeeded by several followers, wlio 
preserved the memory of his notions. The most emi- 
nent of his followers was Timon (see Timon), in whom 
the public succession of professors in the Pyrrhonic 
school terminated. In the time of Cicero it was almost 
extinct, having suffered much from the jealousy of the 
dogmatists, and from a natural aversion in the human 
mind to acknowledge total ignorance, or to be left in ab- 
solute darkness. The disciples of Timon, however, still 
continued to profess scepticism, and their notions were 
embraced privately at least by many others. The school 
itself was afterwards revived by Ptolzemeus a Cyrenian, 
and was continuéd by AEnesidemus a contemporary of 
Cicero, who wrote a treatise on the principles of the 
Pyrrhonic philosophy, the heads of which are preserved 
by Photius. From this time it was continued through 
a series of preceptors of little note to Sextus Empt- 
ricus, who also gave a summiary of the sceptical ic 
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sonings in support of modern scepticism. 
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A system of philosophy thus founded on doubt, and 


~— clouded with uncertainty, could neither teach tenets 


of any importanee, nor preseribe a certain rule of 
conduet ; and aecordingly we find that the followers 
of scepticism were guided entirely by chanee. As 
they could form no certain judgment respeeting good 
and evil, they accidentally learned the folly of eagerly 
pursuing any apparent gooil, or of avoiding any ap- 
parent evil; and their minds of eourse settled into a 
state of undisturbed tranquillity, the grand postula- 
tum of their system. 

In the schools of the sceptics we find ten distinct 
topics of argument urged in support of the doctrine of 
uncertainty, with this precaution, however, that no- 
thing could be positively asserted either coneerning 
their number or their force. ‘These arguments chief- 
ly respect objects of sense: they place all knowledge 
in appearance: and, as the same things appear very 
different to different people, it is impossible to say 
which appearance most truly expresses their real na- 
ture. They likewise say, that our judgment is lable 
to uncertainty from the circumstance of frequent or 
rare occurrence, and that mankind are continually led 
into different conceptions concerning the same thing 
by means of custom, law, fabulous tales, and establish- 
ed opinions. On all these accounts, they think every 
human judgment is liable to uneertainty ; and, con- 
cerning any thing, they can only assert, that it seems 
to be, not that it is what it seems. 

This doubtful reasoning, if reasoning it may be call- 
ed, the sceptics extended to all the sciences, in which 
they discovered nothing true, or which could be abso- 
lutely asserted. In all nature, in physies, morals, and 
theology, they found contradictory opinions, and inex- 
plicable or incompreliensible phenomena. In physics, 
the appearances they thought might be deceitful ; and 
respecting the nature of God and the duties of mora- 
lity, men were, in their opinion, ‘equally ignorant and 
To overturn the sophistical arguments of 
these sceptical reasoners, would be no difficult matter, 
if their reasoning were worthy of eonfutation. Indeed, 
the great principle is sufficiently, though shortly re- 
futed by Plato, in these words. ‘ When you say all 
things are incomprehensible (says he), do you com- 
prehend or conceive that they are thus incomprehen- 
sible, or do you not? If you do, then something is 
comprehensible ; if you do not, there is no reason we 
should believe you, since you do not comprehend 
your own assertion. ” 

But scepticism has not been confined entirely to the 
ancients and to the followers of Pyrrho. Numerous 
sceptics have arisen also in modern times, varying in 
their principles, manners, and charaeter, as ehance, 
prejudice, vanity, weakness, or indolence, prompted 
them. ‘The great object, however, which they seem 
to have in view, is to overturn, or at least to weaken, 
the evidence of analogy, experience, and testimony ; 
though some of them have even attempted to show, that 
the axioms of geometry are uneertain, and its demon- 
strations ineonclusive. This last attempt has not in- 
deed been often made; but the chief aim of Mr Hume’s 
philosophieal writings is to introduce doubts into eve- 
ry branch of physics, metaphysics, history, ethics, and 
theology. It 1s needless to give a specimen of his rea- 
The most 
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important of them have been noticed elsewhere (see 
Mrrac ie, Mretrapirysics, and Po1rLosoriy, N° 4.1.); 
and such of our readers as have any relish for specu- 
lations of that nature can be no strangers to his Es- 
says, or to the able confutations of them by the Doe- 
tors Reid, Campbell, Gregory, and Beattie, who have 
likewise exposed the weakness of the sceptical reason- 
ings of Des Cartes, Malbranehe, and other philoso- 

hers of great fame in the same school. 

SCEPTICISM, the doetrines and cpinions of the 
sceptics. See the preceeding artiele. : 

SCEPTRE, a kind of royal staff, or batoon, borne 
on solemn oeeasions by Kings, as a badge of their eom- 
mand and authority. Nicod derives the word from 
the Greek exaxreov, whieh he says originally signified 
“a javelin,” which the aneient kings usually bore as 
a badge of their authority; that instrument being in 
very great veneration among the heathens. But cxarreoy 
does not properly signify a javelin, but a staffto rest up- 
on, from cxnz]o, innitor, “ Tlean upon.” Accordingly, 
in the simplicity of the earlier ages of the world, the 
sceptres of kings were no other than long walking- 
staves : and Ovid, in speaking of Jupiter, describes him 
as resting on his sceptre (Met. i. ver. 178.) The scep- 
tre is an ensign of royalty of greater antiquity than the 
crown. The Greek tragic and other poets put scep- 
tres in the hands of the most ancient kings they ever 
introduce. Justin observes, that the sceptre, in its 
original, was a hasta, or spear. He adds, that, in the 
most remote antiquity, men adored the haste or seep- 
tres as immortal gods; and that it was upon this ac- 
count, that, even in his time, they still furnished the 
gous with sceptres.—Neptune’s sceptre is his trident. 
Tarquin the Elder was the first who assumed the seep- 
tre among the Romans. Le Gendre tells-us, that, in 
the first race of the French kings, the seeptre was a 
golden rod, almost always of the same height with the 
king who bore it, and erooked at one end like a ero- 
zier. Trequently instead of a seeptre, kings are seen 
on medals with a palm in their hand. See ReGatra. 

SCHALFFERA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
diceeia elass; and in the natural method ranking with 
those that are doubtful. See Borany Index. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN, the smallest eanton of Swit- 
zerland, bounded on the north and west by Suabia, on 
the east by the canton of Zurieh and the bishopric of 
Constance, and on the south by the same and Thur- 
gau. Itis about 15 miles long and 9 broad, and its 
population amounts to about 30,000. Its revenues are 
not extensive, as one proof of whieh the burgomaster 
or ehief has not more than 150/. a year. The refor- 
mation was introduecd before the middle of the 16th 
century. The clergy are paid by the state, the high- 
est incomes not exceeding 100/. and the lowest 404. 
annually. Sumptuary laws are in force, as well as in 
most other parts of Switzerland; and no dancing ts 
allowed exeept on very particular oeeasions. Wine is 
their chief article of commerce, which they exehange 
with Suabia for corn, as this eanton ‘produces very 
little of that necessary article. 

SCHAFFUAUSEN, a town of Switzerland, the me- 
tropolis of a eanton of the same name. It is seated on 
the Rhine, and owes its origin to the interruption of 
the navigation of that river by the cataract at Lauffen. 
It was at one period an imperial town, and admitted a 
+ 3 YX member 
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member of the Helvetic confederacy in 1501 ; and its 
territory forms the 12th canton in point of rank. The 
inhabitants of this town are computed at 6000, but thie 
number of citizens or burgesses is about 1600. From 
these were elected 85 members, who formed the great 
and little council ; the senate, or little council of 25, 
being entrusted with the executive power; and the 
great council finallydeciding all appeals, and regulating 
the more important concerns of government. Though 
a frontier town, it has no garrison, and the fortifications 
are weak ; but it once had a famous wooden bridge 
over the Rhine, the work of one Ulric Grubenman, a 
carpenter. The sides and top of it were covered ; and 
it was a kind of hanging bridge; the road was nearly 
level, and not carried, as usual, over the top of the arch, 
but Jet into the middle of it, and there suspended. 
This curious bridge was burnt by the French, when 
they evacuated Schaffhausen, after being defeated by 
the Austrians, April 15.1799. Schaffhausen is 22 
miles north by east of Zurich, and 39 east of Basil. 
Long. 3° 41’ E, Lat. 47° 39’ N. 

SCHALBEA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
didynamia class. See Botany Index. 

SCHEDULE, a scroll of paper or parchment, an- 
nexed to a will, lease, or other deed; containing an 
inventory of goods, or some other matter oniitted in 
the body of the deed. The word is a diminutive of 
the Latin scheda, or Greek cydn, a leaf or piece of 

aper. 
SCHEELE, CHARLES WiLLIAM, was born on the 
19th of December 1742, at Stralsund, where his fa- 
ther kept a shop. When he was very young, he re- 
ceived the usual instructions of a private school ; and 
was afterwards advanced to an academy. At a very 
early age he showed a strong desire to follow the pro- 
fession of an apothecary, and his father suffered him 
to gratify his inclinations. With Mr Bauch, an apothe- 
cary at Gottenburg, he passed his apprenticeship, which 
was completed in six years. He remained, however, 
some time longer at that place, and it was there that he 
soexcellently laid the first foundations of his knowledge. 
Among the various books which he read, that treated 
of chemical subjects, Kunckell’s Laboratory seeins to 
have been his favourite. He used to repeat many of 
the experiments contained in that work privately in the 
night, when the rest of the family had retired to rest. 
A friend of Scheele’s had remarked the progress which 
he had made in chemistry, and had asked him by what 
inducements he had been at first led to study a science 
in which he had gained such knowledge? Scheele re- 
turned the following answer: ‘* The first cause, my 
friend, arose from yourself. Nearly at the beginning 
of »y apprenticeship you advised me to read Neuman’s 
Chemistry, from the perusal of which I became eager 
to make experiments myself; and I remember very 
well how I mixed together, in a conserve-glass, oil of 
cloves, and furning acid of nitre, which immediately 
took fire. I see also still before my eyes an unlucky 
experiment which | made with pyrophorus. Circum- 
stances of this kiud did but the more inflame my desire 
to repeat experiments. ’? After Scheele’s departure 
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from Gottenburg, in the year 1765, he obtained a place Scheele. | 
Two years === | 
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with Kalstrom, an apothecary at Malmo. 
afterwards he went from thence to Stockholm, and 
managed the shop of Mr Scharenberg. In 1 Fai S 
he changed this appointment for another at Upsal, 
under Mr Loock. Here he was fortunately situated; 
as, from his acquaintance with learned men, and from 
having free access to the university laboratory, he had 
opportunities of increasing his knowledge. At this 
place also he happily commenced the friendship which 
subsisted between him and Bergman. During his 
residence at this place, his Royal Highness Prince 
Henry of Prussia, accompanied by the Duke of Su- 
dermania, visited Upsal, and chose this oppertunity to 
see the academical laboratory. Scheele was accords 
ingly appointed by the university to exhibit some 
chemical experiments to them. ‘This office he under- 


took, and showed some of the most curious processes 


in chemistry. The two princes asked him many ques- 
tions, and expressed their approbation of the answers 
which he returned to them. The duke asked him what 
countryman he was, and seemed to be much pleased 
when Scheele informed him that he was born at Srral- 
sund. At their departure they told the professor, who 
was present, that tney should esteem it a favour if he 
would permit the young man to have free access to the 
laboratory, as often as he chose to make experimeuts. 

In the year 1777 Scheele was appointed by the Me- 
dical College to be apothecary at Koping. It was at 
that place that he soon showed the world how greata 
man he was, and that no place or situation could confine 
his abilities. Whenhe was at Stockholm he showed his 
acuteness as a chemist, as he discovered there the new 
and wonderful acid contained in the fluor spar. It has 
been confidently asserted, that Scheele was the first who 
discovered the nature of the aerial acid ; and that whilst 
he was at Upsal he made many experiments to prove its 
properties. This circumstance might probably have fyr- 
nished Bergman with the means of treating this subject 
more fully. At the same place he began the series of 
excellent experiments on that remarkable mineral sub- 
stance, manganese; from which investigation he was led 
to make the very valuable and interesting dizcovery of 
oxymuriatic acid. At the same time he examined the 
properties of ponderous earth. 

At Koping he finished his dissertation on Air and 
Fire; a work which the celebrated Bergman most 
warmly recommended in the friendly preface which he 
wrote for it. The theory which Scheele endeavours to 
prove in this treatise is, that fire consists of pure air and 
phlogiston. According to more recent opinions (if in- 
flammable air be phlogiston), water is composed of these 
two principles. Of these opinions we may say, in the 
words of Cicero, ‘‘ Opiniones tam varie sunt tamque ine 
ter se dissidentes ut alterum profecto fiert potest, ut earum 
nulla, alterumcerte, non potest ut plus una, vera sit.” The 
author’s inerit in this work, exciusive of the encomiums 
of Bergman, was sufficient to obtain the approbation of 
the public; as the ingenuity displayed in treating so 
delicate a subject, and the many new and valuable ob- 
servations (4) whichare dispersed through the apr 

; justly 
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(a) Scheele mentions in this work, in a cursory way, the decomposition of common salt by the calx oflead. Mr 


Turner, 
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ed the malaceous or malic acid, from its being found Scheele. 


~~ procured him. It was spread abroad through cvcry in the greatest quantity in apples. 


i justly entitled the author to that fame which his book 
. 
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country, became soon out of print, was reprinted, and 
translated into many languages. The English trans- 
lation is enriched with the notes of that accurate and 
truly philosophic genius Richard Kirwan, Esq. 

Scheele now diligently employed himself in contri- 
buting to the Transactions of the Academy at Stock- 
holm. He first pointed out a new way to prepare the 
salt of benzoin. In the same year he,discovered that 
arsenic, freed in a particular manner from phlogiston, 
partakes of all the properties of an acid, and has its 
peculiar affinities to other substances. 

In a Dissertation on Flint, Clay, and Alum, he 
clearly overturned Beaumé’s opinion of the identity of 
the siliceous and argillaceous earths. He publislied an 
Analysis of the Human Calculus. He showed also a 
mode of preparing mercurius dulcis in the humid way, 
and improved the process of making the powder of Al- 
garoth. He analyzed the mineral substance called 
molybdena or flexible black lead. He discovered a 
beautiful green pigment. He showed us how to de- 
compose the air of the atmosphere. He discovered that 
some neutral salts are decomposed by lime and iron. 
He decomposed plumbago, or the common black lead. 
He observed, with pecular ingenuity, an acid in milk, 
which decomposes acetated alkali; and in his experi- 
ments on the sugar of milk, he discovered another acid, 
different in some respects from the above-mentioned 
acids and the common acid of sugar. He accomplished 
the decomposition of tungsten, the component parts 
of which were before unknown, and found in it a pecu- 
har metallic acid united to lime. He published an ex- 
cellent dissertation on the different sorts of ether. He 
found out an casy way to preserve vinegar for many 
years. His investigation of the colouring matter in 
Prussian blue, the means hc employed to separate it, 
and his discovery that alkali, sal ammoniac, and char- 
coal, mixed together, will produce it, are strong’marks 
of his penetration and genius. He found out a pecu- 
liar sweet matter in expressed oils, after they have been 
boiled with litharge and water. Hc showcd how the 
acid of lemons may be obtained in crystals. . He found 
the white powder in rhubarb, which Model thought to 
be selenitc, and which amounts to one-seventh of the 
weight of the root, to be calcareous earth, united to the 
acid of sorrel. .This suggested to him the examination 
of the acid of sorrcl. He precipitated acetate of lead 
with it, and decomposed the precipitate thus obtained 
by the vitriolic acid ; and by this proccss he obtained 
the common acid of sugar ; and by slowly dropping a 
solution of fixed alkali into a solution of the acid of 
sugar, he regenerated, the acid of sorrel.—From lis 
examination of the acids contained in fruits and ber- 
rics, he found not one species of acid alone, viz. the 
acid of lemon, but another also, which he denominat- 


By the decomposition of Bergman’s new metal (side- 
rite) he showed the truth of Meyer’s and Klaproth’s 
conjecture concerning it. He boiled the calx of sidcrite 
with alkali of tartar, and precipitated nitrate of mer- 
cury by the middle salt which he obtained by this ope- 
ration; the calx of mercury which was precipitated 
was found to be united to the acid of phosphorus; so 
that lie demonstrates that this calx was phosphorated 
iron. He found also, that the native Prussian blue 
contained the same acid. He discovered by the same 
means, that the perlate acid, as it was called, was not 
an acid sui generis, but the phosphoric united to a small 
quantity of the mineral alkali. He suggested an im- 
provement in the process for obtaining magnesia from 
Epsom salt ; he advises the adding of an equal weight 
of common salt to the Epsom salt, so that an equal 
weight of Glauber’s salt may be obtained; but this will 
not succeed unless in the cold of wintcr. These are the 
valuable discoveries of this great philosopher, which are 
to be found in the Transactions of the Royal Society at 
Stockholm. Most of his essays have been published in 
French by Madame Picardet, and Mons. Morveau of 
Dijon. Dr Beddoes also has made a very valuable pre- 
sent to his countrymen of an English translation of a 
greater part of Schcele’s dissertations, to which he has 
added some useful and ingenious notes. The following 
discoveries of Scheele are not, we believe, published 
with the rest. He showed what that substance is, which 
has been generally called ‘ the earth of the fluor spar. ' 
It is not produced unless the fluor acid meet with sili- 
ceous earth. It appears from Scheele’s experiments 
to be a triple salt, consisting of flint, acid of fluor, and 
fixed alkali. Scheele proved also, that the fluor acid 
may be produced without any addition of the vitriolic 
or any mineral acid: The fluor is melted with fixed 
alkali, and the fluorated alkali is decomposed by ace- 
tated lead. If the precipitate be mixed with charcoal 
dust, and exposed in aretort to a strong heat, the lead 
will be revived, and the acid of fluor, which was unit- 
ed to it, will pass into the receiver possessed of all its 
usual properties. This seems to be an ingenious and 
unanswerable proof of its existence. 

‘He observed, that no pyrophorus can be made un- 
less an alkali be present; and the reason why it can be 
prepared from alum and coal is, that the common alum 
always contains a little alkali, which is added in order 
to make it crystallize ; for if this be separated from It, 
no pyrophorus can be procured from it. His last dis- 
sertation was lis very valuable observations on the acid 
of the gall-nut. Ehrhart, one of Scheele’s most intimate 
friends, asserts, that he was the discoverer of both of the 
acids of sugar and tartar. Weare also indebted to him 
for that masterpicce of chemical decomposition, the se- 
paration of the acid of phosphorus from boncs. This ap- 
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Turner, a gentleman who happily unites the 


chemist, has also the inerit of this discovery, as he obseryed the same- 
Mr Turner has done more; he has converted this discovery to some use in the 


Scheele’s hint on the subject. 


arts; le produces mineral aikali for salc,: arising from the decomposition ; and 


skill of the manufacturer with the knowledge of the philosophic 


fact, without having been indebted to 


from:the lead which is united 


to the marine acid he forms the beautiful pigment called the patent yellow. 
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has gcnerilly had the reputation of this great discovery. 
This acid. which is so curious in the eye of the chemist, 
begins to draw the attention of the physician. It was 
first used in medicine, united to the mineral alkali, by 
the ingenious Dr Pearson. The value of this addition 
to the materia medica cannot be better evinced than 
from the increase of the demand for it, and the quan- 
tity of it which is now prepared and sold in London. 
We may stamp the character of Scheele as a philo- 
sopher from his many and important discoveries. What 
concerns him as a man we are informed of by his friends, 
who affirm, that his moral character was irreproachable. 
From his outward appearance, you would not at first 
sight have judged hin to be a man of extraordinary 
abilities ; but there was a quickness in his eye, which, 
to an accurate observer, would point out the penetra- 
tion of his mind. He mixed but little with the crowd 
of common acquaintance ; for this he had neither time 
nor inclination, as, when his profession permitted him, 
he was for the most part employed in his experimental 
inquiries. But he hada soul for friendship; nor could 
even his philosophical pursuits withhold him from truly 
enjoying the society of those whom he could esteem 
and love. Before he adopted any opinion, or a par- 
ticular theory, he considered it with the greatest at- 


tention ; but when once his sentiments were fixed, he- 


adhered to them, and defended thei with resolution. 
Not but that he was ingenuous enough to suffer him- 
self to be convinced by weighty objections; as he has 
shown that he was: open to conviction. 

His chemical: apparatus was neither neat nor con- 
venient; his laboratory was small and confined ; nor 
was he particular in regard to the vessels which he cm- 
ployed in his experiments, as often the first phial which. 


came to hand was placed in his sand heat; so that we: 


inay justly wonder how such discoveries, and such ele- 
gant experiments, could have been made under such 
unfavourable circumstances. Hc understood none of 
the modern languages except the German and Swedish; 
so that he had not the advantage of being benefited by 
the early intelligence of discoveries made by foreigners, 
but was forced to wait till the intelligence was convey- 
ed to him in the slow and. uncertain channel of trans- 
lation.. The important services. which Scheele did to 
natural philosophy entitled him to universal reputation ; 
and he obtained: it-: his name was.well known by all 
Europe ; and he was member of several learned aca- 
demies and philosophical societies. 

It was often wished-that he would quit his retirement: 
at Koping, and move in a larger sphcre. It was sug- 
gested to him, that a place might be procured in Eng- 
land, which might afford him a good income and more. 


Jeisure ; and, indeed, latterly an offer was made to. 


him of an annuity of 300/. if. he would settle in this. 


country. But death, alas! put an end to this project.. 


For half a year before this. melancholy event, his health. 
had been declining, and he himself was sensible that 
he would not recover. On the 19th of May 1786, he 
was confined to his.bed; on the 2ist he bequeathed 


all of which he was possessed to his wife (who was the. 


widow of his. predecessor. at Koping, and whom he. 
had lately married); and. on thie same day he departed. 
this life. So the world lost, in less than two.years, 
Bergman and Scheele, of whom Sweden may justly 
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Scheele. pears from a letter which Schcele wrote to Gahn, who 
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boast ; two philosophers, who were beloved and Jament- Sebecle 


ed by all their contemporaries, and whosc memory po- 
sterity will never cease most gratefully to revere. 

SCHEINER, Curisrorpugr, a German mathe- 
matician, astrenomer, and Jesuit, eminent for being 
the first who discovered spots on the sun, was born at 
Schwaben in the territory of Middlcheim in 1575. 
He first discovcred spots on the sun’s disk in 1611, and 
made observations on these phenomena at Rome, un- 
til at length reducing them to order, he published then 
in one volume folio in 1630. IIe wrote also some 
smaller things relating to mathematics and philosophy; 
and died in 1660. 

SCHELD, a river which rises on the confines of 
Picardy, and runs north-east by Cambray, Valencien- 
nes, ‘Tournay, Oudenarde, &c. and receiving the Lis 
at Ghent, runs east by Dendermond, and then north 
to Antwerp: below which city it divides into two 
branches, one called the Wester-Scheld, which sepa- 
rates Flanders from Zealand, and discharges itself into 
the sea near Flushing ; and the other called the Oster- 
Scheld, which runs by Bergen-op-zoom, and after- 
wards between the islands Beveland and Schowen, and 
a little below falls in the sea. 

SCHEME, a draught or representation of any geo- 
metrical. or astronomical figure, or problem, by lines 
sensible to.the eye ; or of the celestial bodies in their 
proper places for any moment ; othcrwise called a dia- 
gram. : 

SCHEMNITZ, a town of Upper Hungary, with 
three castles. It is famous for mines of silver and other 
metals, as also for hot baths. Near it isa rock of a 
shining blue colour mixed with green, and some spots 
of yellow. E. Long. 19. 0. .N. Lat. 48. 40. 

SCHERARDIA, a genus. of plants belonging to 
the tetrandria class. See Borany Index. 

SCHETLAND.. See SuEerranp. : 

SCHEUCHZERIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the hexandria class; and in the natural method 
ranking under the fifth order, Tripelatoidee. See Bo- 
TANY Index. 

SCHIECHS, or Scurecn, among the Arabs, is a: 
name apphed to their nobles. ‘‘ Among the Bedouins, ” 
says Niebuhr, ‘ it belongs to every noble, whether of 
the highest or the lowest order.. Their nobles are very 
numerous, and compose in a manner the whole nation :. 
the plebeians are invariably actuated and guided by the 
schiechs, who superintend and direct in every trans- 
action. The schicchs, and their subjects, are bern to- 
the life of shepherds and soldiers.. ‘The greater tribes. 
rear many camels, which they eithcr sell.to their.neigh-- 
bours, or employ them in. the carriage of goods, or in. 
military expceditions.. The petty tribes-keep flocks of. 
sheep. Among those tnbes which apply to agriculture,. 
the schiechs live always in tents, and Icave the culture: 
of their. grounds to their subjects, whose dwellings are: 
wretched huts. Schiechs always ride on horses or.dro-. 
medaries, inspecting the conduct oftheir subjects, visit-- 
ing their friends, er hunting. ‘Traversing the desert, 
where the. horizon. is. wide as.on the ocean, they per- 
ceive travellers at adistance. As travellers are seldom. 
to be met with.in those wild tracts, they.easily discover. 
such as pass that way, and are tempted to-pillage them. 
when they find their own party the strongest.’ 

SCHINUS, agenus of plants belonging tothe ae 
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is now fallon into contempt; and is scarce regarded Scholastic 
anywhere but in some of the universities, where they 
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SCHIRAS, or Scnrrauz, a large and famous town 
of Persia, capital of Farsistan, is three miles in length 
from east to west, but not so mucli in breadth. It is 
seated at the north-west end of a spacious plain sur- 
rounded with very high: hills, under one of which the 
town stands. ‘The houses are built of brieks dried in 
the sun; the roofs are flat and terraced. There are 
15 handsome mosques, tiled with sones of a bluish 
green colour, and lined within with black polished 
marble. ‘There are many large and beautiful gardens, 
surrounded with walls 14 feet high, and four thiek. 
They contaim various kinds of very fine trees, with 
fruits almost of every kind, besides various beautiful 
flowers. The wines of Schiras are not only the best 
in Persia, but, as some think, in the whole world. The 
women are much addicted to gallantry, and Schiras is 
called an earthly paradise by some. ‘The ruins of the 
famous Persepolis are 30 miles to the north-east of 
this place. E. Long. 56. 0. N. Lat. 29. 36. 

SCHISM, (from the Greek, cyszuc, clift, fissure), 
in its general acceptation signifies division or separa- 
tion ; but is chiefly used in speaking of separations 
happening from diversity of opinions among people of 
the same religion and faith. 

Thus we say the schism of the ten tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, the schism of the Persians from the 
Turks and other Mahometans, &c. 

Among eccesiastical authors, the great schism of the 
‘West is that which happened in the times of Clement 
VII. and Urban VI. which divided the church for 40 
or 50 years, and was at length ended by the election 
of Martin V. at the council of Constance. 

Fhe Romanists number 34 schisms in their church. 
—They bestow the name English schism on the reform- 
ation of religion inthis kingdom. Those of the churelr 
of England apnly the term schism to the separation of 
the nonconformists, viz. the presbyterians, independ- 
ents, and anabaptists, for a further reformation. 

SCHISTUS, in Mineralogy, a name given to seve- 
ral kinds of stones, as argillaceous, siliceous, bitumin- 
ous, schistus, &c. See MINERALOGY Index. 

SCHMIEDELIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the octandria class. See Botany Index. 

SCHOENOBATES, (from the Greek, rxosves Ot 
rope; and Bawe, I walk), a name which the Greeks 
gave to their rope-dancers: by the Romans ealled 
Junambuli. See Rope-DANCER tnd FUNAMBULUS. 

_ The scheenobates were slaves whose masters made 
money of them, by entertaining the people with their 
feats of activity. Mercurialis de arte gymnastica. lib. iii. 
gives us five figures of scheenobates engraven after an- 
cient stones. 

SCHOENUS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
triandria class ; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 3d order, Calamarie. See Botany Index. 

SCHOLASTIC, something belonging to the school.. 
See ScHooL. 

Scuozastic Divinity, is that part or species of divini- 
ty which clears and discusses questions by reason and 
arguments ; in which sense it stands, in some measure, 
Opposed to positive divinity, which is founded on the 
authority of fathers, councils, &c.. The school-divinity 


_ ceived on account of past’ services. . 


are still by their charters obliged to teach it. 
SCHOLIAST, or ComMenrator, a grammarian 
who writes scholia, that is, notes, glosses, &c. upon 
ancient authors who have written in the learned lan- 
guages. See the next article. 
SCHOLIUM, a note, annotation, or remark, occa- 
sionally made on some passage, proposition, or the like. 


This term is much used in geometry and other parts of 


mathematics, where, after demonstrating a proposition, 
itis eustomary to point out how it might be done some 
other way, or to give some advice or precaution im 
order to prevent mistakes, or add some particular use 
or application thereof. 

SCHOMBERG, FrRepERIcK-ARMAND DUKE OF; 
a distinguished officer, sprung from an illustrious family 
in Germany, and the son of Count Schomberg by an 
English lady, daughter of Lord Dudley, was born in 
1608. Hewas initiated into the military life under Fre- 
derick-Henry prince of Orange, and afterwards served 


under his son William II. of Orange, who highly es-- 


teemed him. He then repaired to the court of France,. 


where his reputation was so well known; that-he obtain-. 
ed the government of Gravelines, of Furnes, and the sur-- 
rounding countries. IIe wasreckoned inferior to no ge- 


neral in that kingdom exeept Mareschal Turenne and 
the prince of Condé; men of such exalted eminence that 
it was no disgrace to acknowledge their superiority: 
The French court thinking it necessary to diminish the 
power of Spain, sent Schomberg to the assistance of the 
Portuguese, who were engaged in a war with that coun-. 
try respecting the succession to their throne. —Schom- 
berg’s military talents gave a turn to the war in favour 
of his allies. ‘Fhe court of Spain was obliged to soli- 


cit for peace in. 1668, and to acknowledge the house: 


of Braganza as the just heirs to the throne of Portu- 
gal. Vor his great services he was created Count 


Mentola in Portugal; and a pension of 5000/. was. 


bestowed upon him, with the reversion to his heirs. 


In 1673 he came over to England to command the- 


army; but the English at that time being: disgusted. 


with the French nation, Schomberg was suspected of 


coming over with a design to corrupt the army, and 
bring it under Trench discipline. He therefore found. 
it necessary to return to I’rance, which he soon left, 
and went to the Netherlands. 
1676, he forced the prince of Orange to raise the 
siege of Maestricht; and it is said he was then raised 
to the rank of Mareschal of France. 
Dictionnaire Historique, whose information on a point 


In the montlt of June: 


But:the French: 


of this nature ought to be authentic, says, that he - 


was invested with this honour the same year in which 


he took the fortress of Bellegarde.from.the Spaniards : 


while serving in Portugal: 


Upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes, when: 


the persecution commenced against the Protestants, 


Schomberg, who was-of that persuasion, requested leave - 


to retire into his own country.. Tins request was refus-- 
ed; but he was permitted to take refuge in Portugal, 
where he had reason to-expect he would be kindly re- 


zeal of the Portuguese, though it did not prevent them: 
from accepting assistance from a heretic when their: 
kingdom: 


But the religious : 
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tion. The Inquisition interfered, and obliged the king 
to send him away. He then went to Holland by the 
way of England. Having accepted an invitation from 
tlic elector of Brandenburg, he was invested with the 
government of Ducal Prussia, and appointed comman- 
der in chief of the elector’s forces. When the prince 
of Orange sailed to England to take possession of the 
crown which his father-in-law James II. had abdicated, 
Schomberg obtained pcrmission from the elector of 
Brandenburg to accompany him. He is supposed to 
have been the author of an ingenious stratagem which 
the prince employed after his arrival in London to dis- 
cover the sentiments of the reople respecting the revo- 
lution. The stratagem was, to spread an alarm over 
the country that the Irish were approaching with fire 
and sword. When the prince was established on the 
throne of England, Schombcrg was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the forces, and master of the ord- 
nance. In April 1689 he was made knight of the Gar- 
ter, and naturalized by act of parliament; and in May 
following was created a baron, earl, marquis, and duke 
of the kingdom of England, by the name and title of 
Baron Teys, earl of Brentford, marquis of Harwich, 
and duke of Schomberg. The House of Commons vot- 
ed to him 100,000/. as a reward for his services. Of 
this he only received a small part; but after his death a 
pension of 5000/. a year was bestowed upon his son. 

In August 1689 he was sent to Ireland to reduce that 
kingdom to obedience. When he arrived, he found 
himsclf at the head of an army consisting only of 12,000 
foot and 2000 horse, while King James commanded an 
army three times more numerous. Schomberg thought 
it dangerous to engage with so superior a force, and 
being disappointed in his promised supplies from Eng- 
land, judged it prudent to remain on the defensive. 
He therefore posted himself at Dundalk, about five or 
six miles distance from James, who was encamped at 
Ardee. For six weeks he remained in this position, 
without attempting to give battle, whilc from the wet- 
ness of the season he lost nearly the haif of his army. 
Schomberg was much blamed for not coming to action; 
but some excellent judges admired his conduct as a 
display of great military talents. Had he risked an 
engagement, and been defeated, Ireland would have 
been lost. At the famous battle of the Boyne, fought 
on the Ist July 1690, which decided the fate of James, 
Schomberg passed the river at the head of his cavalry, 
defeated eight squadrons of the enemy, and broke thc 
Trish infantry. When the Frencli protestants lost 
their commander, Schomberg went to rally and lead 
them on to charge. While thus engaged, a party of 
King James’s guards, which had been separated from 
the rest, passcd Schomberg, in attempting to rejoin 
theirown army. They attacked him with great fury, 
and gave him two wounds in the head. As the 
wounds were not dangerous, he might soon havc re- 
covered from them; but the French Protestants, per- 
haps thinking their general was killed, immediately 
fired upon the guards, and shot him dead on the spot. 
He was buried in St Patrick’s cathedral. 
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Schomberg: kingdom was threatened with subversion, could not per- 
—-y~-= mit them to give him shelter when he came for protec- 


go CO 


Bishop Burnet says, Schomberg was “ a calm man, Schomber 
of great application and conduct, and thought much School, 
better than he spoke ; of true judgment, of exact pro- —\— 


bity, and of a humble and obliging temper. ” 
SCHOOL, a public place, wherein the languages, 
the arts, or sciences, are taught. Thus we say, a 
grammar school, a writing school, a school of natural 
philosophy, &c.—-The word is formed from the Latin 
schola, which, according to Du Cangc, signifies dis- 
cipline and correctzon : he adds, that it was anciently 
used, in general, for all places where several persons 
met together, either to study, to converse, or do any 
other matter. Accordingly, there were schole pala- 
tine, being the several posts wherein the emperor's 
guards were placed ; schola scutartorum, schola gentili- 
um, &c. At length the term passed alse to civil ma- 
gistrates ; and accordingly in the code we meet with 
schola chartulartorum, schola agentium, &c.; and even 


to ecclesiastics, as schola cantorum, schola sacerdotum, 


&c. 

The Hebrews were always very diligent to tcach and 
study the laws that they had received from Moses. 
The father of the family studied and taught them in 
his own family. The Rabbin taught them in the 
temple, in the synagogues, and in the academies. 
They pretend, that even before the deluge there were 
schools for knowledge and piety, of which the patri- 
archs had the direction.—They place Adam at their 
head, then Enoch, and lastly Noah. Melchisedec, 
as they say, kept a school in the city of Kajrath- 
sepher, otherwisc Hebron, in Palestine. Abraham, 
who had been instructed by Heber, taught in Chaldza 
and in Egypt. From him the Egyptians learned a- 
stronomy and arithmetic. Jacob succeeded Abraham 
in the office of teaching. The scripture says, he was 
‘a plain man, dwelling in tents; ’’ which, according 
to the Chaldee paraphrast, is, ‘‘ that he was a perfect 
man, and a minister of the house of docrinc. ” 

All this, indeed, must be very precarious and uncer- 
tain. It cannot be doubted but that Moses, Aaron,and 
the elders of Israel, instructed the people in the wilder- 
ness, and that many good Israelites were very industri- 
ous to instruct their families in the fear of Ged. But 
all this docs not prove to us that there were any such 
schools as we are now inquiring after. Under Joshua 
we see a kind of academy of the prophets, where the 
children of the prophets, that is, their disciples, lived in 
the exercise of a retired and austere life; in study, in 
thle meditation and reading of the law of God. There 
were schools of the prophets at Naioth in Ramah; 
1 Sam. xix. 12, 20, &c. See the article Propuerr. 

These schools, or societies of the prophets, were suc- 
ceeded by thesynagogues. Seethearticle SyNAGOGUE. 

Charitty-Scuoozs, are those schools which are set 
apart by public contributions or private donations for 
the instruction of poor children, wlio could not other- 
wise enjoy the benefits of education. In no country 
are these more numerous than in Great Britain, wherc 
charity and benevolence are characteristic of the na- 
tion atlarge. The following is a summary view of the 
number of charity-schools in Great Britain and Ireland, 


according to the best information at present, 1795. 
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SCHREVELIUS, Cornetivs, a laborious Dutch Schrevelius 


. critic and writer, who has published some editions of ¢ 4. Can 
sera. Schools, | Boys. | Girls. the ancient classics more distinguished for their ele-_ ' 
—_ 7 ~~~ gance than accuracy: his Greek Lexicon is esteemed 
At London P 182 | 4442 | 2570 the best of all his works. He died in 1667. 
In other parts of South SCHULUTENS, Avzert, professor of Hebrew and 
Britan = a 1329 | 19506 | 3915 of the eastern languages at Leyden, and one of the 
In North Britain by the ac- most learned men of the 18th century, was born at 
count published in 1786, 135 | 5187 | 2618 Groningen, where he studied till the year 1706, und 
In Ireland, for teaching to from thence continued his studies at Leyden and U- 
read and write only - 168 | 2406 600 trecht. Schultens at length apptied himself to the study 
In ditto, erected pursuant of Arabic books, both printed and in manuscript ; in 
to his majesty’s charter, which he made great progress. A short time after, 
and encouraged by his he became minister of Wassenar ; and two years after, 
bounty of 1000/. per an- professor of the eastern tongues at Franeker. At 
) num, for instructing, length he was invited to Leyden, where he taught He- 
. employing, and wholly brew and the eastern languages with extraordinary re- 
i] maintaining the children, putation till his death, which happened in 1750. He 
exclusive of the Dublin wrote many learned works ; the principal of which are, 
| work-house school - 42 | 1935 | —— 1. A Commentary on Job, 2 vols tto. 2. A Commen- 
| a | tapyventhe Proverbs. “3. Vetus ef r@ia-wa HObna- 
Total of schools, &c. 4 1856 | 33476 | 10003 zandt. 4. Animadversiones philologice et critice ad va- 


Sunday Scuoots are another species of charity schools 
lately instituted, and now pretty common in Great 
Britain. The institution is evidently of the first im- 
portance ; and if properly encouraged must have a very 
favourable effect on the morals of the people, as it tends 
not only to preserve the children of the poor from 
spendiug Sunday in idleness, and of consequence in 
dissipation and vice, but enables them to lay in for the 
conduct and comfort of their future life a stock of use- 
ful knowledge and virtuous principles, which, if ne- 
glected in early life, will seldom be sought for or ob- 
tained amidst the hurry of business and the cares and 
temptations of the world. 

The excellent founder of Sunday-schools was Mr 
Raikes, a gentleman of Gloucestershire, who, together 
with Mr Stock, a clergyman in the same county, and 
who, we believe, was equally instrumental in the busi- 
ness with Mr Raikes, showed the example, and convin- 
ced many of the utility of the plan. From Glouces- 
tershire the institution was quickly adopted in every 
county and almost every town and parish of the king- 
dom ; and we have only further to remark on a plan so 
generally known, so much approved, and so evidently 
proper, that we hope men of eminence and weight will 
always be found sufficiently numerous and willing to 
bestow their time and countenance in promoting it to 
the utmost of their power. 

SCHOONER, in sea-language, a small vessel with 
two masts, whose main-sail and fore-sail are suspended 
from gaffs, reaching from the mast towards the stern, 
and stretched out below by booms, whose foremost ends 
are hooked to an iron, which clasps the mast so as to 
turn therein as upon an axis, when the after ends are 
swung trom one side of the vessel to the other. 

SCHORL, a species of mineral belonging to the 
siliceous genus. See MineraLocy Indez. 

SCHOTIA, a genus of plants belonging to the de- 
candria class ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 33d order, Lomentacee. See Botany Index. 

SCHREBERA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
pentandria class. See Botany Indez. 


ria loca Veteris Testamenti. 6. An excellent Hebrew 
grammar, &c. Schultens discovered in all his works 
sound criticism and much learning. He maintained 
against Gousset and Driessen, that in order to have a 
perfect knowledge of Hebrew, it is necessary to join 
with it, not only the Chaldee and Syriac, but more 
particularly the Arabic. 

SCHURMAN, Anna MarRia,amostextraordinary 
German lady. Her natural genius discovered itself at 
six years of age, when she cut all sorts of figures in 
paper with her scissars without a pattern. At cight, 
she learned, in a few days, to draw flowers in a very 
agreeable manner. At ten, she took but three hours 
to learn embroidery. Afterwards she was taught mu- 
sic, vocal and instrumental ; painting, sculpture, and 
engraving ; in all of which she succeeded admirably. 
She excelled in miniature- painting, and in cutting por- 
traits upon glass with a diamond. Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, were so familiar to her, that the most learn- 
ed men were astonished at it. She spoke French, Ita- 
lian, and English, fluently. Her handwriting, in al- 
most all languages, was so inimitable, that the curi- 
ous preserved specimens of it in their cabinets. But 
all this extent of learning and uncommon penetra- 
tion could not protect her from falling into the er- 
rors of Labadie, the famous French enthusiast, who 
had been banished France for his extravagant tenets 
and conduct. To this man she entirely attached her- 
self, and accompanied him wherever he went; and 
even attended him in lis last illness at Altena in Hol- 
stein. Her works, consisting of De wte humane ter- 
mino, and Dissertatio de ingent: muliebris ad doctrinam et 
meliores literas aptitudine; and her Letters to her jearn- 
ed correspondents, were printed at Leyden in 164% ; but 
enlarged in the edition of Utrecht, 1662, in 12nio, un- 
der the following title: 1 M. Schurman Opuscula He- 
brea, Graca, Latina, Gallica, Prosatca, et Metrica. She 
published likewise at Altena, in Latin, A Defence of. 
her attachment to Labadie, while she was with him in 
1673; not worth reading. She was boru at :’ologne 
in 1607, but resided chiefly in Holland, and died in 


Friesland in 1678. 
SCHWARTENBURG, 


SAC a fe site 
SCHWARTENBURG, a town and castle of Ger- 
many, and cirele of Upper Saxony, in the landgravate 
Schweitz. Of ‘Thuringia, and capital of a county of the same name 
orn we’ belonging to a prince of the house of Saxony. It is 
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hended only those three cantons, was afterwardsextend- Schwei 
ed to ail Helvetia. It derived that name, either from —+~ 
the canton of Schweitz, as being the most distinguished 


Scliwarten- 
burg 


seated on the river Schwartz, 20 miles south-east of 
Erford, and 35 north of Cullembach. E. Long. 11. 
27. WN. Lat.6@: 25: 

SCHWARTS, CuristoPueEr, an eminent history- 
‘painter, born at Ingolstadt in 1550, who was distin- 
‘guished by the appellation of the German Raphael. 
He learned the first principles of the art in his own 
country, but finished his studics at Venice ; when he 
not only made the works of Titian his models, but 


had. the advantage of receiving some personal instruc- © 


tions from that illustrious master. His performances 
were soon in the highest esteem, as his manner of paint- 
ing was very different from what the Germans had 
been accustomed to before that time: he was, there- 
fore, invited by the elector of Bavaria to his court, 
and appointed his principal painter. He died in 1594; 
and his most capital works, as well in fresco as in oil, 
are in the palace at Munich, and in the churches and 
convents. 

SCHWARTZEMBERG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Franconia, and capital of a principality of 
the same name, in the kingdom of Bavaria. The cas- 
tle is seated on the river Lec, 5 miles north-west of 
Nuremberg, and 20 east of Wertzburg. I. Long. 10. 
27. N. Lat. 49. 43. 

SCHWEIDNITZ, a strong town of Silesia, and 
capital of a province of the same name, with a castle. 
Next to Breslaw, it is the handsomest town of Silesia. 
The streets are large, the church fine, and the houses 
well built. The fortifications are not very considerable, 
and the royal palace is turned into a convent. Great 
part of the city was burnt down in 1716, but it was 
afterwards eicgantly rebuilt and improved. In 1757, 
it fell into the hands of the Austrians, but was retaken 
by the Prussians the following year. All the magis- 
trates are Roman Catholics; but most of the inhabitants 
are Protestants, who have a church without the town, 
as alsoa public school. It is seated on an eminence on 
the river Weistritz, 27 miles S. E. of Lignitz, and 22 
S. W. of Breslaw. E. Long. 16. 54. N. Lat. 50. 46. 

SCHWEINFURT, a very strong, and formerly a 
free, and imperial town of Franconia in Germany, with 
a magnificent palace, where the senators, who were 12 
in number, met. The environs are rich in cattle, corn, 
and wine ; the inhabitants are Protestants. They car- 
ry on an extensive trade in woollen and linen cloth, 
goose-quills, and feathers. It is seated on the river 
Maine, 27 miles north-east of Wurtzburg, and 25 west 
of Bamberg. E. Long. 10.25. N.Lat.50.15. This 
town was taken by the French in 1796. It now be- 
longs to Bavaria. 

SCHWEITZ, a canton of Switzerland, bounded on 
the west by the lake of the Four Cantons; on the south 
by the canton of Uri; on the east by that of Glaris, 
and on the north by those of Zurich and Zug. ‘This 
canton, in conjunction with those of Uri and Under- 
walden, threw off the Austrian yoke in 1308, and form- 
ed a perpetual alliance in 1315, which was the grand 
foundation. of the Helvetic confederacy. The name of 

Schweitzerland, or Switzerland, which at first compre- 
1 


by the revolution of 1308, or because the Austrians call- 
ed all the inhabitants of these mountainous parts by the 
general denomination of Schweitzers. The government 
of Schweitz and Uri was entirely democratical before 
the late revolution. They contain about 50,000 inha- 
bitants, and could furnish more than 12,000 militia. 
The whole country being mountainous, consists chiefly 
of pasture, raises little corn, and has no wine ; but the 
soil, though naturally barren, has been improved by 
the natives to a great degree of fertility. Luxury is 
scarcely known here; and a purity of morals prevails, 
which can scarcely be imagined by the inhabitants of 
extensive and opulent cities. The Roman Catholic is 
the established religion. 

A dreadful disaster happened in this canton by the 
fall of part of a mountain called Ruffiberg or Rosenberg, 
on the evening of the 2d of September 1806. Three 
villages were entirely overwhelmed by it in less than 
five minutes, and two others were very much damaged. 
The torrent of earth and stones disengaged on this 
melancholy occasion was even more rapid than that 
of lava, and its terrible effects were equally irresistible, 
carrying rocks, trees, houses, every thing before it, and 
burying a space of charming country upwards of three 
miles square. Sorapid was the motion of this dreadful 
mass, that it not only covered the adjoining valley, but 
ascended to a considerable height on the side of the 
opposite mountain. A portion of it rolled into the lake 
of Lauwertz, a fifth part of which it is supposed to have 
filled up. The agitation of tlle water was so great as to 
overturn a number of houses, chapels, mills, &c. along 
the southern shore of the lake, particularly the mill of 
Lauwertz, where 15 persons were killed, and buried in 
the ruins of the buildings, although it was about 60 
feet above the level of the lake. ' 

The villages of Goldau and Rothen, consisting of 
115 houses, that of Busingen, of 126, and that of Huz- 
lock, totally disappeared. Of Lauwertz there remain 
only ten buildings much damaged, and 25 were destroy- 
ed. Stein lost two houses and several stables, which 
latter were very numerous in all these villages. The 
total loss of property of different kinds, as houses, cows, 
horses, goats, sheep, &c. sustained on this occasion, has 
been estimated at 120,000/. sterling. In the villages 
which were overwhelmed, not an individual escaped. 
More than 1000 persons were the victims of this disas- 
ter. Thirteen travellers were on their way from Arth 
to Schweitz, of whom the foremost nine perished, and 
the remaining four escaped, being about 40 paces be 
hind them. 

About 20 years ago General Pfyffer foretold this 
catastrophe, from his particular knowledge of the moun- 
tain. There wasa sea of water above Spietzflue, which 
for several years had undermined the rock, and, ina 
cavern of great depth beneath, the waters were ingulf- 
ed. The quantity of water which fell during the pre- 
ceding years, tended to hasten the approach of this me- 
lancholy event, and the rains of some weeks before, 


decided tlie fate of this mountain. 


‘ScuweEi7Tz, a town of Switzerland, and capital of the 
canton of fhe same name, is seated near the Waldstatter 
sea 
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weitz sea, on the slope of a hill, and at the bottom of two 
I high, sharp, and rugged rocks, called the Schweitzer 
maphy: Yahuem. ‘The church is an edifi¢e both large and mae- 
' _ im | D > 
nificent. It is 10 miles south-east of Lucerne. E. Long. 
e900. N. Lat. 46..55. | ; 

) SCHWENKFELDIA, agenusof plants belonging to 
the pentandria class ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing with those that are doubtful. See Botany Index. 

SCHWENKIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
diandria class. See Botany Index. 

| SCHWINBURG, atown of Denmark, on the south 

| coast of the island of Funen, opposite to the islands of 

| Arroa and Langeland. E. Long. 10. 30. N. Lat. 55. 10. 

SCIACCA, anciently called Therma Selinuntia, in 

Sicily, derives its present denomination from the Ara- 

bic word Scheich. It is a very ancient place, being 

| mentioned in the account of the wars between the 
Greeks and Carthaginians, to the latter of whom it 

| belonged. It is defended by ancient walls and the 
| castle of Luna. It stands upon a very steep rock, 

. hanging over the sea, and excavated in every direction 

' into prodigious magazines, where the corn of the neigh- 

bouring territory is deposited for exportation ; there is 
no harbour, but a small bay formed by a wooden pier, 
where lighters lie to load the corn which they carry 
out about a mile to ships at anchor. 

The town is irregularly but substantially built, and 
contains 13,000 inhabitants, though Amico’s Lexicon 
Lopographicum says the last enumeration found only 

9484. lis accounts do not take in ecclesiastics, and 

| several denominations of lay persons. 

SCIAINA, a genus of fishes belonging to the order 
thoracici. See IcutTuvotocy Indec. 

SCIAGRAPHY, or Scrocrartiry, the profile or ver- 

| tical section of a building, used forshowing the inside ofit. 

‘ 


a DESIRE of amusement and relaxation is natural 
ty of toman. The niind is soon fatigued with contem- 
me plating the most sublime truths, or the most refined spe- 
“culations, while these are addressed only to the under- 
standing. In philosophy, as-in polite literature, we 
must, to please and secure attention, sometimes address 
ourselves to the imagination or to the passions, and thus 
combine the agreeable with the useful. For want of 

this combination, we find that pure mathematics (com- 
prehending arithmetic, geometry, algebra, fluxions, &c.), 
notwithstanding their great and acknowledged utility, 

are studied but by few; while the more attractive 
sciences of experimental philosophy and chemistry, are 
amost universally admired, and seldom fail to draw 

| crowds of hearers or spectators to the lectures of their 
professors. The numerous striking phenomena which 
these latter sciences present to our senses, the splendid 
experiments by which their principles may be illustrat- 

ed, and the continual application which they admit, of 

those principles and experiments to the affairs of com- 

mon lite, have a powerful influence on the imagination ; 

fix and keep alive the attention ; excite the passions of 

joy, terror or surprise ; and gratify that love of the mar- 
vellous which nature has implanted in the human mind. 


Even the more abstruse subjects of pure mathematics, 


Vor. XVIII. Part I. 


ScIAGRAPIIyY, in Astronomy, &c. is a term made use Sciagraphy. 


of by some authors for the art of finding the hour of the 


day. or night, by the shadow of the sun, moon, stars, &c. : 


SCIATICA, the H1e-Gout. See MEDICINE Jndex. 

SCIENCE, im Philosophy, denotes any doctrines de- 
duced from self-evident principles. 

Sciences may be properly divided as follows: 1. The 
knowledge of things, their constitutions, properties, and 
operations: this, in a little more enlarged sense ‘of the 
word, may be called Que, or natural philosophy ; the 
end of which is speculative truth. See Pui osopiy 
and Prysics.—2. The skill of rightly applying these 
powers, xeexrixn: The most considerable under this 
head is ethics, which is the seeking out those rules and 
measures of human actions that lead to happiness, and 
the means to practise them (see Mora PutLosopiiy); 
and the next is mechanics, or the application of the 
powers of natural agents to the uses of life (see Me- 
cHuanics.)—3. The doctrines of signs, cxpessmrixe; thre 
most usual of which being words, it is aptly enough 
termed logic. See Locic. | 

This, says Mr Loeke, seems to be the most general, 
as well as natural, division of the objects of our under- 
standing. For a man can employ his thoughts about 
nothing but either the contemplation ofthings themselves 
for the discovery of truth ; or about the things in his 
own power, which are his actions, for the attainment of 
his own ends; or the signs the mind makes use of both 
in the one and the other, and the right ordering of them 
for its clearer information. Al] which three, viz. things 
as they are in themselves knowable, actions as they de- 
pend on us in order to happiness, and the right use of 
signs in order to knowledge, being toto ceclo: different, 
they seem to be the three great provinces of the intellec. 
tual world, wholly separate and distinct onefrom another 


SCIENCE, AMUSEMENTS OR RECREATIONS OF. 


especially arithmetic and geometry, may be sometimes 
enlivened by amusing examples and contrivances; and 
are found the more pleasing, in proportion as they are 
susceptible of such elucidation. 

These experimental contrivances, and useful appli- 
cations to the purposes of common life, constitute 
what we may term the Amusements or Recreations of 
Science. They have very properly been denominated 
rational recreations, as they serve to relax and unbend 
the mind after long attention to the cares of business, 
or to severer studies, ina manner more rational, and 
often more satisfactory, than those frivolous pursuits 
which too often employ the time, and injure the health 
of the rising generation. 


i f this work we | : 
In the preceding volumes of this work we have sup- Opject ana 
plied our readers with many examples of sczentific re- plan of this 
creation. ‘Thus, the articles LEGERDEMAIN and Py- article. 


ROTECHNY may be regarded as entirely of this nature ; 
and in the experimental parts of CureMistry, Exxrcs 
TRiciITy, GALVANISM, and MAGNETISM; in the ar- 
ticles Acoustics, HyprRopynaMics, Mercianics, 
Optics, and its correlative divisions, CATorpTrics, D1i- 
OPTRICS, PERSPECTIVE, and MicroscoreE; in PNrv- 
MATICS and AEROSTATION, we have related a variety 
of interesting experiments, i described many ingeni- 

3. | } ous 
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AMUSEMENTS OF SCIENCE. 


recourse for an explanation of the principles of these  Recrrs 


ous contrivanees, calculated both for instruction and 
amusenient. It is the object of the present article to 
bring these under one point of view, and to add a few 
of the nore curious or useful experiments and contriv- 
ances which could not before be conveniently introdu- 
ccd. In particular, we propose to explain some of those 
scientific deceptions which have excited so much interest 
and admiration, aud to describe several useful philoso- 
phical instruments, which either are of very late inven- 
tion, or have been overlooked in the preceding parts of 
the work. We shall thus be enabled to supply several 
deficiencies (otherwise unavoidable), and shall render the 
present article a sort of general index or table of re- 
ference to the various subjects of scientific amusement 
which are dispersed through the Encyclopedia. 

For greater convenience, and more easy reference to 
preceding articles, we shall arrange the sections under 
which the varions amusements of science may be redu- 
ced, in alphabetical order, according to the series of the 
principal mathematical and philosop! ical treatises. Thus 
the article will be divided into 13 sections, comprehend- 
ing the recreations and contrivances that relate to A- 
cousTIcs, ARITHMETIC, ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, 
Exvecrricity, GaLvAnisM, GEoGRAPHY, GEOMETRY, 
Hypropynamics, Magnetism, Mrecuanics, Oprics 
and PNEUMATICS. 

It must not be supposed, from the title of this ar- 
ticle, that the subjects which we are here to discuss 
are puerile or trifling. They will be such as are best 
calculated to excite the attention, quicken the inge- 
nuity, and improve the memory of our young readers, 
and they will be similar to. those pursuits which have 
employed the lighter hours of some of the most distin- 
guished philosophers and mathematicians. The names 
af Bacon, of Boyle, of Newton, of Desaguliers, of Oza- 
pam, of Montucla, and of Hutton, stamp a value on 
the recreations of science, aud prevent us from con- 
sidering them as frivolous or tziffing. 

The subject of scientific recreations must be regarded 
as entirely modern, as, previous to the era of Lord 
Bueon, philosophers were much more attached to rigid 
demonstration and metaphysical reasoning, than to ex- 
perimental illustration. Much niay be found on these 
subjects in the works of Lord Bacon and Mr Boyle ; 
but the earliest collection of scientific amusements which 
deserves notice, is the work of Ozanam, entitled Récré- 
ations Mathématiques et Physiques, published in 1692, 
in 2 vols 8vo, and afterwards several times republished 
with improvements and additions; till it was enlarged to 
A vols.8vo. This work was soon translated into most of 
the modern languages, and was given. to the English 
reader by: Dr Hooper, under the title of Rational Re- 
creations, first published; we believe, in.1774, andagain 
in 1783, in 4 vols 8vo. The original work of Ozanam 
has been lately recomposed and: greatly improved: by 
M. Montucla, and atranslation.of this improved.edition 
into English was published in 1803, in-4 vols.8vo, by 
Dr Charles Hutton. In this. Engtish edition, the work 
is much better adapfed than in auy former copy, to the 
English reader, and is enriched by sonie of the latest 
improvements in natural. philosophy. and chenustry. 

It. may not. be: improper to add, to this notice of 
warks on:the amusements of science, a list of the best 
popular.treatises on natural and experimental philosophy 
and chemistry, to which our younger readers may have 


sciences, if they should find some of the articles in this tions in. 
Oustics, 


Encyclopedia too abstruse or too mathematical. 


To young people who have never read any work on” 


these sciences, we may recommend Mr Joyce's Scientific 
Dialogues, Dialogues on Chemistry, and Dialogues on the 
Microscope, and Mr Frend’s Evening Amusements. Af- 
ter attentively perusing these, they may enlarge their 
information by reading Brewster's edition of Ferguson's 
Lectures ; Nicholson’s Introduction to Natural Philoso- 
phy ; Gregory’s Economy of Nature; or Dr Young's 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy ; and Henry's Epitome 
of Chemistry, 8vo edition. 


Secr. ]. Recreations and Contrivanees relating to 
ACOUSTICS. 


In the article Acoustics, Vol. I. p. 159. we have a. 


related six amusing experiments and contrivances, and tions in / 


explained them on the principles of acoustics. 
are, the conversing statue, explained on the principle of 
the reflexion of sound; the communicative busts, and 
the oracular head, explained from the reverberation of 
sound; the solar sonata, the automaton harpsichord, and 
the ventose symphony, explained partly on the prin- 
ciples of acoustics, and partly on those of mechanics. 
We have now to explain a deception connected with 
the conveyance of sound, well known to many of our 
readers, hy the name of the invisible lady or invisible 
girl ; and to notice some curious figures assumed by 
sand or other light bodies on the surface of vibrating 
plates. 

Some years ago 


known philosopher of that name, exhibited in London, lady. 


and afterwards in niost of the large towns of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, the experiment of the invisible girl, 
The apparatus by means of which this experiment was 
conducted, and the principal circumstances attending. 
the exhibition, have been described by Mr Nicholson, 
in his Philosophical Journal, from which the following 
account is principally taken. 

In the middle of a large lofty room, in an old house, 
where, from the appearance of the wainscot, and other 
circumstances, there seemed to be no situation for pla» 
cing acoustic tubes or reflectors, was fixed a wooden 
railing, about 5 feet high, and as many wide, inclosing 
a square space. A perspective view of the apparatus 
is given at fig. 1. of Plate CCCCLXX, where A, Ay. 
A, A, represent the four upright posts. These posts 
were united by a cross rail near the top, BB, and by 
two or more similar rails at the bottom. The frame, 
thus constructed, stood upon the floor, and-from the top: 


of each of the four upright pillars proceeded a strong’ 
bended-brass wire a, a, a, a, so that they all met together 


at the top-e, where they were secured by a crown and: 
prince’s feather, or other ornaments. From these four 
wires was suspended a hollow copper ball, about a foot 
in diameter, by means of slight ribbons, so as to cut of 
all. possible communication with the frame. Round this 
bail were piaced four trumpets, at right angles to each 
other; @s represented at A, A, A, A, figs. 2.. having 
their mouths op ning externally. 

Such was.the apparent constraction of the apparatus, 
and it was pretended that there resided within the ball 
an invisibie lady, capable of giving answers to any ques- 
tions that were put to her, When a question was pro- 

7 posed, 


These coustics, 


6 
M. Charles, brother to the well- Invisible 


| 
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imagine that to produce fig. 5. it would be necessary —Reerea- 


von- osed, it was uttered in at the mouth of one of the 
. Artrimipcts, aud an answer immediately proceeded from 


stics. 


- 


~ 


all the trumpets, so distinctly loud as to be heard by 
an ear applied to any of them, and yet so distant and 
feeble, that it appeared to come from a very diminu- 
tive being. In this consisted the whole of the expe- 


‘yriment, except that the Indy could converse in several 


languages, sing, describe all that happened in the 
room, and display a fund of lively wit and accomplish- 
ment that adinirably qualified her to support the cha- 
recter she had undertaken. 

The principles on which this experiment is construct- 
ed are similar to those of the oracular Acad described un- 
der Acoustics; except that in the present deception, 
an artificial echo is produccd by means of the trumpets, 
and thus the sound is completely reversed, instead of pro- 
ceeding in its original direction. Fig.3. represents a sec- 
tion of the aparatus, and will explain the method by 
which the deception is effected. One of the posts A, A, 
as well as one-half of the hand-rail connected with it, is 
hollowed into a tube, the end of which opens on the inside 
of the rail, opposite the centre of the trumpet on that 
side, though the hole is very small, and is concealed by 
reeds or other mouldings. At the other end the tube 
communicates with a long tin pipe pp about half an inch 
in diameter, concealed below the floor of the room ff 
and passing up the wall to a large deal case, 4, almost si- 
milar to an inverted funnel, and large enough to contain 
the confederate, and a piano forte, on which tunes may 
be occasionally played. A small hole closed with glass 
is left through the funnel and side-wall of the room, as 
at h, so that the confederate niay have an opportunity of 
observing and commenting on any circumstances which 
may take place in the room. Thus, when any question 
is asked at one of the trumpets, the sound is conveyed 
through the communicating tubes into the funnel-shaped 
case, so as to be heard by the confederate, who then 
gives the answer, which in like mamer is conveyed 
through the tube below the floor to one of the trumpets, 
and is lieard, either from that, or any of the rest. 


On the Figures produced by Light Bodies on Vibrating 
Surfaces. 


About the year 1787, Dr Chladni of Wittemberg 

drew the particular attention of philosophers to the na- 
ture of vibration, by investigating the curves produced 
by the moving points of vibrating surfaces. It is found 
that if sand, or a similar substance, be strewed on the 
surface of an clastic plate, such as glass or the sonorous 
metals, and if the plate be made to vibrate, the sand 
will arrange itself on particular parts of the surface, 
showing that these pomts are not in motion. These 
figures arc often extremely curious, and may be varied 
according to the pleasure or address of the experimen- 
talist. Some of the more remarkable are represented 
at figs. 5, 6, 10, 1]. ‘ 
_ To produce these figures, nothing is necessary but 
to know the method of bringing that part of the sur- 
face which we wish not to vibrate into a state of rest; 
and of putting in motion that which we wish to vi- 
brate: on this depends the whole expertness of pro- 
dacing what are called vibration figures. 

‘Those who have never tried these experiments may 


J; we can produce fig. 13. 


to damp, in particular, every point of the part to be key 


FEF 


st tious in As 
‘ agen ~~ caustics. 
at rest, viz. the two concentric circles and the diameter, __ 


and to put in motion every part intended to vivrate.p;, 5, 
ow a’ 


This, however, is not the case; for we necd damp only 
the points @ and 8, and cause to vibrate cne part c, at 
the edge of the plate; for the motion is soon communi- 
cated to the other parts which we wish to vibrate, and 
the required figure will in this manner be produced. 
The damping may be best effected by laying hold of 
the place to be damped between the fingers, or by sup- 
porting it with only one finger. This will be more 


clearly comprehended by turning to fig. 8, where the Fig. & 


hand is represented in the position neccssary to hold 


the plate. In order to produce fig.6. we must hold the Fig. 6. 


plate horizontally, placing the thumb above at a, with 
the second finger directly below it; and besides this, we 
must support the point 4 on the under side of the plate. 
If the bow of a violin be then rubbed against the plate 
atc, there will be produced on the glass the figure 
which is delineated at fig. 6. 
supported or damped lies too near the centre of the 
plate, we may rest it on a cork, not too broad at the 
end, brought into contact with the glass in such a man» 
ner as to supply the place of the finger. It is conve- 
nient also, when we wish to damp several pomts at the 
circumference of the glass, to place the thumb on the 
cork, and to use the rest of the fingers for touching the 
part which we wish to keep at rest. For example, if 


When the point to be Fig. 6. 


we wish to produce fig. 7. on an elliptic plate, the larger Fig. 7. 


axis of which is to the less as 4 to 3, we must place the 
cork under c, the centre of the plate; put the thumb on 
this point, and then damp the two points of the edge p 
and g, as may be seen at fig. 8, and make the plate to 
vibrate by rubbing the violin bow against it atv. There 
is stil] another convenient method of damping several 
points at the edge when large plates are employed. 


Fig. 4. represents a strong square piece of metal a J, Fig. & 


a line in circumference, which ts screwed to the edge of 
the table, or made fast in any other manner; and a 
notch, about as broad as the edge of the plate, is-cut 
into one side of it by a file. We then hold the plate 
resting against tlus piece of metal, by two or more fin- 
gers when requisite, as at c and d, by which means the 
edge of the plate will be damped in three points d, c, e; 
and in this manner, by putting the plate in vibration at 


edge of a table may be used, instead of the piece of 
metal; but it will not answer the purpose so well. 

To produce the vibration at any required place, a 
conimon violin bow, rubbed with rosin, is the mest pro- 
per instrument to beemployed. The hair:must not be 
too slack, because it is sometimes necessary to press 
pretty hard on the plate, in order to produce the tone 
sooner. 

When we wish to produce any particular figure, we 
must first form it in idea upon the plate, in-erder that 
we may be able to.dctermine where a line-at rest, and 
where avibrating part, willoccur. Thegreatestrest will 
always be where two or more lines intersect each other, 
and such places must in particularbe-damped. For ex- 
ample, in fig. 9. we must damp the part 7, and stroke 


less ease, if ave hold the plate at 7, and stroke with the 
Su 2 bow 


In cases of necessity, the Fig. 15. 


with the bowinyp. Fig. 13.may be produced with no Fig. 18, 
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bow at f The strongest vibration seems always to be 
in that part of the edge which is bounded by a curve; 
for example, in figs. 10. and 11. at x. To produce 


Fig. 10, 11. these figures, therefore, we must rub with the bow at 


Fig. 5. 


* Phil. 
Mag. vol. 
ii, p. 589. 
8 
Ventrilo- 
qrism. 


nm, and not at 7. 

We must, however, damp not only those points 
where two lines intersect each other, but endeavour to 
support at ieast one which is suited to that figure, and 
to no other. For example, when we support a and 4, 
fig. 5, and rub with the bow at c, fig. 9. also may be 
produced, because both figures have these two points 
at rest. ‘To produce fig. 5. we must support with one 
finger the part e, and rub with the bow inc; but fig. 
9. cannot be produced in this manner, because it has 
not the point e-at rest. 

One of the greatest difficulties in producing the fi- 
gures, 1s to determine before-hand the vibrating and 
resting points which belong to a certain figure, and to 
no other. Hence, when we are not able to damp those 
points which distinguish one figure from another, if the 
violin bow be rubbed against the plate, several hollow 
tones are heard, without the sand forming itself as ex- 
pected. We must therefore acquire by experience a 
readiness, in being able to search out among these 
tones, that which belongs to the required figure, and 
to produce it on the plate by rubbing the bow against 
it. When we have acquired sufficient expertness in 
this respect, we can determine before-hand, with to- 
lerable certainty, the figures to be produced, and even 
the most difficult. It may be easily conceived, that 
we must remember what part of the plate, and in what 
manner we damped; and we may mark these points 
by scratching the plate with a piece of flint. 

When the plate has acquired the proper vibration, 
endeavour to keep it in that state for some seconds; 
which can be done by rubbing the bow against it se- 
veral times. By these means the sand will be more 
accurately formed. | 

Any sort of glass may be employed, provided its 
surface be smooth, otherwise the sand will fall into the 
hollow parts, or be thrown about irregularly. Com- 
mon glass plates, when cut with a stone, are very 


sharp on the edge, and would soon destroy the hair of 


a violin bow; for which reason the edge must be 
smoothed by a file, or a piece of freestone. 

We must endeavour to procure such plates as are 
uniformly thick, and of different sizes ; such as circu- 
lar ones from four to 12 inches in diameter. Sand 
too fine must not be employed. The plate must be 
equally bestrewed with it, and not too thickly, as the 
lines will then be exceedingly fine, and the figures 
will acquire'a better defined appearance. * 

The subject of ventriloquism, or that peculiar modi- 
fication of voice by which sounds are made to appear 
as coming from situations at a distance from the per- 
son who utters them, is a deception connected with the 
subject of acoustics. This deception we have already 
explained under PHysioLocy, N° 251, 254. 
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Arithmett. 
Sect. II. Recreations and Contrivances relating “—— 
to ARITHMETIC. — 


, . , 9 
Tne only amusements connected with this subject, Arithmes. 
of which we have already given an account, are those cal recres. 
contained under the head of Miscellaneous Perform-%™® 
ances in the 4th section of the article LEGERDEMAIN, 
the most curious of which is the method of discover- 
ing, by calculation, what person in a select party has 
put a ring on his finger, as well as the hand, the fin- 
ger, and the joint on which the ring is placed. We 
have also described the magic squares, and magic cir- 
cles, in vol. xvi. p. 354, et seg. A mechanical method 
of performing the principal arithmetical operations has 
been described under ABACUS. 


Lo perform a question in Simple Addition merely by 
knowing the first line. 


The question proposed may consist of five lines of Addition 
figures, of which the first and second lines are written performed — 
by the proposer, the third by the person to whom the — lint 
question is proposed, and the fourth and fifth alter. 2 
nately by the proposer and expounder ; but before the | 
second line is written, the expounder is to discover the 
sum in the following manner. To each digit of the first | 
line he adds 2, which gives as many digits of the sum 
as are contained in the first line of the question, and 
to these, 2 is to be prefixed on the left hand. To ac- 
commodate the question to this sum, when the proposer 
has written the second line, the expounder constructs 
the third by deducting each digit of this line from 10, 
so that his third line consists of the remainders. In. 
like manner the expounder constructs the fifth line by | 
remainders from the digits of the fourth line set down 
by the proposer, deducting the first digit on the right: 
hand from 12, and the rest from 10. The following 
example will illustrate the method of procedure. 

Suppose it be required to find the sum in a question 

of which the first line is 35726. Adding 2 to each of 
these digits, and prefixing 2 to the sum, we 
have forthe sum of the whale question257948. 35726 
Let us now suppose that the second linewrit- 21354 . 
ten by the proposer is 21354. To construct 89756 . 
the third line, the expounder subtracts 2,1, 13248 
3, 5, 4 each from 10; and the remainders 97864 
8, 9, 7, 5, 6, form the third line. Lastly, 
Suppose that the proposer’s next line, form- 257948 
ing the fourth, stands thus, 1, 3, 2, 4, 8. 
To find the last line, the expounder deducts 1, 3, 2, 45 
each from 10, and 8 from 12, by which he obtains 9, 
7, 8, 6, 4; and it is evident that the addition of these 
five lines produces the sum originally set down from 
the first line only. ° 

N. B. It is essential to the performance of this ques- 
tion, that none of the digits written by the proposer 
be ciphers (a.) 


Most 


a eeemnael 


(a) Though it is not our intention in the present article, to explain all the experiments and contrivances. so 
fully as to leave nothing to the ingenuity of the reader, we may remark, with respect to the present question, that 
as the obtained sum is derived merely from the first line of figures, all below this must be so contrived as to pro- 
duce by their addition a line in which all the digits are 2’s. Accordingly, it will be found that the addition of the 


first 
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if 
aetie Most of our readers are well acquainted with the 
s question in multiplication respecting the price ofa horse 
‘ from successively doubling a farthing as often as there 
' 


are nails in the horse’s shoes. (See Montucla’s Recrea- 
tions by Hutton, vol. i. or Sandford and Merton, vol.i.) 
The following question is of a similar nature, but ap- 
pears still more surprising. 

A courtier having performed some very important ser- 
wice to his sovereign, the latter wishing to confer on him 
a suitable reward, desired him to ask whatever he thought 
proper, promising that it should be granted. The cour- 
tier, who was well acquainted with the science of num- 
bers, requested only that the monarch would give him a 
quantity of wheat equal to that which would arise from 
one grain doubled 63 times successively. What was the 

value of the reward ? 

The origin of this problem is related in so curious a 
manner by Al-Sephadi, an Arabian author, that it de- 
serves to be mentioned. A mathematician named Sessa, 
says he, the son of Daher, the subject of an Indian 
prince, having invented the game of chess, his sovereign 

was highly pleased with the invention, and wishing to 
confer on him some reward worthy of his magnificence, 
desired him to ask whatever he thought proper, assuring 
him that it should be granted. The mathematician, 
however, asked only a grain of wheat for the first square 
of the chess-board, two for the second, four for the 
third, and so on to the last or 64th. The prince at first 
was almost incensed at this demand, conceiving that it 
' _was ill suited to his liberality, and ordered his vizir to 
comply with Sessa’s request ; but the minister was much 
astonished when, having caused the quantity of corn 
necessary to fulfil the prince’s order to be calculated, 


_ 


he found that all the grain in the royal granaries, and 
that even of all his subjects, and in all Asia, would not 
be sufficient. He therefore inforined the prince, who 
sent for the mathematician, who candidly acknowledged 
lis inability to comply with his demand, the ingenuity 
of which astonished him still more than the game which 
he had invented. , 

To find the amount of this prodigious reward, to pay 
which even the treasury of a mighty prince was insuffi- 
cient, we shall proceed most easily by way of geometri- 

: cal progression, thougl: it might be discovered by com- 
mon multiplication and addition. It will be found by 
calculation, that the 64th term of the double progression, 
beginning with unity, is 9,223,372,036,854,775,808. 
But the sum of all the terms of a double progression, 
beginning with unity, may be obtained by doubling the 
last term and subtracting from it unity. The number, 
therefore,.of the grains of wheat equal to Sessa’s de- 
mand, will be 18,446,744,073,709,551,615. Now, if 
a. standard English pint contain 9216 grains of whieat, 
a gallon will contain 73,728; and, as eight gallons 
make one bushel, if we divide the above result by 8 
times 73,728, we shall have 31,274,997,412,295 for 
the number of the bushels of wheat necessary to dis- 
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charge the promise of the Indian king: and if we sup- Anthmeti- 
pose that one acre of land be capable of producing in pal scutes 
one year, 30 bushels of wheat, to produce this quantity a 
would require 1,042,499,913,743 acres, which make 
more than 8 times the surface of the globe; for the dia- 
meter of the earth being supposed equal to 7930 miles, 
its whole surface, comprehending Jand and water, will 
amount to very little more than 126,437,889,177 square 
acres. . 

If the price of a bushel of wheat be estimated at 
10s. (it is at present, August 1809, 12s. 6d. per bush- 
el), the value of the above quantity will amount to 
15,637,498,706,1472. 10s. ; asum which, in all proba- 


bility, far surpasses all the riches on the earth. * * Hitton’s 


Recreae 
tions, vol.i. 


To discover any Number thought of. 
12 

Of this problem there are several cases, differing To tell a 
chiefly in complexity of operation. number ; 

I, Desire the person who has thought of a number, ‘pie 
to triple it, and to take the exact half of that triple if it 
be even, or the greater half if it be odd. Then desire 
him to triple that half, and ask him how many times 
that product contains 9; for the number thought of. 
will contain double the number of nines, and one more 
if it be odd. 

Thus, if 4 has been the number thought of, its triple 
will be 12, which can be divided by 2 without a re- 
mainder. The half of 12 is 6, and if this be multiplied 
by 3, we shall have 18, which contains 9 twice, the 
number will therefore be 4 equal twice 2, the number 
of nines in the last product. 

II. Bid the person multiply the number thought of 
by itself; then desire him to add unity to the number 
thought of, and to multiply that sum also by itself; in. 
the last place, ask him to tell the difference of those two 
products, which will certainly be an odd number, and 
the least half of it will be the number required. 

Let the number thought of be 10, which multiplied 
by itself gives 100; in the next place 10 increased by 1 
is 11, which multiplied by itself makes 121, and the 
difference of these two squares is 21, the least half of 
which being 10, is the number thought of. 

This operation might be varied in the second step 
by desiring the person to multiply the number by it- 
self, after it has been diminished by unity, and then-to 
tell. the difference of the two squares, the greater half. 
of which will be the number thought of. 

Thus, in the preceding example, the square of the 
number thought of is 100, and that of the same, num- 
ber, subtracting 1, is 81; the difference of these is I9, 
the greater half of which, or 10, is the number thought 
of. 

III. Desire the person to add to the number thought’ 
of its exact half if it be even, or its greater half it it be 
odd, in order to obtain a first sum; then bid him add: 
to this sum its exact half, or its greater half, according 

as 


eee eee 


first right-hand column produces 22, and that of all the rest 20, which, with the addition of the 2 carried, sup- 
plies the other 2’s in the line. From this it is evident, that though, for more easy illustration, we have given. 
a@ question containing only five lines; seven, nine, or any unequal number may be- employed, constructing the 


seventh, ninth, &c. on similar principles. 
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Arvithmeti- ag jt is even or odd, to have a second sum, from which 
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the person must subtraet the double of the number 
thought of. ‘Then desire him to take the half of the 
remainder, or its less halfaf it be an odd number, and 


continue halving the half til:he eomes to unity. When 


this is-dene, count how many subdivisions have been 
made, and ‘forthe first division retain two, for the se- 


cend 4, for the third 8, and so:of the rest, in double 


proportion. It is here neeessary to observe, that 1 must 
be added for each time that the least -half was taken, 
beeause, by taking the least half, one always remains ; 
and that 1 only must be retained when no subdivision 
could be made ; for thus you will have the number the 
halves ‘of the halves of which have been taken; the 
quadruple of that number then will be the number 
‘thought of, ‘in case it was not necessary at the begin- 
ning to take the greater half, which will happen only 
when the number thought of is evenly even, or divi- 
sible by 4; but if the:greater half has been taken at 
the first division, 3 must be subtraeted from the above 
quadruple, or only 2 if the greater half has been taken 
at the second division, or 5 if it has been taken at each 
of the two divisions, and the remainder then will be 
the number thought of. 

Thus, if the number thought of has been 4; by add- 
‘ing to it its half, we shall have 6 ; and if to this we add 
its half, 3, we shall have 9; if 8, the double of the 
number thought of, be subtraeted, there will remain 1, 
which cannot be halved, because we have arrived at 
unity. For this reason, we must retain 1; and the 


-quadruple of this, or 4, will be the number thought 
cof, 


LV. Desire the person to take 1 from the number 
thought of, and to double the remainder ; then bid him 
take 1 from this double, and add to it the number 
thought of. Having asked the number arising from this 
addition, add 3 to it, and the third of the sum will be 
the number required. | 

‘Let the number thought of be 5; if 1 be taken from 
it, there will remain 4, the double of whieh 8, being 
diminished by 1, and the remainder 7 being inereased 
by 5, the number thonght of, the result will be 12; if 
to this.we add 3, we shall have 15, the third part of 
whieh, 5, will be the number required. 

V. Desire the person to add 1 to the triple of the 
number thought of, and to multiply the sum by 3; 
then bid him add to this product the number thought 
of, and the result will be a sum, from which if 3 be sub- 
tracted, the remainder will be double of the number re- 
quired. If3 therefore be taken from the last sum, and 
if the eipher on the right be cut off from the remainder, 
the other figure will indicate the number sought. 

Let the number thought of be 6, the triple of which 
is 18, and if unity be added it makes 19; the triple of 
this last number is 57, and if 6 be added it makes 63, 
from which if 3 be subtracted the remainder will be 60 ; 
now, if the cipher on the right be cut off, the remain- 
ing figure 6 will be the number required. 

VI. Among the various methods contrived for dis- 
covering numbers thought of, we have seen none more 
ingenious than the following, which was lately commu- 
nieated to us. This is a sort of puzzle, eonsisting of 
six slips of paper or pasteboard, on whieh are written 
uumbers as expressed in the following columns. 


The six slips being thus prepared, a person is to think 


of any one of the numbers which they contain, and to. 


give to the expounder of the question those slips which 


eontain the number thought of. To diseover this num- 


ber, the expounder has nothing to do but to add toge- 
ther the numbers at the top of the columns put into his 


hand. ‘Their sum will express the number thought-of. 
Example. Thus, suppose we think of the number 


14. We find that this nuniber is in three of the slips, 


viz. those marked B, C,.and D, which are therefore. 
given to the expounder, who on adding together 2, 4, _ 


and 8, obtains 14, the number thought of. 

This trek .may be varied in the following manner. 
Instead .of giving to the expounder the slips eontaining 
the number thought of, these may be kept back, and 
these in whieh the number does not occur be given. 
In this ease the expounder must add together, as be- 
fore, the numbers at the top of the columns, and sub- 
tract their sum from 63; the remainder will be the 
number thought of. 

Example. Taking again the former number 14, the 
slips in which this is not eontained are those marked 
A, ik, and F. Adding together 1, 16, and 32, the ex- 


pounder has 49, which subtracted from 63, leaves 14, 


the number thought of as before. | 


The slips containing the columns of numbers are’ 
| usually 
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nomi-ysually marked with letters on the back, and not above 
veere®the columns, as we have expressed them. This ren- 
"ders the deception more complete, as the expounder 
of the question, knowing before-hand the number at 
the top of each column, has only to examine tlie let- 
ters at the back of the slips given him, when he per- 
forms the problem without looking at the numbers, 

and thus renders the trick more extraordinary. 
Towards explaining the principles on which this 
puzzle has been constructed, we may remark, 1. That 
each column may be divided into sets of figures ; those 
of each column consisting of as many figures as are re- 
presented by the number at the head of the column, one 
ficure in each set in the column marked 1; two in that 
rarked 2; fourinfour, &c. 2. That after each parcel 
there is a blank of as many figures as that parcel consists 
of, counting in a regular series from the last number of 
the parcel. 3. That the numbers of each parcel are in 
arithmetical progression, while those at the head of the 
columns are in geometrical progression. 4. That the 
first scts of all the columns taken together in regular 
series, compose the whole series of numbers in the co- 
lumns from | to 63, and are consequently the most in- 
portant, as any number thought of must be found in 
only one of these sets. 5. That the sum of all the terms 
of the geometrical progression is equal to the last or 
highest term of ihe arithmetical progression 63, and is 
also equal to the double of the last term of the geo- 

metrical progression diminished by unity. 

- Having premised these remarks, we shall not proceed 
farther than to hint, that, in constructing this ingenious 
puzzle, the author appears to have employed the proper- 
ties of eeometrical progressions, and their relations to a- 
rithmetical progressions, for which see the article Senixs, 

To render these columns more portable, they may 
each be divided into three or more, and written on 
small cards, marked at the back with letters. In this 
form thic first figure of the first column must be em- 
ployed, like the first figure at the head of the slips; 
or the better to disguise the contrivance, the figures 
of each column may be placed in a confused order, 

3 and the letters alone employed. 

Mr William Frend, well known as the author of the 

‘& netic, Evening Amusements, has rendered an important ser- 
| vice to the rising generation, by the publication of his 

Tangible Arithmetic, or the Art of Numbcring made 

easy, by means of anarithmetical toy. The toy which 

forms the basis of this method of numbering, is similar 
to what. has been called the Chinese board, which is ex- 
plained in the fourth volume of Mr Frend’s Evening 
Amusements. ‘This toy is so constructed as to be ca- 
pable of expressing any number as far-as 16,666,665, 
and is capable of performing a great variety of arith- 
metical operations, merely by moving a few balls. The 
author gives a variety of simple instances and amusing 
games, by which the first four rules of*arithmetic may 
be explained and illustrated. The whole contrivance 
is very ingenious, and well deserves the attention of 
mothers and: all teachers: of children.. 


ei Secr. III. Recreations and Contrivances relating 
+ ectea- to ASTRONOMY: 


Many scientific recreations may be dcrived from 
astronomy, and some of these haye already been noticed 


y 


in our treatise on that subject. Among the most use- Astronom 
ful of the astronomical amusements, however, is the ¢! Recrea 
method of discovering the several stars that compose, |. 
the constellations ; and this we shall here explain. 13 

Before we can become acquainted with the stars that Methed cf 
compose the constellations, we must be provided with learning 
accurate celestial charts, or a good planisphere, of such Sarncel 
asize that stars of the first and second magnitudes can — 
be readily distinguished on.it. Having placed before 
us one of these charts, as that contammg the north pole, 
or that part of the planisphere which contains the nor- 
thern hemisphere, first find out the Great Bear, com 
monly called Charles’s wain (Plate CCCCLAXI. fig. Fig. 14 
14.). It may be easily known, as it forms one of the 
most remarkahle groupes in the heavens, consisting of 
several stars of the second magnitude, four of which 
are arranged in such a manner as to represent an irre- 
cular square, and the other three a prolongation in the 
form of a very obtuse scalene triangle. Besides, by 
examining the figure of these seven stars, as exhibited. 
in the chart, we shall easily distinguish those in the 
heavens which correspond to them. When we have 
made ourselves acquainted with these seven: principal 
stars, we examine on the chart the configuration of 
the neighbouring stars, which belong to the Great: 
Bear ; and thence learn to distinguish the other less 
considerable stars which compose that constellation. 

After knowing the Great Bear, we may- easily. pro- 
ceed to the Lesser Bear ;: for notliing will be necessary 
but to draw, as may be secn in fig. 15. a straight line Fig,.13- 
through:the two anterior stars of the square of the 
Great Bear, or the two fartlicst distant fron the tail ; 
this line will pass very near the polar star, a'star of 
the second magnitude, and the only one of that size 
in a pretty large space. Ata little distance from it, 
there are two other stars of the second and third mag- 
nitudes, which, with four more of a less size, form a 
figure somewhat similar to that of the Great Bear, but 
smaller. This is what-is ealled the Lesser: Bear ; and: 
we may learn, in the same manner as before, to dis- 
tinguish the stars which compose it.. | 

Now if a straight line be drawn through those stars 
of the Great Bear, nearest to the tail, and through the 
polar star, it will conduct us to a very remarkable 
group of five stars arranged nearly in this form M 
(see fig. 16.). These are the constellation cf Cas- Fig. 16, 
siopeia, in which a very brilliant new star appeared in. 
1572; though soon after it became fainter, and at 
length disappeared. 

If a line, perpendicular to the above lime, be next. 
drawn through this constellation, it will conduct, on the 
one side, to a very beautiful star called Algend, which 
is in the back of Perseus ; amd in the other, to the con- 
stellation of the Swan (fig. 17.), remarkable by a star of Fig. 17. 
the first magnitude. Near Perseus is the brilliant star 
of the Goat. called-Capella, which is of the first mags 
nitude, and forms part’ of the constellation of Auriga. . 

After this, if a straight line be drawn through the 
last two stars of the tal of the Great Bear, we shall: 
come to the neighbourhood of Areturus, one of the- 
most brilliant stars in the. heavens, whieh -forms part. 
of the constellation of Bootes (fig. 18.):: 

In this manmer we may successively employ the know< 
ledge which we have obtained of the stars of one con-: 
stellation, to enable us to find out the neighbouring 
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We shall not enlarge further on this method ; 
or it may be easily conceived, that we cannot proceed 
in this manner ‘through the whole heavens; but any 
person of ingenuity may thus in the course of a few 
nights, learn to know a great part of the heavens, or 
at any rate the principal stars and constellations. 

In the article Astronomy we have described the 
usual instruments for ascertaining the situation, dis- 
tances, &c. of the heavenly bodies. We must here 
add an account of an ingenious instrument for finding 
the rising and setting of the stars and planets, and 
their position in the heavens. This instrument is call- 
ed an astrometer, and was originally invented by M. 
Jurat. An improved astrometer has been lately con- 
trived by Dr David Brewster, and is thus described by 
him in Nicholson’s Journal for May 1807, vol. xvi. 

‘s This astrometer, representedin Plate CCCCLXXI. 


fig. 19. consists of four divided circumferences. The in- 


nermost of these is moveable round the centre A, and is 
divided into 24 hours, which are again subdivided into 
quarters and minutes, when the circle is sufficiently large. 
Thesecond circumference is composed of four quadrants 
of declination, divided by means of a table of semidiur- 
nal arcs, adaptcd to the latitude of the place. In order 
to divide these quadrants, move thehorary circle, so that 
12 o’clock noon may be exactly opposite to the index 
B: then since the star is in the equator, and its de- 
clination 0, when the semidiurnal arc is VI hours, the 
zero of the scales of declination will be opposite VI. VI.; 
and as the declination of a star is equal to the colatitude 
of the place, when its semidiurnal arc is 0, or when it 
just comes to the south point of the horizon, without 
rising above.it, the degree of declination at the ‘other 
extremity of the quadrant, or opposite AII. XII., will 
be the same as tlie colatitude of the place, which in the 
present case is 39°, the latitude of the place being sup- 
posed 51° north. The intermediate degrees of declin- 
ation are then to be laid down from a table of semi- 
diurnal arcs, by placing the degree of declination op- 
posite to the arc to which it corresponds; thus the 10° 
of south declination must stand opposite VY" 13’ in the 
afternoon, and VI* 47’ in the morning, because a de- 
clination of 10° south gives a semidiurnal arc of V*" 13’. 
When the scales of declination are thus completed, the 
instrument is ready for showing the rising and setting of 
the stars. For this purpose move the horary circle till 
the index B points to the time of the star's southing ; 
thus, opposite to the star’s declination to the scale C, if 
the declination is south, or in the scale D if it is north; 
will be found the time of its rismg above the herizon ; 
and the degree of declination on the scales E and F, 
according as it is south or north, will point out on the 
horary circle the time of the star setting. If the rising 
of the star is known from observation, bring its declin- 
ation to the time of its rising on the circle of hours, 
and the index B will pomt out the time at which it 
passed the meridian ; and its declination on the oppo- 
site scale will dicate the time when it descends be- 
low the horizon. In the same way, from the time of 
the star setting, we may determine the time when it 
rises and comes to the meridian. © | 

‘“‘ The two exterior cireles are added to the astrome- 
ter, for the purpose of finding the position of the stars 
and planets in the heavens. ‘The outermost of these is 
divided into 360 equal parts ; and the other, which is a 


scale of amplitudes, is so formed, that the amplitude of Chemica 


any of the heavenly bodies may be exactly opposite the 

corresponding degree of declination in the adjacent cir- . 
cle. The degree of south declination, for instance, in 

the latitude of 51°, corresponds with an amplitude of 
15° 20’, consequently the 15° of amplitude must be 
nearly opposite to-the tenth degree of declination; so 
that by a table of amplitudes the other points of the 
scale may be easily determined. The astrometer is also 
furnished with a moveable index MN, which carries 
at its extremities two vertical sights mm, in a straight 
line with the centre A. The instrument being thus 

completed, let it be required to find the planet Saturn, 

when his declination is 15° north, and the time of his 
southing 3h 30’ in the morning. ‘Tlie times of his ris- 
ing and setting will be found to be 7* 15’, and 10° 45’, 

and his amplitude 24° north. Then shift the moveable 
index till the side of it which points to the centre is 
exactly above 24° of the exterior circle in the north- 


‘east quadrant, and when the line AB is placed in the 


meridian, the two sight holes will be directed to the 
point of the horizon where Saturn wal] be seen at 7h 15’, 
the time of his rising. The same being done in the 
north-west quadrant, the point of the horizon where 
the planet sets will likewisc be determined. In the 
same way the position of the fixed stars, and the other 
planets, may be easily discovered. 

“‘ If it is required to find the name of any particular 
star that is observed in the heavens, place the astrometer 
due north and south, and when the star is near the ho- 
rizon, either at its rising or setting. sluift the moveable 
index till the two sights point to the star. The sight 
of the index will then point out, on the exterior circle, 
the star’s amplitude. With this amplitude enter the 
third scale from the centre, and find the deciination of 
the star in the second circle. Shift the moveable horary 
circle till the time at which the observation is made be 
opposite to the star's declination, and the index B will 
point to the time at which it passes the meridian. ‘The 
difference between the time of the star’s southing, and 
12 o'clock noon, converted into degrees.of the equator, 
and added to the right ascension of the sun if the star 
comes to the meridian after the sun, but subtracted from 
it if the star souths before the sun, will give the right a- 
scension of thestar. With theright asccnsion and declin- 
ation thus found, enteratable of the right ascensions and 
declinations of the principal fixed stars, and you will dis- 
cover the name of the star which corresponds with these 
numbers. Themeridian altitudes of the heavenly bodies 
may always be found by counting the number of degrees 
between their declination and the index B. The astro- 
meter may be employed in the solution of various other 
problems ; but the application of it to other purposes is 
left to the ingenuity of the young astronomrer. ” 
Sect. IV. Recreations and Contrivances relating 

to CHEMISTRY. 


The experiments which illustrate the principles of Che 
Chemistry, afford abundant examples of scientific re- Recres-! 
We cannot here enter on this extensive field, 4" 


creations. 
as we have already illustrated the subject very fully un- 
der the article CuzemistRy. In the present section, 
therefore, we shall do little more than enumerate some 
of the most striking experiments, referring our readers 
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for 2 description and explanation of them, to the above 
article, and to the principal elementary works on mo- 
dern chemistry, especially the Epitome of Chemistry, 
by Dr William Henry (8vo edition), to which the fol- 
lowing enumeration will chiefly refer. 

Among the more curious and interesting experiments 
of chemistry, we may notice the combustion produced 
by wrapping zitrate of copper, slightly moistened, in a 
sheet of tz for! (Henry, p. 15.); the reflection of heat 
and cold from the surface of concave mirrors (CHEMIS- 
TRY, N° 170, or Henry, p. 28.); the artificial produc- 
tion of great degrees of cold, so as to freeze mercury 
and alcohol (CuEMIsTRy, 274, or Henry, p.36.); the 
experiments of Dr Herscliel, shewing that the sun emits 
rays which heat without illuminating ; others which i- 
luminate without heating ; and others which neither ¢/u- 
minate nor heat, but produce evident chemical changes 
(CurmMistRy, 172, or Henry, p.48.); the combustzon 
of charcoal, phosphorus, and iron wires, in oxygenous gas, 


_and more especially the combustion of metals in a com- 


. 


bined stream of oxygen and hydrogen gases (Henry, 
p- 60.) ; the explosion of hydrogenous and oxzygenous 
gases, and. consequent production of watcr (CHEMISTRY, 
$82, and Henry, p. 70.) ; the decomposition of water 
(CHEMISTRY, 384, or Henry, p. 78.); the effect of al- 
kahes and acids in changing the colour of blue vegetable 
infusions to green and red (Henry, p. 102.); the com- 
bustion produced by mixing zitric acid with essential 
oils, or other combustibles (CuEMIsTRY, 510, and 
Henry, p. 151.); the combustion produced by throw- 
ing- metallic particles into oxygenized muriatic acid gas 
(Henry, p. 181.); the deflagration of hyperoxygenized 
muriate of potash, with phosphorus and other combus- 
tibles (CiremistRy, 962, et seq. or Henry, p. 187.) ; 
the production of phosphorated hydrogen gas, by throw- 
ing phosphuret of lime into water, (Henry, p.197.); 
and the decomposition of metallic solutions, so as to 
procure the metals in a pure or metallic state. 

As these, last experiments are only incidentally no- 
ticed in the article Cuemistry, and in Dr Henry’s 
Epitome, we shall here describe two of the most curious 
instances of what have been called metallic vegetations. 
The first of these which we shall notice is called Ar- 
bor Diane, the tree of Diana, or the silver tree, as it is 
produced by decomposing asolution of silver, so that the 
silver is exhibited in the metallic statc, and in an arbo- 
rescent form. There are two methods of producing the 
arbor Diane, one byHomberg,and the other by Beaumé. 

According to Homberg’s method, an amalgam is to 
be formed by rubbing a quarter of an ounce of very 
pure mercnry, and half an ounce of fine silver reduced 
to leaves or filings, by triturating them together in a 
porphyry mortar, with an iron pestle. This amalgam 
is to be dissolved in four ounces of the purest nitric 
acid of a moderate strength, and the solution is to be 
diluted with about 24 ounces of distilled water. An 
ounce of this liquor is to be poured into a glass, and 
@ small piece of a similar amalgam of mercury and sil- 
ver, of the consistence of butter, is to be introduced. 
Soon after there may be seen rising from the ball of 
amalgam a multitude of small shining filaments, which 
visibly increase in number and size, and throw out 
branches, so as to form a kind of shrub. 

Beaumé’s method is as follows.—Six parts of a solu- 
tion of silver in nitric acid, and four of a solution of 
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mercury in the same acid, both in a state of satura- 
tion, arc to be mixed together, and a small quantity 
of distilled water to be added. This mixture it to be 
poured into a conical glass vessel, containing six parts 
of an amalgam made of seven parts of mercury and 
one of silver. At the end of some hours there will 
appear on the surface of the amalgam a metallic pre- 
cipitate in the form of a vegetation. 
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The other experiment which we have to describe is Tree of 


that of producing a leaden tree, which, as it may be 
performed on a large scale, and at a trifling expense, 
is preferable to the former. The metliod of effecting 
this decomposition which we have found most effectual, 
is the following. | 

Dissolve in distilled or pure rain water a quantity of 
acetate of lead (sugar of lead), not sufficient to saturate 
it ; viz. in the proportion of four scruples of the salt to 
the English pint of water. When the solution has be-. 
come clear, pour it into a cylindrical vessel, or a glass 
wine decanter of considerable size, and introduce into it: 
an irregular piece of pure bright zinc, suspended by a 
string, or a piece of brass wire. In the course of a few 
hours, the zinc will be covered with a dusky grayish 
mass, having the appearance of moss, and from this are 
gradually shot out plates or leaves of a brilliant metallic 
substance. Thesc will extend themselves towards the 
bottom of the vessel, and will form trunks, branches, and 
leaves, so as to resemble a leaden tree suspended by its 
roots from a mossy hill. In this way we have produced 
a vegetation that has nearly filled a cylindrical glass-jar 
of a foot in height, and four or five inches in diameter. 


Secr. V. Recreations and Contrivances relating to 
HLECTRICITY. 


lead. 


20 


Tue subject of electricity, like that of chemistry, Electrical 


affords ample room for scientific recreations. 
we have given a large collection in our treatise on 
ELEcTRIcITy, and shall here only enumerate the more 
striking experiments. 

These are, the phenomena produced by paper when 
excited by caoutchouc or Indian rubber (see ELectRI- 
city, Part I. Chap. 3.) ; the experiments of the dan- 
cing-figures, dancing-balls, illustrating electrical attrac- 
tion and repulsion ; the electrical orrery, and electrified 
cotton, illustrating the action of points ; the electrified 
spider the magic picture, electrical jack, self-moving 
wheel, spiral tube, luminous conductor, aurora borealis, 
electrified can and chain, and the thunder-house. 


Sect. VI. Amusements and Contrivances relating to 
GALV ANISM. 


Tue subject of galvanism, though so nearly allied to 


Of these recreations, 


9] 
Galvanic 


electricity, is capable of supplying still more extraordi- amuse- 


nary experiments, many of which arc often witnesse 
with surprise and admiration. Many of these have been 
related in our treatise of Galvanism. The most striking 
of these are, the muscular contractions produced in dead 
animals, especially those of Aldini (GALVANisM, N® 
35.); the combustion of charcoal (N° 42.); the defla- 
gration of metals (N° 43.); and the decomposition of 
water (N° 44.). The experiments on deflagrating the 
metals, and on other perfect conductors, succeed best. 
with a trough of very large plates of zinc and copper; 
but experiments on animal bodies, and other imperfect 
| + 4A conductors, 


d ments, 
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99 to GEOGRAPHY. 
eres Some of the problems on the globes, and the use of 
ei be 
thc, the anclemma engraved on Plate CCAXXYV. constitute 


the principal recreations and contrivances relating to 
geography. To these we shall add only an easy me- 
thod of approximating to the third problem on the 
terrestrial globe, (see GEoGRAPITY, N° 67.), namely, 
having the hour at any place given, to find what hour 
93 it is at other places on the earth. 
Geographi- Fig.20.consists ofan outer circle graduated at the edge 
eal horolo- ‘into 96 equal parts. representing the 24 hours and their 
‘ie. 90,  quarters.and is marked with two sets of hours from I. to 
oe" XII. each; the XII. at the top of the figure represent- 
ing noon, and the XII. at the bottom, midnight. The 
hours ou the right hand are of course those of the even- 
ing, and those on the left are morning hours. About 
the centre of this large circle there is moveable a cir- 
cular plate, having the figure of a globe in the middle, 
and having the circumference divided into 360 equal 
parts, comprehending so many degrees. The diameter 
marked 0, 180, represents the meridian of London. It 
has the names of the principal places on the earth mark- 
ed at its edge. Of these London is the principal, and 
is engraved in capitals. Now, by means of this contri- 
vance, if the time at any one of these placcs be given, 
we can find very nearly the time at the othcr places 
marked on the inner circle. Thus, suppose it is X. 
o’clock in the forenoon at London, to find the hour at 
the other places in the inner circle, place the word 
Lonpon opposite X. on the left hand ; then we shall 
find that at Rome it is a quarter before XI.; at Berlin 
it is about XI.; at Stockholm about 20 minutes after 
XI; at St Petersburgh it is noon; at Bombay it is near- 
ly III. in the afternoon ; at Pekin it is nearly VI. in the 
evening ; at Botany Bay it ts about VIII. in the even- 


cr) r ° ° ® e ° e 
ing; at New Zealand it is X. at night; at Mexico it is 


about II. in the morning; at Philadelphia it is V.; and 
24 at the Leeward Islands about VI. in the morning. 


oc The Abbé Gualtier has contrived a game, by which 
fospcniad he shows how geography may be taught to young peo- 


ple by means of a set of toys. This method appears 
to be very ingenious, and is much extoiled by those 
who are acquainted with it. As we have not been able 
to procure the apparatus, we cannot describe the me- 
25. thou, according to which the game is conducted. 


Edge- Mr Edgeworth proposes that geography should be 
monliie taught to young people by means of a large globe made 
globee, of silk, marked with the proper meridians and parallels, 
| to be occasionally inflated ; and that the places met with 
in reading should be laid down according to their pro- 
per longitudes and latitudcs as they occur. See Prac- 
tical Education, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 239. 
Secr. VIII. Lecreations and Contrivances relating 
: to GEOMETRY. 
6 4 
Geometri: From among the numerous problems which have 
oe been contrived by geometricians, we shall select.a few 


of the most simple and_curious, 
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To divide a Rectangular Gnomon into four equal and Sq 


similar Gnomons. 


tio nis. 
Suppose we havc the rectangular figure A, B, C, D, ___ 


om + 
a 


E, F. fig. 21. (a); it is required to divide it into four Fig. 21, 


equal and similar rectangular figures. 

On examining this figure, we find that the sides AB 
and BC are equal, and that if the sides AF and CD 
were produced, they would, by mecting, complete the 
square, of which the gnomon is evidently a part. The 
figure therefore forms three-fourths of asquare, and may 
be divided into three squares, AIITEF, EHBG, and 
DEGC. [ach of these squares may in like manner be 
divided into four, as represented by the dotted. lines. 
Thus we have the whole gnomon divided into 12 equal 
squares, and it is easy to see how from this division we 
may form four figures, each. constituting three-fourths of 
a square, and consequently similar to the original figure. 


From four unequal Triangles, of which three must be 
Right-angled, to form a Square. 


2a 


As the triangles with which this problem is usually To form 
performed, are generally made mechanically, by cutting square of 


them. from a square already formed, we shall for the 


four un- 
equal tri<. 


more easy solution, follow the same method in our first angles. 


illustration. 
ed into the four triangles E, F, G, H, of which E, F, 
and G, are evidently right-angled triangles, while H is 
a sealene triangle. 

If these triangles were separate, it would appear 
very difficult to unite them, so as to form a square. 
This may be done, however, by reflecting that three 
of the angles of the square must be formed by the angles 
of the right-angled triangles, so that these must first 
be placed as in the figure, while the scalene triangle 
fills up the vacant space, and by its most acute angle 
contributes with the most acute angles of the two other 
large triangles, to form the remaining right angle of 
the square. 

These triangles may be constructed geometrically;. 
without forming them immediately out ofa square. For 
this purpose the following proportions nay be employ- 
ed. Two of the right-angled triangles must. have one 
of the sides about the right angle of the same lengetli. 
in botli. The other side about the right angle may be 
in one, two-thirds of the first side in the same triangle,. 
while in the other it may be one-half. In the third, 
right-angled triangle, one of the sides containing the. 
right angle must, in the present case, be one-third, and 
the other one-half of the larger sidc containing the 
right angle in the two former triangles. Having these 
three triangles formed, the hypotlienuses of which are 
evidently determined by. the length. of the sides con- 
taining the right angles, we may easily construct the 
remaining triangle from the hypothenuses of the three 
triangles already formed, according to the 22d propo- 
sition of the first book of Luclid. 

To illustrate this by numbers, Ict us suppese that thie. 
side of the square to be formed is = four inches.. One 
of the triangles, as E, will have its longer side = four 
inches, its shorter, = three inches, and its hypothenuse. 
= five inches.. The second triangle, as F, will have its 

| longet 


(A) We have denominated this figure a gnomon, because it resembles, in its outline, that part of a parallelogrant. 
which is distinguished by the name of gnomon in the second definition of the second book of Euclid’s Elementse. 


The square A, B, C, D, fig. 22. is divid- Fig 22 


ria longer side = fonr inehes, its shorter = two inclies, 
seae Wd its hypothenuse = square root of 20 (4.472135) ; 
ms, and the third triangle, as G, will have its longer 
—_——/ Sitle = two inches, its shorter = one inch, and its ly- 
pothenuse = square root of 5 (2.236068): the sides 
of the remaining triangle will be respectively 5 inches, 
4.472135 inches, and 2.236068 inches. | 


To form a Square of five equat Squares. 


Divide one side of each of four of the squares, as 
A, 3, C, D, (fig. 23. N° 1, and 2) into two equal parts, 
and from one of the angles adjacent to the opposite 
side draw a straight line to the point of division; then 
cut these four squares in the direction of that line, by 
which means each of them will be divided into a tra- 
pezium and a triangle, as seen fig. 23. N°1. 

Lastly, arrange these four trapeziums and these four 
triangles around the whole square E, as seen fig. 23. 
N° 2, and you will have a square evidently equal to 
the five squares given. 


To describe an Ellipsis or Oval geometrically. 


odof The geometrical oval is a curve with two unequal 
, ae axes, and having in its greater axis two points so situat- 
’ ed, that if lines be drawn to these two points, from each 
point of the circumference, the sum of these two lines 

| will be always the same. See Conic SECTIONS. 
#y 24, Let AB (fig. 24.) be the greater axis of the ellipsis 
to be described ; and let ED, intersecting it at right 
angles, and divided into two equal parts, be the less- 
er axis, which is also divided into two equal parts.at C; 
from the point D asa centre, with a radius = AC, de- 
scribe an arc of a circle, cutting the greater axis in F 
and f; these two points are what are called the foci. 
Fix in each of these a pin, or, if you operate on the 
ground, a very straight peg; then take a thread ora 
cord, if you mean to describe the figure on the ground, 
having its two ends ticd together, and in length equal 
to the line AB, plus the distance Ff; place it round 
the pins or pegs Ff; then stretch it as seen at FG /, 
and with a pencil, or sharp-peinted instrument, make 
it move round from B, through D, A, and E, till it re- 
turn again to B. The curve described by the pencil 
on paper, or on the ground, by any sharp instrument, 
during a whole revolution, will be the curve required. 

This ellipsis is sometimes called the gardener’s oval, 
because, when gardeners describe that figure, they em- 
ploy this method. 

An oval figure approximating to the ellipse, may be 
described at one sweep of the compasses, by wrapping 
the paper on which it is to be described round a cylin- 
drical surface. Ifacircle be described upon the paper 
| thus placed, assuming any point as a centre, it is evi- 
dent that when the paper is extended on a plain surface, 

we shall have an oval figure, the shorter diameter of’ 
which will be in the direction of the axis of the cylin- 
der on which the oval was described. This figure, how- 
ever, is by no means an accurate oval, though it may 
serve very well as the border of a drawing, or for simi- 
9 lar purposes, where great accuracy is not required. 
In no science are amusing contrivances more requi= 
ae site to facilitate the progress of the young pupil than in 
| ule geometry. We are therefore disposed to regard, with 
ome. particular attention, every attempt to illustrate and ren~ 
der popular the elements of this science. We may say 
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with Mr Edgeworth, that though there is certainly no Geometri- 

royal road to geometry, the way may be renderedeasy » ee 

and pleasant by timely preparations for the journey. —_ 

Without some previous knowledge of the country, or of ——y—— 

its peculiar language, we can scarcely expeet that our 

young traveller should advance with faeility or plea- 

sure. Young people should, from their earliest years, 

be accustomed to what are commonly ealled the regular 

solids, viz. the tetrahedron, or regular four-sided solid: 

the cube, or regular six-sided solid ; the octahedron, or 

regular eight-sided solid; the dodeeahedron, or regular 

12-sided solid; and the icosahedron, or reguiar 20-sided 

solid. These may be formed of card or wood, and Mr 

Don, an ingenious mathematician of Bristol, has con- 

structed models of these and other mathematical figures,’ 

and explained them in an Essay on Mechanical Geome-* gee Egae- 

try. Children should also be accustomed to the figures worth’s ‘ 

in mathematical diagrams. To these should be added 22ct?cal 

their respective names, and the whole language of the — 

scince should be rendered as familiar as possible. * . 31 
We have lately met with a contrivance for render- Le Petit 

ing familiar to children the terms of geomctry by means Euclid. 

of an easy trick. This contrivance is called Le Petit Pes 

Euclid, and consists of two circular cards, which are 

represented at fig. 25. Plate CCCCLXXII, and fig. 26. 

Plate CCCCLXXIII. Each of these circles is divided 

into eight compartments, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 8, 

and within each compartment are represented several 

mathematical figures or diagrams. In the centre of 

the card represented at fig. 25. is the word question, 

and in that at fig. 26. the word answer. On the latter 

the figures are distinguished by numbers, referring to 

their explanations in the following table. 


ww 

29. The foci of an ellipse. ° 

50. Oetagon. 

31. Rhomboid. | 

$2. Equilateral triangle. * 

33. Pentagon. 

34. Spindle. 

35. A scalene triangle. - 

36. Parallelogram. | 

37. Obtuse-angled triangle. 

38. Dotted height. 

39. Hyperbola. 

4.0. Dotted conjugate dia- 
meter. 

41. Dotted hypothenuse. 

42. Dotted parameter. 

43. Rhombus. 

44. Dotted diameter. 

45. Dotted sine. 

46. An obtuse angle. 

4.7. Parabola. 

48. Cylinder. 

49. External angle. 

50. Dotted tangent. 

51. Straight line. 

52. Ellipsis. 

53. Dotted diagonal. 

54. Circle. 

55. Dotted transverse dia- 
meter. 


56. Prism. 


N°? 

1. The cone. 

2. Curve ime. 

3. Quadrant. 

4. A point. 

5. Dotted cosine. 

6. Dotted secant. 

7. Gabe. 

8. Pyramid. 

9. A perpendicular. 
10. Acute-angled triangle. 
11. Decagon. 

12. Hexagon. 

13. Square. 

14. Right-angled triangle. 

15. Sphere. | 

16. Circular segment. 

17. An angle. 

18. Dotted length. 

19. Paratlelopipedon. 

20. Dotted radius. 

21. A sector. 

22. Heptagon. 

23. The base. 

24. Dotted abscisse. 

25. Isosceles triangle. 

96. Dotted line subtend- 

ing an angle. 

27. Dotted ordinate. 

28, Enneagon, or regular 
9-sided figure. 


4A Q2 57. Dotted. 
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seq. we have described and explained the clepsydra Hydrostey, 


Geometri- NY? N° 
R = 57. Dotted versed sine. 62. A splierical frustum. 
“tions, 088+ Alternate angles. 63. Vertical or opposite an- 
Yeon 59. A semicircle. | gles. 


60.. Dotted chord. 64. An acute angle. 
61. A right angle. 

To form a trick with these cards, the teacher is to 
hold the question card, and the pupil the answer card. 
The teacher is to think of a figure in any one of his 
compartments, and to mention to the pupil both the 
mumber of the compartment in the question, and that 
in the answer card, on which the figure is found. The 
pupil is then to begin with the first or outmost diagram 
on the left hand of the compartment in his own card, 
where the figure thought on is said to be contained, 
and to count from this down the left-hand row towards 
the centre, and thence, if necessary, from the outmost 
diagram on the right hand of the same compartment 
towards the centre, till his counting reaches the number 
of the compartment in the question card, where the ti- 
gure was at first found. 

For example, let us suppose that the teacher thinks 
on a figure in the compartment of his card marked 2, 
and that he finds the same figure in the compartment of 
the answer card which is marked 6. ‘The learner be- 
ginning to count from the first figure on the left hand 
in his sixth compartment, viz. that marked 48, comes 
immediately to the figure marked 30, which is that 
thought of by the teacher, and proves to be an octagon. 
Again, if the figure thought on be found in the sixth 
compartmeut of the question card, and in the fifth of 
the answer card, the learner beginning with the figure 
marked 15, and passing successively to 22, 24, 57, and 
49, comes for his sixth place to 36, the figure thought 
of, which is a parallelogram. 

The design of this contrivance is ingenious ; but its 
execution, at least in the copy which we have seen, is 
extremely faulty. Many of the terms are misprinted, 
some of them inaccurate, and the explanation scarcely 
intelligible. We have endeavoured to rectify these de- 
fects, and trust we have succeeded. 


Sect. 1X. Recreations and Contrivances relating 
to FHYDRODYNAMICS. 


32 e ° 
Hydrostatic In our treatise on HypRropynamics, under which 
Recrea- . head we have included Hyprosratics and Hyprav- 
tions, 


Lics, we have described several entertaining experiments 
and useful contrivances, and explained them according 
to hydrostatical principles. Thus, at N° 49 and 50, 
we have explained: the Aydrostutic paradox, showing 
that the pressure on the bottoms of vessels filled with 
fluids does not depend on the quantity of fluid which 
they contain, but on its altitude; at N° 51, we have 
illustrated the upward pressure of fluids by the hydrosta- 
tic bellows; at N° 54 and 55. we have explained and 
illustrated the use of the syphon ; at N° 112 and 113, 
we have shown how capillary attraction and the attrac- 
tion of cohesion may be illustratcd by experiment ; in 
Chap. ILI. of Part III. we have described the various 
machines employed for raising water, such as pumps, 
fire engines, Archimedes’s screw, the Persian wheel, 
&c. and explained their action; at N° 355, we have 
described Bramah’s hydrostatic press, and at N° 356, eé 


with its varicties. The following amusing experiments 
are derived from Ozanam and Montucla. 


To construct a vessel which, when filled to a certain 


shall suffer the whole to escape when filled with the 
same fluid ever so little above that height. 


Let. there be a metallic vessel, as ABCD, fig. 27. Figo, 


divided into two parts by a partition F £ having in the 
middle a small round hole, as at M, to receive a tube 
MS, about two lines in diameter, so that the lower 
orifice M may descend a little below the partition. 
This tube is open at both ends, but is to be covered 
with another a little larger, closed at the top, and hav- 
ing on one side, at the bottom, an aperture, so that 
when water is poured into the vessel, it may force its 
way between the two tubes, and rise to the upper ori- 
fice S, of the inner tube. This mechanism must be 
concealed by a small figure of a man in the attitude of 
stooping to drink, which we may call Tantalus. This 
figure must have its lips a little above the orifice S. 
If water be poured into this vessel, so long at it does 
not ascend above the orifice S, it will be retained; but 
as soon as it gets above this orifice, so as to touch the 
lips of Tantalus, it will begin to run off, the tubes act- 
ing in the manner of a syphon, and carrying off the 
whole of the water into the lower cavity, which ought 
to have in its side, near the partition, a small aperture 
for allowing the air which it contains to escape, while 
tlie water supplies its place. . 
_ This machine may be rendered still more amusing by 
construeting the small figure of Tantalus in such a man- 
ner, that when the water has attained its utmost heighit, 
it shall cause the head of the figure to move, so that its 
lips may approach the fluid, thus representing the ges- 
tures of Tantalus endeavouring to catch the water ta 
queneh his thirst. | | 


To construct a vessel which, while standing upright, retains 
the liquor poured into it ; but if inclined, as for the 
purp»se of drinking, immediately suffers it to escape. 
Let a hole be pierced in the bottom or side of the 

vessel to which you are desirous of giving this proper- 

ty, and insert in it the longer branch of a syphon, the 
other extremity of which must reach nearly to the bot- 


tom, as seen fig. 28.; then fill the vessel with any li- Fig, 98, 


quor as far as the lower side of the bent part or the sy- 
phon ; it is evident that when inclined, and applied to 
the nouth, this movement will cause the surface of the 
water to rise above the bending, and from the nature 
of the syplion the liquor will begin to flow; and if the 
vessel] is not restored to its former position, will conti- 
nue doing so till it becomes empty. . 

This artifice might be concealed by means of a dou- 


n: 


3g 
height with any liquor, shall retain the liquor, but. antalus's 


ble cup, as appears at fig.29.; for the syphon abc, Fig. %. 


placed between the two sides, will produce the same ef- 
fect. If the vessel be properly presented to the person 
whom you are desirous of deceiving, that is to say, in 
such a manner as to make him apply his lips to the side 
4, the summit of the syphon, the inclination of the li- 
quor will cause it to rise above that summit, and it will 
immediately escape atc. ‘Those persons, however, whe 
are acquainted with the artifice will apply their lips tothe 


other side, and not meet with the same disappointment. 
Method 


| 
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psta- Method of constructing an hydraulic machine, in which inches wide, and four inches and a half long. Letthe Magnetic 
crea a bird appears to drink up all the water that spouts up box M be half an inch deep, and N two thirds of an Reerea- 


‘7 through a pipe, and falls into a basin. inch. ‘They must both open with hinges, and shut with | —_ 


J Let ABDC, fig. 30. be a vessel, divided into two 

\ parts by an horizontal partition EF; and let the upper 

cavity be divided into two parts also by a vertical par- 

tition GH. A communication is formed between the 

upper cavity BF, and the lower one EC, by a tube 

LM, which proceeds from the lower partition, and de- 

scends almost to the bottom DC. A similar commu- 

nication is formed between the lower cavity EC, and 

the upper one AG, by the tube IK, which, rising from 

the horizontal partition EF, procceds nearly to the top 

AB. A third tube, terminating at the upper extre- 

mity in a very small aperture, descends nearly to the 

partition EF, and passes through the centre of a basin 

RS, intended to receive the water which issues from it. 

Near the edge of this basin is a bird with its bill im- 

_ mersed in it; and through the body of the bird passes 

_ a bent syphon QP, the aperture of which, P, is much 

lower than the aperture Q. Such is the construction 
of this machine, the use of which is as follows. 

Fill the two upper cavities with water through two 
holes made for the purpose in the sides of the vessel, 
and which niust be afterwards shut. It may be easily 
seen that the water in the cavity AG ought not to rise 
above the orifice K of the pipe KI. If the cock adapt- 
ed to the pipe LM be then opened, the water of the 
upper cavity HF will flow into the lower cavity, where 
it will compress the air, and make it pass through the 
pipe KI into the cavity AG; in this cavity it will 
compress the air which is above it, and the air press- 
ing upon it, will force it to spout up through the pipe 
NO, from whence it will fall down into the basin. 

But at the same time that the water flows from the 
cavity 3G, into the lower one, the air will become ra- 
refied in the upper part of that cavity ; hence. as the 
weight of the atmosphere will act on the water already 
poured into the basin through the orifice O of the as- 
cending pipe NO, the water will flow through the bent 
pipe QSP, into the same cavity BG; and this mo- 
tion, when once established, will continue as long as 
there is any water in the cavity AG. 


Secr. X. Ltecreations and Contrivances relating 

, to MAGNETISM. 
atic THe attracting and repelling power of the opposite 
‘8: noles of a magnet, have furnished the writers on scien- 
tific recreatious with a great variety of entertaining ex- 
periments. In our treatise on MAGNETISM, we have 
selected a few of these, viz. the communicating piece of 
money (MacnerismM, N° 39.); the magnetic table (N° 
40.); the mysterious watch (N° 41.); the magnetic dial 
(N° 42.); and the divining circles (N° 43.) We shall 
here describe a few other interesting experiments, and 
refer such of our readers as wish for a greater variety of 
these amusements, to the original work of Ozanam al- 
ready mentioned in N° 3, or the Rational Recreations of 
Dr Hooper, and to the 51st part of the Encyclopédie 
Methodique, containing Amusemens des Sciences, with 
); the plates on Amusemens de Physique, in the 42d part 


h’xte- Of the same work. 
’ il « 
1 ae The dexterous Painter. 


Bi. Provide two small boxes, as M and N (fig. 31.) four 
o 


a clasp. Have four small pieces of light wood (figs. 


32, 33, 34, 35.) of the same size with the inside of the Fig. 32, 33, 
box M (fig. 31.), and about one third of an inch thick. 54, 35. 


In each of these let there be a groove, as AB, EF, 
CD. GH;; these grooves must be in the middle, and pa- 
rallel to two of the sides. In each of these grooves place 
a strong artificial magnet, as fig. 36. The poles of 
these magnets must be properly disposed with regard to 
the figures that are to be painted on the boards; as is 
expressed in the plate. Cover the bars with paper to 
prevent their being seen ; but take care, in pasting it 
on, not to wet the bars, as they will be rusted, and 
thus their virtue will be considerably impaired. When 
you have painted such subjects as you choose, you may 
cover them with a very thin clear glass. Atthe centre 
of the box N, place a pivot, (fig. 37.) on which a small 
circle of pasteboard OPQR (fig. 38.) is to turn quite 
free. Under this must be a touched needle S. Divide 
this circle into four parts, which are to be disposed with 
regard to the poles of the needle, as is expressed in the 
figure. In these four divisions paint the same subjects 
as are on the four boards, but reduced to a smaller 
compass. Cover the inside of the top of this box with 


apaper, M, (see fig. 31.) in which must be an opening, Fig. 31. 


D, at about half an inch from the centre of the box, 
that you may perceive successively, the four small pic- 
tures on the pasteboard circle just mentioned. This 
opening Is to serve as the cloth on which the little paint- 
er is supposed to draw one of the pictures. Cover the 
top of the box with a thin glass. Then give the first 
box to any person, and tell him to place any one of the 
four pictures in it privately ; and when he has closed 
it, to give it to you, then place the other box over it, 
when the moveable circle, with the needle, will turn 
till it comes in the same position with the bar in the 
first box. It will then appear that the little dexterous 
painter has already copied the picture that is enclosed 
in the first box. 


The Cylindric Oracle. 


: : ae 3 o6 
Provide a hollow cylinder about six inches high, and Cylindrie 
three wide, as AB (fig. 39.) Its cover CD must be oracle. 
made to fix on inany position. On one side of this box Fis. 5% 


or cylinder, let there be a groove, nearly of the same 
length with that side ; in which place a small steel bar 
(fig. 40.) that is strongly impregnated, with the north 
pole next to the bottom of the cylinder. On the up- 
per side of the cylinder describe a circle, and divide it 
into ten equal parts, in which are to be written the 
numbers from 1 to 10, as is expressed in fig. 41. Place 
a pivot at the centre of this circle, and have ready a. 
magnetic needle. Then provide a bag in which there 
are several divisions. In each of these divisions put @ 
number of papers, on which the same or similar ques- 
tions are to be written. In the cylinder put several dif 
ferent answers to each question, and seal them up in the 
manner of small letters. On each of these letters or 


answers is to be written one of the numbers of the dial - 


or circle at the top of the box. You are supposed to 
know the number of answers to each question. Then 
effer one of the divisions of the bag, (observing which 


division it is) to any person, and desire him to draw Fae 
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Fig. 43. 


Fig. 44, 
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of the papers. Next put the top on the cylinder, with 
that nomber which is written on the answer directly 
over the bar. ‘Then desire the person who drew the 
question to observe the number at whieh the needle 
stands, and to search in the box for a paper of the same 
number, which he will find to contain the answer.— 
The experiment may be repeated by offering another 
division of the bag to the same, or another person; 
and placing the number that corresponds to the an- 
swer over the magnetic bar, proceeding as before. 

It is easy to eonceive several answers to the same 
question. For example, suppose the question to be, 
Is it proper for me to marry ? | 

Ans. 1. While you are young, not yet; when you 
are old, not at all. 

2. Marry in haste, and repent at leisure. 

3. No, if you are apt to be out of humour with your- 
self; for then you will have two persons to quarrel with. 

4. Yes, if you are sure to get a good husband (or 


wife), for that is the greatest blessing of life. But take 


care you dre sure. 

5. No, if the person you would marry is an angel ; 
unless you would be content to live with the devil. 

Fix a common ewer, as A (fig. 42.) of about 12 
inches high, upon a square stand BC; on one side of 
which there must be a drawer D, of about four inches 
square, and half an inch deep. In the ewer place a 
hollow tin cone inverted, as AB (fig. 43.) of about 
four inches and a half diameter at top, and two inehes 
at bottom; and at the bottom of the ewer there niust 
likewise be a hole of two inches diameter. 

Upon the stand, at about an inch distance from the 
bottom of the ewer, and directly under the hole, place 
a small convex mirror H, of such convexity that a 
person’s visage, when viewed in it at about 15 inehes 
distance, may not appear above 23 inches long. 

Upon the stand likewise at the point I, place a pivot 
of half an inch high, on which must be fixed a touched 
needle RQ, inclosed in a circle of very thin pasteboard 
OS (fig. 44.) of five inches diameter. Divide this 
pasteboard into four parts, in eaeh of which draw a 
small circle; and in three of these circles paint a bead; 
as x, y. =, the dress of each of which is to be different; 
one, for example, having a turban, another a wig, and 
the other awoman’s cap. Let that part which contains 
the face in each picture be cut out, and let the fourth 
circle be entirely eut out, as it is expressed in the figure. 
Yov must observe, that the poles of the needle are to 
be disposed in the same manner as in the figures. 

Next provide four small frames of wood or paste- 
board, N° 1, 2, 3, 4, eaeli of the same size with the in- 
side of the drawer. On these frames must be painted 
the same figures as op the circular pasteboard, with this 


difference, that there must be no part of them cut out.. 


Behind each of these pictures place a magnetic bar, in 
the same direction as is expressed in the figures; and 
cover them over with paper, that they may not be vi- 
sibie. Matters being thus prepared, first place in the 
drawer the frame N* 4, on which there is nothing 
painted. Then pour asmall quantity of water into the 


‘ewer, and desire the company to look into it, asking 


them if they see their own figures as they are. Then 
take out the frame N° 4, and give the three others to 
eny one, desiring him to choose in which of those dres- 
acs he would appear. Then put the frame with the 


dress he has chosen in the drawer, and a moment after, 
the person looking into the ewer will see his own face 
surrounded with the dress of that picture. For, the 
pasteboard circle (divided as above described, into four 
parts, in three of which are painted the same figures 
as on three of the boards, and the fourth left blank) 
containing a magnetic needle, and tlie four boards hay- 
ing cach a concealed magnet; therefore when one of 
them is put in the drawer under the ewer, the circle 
will correspond to the position of that magnet, and con- 
sequently the person looking into the top of the ewer 
will see his own face surrounded with the head dress of 
the figure in the drawer. This experiment, well per- 
formed, is highly entertaining. As the pasteboard eir- 
cle can contain only three heads, you may have several 
such circles, but must then have several other frames: 
and the ewer must be made to take off from the stand. _—_3g 
Provide a wooden box, about 13 inches long and 7 The box 
inches wide, as ABCD (fig. 45.) The cover of this™es, 
box should be as thin as possible. Tlave six small ® -— 
boxes or tablets, about an inch deep, all of the same size 
and form, as E, F, G, H, I, K, that they may indiseri-. 
minately go into similar holes made in the bottom of 
the large box. In each of these tablets is to be placed 
a small magnetic bar, with its poles disposed as express- 
ed in the figure. Cover each of these tablets with a 
thin plate of one of the six following metals, viz. gold, 
silver, copper, iron, pewter, and lead. Have also a 
magnetic perspective, at the end of which are to be 
two circles, one divided into six equal parts, and the 
other into four (as in fig. 46.), from the centre of which 
there must be drawn an index N, whose point is to be 
placed to the north. Therefore, when you are on the 
side CD of the box, and hold the perspective over any 
one of the tablets that are placed on the holes E, F, G, 
so that the index drawn on the cirele is perpendicular 
to the side AB, the needle in the perspective will have 
its south pole directed to the letter that denotes the. 
metal contained in that tablet. When you hold the 
perspeetive over one of the boxes placed in the holes 
H, J, K, so that the index drawn on the circle is per- 
pendicular to the side CD, the south pole of the needle 
will, in hke manner, express the name of the metal 
inelosed. If the under side of any of the tablets be 
turned upwards, the needle will be slower in its mo- 
tion, on account of the greater distance of the bar. 
The gold and silver will still have the same direction ; 
but the four other metals will be expressed by the let- 
ters on the interior circle. If any one of the metals 
be taken away, the needle will not tlien take any of 
the above directions, but naturally point to the north; 
and its motion will be much slower. Therefore, give 
the box to any one, and leave him at liberty to dis- 
pose all the tables in what manner and with what side 
upwards be pleases, and even to take any of them. 
away. Then, by the aid of the perspective, you may 
tell him immediately the nanie of the metal on each 
tablet, and of that which he has taken away. 3 59 | 
Construct a round box, ILNM (fig. 47.), of eight The mith 
or nine inches diameter, and half an inch deep. OnitsP’™ 0 | 
bottom fix a circle of pasteboard, on which draw the tie, ra 
central circle A, and the seven surrounding circles © 
B,C, D, E, F, G, H. Divide the central eircie into 
seven equal parts by the lines AB, AC, AD, AE, AF, 
AG, AH, which must pass through the centres of oa ; 
other 
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etic other circles, and divide each of them into t:vo equal 


parts. Then divide the circumference of each of these 
circles into 14 equal parts, asin the figure. Have also 
another pastcboard of the same fignre, and divided in 
the same manner, which must-turn {freely in the box by 
means of an axis placed on a pivot, one end of which is 
to be in the centre of the circle A (see fig. 48.) On 
each of the seven smaller circles at the bottom of the 
box, place a magnetic bar, two inches long, in the 
same direction with the diameters of those circles, and 
their poles in the situation expressed inthe figure. There 
must be an index O (fig. 48.) like that of the hour 
hand of a dial, which is to be fixed on the axis of the 
central circle, and by which the pasteboard cirele in 
the box may be turned about. There must also be a 
needle P, which must turn freely on the axis, without 
moving the circular pasteboard. In each of the seven 
divisions of the central circle write a different question ; 
and in another circle, divided into 12 parts, write the 
names of the 12 months. In each of the seven circles 
write two answers to each question, observing that 
there must be but seven words in eacli answer, in the 
following manner. In the first division of the circle G 
(fig. 47.), which is opposite to the first question, write 
the first word of the first answer. In the second division 
of the next circle, write the second word, and so on to 
the last word, which will be in the seventh division of 
the seventh circle. 

In the eighth division of the first circle, write the 
first word of the second answer ; in the ninth division of 
the second circle, write the second word of the same 
answer, and so on to the 14th division of the seventh 
circle, which must contain the last word of that an- 
swer. The same must be done with all the seven ques- 


tions, and to each of them must be assigned two an- 


swers, the words of which must be dispersed through 
the seven circles. At the centre ofeach of these circles 
place a pivot, and have two magneted needles, the 
pointed end of one of which must be north, and the 
other south, QR (fig. 48.) Now, the index of the 
central circle being directed to any one of the questions, 
if you place one of the two magnetic needles on each of 
the seven lesser circles, they will fix themselves accord- 
ing to the direction of the bars on the correspondent 
circles at the bottom of the box, and consequently point 
to the seven words which compose the answer. If you 
place one of the other needles on each circle, it will 
point to the words that are diametrically opposite to 
those of the first answer ; the north pole being in the 
place of the south pole of the other. Therefore, pre- 
sent this planetarium to any person, and desire him to 
choose one of the questions there written ; and then set 
the index of the central circle to that question ; putting 
one of the needles on each of the seven circles, turn it 
about ; and when they all settle, they will point to the 
seven words that compose the answer.. The two answers 
may be one favourable and the other unfavourable, and 
the different needles will serve to diversify the answers 
when the experiment is repeated. 

There may be also a moveable needle to place against 
the names of the months; and when the party has fixed 
upon a question, place that needle against the month in 
which he was born, which will give the business a more 
mysterious air. On the centre of the large circle may 
be the figure of the sun; and on each of the seven smal- 

1. 
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ler circles one of the characters of the principal planets. Magnetic 


This experiment, well executed, is one of the most cn- 
tertaming produced by magnetism. 
Provide a box XY (fig. 49.), 18 inches long, nine: 
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2 


40 


wide, and two deep, the top of which is to slide off and The saga- 


on at the end Y. 
cle of six inches diameter, around whicli are to be fixe 
six smal] vases of wood or ivory, of an inch and a half 
high, and to each of them there must be a cover. At 
the end Y place an egg B, of ivory or some such mate- 
rial, about three inches and a half high, with a cover 


that shuts by a hinge, and fastens with a spring. It 
must be fixed on the stand C, through which, as well 


as the bottoin of the egg, and the part of the box di- 
rectly underneath, there is a hole of one-third of an 
inch diameter. In this cavity place an ivory cylinder 
F, that can move freely, and which rises or falls by 
means of the spring R. You must have a thin copper 
basin, A, of six inches diameter, which is to be placed 
on the centre of the circle next X, and consequently in 
the middle of the six vases. Let a. prepeér workman 
construct the movement expressed by fig. 50. which is. 
composed of a quadrant G, that has 16 teeth; and is 
moveable about an axis in the stand H, that has an el- 
bow, by which it is screwed to the bottom of the box 
at L. To the quadrant there must be joined the straight 
piece K. The horizontal wheel M has 24. teeth, and 
is supported by the piece S, which is screwed to the: 
end of the box next Y. On the axis of this wheel 
place a brass rod OP, five inches long ;. and at the part. 
O place a large bar or horse shoe, of a semicircular form,. 
and about two inches and a half diameter, strongly im- 
pregnated. The steel rod V, takes at one end the: 
teeth of the quadrant G, by the pinion F’, and at the: 
other end the wheel M, by the perpendicular wheel N, 
of 30 teeth; the two ends of this rod are supported by 
the two stands that hold the other pieces. Under the 
piece K, that joins to the quadrant, must be placed the 
spring RK, by which it is raised, and. pushes up the cy- 
linder that goes through the stand C into the egg. You 
must also have six sinall cases as Y, Y, Y, Y, Y, Y.. 
These must be of the same circumference with the cyline 
der in the stand, and round at their extremities; their’ 
length must be different, that when they are placed in 
the egy, and the lower end enters. the hole in which 
is.the cylmder, they may thrust it down more or less, 
when the top of the egg-against which they press is fas-. 
tened down; and thereby lower the bar that is fixed to’ 
the end of the quadrant, and consequently by means of | 
the pinion Z and wheels NM turn the horse shoe that is | 
placed upon the axis of the last whecl. ‘The exact. 
length of these cases can be determmed by trials-omly ; 
but these trials may be made witli round pieces of woods. 
In each of these cases place a different question, written 
on.a slip of paper and rolled up, and in each of the vases « 
put the answer to one of the questions; as you will 
know, by trials, where the magnetic bar or horse shoa » 
will stop. Lastly, Provide-a small figure of a swan, of 
cork or enamel, in which fix a touched needle, of the : 
largest size of those. commonly used.in. sewing... 

Being thus prepared, offer a person the six cases, and 
desire him to choose any. one of them, and conceal the 
rest, or give them to different persons. Tle is then to 
open his case, read the question to himself, and return 
the case, after replacing the question. You then put 

| the-: 
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Yowards the end X, describe a cir- cious swan. 
d fig. 49. 
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Fig. 51. 
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the case in the egg, and placiug the swan in the basin 
on the water, you tell the company she will soon disco- 
ver in which of the vases the answer is contained. The 


same experiment may be repeated with all the cases, 


Sect. AI. Mecreations and Contrivances relating to 
MECHANICS. 


In the article Mrecuanrics, we have described some 
of the lighter experiments by which the principles of 
that science are illustrated, and have explained the con- 
struction and action of several ingenious and useful ma- 
chines. In particular, we have described the windm!] 
at N° 428.; several carriages that are capable of mov- 
ing without horses, at Nos. 455, 456, 457, and 458. ; 
a carriage that cannot be overturned, at N° 459.; At- 
wood’s machine for illustrating the doctrines of accele- 
rated and retarded motion, at N° 460.; a machine for 
illustrating the theory of the wedge, at 467.; a ma- 
chine for illustrating the effects of the centrifugal force 
in flatteninipatlie poles of the earth, at 468 ; a machine 
for trying the strength of materials, at 469.; a machine 
in which all the mechanical powers are united, 470. ; 
Fiddler’s balance at 471.; an improvement in the 
balance, 472. ; a machine for showing the composition 
of forces, at 473.; Smeaton’s machine for experiments 
on windmill sails, at 474.; Smeaton’s maclime for ex- 
periments on rotatory motion, at 475.; Prony’s con- 
denser of forces, at 476.; a portable stone crane for 
loading and unloading carts, with severat other cranes, 
at 477, 478, 479, 480, and 482.; Bramah’s jib for 
cranes, at 481.; the common worm-jack, at 483.; a 
portable loading and unloading machine, at 484. ; Vau- 
loue’s pile engine, at 485. and Bunce’s pile engine at 
486. We have also, in the articles ANDROIDES and 
AUTOMATON, described several ingenious contrivances 
for producing various animal motions by means of ma- 
chinery, or what is commonly called clock-work, espe- 
cially M. Vaucanson’s flute-player, and M. Kempell’s 
chess-player. 

In the present article we shall first present our read- 
ers with a few mechanical contrivances that may pro- 
perly be called amusing ; shall give the substance of an 
ingenious paper on the philosophical uses of a common 
watch; and shall conclude the section with an account 
of Edgeworth’s Panorganon, or universal machine for 
illustrating the effect of the mechanical powers. 


To support a pail of water by a stick, only one half of 
which, or less, rests on the edge of a table. 


Let AB (fig. 51.) be the top of the table, and CD 
the stick that is to support the bucket. Convey the 
handle of tlie bucket over this stick, in such a manner, 
that it may rest on it in an inclined position, as TH, and 


“Tet the middle of the bucket be a little within the edge of 


’ the table. That the whole apparatus may be fixed in this 


situation, place another stick as GFE, with one end, G, 
resting against the side of the bucket at the bottom, 
while its middle, F, rests against the opposite edge of 
the bucket at the top, and its other extremity, E, rests 
against the first stick CD, in which a notch should be 
cut to retain it. By these means the bucket will re- 
main fixed in that situation, without inclining to cither 
side ; and if not already full of water, it may be filled 


with safety, for its centre of gravity being in the vers Meche 
tical line passing through the point H, which meets 4 
with the table, it is evident that the pail isin thesame ~~ 


circumstances as if it were suspended from that point 
of the table where the vertical line wou!d meet the 
edge. It is also evident that the stick cannot slide 
along the table, nor move on its edge, without raising 
the centre of gravity of the bucket, and of the water 
which it contains. The heavier it is, therefore, the 
more stable will be its position. 

According to this principle, various other tricks of 
the same kind, which are generally proposed in books 
on mechanics, may be performed. For example, pro- 
vide a bent hook DGI’, as seen at the opposite end of 
the same figure, and insert the part, FD, in the pipe of 
a key at D, which must be placed on the edge of a tas 
ble: from the lower part of the hook suspend a weight 
G, and dispose the whole in such a manner that the 
vertical line GD may be a little within the edge of the 
table. When this arrangement has been made, the 
weight will not fall; and the case will be the same with 
the key, which, had it been placed alone in that situa- 
tion, would perhaps have fallen ; and this resolves the 
following mechanical problem, proposed in the form of 
a paradox: A body having a tendency to fall by its own 
weight, how to prevent tt from falling, by adding to it a 
weight on the same side on which it tends to fall. 


To construct a figure which, without any counterpoise, 
shall always raise itself upright, and preserve or re~ 
gain that position, however it may be disturbed. 


Let a figure, resembling a man, ape, &c. be formed 
of some very light substance, such as the pith of elder, 
which is soft, and can easily be cut into any required 
figure. Then provide a hemispherical base of some very 
heavy substance, such as lead. The half of a leaden 
bullet made very smooth on the convex part will be 
very proper for this purpose. If now the figure be ce- 
mented to the plain part of this hemisphere ; in what- 
ever position it may be placed it will rise upright as 
soon as it is left to itself; for the centre of gravity of 
its hemispherical base being in the axis, tends to ap- 
proach the horizontal plain as much as possible. This 
it cannot attain till the axis becomes perpendicular to 
the horizon ; but as the small figure, on account of the 
disproportion between its weight and that of the base, 
scarcely deranges the latter from its place, the natural 
perpendicularity of the axis is easily regained in all 
positions. | 

According to this principle were constructed the 
small figures called Prussians, which some years ago 
constituted one of the amusements of young people. 
They were formed into battalions, and being made to 
fall down by drawing a rod over them, immediately 
started up again as soon as it was removed. On the 
same principle screens have been constructed, so as to 
rise of themselves when they happen to be thrown 
down. 


To make a body ascend along an inclined plane in conse= 
quence of its own gravity. 


Let a body be constructed of wood, ivory, or some Fig. 5 


such material, consisting of two equal right cones — 


45, 
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anic by their bases, as EF (fig. 52.); and let two straight, 
€a- flat, smooth rulers, as AB, CD, be so placed as to join 


~ wards BD, where they must be a little elevated, so 
that their edges may form a gently inclined plane. If 
now the double cone be placed on the inclining edges, 
pretty near the angle, it will roll towards the elevated 
énds of the rulers, and thus appear to ascend ; for the 


te 


La 


as they go over a larger opening, and thus letting down 
the larger part of the body, the centre of gravity de- 
scends, though tlie whole body seems to rise along the 
inclined plane. 

To insure the success of this experiment, care must 
be taken that the height of the elevated ends of the 
rulers be less than the radius of the circle forming the 
base of the cones. 


4 Explanation of the upright Position preserved in a Top 
or Tee-totum while it ts revolving. 


This is explained on the principle of centrifugal force, 
which teaches us that a body cannot move in a circular 
direction, without making an effort to fly off from the 
centre; soifit be confined by a string made fast in that 
centre, it will stretch the string in proportion as the cir- 
cular motion is more rapid. See Dynamics. It is this 
centrifugal force of the parts of the top or tee-totum 
that preserves it in an upright position. ‘The instrument 
being in motion, all its parts tend to fly off from the 
axis, and that with greater force the more rapid the re- 
volution. Hence it follows that these parts are like so 
many powers acting in a direction perpendicular to the 
axis. As, however, they are all equal, and pass ra- 
pidly round by the rotation, the instrument must be zn 
eguilibrio on its point of support, or the extremity of the 
axis on which it turns. The motion is gradually im- 
peded by the friction of the axis against the surface on 
which it moves ; and we find that the instrument re- 
volves for a longer time, in proportion as this friction is 
avoided by rendering very smooth the surfaces of the 
; axis, and the plane on which it moves. 
sophi- There are many observations and experiments in dif- 
es of ferent departments of science, the accuracy of which: de- 
me pends greatly, and in some cases entirely, on the accu- 
rate measurement of minute portions of time; such, for 
instance, as the determination of the velocity of sound, 
the nature of the descent of falling bodies, the measure 
of the sun’s diameter, the distance of two contiguous, or 
at least apparently contiguous, heavenly bodies taken 
at their passage over the meridian, and the distance of 
places from the difference of the velocity of ight and 
sound. A pendulum for swinging seconds has usually 
been employed for these and similar purposes, and in an 
observatory is found to be very convenient; but a watch, 
by being more portable, is calculated to be more gene- 
ral in its application, and will measure smaller portions 
of time than any other instrument that has been invent- 
ed. Besides, it possesses this peculiar advantage, that 
in all situations its beats may be counted by the ear, at 
the same time that the object of observation is viewed 
by the eye, so that no loss is incurred, as must inevi- 
tably happen, when the eye is used to view both the 
object and pendulum in succession, should this latter be 
ever so quicx. But it will be objected here, that few 
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watches measure time accurately, and that, from the Mechanic 


different constructions of watches, the times corre- 
sponding to their beats vary in a very considerable de- 
gree. We allow these objections to be true, and con- 
ceive that to them the reason may be attributed, why 
the beat of a watcli is not generally applied as the mea- 
sure of the lowest denomination of subdivisions of time. 
We shall therefore endeavour to obviate these objec- 
tions, by showing how any tolerably good watch, what- 
ever be its construction, may be applied with advan- 
tage to many philosophical purposes. 

We must, in the first place, consider, that the por- 
tions of time which we propose to measure by a watch 
are small, and those to be counted not bya second-hand, 
as is the custem with medical men, but altogether by the 
beats; in which case, if the watch be not liable to lose 
or gain time considerably in a day, the error in.the rate 
of going will be extremely minute in the time corre- 
sponding to any number of beats that the memory can 
retain, or that the purposes. to whichgwe propose the 
application to be made will require ; \nd,even if the 
error in the rate of going be equa Naty vey SO aS to a- 
mount to several minutes in a day, as it is uniform, it 
may easily be allowed for by a correction. Thus, ifthe 
error were five minutes per day, the allowance would 
be upwards of +3>5th part. Hence the first objection, 
which relates to the error occasioned by the rate of go- 
ing of any watch, will constitute no real obstacle to its 
application in the ascertaining of small portions of time, 
provided a sudden change of temperature be avoided at 
the time of using it; for it will be necessary that the 
rate of going be estimated when the temperature is the 
same, as when the watch is used for philosophical pur- 
poses ; so that if it is usually worn in the pocket, it 
may be held in the hand to the ear, but. if it be hang- 
ing in a room or in the open air.where the rate of going 
is ascertained, it must be hung near the ear, under si- 
milar circumstances, where any observation is intended 
to be made by it. 

As to the other objection, which applies to the varia- 
tion in the lengths ot the beats of two different watches, 
owing to the difference of their constructions, thoug) 
they.indicate hours and minutes alike, it may be very 
readily removed. All common watches have the same 
number of wheels and pinions, which are known by the 
same names, and placed, no matter how variously, so as 
to act together without interruption; but all watches 
have not their corresponding wheels and pinions divided 
into the same number of teeth and spaces ; and from 
this circumstance the beats of different watches differ 
from each other. As the rate of going of a watch is 
regulated by the lengthening or shortening of a spring, 
without any regard being had to the numbers which 
compose the teeth of the wheels and pinions, a great la- 
titude is allowable in the calculation of those numbers ; 
of which the different makers avail themselves according 
as the numbers on the engines they use for cutting the 
teeth require ; but whatever the numbers may he of 
which the wheel-work consists, if we divide double the 
product of all the wheels, from the centre wheel to the 
crown wheel inclusively, by the product of all the pi- 
nions with which they act, the quotient will invariably 
be the number of beats of the watch in question in one 
hour ; and again, if we divide this quotient by 3600, 
the number of seconds 12 an hour, this latter quotient 
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will be the number of beats in every second, which may 
be carried to any number of places in decimals, and be 
copied upon the watch-paper for inspection whenever 
it may be wanted. 

When any particular watch is cleaned, the workman 
may be directed to count, and return in writing, the 
numbers of the centre wheel, the third wheel, the con- 
trate wheel, and the crown (balance) wheel, and also 
of the three pinions which they actuate, respectively, 
from which the calculation of the length of a beat is ea- 
sily made by the rule just given, and, when once made, 
will apply in all instances where that individual watch 
is used. It may be remarked here, that no notice is 
taken of the wheels and pinions which constitute the 
dial work, or of the great wheel and pinion with which 
it acts; the use of the former of these is only to make 
the hour and minute hands revolve in their respective 
times, and may or may not be the same in all watches ; 
and the use of the latter, the great wheel and its pinion, 
is to determipe#jn conjunction with the number of spi- 
rals on the ai sof, the number of hours that the watch 
shall contintté’ to go, at one winding up of the chain 
round the barrel of the mainspring. All these wheels 
and pinions, therefore, it will be perceived, are unne- 
cessary to be taken into the account in calculating the 
beats per hour. The reason why double the product of 
the wheels specified is taken in the calculation is, that 
ene tooth of the crown wheel completely escapes the 
palats at every two beats or vibrations of the balance. 

A few examples of the numbers exhibited in the 
wheels of some common watches will render the gene- 
ral rule which we have laid down more intelligible. 
We shall take four examples, the first expressing the 
numbers of a common watch, as given by Mr Emmer- 
son. In this watch the centre wheel contained 54 teeth, 
its pinion 6 teeth; the third wheel 48 teeth, its pinion 
6; the contrate wheel 48 teeth, and its pmion 6; the 
crown wheel 15 teeth, besides 2 palats. Now, we have 
54 X% 48 X 48 X 15 xX 2=3732480 for double the pro- 
duct of the specified wheels, and 6 X 6 X 6=216 for 
3732480 _ 

a6 
17280 are the number of beats in an hour: accordingly 
Mr Emmerson says that this watch makes about 4.75 
beats ina second. The number of spirals on the fusee 
48 
12 
the watch will go at one winding up: likewise the dial 

k pa! x oO es: 1440 
"10. 2 eeaMleO 
driving pinion of 10 goes 12 times round, the last wheel 
of 36 goes only once ; whence the angular velocity of 
two hands carried by their hollow axles are to each 
ether as 12 to 1. 

In a second example the numbers in the calculation 
of beats per second will be as follows, 60 x 60 x 60 Xx 
13 x 2 = 5616000 = double the product of the wheels, 


the product of the specified pinions; also 


1s 7; therefore 7 x — —28, the numher of hours that 


= 12 shews that whilst the first 


and 8 X 8 X 6=384, the product of the pinions ; then 


ee — 14625 = the number of beats in an hour, 
and ae = 4.0625, the number of beats per second. 


Ina third watch the numbers require the following 
ealculation, 54 x 52 X 52X%13x 2=3796416, for dou- 


ble the product of the wheels, and 6 X 6 x 6= 216, the 3 


product of the pinions: therefore ae = 17573 
: 17576 
the beats in an hour, and 3600 = “ey beats per se- 


cond. 
In a fourth, 56 X 51 X 50X13 X 2=3712800, dou- 

ble the product of the wheels, and6 X 6 x 6 = 216, the 

3712800 


216 
17188 beats in an hour, which, divided by 3600, gives 
4.7746 for the beats per second. 


product. of the pinions, consequently gives 


It remains now to adduce an example or two of the 
mode of applying the beats of a watch to philosophical 
purposes. | 

For one example let us suppose with Dr Herschel, 
that the annual parallax of the fixed stars may be ascer- 
tained by observing how the angle between two stars, 
very near to each otlier, varies in opposite. parts of the 
year. Tor the purpose of determining an angle of this 
kind, where an accurate micrometer is wanting, let a 
telescope that has cross wires be directed to the stars 
when passing the meridian, in such a manner that the 
upright wire may be perpendicular to the horizon, and 
let it remain unmoved as soon as the former of the two 
stars is just coming into the field of view ; then fixing 
the eye to the telescope and the watch to the ear, re- 
peat the word one along with every beat of the watch 
before the star is arrived at the perpendicular hair, until 
it is in conjunction with it, from which beat go on two, 
three, four, &c. putting down a finger of either hand 
at every twenty till the second star is seen in the same 
situation that the leading one occupied at the com- 
mencement of the counting ; then, these beats divided 
by the beats per second, marked on the watch-paper, 
will give the exact nuniber of uncorrected seconds, by 
which the following star passes later over the meridian 
than the leading one. When these seconds and parts 
of a second are ascertained, we have the following ana- 
logy for determining the angle, which includes also the 
correction, namely,—as 235 56’ 4”, 098 (the length of 
a sidereal rotation of the earth), plus or minus the daily 
error in the rate of going, are to 360°; so is the num- 
ber of observed seconds of time, to the quantity of the 
horizontal angle required. The watch is here supposed 
to be regulated to show solar time ; but if it should be 
regulated exactly for sidereal time, instead of 235 56° 
4’ 098, we must use exactly 24 hours in the analogy. 

As a second instance, fet it be required to ascertain 
the distance of the nearer of two electrified clouds from 
an observer when there are successive peals of thunder 
tobe heard: a little time before the expected repetition 
of a flash of lightning place the watch at the ear, and 
commence the numbering of the beats at the instant 
the flash is séen, as before directed, and take care to 
cease with the beginning of the report. Then the beats 
converted into seconds, with the proportional part of the 
daily error added or subtracted, will give the difference 
of time taken up by the motion of the light and sound. 
If, lastly, we suppose light to be instantaneous at small 
distances, the distance of the nearer cloud will be had 
by multiplying the distance that sound is known to pass 
througliin a second by the number of observed seconds 
obtained from the beats that were counted. 

Many 
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ante Many more instances might be pointed out, in which 
rea the beats of a good watch would be extremely service- 


able in the practical branches of philosophy ; but the 
occurrence of such instances will always point-out the 
propriety of the application, when it is ence known and 
practised. 

We shall therefore mention only one further advan- 
tage which seems peculiar to this mode of counting a 
limited number of seconds by a watch, namely, that it 
is frec from any error which might arise from the gra- 
duations of a dial-plate, or unequal divisions in the teeth 
of wheels and pinions, where the seconds are counted 
by a hand. 

In order to introduce this method of measuring small 
portions of time accurately, it is desirable that a watch 
be constructed so as to make an exact number of beats 
per second without a fraction, for then the reduction of 
beats into seconds would be more readily made. With 
the view of promoting this object, Mr William Pearson 
has calculated numbers for a watch, which will produce 
the desired effect, and which, as they are equally prac- 
ticable with those in use, we shall here insert. Bythe 
method of arrangement already given, the numbers pro- 
per for such a watch, as will indicate hours, minutes, 
and seconds, by three hands, and also make just four 
beats per second, will stand thus, viz. 

50 great wheel 
10-60 centre wheel 
8—64 third wheel 
8—48 contrate wheel 
6—15 crown wheel 
2 palats. 

Dial work as usual. 

Six spirals on the fusee—to go 30 hours. 


By the preceding general rule for ascertaining the 
beats per second in any watch, the calculation of these 
numbers will bethus: 60 x 64 x 48 X 15 KX 2=5529600, 


and 8x8 X6= 384; then a = 14.400 the beats 


384 
14400 
3600 = 4 exactly, for the beats per 


second; which agreement with the rule is a proof of 
the accuracy of the numbers. 

Before we conclude this subject, we may caution me- 
dical gentlemen against an imposition which is practised 


in an hour, and 


_ bysome watchmakers in the sale of watches with second 


Ni 
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hands. It is no uncommon thing with some of tliese 
workmen to put a second hand with a stop and an ap- 
propriate face to a watch, the wheel work of which is 
not calculated for indicating seconds. The second 
watch, the numbers of which are set down a little 
above, was of this kind. In this watch that part of the 
train which lay between the axle of the centre wheel 
and that of the contrate wheel on which the hands are 


placed, viz. . xo= to only 56.25, instead of 60, so 


that 33 seconds are deficient in every minute, a defi- 
ciency which in 16 minutes is equal to a whole revolu- 
tion of the second hand. * 

For the purpose of bringing to our assistancethe sense 


} OL iti. of feeling, in teaching the use of the mechanic powers, 


Mr Edgeworth has constructed the following apparatus, 
to which he gives the name of panorganon. 

It is composed of two principal parts, a frame for 

3 , 
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containing the moving machinery, and a capstan or Mechanic 


windlass erected on a sid or plank that is sunk a few 
inches into the ground. By these means, and by braces 
or props, the frame is rendered steady. The cross rail 
or transom is strengthened by braces, and a king-post to 
make it lighter and cheaper. The capstan consists of 
an upright shaft, on which are fixed two drums (about 
either of which a rope may be wound), and two arms 
or levers, by which the capstan may be turned round. 
There is also an iron screw fixed round the lower part 
of the shaft, to show the properties of the screw as a mé- 
chanic power. The rope which goes round the drum, 
passes over one of the pulleys near the top of theframe, 
and below another pulley near the bottom. As two 
drums of different sizes are employed, it is necessary to 
have an upright roller, for conducting the rope to the 
pulleys in a proper direction, when either of the drums 
is used. Near the frame, and in the direction in which 
the rope runs, is made a platform or road of deal boards, 
one board in breadth and 20 or 30 fe@flgng, on which 
a small sledge loaded with lierent eps may be 


drawn. 
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Fig. 53. represents the principal parts of this appa- Fig. 535 


ratus. FF, theframe; 6, 6, braces to keep the frame 
steady: a,a,a, angular braces, and a king post to 
strengthen the transom; S,a round taper shaft, strength- 
ened above and below the mortises, through which 
the levers pass, with iron hoops; L d, two arms or le- 
vers by which the shaft, &c. are to be moved round: 
DD, the drums, which are of different circumferen- 
ces; R, the roller to conduct the rope; P, the pulley, 
round which the rope passes to the larger drum; P 2, 
another pulley to answer to the smaller drum; P3, 
a pulley through which the rope passes when experi- 
ments are made with levers, &c.; P 4, another pulley 
through which the rope passes when the sledge is 
used; Ro, the road of deal boards for the sledge to 
move on; SJ, the sledge with pieces of hard wood at- 
tached to it to guide it on the road. 
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As this machine is to be moved by the force of men Uses of the 
or children, and as this force varies, not only with the panorga- 
strength and weights of each individual, but also accord- 20 


ing to the different manner in which that strength or 
weight is applied, we must in the first place establish 
one determinate mode of applying human force to the 
machine, as well as a method of determining the rela-« 
tive force of each individual, whose strength is employ- 
ed in setting it in motion. 


1. To estimate the force with which a person can draw 
horizontally by a rope over his shoulder. 


Hang a common long scale-beam (without scales or 
chains) from the top or transom of the frame, so that 
one end of it may come within an inch of one side or 
post of the machine. Tie a rope to the hook of the 
scale-beam, where the chains of the scale are usually 
hung, and pass it through the pulley P3, which is 
about four feet from the ground; let the person pull 
this rope from | towards 2, turning his back to the 
machine, and pulling the rope over his shoulder (fig. 


4%, 


58.) As the pulley may be either too high or too Fig. 58,. 


low to permit the rope te be horizontal, the person who 
pulls it should be placed 10 or 15 feet from the ma- 
chine, which will lessen the angular direction of the 
cord, and thus diminish the inaccuracy of the experi- 

4B 2 ment.. 
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ten Ward, pulling fairly without knocking his feet against: 
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Fang weights te the other end of the scale- 
beam, till the person who pulls can but just walk for- 


any thing. This weight will estimate the force with 
which the person can draw horizontally by a’ rope over 
his shoulder. 


Let a child who tries this, walk on the board with 


dry shoes; let him afterwards chalk his shoes, and then 
try it with his shoes soaped. He wiil find that he can 
pull with different degrees of force in these different 
circumstances. When he makes the following experi- 
ments, however, let his shoes be always dry, that he 
may always cxert the same degree of' force. 


2, To shew the force ofthe three different kinds of Levers. 


(fig. 55.) in which it can be shifted from one of its ends 
towards the other, so that it may be fastened.at any 
place by the screw of the socket. This socket has two 
gudgeons, u rhich both the socket and the lever 
which. it cog turn. The socket and its gud- 
geons can sd out of the hole in which it plays 
between the rails RR (fig. 54.), and may be put into 
other holes. at RR, (fig. 57.).: 

Hook the cord that comes over the person’s shoulder 
to the end J, of the lever L. Loop another rope to 
the other end of this lever, and let the person pull as 
before. Perhaps it should be pointed out that the per- 
son must walk in a direction contrary to that in which 
he walked betore, viz. from 1 towards 3 (fig. 53.). 
The height to which the weight ascends, and the di- 
stance to which the person advances, should be.careful- 
ly marked and measured; and it will. be found, that 
he can raise the weight to the same height, advancing 
through the same space as in the former experiment. 
In this case, as both ends of the lever moved through 
equal spaces, the lever only changed the direction of 
the motion, and added no mechanical power to the 
direct strength of the person. | . 

3. Shift the lever to its extremity in the socket ; the 
middle of the lever will now be opposite to the pulley 
(fig. 56.) ; hook to it the rope that goes through the 
pulley P 3, and fasten to the other end of the lever the 
rope by which the person is to pull. This will be a 
lever of the second kind, as it is called in books of me- 
chanics ; in using which, the resistance ts placed between 
the centre of motion or fulcrum and the moving power. 
He will now raise double the weight that he did in ex- 
periment 2. and he will advance through double the 
space. 

4. Shift the lever, and the socket which forms the 
axis, (without shifting the lever from the place in which 
it was in the socket in the last experiment ) to the holes 
that are prepared for it at RR, (fig. 57.). The free 
end of the lever E will now be opposite to the rope, 
and to the pulley (over which the rope comes from the 
scale beam). Hook this rope to it, and hook the rope 
by which the person pulls to the middle of the-lever. 
The effect will now be different from what it was in the 
last two experiments ; the person will advance only 
half as far, and will raise only half as much weight as 
before. This is called a lever of the third kind. 

The experiments upon levers may be varicd at plea- 
sure, increasing or diminishing the mechanical advan- 
tage, so as to balance the power and the resistance, to 


The lever L (fig. 54.) is passed through a socket _ 


: a 3} 
ae 


accustom the learners to calculate the relation between ¥ 


the power and the effect ia different circumstances, al- 
ways pointing out that whatever excess there is in the 
power, or in the resistance, is always compensated 
by the difference of space through which the power 
passes. 

The experiments which we have mentioned are suf- 
ficiently satisfactory to a pupil, as to the immediate re- 
lation between the power and the resistance; but the 
different spaces through which the power and the resist- 
ance move when one exceeds the other, cannot be ob- 
vious, unless they pass through much larger spaces than 
levers will permit. 


5. Lo show the different space through which the power 
“and resistance move in different circumstances. 


Place the sledge on the farthest end of the wooden 
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road (fig. 53.) : fasten a rope to the sledge, and con- Fig. 55, 


duct it through the lowest pulley P 4, and through the 
pulley P 3, so that the person may be enabled to draw 
it by therope passed over his shoulder. The sledge must 
now be loaded, till the person can but just advance with 
short steps steadily upon the wooden road; this must be 
done with care, as there will be but just room for him 
beside the rope. He will meet the slcdge exactly on 
the middle of tle road, from which he must step aside 
to pass the sledge. Let the time of this experiment be 
noted. It is obvious that the person and the sledge 
move with equal velocity, there is therefore no me- 
chanical advantage obtained by the pulleys. The 
weight that he can draw will be about halfa hundred, 
if the weight be about nine stones ; but the exact force 
with which the person draws is to be known by experi- 
ment lI. 
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6. To the largest drum (fig. 53.) fasten a cord, and Wheelat 


pass it through the pulley P downwards, 
through the pulley P 4, to the sledge placed at the end 
of the wooden road which is farthest from the machine. 
Let the person, by a rope fastened to the extremity of 
one of the arms of the capstan, and passed over his 
shoulder, draw the capstan round; he will wind the 
rope round the drum, and draw the sledge upon the 
road. To make the sledge advance 24 feet upon its 
road, the person must have walked circularly 144 feet 
which is six times as far, and he will be able to draw 
about three hundred weight, which is six times as 
much as in the last experiment. 

It may now be pointed out, that the difference of 
space, passed through by the power in this experiment, 
is exactly equal to the difference of weight which the 
person could draw without the capstan. 

7. Let the rope be now attached to the smaller 
drum; the person will draw nearly twice as much 
weight upon the sledge as before; and will go through 
double the space. / 

8. Where there is a number of persons, left five orsix 
of them, whose power of drawing (estimated as in ex- 
periment 1.) amounts to six times as much as the force 
of the person at the capstan, pull at the end of the rope 
which was fastened to the sledge; they will balancethe 
force of the person at the capstan: either they or he, by 
a sudden pull may advance, butif they pull fairly, there 
will be no advantage on either side. In this experl- 
ment the rope should pass through the pulley P 3, and 
should be coiled round the larger drum. And it — 

also. 
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mic also be observed, that in all experiments upon the 
¢@ motion of bodies, on which there is much friction, as 
Se . 

where a sledge is employed, the results are never so 


uniform as under other circumsances. 

9. Upon the pulley we shall say little, as it is in 
every body’s hands, and experiments may be tried upon 
it without any particular apparatus. It should, how- 
ever, be distinctly inculcated, that the power is not 
increased by a fixed pulley. For this purpose, a wheel 
without a rim, or, to speak with more propriety, a 
number of spokes fixed in a nave, should be employed, 
(fig.61.). Pieces like the heads of crutches should be 
fixed at the ends of thesc spokes, to receive a piece 
of girthweb, which is used instead of a cord, because 
a cord would be unsteady ; and a strap of iron with a 
hook to it should play upon the centre, by which it 
may sometimes be suspended, and from which. at other 
times a weight may be hung. 

Let this skeleton of a pulley be hung by the iron 


strap from the transom of the frame; fasten a piece of | 


web to one of the radii, and-another to the end of the 
opposite radius. 
these pieces of girthweb, they will balance each other; 


or two equal weights hung to these webs, will be in. 


equilibrio. If a piece of girthweb be put. round the 
aftermost radius,. two equal weights hung at the ends 
of it will remain immoveable ; but if either of them be 
pulled, or -if a small additional weight be added to 
either, it.will descend, and the web.will apply itself 
successively to the ascending radii, and will detach it- 
self from those which are descending. If this move- 
ment be. carefully considered, it will ve perceived that 
the web, in unfolding itself, acts in the same manner up- 
on the radii, as two ropes would, if they were hung to 
the extremities of the opposite radiiin succession. ‘The 
two radii which are opposite, may be considered as a 
lever of the first kind, when the centre is in the middle 
of the lever: as each end moves through an equal space, 
there is no mechanical advantage. But if this skele- 
ton-pulley be employed as a common lock or tackle, 
its motions and properties will be entirely different. 


10. Nail a piece of girthweb to a post, at the dis- 


tance of tliree or four feet from the ground ; fasten the 
other end of it to one of the radii (see fig. 61.). Fasten 
another piece of web to the opposite radius, and let a 
person hold the skeleton-pulley suspended from the web ; 
hook weights to the strap that hangs from the centre. 
The end of the radius to which the fixed girthweb is 
fastened will remain immoveable ; bu if the person pulls 
the web which he holds in his hand upwards, he will be 
able to lift nearly double the weight which-he can raise 
from the ground by a simple rope without the machine, 
and he will perceive that his hand moves through twice 
as great aspaceas the weight descends: he has therefore 
the mechanical advantage, which he would have by a 
lever of the second kind. Let a piece of web be put 
round the under radii, let one end of it be nailed to the 
post, and the other be held by the person, and it will 
represent the application of a rope toa moveable pulley ; 
if its motion be carefully considered, it will appear that 
the radii, as they successively apply themselves to the 
web, represent a series of levers of the second kind. 
Upon the wooden road lay down a piece of girth- 
web ; nail one end of it to the road ; place the pulley 
upon the web at the other end of the board; and bring- 


If two persons of equal weight pull : 


ing the web over the radii, let the person taking hold 
of it, draw the loaded sledge fastened to the hook at 
the centre of the pulley ; he will draw nearly twice as. 
much in this manner as he could without the pulley. - 

Here the web lying in the road shows more distinct- 
ly, that it is quiescent where the lowest radius touches 
it; and if the radii, as they tread upon it, are observed, 
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their points will appear at rest, while the centre of the | 
pulley will proceed as fast as the sledge, and the top of 


each radius successively will move twice as far as the 
centre of the pulley and the edge. 

Ifa person holding a stick in his hand, observes the 
relative motions of the top and: the middle, and the 
bottom of the stick, whilst he inclines it, he will see 


that the bottom of the stick has only half the motion | 
of the top. . This property of the pulley has been cone - 


sidered.more at large, because it-elucidates the motion 
of-a wheel rolling. upon the ground ; and it explains a 
common paradox, which appears at first inexplicable, 
the bottom of a rolling wheel neverfifweves upon the 
road. This is asserted only of a w * ol vl 

hard ground, which, in fact, may be ccTSered rather 
as laying down its circumference upon the road, than 
as moving upon it. 


ll. The inclined Plane and the Wedge. 


The inclined plane is to be next considered. When 
a heavy body is to be raised, it is often convenient to 
lay a sloping artificial road of planks, upon which it 
may be pushed or drawn. This meclianical power, 
however, is but of little service without the assistance 
of wheels or rollers ; we shall therefore speak of it as it 
is applied in another manner, under the name of tlie 
wedge, which is in fact a moving inclined plane; but 
if it be required to explain the properties of the inclin- 
ed plane by the panorganon, the wooden road may be 
raised and set to any inclination required, and the sledge 
may be drawn upon it as in the former experiments. 
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Let one end of a lever, N (fig. 59.), with a wheel at Fig 59. - 


one end of it, be hinged to the post of the franie, by 
means of a gudgeon driven or screwed into the post. 
To prevent this lever from deviating sideways, let a slip 
of wood be connected with it by a rail, wluch shali be 
part in the lever, but which may move freely in a hole 
in the rail. 
to a stake driven into the ground at three or four feet 
from the lever, at one side of it, and towards the end 
in which the wheel is fixed (fig. 62.), in the same man- 
ner as the treadle of a common lathe is managed, and 
as the treadle of a loom is sometimes guided. 

12. Under the wheel of this lever place an inclined 
plane (fig. 59.) on the wooden road, with rollers under 
it, to prevent friction; fasten a rope to the foremost end 
of the wedge, and pass it through the pulleys (P 4 and 
P 3), as in the fifth experiment ;.Ict a person draw the 
sledge by this rope over his shoulder, and he will find, 
that as it advances it will raise the weight upwards; the 
wedge is five feet long, and elevated one foot. Now, if 
the perpendicular ascent of the weight, and the space 
through which he advances, be compared, he will find 
that the space through which he has passed will be five 


The other end of this slip must befastened | 


times. as great as that through which the weight has _ 


ascended ; and that this wedge has enabled him to raise 


five times as much as he could raise without it, if his . 
strength were applied as in experiment 1, without any 
mechanical .: 
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mechanical advantage. By making this wedge intwo 
parts hinged together, with a graduated piece to keep 
them asunder, the wedge may be adjusted to any given 
obliquity ; and it will always be found, that the mecha- 
nical advantage of the wedge may be ascertained by 
comparing its perpendicular elevation with its base. 
If the base of the wedge be 2, 3, 4, 5, or any other 
number of times greater than its height, it will enable 
the person to raise respectively 2, 3, 4, or 5 times 
more weight than he could do in experiment 1. by 
which his power is estimated. y 


13. The Screw. 
The screw is an inclined plane wound round a cylin- 


der: the height of all its revolutions round the cylinder 
taken together, compared with the space through which 


efshaft of the Panorganon, guided by an 
attendant lever as before (fig. 60.). Let the wheel 
rest upon the lowest /elzx or thread of the screw ; as the 
arms of the shaft are turned round, the wheel will ascend, 
and carry up the weight which is fastened to the lever. 
As the situation of the screw prevents the weight from 
being suspended exactly from the centre of the screw, 
proper allowance must be made for this in estimating 
the force of the screw, or determining the mechanical 
advantage gained by the lever. This can be done by 
measuring the perpendicular ascent of the weight, 
which in all cases is useful, and more expeditious, than 
measuring the parts of a machine, and estimating its 
force by calculation ; because the different diameters 
of ropes, and other small circumstances, are frequent- 
ly mistaken in estimates—both methods should be em- 
ployed and their results compared. The space passed 
through by the moving power, and by that which it 
moves, are infallible data for estimating the powers of 
engines. 

Two very material subjects of experiment yet re- 
main for the Panorganon ; friction, and wheels of car- 
riages; but perhaps we may be thought to have ex- 
tended this section beyond its just proportion to the 
rest of the article, in which it is not intended to write 
a treatise upon science, but to point out methods of 
initiating young people in the rudiments of knowledge, 
and of giving them a distinct view of those principles 
on which they are founded. No preceptor who has 
had experience will cavil at the superficial knowledge 
of a boy of 12 or 13 upon these subjects ; he will per- 
ceive that the general view which we wish to give, 
must tend to form a taste for literature and investiga- 
The sciolist has learned only to ta/h—we wish 
to teach our pupils to think upon the various objects 
connected with the present article. 

The Panorganon may be employed in ascertaining 
the resistance of air and water; the force of different 
muscles ; and in a great variety of amusing and useful 
experiments. In academies and private families, it 
may be erected in the place allotted for amusement, 
where it will furnish entertainment for many a vacant 
hour. When it has lost its novelty, the shaft may 


vol. ii. chap from time to time be taken down, and a swing may be 
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suspended in its place. * 


SECT. XIJ. Recreations and Contrivances Yea 
lating to OPTiIcs. 


In the articles Carorrrics, Dioprrics, Micro- 
scope and PeRspEcTIve, we have described a variety Optica 
of optical recreations, viz. under Catortrics, Sec. III. creation 


CATOPTRICAL ILLUSIONS; theappearance ofa boundless 
vista; a fortijication apparently of immense extent; a 
surprising multiplication of objects ; the optical para- 
dox, by which opaque bodies are seemingly rendered 
transparent; the magiczan’s mirror ; the perspective mir- 
vor ; the action of concave mirrors in inflaming com. 
bustible bodies, and the real apparition. Under Diop- 
TRIcS, page 244 of Vol. VII. optical illusions ; the opti- 
cal augmentation, optical subtraction ; the alternate illu. 
ston; the droptrical paradox; the camera obscura; the 
method of showing the spots on the sun’s disk, and mag- 
nifying small objects by means of the sun’s rays; the dia- 
gonal opera glass; the construction and uses of the ma- 


gic lantern; the nebulous magic lantern ; method of pro- : 


ducing the appearance of a phantom on a pedestal placed 
on the middle of a table; and the magic theatre. Un- 
der Mrcroscoprz, besides fully explaining the construc- 
tion of the several kinds of microscopes, and explaining 
their uses, we have given an account of a great variety 
of objects which are seen distinctly only by means of 
these instruments; such as the microscopic animaicula ; 
the minute parts of znsects ; the structure of vegetables, 
&c.; and under Persrrective, we have described and 
explained the anamorphosis, an instrument for drawing 
in perspective mechanically, and the camera lucida of Dr 
Wollaston. Under Optics, Part III. Chap. I. we 
have explained the construction of the principal optical 
instruments, as multiplying glasses, mirrors, improve- 
ments on the camera obscura, by Dr Brewster and Mr 


- Thomson ; mzcroscopes, telescopes, and various kinds of 


apparatus for measuring the intensity of light. Under 
PyrotTecuny, N° 150, we have shown how aartificial 
fireworks may be imitated by certain optical deceptions. 

At present we shall only describe one or two addi- 
tional optical recreations, and explain the nature of the 
optical deception called Phantasmagoria. 


Experiment to show the Blue Colour of Shadows formed 
in, Day-Light. 


Darken a room in daylight, or towards twilight, se 
that only a small proportion of light may enter by the 
shutter. Then holding a lighted candle near the open- 
ing of the shutter, cast the shadow of an object, such as 
a small ruler, ona white paper. There will in general 
be seen two'shadows, the one blue, and the other orange; 
the former of which resembles the blue colour of the 
sky in clear sunshine, and is of a greater or less intensity 
according as the object is brought nearer to a focus. 

For explanations of the blue colour of the sky, see 
Optics, Part IJ. Sect 4. 


The Air-drawn Dagger. 


An improved variety of the experiments described un- * 


der Carorptrics, N° 14. by the name of the real appa- 
rition, is thus described by Montucla. 
sents a different position of the mirror and partition 
from that described under Caroprrics, and one better 

adapted 


Fig. 62. repre- rig’ 
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tire. Inreality, however, figures exhibited in this way Optical 


adapted for exhibiting the fact by various objects. 
ABC is a thin partition of a room down to the floor, 
with an aperture for a good convex lens, turned out- 
wards into the room nearly in a horizontal direction, 
proper for viewing by the cye of a person standing up- 
right from the floor, or on a stool. Dis a large con- 
cave mirror, supported at a proper angle, to reflect up- 
wards through the glass in the partition B, images of 
objects at EX, presented towards the mirror below. A 
strong light from a Jamp, &c. being directed on the ob- 
ject E, and nowhere else; then to the eye of a specta- 
tor at I’, ina darkened room, it is truly surprising and 
admirable to what effect the images are reflected up 
into the air at G. 

Exhibitions of the appearances of spcctres have some- 
times been formed on the principles of this experiment ; 
but the most striking deception of this kind is the phan- 
tasmagoria, which some winters ago formed one of the 
principal public amusements at Paris and London. 

This exhibition was contrived by Mr Philipsthal, and 
was conducted in a small theatre, all the hghts of which 
were removed, except one hanging lamp, and this could 
be drawn up, so that its flame was pertectly enveloped 
ma cylindrical chimney, or opaque shade. In this 
gloomy and wavering light the curtain was drawn up, 
and presented to the spectators a sort of cave, with ske- 
letons aad other figures of terror, painted or moulded 
in relievo on the sides or walls. After a short interval 
the lamp was drawn up into its chimncy, and the spec- 
tators wcre in total darkness, interrupted only by flashes 
of lightning succeeded by peals of thunder. These phe- 
nomena were followed by the appearance of figures of 
departed men, ghosts, skeletons, transmutations, &c. 
Several figures of celebrated mcn were thus exlnbited 
with various transformations, such as the head of Dr 
Franklin, suddenly converted into a skull, &c. These 
were succceded by phantoms, skeletons, and various 
terrific figures, which were sometimes seen to contract 
gradually in all their dimensions, till they became ex- 
tremely small, and then vanished ; while at others, in- 
stead of seeming to recede and then vanish, they were, 
to the surprise and astonisment of the spectators, made 
suddenly to advance, and then disappear, by seeming 
to sink into the ground.* 

The principal part of these phenomena was produced 


‘by a modification of the magic lantern, having all its 


parts on a large scale, and placed on that side of a semi- 
transparent screen of taffeta which was opposite to. the 
spectators, instead of the same side, as in the ordinary 
exhibitions of the magic lantern. To favour the decep- 
tion, the sliders were made perfectly opaque, except in 
those places that contained the figures to bc exhibited, 
and in these light parts the glass was covered with a 
more or less transparent tint, according to the effect 
required. ‘The figures for these purposes have also becn 
drawn with water colours on thin papcr, and aftcrwards 
varnished. To imitate the natural motions of the ob- 
jects represented, several picces of glass placcd behind 
each other were occasionally employed. By removing 
the lantern to differcnt distanccs, and at the same time 
altering more or less the position of the lens, the images 
Were made to increase or diminish, and to become more 
or less distinct at the pleasure of the exhibiter; so that, 
to a person unaccustomed to the effect of optical instru- 
ments, the figures appeared actually to advance and re- 


become much brighter as they are rendered smaller, 
whilc in nature the imperfect transparency of the air 
causes objects to appear fainter when thcy are remote, 
than when they are nearer the observer. Sometimes, by 
throwing a strong light on an object really opaque, or 
on a living person, its image was formed on the curtain, 
retaining its natural motions; but in this case the object 
must havebeen at a considerable distance, othcrwise the 
images of its nearer and remoter parts could never be 
sufficiently distinct at once, as the refraction must either 
be too great for the remoter, or too small for the nearer 
parts; and there must also be a second lens placed at 
a sufficient distance from the first, to allow the forma- 
tion of an inverted image between them, and to throw 
a second picture of this image on the screen in its na- 
tural erect position, unlcss the object be of such a na- 
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ture that it cain be inverted without inconvenience *. * Young's 
Dr Thomas Young proposes the following apparatus Lect. on 


foran exhibition similar tothe phantasm@@oria. The light 
of the lamp A (fig. 63.) is to be thrown by the mirror B 


Nat. Pial. 
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and the lenses C and D on the painted slider at E, and Fis: 6 


the magnifier F forms the image of the screen at G. 
This lens is fixed to a slider, which may be drawn out 
of the genera] support or box H; and when the box is 
drawn back on its wheels, the rod IK lowers the point 
K, and by means of the rod KL adjusts the slider in 
such a manner, that the image is always distinctly paint- 
ed on the screen G. When the box advances towards 
the screen, in order that the images may be diminished 
and appear to vanish, the support of the lens F suffers. 
the screen M to fall and intercept a part of the light. 
The rod KN must be cqual to IK, and the point I must 
be twice the focal length of the lens J*, before the ob- 
ject, L being immediately under the focus of the lens. 
The screen M may have a triangular opening, so as to 


uncover the middlc of the lens only, or the hght May 4 roid. 


be intercepted in any other manner. + 

Mr Ezekiel Walker has lately constructed a new 
optical instrument, calculated for affording entertain- 
ment to those who derive pleasure trom optical illu- 
sions. This instrument is called phantasmascope, and is 
so contrived, that a person standing before it sees a door 
opened, and aphantom makc its appearance, coming to- 
wards him, and increasing in magnitude as It approaches, 
like those in the phantasmagoria. When it has advan- 
ced about 3 feet, it appears of the greatest magnitude, 


and as it retires, becomes gradually contracted in its. 


dimensions, till it re-enters the machine, when it to-. 
tally vanishes. This phantom appears in the air lke 


a beautiful painting, and has such a rich brilliancy of 


colouring, as to render it unnecessary to darken the 
room. On the contrary, this aérial picture is seen with: 
rather greater perfection when the room is illuminated. 


pl. xxviii. 
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Walker’s 
phantasma-~ 
scope. 


Fig. 64. represents a section of this machine, and will Fig. 64. 


explain the principles of its construction. 


ABCD, a wooden box, 36 inches by 21, and 22° 


deep. EF, a concave mirror, 15 inches diameter, pla- 
ced near the end BD. AC, the other end, is divided 
into two parts at m by a horizontal bar, of which m 
is a section. A m, adoor that opens.to-the left hand. 
n o a board with a circular opening, 10 inches diameter, 
covered with plate glass in that side next the mirror. 
GHI a drawer, opened at the end I, and covered at. 
the top G m with tin plate. It is represented in the fi- 

gure 
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‘reaches nearly to the top of the drawer. 
aperture, 3 or 4 inclies in diameter, made near the bot- 
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gure as drawn out 16inches. a@ 6a moveable stage, 15 
inches by 6, which slides freely upon the bottom of the 
drawer by means of a strong brass rodca. da parti- 
tion fixed to the stage a 6, which is 15 inches long, and 
xa circular 


tom of the partition, and at equal distances from each 
end of it. za,ascreen, 74 inches high by 44, covered with 
white paper on that side next the mirror. This screen 
“prevents any light, reflected from the end of the drawer, 
from passing through the aperture z. 2p, part of the 
‘cover, fixed as represented in the figure, to prevent the 
inside of the machine.from being seen by the observer. 

Whien this machine is used, take a painting on glass in 
trasparent colours; place it against the aperture < in the 
partition on that side the mifror, and two short candles 
on the other side, between za and dx. The glass must be 
perfectly opaque, except that part upon which the figure 
is painted; then the light which is transmitted through 
the painting aff falls upon the mirror, is reflected into 
the air ie >, he phantom ts formed ; but the phantom 
is much méfe beautiful than the painting, as the co- 
louring receives a particular delicacy from the glasses. 

When tlie painting is in the place represented in the 
figure, the phantom appears without the machine at y ; 
but if the stage be drawn out to the end of the drawer 
GH, the phautom will appear within the machine at 
7, and very small. <A very pleasing effect is also pro- 
duced from a small painting on paper, or a coloured 
print put into the place of the painting on glass, with 
candles on the other side, near 6. 

Mr Walker has shown how this instrument may be 
employed to exhibit several phenomena in the heavens ; 
as, for example, the appearance of Jupiter and his 
satellites, and the colour of Mars and the moon. 

To represent Jupiter and his satellites as they appear 
through a common telescope, take a piece of paper 
stained very black, about 3 inches square, near the 
middle of which cut a hole perfectly circular, to re- 
present the planet, and 4 small holes, in a line with 
the centre of the large one, for the satellites ; but these 
must be cut out with a small punch, as it is difficult to 
make a circular hole with a sharp-pointed instrument. 
After this paper has been pasted on a piece of glass, 
rough-ground on one side, draw 3 or 4: lines across the 
planet with a black lead pencil to imitate the belts. 
From this simple contrivance the machine produces a 
very beautiful effect. The new moon represented in 

*this way is a striking resemblance of the real object in 
the heavens: comets and fixed stars may also be re- 
presented by the same method. 

The colour of Mars and of the moon, at rising or 
setting, may be imitated by covering the screen z a 
with paper stained red, which will reflect a ruddy tint 
upon the object.placed at x ; and this tint may be in- 
creased or decreased by only altering the situations of 
the candles. * 


Pneumatic Secor, XIII. Recreations and Contrivances relating 


recreations. 


to PNEUMATICS. 


In our treatise on PNEUMATICS, we have related 
several entertaining experiments, illustrating the prin- 
ciples of that science, such as experiments proving the 
fluidity of. the air in N° 52; that of Hero's fountain 

4: 


‘eal engines, such as syringes, syphons, air-pumps, bel- 


OF SCIENCE. ) 
in N° 54; experiments illustrating the application of Paeu 
hydrostatics to air, N°57, ef seg.; a great variety of | 
experiments with the air pump, N° 160; the experi- © 
ment of the syphon fountain, N° 178 ; and cxperiments 
on the compressibility and expansibility of tle air, N° 
196, &c. Wehave also, in that article, explained the 
construction and operation of the principal pneumati- 


lows, &c. The construction and uses of barometers 
have been explained under BARoMETER, and under 
Hypropynamics, N° 72. Those of ‘hermometers un- 
der Cugmistry from N° 194. to 203 ; and those of 
common pumps under the article Pump. 59 

As the account of the air-gun, referred to PyeuMA- Air-guz, 
rics, has been omitted in that article, we must here 
describe the construction and action of that ingenious 
instrument. 

The common air-gun is made of brass, andhastwo» 
barrels; the inside barrel A, fig. 65. which is of a Fig. 6 
small bore, from whence the bullets are exploded ; and 
a larger barrel ECDR on the outside of it. There is 
a syringe SMNP fixed in the butt of the gun, by which 
the air is injected into the cavity between the two bar- 
rels through the valve EP. The ball K is put down 
into its place in the small barrel, with the rammer, as 
in any other gun. At SL is another valve, which be- 
ing opened by the trigger O, permits the air to come 
behind the bullet, so as to drive it out with great force. 


If this valve be opened and shut suddenly, one charge 


of condensed air may be sufficient for several dischar- 
ges of bullets; but if the whole air be discharged on 
a single bullet, it will drive it out with a greater force. 
The discharge is effected by means of a lock, placed 
ere as in other guns: for the trigger being pulled, 
the cock will go down and drive the lever O, fig. 65. 
which will open the valve, and let in the air upon the 
bullet K. 

The air-gun has received very great improvements 
in its construction. Fig. 66. is a representation of one Fig. 66: 
now made by several instrument-makers in the metro- 
polis. For simplicity and perfection it excceds any 
hitherto contrived. A is the gun-barrel, with the 
lock, stock, rammer, and of the size and weight of 
a common fowling-piece. Under the lock, at d, isa 
steel tube having a small moveable pin in the inside, 
which is pushed out when the trigger a is pulled, by 
the spring-work within the lock ; to this tube 4, 1s 
screwed a hollow copper ball c, so as to be perfectly 
air tight. This copper ball is fully charged with con- 
densed air by the syringe B, fig. 67. previous to its Fig. 6% 
being applied to the tube 4 of fig. 66. It is evident, 
that if a bullet be rammed down in the barrel, the 
copper ball screwed fast at 6, and the trigger a be pul- 
led, that the pin in 6 will, by the action of the spring- 
work within the lock, forcibly strike out into the cop- 
per ball ; and thereby pushing in suddenly a valve with- 
in the copper ball, let out a portion of the condensed . 
air, which will rush up through the aperture of the 
lock, and forcibly act against the bullet, driving it to 
the distance of 60 or 70 yards, or farther. If the air 
be strongly condensed, at every discharge, only 
portion of it escapes from the ball ; therefore by re- 
cocking the piece, another discharge may be made; 
and this repeated 15 or 16 tinies. 


The air in the copper ball is condensed by a ¥ 
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fcumuti- the syringe B (fig. 67.), in the following manner. 


The bail c is screwed quite close in the top of the Sy- 
ringe at 6, at the end of the steel pointed rod; a is a 


| ,stout ring through which passes the rod &£: upon this 


rod the feet are cammonly placed, then the hands are 
to be applicd to the two handles z?, fixed on the side of 
the barrel of the syringe. Now by moving thie barrel 
B steadily up and down on the rod a, the balkc will 
become charged with condensed air; and it may be 
easily known when the ball is as full as possible, hy the 
irresistible action which the air makes against the piston 
while working the syringe. At the end of the rod & 
is usually a square hole, which with the rod serves as a 
key to make the ball c fast on the screw é of the gun 
and syringe close to the orifice in the ball c. In the 
inside is fixed a valve and spring, which gives way for 
the admission of air ; but upon its emission comes close 
up to the orifice, shutting up the internal air. The 
piston rod works air-tight, by a collar of leathcr on it on 
the barrel B; it is therefore plain, that when the barrel 
is drawn up, the air will rush in at the hole 4. When 
the barrel is pushed down, the air contained in it will 
haveno other way to pass, fromthe pressure of the piston, 
but into the ballc attop. The barrel being drawn up, 
the operation is repeated, until the condensation is so 
Strong as to resist the action of the piston. 

The magazine air-gun was invented by that ingenious 
artist L.Colbe. By this contrivance 10 bullets are so 
lodged in a cavity, near the place of discharge, that 
they may be drawn into the shooting barrel, and suc- 
cessively discharged so fast as to be nearly of the same 
use as so many different guns. 

Fig. 68. represents the present form of this machine, 
where part of the stock is cut off, to the end of the 
injecting syringe. It has its valve opening into the ca- 
vity between the barrels as before. KK is the small 
shooting barrel, that receives the bullets from the ma- 
gazine ED, which is of a serpentine form, and closed 
at the end D whien the bullets are lodged in it. ‘Khe 
circular part adc, is the key of a cock, having a cy- 
lindrical hole through it, 74, which is equal to the bore 
of the same barrel, and makes a part of it in the pre- 
Sent situation. When the lock is taken off, the several 
parts Q, R, T, W, &c. come into view, by which 
means the discharge is made by pushing up the pin P », 
which raises and opens a valve V to let in the air against 
the bullet I, from the cavity FF, which valve is im- 
mediately shut down again by means of a long spring 
of brass NN. This valve V being a conical piece of 
brass, ground very true in the part which receives it, 
will of itself be sufficient to confine the air. 

To make a discharge, the trigger ZZ is to be pull- 
ed, which throws up the seer y a, and disengages it 
from the notch a, on which the strong epring WW 
moves the tumbler I’, to which the cock is fixed. This, 
by its end w, bears down the end v of the tumbling 
lever R, which, by the other end m, raises at the same 
time the flat end of the horizontal lever Q; and by 
this means, of course, the pin P p, which stands upon 
it; is pushed up, and thus opens the valve V. and dis- 
charges the bullet This is all evident, merely from 
the view of the figure. 

Yo bring another bullet to succeed that marked I, 


| instantaneously turn the cylindric cavity of the key of 


the cock, which before made part of the barrel KK, 
ito the situation 7k, so that the part 2 may be at K ; 
Vou. XVIII. Part I. | 
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and hold the gun upon your shoulder, with the barre] Paeumati- 


downwards and the magazine upwards, by which mean 
that bullet next the cock will fall into it cut of the 


cal 
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magazine, but go no further into this cylindric CAVES ae reamed 


than the two little springs fs which detain it. The 
two circles represent the cock barrel, whercin the ke: 
formerly mentioned turns upon an axis not represented 


here, but visible in fig. 69. This axis is a square piece Fig. 6s. 


of stecl, on which comes the square hole of the hammer 


H, fig. 70. by which the cylindrical cavity mentioned Vig. 70. 


is opened to the magazine. Then opening the hammer, 
as in that figure, the bullet is brought into its proper 
place near the discharge valve, and the cylindric cavity 
of the key of the cock again makes a part of the inward 
barrel KK, 

Tt appears how expeditious a method this is of charg- 
ing and discharging a gun; and, were the force of con- 
densed air equal to that of gun-powder, snch an air- 
gun would answer tle purpose of several guns. 

In the air-gun, and all other cases where the air is 
required to be condensed to a very great degree, it will 
be requisite to have the syringe of a small bore, viz. 
not exceeding half an inch in diameter, because the 
pressure against every square inch is about 15 pounds, 
and therefore against every circular inch about 12 
pounds. If, therefore, the syringe be one inch in dia- 
meter, when one atmosphere is injected, there will be 
a resistance of 12 pounds against the piston; and when 
10 are injected, there will be a force of 120 pounds to 
be overcome; whereas 10 atmospheres act against the 
circular half-inch piston with only a force equal to 30 
pounds; or 40 atmospheres may be injected with such 
a syringe, as well as 10 with the other. In short, the 
facility of working will be inversely as the squares of 
the diameter of the syringe. 

It is not certain when, or by whom the air-gun was 
invented. Montucla ascribes the invention to Otto 
Guerricke, burgomaster of Magdeburg, so celebrated 
about the middle of the 17th century for his pneumatic 
and elcctrical experiments; but it is certain that air- 
guns, or wind-guns, as they were sometimes called, 
were known long before the time of Guerricke. Inthe 
Elemens d'Artillerie of David Rivant, preceptor to 
Louis XIII. of France, this instrument is, we believe, 
first noticed in writing; and here the invention is attri- 
buted to one Marin, a burghier of Lisicux, who present- 
ed anair-gun to Henry [V. The air-gun is now con- 
sidered rather as a curious philosophical instrument, 
than a useful offensive or defensive weanon; and its 
use in the latter capacity is, we believe, forbidden by 
law. 
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The subject of balloons has been fully discussed un- Easy mes 


der the article AEROsTATION. 
riment, fire-balloons, or Mosgolfiers, ofa moderate size, 
may be constructed, by pasting together gores of lawn 
paper meeting at the top, and having the other extre- 
mities pasted round a light and slender hoop, from which 
proceeds several wires terminating in a kind of basket, 
capable of supporting a sponge dipped in rectified spirit 
of wine. If the gores are properly formed and neatly 
joined, the balloon will be so far air-tight, that the ex- 
panded air within it, caused by the inflammation of the 
spirit, wiil inflate the cavity, and enable tlie halloon to 
rise to a considerable height in the atmosphere. It is 
vbvious that such an experiment can be made only in 
calm weather. 
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For the sake of expe thod of con- 
structing 
small fire 
balloons, 


Scilla, 


Cl y. 
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SCILLA, the SquiLx ; a genus of plants, belong- 
ing to the hexandria class; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 10th order, Coronaria. See BoTANY 
and MarrriA Mepica Index. 

SCILLY, or S1uLry, a cluster of small islands and 
rocks, situated in the Atlantic ocean, and about 10 
eagucs W. of the Land’s End in Cornwall, in W. 
Long. 7°. N. dat. 50°. 

These islands were first called Cassttertdes, or the 
Jin Isles, trom.their being rich in that metal. The 
common opinion is, that this is a Greek appellation ; 
which in the most obvious sense is true: But as the 


Pheenicians were familiar with the metal, and with the 


country that produced it, before the Greeks knew 
any thing of either, it is very likely they introduced 
the names of both from their own language. Strabo 
says these islands were ten in number, lying close to- 
gether, of which only one was uninhabited: the peo- 
ple led an erratic life, lived upon the produce of their 
cattle, wore an under-garment which reached down to 


their ankles, and over that another, both. of the same- 


colour, which was black, girt round a little below the 


breast with a girdle, and walked with staves in their 


hands. ‘The riches of these islands were tin and lead, 

which, with the skins of their cattle, they exchanged 
with foreign merchants, that is, the Phoenicians from 
Cadiz, for earthen ware, salt, and utensils made of 
brass. An author of as great or greater antiquity, 
seems to include a part at least of Cornwall amongst 
these islands; or rather he suggests, that they were 
riot perfect islands except at full sea, but that at ebb 
the inhabitants passed from one to another upon the 
sands, and that they even transported their tin in large 
square blocks — carriages from one island to another. 


He further takes notice, that such as inhabited about- 


Belerium (the Land's. End) were in their conversation 


with strangers remarkably civil and courteous. Othcr: 


ancient writers style these islands Hesperides, from their 
western situation, and Oestrymnides, asserting that the 


Jand was extremely fertile, as well as full of mines; and- 


that the people, though very brave, werc entirely ad- 
dicted to.commerce, and boldly passed the seas in their 
leather boats. 


The Romans were exceedingly desirous of having a 


share in this commerce, which-the Phoenicians as care- 
fully laboured. to prevent, by concealing their naviga- 


tion to these islands as much as it was in their- power. 


At length, however, the Romans prevailed; and Publius 


Crassus coming thither, was so well pleased with the 
industry and manners of the people, that he taught 
them various improvements, as well in working their 


mines, whici tiil-that: trme were hut shallow, as in car- 


rying their own merchandise todifferent markets. There: 
is na room to doubt that they. followed the fate of the. 
rest of Britain, and particularly of Cornwall, in beeom- 


ing subject to the Roman empire... We find them cailed 
in the itinerary of Artoninus, Szgdeles ; by Sulpitius, 
Sillene ; and by Solinus they are-termed Sz/ures. All 
we know of them during this period is, that their tin 


_tyade continued, and that sometimes. state-prisoners 
were exlied, or, to use the Roman phrase, relegated. 


hither as well as to other-islands. 


When the legions were withdrawn, and Britain with: 


its dependencies left in the power of the natives, there 
ig NO reason to question that these. islands: shared the 


Per Onl 
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same lot with the rest. As to the appellation which 


Scilly. 


from this period prevailed, the ordinary way of writ- —\— 


ing it is Sc@ly + in recor ds we commonly find it spelt 
Silly, Silley, or Sulley ; but we are told the old Bri- 
tish appellation was Sulleh, or Syl/eh, which signi-+ 
fies‘rocks consecrated to the sun. We have not the 
least notice of any thmg that regards them from the 
fifth to the tenth century. It is, however, with much. 
appearance of truth conjectured, that some time-within 
this space they were in a great measure destroyed by 
an earthquake, attcnded with a sinking of the earth, 
by which most of their lowlands, and of course the 


‘greatest part of their improvements, were covered: 
by the sca, and those rich mines of tin which had 


rendered them so famous swallowed up.in the deep. 
They have a tradition in Cornwall, that a very exten- 
sive tract of country called the Lzoness, in the old 
Cornish Lethosow, supposed to lie between that coun- 
try and Scilly, was lost in that manner ; and there are 
many concurrent circumstances which render this pro- 
bable. In reference to these islands, the case is still 
stronger ; for at low ebbs their stone inclosures are still 


visible from almost all the isles, and thereby afford an 


ocular demonstration that they were formerly of far 


greater extent, and that in remoter ages their inhabi- 


tants must have been very numerous, and at the same 
time very industrious. This sufliciently proves the 


fact, that by such an earthquake they were destroyed: 


and, that it happened at some period of time within 
those limits that have been assigned, appears from our 
hearing nothing morc of their tin trade, and from our 
having no notice of it at all in any of our ancient chro- 


nicles, which, if it had fallen out later, from their - 


known attention to extraordinary events, must certain- 
ly have happened. 


It is generally supposed, and with great appearance - 
efter having overcome - 
o 


of truth, that king Athelstan, 
avery powerful confederacy formed against him, and 
having: reduced Exeter, and: driven the Britons be- 
yond the river Tamar, which he made the boundary 
of their Cornish dominions, passed: over into these isl- 
ands, (then surely in a better state than now, or they 
would not have been objects of his vengeance), and re- 
duced them likewise. History does not inform us, that 
the Danes ever fixed themselves in these isiands; but 


as their method of fortifying is very well known, it. 


has been conjectured: that the Giant’s Castle in the isle 
of St Mary was erected by them; and indeed, if we 
consider the convenient situation of these islands, and 
the trade-of piracy which that nation carried on, there 
seems to be nothing improbable in that conjecture. It 
is more certain that there were churches erected in these 


isles, and that there were in-them also many monks and . 


hermits, betore the conquest. 

The fertility of the isiands is much insisted upon in 
all the accounts ;- and it is expressly said of St Mary’s, 
that it bears execc ding good corn, insomuch that if 


men did ‘but cast corn where swine had rooted, It.. 
wauld come up. There is mention made of a br ced of | 


wild swine, and the inhabitants had: great plenty of 
fowl and fish. Butnotwithstanding-the fertility of the 
country, and the many commodities that men had or 


might have there, it-was nevertheless but thinly peo-- 


pled ; ; and the reason assigned is, because they were 
liable to be frequently spoiled by French or Spanist 
pirates. 
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pirates. In Leland’s time, one Mr Davers of Wiltshire, 


~and Mr Whittington of Gloucestershire, were proprie- 


tors of Scilly, and drew from tlience, in rents and com- 
modities, about 40 merks a year. 
The inhabitants at that juncture, and long before, 


appear to have carried on a smail trade in dried skate. 


and other fish to Bretagne, with which they purchased 
salt, canvas, and other necessaries. ‘This seems to be 
the remains of a very old kind of commerce, since, for 
many ages, the people of that country, those of the 
Scilly isles, and the people of Cornwall, looked upon 
themselves as countrymen, being in truth no other than 
remnants of the ancient Britons, who, when driven out 
by the Saxons, took refugein those islands, and in that 
part of France which had before been called Armorica, 
and from hence styled Bretagne, Brittany, or Little 
Britain, and the people Bretons. ‘This, im ail proba- 
bility, was a great relief to those who dwelt in those 
isles; who, during the long civil war between the 


‘houses of York and Lancaster, had their intercourse 
‘with England so much interrupted, that if it had not 


been for this commerce with their neighbours on the 
French coast, they might have been driven to the last 
distress. 

The Scilly or Silley islands, lie due west from the 


Lizard about 17 leagues; west and by south from the 


old Land’s End, next Mount’s Bay, at the distance 
of 10 leagues ; and from the western Land’s End, they 
lie west-south-west, at the distance of something more 
than nine leagues. There are five of them inhabited ; 
and that called Samson has one familyin it. The lar- 
gest of these is St Mary’s which lies in the north lati- 
tude of 49 degrees 55 minutes, and in the longitude of 
6 degrees 40 minutes west from Greenwich. It is two 
miles and a half in iength, about one and a half in 
breadth, and between nine and ten miles in compass. 
On the west side there projects an isthmus. Beyond 
this there is a peninsula, which is very high ; and upon 
which stands Star Castle, built in 1593, with some 
outworks and batteries. On these there are upwards 
of threescore pieces of cannon mounted ; and for the 
defence of which there is a garrison of an entire com- 
pany, with a master-gunner and six other gunners. In 
the magazine there are arms for 300 islanders, who, 
when summoned, are bound to march into the fortress. 
Underneath the castle barracks and lines stands Hugh 
Town, very improperly built, as lying so low as to be 
subject to inundations. A mile within land stands 
Church Town, so denominated from their place of wor- 
ship; it consists of a few houses only, with a court house. 
About two‘furlongs east of this lies the Old Town, 
where there are more houses, and some of them very 
convenient dwellings. The number of inhabitants in 


‘this island is about 600 or 700; and it produces to the 


lord proprietor 300/. per annum. 

Trescaw lies directly north from St Mary's, at the 
distance of two miles. It was formerly styled St Ni- 
cholas’s island ; and was at least as large as St Mary’s, 
though at present about half the size. The remains 
of the abbey are yet visible, the situation well chosen, 
with a. fine basin of fresh water before it, half a mile 
long and a furlong wide, with an ever-green bank 
high enough to keep out the sea, and serving at once 
to preserve the pond, and sheltcr the abbey. In this 
pond there are most excellent eels, and the lands lying 
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round it are by far the best in those islands. There are 
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about half a score stone houses, with a church, which 7c 


are called Dolphin Town ; an old castle built in the 
reign of Henry VIII. calied Oliver’s Castle ; and a new 
block-house, raised out of the ruins of that castle, which 
is of far greater use. This island is particularly noted 
for producing plenty of the finest samphire, and the 
only tin works that are now visible are found here. 
There are upon it at present about 40 families, who are 
very industrious, and spin more wool than in St Mary’s. 
Its annual value is computed at 80. a year. 

A mile to the east of Trescaw, and about two miles 
from the most northern part of St Mary’s, lies the isle 
of St Martin's, not much inferior in size to that of 
Trescaw. It very plainly appears to have been fermer- 
ly extremely well cultivated ; notwithstanding which 
it was entirely deserted, till within somewhat less than 
a century ago, that Mr Thomas Ekines, a consider- 
able merchant, engaged seme people to settle there. 
Te likewise caused to be erected a hollow tower twenty 
feet in height, with a spire of as many feet more ; 
which being neatly covered with lime, serves as a day- 
mark for directing ships crossing the channel or coming 
into Scilly. St Martin’s produces some corn, affords 
the best pasture in these islands, nourishes a great num- 
ber of sheep, and has upon it 17 familits, who pretend 
to have the secret of burning the best kelp, and are 
extremely attached to their own island. Asa proof of 
this, it is observable, that though some of the inhabitants 
rent lands in St Mary’s, yet they continue to reside 
here, going thither only occasionally. 

St Agnes, which is also called the Light-house Island, 
lics near three miles south-west of St Mary’s; and is, 
though a very httle, a very well cultivated island, fruit- 
ful in corn and grass. The only inconvenience to 
which the people who live in it are subject, is the want 
of good water, as their capital advantage consists in ha- 
ving several good coves or small ports, where boats may 
lie with safety ; which, however, are not mucli used. 
The light-house is the principal ornament and -great 
support of the island; # stands on the most elevated 
ground, and is built with stone from the foundation to the 
lanthorn, which is fifty-one feet high, the gallery four, 
the sash-lights eleven feet anda half high, three feet 
two inches wide, and sixteen in number. The floor of 
the lanthorn is of brick, upon which stands a substantial 
iron grate, square, barred on every side, with one great 
chimney in the canopy-roof, and several lesser ones to 
let out the smoke, and a large pair of smith’s bellows 
are so fixed as to be easily used :whenever there is oc- 
casion. Upon the whole, it is a noble and commodious 
structure; and being plastered white, is a useful day- 
mark to all ships coming from the sorthward. The 
keeper of this light-house has a salary trom the Trinity- 
house at Deptiord of 40/. a year, with a dwelling- 
house and ground for a-garden. His assistant has 20/. 
a year. It-s supplied with coals by an annual ship; 
and the carriage of these coals from the sea-side to the 
light-house is looked on as a considerable benefit to the 
poor inhabitants. They have a neat little church, built 
by the Godolphin family. There are at present 50 
households in the island, which yield the proprietor 402. 
a year. 

Brehar, or, as pronounced, Bryar island, lies north- 
west of St Mary’s, and to the west of Trescaw, to 
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which, when the sea is very low, they sometimes pass 
over the sand. [t 1s very mountainous, abounds with 
sea and land fowls, excellent samphire, and a great 
variety of medicinal herbs. There are at present thir- 
teen families, who have a pretty church, and pay 302. 
a year to the proprietor. 

South from hence, and west from Trescaw, stands 
the island of Samson, in which there is not above one 
family, who subsist chiefly by the making of kelp. To 
the westward of these there lie four islands, which con- 
tain in the whole 360 acres of meadow and arable land. 
‘fhe eastern isles, so denominated from their position 
in respect to St Mary’s, contain 123 acres; and there 
are also seven other rocky and scattered islands, that 
have each a little land of some use; and besides these, 
innumerable rocks on every side, among which we 
must reckon Sczl/y, now nothing more than a large, 
iH-:haped, craggy, inaccessible island, lying the far- 
thes: north-west of any of them, and consequently the 
nearest to the continent. 

The air of these islands is equally mild and pure; 
their winters are seldom subject to frost or snow. 
When the former happens, it lasts not long; and the 
latter never hes upon the ground. The heat of their 
summers ts much abated hy sea-breezes. They are in- 
deed frequently: incommoded by sea fogs, but these are 
not unwholesome. Agues are rare, and fevers more so. 
The most fatal distemper is the small-pox ; yet those 
who live temperately survive commonly to a great age, 
and are renarkahly free from diseases. The soil is very 
good, and produces grain of all sorts (except wheat, of 
which they had anciently plenty) in large quantities. 
They still grow a little wheat, but the bread made of it 
is unpleasant. ‘They eat, for this reason, chiefly what 
ismadeof barley; and of this they have such abundance, 
that though they use it hoth for bread and beer, they 
have more than snfiices for their own consumption. The 
introduction of potatoes was an essential improvement; 
thecultivation of this plant succeeded so well, as to yield 
everyseason the most luxuriantcrops. Rootsof allsorts, 
pulse, and salads, grow well; dwarf fruit-trees, goose- 
berries, currants, raspberries, and every thing of that 
kind, under proper shelter, thrive exceedingly ; but 
they have no trees, though formerly they had elder ; and 
Porthelik, i. e. the harbour of willows, proves they had 
these likewise ; and with a little care, no doubt, great 
improvements mignt be made. The ranunculus, ane- 
mone, and most kinds of flowers, are successfully cul- 
tivated in their gardens. They have wild fowl of all 
sorts, from the swan to the snipe; and a particular 
kind called the hedge chicken, which is not inferior 
to the ortolan :. also tame fowl, puffins, and rabbits, in 
greatnumbers. Their black cattle are generally small, 
but very well: tasted, though they feed upon ore-weed. 
Their horses are little, but strong and lively. They 
have also large flocks of fine sheep, whose fleeces are 
tolerably good and their flesh excellent. There are no 
venomous creatures in these islands. 

We must now pass to the sea, which is of more 
consequence to these isles than that small portion of 
Jand which is distributed amongst them. St Mary’s 
harbour is very safe and capacious, having that island 
on the sonth; the eastern islands, with that of St Mar- 
tin, onthe east; Trescaw, Brehar, and Samson, to the 
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north; St Agnes and several small islands to the west. 


Ships ride here in three to five fathom water, with =v 


good anchorage. Into this harbour there are four 
inlets, viz. Broad Sound, Simth’s ‘Sound, St Mary’s 
Sound, and Crow Sound : so that hardly any wind can 
blow with which a ship of 150 tons cannot safely sail 
through one or other of them, Crow Sound only ex- 
cepted, where they cannat pass at low water, but at 
high water there is from 16 to 24 feet in this passage. 
Besides these there are two other harbours; one called 
New Grynsey, which lies between Brehar and Trescaw, 
where ships of S500 tons may ride securely. The other 
is called Old Grynsey, and lies between Trescaw, St 
Helen’s, and Theon, for smaller ships. The former 
is guarded by the batteries at Oliver’s Castle; the lat- 
ter by the Blockhouse, on the eastern side of Trescaw, 
called Dover. Small coasters hound to the northward 
have more convenient outlets from these little harbours 
than from St Mary’s, where, at the west end of Hugh 
Town, there is a fine pier built by the earl of Godol- 
phin, 430 feet long, 20 feet wide in the narrowest 
part, and 23 feet in height, with 16 feet of water 
at a spring, and 10 at a neap tide; so that under the 
shelter of this pier, vessels of 150 tons may lie secure- 
ly, not only close to the quay, but all along the strand 
of the town. 

In this harbour, and in all the little coves of the 
several isles, prodigious quantities of mackerel may be 
caught in their season; also soal, turbot, and plaice, 
remarkably good in their kind; and ling, which from 
its heing a thicker fish, mellower, and better fed, is very 
justly preferred to any caught nearer our own coasts. 
Salmon, cod, pollock, are in great plenty, and pilchards 
in vast abundance. To these we may add the alga 
marina, fucus, or ore-weed, which serves to feed both 
their small and great cattle, manures their lands, is 
burned into kelp, is of use in physic, is sometimes 
preserved, sometimes pickled, and is in many other 
respects very beneficial to the inhabitants, of whom 
we are next to speak. 

The people of Scilly in general are robust, hand- 
some, active, hardy, industrious, generous, and good- 
natured ; speak the English language with great pro- 
priety ; have strong natural parts (though for want of 
a good school they have little education). as appears 
by their dexterity in the several employments to which 
they are bred. They cultivate most of their lands as 
well as can be expected under their present circun- 
stances. They are bred from their infancy to the ma- 
nagement of their boats, in which they excel; are good 
fishermen, and excellent pilots. Their women are ad- 
mirable hausewives, spin their own wool, weave it into 
coarse cloth, and knit stockings. They have no timber 
of their own growth, and not much from England ; 
yet they have many joiners and cabinet-makers, who, 
out of the fine woods which they obtain from captains 
of ships who put in here, make all kinds of domestic 
furniture in a veryneat manner. They are free from the 
land-tax, malt-tax, and-excise ;.and being furnished with 
plenty of liquors trom the vessels which are driven into 
their roads for refreshment, for necessary repairs, or 
to wait for a fair wind, in return far provisions and 
other conveniences; this, with what little fish they can. 
cure, makes the best part of their trade, if we ones 
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their kelp, which has been a growing manufacture far 
these fourseare years, and produces at present about 
5002. per annum. 

The right honourable the earl of Godolphin is styled 
proprietor of Scilly, in virtue of lettcrs-patent granted 
to the late earl, then Lord Godolphin, datcd the 25th 
of July 1698, for the term of 89 ycars, to be comput- 
ed from the end and expiration of a term of 50 years, 
granted to l'rancis Godolphin, Esq. by King Charles I., 
that is, from the ycar 17C9 to 1798, when his lease de- 
tcrmines. In virtue of this royal grant, his lardship is 
the sole owner of all lands, houses, and tenements ; 
claims all the tithes, not only of the fruits of the carth, 
but of fish taken at sea and landed upon those premises; 
harbour-duties paid by ships, and one moiety of the 
wrecks, the other belonging to the admiralty. There 
is only one ecclesiastical person upon the islands, who 
resides at St Mary’s, and visits the other inhabited 
islands once a year. But divine scrvice is perform- 
cd, and sermons read, every Sunday in the churches 
of those tslands, by an honest layman appointed for that 
purpose; and there are likewise church-wardens and 
overseers, regularly chosen in every parish. As to tlic 
civil government, it is administered by what is called 
the Court of Twelve; in which the commander in 
chief, the proprietor’s agent, and the chaplain, have 
their seats in virtue of their offices: the other ninc are 
cliosen by the people. These decide, or rather com- 
promise, all differences; and punish small offences by 
fines, whippings, and the ducking-stool: as to greater 
enormitics, we may conclude they have not bcen hi- 
therto known; since, except for the soldicrs, there is 
no prison in the islands. But in case of capital of- 
fences, the criminals may be transported to the coun- 
ty of Cornwall, and there brought to justice. 

The great importance of these islands arises from 
their advantageous situation, as looking equally into St 
George’s channel, which divides Great Britain from 
Ireland, and the English channel, which separates Bri- 
tain from France. For this reason, most ships bound 
from the southward strive to make the Scilly islands, in 
order to stcer their course with greater certainty. It 
is vcry convenient also for vessels to take slielter a- 
mongst them; which prevents their being driven to 
Milford Haven, nay sometimes into some port in Ire- 
land, if the wind is strong at east; or, if it blow hard 
at north-west, from being forced back into some of the 
Cornish harbours, or even on the French coasts. If 
the wind should not be very high, yet if unfavourable 
or unsteady, as betwcen the channels often happens, 
it is better to put into Scilly, than to beat about at sea 
in bad weather. The intercourse betwcen these two 
channels is another motive why sliips come in here, as 
choosing rather to wait in safety for a wind, than to 


run the hazard of being blown out of their course; and’ 


therefore a strong gale at cast seldom fails of bringing 
30 or 40 vessels, and frequently a larger number, into 
Scilly ; not more to their own satisfaction than to that 
oftheinhabitants. Ships homeward-bound from Ame- 
rica often touch there, from the desire of making the 
first land in their power, and for the sake of refreshment. 
These reasons have an influence on fareign ships, as 
well as our own; and afford the natives an opportnnity 
of showing their wonderful dexterity in conducting 
them safely inte St Mary’s harbour, and, when the wind 
j if 
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serves, through their sounds. Upon firing a gun and 
making a waft, a boat immediately puts cff from the 
nearest island, with scveral pilots on board ; and hay- 
ing with amazing activity dropped one of them into 
every ship, till only two men are left in the boat, these 
return again to land, as the wind and other circum- 
stanccs direct, in one of their little coves. 
Respecting a current whicli often prevails to the 
westward of Scilly, Mfr Rennel has published some ob- 


servations of much importance. ‘‘ It is a circumstance 


(says he) well known to scamen, that ships, in coming 
from tle Atlantic, and steering a course for the British 
channel, in a parallel somewhat to the south of tlic 


Scilly islands, do notwithstanding often find themselves: 


to the north of those islands; or, in otlier words, in 
the mouth af St George’s or of the Bristol channel. 
This extraordinary error has passed for the effects ei- 
ther of bad stecrage, bad observations of latitude, or 
the indraught of the Bristol channel: but none of these: 
account for it satisfactorily; becanse, admitting that 


at times there may be an indraught, it cannot be sup- 


posed to extend to Scilly; and the case has happened. 
in weather the most favourable for navigating and for 
taking observations. The conscquences of this devia- 
tion from the intended tract have very often been fa- 
tal; particularly in the loss of the Nancy packet in 
our vwn times, and that of Sir Cloudcsicy Shovel and 
others of his fieet at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Numbers of cases, equally melancholy, but of 
less celebrity, have occured; and many others, in which 
the danger has been imminent, but not fatal, have 
scarcely reachcd the public ear. All of these have been 
referred to accident; and therefore no-attempt seems 
to have been made to investigate the cause of them. 
“bam, however, of opinion, that they may be im- 
puted toa specific cause; namely, a current; and I 
shall therefore endeavour to investigate both that and 
its effects, that seamen may be apprized of the times 
when they are particularly to expect it in any con- 
siderable degrce of strength. for then only it is likely 
ta occasian mischief, the current that prevails at or- 
dinary times being probably toa weak to produce an 
error in the reckoning, equal to the difference of pa- 
rallel between the south part of Scilly and the tract 
in which a commander, prudent in his measures, but 
unsuspicious of a current, would choose to sail.” 
The original cause of this current is the prevalence 
of westerly winds in. the Atlantic, which: impel the 
waters along the north coast of Spain, and accumulate 
th m inthe bay of Biscay; whence they are projected: 
along the coast of Trance, in a direction north-west by 
west to.the west of Scilly.and Ireland. The Major as- 
signs strong reasons for the existence of this current 


between Ushant and Ireland, ina chart of the tracks of 


the Hector and Atlas, Mast India ships, in 1775 and 
1787. The following remarks on the effect of this 
current are abridged from the author's work, which is 
well worthy the perusal-of all sailors and shipmasters.. 

Ist, If axhip crosses it obliquely, that is, m an east 
by south or more southerly direction, she will continue 
much longer in it, and of course be more affected by it,. 
than if she crossed it-more directly. The same conse- 
quence wili happen if slic crosses if with light winds. 
Qdly, A good observation of latitude at noon would be 
thought a sufficient warrant for running castward dur- 
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ie ing along night; yet, as it may he possible to remain 
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i) ‘he current long enough to he carried from a parailel, 
which may be deemed a very safe one, to that of the 
rocks of Scilly, it would appear prudent, after expe- 
riencing a continuance of strong westerly winds in the 
Atlancic, and approaching the Channel with liglit 
southerly winds, either to make Ushant in time of 
peace, or at all events to kecp in the parallel of 48° 4.5’ 
at the highest. 3dly, Ships, bound to the westward, 
from the mouth of the Channel, with the wind in the 
gouth-west quarter, should prefer the larboard tack. 
4thly, Major Rennel approves the design of removing 
the lizht-house of Scilly (if it be not already remov- 
ed) to the south-west part of the high rocks. Sthly, 
IIerccommends the sending a vessel, with time-keepers 
on board, to exarnine the soundings between the pa- 
rallels of Scilly and Ushant; from the meridian of the 
Lizard Point as far west as the moderate depths ex- 
tend. A set of time-kecpers, he observes, will effect 
rnorein one summer, in skilful hands, than all thescience 
of Dr Halley could do in'the course of a-long life. 

In time of war, the importance of these islands is 
still more conspicuous; and it is highly probable, that 
they afforded the allics a place for assembling their 
fleet, when the Britons, Danes, Scots, and Irish, sailed 
under the command of Anlaff, to attack King ‘Athel- 
stan; which convinced him of the necessity of adding 
them to his dominions. Upon the like principle, Hen- 
ry VIII., when upon bad terms with his neighbours, 
caused.an-old fortress to be repaired, and Queen Eli- 
zabeth, who had more‘ fear, directed the construction 
of a castle, which, in part at least, still remains. But 
the most singular instance of the detriment that might 
arise from these islands falling into other hands than 
our own, happened in 1651, when Sir John Grenville 
took shelter in them with the remains of the Cornish 
cavaliers. For the depredations committed by “his 
frigates soon made it cvident that Scilly was the 
key of the English commerce; and the clamours of 
the merchants thereupon rosc so high, that the par- 
liament were forced to send a fleet of fifty sail, with a 
great body of land forces on board, under Sir George 
Ayscue and Admiral Blake, who with ercat difficulty, 
and no inconsiderable loss, made themselves masters 
of Trescaw and Brehar; where they crectcd those 
lines and fortifications near the remains of the old for- 
tress that are called Oliver's Castle. But at length, 
finding that little was to be done in that way, they 
chose to grant Sir John Grenville a most honourable 
capitulation, as the surest means to recover places of 
such consequence ; with which the parliament were 
very little satisfied, till Mr Blake gave them his rea- 
son ; which appeared to be so well founded, that they 
directed the articles he had concluded to‘be punc- 
tually carried into execution. 

SCIO, or Cu, a celebrated island of the Archipe- 
lago (sec Cnito). It is 32 miles long and 15 broad, anu 
is a mountainous but very pleasant country. “The prin- 
cipal mountain, called anciently Pelznwus, presents to 
view a long lofty range of bare rock, reflecting the sun; 
but the recesses at its feet are diligently cultivated, and 
reward the husbandman by tlicir rich produce. The 
slopes are clothed with vines. Tlie groves of lemon, 
orange, and citron trees, regularly planted, at once 
perfume the air with the odour of their blossoms, and 


is oval, and in the centre is the image of the goddess, 


delight the eye with their golden fruit. Myrtles and _ Seto,/ 
jasmine are interspersed, with olive and palm trecs, and Setoppii} 
cypresses. Amid these the tall minarets rise, and white ~V~) 
houses glitter, dazzling the beholder. The inhabitants | 
export a large quantity of pleasant wine to the neigh. 
bouring islands, but their principal trade is in silks. 
They have also a small commerce in wool, cheese, figs, 
and mastich. The women are better bred than in other 
parts of the Levant; and though the dress is odd, yet it 
is very neat. ‘Ihe partridges are tame, being sent every 
day into the fields to get their living, and in the even- 
ing are called back with a whistle. The town called 
Scio is large, pleasant, and the best built of any in the 
Levant, the houses being beautiful and commodious, 
some of which are terraced, and others covered with 
tiles. The strcets are paved with flint-stones ; and the 
Venetians, while they had it in their posscssion, made a 
great many alterations for the better. The castle is an 
old citadel built by the Genoesc, in which the Turks 
have a garrison of 1400 men. The harbour of Scio is 
the rendezvous of all shipping that goes to or comes 
from Constantinople, and will hold a fleet of fourscore 
vessels. They reckon there are 10,000 Turks, 100,000 
Greeks, and 10,000 Latins, on this island. The 
Turks took it from the Venctians in 1695. Scio is a bi- 
shops’s sec, and is scated on the sca-side, 47 miles west 
of Smyrna, and 210 south-west of Constantinople. 
There are but few remains of antiquity in this place. 
«« The most curious of them (says Dr Chandler) is that 
which has been named without reason the School of 
Eomer. It is on the coast at some distance from the 
city northward, and appears to have been an open tem- 
ple of Cybele, formed on the top ofa rock. The shape 


the head and an arm wanting. She is reprezented, as 
usual, sitting. The chair has a lion carved on cach 
side, and onthe back. The area is bounded bya low 
rim or seat, and about five yards over. The whiole is 
hewn out of the mountain, ‘is rade, indistinct, and pro- 
bably of the most remote antiquity. “From the slope 
higher up is.a fine view of the rich vale of Scio, and 
of the channel, with its shining islands, beyond: which 
arc tlie mountains on the mainland of Asia. ”’ 
SCIOPPIUS, Gaspar, alearned German writer of 
the 17th century, was born at Neumark in the Upper 
Palatinate on the 27th of May 1576. He studied at 
the university with so much-success, that at the age of 
16 he became an author ; and pubhshed books, says 
Ferrari, which deserve to be admired by old men. His 
dispositions did not correspond with ‘his genius. Natu- 
rally passionate and malevolent, he assaulted without 
mercy the characters of eminent men. He abjured the 
system of the Protestants, and became a Roman Catho- 
lic about the year 1599; but his character remained 
the same. He possessed all those qualities which fitted 
him for making a distinguished figure in the literary 
world ; imagination, memory, profound learning, and 
invincible impudence. He was familiar with the terms 
of reproach in most of the languages. He was entirely 
ignorant of the manners of the world. He neither 
showcd respect to his superiors, nor did he behave 
vith decency to his equals. He was possessed with a 
frenzy of an uncommon kind: he was indeed a perfeet 
firebrand, scattering around him, asif forhis amusement, 
the most atrocious calumnies. Joseph Scaliger, a 
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ius. all others, was the object of his satire. 
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That learned 
man, having drawn up the history of his own family, 
and deduced its genealogy from princes, was severely 
attacked by Scioppius, who ridiculed his high preten- 
sions. Scaliger in his turn wrote a book entitled The 
Life and Parentage of Gaspar Scioppius, in which he 
informs us, that the father of Scioppius had been suc- 
cessively a.grave-digger, a journeyman stationery, a. haw- 
ker, asoldicr, a miller, anda brewer of becr. We are 
told that his wife was long kept as a mistress, and at 
Jength forsaken by a debauched man whom she follow- 
ed to Hungary, and obliged to-return to her husband ; 
that then he treated her harshly, and condemned her 
to the lowest offices of servitude. His daughter, too, 
it is said, was as disorderly as her mother : that after the 
flight of her husband, who was going to be burned for 
some infamous crimes, she became a common prostitute ; 
and at length grew so scandalous, that she was com- 
mitted to prison. These severe accusations against the 
family of Scioppius inflamed him with more eagerness 
to attack his antagonist anew. He collected all the ca- 
lumnies that had been thrown out against Scaliger, and 
formed them into a huge volume, as.if he had intended 
to crush himat once. He treated with great contempt 
the king of England, James I., in his Ecclesiasticus, &c. 
and in his Collyraum Regium Britannie Regi graviter ex 
oculis laborantt munere missum; that is, “* An Eye-salve 
for his Britannic Majesty.” In one of his works he had 
the audacity to abuse Henry IV. of France in a most 
scurrilous manner, on which account his book was burn- 
edat Paris. He was hung in effigy in a farce which was 
represented before the king of England, but he gloried 
in his dishonour. Provoked with his insolence to their 
sovereign, the servants of the English ambassador as- 
saulted him at Madrid, and correeted him severely.: 
but he boasted of the wounds he had received. He 
published more than thirty defamatory hbels against 
the Jesuits; and, what is very surprising, in the verv 
place where he declaims with most virulence against 
that society, he subscribes his own name with expres- 
sions of piety. J Gasper Sciojpius, already on the brink 
of the grave, and ready to appear before the tribunal of 
Jesus Christ, to give an account of my works. ‘Towards 
the end of his life he employed Inmself in studying the 
Apocalypse, and affirmed that he liad found the key to 
that mysterious book. He sent some of his exposi- 
tions to Cardinal Mazarine ; but the cardinal did. not 
find it convenient to read them. 

Ferrari tells us, that during the last fourteen years of 
his life, he shut himself up in a small apartment, where 
be devoted himself solely to study. The same writer 
acquaints us, that he could repeat the Scriptures-almost 
entirely by heart; but his good qualities were eclipsed 
by his vices. For his love of slander, and the furious 
assaults which he made upon the most eminent men, he 
was called the Cerberus of literature. He accuses even 
Cicero of barbarisms and impropricties. He died on 
the 19th November 1649, at the age of 74, at Padua, 
the only retreat which remained to him from the multi- 
tude of enemies whom he had created. Four hundred 
books are ascribed to him, which are said to discover 
great genius and learning. The chief of these are, 
1. Verisimilium Libri iv. 1596, in 8vo. 2. Commenta- 
rlus de arte critica, 1661, in8vo. 3. De sua ad Catho- 
cos migratione, 1660, in 8vo. 4. Notationes Critice in 
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Phedrum, in Prizneia, Patavti, 1664, in Svo. 5. 


pectarum lectionum Libri v. 1664, in 8vo. 6. Classicum 


belli sacri, 1619, In 4to. 7. Collyrium revinm, 1611,- 
in 8vo. 8. Grammatica s’hilosophica, 1644, im 8vo. 
9. Relatioad Reges et Principes de Stratagematidus 
Soctetatis Jesu, 1641, in 12mo0. This last mentioned 
was published uider the name of Alphonso de Vargas. 
IZe was at first well disposed to the Jesuits ; but these- 
fathers on one occasion opposed him. He presented a 
petition to the dict of Natisbon in 1630, in order to 
obtain a pension; but tlie Jesuits, who were the con- 
fessors both of the emperor aud the electors, had in- 
fluence to prevent the petition from being granted.. 
Irom that moment Scioppius turned his. whole artil- 
lery against the Jesuits. 

SCLOPTIC, or Scroprric BALL, a sphere or globe: 
of wood, with a circular perforation, where a lens is 
placed. It is-so fitted, that, like the eye of an animal, 
it may be turned.round every way, to be used in mak- 
ing experiments of the darkened room... 

SCIPIO, Pustius CorneLtus, arenowned Roman 
general, surnamed Africanus, for lis conquests in that 
country. His other signal military exploits were, his. 
taking the city of New Carthage in a single day ; his 
complete victory over Iannibai, the famous Carthagi- 
nian general; the defeat of Syphax king of Numidia, 
and of Antiochus in Asia. He was as eminent for his 
chastity, and his generous behaviour to his prisoners, 
as for his valour. He died 180 B. C. aged about 51. 

Scrrio, Lucius Cornelius, his brother, surnanied 4-. 
siaticus, for iis complete victory over Antiochus at the 
battle of Magnesia, in which. Antiochus lost .50,000 in- 
fantry and 4000 cavalry. <A triumph, and the sur- 
name of Asiaticns. were the rewards of his valour. 
Yet his ungrateful countrymen aceused him, as well 
as his brother, of peeulation ; for whien he was fined: 
but the public sale of his effects proved the falsehood 
of the charge; for they did not produce the amount of 
the fine. He flourished about 190 B. C. 

Scipio, Publius Emilianus, was the son of Paulus 
Emilius; but being adopted by Scipio Africanus, he 
was called Scipio Africanus junior. He showed hini- 
self worthy of adoption, following the footsteps of 
Scipio Africanus, whom he equalled m military fame 
and public virtues. His chief’ victories. were the cou- 
quest. of Carthage and Numantia; vet. these signal ser- 
vices to his country could not protect bim from an uu- 
timely fate. He was strangled.in his bed by order of 
the Decemviri, who. dreaded his popularity, 129 1b.C. 
aged 56. 

SCIRO, an island of the. Archipeldgo, to the west 
of Mytilene, to the north-east of Negropont, and to the 
south-east of Sciati, It is 15 miles in length, and eight 
in breadth. It isa mountainous couvtry, but has no 
nrines.. ‘The vines make the beauty of the island,.and . 
wine is excelleut; nor de the natives want wood, 
There is but one village; and that is built on a rock, 
which runs up like a sugar-loat, and is 10 miles from 
the harbour of St George. The inhabitants are all 
Greeks, the cadi being. the only Turk.among she. 

SCIROCHO, or Sirocco, a name gencrally given 
in Italy to every unfavourable wind. Jn the south-west 
it is applied to the hot suffocating blasts from Afriea ; 


and in the north-east it means the. cold bleak winds 


from the Alps. SCIRPUS 
SCIRPUS, . 
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SCIRPUS, a genus of plants belonging to the trian- 
dyia class ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the third order, Culamaria, See Botany Index. 

SCIRRHUS, in Surgery and Medicine, a hard tu. 
mor of any part of the body, void of pain, arising, as 
1s supposed, from the inspissatien and induration of the 
fluids contained in a gland, though it may also appear 
in any other part of the body, especially in the fat ; 
being one of the ways in which an inflammation ter- 
minates. ‘These tumours are exceedingly apt to de- 
generate into cancers. 

SCITAMINEA, one of the natural orders of 
plants. See Borany Index. 

SCIURUS, the Squirket ; a genus of quadrupeds 
belonging to the order of glires. See MamMALIA 
Index. 

- ScluRus, a genus of plants belonging to the diandria 
class ; and in the natural method ranking with those 
that are doubtful. See Borany Index. 

SCLAVONIA, a country of Europe between the 
rivers Save, the Drave, and the Danube. It is divid- 
ed into six counties, and belongs to the house of Aus- 
tria. It was formerly called a kingdom; and is very 
narrow, not being above 75 miles in breadth; but it is 
300 in length, from the frontiers of Austria to Bel- 
srade. It cantains about 7500 square miles, and in 
1813 had 528,200 inhabitants. ‘The eastern part is 
called Ratzia, and the inhabitants Ratzians. ‘These 
are of the Greek church. The language of Sclavonia 
is the motlier of four others, namely, those of Hun- 

ary, Bohemia, Poland, and Russia. 

SCLERANTHUS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the dodceandria elass ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 22d order, Caryophyllee. Sec Borany 
Index. 

SCLERIA, a genus of plants belonging to the mo- 
neecia elass; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 4th order, Gramina. See Borany Index. 

SCLEROTICS, medicines which are supposed to 
have the property of hardening and consolidating the 
flesh of the parts to which they are applied; as purslain, 
house-lcek, flea-wort, garden nightshade, &c. 

SCOLOPAX, a genus of birds belonging to the 
order of gralla. See OrnitHoLocy Index. 

SCOLOPENDIA, a genus of insects belonging to 
the ordcr of aptera. See Enromorocy Jidex. 

SCOLYMUS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
syngenesia class; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 49th order, Composite. See Borany Index. 

SCOMBER, the Mackerex, a genus of fishes be- 
Jonging to the order of thoracici. See IcirtiryoLocy 
index. 

SCONCES, small forts, built for the defence of 
some pass, river, or other place. Some sconces are 
made regular, of four, five, or six bastions ; others are 
of smaller dimensions, fit for passes or rivers; and o- 
thers for the field. 

SCONE, a village of Scotland, now chiefly remark- 
able for being the place where the kings were anciently 
crowned. W. Long. 3.10. N. Lat. 56.28. Here 
was once an abbey of great antiquity, which was burnt 
by the reformers at Dundee. Kenneth II. upon bis 
conquest of the Picts in the ninth century, having made 
Scone his principal residence, delivered his laws, called 
the Afacalpine laws, from a tumulus, named the AZote 
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Hill of Scone. The old palace was begun by the earl 
of Gowrie ; but was completed by Sir David Murray 
of Gospatric, the favourite of King James VI, to whom 
that monarch had granted it; and the new possessor, 
in gratitude to his benefactor, put up the king’s arms 
in several parts of the house. It was built around two 
courts. The dining room was large and handsome; 
and had an ancient and magnificent chimney-piece, 
and the king’s arms, with this motto ; 


Nobis hec invicta miserunt centum sex proavi. 


Beneath were the Murray arms. In the drawing room 
was some good old tapestry, with an excellent figure of 
Mercury. In a small bed-chamber was a medley scrip- 
ture-piece in necdle-work, with a border of animals, 
said to be the work of Queen Mary during her confine- 
ment in Locli Leven castle. The gallery was about 
155 feet long, the top arched, divided into compart- 
ments filled with paintings in water-colours. The pieces 
represented were various kinds of huntings; that of 
Nimrod, and King James and his train, appear in every 
piece. But the whole of this building we believe has 
been demolished, and a most magnificent pile erected in 
its place by the earl of Mansfield, who is hereditary 
keeper. Till the destruction of the abbey, the kings 
of Scotland were crowned here, sitting in the famous 
wooden chair which Edward I. transported to West- 
minster abbey, to the great mortification of the Scots, 
who looked upon it as a kind of palladium. Charles II. 
before the battle of Worcester, was crowned in the 
chapelatScone. Theold pretender resided forsometime 


at Seone in 1715; and his son paid it a visit in 1745. 


SCOPARIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
tetrandria class; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 40th order, Personata. See Borany Index. 

SCOPER or Scurver Hotes, in a ship, are holes 
made through the sides, close to the deck, to carry 
off the water that comes from the pumps. 

SCOPOLIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
gynandria class; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 11th elass, Sarmentacee. Sce Borany Inilex. 

SCORBUTUS, the Scurvy. See Menpicinz, 
Ne? Ge 

SCORDIUM, or WaTEeR-GERMANDER. 
crium, Botany Indez. 

SCORITA, or Dross, among metallurgists, is the re- 
crement of metals in fusion; or, more determinately 
speaking, is that mass which is produeed by melting 
metals and ores: when cold, it is brittle, and not dis- 
soluble in water, being properly a kind of glass. 

SCORIFICATION, in Metallurgy, is the art of re- 
ducing a body, either entirely or in part, into scoria. 

SCORP/ENA, a genus of fishes belonging to the 
order thoracici. See Icirruyotocy Jrdex. 

SCORPIO, a genus of insects belonging to the or- 
der of aptera. See Enrymo.ocy Indez. 

Scorpio, Scorpion, in Astronomy, the eighth sign of 
the zodiac, denoted by the character m. See Asrro- 
NOMY. : 

Scorrion-F'ly. See Panorpa, Entomoniocy Jn- 
dex. — 

SCORPIURUS, Caterpiiyars, a genus of plants 
belonging to the diadelphia class; and in the natural 
method ranking under the 32d order, Papilionacee. 
See Borany Index. 
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sonera = SCORZONERA, Virer-crass, a genus of plants 
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‘ments of men and women. 


belonging to the syngenesia class ; and in the natural 
method ranking under the 49th order, Composite. See 
Borany Index. 

SCOT, a customary contribution laid upon all sub- 
jects, according to their abilities. Whoever were as- 
sessed in any sunt, though not in equal proportions, 
were said to pay scot and lot. 

Scot, Michael, of Balwirie, a learned Scottish author 
of the 13th century. This singular man made the tour 
of France and Germany ; and was received with some 
distinction at the court of the emperor Frederic II. 
Having travelled enough to gratify his curiosity or his 
vanity, he returned to Scotland, and gave himself up to 
study and contemplation. He was skilled in languages ; 
and, considering the age in which he lived, was no mean 
proficient in philosophy, mathematics, and medicine. 
He translated into Latin, from the Arabic, the history 
of animals by the celebrated physician Avicenna. He 

ublished the whole works of Aristotle, with notes; and 
affected much to reason on the principles of that great 
philosopher. He wrote a book concerning The Secrets 
of Nature, in which he treats of generation, physiogno- 
my, and the signs by which we judge of the tempera- 
We have also a tract of his 
On the Nature of the Sun and Moon. He there speaks 
of the grand operation, as it is termed by alchymists, 
and is exceedingly solicitous about the projected powder, 
or the philosopher's stone. He likewise published what 
he calls Mensa Philosophica, a treatise replete with astro- 
logy and chiromancy. He was much admired in his 
day, and was even suspected of magic ; and had Roger 
Bacon and Cornelius Agrippa for his panegyrists. 

Scor, Reginald, a judicious writer in the 16th cen- 
tury, was the younger son of Sir John Scot of Scots- 


_ hall, near Smeethe in Kent. He studied at Hart-Hall 


in the University of Oxford ; after which he retired to 
Smeethe, where he lived a studious life, and died in 
1599. He published, The perfect Platform of a Hop- 
Garden ; and abook entitled, The Discovery of Witch- 
craft ; in which he shewed that all the relations con- 
cerning magicians and witches are chimerical. This 
work was not only censured by King James J. in his 
Demonology, but by several eminent divines ; and all 
the copies of it that could be found were burnt. 
SCOTAL, or ScoraLe, is where any officer of a 
forest keeps an ale-house within the forest, by colour 
of his. office, making people come to his house, and there 
spend their money for fear of his displeasure. We find 
it mentioned in the charter of the forest, cap. 8. ‘* Nul- 
lus forestarius, faciat Scotallas, vel garbas colligat, vel 
aliquam collectam faciat,” &c. Manwood, 216.—The 
word is compounded of scot and ale, and by transposi- 
tion of the words is otherwise called aleshot. 
SCOTALES, were meetings formerly held in Eng- 
land for the purpose of drinking ale, of which the ex- 
pense was paid by joint contribution. Thus the tenants 
of South Malling in Sussex, which belonged to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, were, at the keeping of a court, 
to entertain the lord or his bailiff with a drinking, or 
an ale ; and the stated quotas towards the charge were, 
that a man should pay threepence halfpenny for himself 
and his wife, and a widow and cottager a penny half- 
penny. In the manor of Ferring, in the same county, 
and under the same jurisdiction, it was the custom for 
Vor. XVIII. Part I, 
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the tenants named to make a scotale of sixteen pence Scetales 


halfpenny, and to allow out of each sixpence a penny . 


halfpenny for the bailiff. 

Common scotales in taverns, at which the clergy 
were not to be present, are noticed in several ecclesi- 
astical canons. They were not to be published in the 
church by the clergy or the laity; and a meeting of 
more than ten persons of the same parish or vicinage 
was a scotale that was generally prohibited. There 
were also common drinkings, which were denominated 
leet-ale, bride-ale, clerk-ale, church-ale. To a leet-ale 
probably all the residents in a manorial district were 
contributors; and the expense of a bride-ale was de- 
frayed by the relations and friends of a happy pair, who 
were not in circumstances to bear the charges of a wed- 
ding dinner. This custom prevails occasionally in some 
districts of Scotland even at this day, under the denomi- 
nation of a penny bride-ale, and was very common about 
half a century ago. The clerk’s-ale was in the Easter 
holidays, a was the method taken to enable clerks 
of parishes to collect their dues more readily. 

Mr Warton, in his history of English poetry, has in- 
serted the following extract from an old indenture, 
which clearly shows the design of a church-ale. ‘‘ The 
parishioners of Elveston and Okebrook, in Derbyshire, 
agree jointly to brew four ales, and every ale of one 
quarter of malt, betwixt this and the feast of St John 
the Baptist next coming ; and that every inhabitant of 
the said town of Okebrook shall be at the several ales. 
Every husband and his wife shall pay twopence, every 
cottager one penny; and all the inhabitants of Elves- 
ton shall have and receive all the profits and advan- 
tages coming of the said ales, to the use and behoof of 
the said church of Elveston.” 

The give-ales were the legacies of individuals, and 
from that circumstance entirely gratuitous. They seém 
to have been very numerous, and were generally left to 
the poor; though, from the largeness of the quantity of 
ale enjoined to be brewed, it must have been sometimes 
intended that others were to partake of them. These 
bequests were likewise made to the altar ofa saint, with 
directions for singing masses at the obit, or anniversary 
of the testator. The give-ales were sometimes dispensed 
in the church, and frequently in the church-yard, by 
which means Godde’s house was made a tavern of glut- 
tons. Such certainly would be Chalk-church, if in it 
was kept the give-ale of William May of that parish ; 
for he ordered his wife ‘‘ to make in bread six bushels 
of wheat, and in drink 10 bushels of malt, and in 
cheese 20d. to give to poor people, for the health of 
his soull ; and he ordered that, after the decease of his 
wife, his executors and feoffees should continue the 
custom for evermore. ” | 

SCOTER. See Anas, OrniTHOLoGy Index. 

Nova SCOTIA, or New Scotian, one of the Bri- 
tish settlements in North America, situated between 
43° and 49° north latitude, and between 60° and 67° 
west longitude, is bounded by the river St Laurence on 
the north; by the gulf of St Laurence and the Atlan- 
tic ocean on the east; by the same ocean on the south; 
and by Canada and New England on the west.—In the 
year 1784, this province was divided into two govern- 
ments. The province and government now styled New 
Brunswick, is bounded on the westward of the mouth of 
the river St Croix, by the said river to itg source, and 
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Nova Sco- by a line drawn due north from thence to the southern 


tia. 


on ae’ 


boundary of the province of Quebec ; to the northward 
by the said boundary as far as the western extremity of 
the bay De Chaleurs ; to the eastward by the said bay to 
the gulf of St Laurence to the bay called Bay Verte ; 
to the south by a line in the centre of the bay of Fun- 
dy, from the river St Croix aforesaid, to the mouth of 
the Musquat river, by the said river to its source; and 
from thence by a due east line across the isthmus into 
the Bay Verte, to join the eastern lot above described, 
including all islands within six leagues of the coast. 

The chief rivers are, the river of St Laurence, which 
forms the northern boundary. The rivers Risgouche 
and Nipisiguit run from west to east, and fall into the 
bay of St Laurence. The rivers of St John, Passa- 
magandi, Penobscot, and St Croix, which run from 
north to south, fall into Fundy bay, or the sea a little 
to the eastward of it. 

The seas adjoining to it are, the Atlantic ocean, 
Fundy bay, and the gulf of St Laurence. The lesser 
bays are, Chenigto and Green Bay upon the isthmus 
which joins the north part of Nova Scotia to the south ; 
and the bay of Chaleurs on the north-east ; the bay of 
Chedibucto on the south-east ; the bay of the Islands ; 
the ports of Bart, Chebucto, Prosper, St Margaret, La 
Heve, Port Maltois, Port Rysignal, Port Vert, and 
Port Joly, on the south; Port La Tour on the south- 
east; Port St Mary, Annapolis, and Minas on the south 
side of Fundy bay, and Port Roseway, now the most 
poputous of all.—The chief capes are, Cape Portage, 
Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Cape Port, and Epis, on the 
east ; Cape Fogerie and Cape Canceau on the south- 
east; Cape Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theodore, Cape 
Dore, Cape La Heve, and Cape Negro, on the south ; 
Cape Sable and Cape Yourclie on the south-west.—The 
lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received 
particular names. : 

The face of the country, when viewed at a distance, 
presents.a pleasingly variegated appearance of hills and 
valleys, with scarcely any thing like mountains to inter- 
rupt the prospect, especially near the sea. A nearer 
approach discovers those sublime and beautiful scenes 
which are so far superior to the gaudy embellishments 
of art. Immense forests, formed of the tallest zrees, the 
growth of ages, and reaching almost to the clouds, every- 
where cover and adorn the land: their leaves falling in 
autumn, add continually to that crust of moss, vegetables, 
and decaying wood, that has for many centuries been 
accumulating ; whilst the rays of the sun, unabie to 
pierce the thick shade which everywhere covers the 
ground, leaves it in a perpetual state of damp and rot- 
tenuless; a circumstance which contributes in ne sma!! 
degree, to increase the sharpness of the air in winter. 

The clouds, flying over the high grounds, which 
are covered in every direction with one vast forest, and 
arrested by the attraction of the woods, fill the country 
with water. Every rock has a spring, and every spring 
causes a Swamp or morass, of greater or less extent in 
proportion to its cause: hence it is, that travelling be- 


‘comes almost impracticable in summer, and is seldom 


attempted, but in the fall of the year, when winter be- 
gins to set in, and the ground is already frozen. 

The land throughout the peninsula is in no part 
mountainous, but frequently rises into hills of gradual 
ascent, everywhere clothed with wood. From these 
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arise innumerable springs and rivulets, which not only Nova $} 


fertilize and adorn the country, but have formed, in 


the midst of it, a large lake or piece of fresh water, “7” 


which is of various depths, and of which, however, lit- 
tle more is known, than that it has upon its borders 
very large tracts of meadow-land highly improveable. 
That part of the province which is beyond the bay of 
Fundy, and extends to the river of St Laurence, rises 
also gradually as we advance from the sea quite to Ca- 
nada; but is, however, hardly anywhere mountainous. 
Its lands are for the most part very rich, particularly 
at a distance from the sea; and its woods abound with 
the hardest and loftiest trees. 

Though this country, like Canada, is subject to long 
and severe winters, succeeded by sudden and violent 
heats, often much greater than what are felt in the same 
latitudes in Europe, yet it cannot be accounted an un- 
healthy climate. The air in general in winter is very 
sharp, frosty, and dry ; the sky serene and unclouded, 
by which every kind of exercise adapted to the season 
is rendered pleasant and agreeable. The fogs are fre- 
quent near the sea, but seldom spread themselves to 
any distance inland. 

The winter commonly breaks up with heavy rains, 
and the inhabitants experience hardly any of the de- 
lights of the spring, which in England is accounted the 
most agreeable season of the year. From a lifeless and 
dreary appearance, and the gloomy scenes of winter 
wrapped around the vegetable world, the country throws 
off its forbidding attire, and in afew days exhibits a grand 
and pleasant prospect : the vegetation being inconceiv- 


ably rapid, nature passes suddenly from one extreme 


to another, ina manner utterly unknown to countries 
accustemed to a gradual progression. of seasons. And, 
strange as it appears, it is an acknowledged fact, a fact 
which furnishes a certain proof ef the purity of the air, 
that these suddem changes selcom, if ever, affect the 
health of strangers or Europeans. 

Tn this country agriculture has yet made but small 
progress. Nova Scotia is almost a continued ferest, 
producing every kind ef wood which grows in the 
neighbouring provinces of New England. Four-fifths 
of all the lands in the province are covered with pines, 
which are valuable not only for furnishing masts, spars, 
lumber for the sugar plantations, and timber for build- 
ing, but for yielding taz, pitch, and turpentine, com- 
modities which are all procured from this useful tree, 
and with which the mother country may in a few years 
easily be supplies. | 

‘The various species of birch, beech, and maple, and 
several sorts of soruve, are found in all parts in great 
abundance ; as also numerous herbs and plants, either 
not common to, or net known in, Englard. Amongst 
these none is more plentiful than sarsaparilla, and a 
plant whose root resenibles rhubarb in colour, taste, 
and effects; likewise the Indian or mountain tea, and 
maiden hair, an herb much in repute for the same pur- 
pose, with shrubs producing strawberries, raspberries, 
and many other pleasant fruits, with which the woods 
in summer are well stored: Of these wild productions 
the cherries are best, though smailer than ours, and 
growing in bunches somewhat resembling grapes. The 
sassafras tree grows plentifully in common with others ; 
but amongst them none is more useful to the inhabitants 
than a species of maple, distinguished by the name a 
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See SuGAR. 

Amorgst the natural productions of Novia Scotia, it 
is necessary to enumerate their iron-ore, which is sup- 
posed equally good with that found in any part of A- 
merica. 

Limestone is likewise found in many places; it is 
extremely good, and is now much used for building : 
independent of which, it gives the farmers and land- 
holders a great advantage for improving the ground, 
as it is found by experience to be one of the most ap- 
proved things in the world for that purpose. 

Several of the useful and most common European 
fruits have been planted in many places; so that the 
province now produces great quantities of apples, some 
pears, and a few plums, which are all good of their 
kinds, especially the former. The smaller fruits, such 
as currants, gooseberries, &c. grow to as great perfec- 
tion as in Europe; and the same may be said of all the 
common and useful kinds of garden plants. Among 
these their potatoes have the preference, as being the 
most serviceable in a country abounding with fish ; and 
indeed they are not to be exceeded in goodness by any 
in the world. The maize, or Indian corn, is a native 
of much warmer climates; and, though planted here, 
never arrives at more than two-thirds of its natural 


bigness; a defect which arises as well from the short-_ 


ness of the summer as the gravelly nature of the soil. 
Tobacco may likewise be cultivated with ease in No- 
va Scotia, as it is already everywhere in Canada, 
from Lake Champlain to the isle of Orleans, for the 
purpose of internal consumption. 

This country is not deficient in the animal produc- 
tions of the neighbouring provinces, particularly deer, 
beavers, and otters. Wild fowl, and allmanner of game, 
and many kinds of European fowls and quadrupeds, 
have from time to time been brought into it and thrive 
well. At the close of March the fish begin to spawn, 
when they enter the rivers in such shoals as are incre- 
dible. Herrings come up in April, and the sturgeon 
and salmon in May. But the most valuable appendage 
of New Scotland is the Cape Sable coast, along which 
is one continued range of cod-fishing banks and excel- 
Jent harbours. This fishery employs a great number of 
men,in some seasons notless than 10,000, when 120,000 
quintals are caught, of which 40,000 may be exported. 
These, at the lowest price, must bring into the colony 
26,000/. sterling, either in cash or in commodities ne- 
cessary to the inhabitants. But this estimation, it 
must be observed, refers to a distant period, as that 
trade has now greatly increased. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively uninviting ap- 
pearance of this country, it was here that some of the 
first European settlements were made. The first grant 
of lands in it was given by James I. to his secretary 
Sir William Alexander, from whom it had the name 
of Nova Scotia or New Scotland. Since that period it 
has frequently changed proprietors, sometimes in the 
possession of the French, and sometimes in that of the 
English. 

In 1604, the French first settled in Nova Scotia, to 
which they gave the name of Acadia. Instead of fix- 
ing towards the east of the peninsula, where they would 
have had larger seas, an easy navigation, and plenty of 
cod, they chose a small bay, afterwards called French 
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Seo- the sugar tree, as affording a considerable quantity of 
that valuable ingredient. 
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Bay, which had none of these advantages. It has been 
said that they were invited by the beauty of Port Royal, 
where a thousand ships may ride in safety from every 
wind, where there is an excellent bottom, and at all 
times four or five fathoms of water, and eighteen at the 
entrance. It is more probable that the founders of this 
colony were led to choose this situation, from its vici- 
nity to the countries abounding in furs, of which the 
exclusive trade had been granted tothem. This con- 
jecture is confirmed by the following circumstance— 
that beth the first monopolizers, and those who suc- 
ceeded them, took the utmost pains to divert the at- 
tention of their countrymen, whom an unsettled dis- 
position, or necessity, brought into these regions, from 
the clearing of the woods, the breeding of cattle, fish- 
ing, and every kind of culture; choosing rather to en- 
gage the industry of these adventurers in hunting or 
in trading with the savages. 

This colony was yet in its infancy when the settle- 
ment, which has since become so famous under thename 
of New England, was first established in its neighbour- 
hood. The rapid success of the plantations in this new 
colony did not much attract the notice of the French. 
This kind of prosperity did not excite any jealousy be- 
tween the two nations. But when they began to sus- 
pect that there was likely to be a competition for the 
beaver trade and furs, they endeavoured to secure to 
themselves the sole property of it, and were fortunate 
enough to succeed. . 

At their first arrival in Acadia, they had found the 
peninsula, as well as the forests of the neighbouring 
continent, peopled with small savage nations, who went 
under the general name of Adenakies. ‘Though equally 
tond of war as other savage nations, they were more 
sociable in their manners. The missionaries easily in- 
sinuating themselves among them, had so far inculcat- 
ed their tenets as to make enthusiasts of them. At 
the same time that they taught them their religion, they 
inspired them with that hatred which they themselves 
entertained for the English name. ‘This fundamental 
article of their new worship, being that which made 
the strongest impression on their senses, and the only 
one that favoured their passion for war, they adopted 
it with all the rage that was natural to them. They 
not only refused to make any kind of exchange with 
the English, but also frequently disturbed and rava- 


ged the frontiers of that nation. 


This produced perpetual hostilities between the New 
Englanders and the French settlers in Acadia, till that 
province was, at the peace of Utrechit, for ever ceded 
to the English, who seemed not for a long time to dis 
cover the value of their new acquisition. They resto- 
red to it its ancient name of Nova Scotia; and having 
built a slight fortification at Port-Royal, which they 
called Annapolis in honour of Queen Anne, they con- 
tented themselves with putting a very small garrison in- 
to it. In process of time, however, the importance of 
Nova Scotia to the commerce of Great Britain began 
to be perceived ; and at the peace of 1749, the mini« 
stry offered particular advantages to all persons who 
chose to go over and settle in Acadia. Every soldier, 
sailor, and workman, was to have 50 acres of land for 
himself, and ten for every person he carried over in his 
family. All non-commissioned officers were allowed 80 
for themselves, and 15 for their wives and children ; 
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ensigns 200; lieutenants 300; captains 400; and all 
officers of a higher rank 600; together with 30 for 
each of their dependents. The Jand was to be tax free 
for the first ten years, and never to pay above one livre 
two sols six deniers * for fifty acres. Besides this, the 
government engaged to advance or reimburse the ex- 
penses of passage, to build houses, to furnish all the 
necessary instruments for fishery or agriculture, and 
to defray the expenses of subsistence for the first year. 
These encouragements determined 3740 persons, in 
the month of May 1749, to go to America, in hopes 
of bettering their fortune. 

Thus encouraged, the province of Nova Scotia be- 
gan to flourish, though in 1769 it sent out only 14 ves- 
sels and 148 boats, which together amounted to 7324 
tons, and received 22 vessels and 120 boats, which to- 
gether made up 7006 tons.. They constructed three 
sloops, which did not exceed 110 tons burden. Their 
exportation for Great Britain and for the other parts 
of the globe did not amount to more than 729,850 
livres 12 sols 9 deniers. + Continuing, however, true 
to its allegiance when tlie other colonies threw off the 
dominion of Great Britain, it has now become a place 
of great consequence both to the mother country and 
the West Indies. Its shipping and seamen have ra- 
pidly increased, as well as its produce, which affords 
the pleasing prospect of being able to supply itself 
with al] the necessaries of life. It now supplies Bri- 
tain with timber and fish to the amount of 50,0000. 
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yearly ; and receives from hence linen and woollen Seotis 
cloths to the value of avout 30,000. The number of _ 

persons who have abandoned their habitations in the 
more southern provinces, and settled either there 
in Canada, is very great. The population of Ng 
Scotia was estimated by Mr Colquhoun in 1812, ry, 
100,000 ; aud it is without doubt the most convenient -—Ss> 
in point of situation of any province of America for a 
maritime power of Europe to be possessed of. == 

Scotia, in Architecture, a semicircular cavity or _ 
channel between the tores in the bases of columns, — 

SCOTISTS, a sect of school divines and philoso- — 

phers, thus called from their founder J. Duns Scotus, — 
a Scottish cordelier, who maintained the immaculate _ 4 
conception of the Virgin, or that she was born without  _ 
original sin, in opposition to Thomas Aquinas and the. ; 
Thomists. 

As to philosophy, the Scotists were, like the Thom- 
ists, Peripatetics (see PERIPATETICS) ; only distinguish« 
ed by this, that in each being, as many different qua- 
lities as it had, so many different formalities did they 
distinguish ; all distinct from the body itself, and mak- 
ing as it were so many different entities; only these 
were metaphysical, and as it were superadded to the 
being. The Scotists and Thomists likewise disagreed 
about the nature of the divine co-operation with the 
human will, the measure of divine grace that is nes 
cessary to salvation, and other abstruse and minute 
questions, which it is needless to enumerate. 


se 
SCOTLAND. ; 


PRIS and GCOTLAND, the modern name of that part of the 


boundaries. 


2 
Divisions. 


island of Britain which lies to the north of the 
Solway frith and the river Tweed. It is bounded on 
the north by that part of the Atlantic called the North- 
ern ocean ; on the east by the German ocean or North 
sea; on the west by the Atlantic ocean, and partly by 
the Irish sea; and on the south by England, the bound- 
ary on this side being formed by the river Tweed, the 
Cheviot hills, and an ideal line drawn south-west down 
to the Solway frith. Excluding the islands, the con- 
tinental part of Scotland extends from the Mull of 
Galloway in the 55th to Cape Wrath in the 58} de- 
gree of north latitude, and from 1° 35’ to 6° 20’ west 
rom the meridian of Greenwich, counting from Bu- 
channess on the east to Ardnamurchan on the west. 
If we include the islands of Shetland and the Hebrides, 
we shall find this part of the British empire extending 
northward to 63°, and westward to the isle of St Kilda 
to 8° 18 west longitude. The continental part of 
Scotland is generally estimated at 260 miles in length, 
and about 160 at its greatest breadth, and its superfi- 
cial contents have been computed at 27,793 square 
miles. 
Scotland has been divided into Highlands and Low- 


lands; but the boundaries of these are arbitrary and un- 
determined. A more natural division appears to be that 
into northern, middle, and southern parts. The north- 
ern part is bounded to the south by a range of lakes, ex- 
tending from the Murray frith to the island of Mull, in 
a south-west direction, and comprehends the counties 
of Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, Cromarty and 
Inverness. The southern division extends northward to 
the friths of Forth and Clyde, and the canal by which 
they are united, and comprehends the counties of Lin- 
lithgow, Edinburgh, Haddington, Berwick, Renfrew, 
Ayr, Wigton, Lanark, Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, . 
Dumfries and Kirkcudbright. In the midland division 
are included the counties of Argyll, Bute, Nairn, Mo- 
ray, Banff, Aberdeen, Mearns, Angus or Forfar, 
Perth, Fife, Kinross, Clackmannan, Stirling, and 
Dumbarton. 

In the following table we have brought together 
some of the most important circumstances respecting 
the topography and statistics of these counties, Vi% 
the county town, their extent in square acres, their po- 
pulation, according to the latest accounts, and the 
number of militia which each county is obliged to raise) 
according to last militia act. 
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Population | Population 
Counties. County Towns. | Square Acres.| in 1801. |Militia. in 1811. 

Orkney and Shetland | Kirkwall 46,824 46,153 
Caithness Wick 492,800 E. 22,609 | 121 23,419 
Sutherland Dornoch 2,148,000 E. 23,117.| 100 23,629 
Ross Dingwall 561,200 E. 53,525 | 270 60.8 Ross and 
Cromarty Cromarty 61,440 E. 3,052 16 \ 855 | 2 Cromarty, 
Inverness Inverness 2,944,000 E. 74,292 | 384 78,336 
Argyle Inverary 2,432,000 E. 75,700 | 364 85,585 
Bute Rothsay 238,080 E. 11,791 61 12,033 
Nairn Nairn 153,600 E. 8,257 4.3 8,251 
Murray Elgin 537,600 E. 26,705 | 138 28,108 
Banff Banff 649,600 E. 35,807 | 179 36,668 
Aberdeen Aberdeen 718,816 E.| 123,071 | 640 | 135,075 
Mearns Bervie 243,444 E, 26,349 | 136 27,439 
Angus Forfar 593,920 E. 99,127 | 511 107,264 
Perth Perth 4,068,640 E. 126,366 | 653 135,093 
Fife Cupar 322,560 E. 93,748 | 484 101,272 
Kinross Kinross 43,920 E. 6,725 35 7,245 
Clackmannan Culross 25,600 E. 10,858 56 12,010 
Stirling Stirling 450,560 E. 50,825 | 163 58,174 
Dumbarton Dumbarton 159,356 E. 20,710 | 107 24,189 
Linlithgow Linhthgow 57,008 S. 17,844 | 94 19,451 
Edinburgh Edinburgh : 230,400 E. 122,954 | 645 148,607 
Haddington Haddington 224,000 E. 29,986 | 154 31,164 
Berwick Bunse 326,400 E. 30,206 | 155 29,779 
Renfrew Renfrew 322,560 E. 78,056 | 404 92,596 
Ayr Ayr 1,152,000 E. 84,306 | 436 103,954 
Wigton Wigton 238,721 S. 22,918 | 119 26,891 
Lanark Lanark 556,800 E. 147,796 | 751 191,752 
Peebles Peebles 153,600 E. 8,717 45 9,935 
Selkirk Selkirk 128,000 E. 5,070 25 5,889 
Roxburgh Jedburgh 472,320 E. 33,712 | 178 37,230 
Duntfries Dumfries 1,088,000 E. 54,597 | 284 62,960 
Kirkcudbright Kirkcudbright 440,081 S. 29,211 } 151 33,684 


Face of the 


For a topographical account of the several counties, 
the reader is referred to their names in the order of 
the alphabet. 

Scotland is in general extremely mountainous, éspe- 
cially on the northern and western sides, whence these 
parts have been denominated the Highlands. Even the 
eastern and southern parts of the country have very 
little of that uniform flatness which distinguishes some 
parts of England, but are agreeably diversified with hill 
and dale. Numerous rivers intersect the country; and 
several romantic lakes are found at the foot of the most 
remarkable mountains. There isin general little wood, 
except in the northern parts, where there are still im- 
mense forests., Nothing can appear more wild and sa- 
vage to the eye of a stranger than the Highlands of 
Scotland. Here the whole country seems composed 
of blue rocks and dusky mountains heaped upon each 


1,604,826 | 8902 | 1,805,688 


other, with their sides embrowned’ with heath, and 
their summits covered with snow, which lies unthaw- 
ed for the greater part of the year, or pours down their 
jagged sides in a thousand torrents and roaring cata- 
racts, falling into gloomy vales or glens, some of which 
are so deep. and narrow as to be altogether impene- 
trable by the rays of the sun. Yet even these moun- 


tains are in some places sloped into agreeable green 


hills fit for pasture, and interspersed with pleasant 
straths or valleys capable of cultivation ; and there are 
several extensive districts of low fertile ground, though 
in other parts the interstices of the mountains are ren- 
dered nearly impassable by bogs and morasses. The 
entrance into the Highlands from the south-east near 
Dunkeld, is peculiarly impressive, there being here 
a considerable tract of plain, extending to what may 
be called the gates of the mountains. a 
e 
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Note.—The writers on Scottish topography have noted the extent of the several counties, sometimes in Eng- 


lish, and sometimes in Scotch acres. 


We have therefore affixed to the numbers expressing the acres of each 


county, E or S, according as they are English or Scotch. The reader may reduce them to either standard, 
by recollecting that the Scotch acre exceeds the English nearly in the proportion of five to four.. 
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The soil of Scotland, which, considering the little 
variety of the country, 1s extremely various, will be 
best understood by examining that of the several coun- 
ties,as described under theirrespectiveheads. Insome 
parts, as the carse of Gowrie in Perthshire, and most of 
the counties of Haddington and Berwick, the soil vies 
in fertility with the richest parts of England, or even 
Ireland, while in the more mountainous tracts of Ross- 
shire, Sutherland, and Argyle, the country is very lit- 
tle adapted to tillage, and is therefore almost wholly 
devoted to pasturing large flocks of sheep and herds of 
black cattle. 

The principal mountains of Scotland are tliose of the 
Grampians, cxtending from Loch Lomond to Stone- 
haven, and forming the southern boundary of the High- 
lands ; the Leadhills, partlyin Dumfries-shire and partly 
in Lanark-shire ; the Cheviot hills, forming the princi- 
pal part of the southern boundary, and the Ochil hills, 
north of the river Forth. The highest individual moun- 
tains are those of Ben Nevis, Cairngorum, Ben Lawers, 
Ben More, Ben Lomond, Schehallien, Mount Battock, 
and Cruachan. The situation and direction of the 
mountainous chains, and the minerals which they con- 
tain, have been described under GreoLocy, N° 140. 

The most remarkable inlets of the sea on the Scottish 
coasts are, the friths of Forth, Tay, Solway, Murray, 
Cromarty, Dornoch, and Clyde, and the bays of Wig- 
ton and Glenluce. Many of whatare called lochs, are 
properly large gulfs or inlets of the sea, especially Loch 
Fine, Loch Shin, Loch Broom, and Loch Linnhe. 

The chief rivers of-Scotland are the Forth, that di- 
vides Stirling and Fife from the Lothians ; the Tay, di- 
viding Perth-shire and Angus-shire from Fife-shire; the 
Tweed, forming the boundary between Scotland and 
England to the east; the Clyde, passing through great 
part of Lanark-shire, and scparating this county from 
those of Renfrew and Dumbarton; the Dee and the 
Don, passing through Aberdeen-shire ; the Spey, sepa- 
rating the counties of Banff and Murray ; the Nith, 
passing through Dumfries-shire, and the Edcn in the 
county of Fife. See each under their respective 
names. 

The lakes or lochs of Scotland, are chiefly those of 
Lomond in Dumbarton-shire, Awe, in Argyle-sliire, 
Tay, Katrine, and Erne, in Perth-shire; Loch Ness 
in Inverness-shire; and the classical lake of Leven in 
Kinross-shire. See Leven, Lomonp, Tay, &c. 

We have said that Scotland is in general bare of 
wood, though there are numerous traces of its having 
formerly abounded in forests. The most remarkable of 
these was Ettrick forest in the county of Selkirk; the 
forest of Mar in the west of Aberbeen-shire, where still 
remains a considerable tract of woodland, called Aber- 
nethy forest; tle forest of Sletadale to the north of 
Dun. Robin in the county of Sutherland; those of Dir- 
rymore and Dirrymena, to the north and south of 
Loch Shin, and the forest of Athol in the county of 
Perth. 


The climate of Scotland is, if possible, still more in- 


andseasons. constant than that of England; and though in general 


extremely healthy to the robust mountaineer, it is byno 
means genial to the valetudinarian. ‘The eastern coast 
is exposed to the keenness of the east wind during the 
greater part of the year, while the western shores, from 
their vicinity to the Atlantic, are deluged with almost 


finest salmon. 
so delicate as those on the coast of Essex. Mackerel, 


perpetual rain. The wiuter in this country is remark- Seotlan 
able, rather for the abundance of show which falls at 
that season, than for the intensity of frost; while in 
summer the heat of the sun is reflected with great 
violence in the narrow vales between the mountains, so 
as sometimes to occasion the appearance of glittering 
particles that seem to swim beforethe eye. Thc bare- 
ness of wood adds to the eftects of sudden alternations of 
the weather, though it contributes to diminish the natu- 
ral humidity of the air. The spring is in general very 
late and inclement, so as not unfrequently to destroy 
the fairest prospects of the farmer and the gardener. 
The harvests are also late ; and we have seen corn ei- 
ther uncut, or standing in sheaves on the field, in the | 
latter end of November. 12 | 

The zoology of Scotland, as distinguished from that Animal: 
of England, offers little remarkable to the eye of the 
naturalist. In the northern counties, and in Galloway 
to the south, there is a breed of small horses, like the 
Welsh ponies, called shelties, which are extremely 
hardy but obstinate and skittish. The cattle in Gal- 
loway are often without horns ; a circumstance which 
is said to add to the quantity and quality of the milk 
which they produce. One of the chief primitive breeds 
of cattle in this country are the kylies, so called from 
the province of Kyle. These are of a middle size, and 
have short sharp horns pointing upwards. The Scotch 
sheep are smaller and shorter than those of England, 
but their flesh is much more delicate; and the fleeces of 
the Shetland sheep are remarkable for the fineness of | 
their wool. Goats are not nearly so common in the 
Highlands of Scotland as in most other mountainous | 
tracts, and swine are very little cultivated, pork not be- | 
ing a favourite food among the inhabitants of North 
Britain. There seems to be no breed of dogs peculiarto 
this country; but the colies or shepherds dogs are re- 
markable for their sagacity, and are often entrusted 
with the guardianship of flocks and herds during their 
master’s absence. There are scarcely any wild qua- 
drupeds peculiar to Scotland. The wolf, indeed, con- i 
tinued here to a much later period than in England, 
and the wild cat is occasionally observed. Small herds 
of roes also are still found in some of the northern dis- 
tricts, and seals and porpoises frequent the sea coasts. 

Of the native birds, the black cock and the grouse 
are the most remarkable. Eagles are often seen onthe 
rocky cliffs, and elegant falcons in the remaining fo- 
rests. The shores and islands present numerous sea 
fowl, and the isle of Bass is proverbially the haunt of 
the solan goose. The golden-crested wren is sometimes 
seen in the most northern parts of the country; but 
the nightingale has never yet appeared north of the 
Tweed. | 

The shores of Scotland are abundantly supplied with 
fish, especially herrings, haddocks, turbots, and lobsters; 
and the mouths of the great rivers, especially the Tweed 
and the Tay, furnish an inexhaustible supply of the 
Oysters are plentiful, but they are not 
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whitings, and smelts, are uncommon; and sprats are 
scarcely known. The lakes and streams abound in 


trout, perch, and other fresh-water fish. The whale 


sonietimes appears on the northern coast, and the bask-: | 

ing shark on the western inlets. 13 § 
The vegetable productions of Scotland, considered in Vegetab) 
| general, 
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ceneral, differ little from those of England; and those 
of the whole island may be seen by referring to the ar- 
ticle Boraxy, where each British species is marked 
with an asterisk. We may remark, that the warm, 
moist regions of Cornwall, Devonshire, and Dorset; the 
range of chalk hills that forms the greater part of the 
banks of the Thames; the dry sandy tracts of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Cambridge; and the fens of Lincolnshire, 
contain many plants that are either unknown, or very 
rarely met with in North Britain: while on the other 
hand, the snowy summits of the Grampians, the exten- 
sive forests of Badenoch and Braemar, and the bleak 
unsheltered rocks of the Hebudes, possess many hardy 
vegetables not to be found in the southern parts of the 
island. South Britain contains a greater number of 
species peculiar to itself; but those that are similarly 
circumstanced in this northern division, are of more fre- 
quent occurrence. To the English botanist, Scotland 
will have more the air of a foreign country than Eng- 
land to a Scottish botanist. The researches of the for- 
mer will be continually solicited, and repaid amid the 
grand romantic scenery of the Highlands, by the ap- 
pearance of plants either altegcther new to him, or 
which he has been accustomed to consider as the rare 
reward of minute investigation. In traversing the natu- 
ral forests of birch and pine, though his attention will 
be first attracted by the trees themselves in every stage 
of growth, from the limber sapling to the bare and 
weather-beaten trunks that have endured the storms of 
500 or 600 winters; the new forms of the humbler ve- 
getables will soon divide his attention, and will each at- 
tract a share of hisregard. It would be an uninterest- 
ing task both to us and our readers, to enumerate the 
plants more peculiar to Scotland. These may. be 
found in Lightfoot’s Flora Scotica, and many of them 
in Mr Pinkerton’s Geography. 

Scotland is by no means remarkable for abundance of 
fruit. Gooseberries, strawberries, and raspberries, do 
indeed ripen nearly as well'as in England; and apples, 
pears, and some species of wall-fruit, as Orleans plums 
and apricots, are not uncommon ; but peaches, necta- 
riues, and grapes, are scarcely seen in the open air; and 
in the best gardens we have not observed the walnut, the 
mulberry, or the fig. Even the currants, which are 
very abundant, scarcely ever attain that degree of ripe- 
ness which can fit them for use as a dessert, but are 
employed almost entirely for jellies and wines. The 
chief fruit districts are those on the banks of the Clyde. 

Few countries possess & greater store of subterraneous 
riches than Scotland ; most of the metals, and some of 
the niost valuable minerals, being very common. Even 
gold itself has been found in the Leadhilis, in the sands 
of Elvan, a rivulet which joins the Clyde, and in the 
Ochil hills; and a considerable quantity of silver is an- 
nually obtained from the lead mines of Leadhills and 
Wanlockhead. Copper is rare; but hes been met with 
near Alva in the Ochills; at Colvend in Galloway, 
and some other places. The most remarkable lead 
mines are those of Leadhills and Wanlockheac, Stron- 
tian and Islay ; but traces of this metal have been found 
in other parts. Iron is a most abundant mineral pro- 
duction, but that called the Carron ore is best known. 
Cobalt is found at Alva; calamine (an impure oxide 
of zinc) at Wanlockhead ; plumbago or graphite in 
Ayrshire ; and antimony in Dumfries-shire. 


the most abundant and most valuable. 
ready remarked, under Groxocy, that one of the two 
chief beds of coal found in this island, is that which runs 
from the valley traversed by the Tay and the Forth, 
westward to the coast of Ayrshire. The Lothians and 
Fifeshire particularly abound with coal; and it is not 
less abundant in the vicinity of Glasgow, and in seve- 
ral places of the counties of Ayr and Renfrew. 


Scotland may be called the quarry of Britain,,as. 


hence is derived most of the stone that is carried to he 
south for building and paving. Abundance of free- 
stone and limestone is found in most parts of the coun- 
try ; and the beauty and durability of the houses in 
the New Town of Edinburgh bear ample testimony 
to the value of the quarries in that neighbourhood: 
Beautiful granite is found in Ben Nevis, and fine sta- 
tuary marble in Asynt, and in Blairgowrie in Perth- 
shire. A black marble freckled with white occurs at 
Yort William ; jasper is found in various parts ; fullers 
earth occurs near Campbeltown, and considerable 
quantities of talc in the mountains of Findhorn. The 
beautiful quartz of Cairngoruni is well known, and 
numerous pebbles of agates and onyxes are frequently 
collected on the eastern coast. 
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The mineral waters of Scotland are numerous; but Mineral 


the principal are those of Moffat, Peterhead, St Ber- waters. 


nard’s well near Edinburgh, and Pitcaithly. At Mof- 
fat are two springs, one a sulphureous, and the other 
from Hartfell a chalybeate water. The water at St 
Bernard’s well is strongly impregnated with sul+ 
phur. 


Scotland. Among these the beautiful falls of the Clyde, 
the msulated rock of the Bass, the scenery about Loch 
Lomond, and thie isles of Staffa, Eigg, and Cannay, are 
chicfly deserving of notice. In the isle of Arran is an 
immense vaulted cavern, hollowed in the solid rock ; 
and near Colvend in Dumfries-shire, and on the east- 
ern coast of Fife; are several remarkable caves. Noss 
head presents a singular quarry of slate, marked with 
metallic figures; and’ at Glamma in the heights of 
Glenelchraig, is a cascade; which, viewed amidst the 
constant darkness of hills and woods, is truly sublime. 

In the parish of Gaurie in Banffshire are three re- 
markable natural curiosities ; a perpendicular rock of 
very great extent full of shells, which are possessed by 
myriads of birds ; a cave, or rather den, called Hell's 
Jum or chimney, 50 fect deep, 60 long, and 40 broad, 
having .a subterraneous passage to the sca, about 240 
feet long, through which the waves are driven with 
great violence !n- stormy weather, so as to: occasion: 
smoke to rise from the den; and another subterraneous. 
passage through a peninsula from sea to sea, nearly 
450 feet long, and so narrow that a man can with 
difficulty creep through it. At one end of this passage- 
is a cave about 20 feet high, 80 broad, and 150 long,. 
supported by immense columns of rock. 
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There are three principal groups of Scottish islands ; Scottish. 
those of Shetland and Orkney, to the north of the Pent-islands.. 


land frith, and that of the Hebudes, Hebrides, or 
Western Isles, in the Western Atlantic. An ampleac- 
count of these will be found under the articles He- 
BRIDES, ORKNEY, and SHETLAND; and under the 
names of the principal individual islands. The isles 
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Many singular natural curiosities are to be found in Natural 
curiosities. 
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Scotland. of Bute and Arran, which are distinct from the He- 
yw brides, have also been described under their respective 
1g ames. 

Names of Lhe name Scotland, as applied to North Britain, is 
North Bri- comparatively of recent date. By the later Roman 
tain. writers, Scofza was applied to Ireland, as the country 
which had been colonized by the Scoti, and the names 
of Hiberni and Scotz are, after the 4th century of the 
Christian era, indiscriminately applied to the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland. When North Britain first became 
known to the Romans under Agricola, it was by them 
denominated Caledonia, from its abounding in forests, 
and the natives were called Caledeni. These names 
continued in use till the extirpation of the Roman power 
in Britain, when this part of the island was generally 
known by tlie name of Provincza Pictorum, and the in- 
habitants were divided inte Picti-Caledonti, and Picti. 
It is not till the 11th century that we find Scotza or 

Scotland appropriated to North Britain. 

With respect to the origin of this name there is much 
dispute ; but it is generally agreed that the term Scots 
was applied to the inhabitants of North Britain by their 

i9 neighbours, by way of reproach. 

Aborigines Few points have been disputed with more keenness 

ef Scotland. and more asperity than the original population of Scot- 
land. The Irish and the Scotch have strenuously con- 
tested the claim of their country to be the stock from 
which the other was colonized. There seems no doubt 
that both Britain and Ireland were originally peopled 
by the Celtic tribes, who had long before occupied the 
west of Europe, and advanced from the shores of Gaul, 
probably across the straits of Dover, to take possession 
of the southern part of Britain. Thence it appears they 
extended themselves northwards, till they had peopled 
the whole island, when, from a spirit of enterprise, or 
to find more room and better pasture for their herds, 
they crossed the channel] to the west of Britain, and 
planted a colony in Ireland. This seems to be their 
most natural route; and numerous authorities have been 
lately adduced to prove, not only that the whole of 
Britain and Ireland were peopled by Celtic tribes, but 
that the colonization of Ireland was subsequent to that 
of Scotland. ‘‘ This region (North Britain) during the 
first century,” says Mr Chalmers, “ is a smail but 
genuine mirror of Gaul during the same age. North 
Britain was inhabited by one-and-twenty clans of 
Gaelic people, whose polity, like that of their Gaelic 
progenitors, did not admit of very strong ties of poli- 
tical union. They professed the same religious tenets 
as the Gauls, and performed the same sacred rites ; 
their stone monuments were the same, as we know 
from remains. ‘Their principles of action, their modes 
of life, their usages of burial, were equally Gaelic ; 

* Caledo- and above all, their expressive language, which still 

nia, vol. i. exists for the examination of those who delight in such 

p-53- lore, was the purest Celtic.” * 

Namesand Lhe names and position of the 21 tribes which occu- 

situations pied North Britain in the first century, have been mi- 

of the Abo- nutely investigated by Mr Chalmers, and we shall here 

viginal briefly state the result of his investigations. The first 
tribe which he mentions is that of the Oftadinz, who 
possessed the country which stretches from the river 
Tyne northward along the coast of the German sea and 
the frith of Forth. On the west of these lay the Ga- 
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deni, occupying the western part of Northumberland, Seotla 
that small portion of Cumberland which lies to the —-—r= 


north of the river Irthing; the west of Roxburghshire, 
the whole of Selkirk and Tweeddale, part of Mid Lo- 
thian, and nearly the whole of West Lothian, or Lin- 
lithgow. To the south-west of the Gadeni lay the Sel- 
gove, inhabiting Annandale, Nithsdale, and Eskdale in 
Dumfries-shire ; the eastern part of Galloway as far as 
the river Dee, which formed their western boundary ; 
while to the south they extended to the Solway frith. 
The Novantes inhabited the western and middle parts 
of Galloway, from the Dee on the east to the Irish sea 
on the west. The Damni occupied the whole extent of 
country from the ridge of hills lying between Galloway 
and Ayrshire on the south, to the river Earn on the 
north, comprehending all Strathcluyd, the counties of 
Ayr, Renfrew, and Stirling, with a small part of Dum- 
barton and Perth. The Horestz inhabited the country 
lying between the Forth and Tay, including the shires 
of Fife, Clackmannan, and Kinross, with the eastern 
part of Strathearn, and the country lying westward of 
the Tay, as far as the river Brand. The Venricones pos- 
sessed the country between the Tay and the Carron, 
comprehending a great part of Perthshire, the whole of 
Angus, and part of Kincardineshire. The Yaixali in- 
habited the northern part of the Mearns, and the whole 
of Aberdeenshire, to the Doveran ; a district which in- 
cluded the promontory of Kinnaird’s-head, to which the 
Romans gave the name of Taixalorum promontorium. 
The Vacanagi occupied the country on the south side of 
the Murray frith, from the Doveran on the east, to the 
Ness on the west: an extent comprehending tlie shires 
of Banff, Elgin, Nairn, the east part of Inverness, with 
Braemar in Aberdeenshire. The Albani, afterwards 
called Damnit Albani, inhabited the interior districts, 
between the lower ridge of the Grampians on the south, 
and the chain of mountains forming the southern limit 
of Inverness-shire on the north, including Braidalban, 
Athol, a small part of Lochaber, with Appin and 
Glenorchy in Upper Lorn. The Aééacotti inhabited the 
whole country from Loch Fine on the west, to the east- 
ward of the river Leven and Loch Lomond, compre- 
hending the whole of Cowal in Argyleshire, and the 
greater part of Dumbartonshire. The proper Caledoniz 
possessed the whole of the interior country, from the 
ridge of mountains which separates Inverness from Perth 
on the south, to the range of hills that forms the forest 
of Balnagavan on the north, comprehending all the 
middle parts of Inverness and of Ross. The Cante in- 
habited the east of Ross-shire from the estuary of Var- 
rar on the south, to the frith of Dornoch on the north, 
having the frith of Cromarty in the centre, and a ridge 
of hills onthe west. The south-eastern coast of Suther- 
land was inhabited by the Logi, whose country extended 
from the frith of Dornoch on the south-west to the river 
Ila on the east. The Carnadii inhabited the south of 
Caithness from the Ila river; the small tribe of the Ca- 
ieni inhabited the north-west corner of- Caithness; and 
the Mert occupied the interior of Sutherland. The 
Carnonace inhabited the north and west coast of Su- 
therland, while the Creones occupied the west coast of 
Ross-shire, the Cerones the western coast of Inverness, 
and the Epidi the south-west of Argyleshire, from 
Loch Linnhe to the frith of Clyde. 
3 Al 
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All these Celtic tribes, in their laws, religion, man- 
ners, and customs, appear to have resembled the Bri- 
tons of the south. ‘Their life was equally simple, their 
witiguities MANNETS were equally savage, and their religion, like 
nScotlang.that of the South unttone,. was certainly Druidical. 

See Enatanpb, N° 4, and the article Druips. The 
fact of Druids having existed in North Britain, so 
strenuously denied by some writers, is, in the opinion 
of Mr Chalmers, completely ascertained by numerous 
remains of places of Druidical worship. These he has 
been at much pains to investigate, and has described 
several remarkable circles of stones and rocking stones, 
resembling in almost every particular those in South 
Britain, which are on all hands allowed to be Druidi- 
cal. Some remarkable remains of this kind occur in 
| the parish of Kirkmichael in Perthshire, where there 
| is an immense rocking stone standing on a flat-topped 
| eminence in the vicinity of a large body of Druidical 
reniains. Opposite to the manse of Dron, in the same 
county, tliere is another large rocking stone, tcn feet 
long and seven broad; and in the parish of Abernethy, 
near Balvaird, there is a third which attracted the no- 
tice of Buchanan. In the stewartry of Kirkcudbright 
is a stone of a similar description, called Logan stone, 
which from its size appears to be eight or ten tons in 
weight, and is so nicely balanced on two or three pro- 
tuberances, that the pressure of the finger produces a 
99 rocking motion from thc one side to the other. + 
Robert- It has been remarked by Dr Robertson, that the his- 
onsdivt- tory of Scotland may properly be divided into four pe- 
riods. The first reaches from the origin of the monar- 
chy to the reign of Kenneth II.; the second, from Ken- 
neth’s conquest of the Picts to the death of Alexander 
IlI.; the third extends to the deatli of James V.; the 
last, from thence to the accession of James VI. to the 
crown of England. In the opinion of the same histo- 
rian, the first period, extending from the earliest ac- 
counts to the year 843 of the Christian era, is the re- 
gion of pure fable and conjecture, and ought to. be to- 
tally neglected, or abandoned to the industry and cre- 
dulity of antiquaries ; that in the second period froin 
843 to 1286, truth begins to dawn with a light feeble 
at first, but gradually increasing, and that the events 
which then happened may be slightly touched,. but 
merit no particular or laborious enquiry; that in the 
third period, from 1286 to 1542, the history of Scot. 
land, chiefly by means of records preserved in Eng- 
land, becomes more authentic, as not only events are 
related, but their causes and effects are explained ; 
and here every Scotchman should begin, not only to 
95 read, but to study the history of his country. 
| ‘Oauthen- It must be allowed that most.of the transactions re- 
) Soon ‘ corded by Buchanan and Boece, as having taken place 
: |e r.. in Scotland before the Christian era, are either purely 
ons tothefabulous, or are substantiatcd by no authentic docu- 
 htisian ments; and we cannot but contemplate with the smile 
™ of incredulity, the long and minute list of Scottish mo- 
‘narchs from Fergus I. to Fergus II., so pompously dis- 
played by these historians. That the namesof 39 princes 
should be handed down with correctness by uncertain 
traditions, for a period of 690 years; that the duration 
of their reigns and the date of their accession should be 
so exactly ascertained, is surely a circumstance of the 
highest improbability; and we are compelled to bclieve 
that the earlier writers of Scottish history, like the Chi- 
nese annalists, have described the transactions of the 
Vou. XVII. Part IL. 
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samme monarch under different names, or under the same Scotland, 
names with the designation of TI, H, Il], &c. This is -~yW-"” 
rendered the more probable by considering that both 
Fergus I. and Fergus II. arc said to have been of Irish 
extraction, and to have come over from Ireland to as- 
sist the inhabitants of North Britain against their more 
powerful neighbours. Under the persuasion that no- 
thing authentic can be recorded in the Scottish histery | 
je the arrival of the Romans in Britain, we shall 
commence the historical part of this article from the pe- 
riod when ‘Agricola first penetrated north of the Tweed. 
It is to the luminous pages of Tacitus that we must 
look for the first rational and authentic documents of 
Scottish history. 94 
The invasion of Agricola happened during the domi- Invasion of 
nion ofa chief, called bythe Roman historians Galgacus. Scotland 
Agricola having completed the conquest of the southern >? e 
part, and in a great measure civilized the inhabitants, 
formed a similar plan with regard to Scotland. It is 4 8% 
probable, that at this time the Caledonians had become 
formidable by the accession of numbers from the south; 
for though the Romans had civilized the greatest part, 
it cannot bedoubted that many of those savage warriors, 
disdaining the pleasures of a peaceable life, would re- 
tire to the northward, where the martial disposition of 
the Caledonians would bettér suit their inclination. 
The utmost efforts of valour, however, were not proof 
against the discipline of the Roman troops, and the ex- 
perience of their commander. In the third year Agri- 
cola had penetrated as far as the river Tau, (probably 
the Solway Frith, and not the Tay); but the particulars 
of his progress are not recorded. The following year 
he built a line of forts between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde, to exclude the Caledonians from the southern 
parts of the island; and the year after, he subdued those 
parts which lay to the south and west of his forts, name- 
ly, the districts of Galloway, Cantyre, and Argyle. 
Agricola still pursued the same prudent measures by 
which he had already secured the possession of sucha 
large tract of country, that is, advancing but slowly, 
and building forts as he advanced, in order to keep the 
people in obedience. ‘The Caledenians, though com- 
manded by their king Galgacus, who is said to have 
been well acquainted with the manner of fighting and 
discipline of the Romans, were yet obliged to retreat ; 
but at last, finding that the enem; v made such progress 
as endangered the subjugation of the whole country, he 
resolved to cut off their communication with the south- 
ern parts, and likewise to prevent all possibility of a 
rctreat by sea. Agricola, though solicited by some 
of his officers, refused to retreat; but divided his 
troops into three bodies, having a communication with 
each other. Upon this, Galgacus resolved to attack 
the weakest of the three, which consisted only of the 
ninth legion, and lay at that time, as is said, at a place 
called Lochore, about two miles from Loch-Leven m 
Fife. ‘The attack was made in the night: and as the 
Itomans were both unprepared and inferior in number, 
the Caledonians penernqaas into the heart of their 
camp, and were making a yrcat slaughter, when Agri- 
cola detached some light-armed troops to their assist- 
ance ; by whom the Caledottians in their turn were 
routed, and forced to fly to the marshes and inacces- 
sible places, where the enemy could not follow them. 
This engagement’has bcen magnified by the Roman 
historians into a’victory, though i it can scarcely be ad- 
4 1a mitted 
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Scotland. mitted as such from the testimonies of other historians. 

ty The Romans, liowever, certainly advanced very consi- 

derably, and the Caledonians as constantly retreated, 

till they came to the foot of the Grampian mountains, 

where the lattcr resolved to make their Jast stand. In 

the eighth year of the war, Agricola advanced to thie 

25 foot of the mountains, wherc he found the enemy ready 

treat vice toreceive him. Tacitus has given us a speech of Gal- 

tory gained gacus, undoubtedly fabricated for him, in which he sets 

by the Ro- forth the aspiring disposition of the Romans, and en- 
mans, ° 

courages his countrymen to defend themselves vigorous- 

ly, as knowing that every thing valuable was at stake. 

A desperate engagement accordingly ensued. In the 

beginning, the Britons had the advantage, by the dex- 

terous management of their bucklers: but Agricola 

having ordered three Tungrian and two Batavian co- 

horts, armed with short swords, and embossed bucklers 

terminating in a point, to attack the Caledonians, who 

were armed with long swords, the latter soon found 

these weapons uscless in a close encounter ; and as their 

bucklers covered only a small part of their bodies, 

they were easily cut in pieces by their adversaries. 

‘The most forward of their cavalry and charioteers fell 

back upon their infantry, and disordered the centre: 

but, the Britons endeavouring to out-flank their ene- 

mies, the Roman general opposed them with his horse ; 

and the Caledonians were at last routed with great 

slaughter, and forced to fly into the woods, whither the 

Romans pursued with so little caution, that numbers 

of them were cut off. Agricola, however, having ordcr- 

ed his troops to proceed more regularly, prevented the 

Caledonians from attacking and cutting off his men in 

separate parties, as they had expected; so that this 

victory proved the greatest stroke to the Caledonians 

that they had hitherto received. This battle is sup- 

posed by some to have been fought in Strathern, half 

a mile south from the kirk of Comrie; but others ima- 

gine the place to have been near Fortingal-Camp, a 

place somewhat farther on the other side ‘of the Tay. 

Great as this victory was, it seems not to have been 
productive of any solid or lasting advantage to the Ro- 
mans; since we find that Agricola, instead of putting 
an end to the war by the immediate conquest of all 
Caledonia, retreated into the country of the Horestii. 
Here he received hostages from part of the Caledo- 
nians ; and ordered part of his fleet to sail round Bri- 
tain, that they might discover whether it was an island 
or acontinent. ‘The Romans had no sooner left that 
part of the country, than the Caledonians demolished 
all the forts they had raised: and Agricola being soon 
after recalled by Domitian, the further progress of the 
Roman arms was stopped; Galgacus proving superior 
to any of the successors of that general. 

From the time of Agricola to that of Adrian, we 
know little of the affairs of Scotland, excepting that 
during this interval the Caledonians must have entirely 
driven the Romans out of their country, and reconquer- 
ed all that tract which lay between Agricola’s chain of 
forts and Carlisle on the west, and Newcastle or Tin- 
mouth-bar on the east; which Adrian, on visiting Bri- 
tain, thought proper to fix as the northern boundary 

og of the Roman dominions. Here he built a wall of turf 
Wall built between the mouth of the Tine and the Solway frith, 
by Adrian, with.a view to shut out the barbarians; which, howcver, 
An. 120, did not answer the purpose, nor indced could it be 


thought to do so, as it was only built of turf, and Scotlan’ 

guarded by not more than 18,000 men, who could not —=~— 

be supposed a sufficient force to defend such an ex- 

tent of fortification. 07 
In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the propreetor Lol- Gover. | 


ther by turf walls, and formed a much better defence 
than the wall of Adrian. After the death of Antoni- 
nus, however, Commodus having recalled Calpurnius 
Agricola, an able commander, who had kept the Cale- 
donians in awe, a more dangerous war broke out than 
had ever been experienced by the Romans in that quar- 
ter. The Caledonians having passed the wall, put all 
the Romans they could meet with to the sword: but 
they were soon repulsed by Ulpius Marcellus, a general 
of consummate abilities, whom Commodus sent into the 
island.—In a short time tlie tyrant alsorecalled this able 
commander. After his departure, the Roman discipline 
in Britain suffered a total relaxation; the soldiery grew 
mutinous, and great disorders ensued: but these were 
happily removed by the arrival of Clodius Albinus, @ 
person of great skill and cxpericnce in military affairs. 
His presence for some time restrained the Caledonians 
within proper bounds: but a civil war breaking out 
between him and Severus, Albinus crossed over to the 
continent with the greatest part of the Roman forces in 
Britain; and meeting his antagonist at Lyons, a dread- 
ful battle ensued, in which Albinus was utterly defeat- | 
ed, and his army cut in pieces. See Rome, N° 375. og | 
The absence of the Itoman forces gave encourage- Warsof! 

ment to the Caledonians to renew their depredations, ¥erus ¥! 
which they did with such success, that the emperor be- tae 
came apprchensive of losing the whole island; on which 4p, 20) 
he determined to go in person and quell these trouble- | 
some enemies. ‘The army collected by him on this 
occasion was far more numerous than any the Romans 
had ever sent into Britain; and being commanded by 
such an able general as Severus, it may easily be sup- 
posed that the Caledonians must have becn reduced 
to great difficulties. The particulars of this important 
expedition are very imperfectly related; but we are 
assured that Severus lost avast number of men, it is said 
not fewer than 50,000, in his march through Scotland. 
Notwithstanding this, however, he is said to have pene- 
trated to the most northern extremity of the island, and 
obliged the enemy to yield up their arms. On his re- 
turn, he built a much stronger fortification to secure 
the frontiers against the enemy than had ever been done 
before, and whichin some places coincided with Adrian’s 
wall, but extended farther at each end. But in the 
mean time the Caledonians, provoked by the brutality 
of the emperor’s sou Caracalla, whom he had left regent 
in his absence, again took up arms; on which Severus 
himself took the field, witha design, asappears, to extir- 
pate the whole nation; for he gave orders to his soldiers 
“ not to spare even the child in the mother’s belly.” 
The event of the furious order is unknown: but in all 
probability the death of the emperor, which happened 
soon after, put a stop to the execution of this revenge; 
and it is certain that his son Caracalla, who succeeded 

Severus, ratified the peace with the Caledonians. 
After the treaty of Caracalla in 211, perpetual nom 
ities 
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taining a genealogical account of the Scoto-Irish kings. Scotland. 
From these documents Mr Chalmers has constructed ~~v-—” 


lities occurred between the Romans and Caledonians, 
assisted by the Picts. The inroads of these northern 
tribes were repelled by tlie Loman Jegions under Con- 
stantius, and after his death in 306, they appear to 
have remained quiet till 343, wlien a fresh inroad of the 
Picts is said to have been repelled by Constans. In 
the year 360, the Scotch are first mentioned by Roman 
writers. ‘They were, as we have said, an Irish people 
of Caledonian extraction, and at this time invaded 
Scotland, and joined with the Picts against the Ro- 
mans and their tributaries. In 364 they made a very 
formidable attack on the Roman provincials, and in 367 
had advanced as far as Augusta, or London, whiere they 
were met by Theodosius, and were compelled to retire. 
From this time to 446, when the Romans finally quit- 
ted tle British island, nothing remarkable occurs in 
the history of Scotland. 

Of the Picts, who now begin to make a figure in 
Scottish history, we have given an account under the 
article Prcrs, and shall here remark only that the name 
Picti does not properly belong to a new or distinct tribe 
of tlie inhabitants of North Briton, but was applied 
about this time to a part of the Caledonians whe in- 
lhabited a considerable tract of country north of the 
friths of Forth and Clyde; and that the dominion of 
their kings, of whom a long list is given by Mr Chal- 
mers, extended from the year 451 to 842, when it 
finally terminated. 

In the middle of the second century, one of those 
turbulent tribes which long involved Ireland in contest 
and dissension, possessed themselves of the north-east 
corner of Ireland, under the conduct of Cairbre-Riada; 


.and from the name of their leader gave to this district 


the denomination of Dal-Riada, or the portion of Ri- 
ada. The sixth century had scarcely commenced, when 
the progress of population and the spirit of enterprise 
induced a number of the inhabitants of Dal-Riada to 
emigrate to the opposite coast of North Britain, led 
by thrce chiefs, Loarn, Fergus, and Angus, the three 
sons of Erc, the descendant of Cairbre-Riada, who 
then ruled over the Dalriadan tribe. They landed in 
the country of the Epidii, in the south-west of Argyle- 
shire, about the year 503. These colonies, who to the 
time of Bede, were denominated Dalriadini, brought 
with them their language, religion, manners and cus- 
toms, which differed in some respects from those of 
the Celtic tribes which had long occupied the north of 
Britain. 

In the records of time there scarcely occurs a period 
of history so perplexed and confused as that afforded by 
the annals of the Scoto- Irish tribes, from their settlement 
in 503 to their ultimate ascendency in 843. The want 
of cotemporaneous writings left an ample field for the 
conflicts of national emulation. Ignorance and inge- 
nuity, sophistry and system, contributed by various ef- 


forts to darken what was already sufficiently obscure. 


There remain, however, in the sister island, various 
documents of subsequent compilation, which throw con- 
siderable light on the obscure transactions of the Scoto- 
Irish tribes, and enable us to unravel the entangled ge- 
nealogies of their kings. These consist chiefly of the 
Irish annals of Tigernoch and of Ulster, with the useful 
observations on them of O’Flaherty and O’Connor ; of 
several brief chronicles and historical documents first 
brought to light by Innes ; and of a Gaelic poem, con- 
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an elaborate genealogical and chronological table of 
those kings, from Fergus to Kenneth Macalpin, from 
which we shall extract the two most important columns, 
showing the date of accession, and the duration of the 
reigns of the several monarchs. 


S- . 
at Reabes- 
1. Fergus the son of Erc, 503 | 3 
2. Domangart the son of Fergus, 506 |} 5 
3. Comgal, son of Domangart, 511 | 24: 
4. Gauran, son of Domangart, 535 | 22 
5. Conal, son of Comgal, 557 | 14 
6. Aidan, son of Gauran, 571 | 34 
7. Eocha-bui, the son of Aidan, 605 | 16 
8. Kenneth-cear, son of Eoclia-bui, | 621 3 
9. Ferchar, son of Eogan, first of 
Loarn’s race, 621 | 16 
10. Donal-breac, son of Eocha-bui, 637 4 
11. Conal ITI. grandson of Conal I. 642 | 10 
12. Dungal reigned some years with Co- 
nal, 
13. Donal-Duin, son of Conal, 652 | 13 
14. Maolduin, son of Conal, 665 | 16 
15. Ferchar Fada,grandson of Ferchar I.} 681 | 21 
16. Eocha-Rineval, son of Domangart,| 702 | 3 
17. Ainbhcealach, sonof Ferchar-Fada,| 705 | 1 
18. Selvach, son of Ferchar-Fada, reign- 
ed over Loarn from 706 to 729, 
19. Duncha-beg over Kintire till 720, | 706 | 27 
20. Eocha ITI. son of Eocha-rinwal over 
Kintyre and Argail from 720. to 
729, and over Loarn from 729 to 
733, | 
1 21. Muredach, son of Ainbhcealach, {| 733} 3 
22. Eogan, son of Muredach, 736; 8 
93. Aodh-Fin, son of Eocha ITI. 739 | 30 
24. Fergus, son of Aodh-Fin, 769 | 3 
25. Selvach II. son of Eogan, 772 | 24 
96. Eocha-Anneune IV. son of Aodh- 
Fin, 796 | 30 
27. Dungal, son of Selvach IT. 826 of 
28. Alpin, son of Eocha-Annuine IV. | 833 | 3 
29. Keneth, son of Alpin, 836 7 


We shall not attempt to follow Mr Chalmers through 
the detail of events which he has narrated as taking 
place during the reigns of the Scoto-Irish kings. What- 
ever light he may have thrown on this obscure part of 


Scottish history, it must still remain uninteresting, ex- 


cept to the antiquary, and the minute historian. It is 
of more importance to the general reader, to be inform- 
ed of the manners and customs, the polity and the laws 
of the tribes that occupied the chief part of North Bri- 
tain at the accession of Kenneth II. from whose reign, 
as we have already remarked, the Scottish history be- 
gins to dawn. 
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We have said that the Dalriadinian colonists brought Laws and 
with them from Ireland, and established in their new set- customs of 
tlements, their peculiar laws and customs. According 5¢ote Irish 


to these laws, the succession both of the kings and chiet- 
4h 2 tains 


tribes, 
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Scotland. tains was +o regulated, that the person in the family who 


quaries give us splendid pictures of the learning, opu- Scotlan 
t——-y-—— seemed best qualified, from abilitics or experience, to 


lence, and refinement, of the ancient Irish ; the laws — 


exercise the chief authority, whether a son or a brother, 
was fixed on by the tribe for the succession to the va- 
cant throne or chieftainship. Much of the dignity of 
the monarch was supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of his vassal princes and chiefs, paid in cattle, 
elothes, and utensils ; and the monarch was compelled 
to purchase the service and assistance of these chicfs by 
similar presents ; in consideration of which they enter- 
tained the sovercign in his journeys, and served him in 
lis wars during a limited period. A similar polity ap- 
pears to have pervaded all ranks among the Scoto-Irish 
people, from the king to the prince, and from the prince 
to the chieftain. The toparch governed his district as 
the monarch governed his kingdom; and the chieftains 
ruled their territories and their fortified villages, on the 
same principles of mutual dependence, of the higher 
on the lower, and of the subordinate on the superior 
ranks. Such brittle ties were easily broken; and dur- 
ing these rude times, when the voice of law was but 
faintly heard, the performance of those reciprocal duties 
could be enforced only by the dread of assassination, 
and the breach of them punished only by the sword. 
The Scoto-Inrish women, of whatever rank, seem not 
to have been entitled to the slightest possession of land, 
under the Brehon law. To them were assigned a cer- 
tain number of their father’s cattle as their marriage- 
portion. ‘The herds of the Scoto-Irish were so fre- 
quently within their conten:plation, and during a rude 
state of soeiety supplied so many comforts to their pos- 
sessors, that the native terms which signify possession, 
or afield, also convey the idea of a herd or drove. Yet 
such is the copiousness of the Insh language, that it has 
a great variety of terms which convey the notion of a 
jaw ; but we may infer from these law-terms, with their 
several modifications, that the people of whom we are 
speaking had little of positive statute, or written law ; 
their whole body of jurisprudence consisting almost en- 
tirely of traditionary customs, and local usages. Ac- 
cording to Cox, it was no written law, but only the 
will of the brehon or lord. And it is observable that 
these brehons held their offices by descent and inheri- 
tance, and of course were: not qualified for the posts to 
which he suceeeded. The brehon or judge, when he 


administered justice, used to sit on a turf or heap.of” 


stoncs, or on the top of a hillock, without covering, 
and without clerks, or any of the usual formalities of a 
court of judicature. Some remains of this state of laws 
and manners may be traced in some parts of Scotland 


to the present pericd. Every baron had his mote-hill,. 


whence he distributed justice to his vassals, either in 
person, or by his baron-bailie. Under the brehon sys- 


tem all crimes were commutable ; theft, rape, and even. 


murder, were punished by a fime.. 


It wasan ancicnt‘custom of these tribes, that every head: 


of every sept, and the chief of every clan, should be an- 


swerable for each of their sept or kindred, when charged. 


with any crime; and it is remarkable that both in Ire- 
Jand and Scotland this ancient custom was adopted into. 
the statute book.. The protection of bees was a great 
head of the brelion law. ‘The Scoto-Irish territories 
were fully: peopled by this industrious race, and their 
honey supplied'abundance of mead, the favourite beve- 
tage of the ancient Britons. In vain de the Irish anti- 


of every people are the truest histories of their domestic. 
affairs. While we see that the wealth of these tribes” 
consisted of their bees and their cattle, we may cer- 
tainly infer, that they had only advanced from the first 
to the second stage of society, from hunters to feeders 
of flocks. In this unrefined state the Scoto-Irish long 
continued, as is evident from their rent-rolls. 

It is apparent that more of wretchedness than of com- 
fort prevailed among the Dalriadinian districts in every 
rank of society. Their best houses were built of wattles ; | 
and buildings of lime and stone were late works of i 
more intelligent times. The clothing even of the | 
monks was the skins of beasts, though there is no doubt 
that they obtained from abroad, by means of traffic, 
both woollen and linen stuffs. Venison and fish, the 
flesh of seals, and milk, constituted the food of the 
people ; but the monks of Iona, who lived by their las. 
bour, and perhaps the chef, had some provision of corn. 
Thc most unbounded hospitality was enjoined by law, 
as well as by manners, as a capital virtue. Manufac- 
tures and trades exercised asa profession were unknown. 
Every family had its own carpenter, weaver and shoe- 
maker, however unskilful and inadequate to the uses of 
civilization these homely workmen might appear. 

The Scoto-Irish tribes were not destitute of shipping, | 
which consisted partly of canoes, and partly of a more 
skilfully constructed kind of vessels called currachs. 
These were formed by covering a keel of wood and a 
frame of wicker-work, with skins of cattle and of deer, 
and by experience these rude boats were improved in- 
to roomy vessels, that served either for transports or. 
for war. 

Of the various customs of the Scoto-Irish, that of 
Josterage has been regarded as a subject for particular. 
speculation. Bythis singular custom, children were mu- 
tually given from different families to be nursed by stran- 
gers. ‘The lewer orders considered tliis trust as an ho- f 
nour, rather than a service, for which an adequate re- 
ward was either given or accepted. The attachment of 
those who were thus educated is said to have becn indis- 
soluble ; for, according to Camden, there is no love in if 
the world comparable to that of foster-brethren in Ire- * Chal- | 
land. From this practice arose a connexion of family,™75s “ 

: ma . * ' ledonta. 
and a union of tribes, which often prompted and some-\,) ; 
times prevented evil feuds. * 55 i 
The Dalriadinian tribe which colomzed the south. State of 
west of Scotland, in the beginning of the sixth century, His'® 
ian a ‘ . the 6th | 
professed the Christian religion, which had been intro= ontury-f 
duced into Ireland in the middle of the preceding cen- | 
tury. They did not, however, introduce into Scotland 
a new religion, for there is reason to believe that the 
benign influence of Christianity had been felt in these » 
parts of North Britain which were inaccessible to the 
Romnian power so early as the beginning of the third: i 
century; andthe Romanized Britons of Valencia, call- 
ed by Bede the southern Picts, hadbeen converted from. 
the superstitions of Druidism at the commencement of 
the fifth century. ‘This reformation is attributed to St. 
Ninian, a native of the country of the Novantes, born: 
of noble parentage, about the year 360. (See Nunta.) 
St Ninian died on the 16th. September 432; on which - 
day a festival in honour of his name was ccicbrated in 
Britain for many ages. About the middle of the sixth . 
: centurys 
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Hand. century, appeared Kentigern, a Christian bisliop, who 
-y— fixed his residence at Aleluyd, in the kingdom of’ Cum- 


bria. He contributed much towards improving the 
state of religion in North Britain, where he eontinued 
his instruetions with little interruption till the year 601. 
Contemporary with Kentigern was the eelelsated Co- 
Jumba, who eonverted the northern Picts, and has al- 
ways been held in the highest veneration as one of the 
prineipal saints in the North British ealendar. He 
established the seat of his eeclesiastical academy in the 
small island of Hy, or Iona, which had been eonfer- 
red on him either by Connal, king of the Scoto-Irish, 
or Bridei, the Pictish sovereign. Here he settled with 
his 12 diseiples, and laboured for two years with their 
ewn hands in erecting huts, and building a ehurch. 
In the eourse of a few years Columba had converted 
Bridei, king of the Piets, and most of his subjeets, 
and had established monasteries in several parts of the 
Caledonian territories. (See CoLumBa). 

Before entering on the reign of Kenneth, it may be 
proper to take a short view of that of his father and pre- 
decessor, Alpin, as in his reign commeneed those blood 
eonflicts between the Scots and Picts whieh finally ter- 
minated in the subjugation or expulsion of the latter. 

At the aceession of Alpin, the dominion of the Scots 
comprehended the Western islands, together with the 
distriets of Argyle, Knapdale, Kyle, Kintyre, Loeha- 
ber, anda part of Breadalbane; wlule the Picts possessed 
all the rest of Scotland, and part of Northumberland; 
so that the Piets seem to have been by much the more 
powerful people of the two. The Scots, however, ap- 
pear to have been superior in military skill; for Al- 


pin, the successor of Dongal, having engaged the Pict-. 


ish army near Forfar, after an ohstinate engagement 
defeated them, and killed their king, though not with- 
out the loss of a great number of hisown men. ‘The 
Picts chose Brudus, the son of their former king, to 
sueeeed him ; but soon after deposed and put him to 
death, on account of his stupidity and indolence. His 
brother Kenneth shared the same fate on aecount of 


his cowardiee; till at last another Brudus, a brave and. 
Having raised a. 


spirited prinee, ascended the throne. 
powerful army, he began with offering terms of peace 
to the Seots ; which, however, Alpin rejeeted, and in- 
sisted on a total surrender of his erown. Brudus-on 
this endeavoured to proeure the assistance of lidwin 
king of Northumberland. Edwin aecepted the money 
offered by Brudus; but pretending to be engaged in 
other wars, refused the assistance which he at first pro- 
mised. Brudus, not dismayed by this disappointment, 
marched resolutely against his enemies; and the two ar- 
mies eame to an engagement near Dundee. The supe- 
rior skill of the Scots in military affairs was about to 
have decided the victory in their favour, when Brudus 
thought of the following stratagem to preserve his army 
from destruetion. He eaused all the attendants, and 
even the women who attended his army, to assemble and 
show themselves at a distanee as a powerful reinforee- 
ment coming to the Picts. This struck the Scots with 
such a panic, that all the efforts of Alpin could not re- 
cover them, and they were defeated with great slaugh- 
Pier. 


times Bas-alpin, which in the Gaelie language signifies 
the death of Alpin. Vis head was afterwards stuck 
upon a pole, and exposed on a wall. 

Alpin was suceecded by his son Kenneth IT. who 
bemg a brave and enterprising prince, resolved to take 
& most severe revenge for his father’s death. The 
Scots, however, were so dispirited by their late de- 
feat, that they were execedingly averse to any renew- 
al of the war; while, on the other hand, the Picts were 
so much elated, that they made a law by which it be- 
came death for any man to propose peace with the 
Scots, whom they resolved to exterminate; and some 
of the nobility were expelled the couneil on aceount 
of their opposition to this law. The consequence of 
this was, that civil dissensions took plaee among them, 
and a bloody battle was fought between the opposite 
parties, before the Scots had thought of making any 
farther resistanee. 

By these distraetions Brudus, who had in vain en- 
deavoured to apnease them, was so much affected, that 
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he died of grief, and was succeeded by his brother 


Drusken.—The new prinee also failed in his endea- 


vours to accommodate the civil differences ; so that the - 


Scots, by gaming respite, ai last began to reeover from 
their eonsternation ; and some of them having ventured 
into the Pictish territories, carried off Alpin’s head 
from the eapital of their dominions, supposed to have 
been Abernethy. In the mean time, Kenneth found 


means to gain over the nobility to his side by the fol-. 
lowing stratagem; which, however ridiculous, is not. 


incredible, if we eonsider the barbarism and superstition 
ofthat age. Having invited them to an entertainment, 
the king introduced into the hall where theyslept a per- 
son clothed in a robe made of the skins of fishes, which 
made such a luminous appearance in the dark, that he 
was mistaken for an angel or some Supernatural messen- 
ger. ‘fo add to the terror of those who saw him, he 
denounced, through a speaking trumpet, the most ter- 
rible judgments, if war was not immediately declared 
against the Piets, the murderers of the late king. In 
consequence of this celestial admonition, war was inme- 
diately renewed with great vigour. The Picts were not 


of 
Stratagem 
of Kenneth 
to renew 
the war... 


deficient in their preparations, and had now procured - 


some assistance from England. 


The first battle was - 


fought near Stirling ; where the Picts, being deserted | 


by their English auxiliarics, were utterly defeated. 
Drusken eseaped by the swiftness of his horse, and a few 


days after made applicationto Kenneth fora cessation of © 


hostilities ; but as the Scottish monarch demanded a sur- 
render of all the Pictish dominions, the treaty was me 
stantly broken off. Kenneth pursued his good fortune, 


and conquered the eounties of Mearns, Angus, and Fife; . 


but as he marched against Stirling, he received. intelli- 


gence that these eountics had again revoltedyand cut off 


all the garrisons which he had left, andthat Drusken 
was at the head of a considerable army in these parts. 
On this Kenneth hastened to oppose him, and a nego-~ 
ciation again took place. The result. was equally unfa- 
vourable with the rest. Kenneth insisted on an absolute 
surrender of the counties-of Fife, Mearns, and. Angus ; 
and as this was refused, both parties prepared for a de- 


cisive battle. "Fhe engagement was very bloody and.des- 
perate, the Picts fighting like men in despair. Drusken | 


renewed. the battle seven times; but at last was en- 
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tirely defeated and killed, and the counties in dispute 
became the immediate property of the conqueror. 

Kenneth did not fail to improve his victory, by re- 
ducing the rest of the Pictish territories ; in which he 
is said to have behaved with the greatest cruelty, and 
even to have totally exterminated the inhabitants. The 
capital, called Camelon, (supposed to have been Aber- 
nethy), held out four months ; but was at last taken 
by surprise, and every living creature destroyed. This 
was followed by the reduction of the Maiden Castle, 
now that of Edinburgh ; which was abandoned by the 
garrison, who fled to Northumberland. 

After the reduction of these important places, the 
rest of the country made no great resistance, and Ken- 
neth became master of all the kingdom of Scotland in 
the present extent of the word ; so that he is justly to 
be esteemed the true founder of the Scottish monar- 
chy. Besides this war with the Picts, Kenneth ts said 
to have been successful against the Saxons, though of 
these wars we have very little account. Having reign- 
ed 16 years in peace after his subjugation of the Picts, 
and composed a code of laws for the good of his peo- 
ple, Kenneth died of a fistula, at Fort Teviot, near 
Duplin in Perthshire. Before his time the seat of the 
Scots government had been in Argyleshire ; but he re- 
moved it to Scone, by transferring thither the famous 
black stone, supposed to be the palladium of Scotland, 
and which was afterwards carried off by Edward I. of 
England, and lodged in Westminster abbey. 

Kenneth was succeeded by his brother Donald, who 
is represented as a man of the worst character ; so that 
the remaining Picts who had fled out of Scotland were 
encouraged to apply to the Saxons for assistance, pro- 
mising to make Scotland tributary to the Saxon power 
after it should be conquered. This proposal was ac- 
cepted; and the confederates invaded Scotland with a 
powerful army, and took the town of Berwick ; how- 
ever, they were soon after defeated by Donald, who 
took their ships and provisions. This capture proved 
their ruin; for some of the ships being laden with 
wine, the Scots indulged themselves so much with that 
liquor, that they became incapable of defending them- 
selves ; in consequence of which the confederates, ral- 
lying their troops, attacked them in that state of in- 
toxication. The Scots were defeated with excessive 
slaughter. Twenty thousand of the common soldiers 
lay dead on the spot ; the king and his principal nobi- 
lity were taken prisoners, and all the country from the 
Tweed to the Forth became the property of the con- 
querors. Still, however, the confederates found them- 
selves unable to pursue their victory farther; and a peace 
was concluded, on condition that the Saxons should be- 
come masters of all the conquered country. Thus the 
Forth and Clyde became the southern boundaries of 
the Scottish dominions. It was agreed that the Forth 
should from that time forward be called the Scots sea; 
and it was made capital for any Scotsman to set his 
foot on English ground. They were to erect no forts 
near the English confines ; to pay.an annual tribute of 
a thousand pounds, and to give up 60 of the sons of 
their chief nobility as hostages. A mint was erected 
by the Saxon prince named Osdreth, at Stirling; and 
a cross raised on the bridge at that place, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, implying that this place was the 
boundary between Scotland and England: | 


e z + 7 e Srotlan 
Anglos a@ Scotts scparat crux ista remotis : | 


Arma hic stant Bruti, stant Scoti sub hac cruce tutt. 


After the conclusion of this treaty, so humiliating to 
the Scots, the Picts, finding that their interest had 
been entirely neglected, fled to Norway, while those 
who remained in England were massacred. Donald 
shared the common fate of unfortunate princes, being 
dethroned and shut up in prison, where he at last put 
an end to his own life in the year £58.—In justice to 
this unhappy monarch, however, it must be observed, 
that the character of Donald, and indeed the whole ac- 
count of these transactions, rests on the credit of'a single 
author, namely Boece; and that other writers represent 
Donald as a hero, and successful in his wars: but the 
obscurity in which the whole of this period of Scottish 
history is involved, renders it impossible to determime 
any thing satisfactorily concerning these matters. 40 a 

Donald was succeeded by his nephew Constantine, Reign of 
the son of Kenneth Mac Alpin, in whose reign Scot- Constan) 


land was first invaded by the Danes, who proved such Aw: ' 
formidable enemies to the English. This invasion is ~~ | 
said to have been occasioned by some exiled Picts who | 
fled to Denmark, where they prevailed upon the king 

of that country to send his two brothers, Hungar and 41 | 


Hubba, to recover the Pictish dominions from Con- Scots de 
stantine. These princes landed on the coast of Fife, eat é 
where they committed the most horrid barbarities, not 
sparing even the ecclesiastics who had taken refuge in 
the isle of May at the mouth of the Forth. Constan- 
tine defeated one of the Danish armies commanded by 
Hubba, near the water of Leven; but was himself 
defeated and taken prisoner by Hungar, who caused 
him to be beheaded at a place since called the Devil’s | 
Cave, in the year 874. 

| 


& 
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This unfortunate action cost the Scots 10,000 men: 
but the Danes seem not to have purchased their victory | 
very easily, as they were obliged immediately afterwards | 
to abandon their conquest, and retire to their own coun- 
try. However, the many Danish monuments that are | 
still to be seen in Fife, leave no room to doubt that | 
many bloody scenes have been acted here between the 
Scots and Danes, besides that above mentioned. 

Constantine was succeeded by his brother Eth, sur- Eth. | 
named the Swift-footed, from his agility. Concerning 4" ® 
him we find nothing memorable ; indeed the accounts 
are so confused and contradictory, that it is impossible 
to form any decisive opinion concerning the transactions 
of this reign. All agree, however, that it was but 
short ; and that he was succeeded by Gregory the son 
of Dongal, contemporary with Alfred of England, and 
that both princes deservedly acquired thename of Great. i. 
The Danes at their departure had left the Picts in pos- Exploit 
session of Fife. Against them Gregory immediately Gregor 
marched, and quickly drove them into the north ofthe Gre 
England, where their confederates were already masters 4™® 
of Northumberland and York. In their way thither 
they threw a garrison into the town of Berwick; but 
this was presently reduced by Gregory, who put to the 
sword all the Danes, but spared the lives of the Picts. 
From Berwick, Gregory pursued the Danes into Nor- 
thumberland, where he defeated them ; and passed the 
winter in. Berwick. He then marched against the 
Cumbrians, who being mostly Picts were in alliance 
with the Danes. He easily overcame them, and ee 
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coland. ged them fo yield up all the lands they had formerly 

—— possessed belonging to the Seots, at the same time that 

he agreed to proteet them froni the power of the Danes. 

In a short time, howevcr, Constantine the king of the 

Cumbrians violated the convention he had made, and 

invaded Annandale; but was defeated and killed by 

Gregory near Loehmaben. After this vietory Gregory 

entirely redueed the counties of Cumberland and West- 

moreland, which, it is said, were eeded to him by Al- 

fred the Great ; and indeed the situation of Alfred’s 

affairs at this time renders such a cession by no means 

improbable. 

We next find Gregory engaged in a war with the 

Irish, to support Donaeh, an. Irish prince, against two 

rebellious noblemen. The Irish were the first aggres- 

| sors, and invaded Galloway; but being repulsed with 

great loss, Gregory went over to Ireland in person, 

where the two chieftains, who had been enemies to 

each other before, now joined their forces in order to 

‘ oppose the common enemy. The first engagement 

proved fatal to one of their chiefs named Brian, whio 

was killed with a great number of his followers. After 

this vietory Gregory redueed Dundalk and Drogheda. 

On his way to Dublin he was opposed by a chieftain 

nanied Corneil, who shared the fate of his confederate, 

being also killed, and his army entirely defeated. Gre- 

gory then becanie guardian to the young prince whom 

he came to assist, appointed a regency, and obliged 

them to swear that they would never admit into the 

country either a Dane or an Englishman without lis 

consent. Having then placed garrisons in the strongest 

fortresses, he returned to Scotland, where he built the 

city of Aberdeen; and died in the year 892, at his 
castle of Dundore in the Garioeh. 

Gregory was suceeeded by Donald III. the son of 
L Constantine, who imitated the virtues of his predeees- 
" 895. sor. The Scots historians unanimously agree that Nor- 

thuniberland was at that time in the hands of their 
countrymen ; while the English as unanimously affirm 
that it was subjeet to the Danes, who paid homage to 
Alfred. Be this as it will, however, Donald continued 
to live on good terms with the English monareh, and 
4 sent him a body of forces, who proved of considerable 
advantage to him in his wars with the Danes. The 


| reign of Donald was but short; for having marched 
iH against some robbers (probably Danes) who had in- 
i vaded and ravaged the counties of Murray and Ross, 
he died at Forres soon after, having defeated and sub- 
dued them in the year 903. He was suceeeded by Con- 
stantine III. the son of Eth the Swift-footed, con- 
cerning whom the most remarkable particular which 
/45 we find related is his entering into an alliance with the 
| Danes against the English. The oeeasion of this con- 
| . federacy is said to have been, that the English monarch, 
ts Into » . : : 
iiance Edward the Elder, finding vhe Scots in possession of the 
‘ithe northern counties of England, made sueh extravagant 
(demands on Constantine as obliged him to form an alli- 
; sang, 2nc¢e with the Danes in order to preserve his dominions. 
1.904, In seeurity. However, the league subsisted only for 
| two years, after which tle Danes found it more for 
their advantage to resume their ancient friendship with 
the English. 

As soon as Constantine lad coneluded the treaty 
with the Danes, he appointed the presumptive heir to 
the Scottish crown, Malcolm, or, according to some, 
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Eugene the son ‘of the late king Donald, prince of the Scotland. 
southern counties, on condition of his defending them ——v——~ 
against the attaeks of the English. The young prinee 
had soon an opportunity of exerting his valour: but 
not behaving with the requisite caution, he had the 
misfortune to be defeated, with the loss of almost all his 
army, he himself being carried wounded out of the 
field ; and in consequence of this disaster, Constantine 
was obliged to do homage to Edward for the posscssions 
he had to the southward of the Seots boundary. 

In the beginning of the reign of Athelstan the son 
of Edward the Elder, the northern Danes were encou- 
raged by some conspiracies formed against that mo- 
nareh to throw off the yoke: and their suceess was 
such, that Athel!stan thought proper to enter into a 
treaty with Sithric the Danish chief, and to give him 
his daughter in marriage. Sithrie, however, did not 
long survive his nuptials ; and his son Guthred endea- 
vouring to throw off the English yoke, was defeated, 
and obliged to fly into Seotland. This produeed a 
series of hostilities between the Scots and English ;. 
which in the year 938 brought on a general engage- 
ment. At this time the Seots, Irish, Cumbrians, and 
Danes, were eonfederated against the English. The 
Scots were commanded by their king Constantine, the 
Irish by Anlaff the brother of Guthred the Danish 
prince, the Cumbrians by their own sovereign, and the 
Danes by Froda. The generals of Athelstan were Ed- 
mund his brother, and Turketil his favourite. The 
English attacked the entrenchments of the eonfede- 
rates, where the chief resistance which theyencountered , 6: 
was from the Seots. _ Constantine was in the utmost [, utterly 
danger of being killed or taken prisoner, but was rescued defeated by 
by the bravery of his soldiers: however, after a most ob- the Eng- 
stinate engagement, the confederates were defeated with '*"" 
such slaughter, that the slain are said to have been innu- 
merable. ‘The consequenee of this vietory was, that the 
Seots were deprived of all their possessions to the south- 
ward of the Forth ; and Constantine, quite dispirited. 
with his misfortune, resigned the crown to Malcolm, 
and retired to the monastery ‘of the Culdees at. St. An- 
drews, where he died five years after, in 943: 47 
_ The distresses whieh the English sustained in their Malcolm: 
subsequent wars with the Danes, gave the Seots an op- Macdo- 
portunity of retrieving their affairs; and in the year’, 944 
94-4, we find Malcolm, the successor of Constantine,in- = 
vested with the sovereignty of Northumberland, on con- 
dition of his holding it as a ficf ef the crown of England, 
and assisting in defenee of the northern border. Soon 
after the conclusion of this treaty, Maleolm died, and 4g 
was succeeded by his son Indulfus. In his reign the New inva- 
Danes beeame extremely formidable by their invasions, sions of 
whieh they now renewed with greater fury.than ever, be- se —_ 
ing exasperated by the friendship subsisting between they 14... Pa 
Seots and English monarchs. Their first deseent was 
upon. Kast Lothian, where they were soon expelled, but 
crossed over to Fife. Here they were a seeond time de-. 
feated, and driven out; and so well had Indulfus taken 
care to guard the coasts, that they eauld uot find an 
opportunity of landing ; till having secmed to steer to- 
wards their own country, the Seots were thrown off their 
guard, and the Danes on a sudden made good their 
landing at Cullen, in Banffshire. Here Indulfus soon: 
came up with them, attacked their camp, and drove 
them towards their ships, but was killed in an ambus- 
cade, 
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Scotland, cade, into which he fell during the pursuit. Tie was 
mem yee’ succeeded by Duffus, to whom historians give an excel- 
lent character; but, after a reign. of five years, lie was 
murdered, in the year 965. Duffus was succeeded by 

Culen the son of Indulfus, who had been nominated 

prince of Cunberland in his father’s lifetime, as heir- 

apparent to the throne. He is represented as a very 
degenerate prince ; and is said to have given himself up 

to the grossest sensuality. ‘The people in the mean 

time were fleeced, in order to support the extravagance 

and luxury of their prince. In consequence of this, an 
assembly of the states was convened at Scone for the 
resettling of the government; but on his way thither 

Culen was assassinated, near the village of Methven, 

‘by Rochard, thane or sheriff of Fife, whose daughter 

4g the king had debauched. 

Kenneth The provocations whieh Culen had given to his no- 
III. a wise bility seem to have rendered them ‘totally untractable 
1 valiant ond licentious ; and gave occasion to a remarkable re- 
Prt. oq volution in the reign of Kenneth II. who succeeded 


silver, or the value’of it in land, for the head of every Scott 
Dane which should be brought him; and an immunity =v 
from all taxes to the soldiers who served in his army, 
provided they should be victorious: but, notwithstand- Def. 
ing the utmost efforts of the Scots, their enemies fought Danes, 
so desperately, that Kenneth’s army must have been to- 
tally defeated, had not the fugitives been stopped bya 5; 
yeoman and his two sons, of the name of Hay, who Rise o 
were coming up to the battle, armed with such rustic family 
weapons as their condition in life afforded. Buchanan * 
and Boece inform us, that these countrymen were 
ploughing in a field hard by the scene of action, and 
perceiving that their countrymen fled, they loosed their 
oxen, and made use of the yokes as weapons, with which 
they first obliged their countrymen to stand, and then 
annoyed their enemies, The fight was now renewed 
with such fury on the part of the Scots, that the Danes 
were utterly defeated ; and, after the battle, the king 
rewarded Hay with the barony of Errol in the Carse of 
Gowrie, ennobled his family, and gave thei an armorial 


in Culen. ‘This prince, being a man of great resolution, 
began with relieving the common people from the op- 
pressions of the nobility, which were now intolerable; 
and this plan he pursued with so much success, that, ha- 
ving nothing to fear from the great barons, he ordered 
them to appear before himat Lanark ; but the greatest 
part, conscious of their demerits, did not attend. The 
king so well dissembled his displeasure, that, those who 
caine were quite charmed with his affability, and the 
noble entertainment he gave them ; in consequence of 
which, when an assembly was called next year, the 
guilty were encouraged to appear as well as the inno- 
cent. No sooner had this assembly met, however, than 
the place of meeting was beset with armed men. ‘The 
king then informed them that none had any thing to 
apprehend excepting such as had been notorious of- 
fenders; and these he ordered to be immediately taken 
into custody, telling them, that their subnitiing to 
public justice must be the price of their liberty. They 
were obliged to accept the king’s offer, and the crimi- 
nals were accordingly punished according to their de- 
scrts. 

About this time Edgar, king of England, finding 
himself pressed by the Danes, found means to unite the 
king of Scotland and the prince of Cumberland with 
himself in a treaty against the Danes; which gave oc- 
casion to a report that Kenneth had become tributary 
to the king of England. ‘This, however, is utterly de- 
nied by all the Scots historians ; who affirm that Ken- 
neth cultivated a good correspondence with Edgar, as 
well because he expectetl assistance in defending his 
coasts, as because he intended entirely to alter the mode 
of succession to the throne. About this time the Danes 
made a dreadful invasion. Their original intention 
seems to have been to land on some part of the English 
coasts; but finding these too well guarded, they landed 
at Montrose in Scotland, committing everywhere the 
most dreadful ravages. Kenneth was then at Stirling, 
and quite unprepared ; however, having collected a 
handful of troops, he cut off many of the enemy as they 
were straggling up and down, but could not prevent 
them from besieging Perth. Nevertheless, as the king’s 
-army constantly increased, he resolved to give the eneniy 
battle. The scene of this action was at Loncarty, near 
Perth. The king is said to have offered ten pounds in 


bearing alluding to the rustic weapons with which they 
had achieved this glorious exploit. ofl 

In the year 994, Kenneth was murdered at the in- 1nd 
stigation of a lady named Fenella, whose son he had murde§ 
caused to be put todeath. The murder was perpetra- 4%) 
ted in Fenella’s castle, where she had persuaded the king 
to pay hera visit. Flis attendants waited long near the 
place; but being at length tired out, they broke open 
the doors, and found their king murdered: on which 
they laid the castle in ashes ; but Fenella escaped bya 
postern. The throne was then seized by an usurper 
named Constantine ; who, being killed in battle after a 
reign of a year and a half, was succeeded by Grime, 
the grandson of king Duffus ; and he again was de- 
feated and killed by Malcolm the son of Kenneth, the — ,. 
lawful heir of the Scottish throne. After this victory, Malcoll’ 
however, Malcolm did not immediately assume the so- II. 
vereignty ; but asked the crown from the nobles in 4° [ 
consequence of a law passed in the reign of Kenneth, 
by which the succession to the throne of Scotland be- 
canie hereditary. This they immediately granted, and 
Malcolm was accordingly crowned king. He joined 
himself in strict alliance with the king of England; and 
proved so successful against the Danes in England, that 
Sweyn their king resolved to direct his whole force 
against him by an invasion of Scotland. His first at- 
tempt, however, proved unsuccessful ; all his soldiers 
being cut in pieces, except some few who escaped to 
their ships, while the loss of the Scots amounted to no 
more than 30 men. Sut in the mean time, Duncan, 
prince of Cumberland, having neglected to pay his ho- 
mage to the king of England, the latter invaded that 
country in conjunction with the Danes. Malcolm took 
the field against them, and defeated both ; but while 
he was thus employed in the south, a new army of | 
Danes landed in the north at the mouth of the river 54) 
Spey. Malcolm advanced against them with an army The 5 
much inferior in number; and his men neglecting x 
every thing but the blind impulses of fury, were almost i 
all cut to pieces; Malcolm himself being desperately 
wounded. 

By this victory the Danes were so much elated, that 
they sent for their wives and chil:lren, intending to set- 
tle in this country. The castle of Nairn, at that tine 
thought almost impregnable, fell into their hands ; yx 

the 


land. the towns of Elgin and Forres were abandoned both by 
-——~ their garrisons and inhabitants. The Scots were every- 
where treated as a conqnered people, and employed in 
the most servile offices by the haughty conquerors ; 
who, to render the castle ef Nairn, as they thought, 
absolutely impregnable, cut through the small isthmus 
which joined it to the land. All this time, however, 
Maicolm was raising forces in the southern countics ; 
and having at last got an army together, he came up 
with the Danes at Murtloch, ncar Balveny, which ap- 
pears at this day to have been a strong Danish fortifica- 
tion. Here he attacked the enemy; but having the 
misfortune to lose three of his general officers, he was 
again obliged to retreat. However, the Denish gene- 
ral happening to be killed in the pursuit, the Scots were 
encouraged to renew the fight with such vigour, that 
they at last obtaincd a complete victory; but suffercd 
so much, that they were unable to derive from it all 
the advantages which might otherwise have accrued. 
On the news of this ill success, Sweyn ordcred two 
fieets, one from England, and another from Norway, to 
smake a descent upon Scotland, under the command of 
Camus, one of his most renowned generals. The Danes 
attempted to land at the mouth of the Forth; but find- 
ing every place there well fortified, they were obliged 
to move farther northward, and effected their purpose 
at Redhead in the county of Angus. ‘The castle of 
Brechin was first besicged; but meeting with a stout 
; resistance there, they laid the town and church in ashes. 
From thence they advanced to the village of Panbride, 
and encamped at a place called Karboddo. Malcolm in 
the mean time was at hand with his army, and encamped 
56 ata place called Barr, in the neighbourhood of which 
»¢ Danes both parties prepared to decide the fate of Scetland; for 
— as Moray and the norihern provinces were already in 
"the possession of the Danes, it was evident that a victory 
at this time must put them in possession of the whole. 
| The engagement was desperate, and so bloody, that 
| the rivulet which proceeds fron: Loch Tay is said to 
have had its water dyed with the blood of the slain; 
but at last the Danes gave way and fled. There was 
| 57 at that time in the army of Malcolm, a young man of 


seof the the name of Keith. 
nily of 
“ith, 


5 
| He pursued Camus; and having 
overtaken him, engaged and killed him ; but another 
Scots officer coming up at the same tine, disputed with 
Keith the glory of the action. While the dispute lasted, 
| Malcolm:came.up: who suffered them to decide it by 
| single combat. In this sccond combat Kcith proved 
also victorious, and kilied his antagonist. ‘The dying 
person confessed tlie justice of Keith’s claim;.and Mal- 
colm dipping his fingcr in his blood, marked the shield 
of Keith with threc strokes, pronouncing the words 
Veritas vincit, ‘* ‘Truth overcomes,” which has ever 
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most probably in memory of a victory. 


dly by the stroke of the sword. 
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since been the armorial bearing and metto of the fa- Scotland. 
mily of Keith. (z) —_ a 
Sweyn, not yet discouraged, sent his son Canute, af- , 
terwards king of England, and one of the greatest war-jnvasion. 
riors of that age, into Scotland, with an army more 
powerful than any that had yet appeared. Canute 
landed in Buchan ; and, as the Scots were much weak- 
ened by such a long continued war, Malcolm thought 
proper to act on the defensive. But the Scots, who 
now thought themselves invincible, demanded to beled 
on to a general engagement. Malcolm complied with 
their desire, and a battle ensued ; in which, though 
neither party had much reason to boast of victory, the 
Danes were so much reduced, that.they willingly con- 59 
cluded a peace on the foilowing terms, viz. ‘That the Peace con- 
Danes should immediately depart from Scotland ; that cluded. 
as long as Malcolm and Sweyn lived, neither of them 
should wage war with the other, or help each other’s 
enemies ; and that the field in which the battle was 
fought should be set apart and consecrated for the bu- 
rial of the dead. These stipulations were punctually 
fulfilled by Malcolm, who built in the neighbourhood 
a chapel dedicated to Olaus, the tutelar saint of these 
northern natiens. 
After performing all these glorious exploits, and be- 
coming the second legislator in the Scottish nation, 
Malcolm is said to have stained the latter part of his 
reign with avarice and oppression ; in conscquencc of 
which he was murdered at the age of 80 years, after 60 
he had reigned above 30. This assassination was per- Malcolm 
petrated while he was on his way to Glammis. _ Ilis nite 
own domestics are said to have been privy to the mur- 
der, and to have fled along with the conspirators; but 
in passing ‘tke lake of Forfar on the ice, it gave way 
with them, and they were all drowned. This aceouut 
is confirmed by the sculptures upon some stones crect- 
ed near the spot ; one of which is still called Afa/colm’s 
grave-stone; and all of them exhibit some rude repre- 
sentations of the murder and the fate of the assassins. 61 
Malcolm was succeeded, in the year 1034, by his Duncan I. 
grandson Duncan I., but he is said to have liad another 42. 1054. 
grandson, the famous Macbeth; though some are of 
opinion that Macbeth was not the grandson of Mal- 
colm, but:of Fenella who murdered Kenneth Iil. The 
first yearsof Duncan’s reign were passed in tranquillity, 
but domestic broils soon took place on the following 
occasion. We are told by some historians that Banquo, 
a nobleman of .great eminence, acted then in the capa- 
city of steward to Duncan, by collecting his rents; but 
being very rigid in the execution of his office, he was 
way-laid, robbed, and almost murdered. Of this out- 
rage Banquo complained as soon as he recovered of his 
wounds and could appear at court. ‘The robbers were 
fm 46 summoned 


(8) Mr Gordon, in his Itinerarium Scptentrionale, observes, that in all probability the Scots gained two vic- 
tories ovcr the Danes on the present occasion; one near the place called Karloddo, already mentioned; and the 
éther at Aberlemno, four miles fron: Brechin. At both places there are monuments with rude sculptures, erected 
That at Karboddo is called Canius’s cross; near which, somewhat more 
than a century ago, a large sepulclire, supposed to be that of Camus, was discovered. It consisted of four ercat 
Stones; and had in it a huge skeleton, supposed to be that of the Danish prince. The fatal stroke secined to 
have becn given him on the back part of the head; a considerable portion of the skull being cut away, proba- 
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Scotland. summoned to surrender tliemselves to justice; but in- 
envy! stead of obeying, they kilied the messenger. Mac- 
beth represented this i such strong terms, that he was 
sent with an army to reduee the insurgents, who had 
already destroyed many of the king’s friends. ‘This 
commission he performed with such success, that the 
rebel chief put an end to his own life; after which 
Macbeth sent his head to the king, and then proceed- 
62 ed with the utmost severity against the insurgents. 


x, This insurrection was scarcely quelled, when the 

vaslo in? , 1 

the D; Y Danes landed again in Fife; and Duncan put himself 
e Danes; 


at the head of an army, having the thanes Macbeth 
and Banquo serving under him. ‘The Danes were com- 
manded by Sweyn king of Norway, and eldest son of 
Canute. He proceeded with all the barbarity natural 
to his nation, putting to death men, women, and chil- 
dren, who fell in his way. A battle was fought between 
the two nations near Culross, in which the Scots were 
defeated : but the Danes purchased their victory so 
dearly, that they could not improve it; and Duncan re- 
treated to Perth, while Macbeth was sent to raise more 
forces. In the mean time Sweyn laid siege to Perth, 
which was defended by Duncan and Banquo. The 
Danes were so much distressed for want of provisions, 
that they at last consented to treat for peace, provided 
the pressing necessities of the army were relieved. ‘The 
Scots historians inform us, that this treaty was set on 
foot in order to amuse Sweyn, and gain time for the 
stratagem which Duncan was preparing. This was no 
other than a barbarous contrivance of infusing intoxi- 
63 cating herbs into the liquors that were sent along with 
who are the other provisions to the Danish camp. These so- 
defeated. porifics had the intended effect ; and while the Dancs 
were under their influence, Macbeth and Banquo 
broke into their camp, where they put all to the sword, 
and it was with difficulty that some of Sweyn’s attend- 
ants carried him on board; and we are told that his 
was the only ship of all the fleet that returned to Nor- 
way. It was not long, however, before a fresh body of 
Danes landed at Kinghorn in the county of Fife: but 
they were entirely defeated by Macbeth and Banquo. 
Such of the Danes as eseaped fled to their ships; but 
before they departed they obtained leave to bury their 
dead in Inchcolm, a small island lying in the Forth, 
where one of their monuments is still to be seen. 
Thus ended the formidable invasion of the Danes ; 
after which Duncan applied hiniseli’ to the administra- 
tion of justice, and to reform the manners of his sub- 


64 jects. 
Duncan While he was thus exerting himself for the good of 
murdered his subjects, his general, Macbeth, who had been so 
by Mac- — sa ats . ‘ 
weil. much distinguished in the Danish wars, was plotting the 


assassination of the king, and the usurpation of the 
throne. ‘To these purposes, it appears, Jacbeth was 
instigated by his wife, the lady Gruoch, daughter of 
Kenneth IV., who, as we have seen, was slain by Mal- 
colm II., the grandfather of Duncan. This lady had 
been married to Gilcomgain, the maormor of Murray, 
and after his death had espoused Macbeth, the maormor 
of Ross. This account of Lay Macbeth shows thxt it 
was a spirit of revenge for the murder of her grand- 
father, which prompted her to instigate her husband 
to the assassination of Duncan. This assassination took 
place in 1039, not near Inverness, as related by Shake- 
speare and the historians whorn he has copied, but at 
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Bathgowanan, near Elgin, within the territory of Gru- Seotlan 
och. Duncan left two infant sons, Malcolm and Do- =~ 
nald, of whom the former, on the death of his father, 
fled to Cumberland, and the latter found an asylum in 
the Western Islands. Macbeth having thus gratified 
his wife’s revenge, and his own ambition, took posses- 
sion of the vacant throne. | ‘. 

During the greater part of the reign of the usurper, Reig ol 
Malcolm, the true heir to the crown of Scotland, kept Macbeth 
within his principality of Cumberland, without any 42 10% 
thoughts of ascending his father’s throne. Macbeth | 
for some time governed with moderation, but at last 
became a tyrant. 

Among the numerous fables with which the story of 
Macbeth has been decked, must be ranked the mur- 
der of Banquo, and tlie escape of his son Fleance, the 
supposed primogenitor of the house of Stewart. His- 
tory knows nothing of Banquo the thane of Lochaber, 
nor of Fieance his son. None of the ancient chroni- 
cles nor Irish annals, nor even Fordoun, recognize the 
names of Banquo and Fleance, though the latter be 
made by gencalogists the root and tather of many + cygimed 
kings. Nor isa thane of Lochaber known in Scot- Caledoni 
tish history, because the Scottish kings had never any Vol. [ 
demesnes within that impervious district. * a 2 

Macduff, the thane of Kites was the most powerful — gg 
person in Scotland; for which reason, Macbeth de- Macbeth) 
termined to destroy him. On this Macduff fled to driven of 
France; and Macbeth cruelly put to death his wife, 
and children who were yet infants, and sequestered 
his estate. Macduff vowed revenge, and encouraged 
Malcolm to attempt to dethrone the tyrant. Mac- 
beth opnosed them with his whole force ; but being 
defeated in a pitched battle, he took refuge in the 
most inaccessible places of the Higlilands, where he 
defended himself for two years ; but in the mean time 
Malcolm was acknowledged king of Scotland, and ‘ 
crowned at Scone. 67 

The war between Macbeth and the new king con- and kiile | 
tinued for two years aftcr the coronation of the latter; 
but at last he was killed in a sally by Macduff, at Lum- 
phanan, on the 5th of Dec. 1056. However the pub- 
lic tranquillity did not end with his life. His followers 
elected one of his kinsmen named Ladlach, surnamed 
the Idiot, to succeed him; but he not being able to 
withstand Malcolm, withdrew to the north, where be- 
ing pursued, he was killed at Essey in Strathbogie, 
after a reign of four months. es | 

‘Malcolm being now established on the throne, be- Maleol 
gan with rewarding Macduff for his great services; and IIL. esq) 
conferred upon his family four extraordinary privileges: wet 
1. That they should place the king in his chair of state me | 
at the coronation. 2%. That they shculd lead the van Anos 
of all the royal armies. 3. That they should have a 
regality within themselves: and, 4. That if any of 
Macduff’s family should happen to kill a nobleman un- 
premeditately, he should pay 24 marks of silver, and, if 
a plebeian, 12. The king’s next care was to reinstate 
in their fathers possessionsall the children who had been 
disinherited by the late tyrant ; which he did in a con- 
vention of his nobles held at Forfar. In the time of 
William the Conqueror, we find Malcolm engaged in a 
dangerous war with England, the occasion of which was 
as follows. On the death of Edward the Confessor, 
Harold seized the throne of England, to the pre} oe 
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of Edgar Atheling the true heir to the crown. How- 
ever, he created him earl of Oxford, and treated him 
with great respect; but on the defeat and death of 
Harold, William discovered some jealousy of Edgar. 
Soon after, William having occasion to pay a visit to his 
dominions in Normandy, he appointed Edgar Atheling 
to attend him, along with some other noblemen whom 
he suspected to be in his interest; but on his return to 
England, he found the people so mueli disaffected to 
his government, that he proceeded with great severity, 
which obliged great numbers of his subjects to take re- 
fugein Cumberland and the southern parts of Malcolm’s 
dominions. Edgar had two sisters, Margaret and Chris- 
tina: these, with his two chief friends, Gospatric and 
Marteswin, soon made him sensible how preearious his 
life was under such a jealous tyrant, and persuaded him 
to make preparations for flying into Hungary, or some 
foreign country. Edgar accordingly Me sail with his 
mother Agatha, his two sisters, and a great train of 
7, = Anglo-Saxon noblemen; but by stress of weather was 
Hdgar,an forced into the frith of Forth, where the illustrious 
exiles landed at the place since that time called the 
Queen's Ferry. Malcolm no sooner heard of their land- 
ing than he paid them a visit in person; and at this 
visit he fell in love with the Princess Margaret. In 
consequence of this, the chief of Edgar's party re- 
paired to the court of Scotland. William soon made 
a formal demand of Edgar; and, on Malcolm's re- 
g fusal, declared war against him. 
7 William was the most formidable enemy whom the 
‘|veenSeot- Seots had ever encountered, as having not only the whole 
| _ force of England, but of Normandy, at his command. 
i gland. However, as he had tyrannized most unmercifully over 
| his English subjects, they were much more inelined to 
| assist his enemies than their own prinee; and he even 


; nglish 
tince. 


found himself obliged to give up the county of Northum- 
berland to Gospatric, who had followed Edgar, upon 
condition of his making war on the Scots. ‘This noble- 


man aecordingly invaded Cumberland; in return for 

which Malcolin ravaged Northumberland in a dreadful 

manner, carrying off an immense booty, and inviting 
-, at the same time the Irish and Danes to join him. 


| ngland 
vaded. 


By this time William had taken from Gospatric the 
earldom of Northumberland, and given it to Robert 
Cummin one of his Norman barons; but the Northum- 
brians having joined Gospatric, and received the Danes 
as their countrymen, murdered Cummin and all his 
followers at Durham, where they had been guilty of 
ereat crucities. After this they laid siege to the forts 
built by William in Yorkshire; but not being able to 
reduce them, the English, Scots, and Danes united 
their forces, took the city of York, and put to the sword 
three thousand Normans who were there in garrison ; 
and this success was followed by many incursions and 
ravages, in which the Danes and Northumbrians ae- 
quircd great booty. It soon appeared, however, that 
these allies had the interest of :dgar no more at heart 
than the Irish; and that all the dependence of this for- 
lorn prince was upon Malcolm, and the few Englishmen 
who had followed his fortune: for the booty was no 
sooner obtained, than the Danes retired to their ships, 
and the Northumbrians to their habitations, as if they 
had been in perfeet safety. But in the mean time 
William, having raised a considerable army, advanced 
northwards. He first inflicted a severe revenge upon 
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the Northumbrians; then he reduced the city of York, Scotland. 
and put to death all the inhabitants ; and perceiving a 
that danger was still threatened by the Danes, he brib- 
ed them with a sum of money to depart to their own 
country. 
Malcolm was now left alone to encounter this for- 
midable adversary ; and, finding himself unable to op- 
pose so great a force, withdrew to his own dominions, 
where he remained for some time on the defensive, but 
not without making great preparations for once more — 5g 
invading England. His secoud invasion took place in A second 
the year 1071, while William was employed Fagquelling invasion. 
an insurreetion in Wales. He is said at this time to 
have behaved with the greatest cruelty. He invaded 
England by Cumberland ; ravaged Teesdale ; and at a 
place called Hundreds-keld, he massacred some English 
noblemen, with all their followers. Thence he march- 
ed to Cleveland in the north riding of Yorkshire ; 
which he also ravaged with the utmost cruelty, sending 
back the booty with part of his army to Scotland : af- 
ter which he pillaged the bishoprie of Durham, where 
lie is said not to have spared the most sacred edifices, 
but to have burnt them to the ground. In the mean 
time Gospatric, to whom William had again ceded 
Northumberland, attempted to make a diversion in his 
favour, by invading Cumberland : but being utterly de- 
feated by Malcolm, he was.obliged to shut himself up 
in Bamborough castle ; while Malcolm returned in tri- 
umph with his army to Scotland, where he married the 
prineess Margaret. es 
The next year William, having greatly augmented William 
his army, invaded Scotland in his turn. The particu-the Con- 
lars of the war are unknown ; but it certainly ended voice Scots 
much to the disadvantage of the Scots, as Malcolmjana, 
agreed to pay him homage. ‘The English historians 
contend that this homage was for the whole of his 
dominions; but the Seots with more reason affirm, 
that it was only for those he possessed in Ingland. 
On the conclusion of the peaee, a eross was erected 
at Stanmore in Richmondshire, with the arms of both 
kings, to serve as a boundary between the possessions 
of William and the feudal dominions of Malcolm. 
Part of this monument, ealled Re-cross, or rather Roy- 
cross, or The cross of the kings, was entire in the days 
of Camden. 
This peaee between Malcolm Canmore and William 
yroduced the greatest alteration in the manners of the 
Scots. What contributed chiefly to this was the ex- 
cellent disposition of Queen Margaret ; who was, for 74 
that age, a pattern of piety and politeness : and next Reforma- 
to this was the number of foreigners who had settledtion set on 
in Scotland; among whom were some Frenchmen, who by We 
; , _ 5 : ing and 
laid the foundation of that friendship with the Scots queen of 
whieh lasted for ages. Maleolm himself also, though Scotland. 
by his ravages in England he seems naturally to have 
been a barbarian, was far from being averse to a reform- 
ation, and even set the example himself. During her 
husband’s absenee in England, Queen Margaret had 
chosen for her confessor one Turgot, whom she alsa 
made her assistant in her intended reformation. She 
began with new-modelling her own court ; into whieh 
she introduced the offices, furniture, and manner of liv- 
ing, common among the more polite nations of Europe. 
She dismissed from her service all those who were noted 
for immorality and impiety; and charged Turgot, on 
4A 2 pain 
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Scotland. pain of her displeasure, to give his real sentiments on 
y= the state of the kingdom. after the best inquiry he could 


make. By him she was informed, that faetion reigned 
among the nobles, rapine among the commons, and in- 
continenee among all degrees of men. Above all, he 
complained that the kingdom was destitute of a learned 
clergy, capable of reforming the people by their example 
and doctrine. All this the gueen represented to her 
husband, and prevailed upon him to set about the work 
of reformation immediately. In this, however, he met 
with considerable opposition. The Scots, accustomed 
to oppress their interiors, thought all restrictions of 
their power so many steps towards their slavery. The 
introduetion of foreign offices and titles confirmed 
them in this opinion; and such a dangerous insurrection 
happened in Moray and some of the northern counties, 
that Maleolm was obliged to mareh against the rebels 
in person. Fle found them, indeed, very formidable ; 
but they were so much intimidated by his resolution, 
that they intreated the clergy who were among them 
to intercede with the king in their favour. Malcolm 
received their submission, but refused to grant an uneon- 
ditional pardon. Ele gave all the commen. people in- 
deed leave to return to their habitations, but obliged 
the higher ranks to surrender themselves to his pleasure. 
Many of the most guilty were put to death, or con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment ; while others had 
their estates confiseated. This severity ehecked the re- 
bellious spirit of the Seots, and Malcolm returned to 
his plans of reformation. Still, however, he found 
himself opposed, even in those abuses which were most 
obvious and glaring. He durst not entirely abolish that 
infamous practice of the landlord elaiming the first night 
with his tenant’s bride ; though, by the queen’s influ- 
enee, the privilege was changed into the payment of a 
pieee of money by the bridegroom, and was afterwards 
known by the name of mercheta multerum, or ‘ the wo- 
mens mecerk.” In those days the Seots had not the prae 
tice of saying grace after meals, till it was introduced. ne 
Margaret, w she: gave a glass of wine, or other liquor, to 
those who remained at the royal table and. heard the 
thanksgiving; whieh expedient gave rise to the term of 
the eet Besides this, the terms of the duration 
of Lent and Easter were fixed; the king and queen be- 
stowed large alms on the poor, and the latter washed the 
feet of six of their number; many churches, monaste- 
ries, &e. were erected, atl the elerical revenues aug- 
mented. Notwithstanding these reformations, licatieedti 
some histcrians have complained, that, along with the 

anners of the English and French, their luxuries were 
sie introduced. Till this reign the Scots had been re- 
markable for their sobriety and the sunplieity of their 
dict ; Pre was. now converted into excess and riot, 
and sometimes endcd fataliy by quarrels and bloodshed. 
We are ‘tell ai the same sce, that even in those days 
the nobility ate only two meals a-day, end were served 
with no more than two dishes at each meal. 

in the year 1079, Maicuim again invaded England ; 
but upen what provocation. or with what suecess, is 
not well known. Kut in Luss, after the c: 7 of the 
Coiiqueror, be again espoused the eause ef Ldgar A- 
theling, who had been reduecd to linpiore his assistance 
a second time, when Wiliiam Rutus aseended the throne 
of England. At the time of Edgar’s arrival, Maicelm 
was at the head of a brave and well disciplined army, 


with which he penetrated a great way into the country 
of the enemy ; and, as is said, returned to Scotland with’ 
an immense booty. W iliam resolved to revenge the 
injury, and prepared great armaments both by sea and 
land for the invasion i Seotland. Tis success, how- 
ever, was not answerable to the greatness of his prepara- 
tions. His fleet was dashed to pieces by storms, and 
almost all on board of it perished. Maleo!m had also 
Jaid waste the country through which his antagonist was 
to pass, so effeetually, that William lost a creat part of 
his troops by fatigue and famine; and when he arrived 
in Scotland, found himself in a situation very little able 
to resist Mialwelim, who was advancing against him with 

a powerful army. In this distress , Rufus had recourse 


to Robert de Moubray earl of Nevaianibenlands who The. Enz 
dissuaded him from hazarding a battle, but advised lish army | 


negociation by means of Edgar and ten | 


the other English noblemen who resided with Mal- 
colm. Edgar undertook the negociation, on condition 
of his being restored to his estates in England ; but met 
with more difiieulty than he imagined. Maleolm had 
never yet reeognized the right “of William Rufus ta 
the throne of England, and therefore refused to treat 
with him as a sovereign prince ; but offered to enter in- 
to a negoeiation with his brother Robert. The two 

princes accordingly met; and Malcolm, having shown 
Robert the disposition of. his army, offered to cut off his 
brother William, and to pay to him the homage he had 
been aceustomed to pane to the Conqueror for his Eng- 
lish dominions.. But Robert generously answered, that 
he had resigned to Rufus his riglt of primogeniture in 
England ; mia that he had even become one of Wil- 
liam’s subjects, thereby aceepting of an English estate. 
An interview with Wilham then followed ; 


him to “ee 


Malcolm all his southern possessions, for whieh he 
should. pay the same homage he had been aceustomed 
to do to the Conqueror ; that he should restore to Mal- 
colm 12 disputed manors, and give wind likewise 12 
merks of gold yearly, besides restoring Edgar to all 
his English estates. 

This treaty was concluded in Lothian, according to 
the English historians ; but at Leeds in Yorkshire, ac- 
cording to the Scots.. 
looked upon the terms to be so very dishonourable, that 
he resolved not to fulfilthem. Soon after his departure, 
Kidgar and Robert began to press him to fulfil his en- 
gagements; but reeeiving only evasive answers, they 
passed over into Normandy. After their departure, 
William applied hiniself to the fortification of his north- 
ern boundaries, especially Carlisle, which had been de- 
stroyed by the Danes 200 years before.— As tls piace 
lay within the feodal dominions of Malcoim, he com- 


plained of Wiiliam’s proceeding, as a breach of the late. 


treaty ; and soon after repaired to the English eourt at 
Gea that he meht have apersonal ii roves: with 
the king of England, aa obtain redress. 
val, Wi Ham nettebtl him adyuittance to- his presence, | 
without paying him homage. Malechn offered this in 
the sane manner es had been done by his predecessors, 
that is, on the cenfnes of the two xingdows ; but tls 
being rejeeted by Wiliiam, Maleoln returned to Scot- 

land, and prepared agen for war. 
The first of Nalcoim’s nilitary operations now prov- 
ed fatal to him; but the circumstances of his death are 
variousl ¥ 


However, the English monaren. 


"1 
in which it Peace co 
was agreed that the king of England should restore tote 
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iotland. variously related. It is generally believed that while 
—— proseeuting the siege of Alnwick in Northumberlan4, 
79 he was surprised by Lar! Moubray, by whom it was de- 
‘oa ae fended, and slain, together with his eldest son Edward, 
> slege on the 19th November, 1093. Queen Margaret, who 
| Mnwickwas at that tirre lying ill in the eastle of Edinburgh, 

tle died four days after husband. 
efiiene After the death of Malcolm Canmore, the throne 
urped by Was usurped by his brother Donald Bane; who, not- 
maid withstanding the great virtues and glorious aehieve- 
ments of the late king, had been at the head of a strong 
~~“ varty during the whole of his brother’s reign. The 
usurper, giving way to the barbarous prejudices of im- 
self and his countrymen, expelled from the kingdom all 
the foreigners whom Malcolm had introdueed, and ob- 
liged them to take refuge in England. Edgar himself 
had long resided at the English court, where he was in 
high reputation; and, by his interest there, found means 
to reseue his nephew, young Edgar, the king of Seot- 
land's eldest surviving son, out of the hands of the usur- 
per Donald Bane. ‘The favour which he showed him, 
however, produeed an aceusation against himself, as if 
hedesigned to adopt young Edgar as his son, and set lim 
up as apretender tothe English thrane. ‘This accusation 
was preferred by an Englishman whose name was Orgar ; 
but as no legal proofs of the guilt could be obtained, 
the eustom of the times rendered a sing!e combat be- 
tween the parties unavoidable. Orgar was one of the 
strongest and most aetive men in the kingdom; but the 
age and infirmities of Edgar allowed him to be defended 
by another. For a long time none could be found who 
| would enter the lists with this champion: but at last 
/ ene Godwin of Winchester, whose family had been un- 
der obligations to Edgar or his ancestors, offered to de- 
fend his eause. Orgar was overcome and killed: and, 
i when dying, confessed the falschood of his accusation. 
t The eonqucror obtained all the lands of his adversary, 


and Willium lived ever afterwards on terms of the strict-. 


est friendship with Edgar. 

This combat, trifiing as it may seem to us, produced 
very considerable effects. The party of Edgar and his 
brothers (who had likewise taken refuge at the Eng- 
lish court) revived in Seot!and, to such a degree, that 
Donald was obliged to eall in the Danes and Nor- 
| wegians to his assistanee. 
\4sup more effectually to his interest, the usurper yielded up 
1 ann’ to them the Orkney and Shetland islands; but when 
| his new allies came to his assistance, they behaved in 
such a manner as to beeome more intolerable to thie 
Scots than ever the English had been. The discon- 
tent was greatly inereased when it was found that Wil- 
liam designed to place on the throne of Scotland a na- 
tural son of the late Malcolm, named Duncan, who had 
served in the English armies with great reputation. 
Donald: attempted to maintain himself on the throne 
by the assistanee of his Norwegian allies ; but, being 


isles, in order to raise more forces ; and in the mean 


solemnity. . 
The Scots were now greatly distressed by two usur- 


supported by a foreign army. One of them, however, 
was soon despatched. Malpedir, thane of Mearns, sur- 
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In order to engage them: 


abandoned by the Seots, he was obliged to fly to the- 


time Dunean was crowned at Seone with the usual. 
pers who contended for the kingdom, each of them 


prised Duncan in the castle of Monteith, and killed. 


got 
him ; after which he replaced Donald on the throne. Scotland. 
The affection of the Scots, however, was by this time 
entirely alienated from Donald, and a manifest inten- 
tion of calling in young Edgar was shown. To prevent 
this, Donald offered the young prinee all that part of 
Seotland which lay to the southward of the Forth ; 
but the terms were rejected, and the messengers who 
bronght them were put to deatlras traitors. ‘Che king’ 
of England also, dreading the neighbourhood of the 
Norwegians, interposed in young Edgar's favour, and 
gave Atheling the command of an army in order to — gs 
restore his nephew. Donald prepared to oppose his ene. Donald dex 
mies with ail the forees he could raise; but was desert- posed by 
ed by the Scots and obliged to fly; his enemies pursued pueet 
him so closely, that he was scon taken; and being 
brought before Edgar, he ordered his eyes to be put. 
out, condemning him at the same time to perpetual 
banishment, in which: he died some time after. 
With Donald Bane may be said to have terminated 
the line of Seoto-Irish kings, which had filled the throne 
of Seotiand from the invasion of Fergus in 506, to the 
year 1097, the date of Donald Bane’s defeat, compre- 
hending a period of 501 years. Edgar the new mo- 
narch was of Saxon descent, and as in his person a new" 
dynasty commenced, it may be proper to take a brief 
survey of the state of Seotland on his aceession, or at 
the elose of the 11th eentury. 84 
We have seen that from the time of Kenneth IT. the State of 
Piets were either expelled from Scotland, or had been Scotland at 
gradually ineorporated with the Scoto-Irish tribes. At ad ‘sas a 
the period of which we are now treating, Scotland was century. 
subdivided into ¥3 districts, viz. those of Lothian, Gal- 
loway, Strathciuid, Fife; Strathearn, Athol, Angus,. 
Moern or Mearns, the extemsive district between the 
Dee andthe Spey, comprehending Aberdecn and Bani, 
and the districts of Murray, Argyle, Rows, and Suther- 
land. Most cf these districts possessed within them- 
selves, an independent authority, exercised by the 
thane. The clans of the distinct districts possessed 
rights which the regal power could scarcely controul : 
they were governed by their own customs, and the king 
could neither appoint nor disp!ace their chieftains. ‘The 
notion of a body politic having an acknowledged autho- 
rity to make laws, which. every individual and every 
distriet were bound to obey, was seareely known. ‘The 
kings and the maormors were so independent of eaett 
other in their respeetive stations, that the power of the: 
superior over his vassal was but little felt, though it was 
acknowledged, and was often resisted, because it could 
not easily be enforeed. ‘The same law which directed: 
the suecession of the kings, operated equally, and with 
similar effeets, in the suecession of every chieftain. The 
eustom ealled danistry, already explaned in N° 32, was: 
the common law of North Britain throughout the Seo-. 
to-Irish period. The Brehons eontinucd to be judges. 
throughout every distriet of Scotiand, and were regu- 
lated in their: judicial proceedings, by the common: 
customs of the country, and the usual manners of the: 
times. . | a5 
One of the most singular customs introduced by the yyanners 
Scoto-Irish colonists, and which prevailed for many suc- and cus+. 
ceeding ages, was the use of slug-horns, or. war-eries, tins, 
Each clan had its appropriate slug-horn. Tins, that 
of the Maekenzies was Tudloch-ard, or the high hill ; 
that of the Grants, Craig-clachie, rock of alarin, Often 
they: 
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Seotland. they were simply the name of the clan, as A Home, A 
y=" Fome, for the family of Hume; A Douglas, A Douglas, 
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for that of Douglas. At this time the nobility used no 
armorial bearings, which we are assured were not adopt- 
ed before the reign of William: the Lion, on whose 
escutcheon the lion rampant first appeared as a national 
badge. Neither seals nor coins appear to have been 
in use, but all commerce consisted in barter. 

iudgar was son of Malcolin Canmore by Margaret, 
an Anglo-Saxon princess, and was still very young when 
he ascended the Scottish throne. The education which 
he had received from his mother, the experience which 
he had acquired under the English government in Nor- 
thumberland, the establishment of his authority over 
North Britain by the power of that government, all 
induced him to imitate the English rather than the 
Scottish customs, during his feeble administration. 

He had scarcely ascended the throne of his father 
when Magnus, the enterprising king of Norway, ap- 
peared in the surrounding seas, in order to compel the 
submission of his subjects in the Orkneys and Hebudes, 
and to plunder or overawe the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring shores of England, of Man, and of Ireland. 
Had Magnus attempted a descent on the coast of Scot- 
land, he would probably have met with little opposition 
from Edgar, in whom the appcarance of the Norwegian 
prince appears to have excited considcrable apprehen- 
sion. From this, however, he was relieved by the 
death of Magnus, in 1103. Three years before had 
died William Rufus, whom Edgar considered as a bene- 
factor; and in the same year, his sister Matilda had 
been marricd to HenryI. ‘Thus, both from prudence 
and policy, Edgar avoided all disputes with England, 
and either his interest or his weakness prevented him 
from interfering with the then embroiled state of the 
isuropean continent. He paid considerable attention 
to the internal regulation of his kingdom, especially in 
ecclesiastical matters. He conferred on the monks of 
St Cuthbert at Durham, many churches and lands near 
Berwick ; and he bestowed the church of Portmoak in 
Kinross, on the Culdees. and that of Gellold on the 
monks of Dunfermling. It docs not appear, however, 
that in this religious age he founded any remarkable 
religious housc. He died at Dun-Edin without issue, 
on the 8th of January 1106, having reigned nine years. 
Iie has been characterised as an amiable man, who 
formed himsclf on the model of Edward the Confessor, 
of England. From the silence of history we may infer 
that his reign was barren of cvents ; and from the fec- 
bleness of his character, we may conclude that his au- 
thority was scarcely recognised within the largest por- 
tion of his kingdom. | 

Edgar was succecded by his brother Alexander I. 
surnamed the Perce trom the impetuosity of his temper. 
On huis accession to the throne, however, the Scots were 
so ignorant of his true character, on account of his ap- 
pearance of piety and devotion, that the northern parts 
of the kingdom were soon filled with ravages and blood- 
shed, by reason of the wars of the chieftains with each 
other. Alexander immediately raised an army, and 
marching into Moray and Ross-shire, attacked the in- 
surgents separately ; and having subdued them all, he 
put great numbers of them to death. He then prepared 
to reduce the exorbitant power of the nobles, and to de- 
liver the people from the oppression under which they 


groaned. Arcmarkabie instance of this appeared on his Seoth 


return from the expedition just now mentioned. In pass- 
ing through the Mearns, he met with a widow, who 
complained that her husband and son had been put to 
death by the young earl their superior. Alexander im- 
mediately alighted from his horse, and swore that he 
would not remount him till he had inquired into the jus- 
tice of the complaint ; and, finding it to be true, the of- 
fender was hanged on the spot. These vigorous pro- 
cecdings prevented all attempts at open rebellion ; but 
produced many conspiracies among the profligate part of 
lis private subjects, who had been accustomed to live 


e vyN 89 
under amore remiss government. Themost remarkable yayoy] 
of these took place while the king was engaged in build- escapes | 
ing the castle of Baledgar, so called in memory of his assassins 


brother Edgar, who had laid the foundation stone. It 
was situated in the Carse of Gowrie, which, we are told, 
had formerly belonged to Donald Bane, but afterwards 
came to the crown, either by donation or forfeiture. 
The conspirators bribed one of the king’s chamberlains 
to introduce them at night into the royal bed-chamber : 
but Alexander, alarmed at the noise, drew his sword, 
and killed six of them; after which, by the help of a 
knight named Alexander Carron, he escaped the danger, 
by flying into Fife. The conspirators chiefly resided 
in the Mearns, to which Alexander once more repaired 
at the head of an army; but the rebels retreated north- 
wards, and crossed the Spey. The king pursued them 
across that river, defeated them, and brought to justice 
all that fell into his hands. In this battle, Carron 
distinguished himself so eminently, that he obtained 
the name of Skrimgeour or Skrimzeour ; which indeed 
is no more than the English word skirmisher or fighter. 


Thenextremarkable transaction of Alexander’s reign, His ex-| 
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as recorded by the English historians, was his journey ploits in) 
into England, where he paid a visit to Henry I. whom England) 


he found engared ina war with the Welsh. Alexander, 
in virtue of the fealty which he had sworn for his Eng- 
lish possessions, readily agreed to lead an army into 
Wales. There he defeated one of the chieftains, and 
reduced him to great straits ; but could not prevent him 
from escaping to Griffith prince of North Wales, with 
whom he was closely allied. Henry also marched a- 
gainst the enemy, but with much worse success than 
Alexander. Alexander died in 1124, after a reign of 
seventeen ycars; and was buried at Dunfermline. 


° e a e 9] : 
This prince, dying a bachelor, was succeeded by his wars of 
g | x e e “ie ° =. : 
younger brother David ; who interfered in the attairs King Di 
of England, and took part with the empress Maud in ee 
e 
In an i? 


the civil war which she carried on with Stephen. 
1136, David met his.antagonist at Durham; but as nei- 
ther party chose to hazard an engagement, a negociation 
took place, and a treaty was concluded. This, however, 
was ooserved but for a short time; for, in the follow- 
ing year, David again invaded England, on some frivo- 
lous pretence. He defeated Stephen at Roxburgh ; 
and forced him to retreat precipitately, after losing one 
half of his army. Next year he renewed his invasion ; 
and, though he himself was a man of great mildness and 
humanity, he suffered his troops to commit,such out- 
rages, as firmly united the English in opposition to him. 
His grandnephew William cut in pieces the vanguard 
of the English army at Clithero; after which he rava- 
ged the country with such cruclty, that the inhabitants 
became exasperated beyond measure against him. New 

associations 
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SCOT 
d. associations were entered into against the Scots; and 
= the English army receiving great reinforcements from 
| the southwards, advanced to Northallerton, where the 
of famous standard was produced. The body of this stan- 
d- dard was a kind of box which moved upon wheels, 
from which arose the mast of a ship surmounted by 
‘asilver cross, and round it were hung the banners of St 
Peter, St John de Beverly, and St Wilfred. Standards 
. of this kind were conimon at that time on the conti- 
nent of Europe ; and so great confidence had the Eng- 
lish in this standard, that they now thought themselves 
invincible. They had, however, a much more solid 
ground of confidence, as being much better armed than 
their antagonists. ‘The armies met at a place called 
Culton Moor. ‘The first line of the Scots army was 
| composed of the inhabitants of Galloway, Carric, Kyle, 
| Cunningham, and Renfrew. The second line consisted 
of the Lothian men, by which we are to understand the 
king’s subjects in England as well as the south of Scot- 
; land, together with the English and Norinans of Maud’s 
party. The third line was formed of the clans under 
their different chieftains; but who were subject to no 
regular command, and were always impatient to return 
to their own country when they had acquired any booty. 
: The English soldiers having ranged themselves round 
their standard, dismounted from their horses, in order to 
avoid the long lances which the first line of the Scots 
army carried. Their front-line was intermixed with 
archers; and a body of cavalry, ready for pursuit, ho- 
vered at soine distance. The Scots, besides their lances, 
made use of targets; but, when the English closed with 
them, they were soon disordered and driven back upon 
the centre, where David commanded in person. His son 
made a gallant resistance, but was at last forced to yield: 
the last line seems never to have been engaged. David, 
seeing the victory decided against him, ordered some 
of his men to save themselves by throwing away their 
badges, which it seems Maud's party had worn, and 
195 mingling with the English; after which he himself, 
Scots with his shattered forces, retreated towards Carlisle. 
1 : de- "Phe English historians say, that in this battle the Scots 
iW were totally defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men ; but 
this seems not to be the case, as the English did not 
pursue, and the Scots were in a condition for carrying 
on the war next year. However, there were now no 
great exploits performed on either side; and a peace 
was concluded, by which Henry prince of Scotland was 
put in possession of Huntingdon and Northumberland, 
and took an oath of fealty to Stephen. David conti- 
nued faithful to his nicce the empress as long as he 
lived ; and died at Carlisle in the year 1153, after a 
}9 glorious reign of rather more than 29 years. 
-olm David was succeeded by his grandson Malcolm IV, 
surnamed the Maiden, on account of his continence. 
He appears to have been a weak and superstitious 
9§ prince, and died of a depression of spirits in the year 
iamJ.1165. He was succeeded by his brother William I. 
vit, Wo immediately entered into a war with Henry IT. of 
IL England, on account of the earldom of Northumber- 
gland, land, which had been given up by Malcolm: but Hen- 
) N65. ry, finding his affairs in a very embarrassed situation, 
consented to yield up this county, on William’s paying 
him homage, rather than continue the miseries of war. 
In 1172, he attempted to avail himself of the unnatural 
wars which Henry’s sons carried on against their father, 
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and invaded England. He divided his army into three Scotland. 
columns: the first of which laid siege to Carlisle ; the —-\—" 
secong the king in person led into Northumberland ; 

and the king’s brother, David, advanced with the third 

into Leicestershire. William reduced the castles of 
Burgh, Appleby, Warkworth, and Garby; and then 
jomed that division of his army which was besieging 
Carhsle. The place was already reduced to such straits, 

that the governor had agreed to surrender it by a cer- 

tain day, provided it was not relieved before that time : 

on which the king, leaving some troops to continue the 

siege, invested a caste with some of the forces he had 
under his command, at the same time sending a strong 
reinforcement to his brother David; by which means 

he himself was left with a very small army, when he rc- 
ceived intelligence that a strong body of English under 
Robert de Stuteville and his son were advancing to sur- 

prise him.—Wiliam, sensible of his inability to resist 
them, retired to Alnwick, to which he instantly laid 
siege; but in the mean time acted in such a careless 

and unthinking manner, that his enemies actually ef- 
fected their designs. Ilaving dressed a party of their 
soldiers in Scots habits, they took the king himself pri- 
soner, and carried him, with his fect tied under the__ . 96 
belly of a horse to Richmond Castle. He was then e° —— 
conveyed in chains before Henry to Northampton, and thelnelish, 
ordered to be transported to the castle of Falaise inand obli- 
Normandy, where he was shut up with other state pri-$¢4 to do 
soners. Soon after this an accommodation took placenie ieee 
between Henry and his sons; and the prisoners on both dom. 
sides were set at liberty, William only excepted, who 

bore his confinement with great impatience. Of this 
Henry took the advantage to make him pay homage 

for the wholc kingdom of Scotland, and acknowledge 

that he held it only as a feu of the crown of England ; 

and, as a security, he was obliged to deliver into the 

hands of Henry all the principal forts in Scotland, viz. 

the castles of Roxburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, Edin- 
burgh, aud Stirling ; William at the same time agree- 

ing to pay the English garrisons which were put into 

these castles. David, the king’s brother, with 20 ba- 

rons, who were present.at the signing of this shame- 

ful convention, were put into the hands of Henry as 
hostages for William’s good faith; after which the 

king was set at liberty, and returned to Scotland. 

The affairs of Scotland were now in the greatest 
confusion. The people of Galloway, at tlie head of 
whom were two chiefs called Othred and Gilbert, had 
taken the opportunity cf asserting their independency 
on the crown of Scotland; and, having expelled all 
the Scots officers out of the country, they demolished 
all the forts which William had erected in their coun- 
try, and put to death all the foreigners. But in the 
mean time a quarrel ensuing between the two chiefs, 
Othred was murdered hy Gilbert, who imniediately 
applied to Henry for protection. 

Henry, in order to give all possible sanction to the 
convention betwixt him and William, summoned him 
to meet him and his sonat York. William obeyed the 
summons, and along with him appeared al] the great. 
nobility and laudholders ; who confirmed the conven- 
tion of Falaisc, swore fealty to Henry, and put them- 
selves and their country under his protection. In the 
mean time, Gilbert, who was at the head of the rebels 
in Galloway, had offered to place himself and his pcople 
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under the protection of the king of England, and to 
pay to Henry 2000 merks of silver yearly, with 500 
cows and as many hogs, by way of tribute: Henry, 
however, that he might oblige Ins new feudatory Wil- 
Jiam, refused to have any concern in the affair. On 
this, William ordered his general Gilchrist to march 
against him; which he did with such success, that Gil. 
bert was entirely defeated, and Galloway again reduced 
under the dominion of Scotland. Very soon after this 
victory, Gilchrist fell under the king’s displeasure on 


Adventures the following occasion. He had married Matilda, sister 


of Wil- 
liam’s ge- 
neral, Gil- 
christ, 
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to William; and on suspicion, or proof, of her inconti- 
nence, put her to death at a village called Maynes, near 
Dundee. The king being highly displeased at such a 
gross affront to himself, summoned Gilchrist to take 
his trial for the murder: but as the general did not 
choose to make his appearance, his estates were con- 
fiscated, his castles demolished, and he himself sent into 
exile. He took refuge in England; but as it had been 
agreed in the convention between Wilham and Henry 
that the one should not harbour the traitorous subjects 
of the other, Gilchrist was forced to return to Scot- 
Jand with his two sons. There they were exposed to 
all the miseries of indigence, and the perpetual fear of 
being discovered, so that they were obliged to skulk 
from place to place. Wilham, on his return from an 
expedition against an usurper whom he had defeated, 
happencd to observe three strangers, who, though dis- 
guised like rustics, appeared by their noble mien to be 
above the vulgar rank. William, who first discovered 
them, was confirmed in this apprehension, by seeing 
them strike out of tlie high road, and endeavour to 
avoid notice. Te erdered them to be scized and 
brought before him. ‘The oldest, who was Gilchrist 
himself, fell upon his knees before him, and gave such 
a detail of lis misfortunes as drew tears from the eyes 
of all present; and the king restored him to his former 
honours and estates. From the family of this Gilchrist 
that of the Owilvies is said to be descended. 

The Scots continued to be in subjection to the Eng- 
lish till the accession of RichardI. This monarch be- 
ing a man of romantic valour, zealously undertook an 
expedition into the Holy Land against the Turks, in 
couformity with the superstition of the times. That he 
might secure the quiet of his dominions in his absence, 
he determined to make the king of Scotland his friend ; 


99 re 
William re-and for this purpose, he thought nothing could be more 
leased fromacceptable than releasing him and Ins subjects from 
his homage ¢},at subjection which even the English themselves con- 


by Richard 


An, 1189. 


sidered as forced and unjust. Tlowever, he determin- 
ed not to lose this opportunity of supplying himself 
with asum of money, which could not but be absolute- 
ly necessary in such an cxpensive and dangerous un- 
dertaking. Ile therefore made William pay him 10,000 
merks for this release: after which he entered into a 
convention still extant; in which he acknowledges, that 
‘¢ all the conventions and acts of submission from Wil- 
liam to the crown of England had been extorted from 
him by unprecedented writings and duresse.” ‘This 
transaction happened in the year 1189. 

The generosity of Richard met with a gratcful re- 
turn from William; for when Richard was imprisoned 
by the emperor of Germany in his return from tie 
Holy Land, the king of Scotland sent an army to as- 
sist the regency against his rebellious brother John, 

; : . ; 


who had wickedly usurped the throne of England. Scots 
For this Richard acknowledged his obligation im the= 
highest degree : but Wilham afterwards made this an 
excuse for such high demands as could not be com- 
phed with. Nevertheless, the two monarchs centinu- 
ed in friendship as iong as Richard lived. Some dif- 
ferences happened with King John about the posses- 
sion of Northumberland and other northern counties : 
but these were all finally adjusted to the mutual gatis- 
faction of both parties ; and William continued a faith- 
ful ally of the Enghsh monarch till his death, which 
happened in the year 1214, after a reign of 49 years. _ 100 

William was succeeded by his son Alexander II. a 4!esan-| 
youth of 16. He renewed his claim to Northumber- oa 
land and the other northern counties of England; but / 4 
John, supposing that he had now thoroughly subdued 
the Iinglish, not only refused to consider the demands 
of Alexander, but made preparations for invading 
Scotland. John had given all the country between 
Scotland and the river Tees to Hugh de Baliol and 


itagainst the Scots. Alexander invaded Northumber-John, ky 
land, which he casily reduced, while John invaded! #8! 
Scotland. Alexandcr retired to Melros, in order to | 
defend his own country; upon which John burnt the 
towns of Wark, Alnwick, and Morpeth, and took the 
strong castles of hoxburgh and Berwick. He next 
plundered the abbey of Celdingham, reduced Dunbar ) 
and IJaddington, ravaging the country as he passed | 
along. Lhs next operatien was directed against Edin- ) 


burgh; but being opposed by Alexander at the head 
of an army, he precipitately retreated. | 
did not fail to pursue; and John, to cover his retreat, ii 
burnt the towns of Berwick and Coldingham. In this | 
retreat the king of England himself set his men an ex- | 
ample of barbarity, by setting fire every morning to the 1 
house in which he had lodged the preceding night. In | 
short, sueh desolation did Jolin spread all around him, | 

that Alexander found it impossible to continue his pur- 

suit; for which reason he marched westward, and in- i, 
vaded England by the way of Carlisle. This place he if 
took and fortified ; after which he marched south as | 
far as Richmond, receiving homage from all the great 
barons as he passed At Richmond he was again 
stopped by Jolin’s ravages, and obliged to return 
through Westmoreland to his own dominions. 

When the Enghsh barons found it necessary to put 
themselves under the protection of Louis, son to the 
king of France, this prince, among other acts of sove- 
reignty, summoned Alexander to do him homage ; but 
the latter being then engaged in the siege of Carlisle, 
which had fallen into the hands of King John, he 
could not immediately attend. In a short time Alex- 
ander found himself obliged to abandon his enterprise: 
after which he laid siege to Barnard castle ; but being 
baffled here also, marched southwards through the 
whole kingdom of England, and met Louis at Lon- 
don or Dover, where the prince confirmed to him the 
rights to Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland. Je continued a faithful ally to Louis and 
the barons in their wars with John; and, in 1216, 
brought a fresh army to their assistance, when their 
affairs were almost desperate. 

As long as Louis continued in England, Alexander 
proved faithful to his interest; but, in 1217, he was on 

such 


Alexander 


e , such good terms wiih Flenry as to demand his eldest 
YW sister, the princess Joan, in narriage. His request was 
granted ; and in 1221 he espoused that princess. As 
Jong as the queen of Scotland iived, a perfect harmony 
sudsisted between the Scots and English: but in 1239 
Queen Joan died witheat children; and Alexander 
soon aftcr married Mary, the daughter of Egelrand de 
Coucy, a young and beautiful French lady, by whom, 
in 1241, he had a son named Alexander. From this 
time a coclaess took place between the two courts, 
and many difierences arose; but no hostilities com- 
meneed on cither side during the lifetime of Alexan- 
der, who died in 1249, in the 55th year of his reign. 
102 epedistely on the death of his father, Alexander LIT. 
lexander possesion of the throne. He is the first of the 
UI. Scots kings ef whose coronation we have any particu- 
(1249. jor aceount. We are told, that the ceremony was per- 
formed by the bishop of St Andrew’s, who girded the 
| king with a military belt, probably as an emblem of 
his temporal jurisdiction. He then explained in Latin, 
and afterwards in Gaelic, the laws and oaths relating 
i to the king ; who received thea: all with great appear- 
ance of joy, as he also did the benediction and ccre- 
niony of ecronation from the same prelate. After the 
ceremony was performed, a Highlander, probably one 
of those who went under the denomination of Sanna- 
chies, repeated on his knees before the throne, in his 
. own language, the genealogy of Alexander and his an- 
103. +~—«ceStors, up to the first king of Scotland. 
jaries the In 1250, the king, though no more than ten years 
jughter of of age, was married to the daughter of Henry, who 


7 now thought it a preper opportunity to oblige him to 
‘n.1o30, 0 homage for the whole kingdom of Seotland. But 


11200, 
Alexander, notwithstanding his youth, replied with 


great sense and modesty, that his business in England 
was matrimony ; that he had come thither nnder en- 
ry’s proteetion and invitation; and that he was not 
prepared to answer such a diicuit question. 

Tfenry seenis to have been encouraged to this attempt 
by the distracted state of the Scots affairs at that time ; 
for, during the minority of the king, the nobility threw 
all into confusion by their mutual dissensions. ‘The ta- 
mily of Cummin were now become exceedingly power- 
ful; and Alexander II. is blained by Buchanan for al- 
lowing them to obtain such an exorbitant degree of 
power, by whieh they were enabled almost to shake the 
foundation of government. Notwithstanding the king’s 
refusal to submit to the homage required of him, they 
imagined that Henry’s influence was now too great; 
and fearing bad consequences to themselves, they with- 
drew from York, leaving Henry in full possession of his 
son-in-law’s person. Henry, however, to show that he 
deserved all the confidence whieh could be reposed in 
him, publicly deelared, that he dropped ail claim of su- 
periority over the crown of Scotland, and that he would 
everattcrwards act as thefather and guardian of his son- 
| in-law ; confirming his assurances by a charter. Yet 

when Alexander returned to Scotland, he found there 

had been a strong party made against his English con- 

lot =nexiens. They now exclaimed, that Scotland was no 
pcntined better than a province of England; and having gained 


ith his . A re ie 
ven by almost ail the nobility over to their side, they kept the 


istebelli- king and queen as two state-prisoners in fe castle of L- 
‘ssubjects dinburgh. 


Ienry had secret intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings; and his queen privately seit a physician whom 
Vou. XVIL. Part Mi. 
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she could trust, to enquire into her daughter’s situation. Scotlan:. 
e: 

queen’s presence, she gave him a most lamentable ac- 

count of her situation. Shie said, that the place of their 

confinement was very unwholesome, in consequence of 

which their health was in imminent darger; and that 

they had no concern in the affuirs of government. Hi- 

storians do not inform us by what means they were re- 

duced to this dismal situation ; only in general, that the 

Cunimiins usurped the whole power of the state. Henry 

searccly knew how to act. If he proceeded at once to 

violent measures, the was afraid of the lives of his daugh- 

ter and son-in-law; ard, on the ether hand, by a more 

cautious conduct, he left them exposed to the wicked 

aitempts of those who kept them in thraldom, some of 

whom, le well knew, had designs on the erown itself. 105 

By advice of the Scots royalists, among whom were the They are 


Kiaving found means of being admitted into the young ““v— 


earis of Dunbar, Fife, Stratherne, Carrick, and Robert ty py i. 
y tile 


de Bruce, Henry assembled his military tenants at York, 
whence he himself advanced to Newcastle, where he 
published a manifesto, disclaiming all designs against 
the peace or independence of Scotland; declaring, that 
the forces which had been eollected at York were de- 
signed to maintain both; and that all he intended was 
to have an interview with the king and queen upon the 
borders. From: Newcastlehe proceeded to Wark, where 
he privately despatched the earl of Gloucester, with his 
favourite John Mansel, and a train of trusty followers, 
to gain admission into the castle of Edinburgh, then held 
by John Baliol and Robert de Ross, noblemen ef great 
influence both in England and Seotland. The car! and 
Mansel gained admittanee into the eastle in disguise, on 
pretence of their being tenants to Baliol and Ross; and 
their followers obtained access on the same account, 
without any suspictfon, till they were sufficiently numer- 
ous to lave mastered the garrison, had they met with 
anyresistanee. The queen immediately informed them 
of the thraldom and tyranny in which she had been 
kept. The iinghsh, being masters of the castle, order- 
eda bedto be prepared that very night for the king 
and queen ; and Henry, hearing of the success of his 
party, sent a safe-conduct for the royal pair to mect 
him at Alnwick. Hobert de Ross was summoned by 
Henry to answer for his conduct ; but throwing him- 
self on the king’s mercy, he was punished only by the 
sequestration of his estate, as was Jolin Baliol by a 
heavy fine, which the king of England reserved en- 
tirely for his own use. | 
Alexander and his queen were attended to Alnwick 
by the heads of their party ; and when they arrived, it 
was agreed that Henry should aet as his son-in-law’s 
guardian; in consequence of which, several regulations 
were made, in order to suppress the exorbitant power of 
the Cuminins. ‘That ambitious family, however, were 106 
all this time privately strengthening their party in Scct- Alexander 
land, thougli they appeared satisfied with the arrange- carried otf 
ments which had becu made. ‘This rendered Alexan-)Py rebels, 
der secure; so that, being off his guard, he was sur-°* _ 
prised when aslecp in the castle of Kinross by the earl of” 
Menteith, who carried him to Stirling. The Cummins 
were jeined in this treason by Sir Hugh de Abernethy, 
Sir David Lochore, and Sir Hugh de Barclay ; and, in 
the mean time, the whole nation was thrown into the 
utinost confusion. ‘The great seal was forcibly taken 
from Robert Stuterville, substitute to the chancellor the 
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Scotland. bishop of Dunkeld; the estates of the royalists were 
plundered ; and even the churches were not spared. 
The king at last was delivered by the death of tlie earl 
of Menteith. 

Alexander being thus restored to the exercise of re- 
gal authority, acted with great wisdom and moderation. 
dic pardoned the Cummins and tlicir adherents, upon 
their submitting to his- authority ; after which, he ap- 
phed himself to the regulation of his other affairs: but 
a storm was now ready to break upoh him from another 

An. 1265. quarter. We have already seen, that the usurper Do- 
nald Bane, brother to Malcoim Canmore, had engaged 
to deliver up the isles of Orkney and Shetland to the 
king of Norway, for assisting him in making good his 
pretensions to the crown of Scotland. Haco, the king 
of Norway at this time, alleged, that these engagements 
extended to the delivering up the islands of Bute, Ar- 
ran, aud others in the frith of Clyde, as belonging to 
the Ebud:e or Western isles; and as Alexander did not 
think proper to comply with these demands, the Nor- 
wegian monarch appeared with a fleet of 160 sail, hav- 
ing on board 20,000 troops, who landed and took the 
castle of Ayr. Alexander immediately despatched am- 
bassadors to enter into a treaty with Haco; but the lat- 
ter, flushed with succcss, would listen to noterms. He 
made himself master of the isles of Bute and Arran; 
after which he passed over to Cunningham. Alexander, 
prepared to oppose him, divided lis army into three 
bodies. The first was commanded by Alexander high 
steward of Scotland (the great-grandfather of Robert 
II.), and consisted of the Argyle, Athol, Lenox, and 
Galloway men. ‘The second was composed of the in- 
habitants of Lothian, Fife, Merse, Berwick, and Stir- 
ling, under the command of Patrick carl of Dunbar. 
The king himself led the centre, which consisted of 
the inhabitants of Perthshire, Angus, Mearns, and the 
northern counties.—Haco, who was an excellcnt gene- 
Pofeats the®al, disposed his men in order of battle, and tlic en- 


Norwee gagement began at Largs in Ayrshire. Both parties 
gians, fought with great resolution; but at last the Norwe- 


gians were defeated with dreadful slaughter, not few- 
er than 16,000 of them being killed on the spot. The 
remainder escaped to their ships ; which were so com- 
pletely wrecked the day after, that Haco could scarce- 
ly find a vessel to carry him with a few friends to Ork- 
ney, where he soon after died of grief. 

In consequence of this victory, the king of the island 


of Man submitted to Alexander; and his example was’ 


followed by several other princes of the islands belong- 
ing to the Norwegians. Haco’sson, a wisc and learned 
prince, soon after arrived in Scctland with fresh rein- 
forcements, and proposed a treaty: but Alexander, in- 
stead of listening to an accommodation, sent the earls of 
Buchan and Murray, with Allen the chamberiain, and 
a considerable body of men, to the Western Islands, 
where they put to the sword some of the inhabitants, 
and hanged their chiefs for having encouraged the Nor- 
wegian invasion. In the mean time, Magnus returned 
to Norway, where a treaty was at last concluded be- 
tween him and Alexander. By this, Magnus renounc- 
ed all right to the contested islands; Alexander at the 
same time consenting to pay him 1000 merks of silver 
in two years, and 100 yearly ever after, as an equiva- 
lent for these islands. ‘To cement the friendship more 
firmly, a marriage was concludcd between Margaret 
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the daughter of Alexander, and Eric the son and hei Scotlay 
of Magnus, who was also a child; and, some years af- ———= 
ter, when the parties were of proper age, the marriage 
was consummated. 108 
In 1264, Alexander sent a considerable body of Scot- Alexand 
tish forces under the command of John Cummin, John ae thy 
Baliol, and Robert Bruce, to assist the king of England po. 4) 
wai ? § OF Ungtand England 
against his rebellious barons. The leaders were taken An, 1961 
prisoners in the battle of Lewis, where Henry was | 
defeated, but regained their hberty in the following 
year at the decisive battle of Evesham, by which the 
English civil war was successfully terminated on the 
part of Henry by the young Prince Edward. | 
From this time to the accession of Edward I. of Eng- 
land, we find nothing remarkable in the history of Scot- 
Jand. ‘That princc, however, proved a more cruel ene- 
my to this country than it had ever experienced. Alex- | 
ander was present at the coronation of Edward, who 
was then newly arrived from the Holy Land, where he 
had been on acrusade. Soon after this, Alexander paid 
him homage for his Innglish estates ; particularly for the 
lands and lordship of Penrith and others, which Henry 
had given him along with his daughter. He provedan 
excellent ally to Edward in his wars against the 
French ; and the latter passed a charter, by which he 
acknowledged that the services of the king of Scotland 
in those wars were not in consequence of his holding 
lands in England, but as an ally to his crown. Even 
at this time, however, Edward had formed a design on 
the liberties of that kingdom; for in the charter just — j9)_ 
mentioned, he inserted a salvo, acknowledging the su- Designs | 


periority, by which he reserved his right to the homage Edward 
of the kingdom of Scotland, when it should be claimed 22!st | 
by him or his heirs. ‘The bishop of Norwich suggested Scalih. | 
this salvo: and this was tle reason why Alexander An, 19° 
would not perform the homage in person, but left it to 
be performed by Robert Bruce carl of Carrick; Alexan- | 
der standing by, and expressly declaring, that it was 
only paid for the lands he held in England.—No acts | 
of hostility, however, took place during the lifetime | 
of Alexander, who was killed on the 16th of March 
1285, im the 45th year of his age, by his horse rush- 
ing down the black roek near Kinghorn as he was 
riding. h 
Both before and after the death of Alexander, the 4, yo. 
great subjects of Scotland seemed to have been sensible 100 
of Edward’s ambitious designs. On the marriage of Accessi( 
Margaret with Eric prince of Norway, the states of of Mare” 
Scotland passed an act obliging themselves to receive'*” 
her and her heirs as queen and sovercigns of Scotland. 
Edward at that timc was in no condition to oppose this 
measure, in which the Scots were unanimous ; and there- 
fore contented himself with forming factions among. 
the leading men of the country. Under pretence of re- | 
suming the cross, he renewed his intrigues at the court 
of Rome, and demanded leave from the pope to collect 
the tenths in Scotland; but his holiness replied, that he 
could make no such grant withoutthe consent of the go-. 
vernment of Scotland. On the death of Margaret queen 
of Norway, her daughter, in consequence of the act 
above mentioned, was recognised by the statcs as queen 
of Scotland. As she was then but two years old, they. 
came to a resclution of excluding from all share in the 
government, not only Edward I, but their queen’s fa- 
ther; and they accordingly established a regency from. 
among 
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among their own number, consisting of the six follow- 


ey~— inc noblemen ; viz. Robert Wishart bishop of Glas- 


gow, Sir James Cummin of Badenoch, senior, James 
lord high steward of Scotland, who were to have the 
superintendency of all that part of Scotland which lay 
to the south of the Forth ; William Fraser bishop of St 
Andrews, Duncan M‘Duff earl of Fife, and Alexander 
Cummin earl of Buchan, who were to have the direc- 
tion of all affairs to the north of the same river. —With 
these arrangements Eric was exceedingly displeased, 
considering himself as the only rightful guardian of his 
own child. He therefore cultivated a good understand- 
ing with Edward, from whom he had received consider- 
able pecuniary favours; and perceiving that the states 
of Scotland were unanimous in excluding all foreigners 
from the management of their affairs, he embraced the 
views of the king of England, and named commission- 
ers to treat with those of Edward upon the Scots affairs. 
These negociations terminated in a treaty of marriage 
between the queen of Scotland and Edward prince of 
Wales, young as they both were. ‘This alarmed the 


states of Scotland, who resolved not to suffer their 


queen to be disposed of without their consent. It was 
therefore agreed by the commissioners on both sides, 
to acquaint them with the result of their conferences, 
and to demand that a deputation should be sent to 
London for settling the regency of Scotland, or, in o- 
ther words, for putting the sovereign power into the 
hands of the two kings. As the two parties, however, 
were within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, 
being first cousins, a dispensation was applied for to 
Pope Boniface, who granted it on condition that the 
peers of Scotland consented to the match. 

Though the Scots nobility were very inimical to this 
match, they could not refuse their consent to it when 
proposed by the father and grand-uncle of their young 
queen. They therefore appointed the bishops of St An- 
drew’s and Glasgow, with Robert Bruce lord of An- 
nandale, and John Cummin, to attend as their depu- 
ties, but with a charge to preserve all the liberties and 
honours of the realm of Scotland; to which Edward 
agreed. These deputies met at Salisbury with those of 
England and Norway; and it was at last agreed, 1. 
That the young queen should be sent from Norway 
(free of all marriage-engagements) into England or 
Scotland. 2. That if the queen came to England, she 
should be at liberty to repair to Scotland as soon as the 
distractions of that kingdom should be settled ; that she 
should, on her arrival in her own dominions, be free of 
all matrimonial contracts; but that the Scots should 
engage not to dispose of her in marriage without her 
father or Edward’s consent. 3. The Scots deputies 
promised to give such sccurity as the Norwegian com- 
missioners might require, that the tranquillity of the 
nation sliould be settled before her arrival. 4. That 
the commissioners of Scotland and Norway, joined 
with commissioners from England, should remove such 
regents and officers of state in Scotland as might be 
suspected of disaffection, and place others in their 
stead. If the Scots and Norwegian commissioners 
should disagree on that or any other head relating to 
the government of Scotland, the decision was to be 
left to the arbitration of English commissioners. 

The party of Edward was now so strong in Scotland, 
that no opposition was made to the late agreement, in a 
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parliament held at Brechin to deliberate upon the settle- Scotland. 


ment of the kingdom. It is uncertain whether he com- 
municated in form to the Scottish parliament the pope’s 
dispensation for the marriage: but most probably lie did 
not; as, ina letter written to him by the states of Scot- 
land, they mention this as a matter they heard by re- 
port. On the whole, however, they highly approved 
of the marriage, upon certain conditions to which Ed- 
ward was previously to agree; but the latter, without 
waiting to perform any conditions, immediately sent for 
the young queen from Norway. This exceedingly dis- 
pleased Eric, who was by no means inclined to put his 
daughter into the hands of a prince whose sincerity he 
suspected, and therefore delayed the departure of the 
young queen till he should hear farther from Scotland. 
Edward, alarmed at this, had again recourse to negoci- 
ation; and ten articles were at last drawn up, in which 
the Scots took all imaginable precautions for the safety 
and independence of their country. These articles were 


ratified by Edward on the 28th of August 1289 ; yet, An. 1283., 


even after the marriage was fully settled, he lost no time 
in procuring as strong a party as possible. At the head 
of these were the archbishop of St Andrew’s, and John 
Baliol. That prelate, while he was in England, was 
highly caressed by Edward, from whom he had great 
expectations of preferment ; and Baliol, having great 
estates in England, considered Edward as his sove- 
reign. The bishop, on his return to Scotland, acted as 
a spy for Edward, and carried on with him a secret cor- 
respondence, informing him of all public transactions. 
It appearsfrom this correspondence, that the Scotswere 
far from being unanimous a3 to the marriage. Bruce 
earl of Annandale suspected, for some reason or other, 
that the young queen was dead ; and, soon after Mi- 
chaelmas 1290, assembled a body of forces, and was 
joined by the earls of Mar and Athol. Intelligence of 
these commotions wascarried to Edward by Baliol; and 
the archbishop of St Andrew’s advised Edward, if the 
report of the queen’s death should prove true, to march 
a body of troops towards Scotland, in order to secure 
such a successor as he might think proper. 

Edward, in the mean time, consented to. allow am- 
bassadors to be sent from Scctland to bring over the 
young queen, previous to which, he appointed the bi- 
shop of Durham to be lieutenant in Scotland for the 
queen and herfuture husband; and allthe officers there, 
both civil and military, obliged themselves to surrender 
their employments and fortresses to the king and quesn 
(that is, to Edward) immediately on their arrival in 
Scotland. But while the most magnificent preparations 
were making for the reception of thequeen, intelligence 


of her death was received; but it is not certainly known pay of 
whether this event happened before the arrival of the the queen. 
ambassadors # Norway, or after her departure from An. 1290, 


that country, probably the latter. 

The Scots were thrown into the utmost consterna- 
tion by the news of the queen’s death; while, on the 
other hand, Edward was as well prepared as if he had 
known what was to happen. ‘The state of Scotland 


- 


11S 
at this time, indeed, was to the last degree deplorable. 4 number 
The act of succession, established by the late king, had of compe~ 
no further operation, being determined by the death of ttors for 


the queen; and since the crown was hereditary, there 
was no precedent by which it could be settled. The 
Scote, in general, however, turned thew eyes on 

4G 2 the 


the crown. 
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Scotland. the posterity of David earl of Fruntingdon, brother to 


Ameen Ho EW kings 


Malcolm the Maiden and his successor 
Willian, both of wham died without lawful issue. The 
earl had three daughters. Margaret, the eldest, was 
marned to Allan rend of Gallow ray; the only issue of 
which marriage was Derverguill wife to Jolin Baliol, 
who had a son of the same name, a competitor for the 
crown. The second daughter, Tsabella, was married 
to Robert Bruce; ana their son Robert was likewise a 
eandidate. The third daughter, Ada, had been mar- 
ried to Henry Wastings, an ‘English nobleman, and pre- 
decessor to the present carl of Huntingdon. John 
Hastings, the son of this marriage, was a third compe- 
titor; but as his claim was confessedly the worst of the 
three, he put in only for a third of the kingdom, on the 
principle that his mother was joint-heir with her two 
sisters (c). Several other claimants now startedup. Flo- 
rence earl of Holland pretended to the crown of Scot- 
Jand in right of his great grandmother Ada, the ne 
Jawful sister of Vi villians formerly king; as did Rober 

de Pynkeny, in the right of his great ceriorstine 
Margery, second sister of the same King William. 
Patrick Gallightly was the son of Henry Gallight- 
ly, a bastard of William; William de Ross was de- 
scended of Isabel ; Pattiek earl of March, of I!da or 
Ada; and Wilham de Vesci, of Margery ; all three 
natural daughters of King William. Roger de Mande- 
ville, descended from Aufrie, another natural daughter 
of William, also put in his claim; but the right Ww: Ni- 
colas de Soulis, if bastardy could give aright, was bet- 
ter than those of the former. His grandmother Mar- 
gery, the wife of Allan le Huissier, was a natural daugh- 
ter cf Alexander II. and consequently sister to Alexan- 
der III. John Cummin lord of Badenoeh derived his 
claim from a more remote source, viz. Donald Bane, 
who usurped the crown about 200 years before this 
time; but he was willing to resign his pretensions in 
favour of John Balio!. The last, indeed, had the best 
right; and, had the succession been regulated as it is in 
all hereditary kingdoms at this day, he would undoubt- 
edly have succeeded. Bruce and Hastings, however, 
pleaded that they were preferabie, not only to John Ba- 
liol the grandchild of Margaret, but also to Derver- 


(c) The pedigree of the three principal competitors will be fully understood from the following scheme.. 


David I. King of Scots. 


Henry Prince oe Seetlanh | 


, : | 


liad no intention of adj udging the crown to any person 
J 


guill her daughter and his mother, for the following Scotlan 
reason. Derverguill and they were equally related io—— 
their grandfather Earl David: She was indeed the 
daughter of his eldest daughter ; but she was a woman, 
they were men; and, said they, the male in the same 
degree ought to succeed to sovereignties, in their own 
nature impartibie, preferable to the female. 
Notwithstanding this number of candidates, however, 
it was soon perceived, that the claims of all might be 
cut off excepting those of two, viz. Baliol and Bruce, 
of whom the former had the preference with respect to 
hereditary right, and the latter as to popularity. Baliot 
had strongly attached himself to Edward's party; and 
this being by far the most powerful in Scotland, gave 
him a decided superiority over Bruce. The event was, 
that Edward was appointed to decide between the two 
competitors. It soon ——— however, that Edward 


but himself; fer, in an assembly held at Norham on the 
10th of May 1291, Brabanzon the chief justice of Eng- 
land informed the members, “ that his mastcr was 
come thither in consideration of the state of the realm 
of Scotland, which was then without a king, to mect 4,4) 
them, as arect sovereign of that kingdom, to do justice Edward b 
to the claimants of his crewn, and to establish a solidclareshif 
tranquillity among his people; that it was not his inten- sails " 
tion to retard justice, nor to usurp the right . any one, Sepang 
er to infringe the hberties of the kingdom of Scotland, 
but to render to ev ery one his due. And to the end this 
might be done with the more ease, he required the as- 
sent of the states ex abundante, and that they should own 
him as direct sovereign of the kingdom; offering, on 
that condition, to make use of their counsels to do what 
justice demanded.” The deputies were astonished at 
this declaration, and replied, that they were by no means 
prepared to decide on Edward’s claim of superiority ; 
but that Edward ought previously to judge the cause 
between the two competitors, and require homage from 
him whom he should chocse to be king. Edward 
treated this excuse as trifling, and gave them till next 
day to consider of his demand. According! a that 
day, the assembly was held in Norham churc ch, where 
the deputies from Scotland insisted upon giving no an- 
swer: 


David Earl of Huntingdon, second son. 


Sa ene 


| 
3. Ada=Henry de Hastings. 
| | 


Henry de Hastiags. , 
| competitors. 


—— 


JOHN DE HASTINGS, 
competitor. . 


— ee 


| 
2. Isabella= Robert Bruce. 


Rogext Bruce, 


‘ 


1. Margaret = Allan of Galloway. | 


John Bahol-=Deiverguill. 


=e 


5 Joun Bacio, 
competitors. 
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cotland. wer to Edward’s demands, which could be decid 
—V— only by the whole community ; representing, at the 
same time, tliat numbers of the noblemen and prelates 
were absent, and that they must have time to know 
their sense of the affair. In consequence of this, Ed- 
ward gave them a delay of three weeks ; which tterval 
he employed in multiplying claimants to the crown 
of Scotland, and in fiattering a!l with’ hopes, if they 
wou!d acknowledge his superiority. But when the as- 
sembly met, according to appointment, on the 2d of 
June following, they found the place of nieeting sur- 
rounded by a numerons army of English. Ldward 
had employed the bishop of Durham to draw up the 
historical evidence of his right to the crown of Scot- 
land; which has since been published. In this paper 
mention is made of the fealty and homage performed 


by the kings of Scotland to the Anglo Saxon kings - 


of England ; but no sufficient evidence is brought of 

any such homage being actually performed. As to the 

homage paid by the kings of Scotland from the time 

of William the Conqueror to that of the dispute be- 

tween Bruce and Balio}, the Scots never denied it; 

. but they contended, and indeed with justice, that it 

was paid for the lands which they held from the 

crown of England; and they alleged, that it was as 

far removed from any relation to a fealty or homage 

performed for the crown of Scotland, as the homage 

paid by the English monarchs to the crown of France 

was removed from all relation to the crown of Eng- 

land. 

king of Scotland to Henry II. of England, it was not 

denied that he performed it for the whole kingdom of 

Scotland: but they pleaded that it was void of itself, 

because it was extorted when William was a prisoner 

to Henry; and they produced Richard I.’s charters, 

which prorounced it to have been compulsive and ini- 
quitous. 

But, however urgent these reasons of the Scots might 
be, Edward was by no means disposed to examine into 
their merits. Instead of this, he closeted the several 
pretenders to the crown; and having found them all 
ready to comply with his measures, he drew up the fol- 
lowing charter of recognition to be signed by them all. 

5 ‘© To all who shall hear this present letter. 

teeandi- « We Florence earl of Holland, Robert de Bruce 
, x lord of Annandale, John Baliol lord of Galloway, John 
4n.199], Hastings lord of Abergavenny, Jolin Cummin lord of 
Badenoch, Patrick de Dunbar, earl of March, Jolin 
Vesci for his father Nicholas Soulis, and William de 

Ross, greeting inthe Lord. 
‘© Whereas we intend to pursue our right to the 
kingdom of Scotland; and to declare, challenge, and 
| aver the same before him that hath most power, ju- 
| risdiction, and reason to try it; and the noble prince 
Edward, by the grace of God king of England, &c. 
having informed us, by good and sufficient reasons, that 
to him belongs the sovereign seigniory of the same: 
We therefore promise that we will hold firm and stable 
| his.act; and that he shall enjoy the realm to whom it 
shall be adjudged before him. In witness whereof, 
we have set our seals to this writing, made and grant- 
ed at Norham, the Tuesday after the Ascension, in 

the year of Grace 1291.” 

Edward then declared, by the mouth of his chan- 
eellor, that although, in the dispute which had arisen 
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With regard to the homage paid by Willranr - 
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between the several claimants, touching the succession Scotland. 
to the kirgdom of Scotiand, he acted in quality of so. ——>\—— 
Vorcign, in order to render justice to whomsoever it was 
duc; yet he did-not thereby mean to exclude himself 
from the hereditary right which ia his own persoa 
he might have to that crawn, and which right he in- 
tended to assert and impreve when he should think 
proper: and the king himself repeated this protestation 
in Freneh. The candidates were then severally called 
upon by the English chancellor, to declare whether 
they were willing to acknowledge Edward’s claim of 
superiority over the crown of Scotland, and to subm: 
to his award in disposing of the same; which being an- 
swered in the affirmative, they were then admitted to 
prove their rights. But this was mere matter of forin ; 
for all the force of England was then assembled on the’ 
borders in order to suppert the claims of Edward, and 
nothing now remained but to furnish him with a suffi- 
cient pretext for making use of it. He observed, that 
the Scots were not so unanimous as they ought to be tn r¢ 
recognising his superiority, and that the submission, Eaward 
which had been signed by the candidates, was not suff- demands 
cient to carry it inty execution. Tor this reason he de-P2ssession: 
manded that all the forts in Scotland should be Se 
into his possession, that he might resign them to the places in 
successful candidate. Scotland, 
Though nothing could be more shameful than a tame 
compliance with this last demand, the regency of Scot- . 
land without hesitation yielded also to it; for which = 4,4 
they gave the following reasons. ‘ That whereas they which is 
(the states of Scotland), had, with one assent, already agreed to 
granted that King Edward, as superior lord of Scot->y the 
land, shouid give sentence as to their several rights and - 
titles tothe crown of Scotland, &c. but as the said king 
of England cannot put his judgment in full execution 
to answer efiectually without the possession or selsin of 
the aid country and its castles; we wil, grant, and as- 
sent, that he, as sovereign lord thereof, te perform-the. 
things aforesaid, shall have seisin of all the lands and 
castles in Scotland, until right be done to the demand- 
ants, and to the guardians and community of the king- 
dom of Scotland, to restore both it and its castles, with 
all the royalties, dignitics, franchises, customs, rights,. 
laws, usages and possessions, with their anpurtenances,, 
in the same staté and condition in whieh they were when 
he received them; saving to the king of England the- 
homage of him that shall be king; so as they may be 
restored within two months after the day on which the 
rights shail be determined and affirmed; and that the 
profits of the nation which shall be received in the mean 
time shall be kept in the hands of the chamberlain of 
Scotland that now is, and one to: be joined with him 
by the king of England ; so that the cnarge of the 
government, castles, and officers of the realm,.may be 
deducted. In witness whercof, &c.” 
For these rcasons, as it is said, the regency put into« 
the hands of Edward all the forts in the country. Gil- 
bert de Umfreville alone, who had the command o& 
the castles of. Dundee and Forfar, refused to deliver 
them up, until le should be indemnified by the states, 
and by Edward himself, froni all pemilties of treason : 
of which he might afterwards be in danger. 
But though Edward had thus obtained possession cf 
the whole power of the nation, he did not think prope» 


to determine every thing by his own authority, Instead 
ofi 
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Commis- 
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Scotland. of this, he appointed commissioners, and promiscd to 
“——--—— srant letters patent declaring that sentence should be 


passed in Scotland. It had been all along forcseen that 


sioners ap- the great dispute would be between Bruce and Baliol ; 
pointed to and though the plea of Cummin was judged frivolous, 


determine 


the preten- 
sions of tem 1 
eandidates, !0l- 


An. 1292. 


yet he was a man of too much infiuence to be neglect- 
cd, and he agrced tacitly to resign it in favour of EBa- 
Edward accordingly made him the compliment 
of joining him with Baliol in nominating 40 commis- 
sioners. Bruce was to namc 40 more; and the names 
of the 80 were to be given in to Edward in three days ; 
after which the king was to add to them 24 of his own 
choosing. ‘The place and time of meeting were left at 
their own option. They unanimously pitclied upon 
Berwick for the place of meeting; but as they could 
not agree about the time, Edward appointed the second 
of August following. Soon after this, the regents re- 
signed their commissions to Edward ; but he returned 
then, with powers to act in his name ; and he nominat- 
ed the bishop of Caithness to be chancellcr of Scotland ; 
joining in the commission with him Waltcr dc He- 
mondesham an Englishman, and one of his own secrc- 
taries. Still, however, he met with many difficulties. 
Many of his own great men, particularly the earl of 
Glouccster, were by no means fond of increasing the 
power of the English monarch by theacquisition of Scot- 
Jand ; and therefore threw such obstacles in his way, 
that he was again obliged to have recourse to negotia- 
tion and intrigue, and at last to delay the nieeting un- 
til the second of June in 1292: but during this inter- 
val, that he might the better reconcile the Scots to the 
loss of their liberty, he proposed an union of the two 
kingdoms ; and for this he issued a writ by virtue of 
his superiority. 

The commissioners having met on the second of June 
1292, ambassadors for Norway presented themselves in 
the assembly, denianding that their master should be 
admitted into the number of the claimants, as father and 
next heir to the late queen. This demand too was 
admitted by Edward, after the ambassadors had ac- 
knowledged his superiority over Scotland ; after which 
he proposed that the claims of Bruce and Baliol should 
be previously examined, but without prejudice to those 
of the other competitors. This being agreed to, he 
ordered the commissioners to examine by what laws 
they ought to proceed in forming their report. The 
discussion of this question was attended with such dif- 
ficulty, and the opinions on it were so various, that 
Edward once more adjourned the assembly to the 12th 
of October following ; at which time he required the 
members to give their opinions on the two following 


‘points: 1. By what laws and customs they ought to 


procecd to judgment; and, supposing there could be 
no law or preccdent found in the two kingdoms, in what 
manner? 2, Whether the kingdom of Scotland ought 
to be taken in the same view as all other fiefs, aud to 
be awarded in the sanie manner as earldoms and ba- 
ronies ? The commissioners replicd, that Edward ought 
to give justice conformable to the usage of the two 
kingdoms: but that if no certain laws or preccdents 
could be found, he might by the advice of his great 
men, cnact a new law. In answer to the second question 
they said, that the succession to the kingdom might be 
awarded in the same manner as that to other estates and 


great. baronies. Upon this, Edward ordered Bruce 


and Baliol to be called before him; and both of them Seotland 
urged their respective picas, and answers, to the fol- === 


lowing purpose. 


I 

Brucc pleaded, 1. That Alcxander II. despairing of Pleas 

heirs of his own body, had declared that he held him to Bruce anc 
be the true heir, and offered to prove by the testimony Baio! 


of persons still alive, that he declared this with the ad- 
vice and in the presence of the good men of his king- 
dom. Alexander III. also had declared to those with 
whom he was intimate, that, failing issue of his own 
body, Bruce was his right heir. The people of Scot- 
land also had taken an oath for maiutaining the succes- 
sion of the nearest in blood to Alexander III. who 
ought of right to inherit, failing Margaret the Maiden 
of Norway and her issue.—Baliol answered, that nothing 
could be concluded from the acknowledgement of Alex- 
ander II. for that he left heirs of his body; but made 
no answer to what was said of the sentiments of Alex- 
ander III. and of the oath made by the Scottish na- 
tion to maintain the succession of the next of blood. 

2. Bruce pleaded, that the right of reigning ought 
to be decided according to the natural law by which 
kings reign, and not according to any law or usage 
in force between subject and subject: That by the 
law of nature, tle nearest collateral in blood has a right 
to the crown; but that the constitutions which prevail 
among vassals, bind not the lord, much less the so- 
vereign: That although, in private inheritances which 
arc divisible, the cldest female heir has a certain pre- 
rogative, it is not so in a kingdom that is indivisible ; 
there the nearest heir of blood is prefcrable whenever 
the succession opens.—To this Baliol replied, that the 
claimants were in the court of their lord paramount ; 
and that le ought to give judgment in this case, as in 
the case of any other tenements, depending on his 
crown, that is, by the common law and usage of his 
kingdom, and no other. ‘That by the laws and usages 
of England, the cldest female heir is preferred in the 
succession to all inheritances, indivisible as well as di- 
visible, 

3. It was urged by Bruce, that the manner of suc- 
cession to the kingdom of Scotland in former times, was 
in favour of his claim; for that the brother, as bemg 
nearest in degree, was wont to be preferred to the son 
of the deceased king. ‘Thus, when Kenneth Macalpin 
died, liis brother Donald was preferred to his son Con- 
stantine, and this was confirmed by several other au- 
thentic instances in the history of Scotland.—Baliol 
answered, that if the brother was preferred to the son 
of the king, the example militated against Brucc ; for 
that the son, not the brother, was the nearest in degree. 
He admitted, that after the death of Malcolm III. his 
brother usurped the throne; but he contended, that 
the son of Malcolm complained to his liege lord the 
king of England, who dispossessed the usurper, and 
placed the son of Malcolm on the throne; that after 
the death of that son the brother of: Malcolm III. again 
usurped the throne; but the: king of England again 
dispossessed hin1, and raised Edgar, the second son of 
Malcolm, to the sovereignty. 

4, Bruce pleaded, that,there are examples in other 
countries, particularly in Spain and Savoy, where the 
son of the sccond daughter excluded the grandson of 
the eldest daughtcr.—Baliol answered, that examples 
from foreign countries are of no importance ; for that, 

according 
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roland. according to the laws of England and Scotland, where 
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peared that he intended to exercise his rights of supe- Seotland. 


-y—— kings reign by succession in the direct linc, and carls 
| and barons succeed in like manner, the issue of the 
younger sister, although nearer in degree, excludes not 
the issue of the eldest sister, although more remote; 
but the succession continues in the direct line. 
5. Bruce pleaded, that a female ought not to reign, 
as being incapable of governing: That at the death 
of Alexander III. the mother of Baliol was alive; and 
as she could not reign, the kingdom devolved upon him, 
as being the nearest male heir of the blood royal. But 
to this Baliol replied, that Bruce’s argument was in- 
consistent with his claim: for that if a female ought 
not to reign, Isabella the mother of Bruce ought not, 
nor must Bruce himself claim through her. Besides, 
Bruce himself had sworn fealty to a female, the maiden 
1 of Norway. | 
dgment The arguments being thus stated on both sides, Ed- 
ane ward demanded an answer from the council as to the 
Jiliol, Merits of the competitors. He also put the following 
question to them: By the laws and usages of both 
kingdoms, does the issue of the eldest sister, though 
more remote in one degree, exclude the issue of the 
| second sister, though nearer in onc degree ? or ought 
the nearer in one degree, issuing from the second sis- 
ter, to exclude the more remote in one degree issuing 
from the eldest sister? To this it was answered una- 
nimously, That by the laws and usages of both king- 
doms, in every heritable succession, the more remote 
in one degree lineally descended from the eldcst sis- 
ter, was preferable to the nearer in degree issuing from 


“ 


— 


the second sister. In consequence of this, Bruce was 
excluded from the succession; on which he entered a 
claim for one third of the kingdom: but being baffled 
in this also, the kingdom of Scotland being determin- 
ed an indivisible fec, Idward ordered John Baliol to 
have scisin of Scotland; with this caveat, however, 
* That this judgment should not impair his claim to 
191 «the property of Scotland. ” 
pois Aftcr so many disgraceful and humiliating conces- 
ong sions on the part of the Scots, John Baliol was crown- 
thNoy, ed king at Scone on the 30th November 1292; and 
9, finished the ceremony by doing homage to the king of 
England. All his submissions, however, could not 
satisfy Edward, as long as the least shadow of indepen- 
dence remained to Scotland. <A. citizen of Berwick 


appealed from a sentence of the Scots judges appointed. 


& by Edward, in order to carry his cause into England. 
But this was opposed by Baliol, who pleaded a promise 
made by the English monarch, that he should ‘ ob- 
: serve the laws and usages of Scotland, and not with- 
| 12 draw any causes from Scotland into his English courts.” 
ey Edward replied, that it belonged to him to hear the 
eae. complaints made against his own ministers ; and con- 
cluded with asserting his right, not only to try Scots 
causes in England, but to summon the king of Scot- 
land, if nececssary, to appear before him in person. 
j Baliol had no spirit to resist; and thercfoge signed a 
most disgraceful instrument, by which he declared, 
j that all the obligations which Edward had come under 
| were already fulfilled, and therefore that he discharged 
| them all. , 
| Edward now thought proper to give Baliol some 
marks of his favour, the most remarkable of which was 
giving him seisin of the Isle of Man; but it soon ap- 
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ing brought on, Edward asked Baliol what he had to 


riority in the most provcking manner. The first in- ——~y—— 
Stance was in the casc of Malcolm earl of Fife. This , 
nobleman had two sons, Colban his heir, and another 

who is constantly mentioned in history by the family- 

name of Macduff.—It is said, that Malcolm put Mac- 

duff in possession of the lands of Reres and Crey. 
Malcolm died in 1266 ; Colban his son, in 1270; Dun- 

can the son of Colban, in 1288. To this last carl, his 

son Duncan, an infant, succecded. During the non- 

age of this Duncan, grandnephew of Macduff, William 
archbishop of St Andrew’s, guardian of the earldom, 
dispossessed Macduff. [ce complained to Edward; who 

having ordcred his cause to be tried, restored him again 

to possession. Matters were in this state when Baliol. 

held his first parliament at Scone, 10th February 1293. 

There Macduff was cited to answer for having taken 
possession of the lands of Reres and Crey, which were- 

in possession of the king sincc the death of the last carl 

of Fife. As his defences did not satisfy the court, he 

was condemned to imprisonment; but an action was re- 

served to him against Duncan, wheu he should come of 

age, and against his heirs. In all this defence, it is- 
surprising that Macduff should have omitted his strong- 

est argument, viz. that the regents, by Edward’s au- 
thority, had put him in possession, and that Baliol had 
ratified all things under Edward’s authority. How- 

ever, as soon as he was set at liberty, he petitioned 

Baliol for a rehearing ; but this bcing refuscd, he ap- 

pealed to Edward, who ordered Baliol to appear be- og 
fore him in person on the 25th of March 1293: but He sum- 
as Baliol did not obey this order, hc summoned him mons Ba-- 
again to appear on the 14th of October. In the mean !i0! to ap- 


. . ; . - _ pear before: 
time the English parliament drew up certain standing j, 


orders in cases of appeal from the king of Scots; er 

of which were harsh and captious. One of these re- 

gulations provided, ‘ that no excusc of absence should 

be received either from the appellant, or the king of 

Scotland, respondent ; but that the parties might have 

counsel if they required it.” 194: 

Though Baliol had not the courage to withstand the who be- 

second summons of Edward, he beliaved with considcr- nea 

able resolution at the trial. The cause of Macduff be- ye. trial 

offer in his own defence ; to which he replied, ‘¢ I am 

King of Scotland. To the complaint of Macduff, or 

to ought else respecting my kingdom, I dare not make 

answer without the advice of my people. ’—Edward 

affected surprise at this refusal, after the submissions 

which Baliol had already made hin; but the latter 

steadily replied, ‘“‘ In matters respecting my kingdom, 

I neither dare nor can answer in this place, without the 

advice of my people.” Edward then desired him to 

ask a further adjournment, that he might advise witli the. 

nation. But Baliol, perceiving that his doing so would” 

imply an acquiescence in Edward’s right of requiring 

his personal attendance on the English courts, replied, 

‘¢ That he would neither ask a longer day, nor consent, bx- 

to an adjournment. ”.—It was then resolved by the par- pis sen. 

liament of England, that the king of Scotland had of- tence. 

fercd no defencc; that he had made evasive and disre- 

spectful answers; and that he was guilty of manifest: 

contempt of the court, and of open disobedience. To. 

recompense Macduff for his imprisonment, he was or-. 

dered damages from the king of Scots, to be taxed ae 
, the - 
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Scotland. the conrt; and it was also determined that Edward 
shoud inquire, accor ding to the usages of the country, 
whether Macduff recovered the tenements in question 
by the judgment of the king’s court, and whether he 
was dispossessed by the king of Scots. It was also re- 
solved, that the three principal castles of Scotland, with 
the towns in which they were situated, and the royal 
jurisdiction over them, should be taken into the custody 
ef the king, and there remain until the king of Scots 
should make satisfaction for his contempt and disobedi- 
ence. But, before this judgment was publicly intimat- 
ed, Baliol addressed Edward in the following words: 
‘My lord, I am your liege-man for the kingdom of 
Scotland ; that, whereof you have lately treated, re- 
spects my people no less than myself; I therefore pray 
you to delay it until I have consulted my people, lest [ 
be surprised through want of advice: They who are 
now with me, neither will nor dare advise me in ab- 
sence of the rest of my kingdom. After I have advised 
with them, I will in your first parliament after Easter 
report the result, and do to you what I ought.” 

In consequence of this address, Edward, with consent 
of Macduff, stopped all procecdings till the day after 
the feast of Triuty 1294. But before this term Ed- 
ward was obliged to suspend all proceedings against the 
Scots, in consequence of a war which broke out with 
France. In a parliament held this year by Edward, 
the king of Scotland appcared, and consented to surren- 
der the whole revenues of his Ex nglish estates for three 
years to assist Edward against his enemy. [Le was also 
requested and ordered by “Edward to extend an entbar <0 
laid upon the English vessels all over Scotland; and this 

embargo to endure until the king of England's further 
pleasure should be known. Hea also requested Baliol to 
send some troops for an expedition into Gascony, and 
required the presence and aid of several of the Scostish 
Barons for the same purpose. ‘The Scots, however, 
‘eluded the commands of Edward, by pretending that 
they could not bring any considerable force io pie 
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‘The Scots 
enter into 
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with 
France. field; and, unable to bear his tyranny any longer, 1 
An, 1294, negaciated an alliance with Philip king of France. ‘all 


ing assembled a parliament at Scone, they prevailed 
upen Baheol to dismiss all the Englishmen whom he 
maintained at his court. They then appoited a com- 
nuttec of twelve, four bishops, four.carls, and four barons, 
by whose advice every thing was to be neat lated ; and, 
if we may credit the ‘English historians, they w atched 
the conduct of Baliol hi: cach and detained him ina kind 
of honourable captivity. They could not, hewever, 
prevent him from delivering up the castles of Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, to the bishop of Carlisle; in 
whose custedy they were to remain during the war be- 
tween England and France, asa pledge’ of his allegi- 
ance, Notwithstanding this Baliol concluded the al- 
lianee with Philip ; ; by: which it was stipulated, that the 
Jatter should give in marriage the eldest daughter of 
, the count of Anjou to Baliol’s son; and it was also 
provided, that Baliol should not marry again without 
the consent of Philip. The king of Scotland engaged 
to assist Philip in his wars at his own expense, and 
with his whole power, especially if Edward invaded 
Mrance and Philip on his part enga — to assist Scot- 
land, in case of an English invasion, cither by making 
4 diversion, or by sending succours to the Scotel. 
Aclated with the hopes of assistance from France, the 
] 
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Scots invaded Cumberland with a mighty army, and Seotlin« 
laid siege to Carlisle. The men abandoned tle place; 
but choad women mounted the walls, and drove the assail- 
ants from the attack. Another ineursion into Nerth- istae 
umberland proved almost as disgraceful. Their whole England 
exploits consisted in burning a nunnery at Lumley. and without 
a monastery at Cor ebridge, though dedicated to their Uecess. 
aes St Andrew; but having attempted to storm thie 
castie of H: bottle they were repulsed with loss. In 
the incan time Edward, with an army equal in number 
to that of the Scots, but muelt superior in respect 
of discipline, invaded the eastern coast of Seottand. 
Berwick had either not been delivered according to 
promise, or had beenresumed bythe Scots,andwas now — 449 
defended by a numerous garrison. Ldward assaulted Berwick 
it by seaand land. The ships which began the attack i Al 
were all either burnt or disabled; but Edward having i 
led on his army in person, took the place by storm, and suered by 
cruclly butchered the inhabitants, to the number of Edwant, 
8000, without distinction of sex or age. In this town 
there was a building called the Red-hall, possessed by 
certain Ilemings, by the tenure of defending it at all 
times against the king of England. ‘T rhirty. of these 
maintained their ground for a whole day egainst the 
English army; but at night the building being set on 
fire, all of then perished in the flames. ‘The saine day 
the castle capitulated ; the garrison, consisting of 2000 
men, marehed out with all the honours of war, after 
having sworn never to bear arms against England. 150 

In the mean time, Baliol, by the advice of his par- Baliol’s 
liament, solemnly and openly renounced his allegiance nuneiati 
to iitdward, sending him the following declaration— vianee til 

“To the magnificent prince, dw ard, by the grace Oo * 
of God, king of England; John, by the same grace, 
king of Scotland. 

‘¢ Whereas yeu, and others of your kingdom, you 
not being ignorant, or having cause of ignorance, by 
your violent power, have notoriously and brequently 
done grievous and intolerable injuries, coutempts, yrie- 
vances, and stranze dameges against us, the Liberties of 
our kingdom, and : igainst God and justiee ; citing us, 
at your pleasure, upon every slight sugeestion, out of 

our kined om; unduly vexing us 3 seizing our castles, 
lands, 2nd possessions, in your kingdom; unjustly, and 
for no fault of ours, taking the goods of our subjects, 
as well by sea as land, and carrying them into your 
kingdom; killing our merchanis, avd athers of our 
kingdom; carrying away our subjects and imprisoning 
them: For the reformation of which things, we sent 
our messengers to you, which remain not only unre- 
dressed, but there is ever rv day an addition of worse 
things to them; for now you are come with a great army 
upen the borders, for the disinheriting us, and the in- 
habitants of our kingdom; and, proceeding, have in- 
humanly eomnitted slaughter, burnings, and violent 
invasions, as well by sea as land: We not being able 
to sustain tne said injuries, grievances, and damages 
any longer, nor to remain in your fealty or homage, 
extoneae your violent OppleswaD, restore them to 
iz for ourself, and all the inhabitants of our king- 
dom, as well for ae lands we hold of you in your king: 
dom, as for your pretended government over us. ” 

Ledward was presented with this renunciation by the 
hands of the intrepid Henry, abbot of Aberbroitl: wiek ; 
and as it was favourable to hie political views, he re- 

ceived 
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SCOTLAND. 


The king of England pursued his conquests, the Scotland. 


1. ceiveditrather with contempt than anger. “ Thefoolish 
traitor,” said he to the abbot, “since hc will not come 
to us, we will go to him.”’ The abbot had been per- 
suaded by his enemies, of whom he had many in Scot- 
land, to present this Ictter, in hopcs that Edward would 
have put him to death ; but he had address enough to 
escape without receiving any other answer. 

Thougli this scheme of renunciation had becn con- 
certed some time before, the declaration was not sent 
to Edward till after the taking of Berwick. The fate 
of Scotland, after it, however, was soon decided. The 
earl of March had sided with Edward, but the countess 
betrayed his castle of Dunbar into the hands of the 
Scots. Edward sent a chosen body of troops to recover 


he Seots the place. The whole force of Scotland opposed them 
feated at on the heights above Dunbar; but leaving their ad- 


vantageous post, and pouring down on their enemies 
in confusion, they were dispersed and defeated. 

The castle of Dunbar surrendered at discretion; that 
of Roxburgh followed the same example; the castle of 
Edinburgh surrendered aftcr a short siege; and Stirling 
was abandoned. ‘The Scots, in the mean time, were 
guilty of the greatest extravaganccs. During the short 
interval between the loss of Berwick and the dcfeat at 
Dunbar, an order was madefor expelling all the English 
ecclesiastics who held benefices in England ; all the 
partisans of England, and all neutrals, were declarcd 


‘An, 1296. traitors, and their estates confiscated. But the great 


successes of Edward soon put an end to these impotent 


Mol sub- acts of fury. Baliol was obliged to implore the mercy 


of the conqueror. Divested of his royal ornaments, 
and bearing a white rod in his hand, he performed a 
most humiliating penance ; confessing that by evil and 
false counsel, and through his own simplicity, he had 
grievously offended his liege lord. 
his various transgressions, in concluding an alliance 
with Trance while at enmity with England; in con- 
tracting his son with the niece of the French king ; in 
renouncing his fealty ; in attacking the English terri- 
tories, and in resisting Edward. He acknowledged 
the justice of the English invasion and conquest ; and 
therefore he, of his own free consent, resigned Scotland, 
its people, and their homage, to his liege-lord Edward, 
2d July, 1296. | | 


He recapitulated. 


barons everywhere crowding in to swear fealty to him, 
and renounce their allegiance ta France. His jour- 
ney ended at Elgin, from whence he returned south- 
ward; and, as an evidence of his having made an abso- 
lute conquest of Scotland he carried off from Scone 
the wooden chair in which the kings were usually 
crowned. This chair had for its bottom the fatal stone 
regarded as the national palladium (p). Some of the 
charters belonging to the abbey were carried off, and 
the seals torn from others. 

On the 28th of August 1296, Edward held a par- 
liament at Berwick, where he received the fealty of 
the clergy and laity of Scotland. It is said, that while 
the English monarch was employed in the conquest of 


Scotland, he had promised the sovereignty to Robert 


Bruce, lord of Annandale, in ordcr to secure his fideli- 
ty; but being put in mind of his promise, he answer- 
ed, ‘* Have I no other business but to conquer king- 
doms for you?” Brucesilently retired, and passed his 
daysin obscurity. Among those who professed their 
allegiance at this parliament was Robert Bruce the 
younger, carl of Carrick. After this, Edward took 
the most effectual methods of securing his ncw conquest. 
He ordered the estates of thc clergy to be restored; and 
having received the fealty of the widows of many of the 
Scottish barons, he put them in possession of their join- 
ture-lands, and even made a decent provision for the 
wives of many of his prisoners. Yet, though in every 
thing he behaved with great moderation towards the 
Scots, he committed the government of certain districts, 
and of the chief castlcs in the south of Scotland, to his 
English subjects, of whose fidelity and vigilance he 
thought himself assured. In order to conciliate the af- 
fectionsof the clergy, hegrantcd to the Scottish bishops, 
for cver, the privilege of bequeathing their effects by 
will, in the same manner as that privilege was enjoyed 
by the archbishops and bishops of England. In honour 
of the ‘ glorious confessor St Cuthbert, ’’ he gave to 
the monks of Durham an annual pension of 40 pounds, 
payable out of the revenues of Scotland, by the tenure 
of maintaining, before the shrine of thc saint, two wax 
tapers of 20 pounds weight each, and of distributing 
twice a year one penny cach to 3000 indigent he 

. t 


(p) This stone is thus described by W. Hemingford, tom.i. p.37. ‘‘ Apud monasterium de Scone positus 
erat lapis pergrandis in ecclesia Dei, juxta magnum altare, concavus quidem ad modum rotund@ cathedree confec- 
tus, in quo futuri reges loco quasi coronationis ponebantur cx morc. Rege itaquc novo in lapide posito, missarum 
solemnia incepta peraguntur, ct praterquam in elevatione sacri dominici corporis, semper lapidatus, mansit. ”” 


And again, tom. i. p. 100. 


‘© In redeundo per Scone, precepit tolli ct Londoniis cariari, Japzdem illum, in quo, 


ut supra dictum*est, reges Scotorum solebant poni loco coronationis suz, et hoc in signum regni conquest? et re- 


signati.”? 


illum, jubens inde fieri celebrantium cathedram sacerdotum. 


Walsingham mentions the use to which Edward put this stone: ‘ Ad Westmonasterium transtulit 


” This account of the fatal stone is herc transcrib- 


ed, that it may be compared with the appearance of tlie stone that now bears its namc at Westminster. 
Fordun has preserved the ancient rhymes concerning it; lib. xi. c. 25. 


“* Hic rex sic totam Scotiam fecit sibi notam, 
Qui sine mensura tulit inde jocalia plura, 
Et pariter lapidem, Scotorum quem fore sedem 
Regum decrevit fatum ; quod sic inolevit, 
Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocungue locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur tbidem.” 
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were Robert Wishart bishop of Glasgow, the steward of Seotlane 


At last, having settled every thing, as he thought, in 


—v-—~ tranquillity, le departed for England, with all the 
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involved in great obscurity. 


triumph of a conqueror. 

The tranquillity established by Edward was, how- 
ever, of short duration. The government of Scotland 
at that time required many qualities which Edward's 
viccgerents did not possess. Warenne, earl of Surrey, 
who had been appointed governor, took up his abode in 
England, on pretence of recovering his health. Cres- 
singham, the treasurer, was a voluptuous, proud, and 
selfish ecclesiastic ; while Ormesby the justiciary was 
hated for his severity. Under these officers the admi- 
nistration of Edward became more and more feeble ; 
bands of robbers infested the highways, and the English 
At this critical 
moment arese Sir William Wallace, the hero so much 
celebrated in Scottish fables, by which indeed his real 
exploits are so much obscured, that it is difficult to give 
an authentie relation of them. The most probable ac- 
count is, that he was the younger son of a gentleman 
( Wallace of Ellerslie) in Renfrewshire (z). Having 
been cutlawed for some offence, he associated with a 
few companions, of fortunes equally desperate with his 
own. Wallace himself was endowed with great strength 
and courage, and an aetive and ambitious spirit ; and 
by his affability, eloquence, and wisdom, he maintained 
an authority over the rude and undisciplined multitudes 
who flocked to his standard. In May 1297, he began 
to infest the English quarters ; and being successful in 
his predatory incursions, his party became more nume- 
rous, and he was joined by Sir William Douglas. With 
their united forces, these two allies attempted to surprise 
Ormesby the justiciary, while he held his courts at 
Scone ; but he saved himself by a precipitate flight. 
After this the Scots roved over the whole country, as- 
saulted castles, and massacredithe English. Their party 
was joined by many persons of rank ;’among whom 


Scotland (), and his brother Alexander de Lindsay, 
Sir Richard Lundin, and Sir Andrew Moray of Both- 
well. Young Bruce would have been a vast accession 
to the party ; for he possessed all Carrick and Annan- 
dale, so that his territories reached from the fritl of 
Clyde to Solway. But the wardens of the western 
marches o¢ England suspected his fidelity, and summon- 
ed him to Carlisle. He obeyed, and made oath on the 
consecrated host, and cn the sword of Becket, to be 
faithful and vigilant in the cause of Edward; and to 
prove his sincerity, he invaded with fire and sword the 
estate of Sir William Douglas, and carried off his wife 
and children. However, he instantly repented of what 
he had done: “ I trust (said he), that the pope will 
absolve me from an extorted oath;?? on whieh he a- 
bandoned Edward, and joined the Scottish army. 

All this time Edward was in France, not in the least: 
suspecting an insurrection anong people whom he ima- 
gined he had thoroughly subdued. As soon as he re- 
ceived the intelligence, he ordered the earl of Surrey to 
suppress the rebels ; but he declining the command of 
the army himself on account of his health, resigned it 
to his nephew, Lord Henry Percy. A great army, 
some say no fewer than 40,000. men, was now assem. 
bled, with which Percy marched against the Scots. He 
found them encamped at Irvine, with a lake in their 
front, and their flank secured by intrenchments, so 
that they could not be attacked without the utmost 


danger. The Scots, however, ruined every thing by pisse 
their dissensions. Wallace was envied on aceount of hisof theScu. 


accomplishments, which had raised hisreputation above 
the other officers, whose birth and circumstances were 
higher than his. His companions accordingly became 
jealous, and began to suggest, that an opposition to the 
English could only be productive of further national de- 
struction. Sir Richard Lundin, an officer of great rank, 

formed. 


(s) The descent of Sir William Wallace has scarcel 


of Eilerslie. 


y been carried with accuracy beyond his father, Wallace: 
It has been supposed that the family of Wallace: or Walleys, came originally from Wales; but 


according to Mr Chalmers, they were an Anglo-Norman family, originally denominated. Walense, of whom 
Richard Walense, who appears as a witness to the charters of Walter, the son of Alan, the first of the Stewarts,. 


acquired lands in Kyle, in Ayrshire, where he settled. 
was cotemporary with Alan, the son of Walter the Stewart. 
in Renfrewshire, under the kindly influence of the Stewarts; 


This Richard was succeeded by his son Richard, who. 
Another branch of the family of Walense settled 
and of this branch Henry Walense, probably a 


younger son of the first Richard, held some lands in Renfrewshire under Walter the Stewart in the early part 


of the 13th. century. 
Wallace, the champion of Scottish independence. 


From this Henry was descended Malcolm Waleys of Ellersly, the father of Sir William. 


We find that the family of Wallace was patronised by that of Stewart, which now began to make a distin-. 


guished figure in Scottish history. 


The genealogy of this illustrious house has been much disputed, and is 
| Mr Chalmers seems to have thrown considerable light on the-origin of the: 
Stewarts, and has traced them farther back than the generality of historians, 


According to this writer, Wal- 


ter the son of Alan, who is generally considered as the first of the Stewarts, came from Shropshire in England, 
and his father Alan was the son of Flaald; and the younger brother of William, son of -\lan, the progenitor of 


the famous house of Fitz-Alan, earls of Arundel. 
the famous sheriff of Shropshire, 


Alan the son of Flaald married the daughter of Warine, 
soon after the Norman conquest, in which both these families bore a part in. 


the suite of William; and of this marriage was born William, the undoubted heir both of Alan and of Warine.. 
Now, Richard Fitz- Alan, earl of Arundel, who in 1335 claimed the post of steward of Scotland by hereditary. 
right, and sold this title and claim to Edward III. for 1000 merks, had not, according to Mr Chalmers, any 
right to the stewardship of Scotland ; but Walter, the younger brother of William, the son of Alan, the pro-- 


genitor of Richard Fitz-Alan the claimant, was the first purchaser of this hereditary office. 


Robert the 


Stewart, who was born of Margery, the daughter of Robert Bruce in 13!6, and became king of Scots in 1370, 
was then in possession of the hereditary office of Stewart by lineal descent. 
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continue the blockade of the castle, hastened with all Scotland. 
his troops to guaid the important passage of the Forth ; ~~" 


formed a party against Wallace, and went over to Ed- 


ca—yn”~ ward with all his followers. Other leaders entcred in- 


to ancgociation with the English. Bruce the steward, 
and his brother Alexander de Lindesay, and Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas, acknowledged their offences, and made 
subnussions to Edward for themselves and their ad- 
herents. 

‘This scandalous treaty seems to havc been negoeiated 
by the bishop of Glasgow; and their recantation is re- 
corded in the following words.—‘“ Be it known to all 
men: Whereas we, with the commons of our country, 
did rise in arms against our lord Edward, and against 
his peace, in lis territories of Scotland and Galloway, 
did burn, slay, and commit divers robberies ; we there- 
fore, 1n our own name, and in the name of all our ad- 
herents, agree to make every reparation and atoncment 
that-shall be required by our sovereign lord; reserving 
always what is contained in a writing which we have 
procured from Sir Henry Percy and Sir Robert Clif- 
ford, commanders of the English forees; at Irvine, 
9th July 1297.” To this instrument was subjoined, 
‘ Escrit a Sire Willaume;” the meaning of whieh 
Lord Hailes supposcs to be, that the barons had noti- 
fied to Sir Wilham Wallace, their having made terms 
of accommodation for themselves and their party. 

Edward accepted the submission of the Scottish ba- 
rons who had been in arms, and granted lberty to those 
whom he had made-prisoners in the course of the former 
year,.on condition that they should serve him in his wars 
against France. Thc inconstancy of Bruce, however, 
was so great, that acknowledgments of submission or 
oaths of fealty were not thought sufficicntly binding on 
him ; for which reason the bishop of Glasgow, the Stew- 
ard, and Alexandcr de Lindesay, became sureties for 
his loyalty and good behaviour, until he should deliver 
his daughter Margery as an hostage. 

Wallacealone refuscd to be concerned in these shame- 
ful submissions ; and, witli a few resolute followcrs, .re- 
tolved.to submit to every ealainity rather than-give up 
the liberty of his.country. ‘Ehe barons had undertaken 
to procure his-submission as wel] as their own; but find- 
ing that to be impossible, the bishop of Glasgow and Sir 
William Douglas voluntarily surrendered themselves pri- 
Edward, howevcr, aseribed this 
voluntary surrender, not to any honourable motive, but 


totreachery. He asserted, that Wishart repaired to the 


castle of Roxburgh under pretence of yielding himself 
up, but with the concealed purpose of forming a con- 
spiracy in order to betray that eastlc to the Seots; and 
in proof of this, Edward appealed to intercepted letters 
of Wishart. On the other hand, Wallacc, ascribing 
the bishop’s conduct to traitorous pusillannnity, plun- 
dered his house, and carried off lis fannly captives. 
Immediately after the defection of the barons at 
Irvine, Wallace with his band of determined followers 
attacked the rear of the English army, .and :plundered 
their baggage ; but was obliged to retire, with the 
loss of 1000 men. He then found himself deserted by 
almost all the men of cminence and property. His ar- 
my, however, increased considerably by the accession of 
numbers of inferior rank, and he again began to act on 
the offensive. While he employed himsclf in besieging 
the castle of Dundee, he was informed that the Iing- 
lish army approached Stirling. Wallace, having char- 
ged the citizens of Dundee, under pain of death, to 


and encamped behind a rising ground in the neighbour- 
hood of the abbey of Cambnskenneth. Brian Vitz-Al- 
lan had been appointed governor of Scotland by Kd- 
ward; but Warenne, who waited the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, remained with the army. Imagining that Wal- 
lace might be induced by fair means to lay down his 
arms, he despatched two friars to the Scottish camp, 
with terms of capitulation. ‘* Return, ” said Wallace, 
‘* and tcll your masters, that we camc not here to treat 
but to assert our right, and to set Scotland free. Let 
them advance, they will find us prepared. ” 
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hsh, provoked at this answer, demandcd impatiently to English a 


be led on to battle. , 
against the absurdity of making a 1umerous army pass 
by a long narrow bridge in presence of the enemy. He 


Sir Richard Lundin remonstrated great de- 
feat near 


Stirling. 
12th Sepe 


told them, that the Scots would attack them before:tember 


they could form on the plain to the nerth of the bridge, 
and thus certainly defeat them: at the-same time‘he of- 
fered to show them a ford, which having crossed with 
500 horse, and a chosen detachment-ef infantry, he pro- 
posed to come round upon the rear of the enemy, and 
by this diversion facilitate the operations of the main 
body. This proposal being rejectcd, the English army 
began to pass over ; which was no sooner perccived by 
Wallace, than he rushed.down upon them, and broke 
them-in a moment. Cressingham the treasurer was 
killed, and many thousands were slain on the field, or 
drowned in their flight. The loss of the Scots would. 
have been inconsiderable, had it not been for that of 
Sir Andrew Moray, the intimate friend and companion 
of Wallace, wlio was mortally wounded in the engage- 
ment. 

The victory at Stirling was followed by the .surren- 
der of Dundce castle, and other places of strength in 
Scotland ; at the same tine the Scots took possession ef 
Berwick, which the English had evacuated. But as a 
famine now took place in Scotland from bad seasons and 
the miseries ef war, Wallace marched with his whole 
army inte England, that he might in some measure \re- 
lieve the necessities of his countrymen by plundering 
the enemy. ‘his expedition lasted three weeks, dur- 
ing which time the whele tract of country frem Cocker- 
mouth and Carlisle to the gates of Newcastle was laid 
waste with all the fury of revenge and rapacity ; though 
Wallace endeavoured, as far as possible, to repress the 
licentiousness of his soldiers. 


1297. 


In 1298, Wallace assumcd the title of ‘* Governor An, 1298. 


of Scotland, in name of ‘King John, and by consent 
of the Scottish nation;’’ but in what manner this office 
was obtained, is now in.a great measure unknown. In 
a parliament which he eouvoked at Perth, he was con- 
firmed in his authority ; and under this title he con- 


ferred the constabulary of Dundee on Alexander .sur-. 


named Skrimgeour and his heirs. This grant is said ‘te 
have been made with the consent and approbatien of the 
Scottish nobility, 29th March 1298. 
however, we may date the very great jezlousy whieh 


~ 
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teok place between Wallace and the nobles who pre- oj ina 


tended to be of his party. dL 
ride; his great services reproachec their inactivity in 
the public cause; and thus the councils of Scotland 
were perplexed with distrust and envy, when almost 
its very existence panen gs on unanimity. 
412 
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In June 1298, Edward, who hed all this time been 


“=—y—=~ in Flanders, returned to England and summoned the 
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Scottish barons, under pain of rebellion, to attend lnm 
in parliament ; and, on their disobeying his summons, 
he advanced with his army towards Scotland. His 
main force, commanded by himself, assembicd at Ber- 
wick; but a body of troops, under the Earl of Pembroke, 
having landed in the north of Fife, were defeated with 
great loss by Wallace, on the 12th of June. The same 
month Edward invaded Scotland by the way of the 
eastern borders. No place resisted him except the cas- 
tle of Dirleton. After a resolute defence, it surren- 
dered to Anthony Beck, bishop of Durham. | 

Meanwhile the Scots were assembling all their 
strength in the interior of the country. Few barons of 
eminence repaired to the national standard. They 
whose names are recorded, were John Comyn of Bade- 
noch, the younger; Sir John Stewart of Bonkill, bro- 
ther to The Steward ; Sir John Graham of Abercorn; 
and Macduff, the grand-uncle of the young earl of 
Fife.—Robert Bruce again acceded to the Scottish 
party ; and with his followers guarded the important 
castle of Ayr, which kept the communication open 
with Galloway, Argyleshire, and the isles. 

The aim of Edward was to penetrate into the west, 
and there to terminate the war. He appointed a fleet, 
with provisions, to proceed to the frith of Clyde, and 
await his arrival in those parts. This precaution was 
absolutely necessary for the subsistence of his nume- 
rous army in a country impoverished and waste. 

Waiting for accounts of the arrival of his fleet, he 
established his head-quarters at Templeliston, between 
Edinburgh and Linhthgow. 

A dangerous insurrection arose in his camp. He 
had bestowed a donation of wine among his soldiers ; 
they became intoxicated ; a national quarrel ensued.— 
In this tumult the Welsh slew 18 English ecclesiastics. 
The English horsemen rode in among the Welsh, and 
revenged this outrage with great slaughter. The Welsh 
in disgust separated themselves from the army. It was 
reported to Edward, that they had mutinied, and gone 
over to the Scots: “* I care not,” said Edward, dis- 
semhling the danger ; ‘‘ let my enemies go and join my 
enemies; I trust that in one day I shall chastise them all.” 

Edward was now placed in most critical circum- 
stances. As the fleet with provision had been detained 
by contrary winds, he could not venture to advance, 
neither could he subsist any longer in his present quar- 
ters. To retreat would have sullied the glory of his 
arms, and exposed him to the obloquy and murmurs 
of a discontented people. Yet he submitted to this 
hard necessity. Abandoning every prospect of ambi- 
tion and revenge, he commanded his arniy to return 
to the eastern borders. At that moment intelligence 
arrived that the Scots had advanced to Falkirk. 

Edward instantly marched against them. His army 
lay that night in the fields. While Edward slept on 
the ground, his war-horse struck him and broke two of 
hisribs. The alarm arose, that the king was wounded. 
They who knew not the cause, repeated the cry, ‘‘ The 


(e) This account of the action at Falkirk, extracted from Lord Hailes’s Annals, is drawn, his Lordship in- 
sorms us, from the testimony of the English historians. ‘‘ They have done justice (he observes) to the courage and: 


king is wounded; there is treason in the camp ; the Scotland, j 
enemy is upon us.” Edward mounted on horseback, ——>- 
and by his presence dispelled the panic. With a for- 
titude of spirit superior to pain, he led on his troops. of pay 

, : tl 
At break of day, the Scottish army was descried, 924 July 
forming on a stony field at the side of a small emi- 1298. 
nence in the neighbourhood of Falkirk. 

Wallace ranged his infantry in four bodies of a cir- 
cular form. The archers, commanded by Sir. John 
Stewart, were placed in the intervals. The horse, 
amounting to no more than a thousand, were at some 
distance in the rear. On the front of the Scots lay a 
morass. Having drawn up his troops in this order, 
Wallace pleasantly said, “ Now I have brought you 
to the ring, dance according to your skill. ” 

Edward placed his chief confidence in the numerous 
and formidable body of horsemen whom he had selected 
for the Scottish expedition. These he ranged in three 
lines. ‘The first was led by Bigot Earl Marshal, and 
the earls of Hereford and Lincoln; the second by the 
bishop of Durham, having under him Sir Ralph Basset 
of Drayton ; the third, intended for a reserve, was led 
by the king himself. No mention is made of the dis- 
position of the infantry: it is probable that they were 
drawn up behind, to support the cavalry, and to annoy 
the Scots with their arrows and other missile weapons. 

Bigot, at the head of the first line, rashed on to the 
charge. He was checked by the morass, which in hig 
impetuosity he had overlooked. This obliged him to 
incline to the solid ground on his left, towards the right 
flank of the Scottish army. The bishop of Durham, 
who led the second line, inclined to the right, turned 
the morass, and advanced towards the left flank of the 
Scottish army. He proposed to halt till the reserve 
should advance. ‘ To mass, bishop!” cried Basset, and 
instantly charged. The shock of the English cavalry 
on each side was violent, and gallantly withstood by the 
Scottish infantry ; but the Scottish cavalry, dismayed 
at the number and force of the English men-at-arms, 
immediately quitted the field. Stewart, while giving 
orders to his archers, was thrown from his horse and 
slain. His archers crowded round his body and perish- _ 
ed with him. Often did the English strive to force the — j45 
Scottish circle. ‘‘ They could not penetrate into that The scot, 
wood of spears, ” as one of their historians speaks. By defeated’ 
repeated charges, the outermost ranks were brought to With .. 
the ground. ‘The English infantry incessantly galled ‘!™3"* 
the Scots with showers of stones and arrows. Macduff 
and Sir John Graham fell. At length the Scots were ; 
broken by the numbcrs and weight of the English ca- ' 
valry; and the rout became universal. | 

The number of the Scots slain in this battle must. | 
have been very great. As is commonly the case, it 
is exaggerated by the historians of the victors, and 
reduced too low by the historians of the vanquished. 

On the side of the English the loss was inconsider- 
able. The only persons of note who fell were Brian 
le Jay, master of the English templars, and the prior 
of ‘Torphichen in Scotland, a knight of another order- 
of religious soldiery. (¥F) 
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- The Scots in their retreat burnt the town and castlc 

-——~ of Stirling. Edward repaired the castle, and made it a 
place of arms. He then marched to the west. At his 
approach, Brucc burnt the castle of Ayr, and rctired. 
Edward would have pursued him into Carrick; but 
the want of provisions stopped lus further progress. 
He turned into Annandale, took Bruce’s castle of Loch- 
maben, and then departcd out of Scotland by the west- 
ern borders. 

Here may be remarked the fatal precipitancy of the 
Scots. If they had studied to protract the campaign, 
instead of hazarding a general action at Falkirk, they 
would have foilcd the whole power of Edward, and re- 
duced him to the necessity of an inglorious rctreat. 

1.12999. In 1299 Edward thought proper to release John Ba- 
j4  jiol the unfortunate king of Scotland, whom he had 
= kept close prisoner ever since the year 1296. Becfore 
hn Ba- this time Baliol had used the most disgraceful methods 
ih to recover his liberty. He had solemnly declared, that 
“¢ he would never have any intercourse with the Scots ; 
that he had found them a false and treacherous people ; 
and that he had reason to suspect them of an intention 
to poison him.” Notwithstanding all his protestations, 
Edward still detained him in captivity; but at last re- 
leased him at the mediation of the pope, though after a 
singular form. He ordered thc governor of Dover to 
convey him to the French coast, and there to deliver 
him to the papal nuncio, ‘ with full power to the pope 
to dispose of Baliol and his English estate.’ In conse- 
quence of this he was conveyed to Whitsand, delivered 
to the nuncio in presence of a notary and witnesses, and 
a receipt taken for his person. Notwithstanding this 
abject state, however, the Scots continued to own him 
for their king, and to assert their national independence. 
Though the misfortunc at Falkirk had deprived them 
of a vcry considerablc extent of territory, they were 
still in possession of the whole country beyond the Forth, 
as well as the county of Galloway. By general con- 
sent William Lamberton bishop of St Andrew’s, Robert 
Bruce earl of Carrick, and John Cummin the younger, 
. were chosen guardians of Scotland in name of Baliol. 
Wallace at this time was reduced to the condition of a 
. private man; nor had lie any longer the command of 
the Scots armies, nor any share in their councils.—The 
145 new guardians undertook to reduce the castle of Stir- 
lward ling, and Edward prepared to defend it. The Scots 
ised to posted themselves at the Torwood, and chose their 
* _ ground judiciously, so that Edward could scarcely have 
raiséd the siege without dislodging them; which, find- 
ing impossible, he returned home in disgust. Next 
year he invaded Scotland on the west side, wasted An- 
nandale, and reduced Galloway; but the Scots being 
i now taught by experience to avoid a gencral action, 
chose their posts with such skill, that Edward could 
not penetrate farther; and the same year a truce was 
concluded with the Scots, to continue till Whitsunday 
ii46 1301. 
ccrown This year appeared a new competitor for the crown 
|*cotland of Scotland. Boniface VIII. in a bull directed to Ed- 


i. ward, averred, that Scotland belonged anciently, and 
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did still belong, to the holy see; and supported his Scotland. 

extravagant claim by some strange authorities ; such ~~” 

as, that Scotland had been miraculously converted by 

the rclics of St Andrew: after which he proceeded 

to show the futility of Edward’s pretensions, and that 

Scotland never had any feudal dependence on England. 

He rcquired Edward to set at liberty ail the Scottish 

ecclesiastics, particularly Wishart bishop of Glasgow, 

and to remove his officers from the patrimony of the 

church: ‘* But (added he) should you have any pre- 

tensions to thc whole, or any part of Scotland, send 

your proctors to me within six months ; I will hear and 

determine according to justice; I take the cause un- 

der my own peculiar cognisance. ” 147, 
This interposition of the pope had probably been His preten- 

procured by Scottish emissaries at the court of Rome ; sions an- 

but, however ridiculous his pretensions might be, they =e ve 

afforded mattcr of very serious consideration to Ed- gua his 

ward. After spending a whole winter in deliberations, parliament. 

Edward and his parliament made separate answers to 

the pope. The answer of the parliament was to the 

following purpose: All England knows, that ever since 

the first establishment of this kingdom, our kings have 

been liegc-lords of Scotland. At no time has the 

kingdom of Scotland belonged to the church. I> 

temporals, the kings of England are not amenable to 

the see of tome. We have with one voice resolved, 

that, as to temporals, the king of England is independ- - 

ent of Rome; that he shall not suffer his independence 

to be questioned ; and therefore that he shall not send 

commissioners to Rome. Such is, and such, we trust 

in God, ever will be, our opinion. We do not, we can- 

not, we must not, permit our king to follow measures 

subversive of that government which we have sworn to 

maintain, and which we will maintain. ” 148 
The king entered into a more full refutation of the A short: 

pope’s arguments; and having, as hc thought, answer- truce con- 

ed thein sufficiently, he marched again into Scotland ae ." 

but, by the mediation of France, ancther truce was. noe 

concluded, to last till St Andrew’s day 1302. 149° 
After the expiration of the truce, Edward sent an Three bo- 

army into Scotland, under the command of John de Se- dies of the 

grave. This general divided his troops into three bo- ee _ 

dies ; but, keeping them so far distant that they could gy. day. 

not support cach other, they were all engaged and de- An. 1302.. 

feated in one day by the Scots, near Roslin (see Ros- 

LIN). This, however, was the last succcssful cxploit 

of the Scots at this period. ‘The pope deserted them ; 

and the king of France concluded a peace with Eng- 

land, in which all mention of the Scots was industriously — 

avoided; so that they werc left alone to bear the whole 

weight of Edward’s resentment, who now invaded their... 

country in person with a mighty army. He met with geotlanad 

no resistance in luis progress, except from the castle of invaded by 

Brechin, which was commanded by Thomas Maule, a Edward in 

brave and experienced officer. He held out for 20 days gates 

against the whole power of the English army ; but at - 

last lic was mortally wounded, and the place capitula- 

ted. Thence he proceeded northward, according to 

some historians, as far as Caithness. He tlicn returned, 

towards 
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steadiness of their enemies ; while our historians represcnted their own countrymen as occupied in frivolous un- 
meaning contests, and, from treachery or resentment, abandoning the public cause in the day of trial.” 
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tewards the south, and wintered in Dunfermline. In 


———v——~ that place there was an abhey of the Benedictine order; 
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2 building so spacious, that, according to an English 
‘historian, three sovereign princes with all their retinue 
might have been ledged corveniently within its pre- 
cincts. Here the Scottish nobles sometimes held their 
assembhes. The English soldicrs utterly demolished 
this magnificent fahric. 

The only fortress that remainec in the possession of 
the Scots was the castle of Stirling, where Sir William 
Oliphant commanded. ‘To protect this single place of 
refuge, Cummin assembled al] hisforees. He posted his 
army on the south bank of the river, in the neighbour- 
hood of Stirling, there to make the last stand for the 
national liberty. The Scots fondly imagined, that Ed- 
ward would attempt to force the passage, as the impe- 
tuous Cressingham had attempted in circumstances not 
dissimilar. Butthe prudence of Edward frustrated their 
expectation. Tlaving discovered a ford at some dis- 
tance, he crossed the river at the head of his whole 
cavalry. The Scots gave way, and soon dispersed. 

Al! resources but their own courage had long failed 
them ; that last resource failed them now, and they 
hastened to conciliate the favour of the cenqueror. 
Previous to this, Bruce had surrendered himself to 
John de St John, the English warden. Cummin and 
his followers now submitted to Edward. They stipu- 
lated for their lives, liberties, and estates: reserving 
always to Edward the power of inflicting pecuniary 
mulcts on them as he should see fit. 

From the general conditions of this capitulation, the 
following persons were excepted: Wishart bishop of 
Glasgow, the Steward, Sir John Svulis, David de 
Graham, Alexander de Lindesay, Simon Fraser, Tho- 
mas Bois, and Wallace. With respect to them, it was 
provided, that the bishop of Glasgow, the Steward, and 
Soulis, should remain in exile for two years, and should 
net pass to the north of Trent; that Graham and 
Lindesay should be banished from Scotland for six 
months; that Fraser and Bois should be bamshed for 
three years from all the daminions of Edward, and 
should not be permitted, during that space, to repair 
to the territories of France. ‘* As for Walliam Wal- 
lace, it is agreed that he shall render himself up at the 
will and mercy of cur sovereign lord the king, if it 
shall seen good to him.’’ These were all the condi- 
tions that the Scottish nation stipulated for the man 
who had vanquished the English at Stirling, who had 
expelled them from Scotland, and who had once set 
his country free ! | 

Amid this wreck of the national liberties, Wallace 
scorned submission. He lived a free man ; a free man 
he resolved to die. Fraser, who had too often complied 
with the times, now caught the same heroic sentiments. 
But their endeavours to rouse their countrymen were in 
vain. ‘The season of resistance was past. Wallace per- 
ceived that there remained no more hope; and sought 
out a place of concealment, where, eluding the ven- 
gcance of Edward, he might silently lament over his 
fallen country. 

k.dward assembled at St Andrew’s what ts called a 
parliament. Wallace, Fraser, and the garrison of Stir- 
ling, were summoned to appear: ‘hey appeared not, 
and sentence of outlawry was pronounced against them. 

Edward now prepared to besiege the castle of Stir- 


| 


ling; and, foreseeing that the reduction of this piace Scotlan: 
would be attended with considerable difficulty, he:strip- a 
ped the abbey of St Andrew’s of the lead wiich 
covered it. in order to employ the metal in bullets tor 
hi- battering machines. Oliphant was solemnly sum- 
moved to surrender; but in vain, Edward drew out 
all his artillery, and battered the wails with stones of 
200 pounds weight. The besieged, however, defend- 
ed themselves with obstinacy, and killed a great num- 
ber of the English: but at last they were obliged to 
surrender : avd Edward, looking upon the conquest 
of Scotland as now complete, set out for York, and 
from thence to Lincoln. 

Though Edward had thus met with all the success ' 
he could desire in his expeditions against the Scots, he i 
could not but perceive that his dominion over them 
must be very precarious, as long as he held them in  ,,, 
the subjection of a conquered people. He resolved Edward. 
therefore once more to renew his attempts for an union tempts ¢ 
of the two kingdoms. He began with taking into fas 0710 bi 

‘ 4 tween tl 
vour the bishop of Glasgow, Robert Bruce, and John, 4.) 
Mowbray, who, next to Bruce and the Cummins, was doms in 
amongst the greatest of the Scottish nobility. T’o them vain. 
he recommended thesettling the aifairs of their country, 
but in such a manner as to leave it in his power to ef- 
fect the proposed union with England. ‘This scheme, 
however, was by no means agreeable to Bruce; who 
had now no other competitor fur the crown but Cum- 
min, who was in a great measure incapable of oppos- 
ing his designs ; nor indeed could it ever be made a- 
grecable to the bulk of the nation; and thercfore came 
to nothing. Scotland, hawever, was subducd. Its in- 
habitants had renounced every idea of asserting their 
liberty, and only strove to make their court to the con- 
Wallace alone remained an exception. Ed: wallace 


peatedly proved traitors, showed amean revenge against ™4 2x) 
the only man who discovered a steady and honourable 4 fous! 
spirit, and whose friendship seemed worth the courting. 1505. | 
Ralph de Maliburton, a prisoner, offered his assistance | 
for discovering Wallace; and for this purpose he was | 
granted a temporary liberty.: but what he did in this 
very dishonourable employment is unknown. Certain 
it is that Wallace was discovered, and betrayed into the 
hands of the English, by Sir John Menteith, the sheriff 
of Dunbarton. ‘Lis celebrated and hervic patriot was 
arraigned at Westminster as a traitor to Edward, and as 
having burnt villages, stormed castles, and slaughtered 
many subjects of England. Wallace denied his having 
been a traitor, and indeed with truth; for he had al- 
ways been the avowed enemy of Edward, and had not 
at any time owned allegiance to him. But whatever 
his defences might have been, they were of no avail 
with a judge who had resolved on his destruction. 
Wallace was condemned to die a traitor’s death, and 
the sentence was executed with the utmost rigour! Ia 
his last moments he asserted that independency which 
a degenerate nation had renounced. His head was 
placed on a pinnacle at London, and his mangled imbs 
were distributed over the kingdom. 156), 

After the death of Wallace, Edward thought of no- gayward 
thing but settling the affairs of Scotland as a conquercd precaut! 
country; but he took care to preserve the ancient forms for . 
as far as was consistent with the dependent state of the Sivas. . 
nation. It hasbeen said, indeed, that Edward abrogates 
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—Within four months was overthrown that system, Scotland. 
which the incessant labour of fifteen yeurs had establish- --v——" 


all the Scottish laws and customs, and endeavoured to 


=~ substitute the English in their stead; but this is denied 
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by others. Lord Hailes gives us at length the record 
with respect to these laws, in the following words. 
‘* And, with respect to the laws and usages of the go- 
vernment of Scotland, it is ordained, that the custom of 
the Scots and the Brets shall for the future be prohi- 
bited, and be no longer practised. It is also ordained, 
that the king’s lieutenant shall forthwith assemble the 
good people of Scotland; and that, at such assembly, 
shall be read over the statutes made by David king of 
Scots, and also the additions and amendments which 
have been made by other kings; and that the lieute- 
nant, with the assistance which he shall then have, as 
well of Englishmen as of Scots, shall aniend such of 
these statutes and usages as are plainly against the 
laws of God and reason, as they best may in so short 
a space, and in so far as they can without consulting 
the king; and as to matters which they cannot under- 
take to correct of themselves, that they be put in writ- 
ing, and laid before the king by the lieutenant, and any 
number of commissioners, with parliamentary powers, 
whom the Scots shall think fit to choose. That they 
shall meet with commissioners appointed by the king, 
and finally determine as to the prenuises. ” 

This is the record by which it is generally supposed 
that the law of Scotland was abrogated. But Lord 
Hailes is of opinion, that the usage of the Scots and Brets 
here mentioned was something different from the com- 
mon law of the land. ‘ We know (says he) from our 
statute-book, that the people of Galloway had certain 
usages peculiar to themselves; Stat. Alex. II. c.2. One 
was, that causes were tried among them without juries 
[ Quon. Altach. c.72. 73. placed in some ancient MSS. 
among LL. David I. c. 15.) and this may probably 
have been the usage which Edward abolished. The 
people of Galloway were sometimes distinguished by 
the name of Scots: thus the wild Scots of Galloway, is 
an expression to be found in ancient instruments, and 
is proverbial even in our own days. The usage of the 
Brets, | take to be what relates to the judge called 
brithibh, or brehon; in Ireland, brehan; and conse- 
quently, that the thing here abolished was the commu- 
tation of punishments by exacting apecuniary mulct.” 

An indemnity was now granted to the Scots on cer-. 
tain conditions. Various fines were imposed, from one 
to five years rent of the estates of the delinquents. One 
year’s rent was to be paid by the clergy, excluding the 
bishop of Glasgow ; two by those who were more early 
in their submissions than Cummin; three by Cummin 
and his associates ; and five by the bishop of Glasgow ; 
four years rent was to be paid by William de Baliol 
and John Wishart ; and five by Ingelram de Umfraville, 
because they had stood out longer. Three years rent 
was also paid by the vassals of Baliol, Wishart, and 
Umfraville. These fines were to be paid in moieties. 
The person taxed was.to pay half his income annually :- 
and thus Umfraville, taxed in five years rent, was al- 
lowed ten years to discharge the fine. ‘This was-an ex- 
press reservation to Edward of all the royal demesnes 
which Baliol might have alienated. ‘There was also an 
exception for those-who were already in custody, and: 
those who had not yet submitted. 

Thus, after along and obstinate contest, was Scot- 
Jand wholly reduced under the dominion of. Edward.. 

1 


ed by craft, dissimulation, and violence, with a waste 


of treasure, and the effusion of much blood. The causes: 


of this event are related as follows. Derverg:till of Gal- 
loway had a son, John Bakol, and a daughter naned: 
Margery. Jahn Cummin was the-son of Margery, and, 
settiug Baliol aside, was heir to the pretensions of Der- 
verguill. He had for many years maintained the cou- 
test against Edward ; but at last laid down his arms, 
and swore fealty to the conqueror; and as Baliol had 
repeatedly renounced all pretensions to the crown of 
Scotland, Cummin might now be consideredas the right- 
ful heir. His rival in power and pretensions was Bruce 
earl of Carrick. This young nobleman’s grandfather, 
the competitor, had patiently acquiesced in the award of 


Edward. THis futher, yielding to the times, hed served: 


under the English banners. But young Bruce had 
more ambition, and a more restless spirit. Fn-his ear- 
lier years he acted on no regular plan. By turns the 

arti f Edward and the viceg f Baliol, he 
partisan of Ledward and the vicegerent of Dalhol, he 


seems to have forgotten or stifled his pretensions to the 


crown. ut his character developed itself by degrees, 
and in maturer age became firm and consistent. 


cording to the traditionary report, Bruce made the fol- 


lowing proposal to Cummin: ‘ Support my title to the: 


crown, and I will give you my estate ; or give me your 
estate, and I will support your’s.” ‘The conditions 
were properly drawn out and signed by both parties; but 


Cummin, cither through fear or treachery, revealed the 
On this the king showed Bruce the’ 


whole to Edward. 


Ac- 


mo 


ad 


letters of his accuser, and severely questioned him; but. 


the latter found means to pacify him by mild and ju- 
dicious answers. 
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yard still suspected him, though he dissembled his senti- designs 


ments, until he should get the brothers of Bruce into 
his power, and then destroy all the family at once. The 
king having drunk freely one evening, informed some of 
his lords that he had resolved to put Bruce to death 
next day. The earl of Gloucester; hearing this resolu- 


tion, sent amessenger to Bruce, with twelve pence and 


a pair of spurs, as if he intended to restore what he: 


Bruce. 
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Notwithstanding this, however, fd- Edward’s. 


against the 
family of 


had borrowed. Bruce understood the meaning of his Robert: 


message, and prepared for flight. 
vered with snow, which would have discovered his flight ; 
but it is said that Bruce ordered his farrier to invert 


The ground was co- oe i 
makes his: 
escape, 


the shoes of his: horses, and immediately set out for’ 
Scotland in company with his secretary and groom. In: 
his way he observed a foot-passenger, whose behaviour : 
seemed to be suspicious, and whom he soon discovered ' 
to be the bearer of letters from Cummin to the English: 
monarch, urging the death or immediate imprisonment: 


of Bruce. ‘The latter, filled with resentment, immedi« 


ately beheaded the messenger, and set forward to his. 


castle at Lochmaben, where he arrived the seventh day 
after his departure from London. 


Soon after this he 


repaired to Dumfries, where Cummin happened at that: 


tine to reside. Bruce requested an interview: with bim 


in the convent of the Minorites, where he reproached 


him with his treachery. Cummin gave him the lic, and-. 


Bruce instantly stabbed him ; after which he hastened 


out of the convent, and-ealled “ To herse!” His at-. 
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tendants, Lindesey and Kirkpatrick, perceiving himand kills 
pale, and in extreme agitation, inquired how it was withJohn Cum. 
him? “ Ii] (replied Bruce); I doubt I-have slain Cum-%™™ 


min.” 
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Scotland. min. ’? ‘ You doubt!” cried Kirkpatrick ; on saying 

bya’ which, he rushed into the place where Cummin lay, 
and instantly despatched him. Sir Robert Cummin, 
arelation, attempted to defend his kinsman, and shar- 
ed his fate. Bruce had now gone so far, that it was 
in vain to think of retracting ; and therefore set him- 
sclf in decided opposition to Edward. The justicia- 
ries were then holding their court at Dumfries ; and 
hearing what had happened, imagined thcir own lives 
to be in danger, and barricaded the doors. Bruce 
ordered the house to be set on fire: on which they 
surrendered; and Bruce granted them leave to depart 

163. out of Scotiand without molestation. 

Opinion of | The above account of this catastrophe is taken from 

LordHailes the Scots historians ; those of England differ in many 

concerning . 2 

this event, particulars. Lord Hailes supposes both to be wrong, 
and that the truc circumstances of the quarrei are un- 
known. ‘* My opinion (says hc) is, that Bruce, when 
he met Cummin at Dumfries, had no intention of im- 
brning his hands in his blocd, nor any immediate pur- 
pose of asserting his right to the crown of Scotland ; 
that the slaughter of Cummin was occasioned by a 
hasty quarrel betwecn two proud-spiritcd rivals ; and 
that Bruce, from necessity and despair, did then as- 
sert his pretensions to the crown. ” 

The death of Cummin affected the Scots variously, 
according to their different views and interests. The 
relations of the deceased viewed it as a crucl assassina- 
tion, and joined with Edward in schemes of revenge. 
Some who wished well to the peace of their coun- 
try, thought that it was bettcr to submit quietly to the 
government of the English, than to attempt a revolu- 
tion, which could not be effected without much danger 
and bloodshed; but, on the other hand, the friends of 

ani Bruce now saw thie necessity of proceeding to the co- 
n. 1506. : : : : 
ig¢4.  vonation of the new king without loss of time. The 
Robert ceremony was therefore performed at Scone on the 
crowned 25th of March 1306, in presence of two earls, the 
a he bishops of St Andrew’s and Glasgow, the abbot of 
cotland - 

by awo- Scone, John de Athol, and John de Menteith. It 
man. had been customary, since the days of Macbeth, for 
onc of the family of Fife to put the crown on the 
king’s head ; and Bruce found the prepossession of the 
Scots in favour of this circumstance so strong, that he 
was obliged to seek for an expedient to satisfy them. 
Macduff the earl of Fife was at that time in England, 
where he had married a near relation of Edward. His 
sistcr was wife to the carl of Buchan, one of the heads 
of the family of Comyn, and consequently the deter- 
mined enemy of Robert. By an uncommon effort of 
female patriotism, she postponed all private quarrels 
to the good of her country, and in her husband’s ab- 
sence repaired, with all his warlike accoutrements, to 
Bruce, to whom she delivered them up, and placed the 
crown upon his head. This crown is said to have 
been made by one Conyers an Englishman, who nar- 

rowly escaped being punished for it by Edward. 

The king of England received intelligence of all these 
proceedings with astonishment; and without delay sent 

: a body of troops under the command of Aymer de Va- 
lenceearlof Pembroketosuppressthe rebellion. Bruce 
omitted nothing for his defence. He had always been 
considered by hiscountrymenas a promising accomplish- 
ed young nobleman, but firmly attached.to Edward’s 
person and government ; for which reason he had not 
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been trusted by those independent patriots who joined Scotlan 
Wallace. But their confidence was now gained by his —+— 
rendering himself so obnoxious to Edward, that no pos- 
sibility of a reconciliation was left; and he soon saw 
himself at the head of a small army. With these, who qe is de. 
consisted of raw and unexperienced soldiers, Bruce feated at | 
formed a camp at Methven near Perth, which last “ethver,| 
was the head-quarters of the enemy ; but knowing the 
disadvantage under which he laboured from the inex- 
perience of his meu, he resolved to act on the de- 
fensive. The English general at last sent Bruce a 
challenge to fight him, which was acceptcd; but the 
day before the battle was to have been fought by a- 
greement, the Scots were attacked by surprise, and 
totally dcfeated. Bruce behaved with the greatest va- 
lour, and had three horses killed under him. Being 
known by the slaughter which he made, John Mow- I 
bray, a man of great courage and resolution, rushed 
on him, and catching hold of his horse’s bridal, cried | 
out, * I have hold of the new-made king!” But he | 
was delivered by Christopher Seaton. 166 
This disaster almost gave the finishing stroke to the Is distres 
affairs of Bruce. He now found himself deserted by i 
a great part of his army. The English had taken pri--~ = | 
soners great numbers of women whose husbands follow- 
ed Bruce ; and all those were now ordered, on pain of } 
death, to accompany their husbands. Thus was Bruce | 
burdened with a number of useless mouths, and found 
it hard to subsist. The consequence was, that most of | 
his men departed with their families, so that in a few ' 
days his army dwindled down to 500. With these he I 
retreatcd to Aberdeen, where he was met by his brother } 
Sir Neil, his wife, and a number of other ladies, all of 
whom offered to follow his fortune through every diffi- 
culty. But, however heroic this behaviour might be, 
it put Bruce to some inconvenience, as he could scarcely 
procure subsistence ; and therefore he persuaded the 
ladics to retire to his castle of Kildrommey, under the 
protection of Sir Neil Bruce and the earl of Athol. 
In the mean time the descrtion among Bruce’s troops 
continued, so that now he had with him no more than | 
200 men; and as winter was approaching, he resolved 1 
to go into Argyleshirc, wilere Sir Neil Campbell's estate 
lay, who had gone before to prepare for his reception. 
Inhisway thither he encountered incredible difficulties; peaches 
and some of his followers being cut off at a place called Argyle- | 


Dairy, the rest were so disheartened, that they all for- hi ail 
; erea | 


sook him, excepting Sir Gilbert Hay, Sir James Dou- Fulty. 
glas, and a few domestics. Bruce, however, kept up 
the spirits of his little party by recounting to them the 
adventures of princes and patriots in circumstances siml- 
lar to hisown. Having crossed Lochlomond in a small 
crazy boat, he was discovered by his trusty friend the | 
earl of Lenox, who had been proscribed in England, and —4¢¢ | 
now lived in retirement on his own estate. The meeting Meets vf 
betwcen these friends was very affecting, and drew tears the earl 
from the eyes of all present. Lenox, who had heard Len: 
nothing of Brucc’s misfortunes, furnished him and his 
half-famished attendants with plenty of provisions: but 
being soon made scnsible that it was impossible for them 
to live in a place where they were well known, and sur- 
rounded by enemies, Bruce resolved to seck out some 
more safe habitation. For this purpose Sir Ncil Camp- 
bell had already provided shipping ; but our adventu- 
rers had scarcely set sail, when they were rier by a 

arge 
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otand. Jarge squadron of the enemy's fiect. The bark which 
— carried the earl of Lenox escaped with the utmost dif- 

' ficulty to Cantire, where Bruce was already landed: and, 

omhe at their mecting, both agreed that they shouid never 

sto Can- afterwards be separated while they remained alive. 

. In the mean time Edward having compromised some 
differences with his English subjects, resumed his old 
project of entirely subduing Scotland; and his inten- 
tiou.now appears to have been to divide the lands of 

170 such as he suspected of disaffection among his English 
ward's followers. Je ordered a proclamation to be made, that 

. , all who had any title to the honour of knighthood, ci- 

vinva- ther by heritage or cstate, should repair to Westminster 

1ofscot-t0 receive all military ornaments, from his royal ward- 

d, robe. As the prince of Wales came under this deno- 
mination, he was the first who underwent the cere- 
mony; which gave him a right to confer the like ho- 
nour on the sons. of above 300 of the chief nobility 
and gentry of England. The prince then repaired, at 
the head of his gallant train, to Edward ; who receiv- 
ed them, surrounded by his nobility, in the most solemn 
manner. ‘The king then made a speech on the treachery 
of the Scots, whose entire destruction he denounced. 
He declared his resolution of once more heading his 
army in person; and he desired, in case of his death, 
that his body might be carried to Scotland, and not 
buried till signal vengeance was taken on the perfidious 
nation. Tlaving then ordered all present to join him 
within fifteen days, with their-attendants and military 
equipages, le prepared for lis journey into Scotland. 

71 He entered the country soon after Bruce’s defeat at 
jtersthe Methven. ‘The army was divided into two bodies; one 
commanded by the king himself, the other by the prince 

‘ves with Of Wales, arid, under him, by the earls of Lancaster 

}st crucl-and Hereford, with orders to proceed northwards, and 
penetrate into the counties wherc the interest of Bruce 
was strongest. As he passed along, Edward caused 
all that feil into lis hands, whom he suspected of fa- 
vouring Bruce’s party, to be inmicdiately executed. 
The bishop of Glasgow was the ouly exception to this 
barbarity ; he was taken, but had his hfe spared on ac- 

iva «Ss count of _his function. 

rbert’s In the mean time, as the prince of Wales continued 


a _ his march northwards, Bruce’s queen began to be 
ghter 


rs, sanctuary at the shrine of St Duthac in Ross-shire ; 

but there she was made prisoner by William Earl of 

Ross, who was of the English party. By Edward’s 

| order she was sent to London; her daughter, who was 

| taken at the same time being shut up in a religious 
house. The directions for the entertainment of the 

Federa, queen are still preserved. * She was to be conveyed 
af, to the manor of Brustewick ; to have a waiting-woman 
(1013. anda maid-servant, advanced in life, scdate, and of 


good conversation: a butler, two men-servanis, and a. 


foot boy for her chamber, sober, not riotous, to make 
her bed: three greyhounds when she inclines to hunt ; 
venison, fish, and the fairest house in the manor. In 
1308, she was removed to another prison; in 1312, 
she was removed to Windsor castle, 20 shillings per 
3 week being allowed for her maintenance. In 1314, she 
\drom- was committed to Rochester castle, and was not set 
| _ at liberty till the close of that year. . 
‘)earison Lhe only fortress which Bruce possessed in Scotland 
jssacred. was the castle of Kildrommey; and it was soon besieged 
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alarmed for her own safety. She was advised to take 
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by the earis of Lancaster and Hereford. One-Osburm *cotland. 

treacherously burned the magazine ; by which means 

the garrison, destitute of provisions, was obliged to 

surrender at discretion. ‘The common soldiers were 

hanged ; Sir Neil Bruce and the earl of Athol were 

sent prisoners to Edward, who caused them to be 

hanged on a gallows 50 feet high, and then beheaded 

and burnt. ‘The countess of Buchan, who had crown- 

ed King Robert was taken prisoner; as was Lady Mary 

Bruce, the king’s sister. , v4 
About this time also many more of Bruce’s party Poi a 

were put to death; among whom were Thomas and” °°°" 

Alexander Bruce, two of the king's brothers, and 

John Wallace, brother to the celebrated Sir William. 

Bruce himself, in the mean time, was in such a des- 

perate situation, that it was thought he never could give 

more disturbance ; and it was even reported that he 

was dead. All his misfortunes, however, could not in- 

tiniidate him, nor prevent his meditating a most severe 

revenge upon the destroyers of his family. He first 

removed to the castle of Dumbarton, where he was ho- 

spitably received and entertained by Angus lord of 

Kintyre ; but, suspecting that he was not safe there, 

he sailed in three days to Rachrin, a small island on the 

Irish coast, where he secured himself effectually from 

the pursuit of his enemies. It was during his stay in 

this island, that the report of his death was generally 

propagated. Notwithstanding this, his party increased 

considerably ; and, even whenhe landed on this island 

he was attended by 300 men. faving lived for some 

time in this retreat, being apprehensive that the report 

of lus death might be generally credited among his 

friends in Scotland, it was resolved to attempt the sur- 

prise of a fort held by the English under Sir John Has- — 175 

tings, on theisle of Arran. This was performed with Me takes a 

success by his two friends Douglas and Sir Robert Boyd, a . ae 

who put the greatest part of the garrison to the sword. - er 

The king, hearing of their success, passed over into Ar- 

ran; but not knowing where his people resided, is said 

to have found them out by biowing a horn. Le then 

sent a trusty servant, one Cuthbert, into his own country 

of Carrick ; with orders, if he found it well affected 

to his cause, to light a fire on a certain point near his 

castle of Tunberry, whence it might be discerned in Ar- 

ran. Bruce and his party perceived the signal, as they 

thought, and immediately put to sea. Their voyage 

was short; and as Bruce had now 400 men along with 

him, he resolved immediately to act on the offensive. 14. 

His first exploit was to surprise his own castle of Tun- ana the 

berry, which had been given, along with Bruce’s estate, cast!e of 

to Lord Henry Percy. Him hedrove out, alongwith the Pumberry 

English garrison; but, in the mean time, he met with his” a 

servant Cuthbert, who gave him unpleasing intelligenee. 

This man had met with very httle encouragement -on 

his landing in Scotland; in consequence of which he 

had not lighted the fire agreed upon as a signal of his ' 

success, that which Bruce had observed having been 

kindled by accident. Ie also told him, that the Eng- 

lish were in full possession of the country, and advised 

his master to be on his guard. Soon after this the 

king was joined by a lady of fortune, who brought along 

with her 40 warriors. By her he was first particularly 

informed of the miserable fate of luis family and rela- 

tions; which, instead of disheartening, animated him 

the more with a desire of revenge. He did not immedi- 

t+ 41 ately 
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ately attempt any thing himself, but allowed Douglas 


V—y—== to attempt the recovery of his estate of Douglasdale, 


rier 
Douglas 


recovers his 


as Bruce himself had recovered his in Carrick. In this 
expedition Douglas was joined by one Thomas Dick- 


own estate, Son, & man of considerable fortune, who gave him in- 
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telligence concerning the state of the country. By his 
advice he kept himself private till Palm Sunday; when 
he and his followers with covered armour repaired to 
St Bride’s church, where the English were performing 
divine service. ‘The latter were surprised, but made a 
brave defence; though, being overpowered by num- 
bers, they were at last obliged to yield. Douglas, with- 
out further resistance, took possession of his own castle, 
which he found well furnished with arms, provisions, 
and money. He destroyed all that he could not carry 
with him, and also the castle itself, where he knew that 
he must have been besieged if he had kept it. 

In 1307, the earl of Pembroke advanced into the 
west of Scotland to encounter Bruce. The latter did 
not decline the combat ; and Pembroke was defeated. 
Three days after this, Bruce defeated with great slaugh- 
ter another English general named Ralph de Monther- 
mer, and obliged him to fly to the castle of Ayr. The 
king laid siege to the castle for some time, but retired 
at the approach of succours from England. This year 
the English performed nothing, except burning the 
monastery at Paisley. Edward, however, resolved 
still to execute his utmost vengeance on the Scots, 
though he had long been retarded in his operations by 
a tedious and dangerous indisposition. But now, sup- 
posing that his malady was decreased so far that he 
could safely proceed on his march, he offered up the 
horse-litter, in which he had hitherto been carried, in 
the cathedral chureh of Carlisle; and, mounting on 
horseback, proceeded on the way towards Solway. He 
was so weak, however, that he could advance no far- 
ther than six miles in four days; after which he expir- 
ed in sight of that country, which he had so often de- 
voted to destruction. With his dying breath he gave 
orders that his body should accompany his army into 
Scotland, and remain unburied until the country was 
totaily subdued; but his son, disregarding this order, 
caused it to be deposited in Westminster abbey. 

The death of such an inveterate enemy to the Scot- 
tish name, could not fail of raising the spirits of Bruce 
and his party; and the inactive and timid behaviour of 
his son Edward II. contributed not a little to give them 
fresh courage. After having granted the guardian- 
ship of Scotland to lis favourite, Piers de Gaveston earl 
of Pembroke, whom his father had lately banished, he 
advanced to Cumnock, on the frontiers of Ayrshire, 
and then retreated into England; conferring the office 
of guardian of Seotland upon John de Bretagae earl 
of Richmond, a fortnight after he had bestowed it on 
Gaveston. 
ded Galloway. The inhabitants refusing to follow his 
standard, he laid waste the country; but was defeated, 
and obliged to retire northwards by the gnardian. In 
the north he overran the cquntry without opposition ; 
and socn began to move southwards again in order to re- 
pair his late disgrace. He was encountered by Cummmin 
earl of Buchan with an undisciplined body of English, 
whom he entirely defeated and dispersed. But about 
this time he was seized with a grievous distemper, which 
weakened him so much, that no hopes were left of his 


order to efface their late dishonour. 


Hie was no soouer gone than Bruce inva- . 


recovery. In this enfeebled situation, he was attacked Scotlang 
by the earl of Buchan and John Mowbray an English “7 
commander, who had assembled a body of troops in jy, 
The armies met jcpae 
the Englj 
at Inverury in Aberdcenshire. Bruce was too weak in his tur 
to support himself, and therefore was held upon horse- 4nd reco." 
back by two attendants: but he had the pleasure of Gan pon 
secing his enemies totally defeated, and pursued with om. 
great slanghter for many miles; and it is reported, An, 150%) 
that the agitation of his spirits on that day proved’the 
means of curing him of his disease. This battle was 
fought on the 22d of May 1308. 


The king of Seotland now took revenge on his ene- 
mies, aftcr the manner of that barbarous age, by laying 
waste tlie country of Buchan with fire and sword. His ; 


suecesses had so raised his character, that many of the 
Seots who had hitherto adhered to the English eause, 
now came over to that of Robert. Edward, the king’s 


brother, invaded Galloway, anddefeated theinhabitants _182 
of that country. John de St John, an English con- eee 


mander, with 1500 horsemen, attempted to surprise Bruce, 
him; but Edward Bruce having received timely infor- 
mation of his designs, ordered the infantry to entrench 
themselves strongly, while he himself, with not more 
than 50 horsemen, well armed, under cover of a thick 
mist, attacked his enemies, and put them to flight. Af- 

ter this he reduced all the fortresses in the country, and iT 
totally expelled the ‘English. About this time also, iy 
Douglas, while roving about the hilly parts of Tweed- 
dale, surprised and made prisoners Thomas Randolph 

the king’s nephew, and Alexander Stewart of Bonkill, 

who had hitherto continued inimical to the interests 
of Robert. Randolph was conducted to the king, but | 
talked to him in a haughty strain: on which his uncle | 
sent him into close confinement. 183, 

The next exploit of Robert was against the lord of 7" + 
Lorn, a division of Argyleshire. It was this nobleman foal. al 
who had reduced the king to such straits after his defeat his castle) 
at Methven ; and Bruce now resolved to take ample taken. | 
revenge. Having entered the country, the king arrived 
at a narrow pass, where the troops of Lorn lay in am- f 
bush. This pass had a high mountain on the onc side, iF 
and a precipice washed by the sea on the other ; but 
Robert having ordered Douglas to make a circuit, and 
gain the summit of the mountain with part of the army, | 
he entered himself with the rest. He was immediately 
attacked ; but Douglas with his men rushed down the 
hill, and decided the victory in favour of the king ; who 
soon after took the castle of Dunstaffnage, the chief 
residence of this nobleman. 

While Robert and his associates were thus gaining 
the admiration of their countrymen by the exploits 
which they daily performed, the English were so un- 
settled and fluctuating in their councils, that their par- py. ieces, 
ty knew not how to act. Edward still imagined that g,1negoci 
there was a possibility of reconciling the Scots to histions for 
government ; and for this purpose he employed Wil- peace 
liam de Lambyrton, archbishop of St Andrew’s, who 
after having been taken prisoner, and carried from one 
place of confinement to another, had at last made such | 
submissions, as procured first his liberty, and then the 
confidence of Edward. This ecclesiastie having taken a 
most solemn oath of fidelity to Edward, now resolved to 
ingratiate himself, by publishing against Robert and his 
adherents asentenceofexcommunication,whichhad been 
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land. resolved on long before. ‘This, however, produced no 
effect; and the event was, that in 1309, through the 
1909. mediation of the king of France, Edward consented to a 
truce with the Scots. This pacific disposition, however, 
lasted not long. The truce was scarcely concluded, 
when Edward charged the Scots with violating it, and 
summoned his barons to meet him in arms at New- 
castle: yet, probably being doubtful of the event of 
the war, he empowered Robert dc Umfraville and 
threc others, to conclude a newtrucc; declaring, how- 
ever, that he did this at the request of Philip king of 
France, as his dearest father and friend, but who was 

not to be considered as the ally of Scotland. 
The new ncgociations were soon interrupted. They 
¢vere again renewed ; and in the beginning of the year 
1310 the truce was concluded, but entirely disregarded 
by the Scots. The progroes of Bruce now became very 
alarming to the English. The town of Perth, a place 
at that time of great importance, was threatcned; and 
to relieve it, Edward ordercd a fleet to sail up the river 
Tay: he also commanded the carl of Ulster to assemble 
a body of troops at Dublin, and thence to invade Scot- 
Jand: his own barons were ordered to meet him in 
arms at Berwick. About the end of September, he 
entered Scotland; passed from Roxburgh, through 
the forest of Selkirk, to Biggar; thence he penetrat- 
ed into Renfrew; and turning back by the way of 
Linlithgow, hc retreated to Berwick, where he con- 

tinued inactive for eight months. 

During this invasion, Robcrt had carefully avoided 
a battle with the English ; well knowing, that an in- 
vasion undertaken in autumn would ruin the heavy- 
armed cavalry, on which the English placed their 
chicf dependence. His cause was also favoured by a 
scarcity which prevailed at this time in Scotland; for 
as magazincs and other resources of modern war were 
then unknown, the English army were grcatly retard- 
ed in their operations, and found it impossible to sub- 
sist In the country. 

The spirit of enterprise had now communicated itself 
to all ranks of people in Scotland. In 1311, the castle 
of Linlithgow was surprised by a poor peasant, named 
William Binnock. The English garrison were secure, 
and kept but a slight guard; of which Binnock being 
informed, concealed eight resolute men in a load of 
hay, which he. had been employed to drive into the 
castle. With these, as soon as the gate was opencd, 
he fell upon the feeble guard, and became master of 
the place ; which was dismantled by Robert, as well 
as all the other castles taken in the course of the war. 

Edward now resolved to invade Scotland again; and 
for this purpose ordered his army to assemblc at Rox- 
burgh. But Robert, not contented with defending 
his own country, resolved in his turn to invade Eng- 
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Scots. 
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: ae land. He accordingly entered that country, and crucl- 
}sPerth ly ravaged the bishopric of Durham. 
; | a 

¢ ae 


He returned 
loaded with spoil, and laid siege-to Perth. After re- 
maining six weeks before that place, lc raised the siege, 
but returned in a few days; and having provided scal- 
ing ladders, approached the works with a chosen body 
of infantry. Ina dark night he made the attack; and 
having waded through the ditch, though the water stood 
to his throat, he was the second man who reached the 
top of the walls. ‘The town was then soon taken; af- 
ter which it was plundered and burnt, and the fortifica- 
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Gi9 
tions levelled with the ground. This happened on the Scotland. 
8th January 1312. 

Edward was now become averse to the war, and re- 
newcd his negociatioxs for atruce; buttheystillended 188 
in nothing. Robert again invaded England ; burnt Invades 
great part of the city of Durham; and even threatened England a 

: j : secondtime 
to besiege Berwick, where the king of England had, for \ith preat 
the present, fixed his residence. Hc next reduced the success. 
castles of Butcl, Dumfries, and Dalswinton, with many 
other fortresses. The castle of Roxburgh, a place of 
the utinost importance, next fell into his hands. The 
walls werc scaled while the garrison was revelling on 
the eveof Lent. ‘They rctreated into the inner tower ; 
but their governor, a Frenchman, having received a 
mortal wound, they capitulated. 

Randolph, the king’s nephew, was now received into 
favour, and began to distinguish himself in the cause of —j39 
his country. Heblockadcd the castle of Edinburgh so The castle 
closely, that all communication with the neighbouring of Edin- 
country was cut off. The place was commanded by wei ead 
one Leland, a knight of Gascony; but the garrison dolph, 
suspecting his fidelity, confined him in a dungeon, and 
chose another commander in his stead. One William 
Frank presented himself to Randolph, and informed 
him how the walls might be scaled. Jandolph him- 
sclf, with 30 men, undertook to scale the castle walls 
at midnight. Frank was their guide, and first ascend- 
ed the walls ; but before the whole party could reach 
the summit, an alarm was given, the garrison ran to 
arms, and a despcrate combat ensued. The English 
fought valiantly till their commander was killed; after 
which they threw down their arms. Leland, the for- 
mer governor, was rclcased from his confinement, and 
entercd into the Scottish service. 

In 1313, King Robert found the number of his fricnds 
increasing with his successes. He was now joined by 
the earl of Athol, who had lately obtained a grant of 
lands from Edward. This year, through the media- 
tion of France, the confercnecs for a truce were re- gg 
newed. These, however, did not retard the military Robert in- 
operations of the Scots. Cumberland was invaded and vades Eng- 
laid waste: themiserable inhabitants besought Edward's !and, and 
protection; who commended their fidelity, and desired ee 
them to defend themselvcs. In the mean time, Robert, 
leaving Cumberland, passed over into the isle of Man, 
which he totally reduced. Edward found great diffi- 
culties in raising the supplies necessary for carrying on 
the war; but at last overcame all these, and, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1314, was prepared to invade Scot- An. 1614. 
In March he ordcred lus 
ships to be assembled for the invasion; invited to his 
assistance Eth O’Connor, chief of the Irish of Con- 


An, 1313. 


‘naught, and 26 other Irish chiefs ; summoned them and 


his subjects in Ireland to attend his standard, and gave 
the command of these auxiliaries to the earl of Ulster. 
His barons were summoned to mcet him at Berwick 
on the llth of Junc; and 22,000 foot soldiers, from 
the different counties of England and Wales, were 
by proclamation required to assemble at Wark. 191 

In the mean time, the successes of the Scots conti- Edward 
nued. Edward Bruce had reduced the castles of Ru- Bruce en- 
therglen and Dundee, and laid siege to the castle a_i 
Stirling. The governor of the place agreed to sur treaty with 
render, if he should not be relieved before the 24th ofie gover- 
June 1314; and to this dward agreed, without con- or of Stir- 
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The king was highly displeased 


y= with this rush treaty, which interrupted his own opera- 
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tions; allowed the English time to assemble their utmost 
force, and at last obliged him either to raise the siege or 
to place all on the cvent ofa single battle. However, 
he resolved to abide by the agreement, and to meet the 
English by the appointed day. Having appointed a 
general rendezvous of his forccs between Falkirk and 
tirling, he found their number to amount to rather 
more than 30,000, besides upwards of 15,000 of an un- 
disciplined rabble that followed the eamp. He dcter- 
mined to await the English in a field which had the 
brook or durn of Bannock on the right, and Stirling 
on the left." His chief dread was the strength and num- 
ber of the English cavalry, and thesc he took every 
methed to oppose. The banks of the brook were steep 
m many places, and the ground between it and Stir- 
ling was partly covered with wood. The king com- 
manded niany pits, of about a foot in brcadth and two: 
or three fect deep, to be duz in all places where ca- 
valry could lave aeccss. From the description given 
of them by the historians of thosc times, there seem 
to have been many rows of them, with narrow inter- 
vals. They were carefully covered with brushwood 
and sod, so that they might casily be overlooked by a 
rash and impetuous encmy. It is said by some au- 
thors, that he also. made use of caltrops, to annoy the 
horses in the most effectual manner. 

On the 23d of Junc, the Scots reecived intelligence 
of the approach of Edward, and prepared to decide 
the fate of their country. The front of their army ex- 
tended from the brook called Bannockburn to the neigh- 
bourhood of St Ninians, nearly upon the linc of the pre- 
sent turnpike road from Stirling to Kilsyth; and the 
stone in which the king is said to have fixed his stand- 
ardis still to be seen. Iebert commanded all his sol- 
diers to fight on foot. Hc gave the command of the 
centre to Douglas, and Walter the young steward of 
Scotland ; his brother Edward had the command of the 
right wing, and Randolph that of the left; the king 
lumself taking charge of the reserve, which consisted 
of the men af Argyle, Carrick, and the islanders. In 
a valley to the rear, said. to. be the westward of a rising 
ground. now called Gilles-hill, he placed the baggage, 
and all the uscless attendants on his: army. 

Randolph was commanded to.be vigilant in prevent- 


English ca-ing the English from throwing succours into the castle 


valry de- 
feated by. 
Randolph. 


of Stirling; but 800 horsemen commanded by Sir. 


Robert Clifford, made a cireuit by the low grounds to _ 


the east, and approached the.castle. The king, per- 
ceiving their motions, chid. Randolph for his inadver- 
tency, on which. the latter hasted to encounter that 
body. Ashe advanced, the English wheeled to-attack 
him. Randolph drew up his nen in a circular form, 
hoiding out their spears on every side. At the first 


onset Sir William Daynecourt, an English commander- 


of distinguished. valour, was killed; but Randolph, 
who had only a small party with him, was surrounded 
on all sides, and in the utmost danger. Douglas per- 
ceived his danger, and requested the king to let him go 
to his assistance. Robert at first refuscd, but after- 
wards consented with reluctance. Douglas set out 
without delay ; but as he approachcd he saw the Eng-- 
lish falling into disorder ; upon which he called.to his 


men to stop, and not diminish the glory of Randolph Scotard, 
and his men by sharing their victory. —— 
Robert was in the front of the line when the van- | 
, — a n Eng. | 
guard of the English appeared. He was meanly dress-);4, kaigh 
cd, with a crown above his helmet, and a battle-axe in killed in 
hishand. Henry de Bohun, an English knight, arm-singlecon 
ed cap-a-pcc, rode forward to encounter him. Robert pe a 
did not decline the combat, and struck his. antaganist * | 
so violently with his battle-axc, that he is said to have 
cleft him down to the chin; after which the English 
vanguard retreated in confusion. The Seottish gene- 
rals are said to have blamed their king for his rashness | 
in thus encountering Bohun; and he himself, consci- 
ous of the justice of their charge, replied only, “ I 
have broken my good battle-axe. ” 196 
On: Monday the 24th of June, the whole English Comman 
army moved on to the attack. 
archers and lancemen, was eommanded by 
Clare earl of Gloucester, nephew to the English king, 
and Iiumphry de Bohun constable of England ; but the 
ground was so narrow, that the rest of the army had not 


The van, consisting oft of the 
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| 
sufficient room to extend itself; so that it appeared to. 
the Scots as consisting of one great compact body. | 
The main body was brought up by Edward in person,. 


attended by Aymer de Valence earl of Pembroke, 
and Sir Giles d’Argentine, two experienced command- 
ers. Maurice abbot of Inchaffray, placing himself on: 
an cminenee, celebrated mass in the sight of the Scot- 
tish army. He then passed along the front, barefooted, | 
with a crucifix in his hands, and in few words exhort- 
ed the Scots to fight for their rights and liberty. The- 
Scots fell down on their knces.; which being perceived 
by Edward, he cried out, “* They yield! See, they | 
iraplare merey.” “‘ They do,” answered Umfraville, i 
one of his commanders, ‘ they do implore mercy, but \ 
not from us. On that field they will be victorious or 
die. ” 197 
As both parties were violently exasperated against The Eng! 
cach other, the cngagement began with great fury. sae | 
The king of Scotland, perceiving that his troops Were yath Jun, 
grievously annoyed by the English archers, ordered Sir 1514. | 
Robert Keith the marischal, with a few armed horse- 
men, to make a curcuit and attaek the archers in. flank.. 
This was instantly accomplished; and as the weapons. 
of the archers were useless in a close encounter, they 
could make very little resistance, while their flight. 
spread disorder through the whole army. 
Robert now advanced with the reserve ; the whole. 
English army was in the utmost confusion ; for the de-- 
feat of the archers had decided the victory in favour of: 
the Scots. The young and gallant carl ef Gloucester 
attempted to rally the fuzitives, but was thrown from:. | 
his horse, and cut in pieces, which increased the gene- | 
ral confusion. At this critical moment, the numerous: 
attendants on the Scottish-camp, prompted by curiosity 
or the desire of plunder, issued from their retirement.. 
The English. misteok them for a body of fresh: troops. 
coming to the assistance of their enemies, and fled with: 
precipitation on all sides. Many sought refuge among | 
the rocks in the neizhbourhood of Stirling castle, and. | 
many were drowned in the rivers. Pembroke and Sir : 
Giles d’Argentine had never quitted Edward during. 
the action; but now, secing the battle irretrievably lost,. 
Pembroke constrained the king to quit the field. D’ Are. 
" gentine. 


olland. wentine refused to fly. He wasa man of great valour, 
—y—— and had a high reputation in Scotland. Acecarding to 
the common opinion, the three most eminent worthics in 
that age were the emperor Henry of Luxemburg, Ro- 
bert Bruce, and Giles d’ Argentine. He is said to have 
thrice encountered two Saracen warriors in Palestine, 
and to have killed them both. His valour now availed 
him but little; for rushing into the midst of the Scots 
army, he was instantly eut in pieces. Douglas, with 
60 horsemen, pursued Edward closely. At the Tor- 
wood he met Sir Lawrence Abernethy, who was hasten- 
19g «= ing to the English rendezvous with twenty horsemen, 
The latter soon abandoned the cause of the vanquished, 
oka, and joined Douglas in the pursuit of Edward, who fled 
ithence tO Linlithgow. He had scarcely arrived there, when 
sngland. he was alarmed by the appreach of the Scots, and again 
obliged to fly. Douglas and Abernethy followed him 
witli the greatest assiduity ; but, notwithstanding their 
utmost efforts, Edward got safe to Dunbar, where he 
was received by the earl of March, who protected hia 
till he could be conveyed by sea to England. 
Such was the decisive battle of Bannockburn, the 
ereatest defeat which the English ever sustained from the 
Scots. On the side of the latter no persons of note were 
slain, excepting Sir William Vipont, and Sir Walter 
Ross the favcurite of Edward Bruce; and so grievously 
was Edward afflicted by the death of this man, that he 
i99 exclaimed, ‘* O that this day’s work were undone, so 
ssof the Ross had not died!” On the English side were slain 27 
igiish 1 barons and bannerets,and 22 taken prisoners; of knights 
: battle . r ’ © 
Ban. there were killed 42, and GO taken prisoners ; of es- 
ckburn, quires there fell 700 ; put the number of the common 
men who were killed or taken was never ascertained. 
The Welsh who had served in the English army were 
—seattered over thecountry,and cruelly butchered by the 
Scottish peasants. ‘The English, who had taken refuge 
among the rocks in the neighbourhood of Stirling, sur- 
rendcred at discretion: the castle was surrendered, and 
the privy seal of England fell into the hands of the king 
of Scots. The spoils of the English camp were immense, 
and enriched the conquerors, along with the ransom of 
many noble prisoners who fell into their hands. Robert 
showed much generosity in his treatment of the prisoners 
who fell to his share. He set at liberty Ralph de Mon- 
thermer, and Sir Marmaduke Twerge, two officers. of 
high rank, without ransom ; and by humane and gene- 
rous offices alleviated the misfortune of the rest. - The 
dead bodies of the earl of Gloueester and the lord Clif- 
ford were sent to England, that they might be interred 
with the usnal solemnity. There was one Baston, a 
Carmelite friar and poet, whom Edward is said to have 
brought with him. in his train to be spectator of his 
achievements, and to record his triumphs. Baston was 
made prisoner, and obliged to celebrate the victory of 
Robert over the English. This he did in wretehed La- 
tin rhymes; which, however, procured his liberty. Af- 
ter the battle of Bannockburn, the earl of Hereford 
retreated to the castle of Bothwell, where he was be- 
sieged by Edward Bruce, and soon obliged to surren- 
. der. He was exchanged for the wife, sister, and daugh- 
ter of the king, the young earl of Mar, and the bishop 
af Glasgow. 

The terror of the English. after the defeat of Ban- 
nockburn is almost incredible. Idward Bruce and 
Douglas entered England on the eastern side, ravaged 
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Northumberland, and laid the bishopric of Durham un- Seotland. 
dercontribution. Thenee they preceeded to Richmond, ==>’ 
laid Appleby and some other towns in ashes, and re- , =") 
turned home Joaded with plunder. Edward summoned a 
a parliament at York, in order to concert means for into Eng: 
the publicsecurity ; andappointed the earl of Pembroke, land 
formerly the guardian of Scotland, to be guardian of 
the country between the Trent and the Tweed. Ro- 
bert, however, sent ambassadors to treat for a peace.;: 
but the Scots were too much elated with their good for- 
tune to make eoneessions, and the English were not yet 
sufficiently humbled ta yield to alltheir demands. The 
ravages of war were again renewed: the Scots centinu- 
ed their incursions into England, and levied contribu- 
tions in different places. 201 
In 1315, the English affairs seemed a little to revive. Expedition 
The Scots, indeed, plendered Darham and Hartlepool , of tdward. 
but they were repulsed. from Carlisle, and failed in an ee ‘hal 
attempt on Berwick. ‘The frish of Ulster, oppressed by a 
the English government, implored the assistance of Ro- 
bert, and offered to acknowledge lus brother: Edward 
as their sovercign ; who accordingly landed at Carrick- 
fergus on the 25th of May 1315, with 6000 men.— 
This was an enterprise evidently beyond the power of 
Scotland to accomplish, and this could not but be per- 
ceived by Robert. ‘There were, however, motives 
which induced him to consent. ‘The offer of a crown,. 
though ever so visionary, inflamed the ambition of I:d- 
ward Bruce, whose impetuous valour disregarded diffi. 
culties, however great. It-might have been deemed 
ungenerous, and perhaps would not have been politic or 
safe, to have rejected the proposals of the Irish for the 
advancement of his brother, to whom the king owed 
more than he could repay. Besides, the invasion of 
Ireland seemed a proper expedient for dividing the — oo 
English forces. The event proved unfortunate. Iid- He is de+ 
ward, after performing and suffering more than could feated and: 
almost have been expected. from human nature, was iain 
at last defeated and kiiled by the English, as is related 
under the article IneLranp, N° 42. | 
The king himself had gone over into Ireland, in or- 
der to assist his brother in attempting the subjeetion of 
that country ; and during his absence the English had 
made several attemptsto disturb the tranquillityofSeot- ao 
land. ‘he earl of Arundel invaded the forest of Jed- Unsuccesse: 
burgh with a numerous army; but being drawn into an fulattempts. 
ambuscade by Douglas, he wasdefeated with great loss. ral Eigen 
e . isl on 
Edmund de Cailaud, a knight of Gaseony and gover scotland. 
nor of Berwiek, invaded and wasted Teviotdale ; but 
while he was returning home loaded with spoil, he was 
attacked, defeated, and killed by Douglas. By sea 
the English invaded Seotland, and anchored off Inver- 
keithing in the frith of Forth, where they soon after 
landed. Five hundred men, under the conimand of 
the earl of life and the sheriff of that county, attempt- 
ed to oppose their landing, but were intimidated by the 
number of their enemies. Wiliam Sinclair bishop of. 
Dunkeld happened to meet the fugitives; and having: 
by his reproaches obliged them to rally, he led them on. 
again to the charge, and drove the English to their 
ships with considerable loss. For this exploit Rabert con-_ 
ferred the title of (he hing’sbishop on Sinclair; andhewas 20%: 
long remembered by his countrymen. on this account. Negocia~ 
In 1817, after King Robert had.returned. from his?" oti 
, Le . Ie pope. . 
Irish expedition, a bull was issued by the pope, (John jy 1317, 
; XXI1.) 
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Scotland. XXII.) commanding a two years truce between Eng- 
cnn Tand and Scotland, under pain of excommunication. 


205 
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Lwo cardinals were despatched into Britain to make 
known his commands ; and they were privately empow- 
ered to inflict the highest spiritual censures on Robert 
Bruce, or whomsoever else they thought proper. About 
the beginning of September 1317, two messengers were 
sent to Kobert by the cardinals. The king gave them 
a gracious reception ; and after consulting with his ba- 
rons, returned for answer, that he very much desired a 
good and lasting peace, either by the mediation of 
the cardinals, or by any other means. He allowed the 
open letters from the pope, which recommended peace, 
to be read in his presence, and listened to them with 
due respect. But he would not receive the sealed letters 
addressed to Ltobert Bruce governor of Scotland, alleging, 
that there might be many of his barons whose names 
were Robert Bruce, and that these barons might pro- 
bably have some share in the government. Unless, 
therefore, the lettcrs were addressed to him as king of 
Scotiand, he could not receive them without advice of his 
parliament, which he promised immediately to assemble 
on the occasion. The messengers attempted to apolo- 
gize for the omission of thie title of Kine. ‘* The holy 
church was not wont,” they said, “‘ during the depend- 
ence of a controversy, to write or say any thing which 
might be interpreted as prejudicial to the claims of 
either of the contending partics.” “ Since, then,” an- 


Spirited be-swered the king, “ my spiritual father and my holy 
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mother would not prejudice the cause of my adversary 
by bestowing on me the appellation of king during the 
dependence of the controversy, they ought not to have 
prejudiced my cause by withdrawing that appellation 
from me. [am in possession of the kingdom of Scot- 
land; all my people call mc king ; and foreign princes 
address me under that title ; but it scems that my pa- 
rents are partial to thcir English son. Had you pre- 
sumed to present letters with such an address to any 
other sovereign prince, you might perhaps have been 
answered in a harsher style ; but I reverence you as 
the messengers of the holy sce. ” 

The messengcrs, quite abashed with this reply, chan- 
ged the discourse, and requested the king that he would 
consent to a temporary cessation of hostilities ; but to 
this he declared, that he never would consent while the 
English daily invaded and plundcred his people. His 
counsellors, however, informed the messengers, that if 
the letters had been addressed to the king of Scots, the 
negociations would instantly have been opened. This 
disrespectful omission they imputed to the intrigues of 
the English at the court of Rome, hinting at the same 
time that they had received this intelligence from A- 
vignon. 

When the messengers had informed the cardinals of 
these proccedings, the latter determined to proclaim 
the papal truce in Scotland ; in which hazardous of- 

cc they employed Adam Newton, guardian of the 
monastery of Minorites at Berwick, who was charged 
with letters to the clergy of Scotland, particularly to 
the bishop of St Andrews. The monk found the king 
encamped with his army in a wood near Old Cambus, 
making preparations for assaulting Berwick. Personal 
access was denied to the king ; but the monk, in obedi- 
ence to his masters, proclaimed the trucc by the autho- 
rity of the pope. The king sent him for answer, that 
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he would listen to no bulls, till he was treated as king Scotlan 
of Scotland, and had madc himself master of Berwick. ——~— 

The poor monk, terrified at this answer, requested, 207. 
cither a safe-conduct to Berwick, or permission to pass yes 
into Scotland, and deliver his letters to the Scottishpy the ki 
clergy. Both were refused; and he was commanded 
to Icave the country without loss of time. He sct out 
for Berwick ; but in his way thither was attaeked by 
robbers, or some who pretended to be so. By them he 
was stripped and robbed ofall his parchments, together 
with his letters and instructions; the robbers also, it is 
said, tore the pope’s bull, without any regard to its 
sanctity. 208 

In 1318 King Robert proceeded in his enterprise Berwick | 
against Berwick, but resolved to employ artifice as well besieged 
as force in the reduction of it. A citizen of Berwick,pma ak 
by name Spalding, having been ill used by the governor, scots, 
meditated revenge ; and wrote a letter to a Scottish An. 131¢ 
lord, whose relation he had married, offering on a cer- 
tain night to betray the post where he kept guard. ‘ 
Thenobleman communicated this important intelligence 
totheking. ‘ You did well,” said Robert, ‘in mak- ) 
ing nie your confidant ; for if you had told this cither 
to Randolph or Douglas, you would have offended the | 
one whom you did not trust: Both of them, however, | 
shall aid you in the execution of the enterprise.” The | 
king then commanded him to repair to a certain place 7 
with a body of troops; to which place he also gave 
separate ordcrs to Douglas and Randolph to repair at 
the same hour, each with a body of troops under his 
command. The forces, thus cautiously assembled, ! 
marched to Berwick, and, assisted by Spalding, scaled 
the walls, making themselves masters of the town in @ 
few hours. ‘The garrison of the castle, perceiving that 
the number of Scots were but small, made a desperate 
sally with the men who had fled into the castle from the 
town; but, after an obstinate conflict, they were de- 
feated and driven back, chiefly by the extraordinary va- 
lour of a young knight named Sir William Keith of 
Galston.—'This happened on the 28th of March 1318. gp | 

King Robert no sooner heard of the success of hiswho inva 
forces against the town, than he hastened to lay sicge to England 
the castle of Berwick. This was soon obliged to capi- i gre 
tulate ; after which the Scots entered Northumberland,” | 
and took the castles of Wark, Harbottle, and Mitford. 
In May, thcy again invaded England, and penetrated 
into Yorkshire. In their progress they burnt the towns 
of Northallerton, Boroughbridge, Scarborough, and 
Skipton in Craven, forcing the inhabitants of Rippon to 
redcem themsclves by paying 1000 merks: after which 
they returned to Scotland with much booty; and, as an 
English historian expresses it, ‘driving their prisoners 
before them like flocks of sheep. ” 

This year the interposition of the pope was obtained 
against Robert, with a view to intimidate the Scottish | 
nation ; and the two cardinals residing in England were ; 
commanded to excommunicate Robert Bruce and his 
adherents, on account of his treatment of the messengers 
of the holy see, and his‘assault of Berwick, after a truce 90 ) 
liad been proclaimed by the papal authority.—This sen- King Kc 
tence was accordingly put in execution, though Robert bet _ 
had certainly been excommunicated once, if not oftener, ~~ e 
before. Messengers were sent from Scotland to Rome, the Pop! 
in order to procure a reversal of the sentence ; but Ed- 
ward despatched the bishop of Hereford, and Hugh 
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composed of timber, and wellroofed, having stageswith- Scotland. 
in it, and in height surpassing the wall of the town. It ——~~— 
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joiland. qd’ Espencer the Elder, to counteract this negociation, in- 
{v— forming his holiness at the same time of eertain inter- 


cepted letters whieh had been written from Avignon to 
Seotland; upon which the pope ordered all the Seots 
residing at Avignon, and all of that place who had cor- 
responded with Seotland, to be taken into eustody. 

The most remarkable transaetion of this year, how- 
ever, was the defeat and death of Edward Bruce in 
Treland; of which an account is given under the ar- 
ticle IrELAND, N° 42. His body was quartered, and 
distributed for a public speetacle over Ireland ; and his 
head was presented to Edward by John Lord Berming- 
ham the commander of the English army; in return 
for which service, he was rewarded with the title of 
earl of Louth. 

In the mean time Edward, who had summoned a 
parliament to meet at Lincoln, was obliged to prorogue 
it on account of the Seottish invasion, and to assemble 
an army at York for the defence of his country. At 
Miehaclmas it was determined, in a parliament held at 
London, that every city and town in England should 
furnish a certain proportion of men completely armed. 
Thus a considerable body of troops was soon raised ; 

| but, when they assembled at York, their party animo- 
sities and mutual distrust rose to such a height, that it 
was found necessary to send them back to their habita- 
tions. 

In 1319, Edward, having succeeded so well in his 
negoeiations with the eourt of Rome, resolved to make 
similiar attempts with other powers to the prejudice of 
the Scottish nation. Aceordingly he requested the 
count of Flanders to prohibit the Seots from entering 
his country: but to this request he received the fol- 
lowing remarkable reply: ‘‘ Flanders is the common 
| country of all men; I cannot prohibit any merchants 
211 from trafficking thither, for such prohibition would 
vare prove the ruin of my people.’ Finding himself baf- 
_fled in this attempt, the English monarch once more 
determined to have recourse to war; and with this 

1319. view commanded his army to assemble at Newcastle up- 
on Tyne, on the 24th of July 1319: but before he pro- 
ceeded, he requested the prayers of the clergy for the 
success of his expedition ; and, to render their prayers 
the more effectual, he at the same time demanded from 
them a great some of money by way of loan. 

Pau Every thing being now in readiness, the English 

a army approaehed Berwiek, whieh was commanded by 
ie Eng. Walter the steward of Scotland. ‘This nobleman had 

long apprehended an attack from the English, and had 
| taken every mcans of defence in his power. ‘The ene- 
. my, however, confiding in their numbers, made a ge- 
heral assault; but were repulsed on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, after a long and obstinate contest. Their next at- 


/ tempt was on the side towards the river. At that time 
the walls of Berwiek were of an ineonsiderable height ; 
| __ and it was proposed to bring a vessel close to them, from 


f whenee the troops might enter by a draw-bridge let 
: down from the mast. But the Scots annoyed thie as- 
| sailants so mueh, that they could not bring this vessc] 
i within the proper distance ; and at the ebb of the tide 
it grounded, and was burnt by the besieged.— The Eng- 


15 lish had then recourse to a newly invented engine which 


: . a they called a sow, but for what reason is unknown. In 
{ calleqg Many particulars it resembled the testudo arictarta of 


“0, the ancients. It appears to have been a large fabric 


was moved upon wheels, and served for the double pur- 

pose of condueting the miners to the foot of the wall, 

and armed men to the storm. This maeline was 
counteracted by one constructed by John Crab, a Fle- 

mish engineer in the Seots serviee. This was a kind of 
moveable crane, whereby great stones might be raised 

on high, and then let fall upon the enemy. The Eng- 

lish made a general assault on the quarter towards the 

sca, as well as on the land side; so that the garrison, 
exhausted by eontinual fatigue, could searce maintain 

their posts. The great engine moved on to the walls; 

and, though stones were incessantly discharged against 

it from the crane, their affeet was so small, that allhope 214 
of preserving Berwick was lost. At length a huge destroyed 
stone struet it with sueh force, that the beams gave i _ 
way, and the Seots pouring down combustibles upon it,” 
it was reduced to ashes. The English, however, still 
continued the attack. The steward, witha reserve of 

100 men, went from post to post, relieving those whio - 
were wounded or unfitfor eombat. One soldier of the 
reserve only remained with him when an alarm was 
given, that the English had burnt a barrier at the port 
called St Mary’s, possessed themselves of the draw- 
bridge, and fired the gate. The steward hastened thi- 

ther, called down the guard from the rampart, ordered 

the gate to be set open, and rushed out upon the enemy. 

A desperate combat ensued, and continued till the close 

of the day when the English commanders withdrew 

their troops. 215 

Notwithstanding this brave defence, it was evident “ho in- 
that the town could not hold out long without a speedy a aiid 
relief; and Robert could not, with any probability of -_ 
suceess, attaek the fortified camp of the English. He - 
therefore determined to make a powerful diversion in 
England, in order to oblige Edward to abandon the 
undertaking. By order of the king, 15,000 men en- 
tered England by the western marehes. They had con- 
certed a plan for carrying off the queen of England 
from her residence near York ; but being disappointed 
in this attempt, they laid waste York-shire. The arch- 
bishop of York hastily collected a numerous body of 
commons and eeclesiastics, with whom he eneountered 
the Scots at Mitton, near Boroughbridge, inthe north 216 
riding of York-shire. The English were routed; 3000 The Eng- 
were left dead on the field, and great part of those who 
fled perished in the river Swale. In this aetion 300.206 of 
ecclesiasties lost their lives. ‘Che news of this suceess- Ber wick . 
ful inroad alarmed the besiegers of Berwiek. ‘he *aised. 
barons whose estates lay to the southward remote from 
the Seotish depredations were eager for continuing the 
siege. But they were opposed by those of the north; 
who were no less eager to abandon the enterprise, and 
returnto the defenee of their own eountry. With them 
the earl of Lancaster concurred iu opinion; and under- 
standing that his favourite manor of Pontefract was ex- 
posed to the ravages of the Seots, departed with all his 
adherents. Edward, on this, drew off the remainder of 
his army, and attempted to intereept Randolph and 
Douglas ; but they eluded him, and returned in safety 
to Seotland. 

The unsueeessful event of this last attempt induced 
Edward seriously to think of peace ; and accordingiy a 
truee between the two nations was concluded on the 

3. 21st. 
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Seotland. 21st of December 1319; which interval of tranquillity 
: the Scots made use of in addressing a manifesto to the 
‘pone in justification of their cause. This was drawn 
up in a spirited manner, and made a very considerable 
alteration inthe councils of Rome. The pope, foresee- 
ing that Robert would rot be terrified into submissions, 
ordered Edward to make peace with him in the best 
manner he could. A negociation was accordingly set 
on foot, which soon terminated ineffectually; the truce 
or was not-renewed, and in 1322 a mutual invasion took 
“England a- place. The Scots penetrated into Lancashire by the 
‘gain invad- western marches; and, «aftcr plundering the eountry, 
— ol i“ returned home with an extraordinary booty ; while Ed- 
Seta by ward made great preparations for an expedition into 
the Eng- Scotland, which took place in August the same year. 
lish, In this, however, he was not attended with success. 
An. 1522. Robert had caused all the cattle to be driven off, and 
all the effects of any value to be removed from Lothian 
and the Merse: fixing his camp at Culross, on the north 
-side of the frith of Forth. His orders for removing the 
cattle were so .punctually obeyed, that according to 
common tradition, the only prey whieh fell into the 
hands of the English was a lame bull at Tranent in East 
Lothian. Edward, however, still proceeded, and pene- 
trated as far as Edinburgh, but without any hopes of 
subduing thekingdom. His provisions being consum- 
ed, many of his solditrs perished for want; and he was 
-obliged at last to retire without having seen anenenty. 
On their return, his soldiers burnt the abbeys of Holy- 
rood, Melross, Drybargh, &c. killed many of the monks, 
-and commited many sacrileges: but when they return- 
‘ed to their own country, and began again to enjoy a 
‘plentiful living, they indulged themselves in such ex- 
o1g cesses as were productive of mortal diseases ; insomuch 
Great part that, according to an English historian, almost one half 
of Fdward’s ef the great army whieh Edward had hrought from 
army de- England with him, were destroyed either by hunger or 
—_ gluttony. 

No sooner were the Engiish retired than they were 
pursued by the Scots, who laid siege to the castle of 
Norham. LTdward lay at the abbey of Biland in York- 
shire, with a body of troops advantageously posted in 
the neighbourhood. The Scots, invited, as is said, by 
some traitors about the king’s person, attempcd to sur- 
prise him; and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
‘he made his escape to York, abandoning all his baggage 
and treasure to the enemy. The English camp was 
eupposed to be accessible only by a narrow pass ; but 
Douglas undertook to force it, and Randolph present- 
219 ed himself'asa volunteer in this dangerous service under 
The Eng- his friend. Douglas. The Highlanders and men of the 
fish Octet alee climbed the precipice on which the English eamp 
ven out of stood,.and the enemy were driven out with great loss. 
their camp. The Scets pursued them to the very gates of York, 
wasted the country without controul, and returned 

home unmelested. | 
Edward, disheartened by repeated losses, agrecd to a 
cessation of arms “ with the men of Scotland who were 
engaged in.war with him.” But the king of Scotland 


2°90 ~— would not-consent to it in that form; however, he gave 
Atruce hig consent, on the proper form being employed, to 
peed which Edward now made no objection. ‘This treaty 
England Was concluded on the 30th of March 1323, and was 
Sas to endure until the 12th of June 1336. It was agreed, 
and. 


that during the continuance of it, no new fortresses 
Aa bold, 
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should be crected in Cumberland, to the north of the Scotland 
Tyne, or in the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, or -—=-— 
Dumfries; and bya very singular article it was provid- 
ed, that ‘ Bruce and the people of Scotland might pro- 
cure absolution from the pope; but in case there was 
no peace concluded before the expiration of the truce, 
that the sentence of excommunication should revive. ” 
The treaty was ratified by Robert, undcr the style of 
the king of Scotland, 7th June 1323. 

The next care ot Robert was to reconcile himself to 
the church, and to obtain from the pope the title of 
king, which had been so long denied him; and this, 
though not without great difficulty, wasat last obtained. | 
This year a son was born to tlre king of Scotland at 22 | 
Dunfermline, and named David. The court-pocts of te of 

; seat : Javid 
the time foretold, that this infant would one day rival prac 
his father’s fame, and prove victorious over the Eng- — gz9 
lish. But scarcely had this future hero come into the Edward | 
world, when a rival began to make Ins appearance. i 2 
John Baliol, the unfortunate king of Scotland, had long - , 
been dead; but left a son named Edward, beic of ligsat the co 
pretensions to the crown. The young prince had re- of Eng. © 
sided on his paternal estate in Normandy, neglected and nF | 
forgotten ; but in 1324 he was called to the court of° * | 
England, for the purpose, undoubtedly, of setting him 
up asa rival to young David [ruce, in case his father, 
now broken with fatigues, should die in a short time. 
The negociations for peace, however, still went on ; 
but the commissioners appointed for this purpese made 
little progress, by reason of demands for feudal scve- 
rcignty still made by the English. The reconciliation | 
with the church was also broken off, by reason of the = * | 
Scots keeping possession cf Berwiek. This had been f 
taken during the papal truce; and Robert thought 
proper still to lie under the sentence of excommunica- | 
tion rather than to part with such an important for- , 
tross. | 

Ia the beginning of the year 1227, Edward If. was 
deposed, and suececded by his son Edward I]. then 
in his 13th year. Hfle renewed the negcciations for ; 
peace, and ratified the truce which his father hadinade ; 
but hearing that the Scots had resolved to invade Keog- | 
land if'a peace was not immediately eoncluded, he sum- 
moned his barons to mect him in arms at Newcastle, 
and fortified York.—We are not certainly informed of ' 
the reasons which induced the Scots at this time to dis- gy» | 
regard the truce: however, it is certain, that on the poughs 
15th of June 1327, Douglas and Randolph invaded and Rad) 
Ereland by the westcrn marches, with an army of tol 
20,000 horsemen. Against them Edward {I1. led any“ y | 
army, consisting, at the lowest calculation, of 30,000 an, 152 
men, who assembled at Durham on the 13th of July. 

The Scots proceeded with the utmost cruelty, burning 
and destroying cvery thing as they went along ; and on | 
the 18th of the same month, the English discovered | 
them by the smoke and flames which maiked their | 
progress. ‘Khey marched forward in order of battle 994) 
towards the quarter where the smuke was perceived ; Edw. Hy 
but, meeting with no enemy for two days, they eon: mt 
eluded that the Scots had retired. Disencumbering joan, | 
themselves then of their heavy baggage, they resolved 
by a forced march to reach the river Tyne, and, by 
posting themselves on the north bank of that river, to 
intercept the Scots.on their return. On the ZOth of Ju- | 
ly, the cavalry having left the infantry bchind, crossed 
re 


: 
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i river at Haidon: but before the rest of the army 
~ could come up, tlic river was so swelled by sudden rains, 
that it could no longer be forded ; and thus the troops 
remained divided for several days, without any accoin- 
modation for quarters, and in the greatest want ef pro- 
visions and forage. ‘The soldicrs now began to mur- 
ogg mur; and it was resolved again to proceed southwards. 
wliged The king proclaimed a reward of lands, to the valuc of 
Hera 1002. yearly for life, to the person who should first dis- 
a cover the enemy “ on dry ground, where they might 
rethey be attacked ;” and many knights and esquires swam a- 
cross the river on this strange errand. ‘The army con- 
tinued its marcli for three days without any news of the 
Scots; but on the fourth day, certain accounts ef them 
were brought by an esquire, Thomas Rokesby: who re- 
ported, that “ the Scots had made him prisoner ; but 
that their leaders, understanding his business, had set 
him at liberty; saying, that they had remained for eight 
days on the same ground, as ignorant of the-motioens of 
the English as the English were of theirs, and that they 
were desirous and ready to-combat.”” With this man 
for their guide, the English soon came in view of the 
Scots. ‘They were advantageously posted on a rising 
ground, having the river Were in front, and their flanks 
secured by rocks and precipices. The English dis- 
mounted and advanced, hoping to allure the Scots from 
their strong post; but in vain. Edward then sent a 
herald to Randolph and Douglas, with a message in the 
style of chivalry: “ Either, ” says he, ‘ suffer me to 
pass the river, and leave me room for ranging my forces; 
or do you pass the river, and I will leave you room to 
range yours ; and thus shall we fight on equal terms. ” 
To this the Scottish commanders answered, *“* We will 
do neither. On our road hither we have burnt and 
spoiled the country ; and here we are fixed while to us 
it seems good ; and if the king of England is offended, 
let him come over and chastise us.” 

The armies continued in sight of each other for two 
days; after which the English, understanding that their 
enemies were distressed for provisions, resolved to main- 
tain a close blockade, and to reduce them by famine. 
Next day, however, they were surprised to find that the 
Scots had secretly decamped, and taken post two niles 
up the river in ground still stronger, and of more difficult 
access, amidst a-great wood. ‘The English encamped 
opposite to them near Stanhope park. At midnight 
Douglas undertook a most despcrate enterprise, resem- 
With 200 horsemen 
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) f ope approached the English camp, and entered it under 
q. the guise ofa chief commander ealling therounds. Hav- 


+ land. 
y : ing thus cluded the centinels, he passed on to the royal 
quarters, overthrew every thing that opposed him, and 
; furiously assaulted the king’s tent. The domestics of 
| Edward desperately defended theirmaster ; and his chap- 
| lain, with many others of his household, were slain. 

The king himself, however, escaped; and Douglas, dis- 

appointed of his prey, rushed through the eneiny, and 
; cifeeted a retreat with inconsiderable loss.—The follow- 
: ing day, the English learned from a prisoner, that or- 
ders had been issued in the Scottish canp for all men 
to hold themselves in readiness that evening to follow 
the banner of Douglas: on which, apprehending an at- 
taek in the night, they prepared for battle, lighting 
great fires, and keeping a strict watch; but in the morn- 
apg, they were informed by two trumpcters whom they. 
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had taken prisoners, that the Scots had decamped be- Scotland. 


fore midnight, and were returning to their own coun-“— 
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y. This report could scarcely be credited, and the 7, °c), 


army remained for some hours in order of battle ; but decamp, 
at Iength some scouts having crossed .the-river, return-and return 
ed with certain intelligence that the Scottish camp waste their 
tetally deserted : which when the young king of Eng- 
land was certainly informed of, he is said to have burst 
into tears. Every preparation had been made by him 
for opposing an cnemy, and auxiliaries had even becn 
procured at a most enormous expense at Hainault. 
These auxiliaries consisted of heavy-armed cavalry ; ard 
they were nowso much worn out, that they could scarce- 
ly move. Their horses were all dead, or had become 
unserviceable, in a campaign of three weeks ; so that 
they were obliged to procure horses to convey thems 
selves to the south of England. Edward having rested 
at Durham for-seme days, marched to ¥erk, where he 
disbanded hisarmy. Barbour, a Scots historian, relates, 
that there wasa morass in the rear of the Scottish camp, 
which he calls the two-mile morass ; that the Scots made 
a way ever it with brushwood, removing it as they went 
along, that the English might not pursuc them by the 
same way. The English histories are filled with de- 
scriptions of the strange appearance of the deserted 
camp of the Scots. They found there a number of skins 
stretched between stakes, which served for kettles to 
boil their meat ; and for bread, cach soldier carried a- 
long with kim-a bag of oatmeal, of which he made 
cakes, toasting them upon thin iron plates, which are 
supposed to have been part of their armour. 

On the return of Douglas and Randolph, the king 
led his army against the eastern borders, and besieg- 
ed the castle of Norham. But in 1328, Edward, 
wearied out with continual losses and disappointments, 
consented to a perpetual peace between the two king- , 
doms on the following conditions. 1. The stone on The tre. 
which the kings of Scotland were wont to sit at the time of North- 
of their coronation shall berestoredtothe Scots. 2. Thezmptom 
king of England engages to employ his good offices at 
the papal court for obtaining a revocation-of all spiri- 
tual processes depending before the holy see against the 
king of Scots, or against his kingdom or subjects. 3. For 
these causes, and in order-to make reparation forthe ra- 
vages committed in England by the Scots, the king of 
Scots shall pay 30,000 merks to the king of England. 
4. Restitution shall be made of the possessious belong- 
ing te ecclesiastics in either kingdom, whereof they may 
have been deprived during the war. 5. But there shall 
not beany restitution made of inheritances whieh have 
fallen into the hands of the king of England or of the 
ling of Scots, by reason of the war between the two 
nations, or through the forfeiture of former possessors. 
6. Johanna, sister of the king of England, shall be giv- 
en in marriage to David, the son and heir to the king 
of Scots. 7. The king of Scots shall provide the prin- 
cess Johanna ina jointure of 20002. yearly, secured on 
lands and rents, according to a reasonable e-timation. 
8. If cither of the parties shall fail in performing these 
conditions, he shall pay 2000: pounds of silver to the 
papal treasury. The marriage of the infant prince was 
celebrated on the 12th of July 1328. 99 

On the 7th of June 1329 died, Robert Bruce, un- King Ro- 
questionably the greatest of all the Scottish monarchs, bert dies. 
His death seems to have been oceasioned by the exces-“™ 14% 
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Sectland. sive fatigues of military service; and his disease, called 
yy by the historians of those times a leprosy, was probably 
an inveterate scurvy, oceasioned by his way of living. 
He died at the age of 55. He was married to Isabella, 
daughter of Donald the tenth earl of Marr; by whom 
he had a daughter named Margery, married to Walter 
the steward of Scotland; whose husband died in i326. 
Thesecond wife of Robert was Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Aymer de Burgh earl of Ulster. By her he hada 
son, David II.; a daughter named Margaret, married 
to William earl of Sutherland; another, named Matil- 
da, married to an esquire named Thomas Isaac; and 
Elizabeth, married to Sir Walter Oliphant of Gask. 
He had also a natural son named Robert. 

That King Robert I. was a man of unquestionable 
virtue and humanity, as well as unequalled in the know- 
ledge of the military art, must be evident from many 
particularsalready related. ‘The only questionable part 
of hischaracter is hissevere punishment of a conspiracy 
formed against him in the vear 1320; a relation of 
which, to avoid interrupting our detail of more im- 
portant matters, we have deferred till now.—The chief 
of the conspirators were William de Soulis, whose an- 
eestor had been a candidate for the crown of Scotland; 
the countess of Strathern, and some other persons of 
high rank. The countess discovered the plot; after 
which Soulis confessed the whole, and was punished 
with perpetual imprisonment ; as well as the countess, 
notwithstanding her having made the discovery. Gil- 
bert de Malyerb and John de Logie, both knights, 
and Richard Brown an esquire, were put to death as 
traitors : but the person most lamented was Sir David 
de Brechin, for his bravery styled the flower of chivalry. 
He was nephew to the king, and served with great re- 
putation against the Saracens. Tolimthe conspirators, 
after having exacted an oath of secrecy, revealed their 
designs. He condemned their undertaking, and refused 
to share in it; but did not discover it, on aceount of 
the oath he had taken. Yet for this concealment he 
was tried as a traitor, condemned and executed, with- 
out regard to his personal merit or his relationship to 
the king. The conspirators were tried before the par- 
liament at Scone in 1320; and this session, in whichso 
much blood was shed, waslong remembered by the peo- 
ple under the name of the black parliament. Whether 
there was any thing real in this conspiracy, or whether 
the king only made use of this pretence to rid himself 
of such as were obnoxious to him, cannot now be 
known with certainty. 

The reign of Robert Bruce is distinguished by great 
cotland at A ; - 
thedeath efforts, and occasioned considerable changes both in 
ef Robert]. property and in power, though itis treated by historians 
rather as a period of romantic adventures, than as an 
age of uncommon revolutions. However few and un- 
important were his first supporters when he set outfor 
Scone, he was crowned with the applause of an indig- 
nant people. His suecesses, when he began to try his 
skilland valour against such gallant soldiers as the Eng- 
lish, were not equal either to his views or lis expecta- 
tions. It was the battle of Bannockburn that decided 
the fateof Bruce, and secured the independenceof Scot- 
land. After many conflicts of varioussuccess, the Eng- 
_lish government was induced to acknowledge the regal 
title of Bruce and the independence of the Scottish na- 
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The revolution that took place when the Saxon race Scotland 
of kings ascended the throne of Scotland, was scarcely —=-— 


greater than the changes which happened under the 
great restorer of the Scottish monarchy. Some of the 
most eminent families in North Britain fell before the 


fortune of Bruce, and forfeited their all to his offended ° 


laws. Many subordinate barons, wlio owed fealty to 
those unfortunate families, rose on their ruined estates, 
and thus ceased to be vassals to superior lords. Someof 
tne greatest offices, which had been hereditary in those 
eminent houses, passed, with large possessions, into new 
families, and raised them to unwonted greatness. It is 
not perhaps too mucli to say, when we assert, that one 
half of the forfeited lands of Scotland were conferred 
on new proplietors, who gave a different vast to the po- 
pulation of a mixed people. It was the fault of Bruce, 
that he sometimes sacrificed his policy to his gratitude; 
but, much as the gratitude or munificence of that great 
prince bestowed on those who had fought by his side in 
many a conflict, he attempted not to deprive those who 
were innoxious to lawoftheir possessions. Yet we have 
been told, that, in order to check the growing power 
of his nobles, he summoned them to show by what right 
they held their lands; and that, in reply to this inquiry, 
they drew their swords, and exclaimed, “ By these we 
acquired our lands, and with these we will defend 
them.” This brilliant passage, which has made sucha 
figure in the fabulous history of those times, and has 
been brought forward by the rhetoricians of the present 
day as a beautiful instance of the effect of passion in in- 
verting the usual order of words, appears to have little 
foundation im historic truth. We have no example of 
any man in Scotland claiming lands by right of con- 
quest ; and, during the reigns of Bruce and his son Da- 
vid, there was no other right to lands, except ancient 
possession, or the grant of the king. * 


As the accession of Robert Bruce forms a new and ™275's 


brilliant era in the history of Scotland, it may be proper, 
before we proceed in vur narration, to take a general 
view of the state of manners in North Britain during 
the interval that elapsed from the 11th to the 4th 
century. In this inquiry, we must carefully distinguish 
between the Gaelic and English inhabitants of Scot- 
land. The former were the most numerous during the 
whole of this period. The government was administer- 
ed by Scoto-Saxon kings, on Anglo-Norman principles, 
with the assistance of Anglo-Saxon barons. To these 
sources must betracedthe maxims of the governors and 
the customs ofthe governed. Chivalry, with its notions 
and pursuits, was nosooner introduced into England by 
the Normans, than it was adopted bythe Scoto-Saxon. 
inhabitants of North Britain. Before the reign of Mal- 
colm LV. it had become a sort of maxiin, that a prince 
could scarcely be considered asa king before he hiad re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood; and before the acces- 
sionof Alexander ITI. thismaxim was cofully establish- 
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ed, that it was deemed unfit, or perhaps unlawful, ta. 


crown their sovereign before he had been knighted. 
The barons, in this respect, followed the example of 
their sovereigns, by seeking knighthood, at the peril of 
life, through many a blaody field. Thus chivalry, 
which had been unknown in Celtic Scotland, was fully 
established before the time of Robert Bruce; and ar- 
morial bearings were universally worn by the nobility. 
Ecfore the conclusion of this period, the Scottish bi- 
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ed to pray for the soul of the giver. The sateenerge- Scotland. 


otland. shops quartered the arms of their families, with the 
'—-— badges of their sees; but the establishment of heralds, 


with a lord-lyon at their head, is of a much more mo- 
dern date. 

The mode of living, the virtues, the vices, of the 
ordinary classes of people, both in South and North 
Britain, were nearly the same, as they were of the same 
extraction. ‘The manners of the nobles were warlike, 
and their diversions were analogous to their manners. 
Of these, tournaments were the most splendid ; hunt- 
ing and hawking, the most frequent amusenients. The 
kings were the great hunters, in imitation of the Nor- 
man sovereigns of England; and they had in every 
county a vast forest, with a castle for the enjoyment of 
their favourite sport. Attached to every forest there 
was a forester, whose duty it was to take care of the 
game. The bishops and barons had also their forestersy 
with similar powers. The king had his falconer ; an 
office which, like that of steward and some others, 
gave a surname to one of the principal families of 
Scotland. 

Of the doniestic pastimes of those rustic ages, there 
are but few notices. When David led his army to the 
battle of the Standard (see N° 92.), his varied people 
were amused by gestures, dancings, and buffoons. The 
amusements of the same classes of people, in the two 
kingdoms, were pretty much the same during those 
congenial ages. As the English kings had their min- 
strels, so the Scottish kings had their harpers and their 
trumpeters. 

The education of such a people was similar to their 
manners. As early as the reign of David I. public 
sehools seem to have existed in the principal towns of 
North Britain. The monks, who were ambitious of 
engrossing the education of the youth, obtained grants 
of the principal seminaries ; and the children of the 
most honourable parents were educated in the mona- 
steries. The abbots had sufficient liberality to encou- 
rage the studies of the monks, in order to qualify them 
for becoming the instructors of youth. 

It may be easily supposed, that the speech of the in- 
habitants derived a tinge from that of their masters, who 
were not always natives of North Britain. At the be- 
ginning of the present period, the universal language of 
Scotland, if we except the district of Lothian, was Gae- 
lic; but, towards the end of this period, the language 
was considerably changed, especially in the southern 
districts, where it was much the same as that spoken 
in South Britain in the 11th and 12th centuries. 

The manners which were most remarkable, and at- 
tended with the most lasting effects, were produced by 
that religious zeal which prevailed among all ranks of 
men, from the highest to the lowest. All were active 
to endow or to enrich a monastery, according to their 
circumstances ; and many persons of rank were studious 
to be received into the fraternity of some ecclesiastical 
community. It was thought an object of great conse- 
quence to be buried in the consecrated ground of some 
religious house ; and, to obtain this end, many lands 
and other property were bestowed upon the monks. 
Every monastery had its roll of benefactors, and many 
a heart beat with desire to be added to the sacred list. 
Feasts were made, and masses said, for the souls of those 
persons who had made the largest donations to the 
monks; and particular monks were sometimes maintain- 
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tic principle, which induced the people of that religious <—~-—" 


age to build chapels and erect churches, prompted them 
to found magnificent cathedrals, and to delight in the 
parade of splendid worship. The age was warlike as 
well as religious. The dignified cletgy did not scrup!e 
to put on armour with their cassocks. The bishops and 
abbots, as well as the barons, had their esquires and 
armour-bearers, whom they rewarded with lands. 

In the wars of these times, defensive armour was not 
commonly worn by the Scottish soldiers. ‘The people 
retained the weapons of their ancestors, and their only 
defence was a buckler or target of eather. Their chief 
offensive weapons were, a spear of enormous length, 
and swords of unskilful workmanship. Their nien-at- 
acms, or cavalry, were accoutred like the same class of 
soldiers in England, as they were the descendants of 
Englishmen. 

After the death of Robert, the administration was as- 
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sumed by Randolph, in consequence of an act passed in appointed 


1318, by which he was appointed regent in case of the 
king’s death. In his new character he behaved himself 
in a most exemplary manner ; and by impartially dis- 
charging the duties of his station, and rigidly admini- 
stering justice, he secured the public tranquillity in the 
most perfect manner. A severe exercise of justice was 
now rendered indispensable. During a long course of 
war, the common people had been accustomed to plun- 
der and bloodshed ; and having now no English ene- 
mies to employ them, they robbed and murdered one 
another. ‘The methods by which Randolph repressed 
these crimes were much the same with those which have 
been adopted in latter times; for he made the counties 
liable for the several robberies committed within their 
bounds. He even ordered the farmers and labourers 
not to liouse the tools employed by them in agriculture 
during the night-time, that the sheriff’s officers might 
be the more vigilant in securing them. He gave orders 
for severely punishing all vagabonds, and obliged them 
to work for their livelihood ; making proclamation, that 
no man should be admitted into a town or borough who 
could not earn his bread by his labour. These regula- 
tions were attended with the most salutary effects. A 
fellow who had secreted his own plough-irons, pretend- 
ing that they were stolen, being detected by the sheriff’s 
officers, was instantly hanged. A certain man having 
killed a priest, went to Rome, and obtained absolution 
from the pope ; after which he boldly returned to Scot- 
land. Randolph ordered him to be tried, and, on his 
conviction, to be executed: ** Because,” said he, “ al- 
though the pope may grant absolution frem the spiritual 
consequences of sin, he cannot screen offenders from 
civil punishment.” 
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King Robert, just before his death, had desired that Douglas 
liis heart might be deposited in our Saviour’s sepulehre ‘ets cut fer 


at Jerusalem; and on this errand the great commander 
Douglas was employed, who set sail in June 1330 with 
a numerous and splendid retinue. Heanchored off Sluys 
in Flanders, the great emporium of the Low Countries, 
where he expected to find companions in his pilgri- 
mage; but learning that Alphonso XI. the young king 
of Leon and Castile, was engaged in a war with Osymn 
the Moor, he could not resist the temptation of fighting 
against the enemies of Christianity. He met with an 
honourable reception at the court of Spain, and readily 
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obtained leave to enter into what was thought the com- 
The Spaniards first came in 
sight of the enemy near Theba, a castle on the fron- 
tiers of Andalusia, towards the kingdom: of Granada. 
The Moors were defeated ; but Douglas giving way to 
his impetuous valour, pursued the: enemy too eagerly, 
and throwing among them the casket which centained 
the heart of his sover eign, cried out, ‘* Now pass thou 
onward as thou wert wont; Douglas will follow thee 
or dic.” The fugitives rallied and surrounded Doug- 
las; who, witha few of his followers, were killed in at- 


tempting to rescue Sir Walter St Clair of Roslin. His - 


body was breught back to Scotland, and interred in 
the churcli of Douglas. Elis countrymen perpetuated 
his memory by bestowing upon him the epithet of the 
He was one of the greatest 
commanders of the age; and is said to have been en- 
gaged in 70 battles, 57 of which he gained, and was 
defeated in 13.—Of him it is reported, that mecting 
with an officer at the court of Alphonso, who had his 
face quite disfigured with scars, the latter said to him, 
‘¢ It astonishes me, that you, wlio are said to.have scen 
so much service, should have no marks of wounds on 
your face.”” ‘ Thank heaven,” answered Douglas, 
‘¢ J had always an arm to protect my face. ” 

In 1331, Edward. Baliol began to renew his preten- 
sions to.the crown of Scotland, about the same time 
that David II. and his consort Johanna were crowned 
at Scone; which ceremony was performed on the 24th 
of November. Some historians relate, that he was ex- 
cited to. this attempt by one Twynham Lowrison, a 
person who had been excommunicated for refusing to 
do penance for adultery, and afterwards was obliged to 
fly on account of lis having way-laid the official, beaten 
him, and extorted. a sun of money. from him.. But 
however this be, it is certain, that in this year dif- 
ferences began to,arise with England, on the following 
account. It had been provided by an article of the 


treaty of Northampton, that ‘ Thomas Lord Wake of Scotland 


Ledel, Henry de Beaumont, called earl of Buchan, and 
Henry de Percy, should be restored to their estates, 
of which the king of Scots, by reason of the war be- 
tween the two nations, had taken possession.” This 
article had been executed with respect to Percy, but 
not to the other two; and though Edward had repeat- 
edly complained of this neglect, he could not obtain 
any satisfaction. (G) 

The disinherited barons now resolved to invade Scot: 
land, though their force consisted of no more than 3000 
infantry, and 400 men at arms. 
permit them to enter Seotland by tlie usual way, as he 
himself did not yet choose openly to take part in their 
quarrel. For this reason they were obliged to take 
shipping, and landed at a place called Ravenshare, Ra- 
venspur, or Ravensburgh, at the mouth of the Humber. 
Randolph, having: intelligence of the English prepara- 
tions, had marched an army to-the frontiers of Kast Lo- 
thian; but, being afterwards informecd.of the naval ar- 

mament, le marched northwards ; but died at Mussel- 
burgh, six.miles east of Edinburgh, on the 20th of July 
1332. With. him died. the glory of Scotland. ‘The 
earl of Marr, a man whose enly merit consisted in his 
being related to the royal family, was chosen.to sucgeed', 
lim in the regency.—Edward, in the mean time, fell 
on a most curious expedient to show the justice of his 
cause. In March 1332, he had published a prohibition 
for any person to infringe the treaty of Northampton. 
The disinherited lords had been suffered to embark, 
expressly for the purpose of invading Scotland, after 
this prohibition was published. After they were gone, 
Hlenry de Percy was empowered. to punish those who 
should presume to array tliemselves in contempt of his 
prohibition ; ; and because he understood that the Scots 
were arming in order to repel those imvaders whom 


Edward had indirectly sent against them, he empower-- 


ed Henry de Percy to arm against them. 


Edward would not. 


Ld 
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(Gc) As this is-an important period of history, we shall transcribe the opinion of Lord Ilailes concerning the 
causes of this strauge delay of executing an article seemingly of little importance where a nation was concern~ 


cd. 


‘* By the treaty of Northampton (says he), all the claims of the Euglish barons to mheritances in Scotland: 


were disregarded, excepting those of Henry de Percy, Thomas Lord. Wake of Ledel, and. Henry de Beaumont.. 
Percy procured ont sc tpg but the others did uot. | 

‘«“ Henry de Beaumont, in the reign. of Edward.II. had associated himself with the nobility against the D’Es- 
pensers, and on that.account had suffered 1 imprisonn nent and.exile. Ue aided Queen Isabella in the invasion 
which proved the cause of the deposition, captivity, and death of her husband. Although, under. the admini- 
stration of Mortimer, he had obtained a share in the partition of the spoils of the D’Espensers, he. persisted in: 
opposing the measures of the new favourite ;, and althougl: his own interests were secured by the treaty of 
Northampton, he boldly exclaimed against the injustice done to: the other barons by that treaty. He joined: 
the princes of the blood-royal in their attempt to rescue the young king from the hands of Isabella and her: 
minion, and place him in their own ; and, on the failure of that ill-advised conspiracy, he again took refuge in 
foreign parts.. It appears that Lord Wake, having followed the political opinions of Henry de Beaumont, was: 
involved in like calamities and disgrace. While the queen dowager and Mortimer retained their influence, the 
claims of those two barons were altogether overlooked : But within 48 hours after the execution of Mortimer,. 
a peremptory demand was made by Edward. III. to have their inheritance restored. 

‘* The demand: was unexpected and. alarming. . Made at the very moment of tlie fall of Isabella and Mor- 
timer, and in behalf of men who had loudly protested against the treaty of Northampton, it indicated a total and: 
perilous change in the system of the English.. 

« Randolph, of late years, had beheld extraordinary vicissitudes in England:. The D'Espensers alternately per- 
secuted and triumphant, and at length abased in the dust: The fugitive Mortimer elevated to supreme authority, 
victorious over the princes:of the blood-royal, and then dragged to a gibbet. Hence it was natural for Randolph: 
to wish, and even to look, for some.new reyalution, which might prove more favourable to the —_ whi 

eanwhile;. 
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otland. On the 3ist of July, Edward Baliol and his associ- were killed; among whom were Donald earl of Marr, Scotland. 
—~v— ates landed in the neighbourhood of Kinghorn, on the author of the whole catastrophe; Thomas earl of Mo- ~~~ 


ae Forth ; routed the earl of Fife, who opposedthem; and ray, Murdoch earl of Menteith, Robert earl of Carrick, 
jgat_ marched next day to Dunfermline. Having then or- Alexander Fraser, and Robert Bruce. The slaughter 
nghorn, dered his fleet to wait for him at the mouth of the -of the infantry and of the men at arms was very great ; 


| defeats Tay, he proceeded northwards, and encamped on the 
Scots: Miller’s acre at Forteviot, with the river Earn in front. 


Nothing, however, could be more dangerous than his 


‘present situation, and his destruction seemed to be in- 


evitable. The earl of Marr was encamped with a nu- 
merous army on the opposite bank of the river Earn, 
in the neighbourhood of Duplin; and another, nearly 
as numerous, had advanced from the south, through the 
Lothians and Stirlingshire, and fixed its quarters at 
Auchterarder, eight miles to the west of Forteviot. 
Historians differ as to the number of the two armies. 
Fordun says, that the regent had with him 30,000 
men, and the earl of March as many; and that Baliol 
had between 500 and 600 men at arms; that is, horse- 
men completely armed. Hemingford reckons each of 
the Scots armies at 40,000, and Baliol’s at 500 armed 
men. Knyghton says, that Baliol, when he landed in 
Fife, had 300 armed men, and 3000 more of different 
sorts ; . he had in all only 2500 men in his camp 
at Earn. In this desperate situation, the English general 
formed a design of attacking the Scots in their camp. 
They were directed to a ford by Andrew Murray of 
Tullibardine. The Scots kept no watch, but abandon- 
ed themselves to intemperance and riotous mirth; while 
their enemies, led by Alexander Moubray, crossed the 
river at midnight. They ascended a rising ground, 
came unperceived on the right flank of the Scottish ar- 
my, and made a dreadful slaughter. At the first at- 
tack, young Randolph hastened with 300 men at arms 
to oppose the enemy ; and being seconded by Murdoch 
earl of Menteith, Alexander Fraser, and Robert Bruce 
natural son to the late king, he gave a check to the 
English, and maintained the combat on equal terms. 
But now the regent himself, along with the whole mul- 
titude, rushed forward to battle without the least order: 
so that while the hindmost pressed on, the foremost were 
thrown down, trodden upon, andsuffocated. Theslaugh- 
ter lasted many hours, and the remains of this vast ar- 
my were utterly dispersed. Many men of eminence 


the most probable accounts make it 2000 men at arms, 
and upwards of 13,000 common soldiers. The loss of 
the linglish was inconsiderable. 
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The day after this victory, Baliol took possession of Farther 
Perth ; and, apprehending an attack from the earl of Success of 


March, caused the ditch to be cleared, and the town 
to be fortified with pallisadoes. The first information 
which the earl received of this dreadful defeat was 
from a common soldier, who fied from the place mor- 
tally wounded. When this poor wretch came up, he 
had time to do no more than to s:ow Ins wounds; af- 
ter which he fell down, and expired. On his arrival at 
the field of battle, he found a dreadful confirmation of 
the intelligence given by the soldier; but instead of 
taking his measures with any prudence, he and his men 
hurried on to Perth, actuated only by a blind im- 
pulse to revenge. At first they designed to assault 


the place; but their hearts failing them, they next 


determined to reduce it by famine. This, however, 
could not be done unless the Scots were masters at sea. 
John Crabb, the Flemish engineer, (who had distin- 
guished himself by destroying the famous engine called 
the sow at the siege of Berwick), had continued for 
many years to annoy the English on the eastern coasts. 
After the blockade of Perth was formed, he came 
with ten vessels to the mouth of the Tay, where the 
English fleet was, and took the ship belonging to Hen- 
ry de Beaumont ; vut soon after, all his ten vessels were 


Baliol. 
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burnt by the English in a general engagement. Af-Heis _ 
ter this the blockade of Perth was raised; the earl ofcrowned 


March disbanded his army, and. Edward Bualiol was 
crowned king of Scotland at Scone, on the 24th of 
September 1332. 

The new monarch was no sooner put im possession 
of the kingdom, than he left Perth in the hands of the 
earl of Fife, while he himself repaired to the southern 
parts of the kingdom. 
was far from being extinguished. Baliol was scarcely 
gone, when the town of Perth was surprised, and its 


fortifications: 


A 


Meanwhile, with great reason and good policy, he delayed the restitution of the inheritances claimed under the 


treaty of Northampton, in behalf of the avowed opposers of that treaty. | 
‘ “Besides, it was necessary for Randolph to be assured that the English, while they urged the performance 
of one article of that treaty, did, on their part, sincerely purpose to perform its more important articles, by 


continuing to acknowledge the succession in the house of 


‘¢ Of this, however, there was much reason to. doubt. ; kin 
into. England, with permission.to reside there during a whole 


tection, and had granted him a passport to come 1 
year, (10th October 1330). 


Bruce, and the independency of the Scottish nation. 
lor the English king had taken Baliol under his pro- 


These things had no friendly or pacific appearance. 


‘¢ Be this as it will, the event too fatally justified the apprehensions of Randolph ;. for, while Edward IIT. 
was demanding restitution of the estates reserved by the treaty of Northampton, his subjects were arming in 


violation of that treaty. 
‘¢ It is remarkable, that, 
tion of the disinherited barons. His words are, 


de regno nostro, et alii (meaning Baliol and his attendants), 
Regem Scotorum, initain et confirmatam infringere machinantes, 


indies faciunt, et, per marchais regni nostri, dictam terram Scotia, ¢ nau 
And yet, on the 22d April following, he demanded restitution of the 


inheritance of Lord Wake, one of the barons in arms ;” Ferdera, tom. iv. p. 518, 


sniendunt ;’ Fadera, tom. iv. p. 511. 


on the 24th March. 1331-2, Edward appears to have known of the hostile associa- 
‘ Quia ex relatu:accepimus plurimorum, quod diversi homines 


pacem inter nos, et Robertum: de Brus, nuper 
diversas congregationes hominum ad arma 
ad eam modo guerrino impugnandum, ingredé 


But the party of King David 


king of 
Seotlands 
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Scotland. fortifications razed, by James Fraser, Simon Fraser, 
beey——— and Robert Keith. The earl of Fife was made pri- 
soner, with his family and vassals. Andrew Murray 
of Tullibardine, who had directed the English to a ford 
on the river Earn, was put to death as a traitor. Such 
of the Scots as still aditered to the interest of their 
infaut prince, chose Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell 
regent. He was a brave and active man, but had not 
as yet sufficient force to attempt any thing consider- 
able. 

In the mean time, Balol behaved in a most scanda- 
lous manner. At Roxburgh, he made a solemn sur- 
render of the liberties of Scotland ; acknowledged Ed- 
ward for hus liege-lord ; and, as if this had not been suf: 
ficient, he became bound to put him in possession of the 
town, castle, and turritory of Berwick, and of other 
lands on the marches, extending in all to the yearly va- 
lue of 2000/. ‘‘ on account,” as the instrument bears, 
‘+ of the great honour and emoluments which we have 
procured through the szvfferance of our lord the king, 
and by the powerful and acceptable aid which we have 
received from his good subjects.” He also profiered 
to marry the princess Johanna, whom he considered as 
only betrothed to David Bruce, and to add 500/. to 
her jointure; and this under the penalty of 10,000. 
tv be appropriated as a portion to the young lady, or 
otherwise disposed of for her behoof. He further en- 
gaged to provide for the maintenance of David Bruce 
as the king of England should advise; and, lastly, he 
became bound to serve Edward in all his wars, except- 
ing in England, Wales, and Ireland, for the space of a 
year together, with 200 men at arms, and all at his 
own charges ; and he bound his successors to perform 
the hke service with 100 men at arms. But afterwards 
Edward having engaged to maintain him on the throne 
of Scotland, Baliol bound himself to serve him in all 
his wars whatever. 

Though the greatest part of the nation submitted to 
this shameful treaty, it roused the indignation of those 
who wished well to the liberties of their country. 
John, the second son of Randolph, now earl of Moray 
by the death of his brother ; Archibald, the youngest 
brother of the renowned Douglas; together with Si- 
mon Fraser, assembled a body of horsemen at Moffat 

o4g mm Annandale; and, suddenly traversing the country, 
Baliol sur- assaulted Baliol unexpectedly at Annan. His brother 
prised and Henry made a gallant resistance for some time; but 
driven out was at last overpowered by numbers and killed, to- 
of Scotland. ‘ Seating : 

gether with several other persons of distinction. Baliol 
himself escaped almost naked, with scarcely a single at- 
tendant, and fled to England. After his departure, 
the Scots began to make depredations on the English 
frontiers. Ldward issued a proclamation, in which he 
solemnly averred, that the Scots, by their hostile de- 
predaticns, had violated the peace of Northampton. 
Baliol, in the mean time, being joined by some English 
barons, returned to Scotland ; took and burnt a castle 
where Robert de Colville commanded ; and, establish- 
ing his quarters in the neighbourhood of Roxburgh, 
began to make preparations for besieging Berwick. Just 
after his arrival, Archibald Douglas, with 3000 men, 
Anvaded England by the western marches, plundered 
‘the country, and carried off much booty ; in revenge 
for which, Sir Anthony de Lucy made an inroad into 
Scotland, defeated and took prisoner Sir William Dou- 
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glas, celebrated in history by the appellation of the Scotlan 
knight of Liddesdale, whom Edward caused to be put in‘ 
irons. About the same time, Sir Andrew Murray the 
regent attacked Baliol, with a view to discomfit him 
before the reiaforcements which he expected out of  o4s | 
England could arrive. A sharp conflict ensued at Rox- The Sco: 
burgh, in which the regent, attempting to rescue a sol- tegentde.| 
dier, was taken prisoner: and thus Scotland was at nt 
once deprived of its two ablest commanders. ou | 

Archibald Douglas was now declared regent ; and 
L-dward prepared to invade Scotland, in order to take 
vengeance on its inhabitants, as he said, for the wrongs 
they had done, and to seek such redress as might seem 
good to himself. He ordered possession to be taken 
of the isle of Man in his own name; and soon after 
inade it over to Sir William de Montague, who had 
some claim of inheritance in it. The chief design of 
Edward in this expedition, however, was to obtain pos- 
session of the town of Berwick, which had been already = 944 | 
ceded to him by Baliol. This appeared to the Scots a Berwick | 
place of no less importance than it did to Edward ; and besieged |. 
therefore they took all the precautions in their powery.¢ Eng: § 
to prevent the loss of it. The earl of March was ap- 
pointed to command the castle, and Sir William Keith 
the town. ‘The Scots made an obstinate defence; yet 
it was evident that they must soon have yielded if they 
had not been relieved. At length the regent, with a 
numerous army, appeared in the neighbourhood. He 
endeavoured to convey succours into the town, or to 
provoke the enemy to quit the advantage of the ground, 
and engage in battle. But all his efforts were in vain; 
the English obstructed every passage, and stood on the 
defensive. 945 

The regent then entered Northumberland, wasted the The Scot: 
country, and even assaulted Bamborough-castle, whereimvade | 
Philippa the young queen of England had her residence. or id 
He fondly imagined that Edward IIL. would have aban-yain, 
doned the siege of Berwick, after the example of his 
father, in circumstances not dissimilar. Edward, how- 
ever, persevered in his enterprise. 

During a gencral assault, the town was set on fire, 
and in a great measure consumed. The inhabitants ha- 
ving experienced the evils of a siege, and dreading the 
greater evils of a storm, implored the earl of March and 
Sir Wiliam Keith to seek terms of capitulation. A 
truce was obtained ; and it was agreed, that the town 
and castle should be delivered up on terms fair and 
honourable, unless succours arrived before the hour of 
vespers on the 19th July. 

By the treaty, Sir William Keith was permitted to 946 ‘| 
have an interview with the regent. He found him The Scot! 
with his army in Northumberland ; urged the necessity tes0lve © 

: : . i come to 4 
of his return; and showed him, that Berwick, if not engame | 
instantly relieved, was lost for ever. Persuaded by hisment. | 
importunities, the regent resolved to combat the Eng- 
lish, and either to save Berwick or lose the kingdom. 

On the afternoon of the 19th of July, the regent pre- 
pared for battle. He divided his army into four bo- 
dies. The first was led by John earl of Moray, the son 
of Randolph ; but as he was young and inexperienced 
in war, James and Simon Fraser, soldiers of approv- 
ed reputation, were joined with him in the command. 
The second body was led by the steward of Scotland, 

a youth of 16, under the inspection of his uncle Sir 
James Stewart of Rosyth. The third body was led 


by } 


| 
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by the regent himself, having with him the earl of 
Carrick and other barons of eminence. The fourth 
body, or reserve, appears to have been led by Hugh 
earl of Ross. 

The numbers of the Scottish army on that day are 
variously reported by historians. The continuator of 
Hemingford, an author of that age, and Knyghton, 
who lived in the succeeding age, ascertain their num- 
bers with more precision than is generally required in 
historical facts. 

The continuator of Hemingford minutely records 
the numbers and arrangement of the Scottish army. 
He says, that, besides earls and other lords or great 
barons, there were 55 knights, 1100 men at arms, and 
13,500 of the commons lightly armed, amounting in 
all to 14,655. 

With him Knyghton. appears to concur, when his 
narrative is cleared from the errors of ignorant or care- 
less transcribers. 

It is probable, however, that the servants who tended 
the horses of persons of distinction and of the men at 
arms, and the useless followers of the camp, were more 
numerous than the actual combatants. 

The English were advantageously posted on a rising 
ground at Halidon, with a marshy hollow in their 
front. Of their particular disposition we are not in- 
formed, farther than that Baliol had the command of 
one of the wings. 

It had been provided by the treaty of capitulation, 
‘* That Berwick should be considered as relieved, in 
case 200 men at arms forced their passage into the 
town.” This the Scottish men at arms attempted; 
but Edward, aware of their purpose, opposed them in 
person, and repulsed them with great slaughter. The 
Scottish army rushed on to a general attack ; but they 
had to descend into the marshy hollow before mount- 
ing the eminences of Halidon. After having struggled 
with the difficulties of the ground, and after having 
been incessantly galled by the English archers, they 
reached the enemy. Although fatigued and disorder- 
ed in their ranks, they fought as it became men who 
had conquered under the banners of Robert Bruce. 
The English, with equal valour, had great advantages 
of situation, and were better disciplined than their an- 
tagonists. The earl of Ross led the reserve to attack 
in flank that wing where Baliol commanded ; but he 
was repulsed and slain. ‘There fell with him Kenneth 
earl of Sutherland, and Murdoch earl of Menteith. 

In other parts of the field, the events were equally. 
disastrous. The regent received a mortal wound, and 
the Scots everywhere gave way. In the field, and 
during a pursuit for many miles, the number of slain 


_ and prisoners was so great, that few of the Scottish. 


army escaped. 

Besides the earls of Ross, Sutherland, and Men- 
teith, there were among the slain Malcolm ear! of Le- 
nox, an aged baron ; he had been one of the foremost 
to repair to the standard-of Robert Bruce, and_ his 
last exertions were for. his country :. Alexander Bruce 
earl of Carrick, who atoned for his short defection 
from the family of his benefactor: John Campbell earl 
of Athol, nephew of the late king ; James Fraser, and 
Simon Fraser; John de Graham, and Alexander de 
Lindesay, Alan Stewart, and. many other persons of 
eminent rank. 
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The Steward had two uncles, John and James. Scotland. 
John was killed, and James mortally wounded and -—\—™~ 


made prisoner. 

The regent, mortally wounded, and abandoned on 
the field of battle, lived only to see his army discom- 
fited and himself a prisoner. 

This victory was obtained with very inconsiderable 
loss. It is related by the English historians, that on 
the side of their countrymen, there were killed one 
knight, one esquire, and twelve foot soldiers. Nor will 
this appear incredible, when we remember, that the 
English ranks remained unbroken, and that their ar-. 
chers, at a secure distance, incessantly annoyed the 
Scottish infantry. 
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According to capitulation the town and castle of Berwick 
Berwick surrendered, and the English king took 12 surrenders; 


hostages, for securing the fidelity of the citizens. «phares: 
Thus was the whole of Scotland reduced under the aah nn ; 


subjection of Baliol, excepting a few fortresses; so that 
it became necessary to provide for the safety of the 
young king and queen. Accordingly, they were con-. 
veyed to France, where they were honourably enter- 
tained. Meanwhile, Baliol employed himself in mak- 
ing new concessions to his liege-lord Edward; and in 
1334 the work of submission was completed by a so- 
lemn instrument drawn up by Baliol, in which he sur- 
rendered great part of the Scottish dominions, to be for 


fy 
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ever annexed to the crown of England. In this instru- Mean sub- 
ment Baliol said, that “ he had formerly become bound missions of “ 


to make a grant to Edward of lands on the marches, e ated 
n. oO ore 


to the amount of two thousand-pound lands; that the 
Scottish parliament had ratified his obligation ; and that 


he had accordingly surrendered Berwick and its terri- - 


tory; and now, for completely discharging his obli- 
gation, he made an absolute surrender to the English 
crown of the forests of Jedburgh, Selkirk, and Ettrick ; 
of the counties of Roxburgh, Peebles, and Dumfries ; 
together with the county of Edinburgh, and the con- 
stabularies of Linlithgow and Haddington.” This ex- 
traordinary surrender was made with so much precipi- 
tation, that Baliol forgot to except his own private 
estate out of it. This, however, was generously re- 


stored to him by Edward; who proclaimed, that, - 


‘‘ having already received satisfaction in full, he had 
too much reverence for Gop, justice, and good faith 
to man, to allow the cession to be prejudicial to the 
private rights of the king of Scots.” At the same 
time, Baliol presented himself before his liege-lord ; 
did homage, and swore fealty, ‘* for the whole king- 
dom of Scotland and the isles adjacent.” 


liol. 
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A quarrel now arose among the disinherited lords, 4 sisson 
to whom this revolution had been owing, which pro-amongthe 
duced the worst consequences to the interest of Baliol. English 


The brother of Alexander de Moubray died, leaving 
daughters, but no issue-male. Moubray having claim- 
ed a preference to the daughters of his brother, Baliol 


eountenanced his suit, and, as it appears, put him in. 
possession of the inheritance. Henry de Beauniont €arl « 


of Buchan, and David de Strathbolgie or Hastings, 
earl of Athol, espoused the cause of the heirs-general ; 
but perceiving that their solicitations were not: heard; 
they left the court in disgust, and retired to their eas- 
tles about the end of August 1334. Baliol soon per- 
ceived his error in offending these two powerful lords; 
and in order to regain their favour, dismissed Moubray, 

P and. 


disinherited 
lords. 
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Scotland. and conferred on David de Strathbolgie the whole 
eon states of the young Steward of Scotland. Thus he 
alienated the affections of Moubray, and added to the 

power of the earl of Athol, who was by far too power- 

952 ful before. 

Baliol’s About this time Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, 
~— having regained his freedom, began to assemble the 
i friends of | liberty, and was immediately joined by Mou- 
bray. In a moment every thing was in confusion. 
Getlrey de Moubray, governor of Roxburgh, revolted ; 
Henry de Beauniont was besieged in his castle of Dun- 
darg by Murray and Moubray, and forced to surren- 
der, but obtained liberty to depart into England. 
Richard Talbot, endeavouring to pass into England 
with a body ef troops, was defeated and taken prisoner 
by Sir William Keith of Galston. The Steward of 
Scotland, who had lain concealed in the isle of Bute 
ever since the battle of Halidon, now passed over to 
the castle of Dunbarton, which was one of the few forts 
remaining to King David. With the assistance of Dou- 
gal Campbell of Lochow, he made himself master of the 
castle of Dunoon in Cowal. His tenants of the isle of 
Bute attacked and slew Alan de Lile the governor, and 
presented his head to their master. John the son of 
Gilbert, governor of the castle of Bute, was made pri- 
soner in the action. He ordered the garrison to sur 
render, and attached himself to the Scottish interest. 
Encouraged by these successes, the Steward entered 
his ancient inheritance of Renfrew, and compelled tlie 
inhabitants to acknowledge the sovereignty of David. 
Godfrey de Ross, the governor of Ayrshire, submitted 
to the Steward. The carl of Moray returned from 
France, whither he had fled after the battle of Tali- 
don, and was acknowledged regent along with the 
Steward. The earl, having raised a body of troops, 
marched against the carl of Athol, compelled him to 
retire into ‘Locha ber, and at last to surrender; after 
which he embraced the party of the conqucrors. Ba- 
liol was now obiiged to retire again into England, in 
ie cat a der to solicit assistance fr om Edward; and this wa 
assistance Teadily granted. Mdward himself took the field at a 
of Edward. very unfavourable season for military enterprises. Tis 
army was divided into two parts. With the one Ed- 

‘ard wasted Lothian, while Baliol did the like in A- 

nandale with the other; and in the mean time, Patrick 
earl of March, notwithstanding the unfavourable pos- 
ture of affairs, renounced thie a allegiance he had sworn 
to England. His motive fer this was, that thougli the 
kings of England had maintained him in an independ- 
ency dangerous to Scotland, he was assured that they 
would never permit him to become formidable in a 
country which they themselves possessed. 

The year 1335 is remarkable for the siege of Loch- 
~ leven castle by the English, under Jolin de Strivelin. 
Sine This fort is built on a small island, and very difficult 
the Kng- " of access. The English commander erected a fort in 

the cemetery of Kinross ; ; and at the lower end of the 
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An. 1555. Jake, from whence runs the stream called the Water of 
Leven, he raised a strong and lofty bulwark, by means 

of which he hoped to lay the island under water, and 

oblige the garrison to surrender. But four of the 

Scots soldiers, having found means to approach the 

bulwark undiscovered, pierced it so dexterously, that 

th. waters, rushing out with a prodigious force, over- 

flowed part of the English camp; and the garrison, 
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gallying out under the confusion occasioned by this un- Soames 
expected inundation, stormed and plundered the fort 
at Kinross. At this time the English commander, 
with many of his soldiers, happened to be absent at 
Dunfermline, ‘celebrating the festival of St Margaret. 
Qn his return, he swore that he would never desist till 
he had taken the place, and put the garrison to the 
sword; but his utmost cfforts were at last baffled, and 
he was obliged, notwithstanding his oath, to desist. 
In tlic mean tinie, the regents assembled a parliament 
at Dairsy, near Cupar in Fife; but no plan of detence 
could be fixed on, by reason of the animosities and fac- 
tions which prevailed among the barons. Through the 
mediation of the Trench, some terms of peace were pro- 
posed ; but being rejected by the English, Edward 
again invaded Scotland, cruelly ravaging the country 
with one army, while Baliol and the earl of Wareune 
did the same with another. Seon after the invasion, 9. 
Count Guy of Namur landed at Berwick with a con- Count Gu; 
siderable number of men at arms in the service of the of Namur” 
English. He advanced to the neighbourhood of Edin- Ne i. 
burgh; but was defeated and taken prisoner by the 7m Me" | 
& P Ch BY prisoner. 
earls of March and Moray, and Sir Alexander Ramsay. 
In this engagement, one Richard Shaw, a Scottish 
esquire, was singled out by a combatant in the army 
of Count Guy, and both pierced each other with their 
spears ; tlie stranger being stripped, was discovered to 
bé a woman. The carl of Moray treated Guy with — o9¢ 
the greatest respect, not only allowing him and the The scots | 
remainder of his troops to depart from ‘Scotland with- regent 
ont molestation, but cvcn attending him to the bor- «= pri f 
ders, accompanied by William Douglas and his brother song 
> cons¢s 
James. On his return, William de Pressen, warden quenee of 
of the castle and forest of Jedburgh, attacked and de- whicha 
feated his praclaas James Douglas was killed, the earl 4 
himself taken prisoner, and carried into England. conciied | f 
Thus was the Sesttich natiou once more reduced to with Eng- 7 
the brink of ruin. Alexander de Moubray, Geffrey land. 
de Moubray, and some others, pretending powers fro: 
‘“‘ the earl of Athol and Robert the Steward of Scot- 
land,” concluded a treaty with Edward at Perth; tle 
substance of which was, that all the Scots sliculd re- 
ceive pardon, and have tlicir fees, lands and offices re- 
stored, excepting these who by connion assent in par- 
liament should be excluded. The liberties of the 
ar and the ancient ams and usazes oi Scotland 
ere to remain in full force. All offices were to be } 
élled with Scotsmen, Sammie that the king should | 
appoint whom he pleased within his regal: ties. 957 | 
The earl of Athol now began to persecute with the The earl of 
utmost fury those who wished well to the prs of Scot- Athol A | 
land. With 3000 men he besieged the castle of Ku- fall a 
drommey, which had hitherto ha the great refuge of 
Kking Dav id's party. Sir Andrew Murray of Both- | 
well resolved at all events to attempt the rescue of his | 
wife and family, who were shut up in his castle. With 
1100 men he surprised Athol in tle forest of Kulblain. 
The earl’s men, seized with a panic, fled and dispersed 
themselves; on which their cammander, refusing to ac- 
cept of quarter, was killed. Sir Laiten Murray then 
assembled a parliameut at Dunfermline, where he was 
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dn 1336 the king of Engiand perceiving that the Edward 
Scots were taken under ce. patronage of Frauce, re- a sor 
solved to invade their country, and cr Tush them at ONCE jand, 
before An. 1536.) 


otland. before they could have any assistance from their new 
-~~— allies. In this expedition he penetrated as far as In- 
verness ; but the Scots, commanded by Sir Andrew 
Murray, avoided coming to a general action; so that 
Edward could not effect any thing of consequence. 
The inhabitants of Aberdeen attaeked one Thomas 
Rosheme, who had landed at Dunottar. They were 
defeated; but Rosheme fell in the action. Edward 
chastised the vanquished severely for their temerity, and 
laid the town in ashes. He then began to repair the 
castles whose fortifieations had been demolished by 
King Robert. He put ina state of defence the castles 
5 of Danottar, Kinclevin, Lawrieston, Stirling, Bothwell, 
| Edinburgh, and Roxburgh; greatly augmented the 
fortifications of Perth, and left a considerable body of 
troops in the place. The Scots began to reduce these 
castles as soon as Edward was departed ; and in 1337, 
under Sir Andrew Murray, invaded Cumberland. No 
great exploits, however, were now performed on either 
side. Edwardbeing employed in preparations for invad- 
. ing France, had little leisure to attend to the affairs of 
; Scotland; and the Seots, divided among themselves, 
; and destitute of those leaders under whom they had ac- 
og quired so much glory, could not now annoy their ene- 
{cher mies as formerly. ‘The most remarkable transaction 
leun- was the siege of the castle of Dunbar, belonging to the 
+ earl of March. The English commander was the earl 
English. of Salisbury. The earl of March was absent; but lus 
1.1357, wife, the daughter of Randolph, from her complexion 
| commonly called Black Agnes, undertook to defend it 
in her husband’s absence. ‘The English again employed 
that huge machine called a sow, formerly mentioned in 
our account of the siege of Berwick: it met with the 
| same fate now as at that time; an huge stone, let fall 
upon it from the top of the walls, crushed it to pieces. 
| The English, baffled in every attack, turned the siege 
into a blockade; but Sir Alexander Ramsay having 
| found means to enter it with 40 resolute men, the gar- 
| 


rison made a sally, and cut in pieces the advanced 
guard of the enemy. The English, disheartened by 
999 sO many misfortunes, abandoned the enterprise. 
loits of - In 1338, Sir Andrew Murray the regent died, and 
Pa was succeeded in his offiee by Robert the Steward of 
1 = Scotland. In 1339 he reduced the town of Perth and 
the castle of Stirling: and gained over to the Scottish 
interest William Bullock, governor of the castle of 
Coupar: after which, having expelled the enemy from 
. every post to the northward of the Forth, he employed 
___ himself in settling the affairs of the nation as well as 
. he could. 
In 1341, the castle of Edinburgh was surprised by a 
© * device of Sir William Bullock. According to lus ap- 
‘Wilam POimtment, one Walter Currie of Dundee privately re- 
Mock, ceived into his ship the knight of Liddesdale, with Wil- 
.1541, liam Fraser, Joachim of Kinbuck, and 200 resolute men. 
| Currie cast anchor in Leith road, pretending to be an 
English shipmaster, who had a cargo of wine and pro- 
| visions, with which he proposed to furnish the command- 
er of the castle. His barrels and hampers were brought 
. to the castle-gate, and suddenly thrown down in such a 
manner as to obstruct the shutting of it. Currie and 
9g9  hismen then slew the sentinels: and the knight of Lid- 
gDavid desdale, with a party whio lurked in the neighbourhood, 
‘ing rushed in, overpowered the garrison, and made them- 
and. selves masters of the place.—On the 4th of March this 
Vou. XVII. Part H. 
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atrocious cruelties committed by so powerful a subject. 


63° 

year, the king and queen arrived from France, and Scotland, 

landed at Inverbervie in Kincardineshire. ie 
In 1542, Sir Alexander Ramsay took tlie strong for- An, 1542. 

tress of toxburgh; for which important service the king 

bestowed on him the charge of sheriff of Teviotdale, 

at that time held by William Douglas knight of Liddes- 

: ts : 262 
dale. ‘lic king’s liberality proved fatal to Ramsay ; yyj<oratle 
for from that time Douglas became his implacable and end of sir 
inveterate enemy; and having, after a pretended recon- Alexander 
ciliation, unexpectedly surprised him with three of his |-  ¢:- 
friends, he put them instantly to death, carrying off \iliam 
Ramsay himself to his castle of the Hermitage, where Bullock. 
lhe caused him to be starved to death in a most bar- 
barous manner. ‘The unhappy man was confined in a 
room, over which was a heap of wheat; a few grains 
of which were let fall every day through a hole, not as 
many as would support life, but as would protract it for 
a time, and make him longer sensible of the agonies of 
hunger: and in this miserable situation he survived 1’7 
days. About the same time Sir William Bullock was 
put to death by Douglas in a similar manner: nor was 
King David at that time in a capacity to punish sueh 
264 

In the mean time, David having raised a powerful David in- 
army, prepared to take a severe revenge of the English, vades Eng- 
from whom he had suffered so much. Edward was oo ane 
: : : ‘ ,, behaves 
that time in France, but commanded Baliol to raise all with the 
the militia beyond the Trent: which order, however, utmost 
produced but little effect ; so mueh was this mean. tuelty. 
spirited prince despised by the English. David invad- 
ed Northumberland without opposition, and ravaged 
the country; but was obliged to raise the siege of New- 
castle, which was commanded by Sir John Nevil, an 
excellent offieer. David, exasperated at this repulse, 
entered the bishopric of Durham, whieh he ravaged in 
the most cruel manner. However, on the approaeh of 
Edward with a powerful army, the Scots thought pco- 
per to retire; and a two years truce was agreed on. - 

This pacification was but short-lived. In 1345 the o¢heyinya- 
Scots again prepared to invade England, while Ed- sions, 
ward took all necessary measures for opposing them ; An. 1545. 
however, this year the Scots were successful, ravaging 
Westmoreland, and burning several towns. The year 
ended with a new truce between the two nations; and 
hostilities were not renewed till 1346, when David en- 
tered England with an army of 50,000 men. Elis first 
exploit was the taking of the fortress of Liddel, and ogg 
massacring all whom he found in it. The commander, Monstrous 
Sir Walter Selby, capitulated with a Seots knight for cruelty of 
his life; but the bargain being disapproved of by Da- David. 
vid, he ordered two of Selby’s sons to be strangled in 
his presence, and then the father’s head to be cut off. 
From thence the Scots marched to Lancroft, which 
they plundered ; then passing into Northumberland, 
they pillaged the priory of Hexham, but spared the 
town, that it might serve as a magazine. ‘Three other 
towns, Corbridge, Durham, and Darlington, were 
spared for tlle same reason. In his march to Dur- 
ham, it is said that he would have made the country a 
desert, had not some of the monks paid him a contri- 
bution of a thousand pounds to spare their estates : 
however, according to Knyghton, every Englishman 
who fell into David’s hands was put to death, unless 
he could redeem his life- by paying threepence. 

To put a stop to the cruelties of this barbarous invad- 
+ 41 cr, 
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Scotland. er, the queen of Engiand, in ker husband’s absence, 
omm-——ew’ assembled a powerful army, which was divided into 
four bodies; the first conimanded by Lord Henry 
Percy ; the second by the archbishop of York; the 
third by the bishop of Lincoln, the lord Moubray, and 
Sir Thomas Rokeby ; and the fourth and principal di- 
vision was headed by Edward Baliol.—The king of 
Scotland headed a chosen battalion, coinposed of the 
flower of his nobility, and the auxiliaries with which 
ke had been supplied by France. The high steward 
of Scotland headed the second line; and the third was 
commanded dy the earls of Moray and Douglas. While 
the English were approaching, Lord Douglas and Sir 
David Graham skirmished with them, but were defeat- 
ed with the loss of 500 of their men; which seemed an 
omen of the disaster that was about to ensue. The ge- 
neral engagement began between the archers on both 
sides ; but the English being much superior in the use 
og7 of the bow, the steward of Scotland advanced to the 
The battle relief of his countrymen. The English archers, unable 
of Durham, to bear his attack, fell back upon Lord Henry Percy’s 
apres division, which was thus put in confusion, and would 
have been totally defeated, had not Baliol advanced to 
their relicf with a body of 4000 horse. The steward 
was then obliged to retire; by which means the flank 
of that division commanded by David, and which was 
then engaged with another line of the English, was left 
exposed to an attack. Baliol perceived the advantage ; 
and, without pursuing the steward, attacked the king’s 
o¢6g division, which was speedily cut in pieces or dispers- 
The Scots ed. David.was left with about 80 noblemen and gen- 
defeated, tlemen, but still maintained the fight with obstinacy ; 
ete 2 nor would he yield even when wounded in the head 
prisoner, With an arrow, expecting every moment to be relieved 
by the steward and that line of his army which was still 
entire under the lords Moray and, Douglas. At last 
finding himself totally overpowered, he attempted to 
retreat, but was overtaken by a party under one John 
Copeland. This captain, endeavouring to seize the 
king, had two of his teeth struck out by a blow of his 
gauntlet ; but at last, finding it in vain to resist, the 
king was obliged to give up his sword and surrender 
himself a prisoner.— After he was taken, Baliol attack- 
ed and totally routed. that division. of the Scottish army 
which had hitherto remained under the lords Moray 
and Douglas. In this battle the Scots lost a great 
number of their nobility, and 15,000 common soldiers. 
Many persons of: the first distinction were also taken 
with the king; and had it not been that the escape of 
the Scots. was favoured by the avarice of the English. 
soldiers, who neglected the pursuit in order to plunder, 

269 ‘scarcely a single soldier would have returned. 
Account of | King David, after this unfortunate battle, was car- 
a ried to the castle of Bamborough, where he was kept 
bentile, with so much privacy, that.for some time it was not 
known where he was, or that he had been taken pri- 
soner.. As soon as the truth was known, the queen of 
England demanded the royal prisoner from Copeland ; 
but the latter positively refused to part with him even 
to the queen, unless she could produce an order to that 
purpose under Edward’s hand and seal. This resolute 
behaviour was resented by the queen, and a complaint 
made to the king; in consequence of which Copeland 
was summoned to appear before Edward, after having 
resigned David to the custody of Lord Nevil. The 


English monarch, at that time in France, approved of Scotland, 
ail that he had done, rewarded him with 500/. a year, 
and sent him back to England with the honour of 
knighthood. David was tlien escorted by Copeland, 
attended, it is said, by 20,000 men, from the castle of 
Ogle in Northumberland, till the lord Nevil, by in- 
denture, delivered him into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Rokeby sheriff of Yorkshire. In the same pompous 
manner he was conducted all the way to London, which 
he entered on a black courser. He was received in the 
capital with the greatest solemnity by the lord mayor 
and other magistrates, the city-companics under arms 
lining all the streets through which he passed, the 
houses loaded with spectators, who expressed. a gene- 
rous concern for his captivity. Being arrived at the 
Tower, he was delivered, by indenture likewise, to 
the custody of the constable, the lord John Darcy, on 
the 2d of January 1347. 270 
Baliol now, encouraged by the misfortune of his ri- Baliol 
val, made an effort once more to establish himself on a 
the throne of Scotland; and before the end of the Year vege, 
reduced the castles of Hermitage and Roxburgh, thethe crown 
forest of Ettrick, the Merse, with the districts of Annan- of Scotlan: 
dale, Teviotdale, and Tweeddale. The Scots continu- 4213? 
ed faithful to the cause of their king, notwithstanding | 
his misfortunes, and chose the steward. for the guar- 
dian of the kingdom. He behaved with a prudence 
equal to. the high station which he filled: but the pro- 
gress of Baliol was so rapid, that it is scarcely probable } 
he could have maintained his ground, had not Edward 
again consented to a truce; which, however, seems to 


have been ill observed on the part of the Scots. In ' 
fact, though both Scots and English historians are si- ) 
lent as to particulars, we find, that about the end of 


the year 1348, all Scotland was recovered out of the 9) | 
hands of the English ; excepting Berwick, Roxburgh, The Scots 
Hermitage, and Lanric, which was part of Baliol’s recover the 
hercditary cstate, and defended by him with an army. ae OF 
The Scots historians inform us, that the English, ing inte, 
revenge for the damages done to their country by the An, 1548) 
breach of the peace, proclaimed a tournament and 

other military exercises at Berwick, to which they in- 

vited the Scots ; but in their way thither the latter fell . 
into an ambuscade, and were all cut in pieces. O79. 

The years 1349 and 1350 were remarkable only for Scotland | 
a dreadful plague which invaded Scotland, after having infested _ 
ravaged the continent of Europe. According to For- i 

: ° creaa 
dun, one-third of the people of Scotland perished at jjasue 
this time. The patient’s flesh swelled exceedingly, An. 1549 
and he died in two days illness ; but the mortality af- to 165% 
fected chiefly the middling and lower ranks of people. 
The same dreadful calamity continued throughout the 
years 1351 and 1352; occasioning a cessation of arms. 
not only in Scotland, but throughout-all Europe. 

All this time King David remained a prisoner in Eng- 
land ; for though several treaties had been proposed, 
they had hitherto come to nothing, because the English | 
monarch insisted upon being indemnified for the ravages — 973 
which the Scots had committed in his territories. At Terms pr’ 
last it was agreed, that the king of Scotland.should be posed for} 
immediately set at liberty, on paying 90,000 merks for i oe 
his ransom, by equal proportions, within the space of )onarci 
nine years: That 10,000 merks, being the first propor-. | 
tion, should be paid at the feast of Candlemas next to 
come, the second at Candlemas 1357, and so on till cpus 

plete. 
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land. plete payment should be made of the whole: That, du- 
~—— ring the said space of nine years, there should be a 
truce between the two kingdoms: ‘That 20 Scots gen- 
tlemen, of the best families in the kingdom, should re- 
main in England as hostages and sureties for the said 
sum}; and that, if any part thereof was not paid at the 
precise time appoited, then David should remain a 


tained by any just cause, that the lord high steward, 
the lord Douglas, John of the Isles, and others of the 


_ hichest rank, should come and supply his place. 
4 = These terms were rejected by the Scots nobility ; 


| y,ard and in 1355, war was recommenced with England, at 
recem- the instigation of France, who sent 40,000 crowns to 
sed. Scotland as a supply for defraying the expenses. 

» 199% With this sum the guardian, having raised an army, 
once more took the ficld ; but not before the English 
had destroyed the Lothians and Duglasdale. A battle 
was fought on Nisbit-moor: in which the English be- 
ing drawn into an ambuscade, were totally defeated. 

4 ong Lhe next attempt of the Scots was against the town 
ma of Berwick, which they designed to surprise by an es- 
enby calade. They met, however, with such a vigorous re- 
Scots, sistance, that many persons of distinction were killed. 
The attack proved successful; but the acquisition was 

. of no great importance, as the castie still held out. 
Edward, in the mean time, hearing of the loss of the 
town, hurried back from France to London. Here he 
staid but three days, and marched northward to raise 
the siege. Hereached Durham on the 23d of Decem- 

976 «ber 1355, where he appointed. all his military tenants 
takenby to meet him on the ist of January 1356. On the 14th 
ko of the same month he arrived before Berwick, which 

"~~ was instantly retaken ; but the Scots were allowed to 
depart for their own country. The reduction of this 
place produced an extraordinary effect : for Baliol now 
perceiving that Edward meant not to establish him on 
the throne of Scotland, but to retain in his own pos- 
session as many places of that country as he could, 
came at last to the resolution of giving up to the king 
of England the whole of Scotland. This indeed was 

9» no more than a form, because at that time he was not 

liol re- possessed of the kingdom. However, the ceremony was 

asthe performed at Roxburgh; and Baliol presented his 
ssdomof crown and some carth and, stones by way of investi- 

ptlandto t Beis) 16 teem = = £ 900 

‘ward, ture. Baliol in return was to have a revenue 0 0 

pounds a year; and as Edward was at the head of an 
excellent arniy, he had little doubt of being able to 
force the Scots to submit. 

The affairs of Scotland were now in a very critical 
situation ; and it was necessary to gain time. For this 
reason Edward was amused with a negociation; and to 
this he the more willingly listened, as he was at that 
tinie waiting for his fleet, from which he had great ex- 

‘ag  pectations. A little time, however, discovered the 

remakes deceit. The Scots plainly told Edward, that they 

_ would die rather than submit to his demands ; and he, 

. *" in return, threatened a most dreadful revenge. Hits 

fleet in the mean time arrived in the frith of Forth; 

. the mariners destroyed and pillaged all that was with- 

in their reach, without sparing even the sacred edifices, 
carrying off the statues of the blessed virgin, loading 
the monks with chains, and committing every thing in 
those days called impicty and sacrilege. Edward had 
by this time marched as far as Haddington, but was 


prisoner in England till it was paid; or, if he was de- — 
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obliged to receive provisions a!l the way fron his flect ; Scotland. 
for the Scots had desolated the country through which -~v--~" 
he passed. During his march his army was harassed, 
and his foragers cut off, so that he was reduced to dis- 9.4 
tress ; and at last his fleet being totally destroyed by But is obli- 
a sterm, he was obliged to return to England without'ged to re- 
accomplishing any thing. turn with- 
In the mean time the prince of Wales, who had been ishing 
left by his father to carry'on the war in France, de- any thing. 
feated and took prisoner John king of France at the 
battle of Poictiers. In this battle were 3000 Scots, 
who had gone over as auxiliarics to the French mo- 
narch, and who suffered extremely. However, the 
success of Edward, instead of rendering him haughty, 
seemed to have a contrary effect ; and, by the media- 
tion of Pope Innocent, a truce for tivo years was con- 
cluded with France, in which the Scots were compre- 
hended. During this interval, the ransom of the king _ 280 
of Scots was settled at 100,000 merks to be paid in David ob- 
ten years; for which 20 hostages were to be given as . his tie 
formerly. In consequence of this treaty, David at rit 1558. 
last obtained his liberty in 1358 ; and Edward laid a- 
side all hopes of ever subduing Scotland. As for Ba- 
liol, he was now sunk in oblivion ; and it is not known 
what became of him, or when he died. 281 
David, though now restored to liberty, found him- !s embar- 
self greatly embarrassed with the payment of such a 
large sum as had been stipulated for his ransom ; the ofthis ran- 
kingdom of Scotland being then in a most miscrable som. 
and exhausted situation. After sending his queen, and 
going into England himself, he could obtain no greater 
favour than a respite of a few months for the payment 
of the second moiety ; so that he was at last constrain- 
ed to ask assistance from France. This could scarce- 
ly be expected in the distressed situation of that king- 
dom; however, it was at last agreed, that 50,000 merks 
should be paid to Scotland, in case the Scots would 
consent to renew the war the following year. Neither 
party, however, kept their word; and David, being still 
greatly distressed about the remainder of lus ransom, , 
at last entered into a very extraordinary negociation 
with Edward, by which he consented that the king of  , 
England should be his successor to the threne of Scot- 
land. But this negociation was defeated through the 
invincible hatred which the Scots bore to an lnglish 
governor. David then, being entirely unable to dis- 282. 
charge the remainder of his ransom, was obliged to — a 
enter into a new treaty; by which the kingdom of Scot- aan 
land became indebted to Edward the sum of I00,000 yard, 
pounds sterling, to be paid by equal proportions with- 
in the space ‘of 25 years, during which there should 
be a truce between the two nations. ? 
From this time we mcet with little more of any mo- 
ment in the reign of King David. After the death ef 
lis queen Johanna, the sister of Edward, he marricd a 
Scots woman, of mean birth, named Margaret Logie ; 


‘but by neither of his wives had he any children. Queen 


Margaret he divorced, on what pretence is not known ; 

but she left the kingdom, and complained personally to 

the pope, who treated her as David's lawful wife, and 9¢5 

enjoined her husband to receive her as such, under the Te dies, 

most severe penalties. What effect these threats had on and is suc- 

the king is not known; but it is certain that Margaret =~ 

never returned to Scotland; and, on the 22d of Fe- a. 

bruary 1371, David himself sar leaving the kmgdom An, 1371. 
4 La to 
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Scotland. to his nephew Robert Stewart, the first of that family 
v=" who sat on the throne of Scotland (1). 


Some authors tell us, that at the accession of Ro- 
bert II. his title was disputed by William earl of Dou- 
glas. If any such claim was prefcrred, an assembly of 
the states set it asidc, and it was resolved that Robert 
should be crowned at Scone; and to take away for 
the future all disputes concerning the succession, a 
particular act was framed, by which the kingdom was 
secured to Robert and his heirs. 

The new king being thus established on the throne, 
endeavoured to renew the war with the English, in or- 
der to recover from them the town of Berwick, and 
some other places on the borders. In this, however, 
he failed; and as 56,000 pounds of David’s ransom still 
remained unpaid, Robert bound himself to discharge it 
at the rate of 4000 merks cvery midsummer. He then 
proposed an alliance with France: but the terms de- 
-manded by that kingdom being, that Scotland should 

be obliged to make war with England whenever France 
should require it, Robert could not by any means be in- 
duced to consent to such a requisition, which would 
have obliged him to break through the most solemn 
treaties, whenever the king of France should think pro- 
per to break with England. A new treaty, therefore, 
was entered into, by which it was provided, that nei- 
ther Scotland nor France should be obliged to make 
war with England; and by anotlier clause, that the dis- 
pensation or authoritv even of the pope himself should 
never free the kings or kingdoms of France and Scot- 
land from the obligations they lay under to assist one 
another, as often as requircd, in opposition to the king- 
dom of England. In case of a competition for the 
crown of Scotland, the king of France and his heirs 
were to take care that no English influence was used ; 
but that the matter being by the greatest and best part 
of the nation decided conformably to the laws and es- 
tablishments of Scotland, he should with all his power 
defend and assist the person so established. Lastly, 
it was agreed that no Frenchman should ever hence- 
forth serve for wages, or otherwise, against Scotland, 
nor any Scotsman against France. 

This last article occasioned a recal of all the Scots 
from the English armies, which Edward looked upon 
to be a prelude to an invasion. He accordingly issued 
writs for assenibling all the militia in the north of Eng- 
land. At this time there subsisted between the neighbour- 
ing people of both nations an invincible hatred, which 
extended not only through the lower ranks, but had per- 
vaded the higher classes also. The inhabitants of the 
borders, indeed, paid very little regard to the orders of 
their respective sovereigns; so that daily hostilities were 
committed by them upon each other when there was 
peace between the sovercigns. Thc inhabitants of these 
countries had established with one another certain con- 
ventions, which have since been collected, and go by 
the name of the Border-laws. The families of Doug~ 
las and Percy, whose estates lay contiguous to one an- 
other, were at perpetual variance. It had been common 
for the borderers of both kingdoms, during a trucc, to 
frequent each other’s fairs ; and a servant of the earl of 


March had been killed in a fray at that of Roxburgh, 
which was still in the hands of the English. Justice for 
this murder was demanded from Lord Percy ; but he 
slighted the complaint. Cn this the earl of March, with 
his brother the earl of Moray, assembling their fellow- 
ers, entered the next fair that was held in Roxburgh, 
plundered and burnt the town, and killed all the Eng- 
lish who fell into their hands. The English borderers 
were ordered to lay waste the lands of the earl of March; 
but, in their way thither, destroyed the estate of Sir 
John Gordon, a man of great property in the south of 
Scotland. Sir Johnin his turn invaded England, from 
whence he drove off a large booty in cattle, and a num- 
ber of prisoners. In his retreat he was attacked by a 
body of fresh troops under Sir John Lisburn, at a place 
called Caram. An obstinate encounter followed. The 
Scots were five times repulsed; but at Jast they renewed 
the charge with such fury, that they made Lisburn, his 
brother, and sevcral other persons of distinction, prison- 
ers, together with all their surviving soldiers. On this 
Lord Percy with 7000 men encamped at Duns, in the 
south of Scotland ; but was obliged to retire, proba- 
bly for want of subsistence for hisarmy. In the mean 
time, Musgrave the governor of Berwick, who had 
been ordered to join Percy with a detachment from 
the garrison, was on his march intercepted, defcated, 
and taken prisoner by Sir John Gordon ; after which 
the border war became general on both sides. The 
issue of these disturbanccs is but little known: however, 
in 1377, we find them raging with more violence than 
ever. The fair of Roxburgh was once morc the scene 
of action, and the town was again burnt by the Scots. 
Lord Perey, who was now earl of Northumberland, 
resolved to take signal vengeance. He ravaged the 


Scots borders, particularly the carl of March’s estate, 286 
for three days, at the head of 10,000 men. Some time Bi 


after this, the Scots insurgents became powerful enough ,ctaken, 


to surprise Berwick; which, however, was quickly re- 
taken by the English, who soon after invaded Scotland. 
In this expedition, however, they succeeded so ill, that 
Percy thought proper to desist from his expedition. 
The Scots in the mean time began hostilities by sea, 
undcr one Mercer, an experienced sailor ; but he had 
the misfortune to be taken prisoncr by the English, 
with all his fleet. In 1379, England was afflicted with 
a dreadful plague, of which the Scots took advantage 
to invade the country. The English historians tell us 
that they behaved with the utmost barbarity, kill- 
ing and plundering the defenceless inhabitants without 
mercy. 

This predatory war continued, generally to the dis- 
advantage of the English, till the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1380, when a truce was concluded, to continue for 
a year; which, however, related only to the borders. 
This truce, like the others, was but very indifierently 
observed; so that, in 1383, new negociations were set 
on foot; but, in 1384, the war was renewed with great- 
er fury than evcr. In the spring, the earls of March 
and Douglas took the castle of Lochmaben, and inter- 
cepted a rich convoy which the English were sending 
to Roxburgh ; burnt ta the ground the castle of Wark, 

and 
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and committed such devastations in the north of Eng- 
land, that several gentlemen offered to resign their 
estates to King Richard, because they were not able to 
defend them against tlie Scots. The duke of Lancaster 
entered Scotland at the head of an army; but the in- 
habitants had removed every thing valuable, so that he 
marched on to Edinburgh without accomplishing any 
tiling of consequence. On his return, he was harassed 
by flying parties of Scots, who destroyed a considerable 
number of hismen. ‘This year also the French sent a 
body of auxiliaries into Scotland. The earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Nottingham entered Scotland with 
an army of 10,000 horse and 6000 arcliers ; but retired, 
after having committed some devastations in the south- 
ern counties. The Scots revenged themselves by lay- 
ing waste all the northern part of England to the gates 
of Newcastle. Berwick was taken by the Scots, and 
soon after surrendered for the sum of 2000 merks. A 
truce was then, as usual, concluded ; but in the mean 
time King Robert was meditating a most severe blow 
against the English. 

The duke of Burgundy having come to the possession 
of the estate of his father-in-law the earl of Flanders, 
claimed the sovereignty of the town of Ghent; but they 
refused to submit to him, and in tlus refusal were pro- 
tected by King Richard IJ. of England. On this the 
duke of Burgundy proposed to the French court to in- 
vade England in concert with the Scots.—This being 
agreed to, a fleet was fitted out at Sluys; on board of 
which John de Vienne, the French admiral, embarked, 
carrying along with him 50,000 pounds in gold, which 
the duke of Burgundy advanced in order to be distri- 
buted in Scotland, where the admiral arrived safe with 
a considerable reinforcement, together with supplies of 
all kinds of military stores. Two thousand auxiliaries, 
of whom 500 were men-at-arms, arrived with this fleet ; 
and 400 suits of complete armour were brought along 
with them, in order to be distributed among the brav- 
est of the Scots. _ 

The Scots were for a short time elated with the great 
attention which had been paid them by the French 
king; but, in the mean time, the Flemings having re- 
volted, the French abandoned the Scots to sustain the 
whole weight of the English resentment, that they 
themselves might employ their arms in Flanders. King 
Richard took the field with a more numerous army than 
had ever been mustered in England before. Hostilities 
were begun by the Scots, who, according to custom, 


invaded the northern parts of England, and carried off - 


a considerable booty: however, in their retreat, they 
were in the utmost danger of being cut: oft by the duke 
of Lancaster, who had been sent with an army to inter- 
cept them. The English army proceeded northwards ; 
but could accomplish nothing, on account of the coun- 
try being desolated, till they came to Edinburgh, which 
they laidin ashes. Being, however, incessantly haras- 
sed by parties of the enemy, they were obliged to re- 
treat. 

Nothing remarkable happened till the year 1388, 
when, after a short truce, the war was renewed with 
fresh fury. Northumberland and Westmoreland were 
ravaged by the earis of Fife and Douglas, and Lord 
Nithsdale defeated a body of 3000 English ; after which 
he formed the plan of invading Ireland, the inhabitants 


637 


of which had of late been very active against the Scots. Scotland. 
In 1388, Douglas obtained permission to raise a body —— v=" 


of forces for this invasion ; and having landed in safety, 
defeated the Irish, plundered the town of Carlingford, 
and loaded 15 ships with the booty. From thence the 
Scots sailed to the isle of Man, which in like manner 
was plundered and laid waste ; after which they return- 
ed with their booty to Loch Rian in Scotland. 
Encouraged by this success, Robert determined to. 
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proceed on a more enlarged plan. Having assembled a iyo scots 
parliament at Aberdeen, a double invasion of England armies at 


was resolved upon. 


Two armies were raised ; the one once. 


consisting of 25,000 men, commanded by the earls of 4 19%°: 


Menteith and Tife, Douglas lord of Galloway, and 
Alexander Lindsay ; the other army, consisting of the 
like number, was commanded by the earls of Douglas, 
March, Crawford, Moray, the lord high constable of 
Scotland, and other persons of distinction. The former 
entered Cumberland, and the latter Northumberland, 
both which counties they laid waste, and both armies 
were to meet within ten miles of Newcastle. The Eng- 
lish were thrown into the greatest consternation. New- 
castle was defended by the earl of Northumberland, 
whose age and infirmities rendered lim incapable of ta- 


king the field; but his place was abundantly supplicd 


by his two sons Henry and Ralph, the former of whom 
is known in English history by the name of Hotspur. 
The town was garrisoned by the flower of the English 
nobility and gentry, as well as the inhabitants of the 
adjacent countries, who had fled thither for refuge. 
Douglas selected 2000 foot and 300 horsemen out of 
the two armies, and encamped on the north side of the 
town, with a view, according to the Scots historians, of 
storming it next day. 
lenged by Hotspur to fight him hand to hand, with 
sharp ground spears, in sight of botli armies. 
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In the mean time, he was chal- 5ngle 
combat bee 


tween Earl | 
Douglas Douglas 


accepted the challenge, and Perey was unhorsed the and Henry, 
first encounter, and obliged to take refuge within the Percy. 


portcullis or gate of the town; from whence Douglas - 


brought off his antagonist’s lance, with a pennon af- 
fixed toit, and swore in his hearing that he would carry 
it into Scotland. Next day Douglas attempted to.storm 
the town; but, being repulsed in the attack, he de- 
camped in the night. Percy, breathing furious revenge, 
pursued and overtook the Scots at Otterburn. His ar- 
rival was quite unexpected, so that the principal com- 
manders of the Scottish army were sitting down to sup- 
per unarmed. The soldiers, however, were instantly 
prepared for battle; but in the hurry necessarily attend- 
ing a surprise of this kind, Douglas forgot to put on his 
cuirass. Both leaders encouraged their men by the most 


animating speeches; and both parties waited for the rise » 


of the moon, which happened that night to be unusual. 
ly bright. The battle being joined on the moon’s first 
appearance, the Scots began to give ground; but, be- 
ing raliied by Douglas, who fought with a-battle-axe, 
the English, though greatly superior in number, were 
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totally routed. ‘Twelve hundred were killed on the The Vng- 
spot ; and 100 persons of distinction, among whioin were lish defeat- 


the two Percies, were made prisoners by Keith.ma- 


ed, and 
[Marl Dou- 


rischal of Scotland. On the side of the Scots, the gtas kiiled. 


greatest loss was that of the brave Marl Douglas, who 
was killed in consequence of going to battle without 
his armour, as above relatcd. It was this singie com- 
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bat between Douglas and Percy, and the subsequent 
battle, which gaverise to the celebrated ballad of Chevy 
Chace. 

In the mean time the bishop of Durham was march- 
ing towards Newcastle with an army of 10,000 men ; 
but was informed by the runaways of Percy’s defeat, 
which happened on the 21st of July 1388. Ina coun- 
cil of war it was resolved to pursue the Scots, whom 
they hoped easily to vanquisu, as being wearied with 
the battle of the preceding day, and laden with plunder. 
The earl of Moray, who commanded in chief, having 
called a consultation of his omficers, resolved to venture 
abattle. The prisoners were almost as numerous as the 
whole Scots army ; however, the generals required no 
more of them than their words of honour that they 
should continue inactive during the battle, and remain 
prisoners still. This condition being complied with, 
the Scots drew out their army for battle.—Their rear 
was secured by marshcs,.and their flanks by large trees 
avhich they had felled. In short, their appearance was 
so formidable, that the English, dreading to cncounter 
a resolute enemy so strongly secured, retired to New- 
castle, leaving the Scots at hberty to continue their 
march to their own country. 

Robert being now oppressed with agc, so that hecould 
no longer endure the fatigues of government, the admi- 
nistration of affairs-devolved on his second son the earl 
of Fife; for his eldest son was by nature indolent, and 
besides lame by an unlucky blow he had received from 
ahorse. Karly in the spring of 1389, he invaded Eng- 
Jand with success: but the same year a truce was con- 
cluded, to last from the 19th of June 1389 to the 16th 
of August 1392; in which the allies of both crowns 
were included. ‘This truce was violently opposed by 
the nobility, who suspected their king of being too much 
under French influence. Upon this the court of Vrance 
thought proper to send over ambassadors to persuade 


the nobility to comply ; informing them, that in case of 


a refusal, they could expect no assistance cither of men 
or money from the continent. With difficulty they 
prevailed, and peace between England and Scotland 
was oncc more restored. Scarcely, however, was this 
truce finished, when the peace of the nation was most 
scandalously violated by Robert's fourth son Alexander, 
the earl of Buchan, commonly called the wolf of Bade- 
noch, from his savage disposition. This prince having 
a quarrel with the bishop of Murray, burnt the fine ca- 
thedral of Elgin, which has been called by historians 
the lanthorn and ornament of the north of Scotland. 
The king for this crime caused his son to be imprison- 
ed; and a civil war would have been the consequence, 
had it not been for the veneration which the Seots re- 
tained for their old king. However, they did not long 
enjoy their beloved monarch; for he died on the 19th 
of April 1390, in the 75th year of his age, and the 19th 
of his reign. 

On the death of Robert II. the crown devolved upon 
his eldest son John; but the name being thought un- 
lucky in Scotland, he changed it for that of Robert, 
though he was still called by the commonalty Robert 
John Fernzier. He had been married to Annabella 
the daughter of Sir John Drummond, ancestor to the 
noble family of Perth ; and was crowned along with his 
consort at Scone, on the 13th of August 1390. He 
confirmed the truce which had been entered into with 


England, and renewed the Jeague with France; but 


the beginning of his reign was disturbed by the wars of ' 


the petty chicftains with each other. Duncan Stewart, 
son to Alexander earl of Buchan, who had died in 


laid waste the county of Angus. Walter Ogilvy, the 
sheriff of Angus, attempting to repel the invaders, was 
killed, with his brother and 60 of their followers. The 
king then gave a commission to the earl of Crawford to 
suppress them; which he soon did, and most of them 
were either killed or exccuted. The followers of the 
earl of Buchan were composed of the wildest Highland- 
ers, distinguished by the title of Catterenes, which an- 
swers to that of banditti. That such a race of people 
existed is certain from the records of Scotland ; but it is 
not easy to determine how thcy obtained their subsist- 
ence, being void of the knowledge of agriculture and of 
every civil art. ‘There is some reason to believe that 
many of them came from the Western isles ; and that 
they or their ancestors had emigrated from the castern 
parts of Ireland. The lands which they inhabited were 
never cultivated till towards the middle of the 17th 
century ; and, according to the most authentic ac- 
counts, they lived entirely upon animal food. 

The earl of Crawford’s succcss against the followers 
of Buchan encouraged Robert to intrust him with a 
commission for subduing other insurgents by whom the 
peace of the country was disturbed. The most remark-« 
able of these were the Clan Chattan and’ Clan Kay. As 
both these tribes were numerous and brave, Crawford 
was not without apprehensions that they might unite 


against him as a common enemy, and defeat him if he; 


attempted to suppress them by force. He proposed, 
therefore, that the two rival clans should each choose 30 
men, to determine their differences by the sword, with- 
out being allowed the use of any other weapon. ‘The 
king and his nobility were to be spectators of the com- 
bat ; the conqucred clan were to be pardoned for all 
their former offences, and the conquerors honoured with 
the royal favour. ‘This proposal way readily accepted 
by both parties, and the north inch of Perth was to be 
the scene of action. But, upon mustering the com- 
batants, it was found that one of them, belonging to 
the clan Chattan, had absented himself. It was pro- 
posed to balance this difference by withdrawing one of 
the combatants from the clan Kay; but not one of 
them could be prevailed on to resign his place. At 
last one Henry Wynd, a saddler, though no way con- 
nected with either party, offered to supply the place of 
him that was absent, on condition of his receiving a 
French crown of gold (about 7s. 6d. of our money) ; 
which was immediately paid him. The combat then 
began with incredible fury ; but at last, through tlic su- 
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perior valour and skill of Henry Wynd, victory deelar- . 


ed in favour of the clan Chattan. Only ten of the 
conquerors, besides Wynd, were left alive; and all of 
them desperately wounded. Of the clan Kay only one 
remained; and he-shaving received no hurt escaped by 

swimming across the Tay. | 
Vhile these internal broils were going.on, the truce 
which had latcly been concluded with England was so 
il] observed, that it became necessary to enter into fresh 
negociations. These, like others which had taken place 
before, had very little effect. The borderers on both 
sides 
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sland. sides had been so accustomed to ravage and plunder, 
-v—— that they could not live in quiet. King Robert also 
997 + was thought to be too much attached to the king of 
eof England. He had introduced the new title of duke, 
e Intro which he bestowed first on the prince royal, whom he 
= created duke of Rothesay; but making an offer of that 
‘yg9g, honour to one of the heads of the Douglas family, it 
was rejected with disdain. That powerful family had 
never lost sight of an ancient claim they had upon the 
castle of Roxburgh, which was still in the possession of 
the English ; and this ycar the son of tlic earl of Dou- 
glas, Sir William Stewart, and others, broke down the 
bridge of Roxburgh, plundered the town, and destroy- 
ed the forage and corn there and in the neighbouring 
country. ‘The English applied for satisfaction ; but 
obtained none, as the confusion which involved the 
. kingdom by the deposition of Richard IL. and the ac- 
| cession of Henry IV. prevented them from having re- 
course to arms, the only argument to which the Scots 
patriots in those days would listen. 

No sooner was the catastrophe of Richard known in 
Scotland than they resolved to avail themselves of it ; 
and invading the north parts of England, demolished the 
castle of Wark, and laid the neighbouring country under 
contribution. The situation of Henry’s affairs did not 
admit of his resenting this insult. He contented him- 
self with nominating the earl of Westmoreland, to treat 
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not be obtained, to make a mutual agreement, that 
the towns of Dumfries in Scotland, and Penrith in Eng- 
land, should be free from hostilities during the war. 
To this proposal the Scots paid no regard ; and being 
encouraged by the court of France, who resented the 
deposition of Richard, they renewed their ravages in 
England. In 1400, the king of England. called a par+ 
liament, in order to consult on the most preper means 
| __ of repelling the Scottish invasions ; and in this he was 
. greatly assisted by the divisions of the Scots among 
| themselves. The duke of Rothesay, the heir apparent 
| of the crown, was now grown up to man’s estate, and 
99g it was thought proper to provide a suitable consort for 
reenary him. ‘The king is said to have seandalously put up his 
-faviour son’s marriage at auction, and offered him to-the lady 
) — Whose father eould give him the highest price. The 
“this son’s Car! of March was the highest bidder ; and advanced a 
Jriage. considerable sum in ready money, on condition that his 
daughter should become the royal bride.—This sordid 
match was opposed by Douglas, who proposed his own 
| daughter the lady Margery. So degenerate was: the 
| court of Scotland at this time, that neither the king nor 
| the duke of Rothesay opposed this proposal of a new 
match, because it was to be purchased: with a fresh.sum ; 
and they even refused to indemnify the earl of March 

for the money he had already advanced. 
As the duke of Albany sided with Douglas, a coun- 
cil of the nobility was privately assembled, which: an- 
| nulled the contract of the Lady Elizabeth Dunbar, 
' the earl of March’s daughter, in favour of the lady 
Margery, daughter to the earl of Douglas ; but with- 
| out taking any measures for repaying the money to the 
4 earl of March. ‘The continuator. ef Fordun informs 
(999 us, that the earl of Douglas paid a larger sum for his 
lof daughter’s fortune than that which had been advanced 
ch by the earl of March, and that the earl of Douglas’s 
daughter was married to. the duke of Rothesay: that 


‘numbers. This produced a war between the two king- 
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; with the Scots about a truce or peace ; or, if that could- 
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before the marriage was celebrated, March demanded. Scotland. 
that the money he had advanced should be reimbursed ; —~v--~ 
but receiving an unsatisfactory answer, he declared, that. 

as the king had not fulfilled his bargain, he would bring: 
unexpected calamities upon the country. Accordingly. 

he fled into England, leaving his castle of Dunbar to- 

the custody of his nephew Robert Maitland, who soon- 

after put it into the hands of the earl of Douglas, call- 

ed in history Archibald the Grim, from the sternness of 

his visage. © 

As soon as Robert heard of the revolt of the earl. 

of March, he sent ambassadors demanding back his 
subject; but the request was disregarded. On the 
other hand, the earl of March demanded repossession 
of the castle of Dunbar, pleading, that he had com- 
mitted no act of treason, but had come to England 
under a safe-conduct from king Henry, on purpose to 
negoctate his private affairs: but this request was dis- 
regarded ; on which he sent for all his family and fol- 
lowers to England, where they joined: him in great 
300 
doms, The earl of March, with Henry Percy sur- Invasion of 
named Hotspur ; invaded Scotland, penetrating as far Scotland 
as Haddington, and carrying off great numbers of the bY ey 
a tg pe tai ews © Percy.. 
inhabitants into captivity. Thence they went to 
Peebles, and then to Linton, ravaging the country as 
they passed along. They next besieged the castle of: 
Hales, and took several of the neighbouring forts; but: 
Archibald the Grim, or rather lus son, having raised an. 
army against them, they were struck with terror, and 
fled to Berwick, to the gates of which they were pur- 
sued by the Scots. At this-time the Scottish admiral, 
Sir Robert Logan, was at sea with-a-squadron; but 
miscarried in an attempt. he made on some English 
ships of war that protected their fleet while fishing on 
the coast of Scotland. Aftcr this the English plun- 
dered-the:Orkney islands ; which, though belonging ta > 
the crown of Norway, were at that time governed, or: 
rather farmed, by Sinclair the Scots. earl. of Orkney 
and Caithness. 

All this time the earl of March continued-under the: 
protection of the king of England. He had received 
repeated invitations. to: return to his allegiance; but 
all of them being rejectcd, he was proclaimed a traitor ; 
and the Scottish governor made a formal demand of | 
him from King Henry. With this the latter not only, 
refused to comply, but renewed his league with the 
lord of the isles. He pretended. also, that at this time 
he had intercepted some letters from the Scottish re- 
gency, which called-himr “ a traitor in the highest de-- 
gree; and he alleged this- as a. reason whiy he pro- 
tected not only: the earl of March, but the lord of the- 
isles.. 

On the 25th-of July 1400, the earl of March re- 
nounced his homage, fealty, and service, tothe king of 
Scotland, and transferred them to.Henry by.a formal 
indenture.. For this the earl was-rewarded with a pen- 
sion of 500 merks sterling, andthe manor of Clipestone’ __. 
in Sherwood: forest. Henry now began to revive the ppouy pve 
claim of homage from.the kings of Scotland, and-even projects the- 
to meditate-the conquest of the kingdom. He had in-conquest o*¢ 
deed many reasons to. hope for success ; the prineipal of scotland... 
which were, the weakness of the Scottish government, 
the divided state of the royal family, and the dissensions 
among the chief nobility. For this purpose. he made 
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great preparations both by sea aid land; but before he 
set out on his journey, he received a Icttcr from the 
duke of Rothesay, full of reproaches on account of 
the presumptuous letters which Henry had addressed 
to Robert and his nobility. The lettcr was addressed by 
the duke to his edversary of England, as the Scots had 
not yet recognised the title of Henry to the crown of 
England. Towards the end of it the duke, according 
to the custom of the times, desired Henry, in order to 
avoid the effusion of Christian blood, to fight him im 
person with two, three, or a hundred noblemen on a 
side. But this challenge preduced no other answer 
from Henry, than that ‘he was surprised that the duke 
of Rothesay should consider noble blood as not bemg 
Christian, since he desired the effusion of the one, and 
not of the other.” Henry arrived at Leith on the 
very day on which he had appointed the Scottish no- 
bility to meet him and pay their homage, and conclude 
a peace between the two crowns. In all probability, 
he expected to have been joined by great numbers of 
the discontented Scots; and he flattered the English 
with a promise of raising the power and glory of their 
country to a higher pitch than it had cver yet known. 
Under this pretext, he seized on the sum of 350,000 
pounds in ready money, besides as much in plate and 
jewels, which had been left by Richard in the royal 
treasury. Heraiscd also vast contributions on the clergy 
and nobility, and on the principal towns and citics. At 
last, finding that neither his vast preparations, nor the 
intercst of the earl of March, had brought any of the 
Scots to his standard, he laid sicge to Edinburgh 
castle, which was defended by the duke of Rothesay, 
and, as some say, by the earl of Douglas. The duke of 
Albany, brother to King Robert, was then in the held 
with an army, and sent a lettcr to King Henry, pro- 
mising, that if he would remain where he was for six 
days, he would give him battle, and force him to raise 
the siege, or lose his life. When this was written, the 
duke was at Calder muir; and Henry was so much 
pleascd with the letter, that he prescnted the herald 
who delivered it with his upper garment, and a chain 
of gold; promising, on his royal word, that he would 
remain where he was until the appointed day. On this 
occasion, however, the duke forfeited Ins honour ; for 
he suffered six days to elapse without making any at- 
tempt on the English army. 

Henry, in the mean time, pushed on the siege of E- 
dinburgh castle ; but met with such a vigorous resist- 
ance from the duke of Rothesay, that the hopes of re- 
ducing it were but small. At the same time he was 
informed that the Welsh were on the point of rebellion 
under the famous chieftain Owen Glendower. He 
knew also that many of the English were highly dissa- 
tisfied with his title to the crown; and that he owed 
his peaceable possession of it to the moderation of 
Mortimer, also called the carl of March, who was the 
real heir to the unfortunate Richard, but a nobleman 
of no ambition. For these reasons he concluded it 
best to raise the siege of Edinburgh castle, and return 
to England. He then agreed to a truce for six weeks, 
but which was afterwards prolonged, probably for a 
year, by the commissioners of the two crowns, who 
met at Kelso. 9 

In 1401, Scotland suffered a great loss by the death 
of Walter Trail, the archbishop of St Andrew’s, a most 
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exemplary patriot, and a person of great influence. Ar- Scotland 
chibald Douglas the Grim had died some time before, ——~— 


and lus loss was now severely felt; for the king himself, 
naturally feeble, and now quite disabled by age and 
infirmities, was sequestered from the world in such a 
manner, that we know not even the place of his resi- 
dence during the last invasion of Scotland by the Eng- 
lish. This year also Qucen Annabella died, so that 
none remained who were able to heal those divisions 
which prevailed among the royal family. Robert duke 
of Albany, a man of great ambition, was an enemy to 
the duke of Rothesay, the heir-apparent to the crown; 
and endeavoured, for obvions reasons, to impress his 
father with a bad opimon of nm. This prince, however, 
appears to have been chargeable with no misdemcanour 
of any consequence, except ns having debauched, 
under promise of marriage, the daughter of William 
Lindsay of Rossy. But tlns is not supported by any 
credible evidence; and, though it had been true, could 
never have justified the horrid treatment he met with, 
and which we are now to relate. 
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One Ramorgny, a man of the vilest principles, but Conspirac 
’ 


an attendant on the duke of Rothesay, had won his against th 
Juke of 
Rothesay, 


confidence; and, perceiving how much he resented the 
conduct of Ins uncle the duke of Albany, had the vil- 
lany to suggest to the prince the despatching himby as- 
sassination. ‘The prince rejected this infamous propo- 
sal with such horror and displeasure, that the villain be- 
ing afraid he would disclose it to the duke of Albany, 
informed the latter, under the seal of the most inviolable 
secrecy, that the prince intended to murder him; on 
which the duke, and William Lindsay of Rossy his 
associate in the treason, resolved on the prince’s death. 
By practising on the doating king, Lindsay and Ra- 
morgny obtained a wnt directed to the duke of Alba- 
ny, impowering him to arrest his son, and to kecp him 
under restraint, in order for his amendment. The same 
traitors had previously possessed the prince with an 
apprehension that his hfe was in danger, and had per- 
suaded him to seize the castle of St Andrew’s, and 
keep possession of it during the vacancy of that see. 
Robert had nominated one of his bastard brethren, who 
was then deacon of St Andrew’s, to that bishopric : 
but being a person no way fitted for such a dignity, 
he declined the honour, and the chapter refused to 
elect any other during his lifetime ; so that the prince 
had a prospect of possessing the castle for some time. 
He was riding thither with a small attendance, when 
he was arrested between the towns of Nidi and Stra- 
tirum (according to the continuator of Fordun), and 


hurried to the very castle of which he was preparing _ 


to take possession. 

The duke of Albany, and the carl of Douglas, who 
was likewise the prince’s encmy, were then at Culross, 
waiting the event of their detestable conspiracy ; of 
which they were no sooner informed, than they order- 
ed a strong body of ruffians to carry the royal captive 
from the castle of St Andrew’s; which they did, after 
clothing him in a russet cloak, mounting him ona very 
sorry horsc, and committing him to the custody of two 
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execrable wretches, John Selkirk and John Wright, who who is he 


were ordered by the duke of Albany to starve him to starved t 


death. According to Buchanan, his fate was for some 
time prolonged by the compassion of one of his kceper’s 
daughters, who thrust thin oaten cakes through the 

chinks 


death. 
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otland. chinks of his prison-walls, and by a woman who, be- 

~~ ing a wet nurse, found means to convey part of her 
milk to him through a small tube. Both these chari- 
table fernales were detected, and put to death; the 
young lady’s inhuman father being himself the prosecu- 
tor. The prince himself dicd in a few days after, on 
Easter-eve, his hunger having impelled him to devour 
part of his own fiesh. 

In the mean time, Robert, being yet ignorant of 
the murder of his son, had renewed, or rather con- 
sented to renew. hostilities with England. On the ex- 
piration of the truce, Ifenry had sent a commission to 
the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, to of- 
fer the Seots any terms they could reasonably desire ; 
but every offer of this kind being rejected, there was 
anecessity for renewing hostilities. ‘The earl of March 
had received another pension from Henry, on condi- 
tion of his keeping on foot a certain number of light 
troops to act against the Scots. This had been done ; 
and so effectually did these now annoy their enenuies, 
that the earl of Douglas was obliged to take the field 
against them. Dy dividing his men into small parties, 
he repressed the depredations of these invaders; and 
Thomas Haliburton, the commander of onc of the 
Scottish parties, made incursions into England as far 

305 as Bamborough, from whence he returned with a con- 
ody of siderable booty. This encouraged another chieftain, 
eet, Patrick Hepburn, to make a similar attempt: but be- 
lish, ing elated with his success, he remained too long in 
1 the cnemy’s country; so that the earl of March had 
time to send a detachment to intercept him on his re- 
turn. This produced a desperate encounter, in which 
Hepburn was killed; the flower of the youth of Lothi- 
an, who had attended in this expedition, were cut off; 
and scarcely a single Scotsman remained unwounded. 

On the news of this disaster, the earl of Douglas 
applied to the duke of Albany for assistance. He was 
immediately furnished with a considerable army ; accord- 
ing to some, consisting of 10,000; aceording to others 
of 13,000; and according to the English historians, of 
20,000 men. Murdoc, the son of the duke, attended 
the carl on this expedition, as did also the carls of Mo- 
ray, Angus, Orkney, and many others of the chief no- 
bility, with 80 knights. The Scots on this occasion 
conducted themsclves with the same imprudence as be- 

.. fore. Having penetrated too far into the country, thcy 

it at Ho- Were intercepted by the English on their return, and 

jidon. obliged to engage at a place called Homeldon, under 

| 1402. reat disadvantages. The consequence was, that they 
were utterly defeated, and almost the whole arniy ei- 
ther killed or taken. 

Henry Hotspur, towhom chiefly this victory was ow- 
ing, resolving to pursue the advantage he had gained, 
entered the southern parts of the kingdom, and laid 

. siege to.a castle called Cocklawys, on the borders of Te- 
| " e viotdale. The castle was for some time bravely defend- 
redby ed: but at last the governor entered into a treaty, by 
English. which he agreed to deliver up the castle, in case it 
was not relieved by the king or governor in six weeks; 
during which time no additional fortifications were to 

be made. But while the English were retiring, one of 
Percy’s soldiers pretended that the Seots had broken thie 
capitulation, by introducing a mattock into the place. 
The governor, hearing of this charge, offered to fight 

any Englishman who should engage to make it good. 
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A champion was accordingly singled out, but was de- Scotland. 
feated by the Scotsman ; and the English army retir--—-~v—— 


ed according to agreement. ‘The matter then being 
debated in the Scotish council, it was resolved to send 
rehef to the castle. Accordingly the Duke of Alba- 
ny, with a powerful army, sct out for the place ; but 
before he came there, certain news were received of 
the defeat and death of Hotspur, at Shrewsbury, as 
related under the article ENGLAND, N° 182. 


In the year 1404, King Henry, exeeedingly desir- An. 1404. 


ous of a peace with Scotland, renewed his neg ociations 
for that purpose. ‘These, however, not being attended 
with success, hostilities were still continued, but with- 
out any remarkable transaction on either side. In the 
mean time, King Robert was informed of the miserable 
fate of his cldest son the duke of Rothesay; but was 
unable to resent it by executing justice on such a 
powerful murderer. After giving himself up to grief, 
therefore, for some time, he resolved to provide for the 
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¢ The Scot- 
tish prince, 
James, sent 


safety of his second son James, by sending him intoto France, 
France. This scheme was not communicated to thebutis taken 


duke of Albany; and the young prince took shipping 
with all imaginable secrecy at the Bass, under the care 
of the earl of Orkney. On his voyage he was taken 
by an English privateer off Tlamborough-head, and 
brought before Henry. The English monarch having 
examined the attendants of the prince, they told him 
that they were carrying the prince to France for his 
education. ‘I understand the l’'rench tongue (rephed 
Henry), and your countrymen ought to have becn 
kind enough to have trusted me with their prince’s 
education.” He then committed the prince and his 
attendants close prisoners to the Tower of London. 
The news of this disaster arrived at the castle of Rothe- 
say in the isle of Bute (the place of Robert's resi- 


by the Eng- 
ish. 
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dence) while the king was at supper. The news threw Robert dies 
him into such an agony of grief, that he died in three of gricf. | 
days, the 29th of March 1405, after having reigned An, 1405. 


nearly 15 years. 
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By the dcath of Robert, and the captivity of the The quke 
prince, all the regal power devolved on the duke of Al-° an 


bany, who was appointed regent by a convention of the 
states assembled at Scone. The allegiance of the peo- 
ple, however, to thcir captive prince could not be 
shaken ; so that the regent was obliged to raise an army 
for the purpose of rescuing him. Henry summoned all 
his military tenants, and made great preparations: but, 
having agrced to treat of a final peace with Ireland 
and the lord of the Isles, the regent laid hold of thus 
as a pretence for entering into a new negociation with 
the English monarch; and a truce was concluded for a 
year, during which time all differences were to be set- 
tled. In consequence of this agreement, Rothesay, 
king at arms, was appointed commissary-general for the 
king and kingdom of Scotland; and in that quality 
repaired to the court of England. At the time when 
the prince of Scotland was taken, it seems there cx- 
isted a truce, however ill observed on both sides, sub- 
sisting between the two.nations. Rothesay produecd 
the record of this truce, which provided that the Scots 
should have a free navigation ; and in consequenee of 
this, he demanded justice of the captain and crew of the 
privateer who had taken the prince. Henry order- 
cd the matter to be inquired into: but the Itnghish 
bronght their complaints as well as the Scots; and the 
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regent. 
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Scotland. claims of both were so intricate, that the examination 
———v——"' fell to the ground, but at the same time the truce was 
— —6gpicloneed., 
Schemes of 7. ae 
Henry In the end of the year. 1409, or the beginning of 
1410, the war was renéwed with England, and Henry 


arainst 
Scotland, prepared to strike a fatal blow whieh he had long me- 


A. < * e 
“0.1410. ditated against Scotland. He had, as we have seen, 


entered into a league with the lord of the Isles, where 
a eonsiderable revolution then happened. Walter Les- 
ly had succeeded to the estate and honours of the earl 
of Ross, in right of his wife, who was the heir. By that 
marriage he had a sonnamed Alexander, who succeed- 
ed him; and a daughter, Margaret, who was married 
to the lord of the Isles. This Alexander had married 
one of the regent’s daughters ; and dying young, he 
left behind him an only daughter, Kuphane, who was 
deformed, and beeame a nun at, North Berwick. Her 
erandfather, the regent, proeurcd from her a resigna- 
tion of the earldom of Ross, to whieh she was undoubt- 
ed heiv, in favour of John earl of Buchan, but in pre- 
judice of Donaid lord of the Isles, who was the son of 
Margaret, sister to the earl Alexander, and consequent- 
ly the nearest heir to the estate after the nun. Donald 
applied for redress; but his suit being rejectcd, he, 
with his brother John, fled into England, where he was 
most graeiously received by King Henry. Aecording 
to the instructions given him by the English monarch, 
Donald returned to his own dominions in the Isles, 
where he raised an army, and, passing over into Ross- 
shire, violently seized on the estate in dispute. In a 
short time he found himself at the head of 10,000 High- 
landers ; with whom lie marched into the province of 
Moray, and from thence to Strathbogie and Garioch, 
which he laid under contribution. Advancing towards 
Aberdeen, with.a view to pay his troops with the plun- 
der of that city, whieh was then a place of eonsider- 
able trade, he was met by the earl of Marr, whom the 
regent had-employcd to command against him, at a 
village called Harlaw, in the neighbourhood of Aber- 
deen. A fierce engagement ensued, in whieh great 
numbers were killed on both sides, and the victory re- 
mained uncertain: but Donald, finding himself in the 
niidst of an enemy’s country, where lie could raise no 
recruits, began to retreat next day; and the shattered 
state of the royal army preventing him from being 
pursued, he escaped to his own dominions, where. in 
a short time he submitted, and swore allegiance to the 
crown of Scotland. 

In the mean time, Henry continued the war with 
Scotland, and refused to renew the truee, though fre- 
_ quently solicited by the Seots. He liad’ now, how- 
Hic en sever, sustained a, great loss by the defeetion of the 
Vhe earl of» 3 
March re- earl of March, who had gone over to the Seots, thougl: 
turns to histhe historians have not informed us of his quarrel with 
allegiance the English monarch. On his return to Seotland, he 
— had been fully reconciled to.the Douglas family, and 

a now strove. to distinguish himself in the cause of hig 
country. This, with the countenance shown the Scots. 
by the cowt of Frauee, a bull published by the pope 
in their favour, and the vigorous behaviour of the re- 
gent himself, eontributed to reduce IIenry to reason ; 
aud we, hear of no,more hostilities between the two. 
nations till after the death of the English monarch,, 
which happened in the year 1413. 

In 1415, the truce being either broken or expired,. 
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the Seots made great preparations for besieging Ber- Scotland, 
wick. The undertaking, however, came to nothing; —-—™~ 
all that was done during the campaign being the burn- 
ing of Penrith by the Seots, and of Dumfries by the 
Ienglish. Next year a truce was agreed on, anda 
treaty entered into for the ransom of king James; 
which was so far advaneed, that the English king a- . 
greed to his visiting Scotland, provided he engaged to | 
forfeit 100,000 pounds sterling, in ease of his failure 514 
to return by a certain day. For reasons now un- Unsuccess. 
known, this treaty was broken off, and vast prepara- ‘t! expedi- 
tions were made for a vew invasion of Seotland ; treury 
which, however, was exceuted with so little sueeess, 5 
that it became known among the eommon people of . 
Seotland by the name of the ule raid, or the foolish 
expedition. 
In 1420, died Robert Duke of Albany, regent of An, 1490, 
Scotland, at the age of 80; and such was the venera- 
tion whieh the Scots had for his memory, that his post 
of regent was conferred upon his eldest son Murdoch, 
though a person noway qualified for that station.— | 
The war with England was now discontinued ; but in 
Franee Henry met with the greatest opposition from | 
the Scots anxiliaries, insomuch, that at last he pro- ; 
claimed all the Scots in the service of the dauphin to . 
be rebels against their lawful sovereign, and threaten- 
ed to treat thein as sueh wherever he foundthem. It _.. 515 
was not long before he had an opportunity of putting — « 
this menace in execution; for the town and castle of jy France. 
Melun being obliged through famine to capitulate, 
one of the articles of capitulation was, that all the 
English and Seots in the piace should be resigned to 
the absolute disposal cf the king of England; and, in | 
consequenee of lis resoliition above mentioned, caused 
twenty Scots soldiers who were found in the place to | 
In 1421, Ilenry returned to 
England, and with him James the Scots king. Onhis 
arrival there, he was informed that the Scots, under 
the earl of Douglas, had made an irruption into Eng- 
land, where they had burned Newark, but had been 
forced, to return, to their own country by a pestilence, 
though a new invasion was daily.expected. Instead of 
resenting this insult, Henry invited the earl of Dou- 
glas to a eonference at York; in which the latter a- . 
greed to serve him during life, by sea and land, abroad 
or at home, against all living, except his own liege-lord . 
the king of Scotland, with 200 foot, and as many horse, . 
at his own charges; the king of England, in the mean 
time, allowing an annual revenue of 200/. for paying his . 
expense in going to the army by sea or land.. 
At the same time, a new negoeiation was set on foot. 
for the ransom of king James; but he did not obtain 
his liberty till the year 1424. Henry V. was.then dead; 
and none of his generals being able to supply his plaee, 
the English power in Trance began to decline. They 516 | 
then becamesensible how neegssary it was to be at peace Treaty for 
with Scotland, in order to detaeh sueh a formidable ally i 4g 
from the French interest. James was now highly ca-° r 
ressed, and at his. own liberty, within eertain bounds. 
The English even consulted him about the manner of 
conducting the treaty for lis ransom ;_ and one Dougal, 
Drummond a priest, was sent with a safe-conduet for 
the bishop of Glasgow chancellor of Scotland, Dunbar. 
earl of March, John Montgomery of Ardrossan, Sir: 
Patrick. Dunbar of Bele, Sir Robert Lawder of Ed-. } 
ringtan,., f 


be -lhanged as traitors. 
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‘olland. pington, Sir William Borthwic of Borthwie, and Sir 
—v—~ John Forrester of Corstorphin, to have an interview, at 


Pomfret, with their master the eaptive king of Seotland, 
and there to treat respeeting their eommon interests. 
Most of these noblemen and gentlemen had before been 
nominated to treat with the English about their king's 

return; and Dougal Dr ummond scems to have been a 
domestie favourite with James. Hitherto the Seottish 
king had been allowed an annual revenue of 700/.: but 
while he was making ready for his journey, his equi- 
pages and attendants were increased to those befitting a 

sovereign ; and he received a present from the English 
treasury of 100/. for lis private expenses. That he 
might appear with a grandeur every way suitable to 
his dignity,at every stage were provided relays of horses, 
and all manner of fish, flesh, and fowl, with cooks and 
other servants for furnishing out the most sumptuous 
royal entertainment. In this meeting at Pomfret, James 
aeted as a kind of mediator between the English and 
his own subjects, to whom he fully laid himself open ; 
but, in the mean time, the English regeney issued a 
commission for settling the terms upon which James was 
to be restored, if he and his commissioners should lay a 


proper tai oes for such a treaty. The English eom- 


missioners were, the bishops of Durham and Worcester, 
the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, the 
lords Nevil, Cornwal, and Chaworth, with master John 
Wodeham, and Robert Waterton. “The instructions 
they received, form one of the most curious passages of 
this history; and.we shall here give them, as they are 
necessary for confirming all we have said concerning the 
dispositions of the two “courts at this juncture. 

First, ‘To make a faint opposition to any private con- 
ference between the king of Scotland and the Scoteh 


. commissioners. - 


Secondly, To demand that, before the said king shall 
have his full liberty, the kingdom of Scotland should 
pay to the English government at least thirty-six thou- 
sand pounds as an equivalent, at two thousand pounds a 
year, for the entertainment of King James, who was 
maintained by the court of England, and not to abate 
any thing of that sum; butif possible to get forty thou- 
sand pounds. 

Thirdly, That if the Scots should agree to the pay- 
ment of the said sum, the English commissioners should 
take sufficient security and hostages for the payment of 
the same; and that if they should not {as there was 
great reason for believing they would) be so far molli- 
fied, by such easy terms, as to offer to enter upon a ne- 
gociation for a final and perpetual peace between the 
two people, that then the English should propose the 
same in the most handsome manner tliey could. far- 
ther, that if such diffieulties should arise as unght make 
it impracticable immediately to conclude sue perpe- 
tual peace, that the English ambassadors should, un- 
der pretence of paving a way for tue same, propose @ 
long truce. 

Fourthly, That if the English eommissioners should 
succeed in bringing the Scots to agree to the said truce, 
they should furthcr urge, that they should not send to 
Charles of France, or to any of the enemies of Eng- 
land, any succours by sea or land. Farther, that the 
said English eomuissioners should employ their utmost 
endeavours to procure the reeal of the troops already 
furnished by the Scots to I'rance. The English are 
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ots 


eommanded to insist very strenuously upon this point, Scat'and. 


but with diseretion. 

lifthly, If the Seots should, asa further bond ef 
amity-between the two nations, propose a marrkge be- 
tween their king and some noblewoman of England, 
the English commissioners are to make answer, e That 
the king of Seots is well acquainted with many noble- 
women, and even those of the blood- -royal, in England; 
and that if the king of the Seots shall please to open 
his mind more freely on that head, the English com- 
missioners shall be very ready to enter upon confer- 
enees thereupon.”’ But (eontinues the record) in ease 
the Seotch commissioners should make no mention of 
any such alliance by marriage, it will not appear de- 
cent for the English to mention the same, beeause the 
women of England, at least the noblewomen, are not 
used to offer themselves in marriage to men. 

Sixthly, If there should be any niention made eon- 
cerning reparation of damages, that the commissioners 
should then proceed upon the same as they should think 
most proper; and that they should have power to offer 
safe-conduct to as many of the Seots as should be de~ 

manded, for to repair to the court of England. Those 
instructions are dated at Westminster, July 6th 1423. 

Nothing definitive was.coneluded at this treaty, but 
that another meeting should be held at York instead of 
Pomfret. ‘This meeting accordingly took place. The 
English commissioners were, Thomas bishop of Dur- 
ham, ehancellor of England, Philip bishop of Win- 
chester, Ilenry Percy earl of Northumberland, and 
Mr John Wodeham. Those for Scotland were, Wil- 
liam bishop of Glasgow, George earl of March,. James 
Douglas of Balveny, his. brother Patrick abbot of Cam- 
buskenneth, John abbot of Balmerino, Sir Patrick 
Dunbar of Bele, Sir Robert Lauder of Edrington, 
George Borthwie arehdeacon of Glasgow, and Patrick 
Houston eanen of Glasgow. On the JOth of Septem- 
ber, after their meeting, they came to the folowing; 
agreement. . 

Virst, That the king of Sectland and his heirs, as 
an equivalent for his entertainment while in. England, 
should pay to the king of England and his heirs, at 
London, in the ehurch of St Paul, by equal propor- 
tions, the sum of 40,000/. sterling. 

Secondly, That the first Pema, amounting to the 
sum of ten thousand merks, should be made six months 
after the king of Seotland’s entering his own kingdom; 
that the like sum should be paid the next year, and so 
on during the space of six years, when the whole sum 
would be cleared ; unless, after,payment of forty thou- 
sand merks, the last payment of ten thousand should 
be remitted, at the intr eaty of the most illustrious 
prince Thomas duke of Excter. 

Thirdly, That the king of Scotland, before entering 
his own kingdom, should give sufficient hostages for 
performanee on his part. But, in regard that the 
Seots plenipotentiaries had no. instructions eoncerning: 
hostages, it was agreed, 

Fourthly, That “the king of Scotland should be at 
Branspath, or Durham, by the first of March next, 
where he should be attended by the nobles of his blood, 
and other subjects, in order to tix the number and qua- 
lity of the hostages. 

Fifthly, T hat, to eement and perpetuate the amity 
of the two kingdoms, the governor of Scotland should 
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Scotland. send ambassadors to London, with power to conclude 


a contract of marriage between the king of Scotland 
and some lady of the first quality in Engiand. 

It is probable that Janies had already fixed his choice 
upon the lady Joan, daughter to the late earl of Somer- 
set, who was son to John of Gaunt duke of Lancaster, 
by his second marriage; but he made his people the 
compliment, not only of consulting their opinion, but 
of concluding the match. The commissioners, after 
their agreement at York, proceeded towards London ; 
and Thomas Somerville of Carnwath, with Walter 
Ogilvy, were added to their number. Being arrived 
at that capital, they ratified the former articles, and 
undertook for their king, that he should deliver his 
hostages to the king of England’s officers, in the city 
of Durham, before the last day of the ensuing month 
of March; that he should also deliver to the said off- 
cers four obligatory letters, for the whole sum of 
40,0002. from the four burghs of Edinburgh, Perth, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen; that he should give his obli- 
gatory lester to the same purpose, before removing 
trom Durhain, and should renew the same four days 
after his arrival in his own kingdom; that the hostages 
might be changed from time to time for others of the 
sanre fortune and quality; that if any of them should 
«lie in England, others should be sent thither in their 
room; and that while they continued to stay in Eng- 
land, they should live at their own charges. 

The marriage of James with the lady Joan Beau- 
fort was celebrated in the beginning of February 1424. 
The young king of England presented him with a suit 
of cloth of gold for the ceremony; and the next day 
he received a legal discharge of 10,000 pounds, to be 
deducted from the 40,000 at which his ransom was fix- 
ed, and which sum was given as the marriage-portion 
of thelady. The ceremony being performed, the king 
and queen set out for Durham, where the hostages were 
waiting; and arrived at his own dominions, along with 
the earl of Northumberland and the chief of the north- 
ern nobility, who attended him with great pomp. On 
the 20th of April the same year, he was crowned at 
Scone; after which ceremony, he followed the exam- 
ple practised by other sovereigns at that time, of 
knighting several noblemen and gentlemen. 

During the dependence of the treaty for James’s re- 
lease, the Scots had emigrated to France, in such num- 
bers, that no fewer than 15,000 of them now appeared 
in arms under the duke of Touraine; but as the history 
of the war in that country has already been given un- 
der the article France, we shall take no further no- 
tice of it, but return to the affairs of Scotland. 

On his return James found himself in a disagreeable 


severalabu- situation. The great maxim of the duke of Albany, 


ses in Scets 


hand. 


when regent, had beer to maintain himself in power by 
exempting the lowcr class of people from taxes of every 
kind. This plan had been continued by his son Mur- 
doch; but as the latter was destitute of his father’s abi- 
lities, the people abused their happiness, and Scotland 
became such ascene of rapine, that no commoner could 


say he had a property in his own estate. ‘The Stewart ” 


family, on their accession to the crown of Seotland, pos- 
sessed a very considerabie patrimonial estate, independ- 
ent of the standing revenues of the crown, which con- 
sisted chiefly of customs, wards, and reliefs. The re- 
venues cf the paternal estate belonging to James, had 


they been regularly transmitted to him, would have Scotland. 
more than maintained him in a splendour equal to hig 


“dignity, while he was in England; nor would he in 


that case have had any oecasion for an allowance from 
the king of England. But as the duke of Albany ne- 
ver intended that his nephew should return, he parcel- 
led out among his favourites the estates of the Stewart 
family, in such a manner that James on his return found 
all his patrimonial revenues gone, and many of them in 
the hands of his best friends; so that he had nothing to: 
depend on for the support of himself and his court but 
the crown-revenues above mentioned, and even some 
of these had been mortgaged during the late regency. 
This circumstance, of itselfsufficiently disagreeable, was 
attended with two others, which tended to make it more 
so. The one was, that the hostages which had been 
left for the king’s ransom in England, being all persons. 
of the first rank, were attended by their wives, families, 
children, and equipages, which rivalled those of the 
same rank in England, and drew a great deal of ready 
money out of the nation. The other circumstances 
arose from the charge of the Scots army in France: 
where Charles, whe had never been in a condition to 
support it, was now reduced to the utimost necessity ; 
while the revenues of James himself were both scanty 
aud precarious. To remedy these inconvenicnces, 
therefore, the king obtained from his parliament an act. 
obliging the sherifls of the respective counties to in- 
quire what lands and estates had belonged to his an- 
cestors David II. Robert II. and Robert III.; and 
James formed a resolution of resuming these lands _ 
wherever they could be discovered, without regard to 
persons or cireunistaices. On this occasion many of 
the most illustrious personages in the kingdom were ar- 5119. 
rested: the duke of Albany, his two sons, and the ear] Several of 
of Lennox the duke’s father-in-law, were put to death, the nobili- 
. : : : ° ty execut- 

though their crimes are not specified by historians. 

James now proceeded with great spirit to reform the 
abuses which had pervadeil every department of the 
State, protected and encouraged learning and learned 
men, and even kept a diary in which he wrote down | 
the names of all the learncd men whom he thought 
deserving of his encouragement. James himself wrote 
some poetry; and in music, was such an excellent com- 
poser, that he is with good reason looked upon as the 
father of Scots music, which na& been so much ad- ' 
mired for its elegant simplicity. He introduced or- 
gans into his chapels, and a much better style of ar- 
chiteeture into all buildings, whether civil or religious... 


ed, 


Nor did he confine his cares to the fine arts, but en- 
couraged and protected those of all kinds which were . 
useful in society; and, in short, he did more towards ’ 


the civilization of his people than had been done by 
any of his predecessors. 
In the mean time the truce continue! with England.. 
James, however, seemed not to have any inclination to. 
euter into a lastmg alliance with that kingdom. On 
the contrary, in 1428, he entered into a treaty with 
France; by which it was agreed, that a marriage 
should be concluded between the dauphin of France, | 
afterwards Louis XI., and the young princess of Seot- | 
land ; and so great was the necessity of King Charles 
for troops at that time, that he demanded only 6000 | 
forces as 4 portion for the princess. | 
The rest. of the reign of James was spent in reform- | 
ing: | 
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land. ing abuses, curbing the authority of the great barons, 
-— and recovering the royal estates out of the hands of 


+" usurpers. In this, however, he used so mueh severity, 
‘ere, that he was at last murdered, in the year 1437. The 


. 437, perpetrators of this murder were the earl of Athol; 

Robert Graham, who was connected with the earl, 
) and who was discontented on account of his losing the 
estate of Strathearn, whieh had becn re-annexed to the 
crown; and Robert, grandchild and heir to the earl 
of Athol, and onc of the king’s domesties. The king 
had dismissed his army, without even reserving to him- 
self a body-guard, and was at supper in a Dominiean 
convent in the ncighbourhood of Perth. Graham had 
for some time becn at the hcad of a gang of outlaws, 
and is said to have brought a party of them to Perth 
in the dead of the night, where lie posted them ncar 
the convent. Walter Straton, one of the king’s eup- 
bearers, went to bring some wine to thc king while at 
supper ; but perceiving armed men standing in the pas- 


sage, he gave the alarm, and was immediately killed. 
Catharine Douglas, one of the qucen’s maids of honour, 
ran to bolt the outer door; but the bar was taken away 


by Robert Stuart, in order to facilitate the entrance of 

the murderers. The lady thrust her arm into the sta- 

ple; but it was instantly broken, and the conspirators 
rushed in upon the king. Patrick Dunbar, brotlier to 

the carl of March, was killed in attempting to defend 

his sovereign, and the qucen received two wounds in 
attempting to interpose herself betwixt her husband and 

the daggers of the assassins. Jamcs defended himself 

as long as he could; but at last expired under the re- 
peated strokes of his murderers, after having received 

4 28 wounds. 

Rewof Inthe reign of James I. several important regulations 
hi ign, were made for the improvement of the intcrnal polity 
of the kingdom. James’s long residence in England, 
then a great and happy nation, had taught him, that 

. the prosperity of a people depcndcd much on the wis- 
dom of the legislature, in enacting salutary laws, and 
on the aetivity of the ehief magistrates in putting them 
in execution. In his third parliament, was passed an 
act, which affords the first appearanee of a College of 
Justice in Scotland. By this it was ordained, that the 


king might appoint the chancellor, and three discreet 
persons of the three estates, to act as the Sesston, when- 
ever the king should think fit, three times in the year, 


for detcrmination of such eauses as had before been ad- 
judged by the king and his council. In 1425, it was 
enacted, that six wise men of the threc estates should 
examine the books of law, whieh then consisted of what 
were called Regiam Majestatem and Quontam Archia- 
menta, and should amend what needed amendment. 
" Various statutes were made, ealled the Black Acts, for 
\ prescrving domestic tranquillity, diminishing the cxor- 
bitant powcr of the nobles, and promoting religious 
worship. Happy would it have been for Scotland if 
so wise a monarcli had lived to execute strietly what 
had been enacted in so mafiy parliaments for the ge- 
iz ncral good of a wretclied nation. 
“eded After the murder of James I. the erown devolved on 
7s his son James II. at that time only seven years of age. 
Marc 4 parliament was immediately called by the queen- 
4 mother, at whieh the most eruel punishments were de- 
| erced to the murderers of the late king. The erime, 
no doubt, deserved.an exemplary punishment ;. but the 


barbarities inflicted onsome of those wretchesare shock- Scotland.’ 
ing torelate. Within less than six weeks after the death —-~v—-—~ 
of the king, all the eonspirators were brought to Edin- 

burgh, arraigned, condemned, and exeeuted. The 

meaner sort were hanged; but on the earl of Athol 

and Robert Graham the most eruel torments were in- 

flieted, such as pineing with hot irons, disloeation of 

the joints, &c. The eart of Athol had, besides, a 

crown of red-hot iron put on his liead ; and was after- 

wards cut up alive, his heart taken out, and thrown in- 

toa fire. In short, so dreadful were these punishments, 

that Aineas Sylvius, the pope’s nuneio, who beheld 

them, said, that he was at a loss to determine whether 

the erime committed by the regicides, or the punish- 

ment inflicted upon them, was the greater. 

As the late king liad preseribed no form of regency An. 1438.. 
in easc of his death, the settlement of the government 
beeame a matter of great diffieulty as well as import- 
anee. Archibald earl of Douglas, who had been ereat- 
ed duke of Touraine in France, was by far the greatest 
subjeet in the kingdom; but as he had not beeu a fa- 
vourite in the preeeding reign, and the people were 
now disgusted with regeneics, he was not formally ap- 
pointed to the administration, though by his high rank 
he in fact enjoyed the supreme power as long ashe liv- — g93. 
ed; whieh, however, was but a short time. He died Supreme 
the same year (1438); and Sir Alexander Livingstone power di- 
of Callendar was appointed to succeed him as governor pre a 
of tlic kingdom, that is, to have the executive power, governor 
while William Crichton, as chanecllor, had the direc- and chan- 
tion of the civil courts. This was a most unfortunate ¢ellor.ot 

cme § . ; : the king-. 
partition of power for the publie. The governor andy) 
chancellor quarrellcd ; the latter took possession of the 
king’s person and the eastle of Edinburgh, to neither of 
which he had any right; but the former had on his 
side the qucen-mother, a woman of intrigue and spirit. 

Her son was shut up in the castle of Edinburgh ; and 
in a short timé there was no appearance either of law 
or government in Seotland. The governor's edicts were 
counteraeted by those of the chancellor under the king’s. 
namc, and those who ebeyed the chanecllor were pu- 
nished by the governor ; while the young earl of Dou- 
glas, with his numerous followers and dependents, was 
a deelared encmy of both parties, whom he cqually. 
souglit.to destroy. 524 

The queen-mother demanded access to her son, which The queen- 
Crichton could find no pretext for denying hier ; 2 aa Hi , 
she was aecordingly admitted with a small train into ribet. . 
the castle cf Edinburgh. She played her part so well, 
and dissembled with so much art, that the chaneellor, 
believing she had beeome a eonvert to-his cause, treated 
her with unbounded eonfidenee, and suffered her at all . 
hours to have free aceess to her son’s person. Pretend-. 
ing that she had vowed a pilgrimage to the white church _ 
of Buchan, she rceommended the care of licr.son’s per- - 
son, till her return, to the chancellor, in tive most pa- | 
thetic and affectionate terms: but, in the mean tine, 
she secretly sent him to Leith, packed up in a clothes- 
ehcst ; and both she and James were received at Stir- 
ling by the governor before the escape was known. As. 
every thing had becn managed in concert with Living- 
stone, he immediately ealled together his friends ; and 
laying before them the ty runnical behaviour of the ehan- 
cellor, it was resolved to besiege him in the castle of © 
Edinburgh, the qucen promising to open her own gra- 

iemes: * 
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Scotland. naries forthe use of thearmy. Thechancellor forcsaw 


B25 
intestine 
-broils. 


the storm that was likely to fall upon him, and sought 
to prevent it by applying to the earl of Douglas. That 


haughty noblewan answered him in the terms already 


‘mentioned, and-that he was preparing to exterminate 
both parties. The siege of Edinburgh castle being 
formed, the chancellor demandcd a parley, and a per- 
sonal interview with the governor; to which the latter, 
whe was no stranger to the sentiments of Douglas, rea- 
dily agreed, Common danger united them in a com- 
mon cause ; and the chancellor resigning to the other 
the custody of the castle and the king’s person, with 
the highest professions of duty and loyalty, the two com- 
petitors swore an inviolable friendship for each other. 
Next day the king cemented their union, by confirm. 
ing both of them in their respective charges. 

The lawless example of the earl of Douglas encoura- 
ged the other great landholders to gratify their private 
animosities, sometimes at the expense of their honour as 
well as their humanity. A family difference happened 
between Sir Allan Stuart of Darnley, and Thomas 
Boyd of Kilmarnock ; but it was concluded that both 
parties should come to a peaceable agreement at Pol- 
maisthorn, between Linlithgow and Falkirk, where 
Stuart was treacherously murd red by his enemy. 
Stuart’s death was revenged by his brother, Sir Alex- 
-andcr Stuart of Beilmouth, who challenged Boyd toa 
pitched battle, the principals being attended by a reti- 
snuc which carried the resemblance of small armies. The 
“conflict was fierce and bloody, each party retiring in 
its turn, and charging with fresh fury ; but at last vic- 
‘tory declared itself tor Stuart, the bravest of Boyd’s 
attendants being cut off in the field. Abcut this time, 
the islanders, under two of their chieftains, Lauchlan 
Maclean and Murdoc Gibson, notorious freebooters, 
Anvaded Scotland, and ravaged the provinee of Lenox 
with fire and sword. They were opposed by John 
Colquhoun of Luss, whom they slew, some say treacher- 
ously, and others, in an cngagement at Lochlomond, 
near Inchmartin. After this, the robbers grew more 
outrageous than ever, not only filling all the ncighbour- 
ing country with rapine, but murdering the aged, in- 
fants, and the defenceless of both scxes. At last, all 
the labouring hands in the kingdom being engaged 
in domestic broils, none were left for agriculture ; and 
a dreadful famine ensued, attended, as usual, by a pes- 
tilence. James was now about ten ycars of age; and 
the wisest part of the kingdom agreed, that the public 
distresses werc owing to a total disrespect of the royal 
authority. The. young carl of Douglas never had fewer 
than 1000, and sometimes 2000 horse in his train; so 
that none was.found hardy enough to controul him. 
He pretended to be independent of the king and his 
courts of law ; that he had a right of judieature upon 
his own large estates ;-.and that he was entitled to 
the exercise of royal power. .In consequence of this 
he issucd his orders, gave protections to thieves and 
murderers, affected to brave the’king, made knights, 
and, according to some writers, even noblemen, of 
his own dependents, with a power of gitting in parlia- 
ment. 

The qucen-mother was not wholly guiltless of those 
abuses. She had fallen in love with and married Sir 


James Stuart, who was commonly calledthe Black knight 


= 


of Lorn, brother to the lord of that title, and a descon- Scotland 
dant of the house of Darnley. Affection for her hus- “"y— 
band caused her to renew her political intrigues ; and 
not finding a ready compliance in the governor, her 
interest inclined towards tlic party of the Douglases. 
The governor thought to strengthen his authority by 
restoring the exercise of the civil power, and the re- 
verence due to the person of the sovereign. 304 
The conduct of the lord Callendar was in many re- The quee 
spects not so defensible, either as to prudence or policy. mother a 
When the queen expressed her inclinations that herhus. po" jus 
band might be admitted to some part of the administra rienced; 
tion, the governor threw both him and his brother the 
lord Lorn into prison, on a charge of undutiful practices 
against the state, and abetting the earl of Douglas in 
his enormities. The queen, taking fire at her hus- 
band’s imprisonment, was herself confined in a mean a- | 
partment within the castle of Stirling ; and a conven- 


tion of the states was called, to judge in what manner 
she was to be procecded against. The case was unpre- | 
cedented and difficult; nor is it credible that the gover- 


nor would have carried matters to such extremity, had 
he not had strong evidence of her illegal behaviour. 
She was even obliged to dissemble her resentment, by 
making an open profession before the states, that she 
had always been entirely innocent of her husband’s 
practices, and that she would for the future behave as 
a peaceable and dutiful subject to the laws and the =, 
sovereign. Upon making this purgation (as Lindsay pitmer 
calls it), she was released, as also her husband and his eased, 
brother, being bailed by the chancellor and the lord 
Gordon, who became surcties for their good behaviour 
in the penalty of 4000 merks. The governor was af- 
terwards accused of many arbitrary and partial acts of 
power: and indeed, if we consider his situation, and 
the violence of the partics which then divided Scot- 
Jand, it was almost impossible, consistently with his 
own safety, to have exerted the virtues either of pa- 
triotism or moderation. 

The chancellor was exceedingly vexed at the small 
regard which the govcrnor paid to his person and dig- 
nity, ana secretly connected himself with the queen- 
mother; but in the mean time he remained at Edin- | 
burgh. ‘The king and his mother continued all this 
time at Stirling; where the governor, on pretence of 
consulting the public safety, and that of the king’s 
person, maintained a strong guard, part of which at- 
tended James in his juvenile exercises and diversions. | 
The queen-mother did not fail to represent this to her 
son as arcstraint on his liberty ; and obtaincd lis con- 54 
sent to put hiniself into the ehancellor’s hands. 


_— se 


y 
The The qd 
Jatter, who was a man of activity and courage, knew cellor ge 
well how to avail himself of this permission ; andthe ag 
crossing the Forth in the dark with a strong body? ey ind 
of horse, they surrounded the king as he was hunt- 
ing ncxt morning by break of day. It was easy to 
perceive from the behaviour of James, that he was no 
stranger to the chancellor’s atternpt ; but some of the 
king’s guard offering to dispute the possession of his 
person, Sir William Livingston, the governor’s eldest 
son, restrained them, and suffered the king to depart 
quietly. This surprisal happened on a day when the 
governor was absent from Stirling ; and the chancel- 
lor, to. make sure of his royal acquisition, entered Edin- 
burgh 


land. 
— 
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burgh at the head of 4000 horse, where the king and 
he were received by the citizens with loud acclama- 
tions of joy. 

The governor showed no emotion at what had hap- 
pened; on the contrary, he invited the chancellor to 
an interview, and settled all differences with him in an 
amicable manner. ‘The young lord Douglas, however, 
continued to brave both parties. As if he had beena 
sovereign prince, he demanded by his ambassadors, Mal- 
colm Fleming of Cumbernauld, and Allan Lawder, the 
investiture of the sovereignty of Touraine from Charles 
the seventh of France; which being readily granted 
him, scrved to increase his pride and insolence. The 
first-fruits of the accommodation between the two grcat 
officers of state was the holding ofa parliament at Edin- 
burgh, for redressing the public disorders occasion- 
ed by the ear: of Douglas ; and encouragement was 
given to all persons who had been injured to make 
their complaints. The numbers which on that occa- 
sion resorted to Edinburgh were incredible ; parents, 
children, and women, demanding vengeance for the 
murder of their relations, or the plunder of their estates ; 
till, by the multiplicity of their complaints, they be- 
came without remedy, none being found bold enough 
to encounter the earl of Douglas, or to endeavour to 
bring him to a fair trial. The parties therefore were 
dismissed without relief, and it was resolved to proceed 
with the haughty earl in a different manner. Letters 
were written to him by the governor and chancellor, 
and in the name of the states, requesting him to ap- 
pear with his. friends in parliament, and to take that 
Jead in public affairs to which they were intitled by 
their high rank and great possessions. The manner in 
which. those letters werc penned made the thoughtless 
earl consider them as a tribute due to his greatness, and 
as proceeding from the inability of the government to 
continue the administration of public. affairs without 
his countenance and direction. Without dreaming that 
any man in Scotland would be so bold as to attack him, 
even single or unarmed, he answered the letters of the 
chancellor and governor, by assuring them that he in- 
tended to set out for Edinburgh: the chancellor, on 
pretence of doing him honour, but in reality to quiet 
his suspicions, met him while he was on his journey ; 
and inviting him to his castle of Crichton, he there 
entertained him for some days with the greatest magni- 
ficence and appearancc of hospitality. The earl. of 
Douglas believed ail the chancellor’s professions of 
friendship, and even sharply checked the wisest of his 
followers, who counselled him not to depend too much 
On appearanccs, or to trust his brother and himself at 
the same time in any place where the chancellor had. 
power. ‘ihe latter had not only removed the carl’s sus- 
picion, but had made him a kind of convert. to patriot- 
ism, by painting to him the miseries of his country, and 
the glory that must redound to him and his friends in 
removing them. It was in vain for his attendants to 
remind him of his father’s maxim, never to risk himself: 
and his brother at the same time: he without hesita-- 
tion attended the chancellor to Edinburgh; and being: 


admitted into the castle, they dined at the same table - 


with the king. ‘Towards the end of the entertain-. 
ment, a bull’s head, the certain prelude of immediate 
death, was servedup. The earl and his brother start-. 


ed to their feet, and endeavoured to make their eg- Scotland: 
cape: but armed men rushing in, overpowered them, —-yv—~ 
and tying their hands and those of Sir Malcolm Fle- i ss 
ming with cords, they were carried to the hiil and be- Jel 
headed. The young king endeavoured with tears to his brother.. 
procure their pardon; for which he was severely check- 
ed by the unrelenting chancellor. 

In 1443, the king being arrived: at the age of 14, An. 1443.. 
declared himself out of the years of minority, anc 
took upon himsclf the administration: of affairs. He 
appears to have been a prince of great spirit and re- 
solution ; and he had occasion for it. He had appoint- 
ed one Robert Sempil of Fulwood to be chief gover- 
nor of the castle of Dumbarton ; but he was killed by 
one Galbraith (a noted partisan of the earl of Dou- 
glas), who seized upon the government of the castle. 
The popularity of the family of Douglas having some- 
what subsided and the young earl finding himself not 
supported bythe chief branches of his family, he be- 
gan to think, now that the king was grown up, his) 331: 
safest course would be to return to his duty. He ac- The young: 
cordingly repaired to the king at Stirling ; and volun: = i 
tarily throwing himself at his majesty’s feet, implored and is re- 
pardon for all his transgressions, and solemnly pro-ceived into. 
mised that he would ever after: sct a pattern of duty fvour- 
and loyalty to all the rest of his subjects. The king; 
finding that he insisted on no terms but that of" par- 
don, and that he had unconditionally put himself into- 
lis power, not only granted Ins request, but made him 
the partner of lis inmost councils. 

James had always disliked the murder of the earl of 
Douglas and his brother : and the chancellor, perceiv-. 
ing the ascendancy which this earl was daily gaining 
at Court, thought it high time to provide for his own 
safety. He therefore resigned the great seal, and res 
tired-to the castle of Edinburgh, the custody of which 
he pretended had been granted to him by the late king 
during his life, or till the present king should arrive at 339° 
the age of 21; and prepared it fora siege. The lord Great dis- 
Callendar who knew himself equally obnoxious or 
Crichton was to tlie earl of Douglas, and-that‘he could al 
not maintain lis footing by hiniself, resigned likewise’ 
all his posts, and retired to one of his own houses, but 
kept possession of the castle of Stirling. As both that 
and the castle of Edinburgh were royal forts, the two 
lords were summoned to surrender them ; but instead 
of complying, they justifed their conduct by the great 
power of their-enemzes, who sought!their destruction, 
and who. had been so lately at the head-of rolsbers and 
outlaws; but-promised to surrender themselves*to the 
king as soon as he was of lawful age, (meaning; we 
suppose, either 18-or21). This answer: being deemc¢d- 
contumacieus, the chancellor and the late governor, 
with-his two sons Sir Alexander and Sir James Living-. 
ston, were proclaimed traitors in a parliament which 
was summoned on purpose to be held at Stirling. In: 
another parliament held: at Perth the same ycar; an act: 
passed that all the lands and-goods whieh had belong-- 
ed to the late king should be possessed*by the present’ 
king to the time of his lawful age, which is aot speci-. 
ficd. This aet was levelled against the late governor: 
and chancellor, who were accused of having alienated: 
to their own uses, or to those of their friends, a creat: 
part of the royal effects and jewels; and. their estates : 
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Scotland. being confiscated, the execution of the sentence was John Forbes of Pitslizo, Alexander Barclay of Gart- S¢ 
‘y=! committed to John Forrester of Corstorphin, and other 


_adherents of the carl of Douglas. 


This sentence threw all the nation into a flame. 
The castle of Crichton was besieged; and being sur- 
rendered on the king’s summons and the display of the 
royal banner, it was levelled with the ground. It soon 


appeared that the governor and ehaneellor, the latter 


especially, had many friends ; and in partieular Kenne- 
dy arehbishop of St Andrew’s, nephew to James the 
First, who sided with them from the dread and hatred 
they bore to the earl of Douglas and his family. 
Criehton thus soon found himself at the head of a body 
of men; and while Forrester was carrying fire and 


sword into his estates and those of the late governor, © 


his own lands and those of the Douglases were over- 
run. Corstorphin, Abercorn, Blaekness, and other 
plaees, were plundercd ; and Crichton earried off from 
them more booty than he and his adherents had lost. 
Particular mention is made of a fine breed of mares 
whieh Douglas lost on this occasion. That nobleman 
was so much exasperated by the great dainages he had 
sustained, that he engaged his friends the ear] of Craw- 
ford and Alexander Ogilvy of Innerquharity, to Jay 
waste the lands of the archbishop of St Andrew’s, 
whom he considered as the chief support of the two 
ministers. ‘This prelate was not more considerable by 
his high birth, than he was venerable by his virtue 
and sanctity ; and had, from a prineiple of eonscienee, 
opposed the earl of Douglas and his party. Being 
conseious he had done nothing that was illegal, he first 
admonished the earl of Crawford and his eoadjutor to 
desist from destroying his lands; but finding his ad- 
monitions ineffectual, he laid the earl under an ex- 
communication. 

That nobleman was almost as formidable in the 
northern, as the earl of Douglas had becn in the 
southern, parts of Seotland. The Benedietine monks 
of Aberbrothwic, who were possessed of great proper- 
ty, had ehosen Alexander Lindsay, his eldest son, to 
be the judge or bailiff of their temporalitics ; as they 
themselves, by their profession, could not sit in eivil 
or criminal eourts. Lindsay proved so ehargeable to 
the monks, by the great number of his attendants, and 
his high manner of living, that their chapter removed 
him from his post, and substituted in his place Alex- 
ander Ogilvy of Innerquharity, guardian to his nephew 
John Ogilvy of Airley, who had an hereditary claim 
on the baihwiek. This, notwithstanding thcir former 
intimacy, created an irreconcilcable differenee between 
the two families. Each eompetitor strengthened him- 
.self by calling in the assistance of his friends; and the 
lord Gordon taking part with the Ogilvies, to whom he 
was then paying a visit, both parties immediately mus- 
tered in the neighbourhood of Aberbrothwic. The 
earl of Crawford, who was then at Dundee, immedi- 
ately posted to Aberbrothwie, and placing himself be- 
tween the two armies, he demanded to speak with Ogil- 
vy; but, before his request could be granted, he was 
killed by a commen soldier, who was ignorant of his 
quality. His death exasperated his friends, who im- 
mediately rushed on their enemies; and a bloody con- 
flict ensued, which ended to the advantage of the Lind- 
says, that is, the earl of Crawford’s party. On that of 
the Ogilvies were killed Sir John Oliphant of Aberdalgy, 
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ley, Robert Maxwel of Teling, Duncan Campbell of 
Campbclfether, William Gordon of Burrowfield, and 
others. With those gentlemen, about 500 of their fol- 
lowers are said to have fallen; but some accounts di- 
minish that number. Innerquharity himself, in flying, 
was taken prisoner, and earried to the earl of Craw- 
ford’s house at Finhaven, whiere lie died of his wounds; 
but the lord Gordon (or, as others call him, the earl of 
Huntly) eseaped by the swiftness of his horse. 

This battle scems to have let loose the fury of civil 
diseord all over the kingdom. No regard was paid to 
magistraey, nor to any description of men but that 
of elergy. The most numerous, fiercest, and best 
allied family, wreaked its vengcance on its foes, ei- 
ther by force or treachery; and the enmity that ae- 
tuated the parties, stifled every sentiment of honour, 
and every feeling of lumanity. The Lindsays, sc- 
cretly abctted and strengthened by the earl of Dou- 
glas, made no other use of their victory than carrying 
fire and sword through the estates of their enemies ; 
and thus all the north of Scotland presented seenes of 
murder and devastation. In the west, Robert Boyd 
of Duchal, governor of Dunbarton, treacherously sur- 
prised Sir James Stuart of Achmynto, and treated his 
wife with such inhumanity, that she expired in three 
days under her confinement in Dumbarton castie. The 
castle of Dunbar was taken by Patrick Hepburn of 
Hales. Alcxander Dunbar dispossessed the latter of 
his castle of Hales; but it was retaken by the parti- 
sans of the earl of Douglas, whose tenants, particu- 
larly those of Annandale, are said to have behaved at 
that time with peculiar fierceness and eruelty. At last, 
the gentlemen of the eountry, who were uaconneected 
with those robbers and murderers, which happened to 
be the ease with many, shut themselves up in their se- 
veral houses; each of which, in those days, was a 
petty fortress, whieh they victualled, and provided in 
the best manner they could for their own defence. 
This wise resolution scems to have becn the first mea- 
sure that eomposed the pubhe commotions. 

The earl of Douglas, whose power and influence at 
court still continued, was sensible that the clergy, with 
the wiser and more disiterested part of the kingdom, 
considered him as the source of the dreadful calamities 
which the nation suffered; and that Jamcs himself, 
when better informed, would be of the same opinion. 
He therefore sought to avail himself of the juncture, by 
forming secret but strong connexions with the earls of 
Crawford, Ross, and other great noblemen, who desi- 
red to see their feudal powers restored to their full vi- 
gour. The queen-dowager and her husband made little 
or no figure during this season of public confusion: she 
had retired to the castle of Dunbar, while it was in 
Hepburn’s possession, where she died soon after. She 
left by her second husband three sons; Jolin, who in 
1455 was made earl of Athol, by his uterine brother 
the king; James, who under the next reign, in 1469, 
was ereated carl of Buchan; and Andrew, who after- 
wards beeame bishop of Murray. As the earl of Dau- 
glas was an enemy to the queen-dowager’s husband, the 
latter retired to England, where he obtained a pass to 
go abroad, with 20 in his train; but being taken at sea 
by the Flemish pirates, he dicd in confmement. 

The great point between the king and Sir William 

Crichton 
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and. Crichton, whether the latter should give up the castle 
—— to his majesty, remained still undecided ; and by the 


advice and direction of the earl of Douglas, who had 
been created lord-lieutenant of the kingdom, it had 
now suffered a nine months siege. Either the strength 
of the castle, or an opinion entertained by Douglas that 
Crichton would be a valuable acquisition to his party, 
procured better terms for the latter than he could other- 
wise have expected ; for he and his followers were of- 
fered a full indemnity for all past offences, and a pro- 
mise was made that he should be restored not only to 
the king’s favour, but to his former post of cliancellor. 
He accepted the conditions; but refused to act in any 
public capacity till they were confirmed by a parlia- 
ment, which was soon after held at Perth, and in which 
he was restored to his estate and honours. By this 
reconciliation between Douglas and Crichton, the for- 
mer was left at full liberty to prosecute his vengeance 
against the Lord Callendar, thelate governor, hisfriends 
and family. That vengeance was exercised with rigour. 
The governor himself, Sir James Dundas of Dundas, 
and Sir Robert Bruce of Clackmannan, were forced to 
save their lives by the loss of their estates; but even 
that could not preserve their liberty, for they were 
sent prisoners to the castle of Dumbarton. The fate 
of Alexander, the governor’s eldest son, and of two 
other gentlemen of his name and family, was still more 
lamentable ; for they were condemned to lose their 
heads. These severities being inflicted after the king 
had in a manner readmitted tlie sufferers into his fa- 
vour, swelled tlie public outcry against tlie earl of Dou- 
glas. We have in Lindsay an extract of the speech 
which Alexander Livingston, one of the most accom- 
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ravaged all that part of the country which belonged to Scotland. 


the Scots; but hearing that the earl of Ormond’s army 
was approaching, called in their parties, and fixed their 
camp on the banks of the river Sark. Their advanced 
guard was commanded by Magnus; their centre by 
the earl of Northumberland ; and the rear, which was 
composed of Welsh, by Sir Johu Pennington, an offi- 
cer of courage and experience. 
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_ The Scots drew up in three divisions likewise. Their The battle 
right wing was commanded by Wallace, the centre by of Sark. 


the earl of Ormond, and their left wing by the lords 
Maxwell and Johnston. Before the battle began, the 
earl of Ormond harangued his men, and inspired them 
with very high resentment against the English, who, he 
said, had treacherously broken the truce. Thesignal for 
battle being given, the Scots under Wallace rushed for- 
ward on their enemies: but, as usual, were received 
by so terrible a discharge from the English archers, 
that their impetuosity must have been stopped, had not 
their brave leader Wailace put them in mind, that their 
forefathers had always been defeated in distant fights 
by the English, and that they ought to trust to their 
swords and spears; commanding them at the same time 
to follow his example. They obeyed, and broke in 
upon the English commanded by Magnus, with sucli 


fury, asscon fixed the fortune of the day on the side of 


the Scots, their valour being suitably seconded by the 
other two divisions. The slaughter (which was the 
more considerable as both parties fought with the ut« 
most animosity) fell chiefly upon the division com- 
manded by Magnus, who was killed, performing the 
part of a brave officer ; and all his body-guard, con- 
sisting of picked soldiers, were cut in pieces. 


de all 


The battle then became general: Sir John Penning- Tho Eng- 
ton’s division, with that under the earl of Northumber- lish entire- 
land, was likewise routed ; and the whole English army, ly defeated. 


plished gentlemen of his time, made on the scaffold, 
in which lie complained, with great bitterness, of the 
cruel treatment which his father, himself, and hisfriends, 


is 


40 
tion of land. 


had undergone ; and tliat he suffered by a packed jury 
of his enemies. . 

The king being now about 18 years of age, it was 
thought proper that a suitable consort should be pro- 
vided for him; and, after various consultations, Mary, 
the daughter of Arnold duke of Gueldres, was chosen, 
at the recommendation of Charles king of France, 
though the marriage was not completed till some time 
after. This produced an immediate rupture with Eng- 
The earls of Salisbury and Northumberland en- 
tered Scotland at the head of two separate bodies. The 
former burnt the town of Dumfries, as the latter did 


_ that of Dunbar; while Sir John Douglas of Balveny 


madereprisals by plundering the county of Cumberland, 


struck by the loss of their champion, fled towards the 
Solway, where, the river being swelled by the tide, 
numbers of them were drowned. The loss of the Eng- 
lish in slain amounted to at least 3000 men. Amon 

the prisoners were Sir John Pennington, Sir Robert 


Harrington, and the earl of Northumberland’s eldest , 


son the lord Percy, who lost his own liberty in for- 
warding his father’s escape. Of the Scots about 600 
were killed ; but none of note, excepting the brave 
Wallace, who died three months after of the wounds 
he had received in this battle. The booty that was 
made on this occasion is said to have been greater than 
any that had fallen to the Scots since the battle of Ban- 
nockburn. 
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The remaiuing history of this turbulent reign consists Rebellion 
almost entirely of a relation of the cabals and conspira- of the earl 


. ; - of Doug- 
cies of the great men. The earl of Douglas had entered)... 1g 


and burning Alnwic. On the return of the English 
armies to their own country, additional levies were 
made, and a fresh invasion of Scotland was resolved 


on under the earl of Northumberland, who had with 
him a lieutenant, whom the Scots of those days, from 
the bushiness and colour of his beard, called Magnus 
with the red mane. Ele was a soldier of fortune, but 
an excellent officer, having been trained in the French 
wars; and he is said to have demanded no other recom- 
pense for his services from the English court, but that 
he should enjoy all he could conquer in Scotland. The 
Scots, inthe niean time, had raised an army command- 
ed by George Douglas earl of Ormond, and under him 
by Wallace of Craigie, with the lords Maxwell and 
Johnston. The English having passed Solway frith, 
wor. XVIII. Part IT. 


sent him close prisoner to the castle of Douglas. 


into a confederacy with the earls of Crawford, Moray, others, 


and Ross, and appeared on all occasions withsuch a train 
of followers as bade defiance to royal power itself. This 
insolence was detested by the wiser part of the nation ; 
and one Maclellan, who is called the Tutor of Bomby, 
and was nephew to Sir Patrick Gray, captain of the 
king’s guard, refused to give any attendance on the 
earl, or to concur in his measures, but remained at 
home asa quiet subject. This inoffensive behaviour was 
by the earl considered as treason against himself; and 
violently seizing on Maclellan’s house and person, hé 
As 


+ 4N | Maclellan 
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Maelellan was a gentleman of great worth and reputa-_ 


“ey tion, his unele Gray applied earnestly to James in his 


B3T 
Interview 
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King 
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favour; and such was that prince's regard for Maclel- 
Jan, that he wrote and signed a letter for his release, 
addressed to the earl of Douglas. Upon Gray’s deli- 
vering this letter to Douglas at his castle, the latter 
seemed to receive it with the highest respect, and to 
treat Gray with the greatest hospitality, by inviting 
him to dinner; but, in the mean time, he gave private 
orders that M aelellan’s head should be struck off, and 
his body exposed upon the green before the eastle co- 
vered with a linen cloth. After dinner, the earl told 
Gray that he was ready to obey the king’s commands ; 
and conducting him to the green, he showed him the 
lifeless trunk, which he said Gray might dispose of as 
he pleased. — this, Gray mounted his horse, and 
trusted to his swiftness for his own safety ; for he was 
pursued by the earl’s attendants to the gates of Edin- 
burgh. 

The eonspiracy against James’s government was now 
no longer a secret. The lords Balveny and Hamilton, 
with such a number of other barons and gentlemen, had 
aceeded to it, that it was thought to be more powerful 
than all the force the king could bring into the fteld. 
Even Criehton advised James to dissemble. ‘The con- 
federates entered into a solemn bond and oath never to 
desert one another during life; and, to make use of 
Vrummend’s words, ‘* That injuries done to any one 
of them should be done to them all, and be a eommon 
quarrel ; neither should they desist, to their best abilities, 
to revenge them: that they should eoncur indifterently 
against wliatsoever persons within or without the realm, 
and spend their lives, lands, goods, and fortunes, in de- 
fenee of their debates and differenees whatsoever.” All 
who, did not enter into this assoeiation were treated as 
eulemies to the public; their lands were destroyed, their 
effeets plundered, and they themselves imprisoned or 
inurdered. Drummond says, that Douglas was then 
able to bring 40,000 men into.the field; and that his 
intention was to have: placed the crown of Seotland 
on his own head. How far he might have been influ- 
enced by a scene of the same nature that was then pas-. 
sing between- the houses of York and Lancaster in Eng- 
Jand, we shall not pretend to. determine; though it 


does not appear that lis intention was to wear the- 


erown himself, but to render it despicable on. his so- 
vereign’s. head. It is evident, from his behaviour, that 
he did not affect royalty ; for when James invited him 


to a eonference in the eastle of Stirling, he offered to. 
comply provided he had a safe-conduet. This condition. 


plainly implied, that he had no relianee on the late aet 


of parliament, which declared the proclamation of the: 


king’s peaee to be a sufficient security for life and for- 
tune.to all his subjects; and there is no denying that 


the safe-conduct was expedited:in the form and: man-. 


ner required. 


This being obtained, the earl began his marel: to-. 


wards. Stirling with his usual great retinue; and ar- 
rived there on Shrove-Tuesday. He was recived by 
the king as if he had been. the best of his. friends, as 
well as the greatest of his subjeets, and admitted to sup 
with-his majesty in the castle, while his attendants were 


dispersed, in.the town, little suspeeting the catastrophe. 
that followed. The entertainment being over, the king 
told the. earl with.an.air of frankness, ‘* That as he was- 
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now of age, he was resolved to be the father of all his Scotland, 
people, and to take the government into his own hands; —=>\—= 
that his lordship, therefore, had no reason to be under 

any apprehensions from his old enemies Callendar and 
Crichton ; that there was no occasion to form any con- 
federaeies, as the law was ready to protect him; and 

that he was welcome to the principal direction of 
affairs under the crown, and to the first pleee in the 

royal confidence; nay, that all former offenees done | 
by himself and his friends shauld be pardoned: and for- 
gotten. ” 

This speeeh was the very reverse of what the earl of 
Douglas aimed at. It rendered him, indeed, the first 
subject of the kingdom; but still he was eontroulable 
by the civil law. ‘In short, on tle king’s peremptorily 
putting the question to him, he not only refused to 
dissolve the eonfederacy, but upraided the king for his 
government. This produeed a passionate rejoinder on 
the part of James; but the earl represented that he was 
under a safe-conduct, and that the nature of his eonfe- 
deracy was such, that it could not be broken but by 559° 
the cemmon consent of all eoneerned. The king in- The king 
sisted on his setting the example; and the earl con- kills him 
tinuing more and more obstinate, James stabbed him wil his | 
with his dagger; and armed men rushing into the room, +. 
finished the atroeious deed. 

After the death of the earl of Douglas, the confedc- 
raey came to nothing. The insurgents excused them- 
selves as being too weak for such an enterprise ; and 
were contented with trailing the safe-conduct at a 
horse’s tail, and proclaiming, by truinpets and horns, 
the king a perjured traitor. They proceeded no far- 
ther ; and each departed to his own habitation, after 
agreeing to assemble with fresh forees about the begin- 
ning of April. James lost ao time in improving this 
short respite ; and found the nation in general mueh: 
better disposed in his favour than he had reason to ex- 
peet. The intolerable oppressions of the great barons: 
made his subjeets esteem the civil, far preferable to the 
feudal, subjection : and even the Douglasses were divi- 
ded among themselves: for the earl of Angus and Sir 
John Douglas of Dalkeith were among the most for- . 
ward of the royalists. James at the same time wrote 
letters to the earl of Huntly, and to: all the noblemen 
of his kingdom who were not parties in. the confedera- | 
cy, besides the ecclesiastics, who remained firmly at- 
tached to his prerogative. Before the effeet of those. 
letters eould be known, the insurgents liad returned to 
Stirling (where James still wisely kept himself on the: 
defensive) ; repeated their insolenees, and the oppro- 
brious treatment of his safe-conduct; and at last they 
plundered the town, and. laid it in ashes. Being still 
unable to take the eastle, partly through their own di- 
visions, and partly through. the diversity of the opera- 
tions they were obliged to carry on, they left Stirling, 
and destroyed the estate of Sir John Douglas of Dal- 
keith, whom they eonsidered.asa doubletraitor, beeause 
he was a Douglas and-a good subject. They then be- 
sieged his castle; but it was so bravely defended by 
Patrick Cockburn, a gentleman. of the family: of Lang-- 
ton, that they raised the-siege; which gave the royal: 
party farther leisure for humbling them... 

All this time the unhappy eountry was suffering the- 
most cruel devastations ; for matters were now come to 


such extremity, that it was necessary for every nantobe 
Qe 
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two brothers, William and Henry; and we are told, Scotland. 


land. 4 royalist ora rebel. The king was obliged to keep on 
7— the defensive ; and though he had ventured to leave the 
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eastle of Stirling, he was in no condition to face the re- 
bels in the field. They were in possession of all the 
strong passes by which his friends were to march to 
his assistanee ; aud he even consulted with his attend- 
ants on tlie means of escaping to Franee, where he was 
sure of an hospitable reception. Tie was diverted from 
that resolution by Archbishop Kennedy and the earl! of 
Angus, who was himself'a Douglas, and prevailed on to 
wait for the event cf tle earl of Huntly’s attempts for 
his service. This nobleman, who was descended from 
the Seatons, but by marriage inherited the great estates 
of the Gordons in the north, had raised an army for 
James, to whose family he and his ancestors, by the 
Gordons as well as the Seatons, had been always re- 
markably devoted. James was not mistaken in the 
high opinion he had of Huntly ; and in the mean time 
he issued circular letters to the chief ecclesiastics and 
bodies-politie of his kingdom, setting forth the necessity 
he was under of proceeding as he had done, and his 
readiness to protect all his loyal subjects in their rights 
and privileges against the power of the Douglases and 
their rebellious adherents. Before these letters could 
have any effect, the rebels had plundered the defence- 
less houses and estates of all who were not in their 
confederdvy, and had proceeded with a fury that turn- 
ed to the prejudice of their cause. 

The indignation which the public had conceived 
against the king, for the violation of his safe-conduct, 
began now to subside ; and the behaviour of his enemies 
in some measure justified what had happened, or at least 
made the people suspect that James would not have 
proceeded as he did without the strongest provocation. 
The forces he had assembled being unable, as yet, to 
act offensively, he resolved to wait for the earl of 
Huntly, who by this time was at tlic licad of a consi- 
derable army, and had begun his mareh southwards. 
He had been joined by the Forbeses, Ogilvies, Leslies, 
Grants, Irvings, and other relations and dependants of 
his family ; but having advanced as far as Brechin, he 
was opposed by the earl of Crawford, the chief ally of 
the earl of Douglas, who commanded the people of 
Angus, and al] the adherents of the rebels in the neigh- 
bouring counties, headed by foreign officers. The two 
armies joining battle on the 18th of May, victory was 
for some time in suspense ; till one Coluss of Bonny- 
moon, on whom Crawford had great dependence, but 
whom he had imprudently disobliged, came over to the 
royalists with the division he commanded, which was 
the strongest part of Crawford’s army, armed with 
battle-axes, broadswords, and long spears. His defee- 
tion gave the fortune of the day to the carl of Hunt- 
ly, as it left the centre flank of Crawford’s army en- 
tirely exposed to the royalists. He himself lost one of 
his brothers ; and fled with another, Sir John Lindsay, 
to his liouse at Finhaven, where it is reported that le 
broke out into the following ejaculation: ‘“ That lie 
would be content to remain seven years in hell, to have 
in so timely a season done the king his master that ser- 
vice the earl of Huntly liad performed, and earry that 


applause and thanks lie was to receive from him. ” 


No author informs us of the loss of men on either 
side, though all agree that it was very considerable 
on the whole. The earl of Huntly, particularly, lost 
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that, to indemnify Iuin for his good services, as well as a 


for the rewards and presents which he had made in lands 
and privileges to his faithful followers, the king bestow- 
ed on him the lands of Badenoch and Lochaber. 
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The battle of Brechin was not imniediately decisive The rebel 
in favour of the king, but proved so in its consequences. lion sup- 


The earl of Moray, a Douglas likewise, took advantage 
of Huntly’s absence to harass and ravage the estates 
of al! the royalists in the north; but Huntly return- 
ing from Brechin with his victorious army, drove his 
enemy into his own county of Moray, and afterwards 
expelled him even from thence. James was now encou- 
raged, by the advice of his kinsman Kennedy archbishop 
of St Andrew’s, to whose firmness and prudence he was 
under great obligations, to proceed against the rebels 
in a legal manner, by holding a parliament at Edin- 
burgh, to which the confederated lords were summon- 
ed; and upon their non-appearanee, they were so- 
lemnly deelared traitors. 


pressed. 
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This proceeding seemed to New asso~ 


make the rebellion rage more fiercely than ever ; and ciation a- 


at last, the confederates, in fact, disowned their alle- 


gainst the 
king by 


giance to James. The earls of Douglas, Crawford, Or- the earls of 
mond, Moray, the lord Balveny, Sir James Hamilton, Douglas, 
and others, signed with their own hands public mani- Crawford, 


festoes, which were pasted on the doors of the principal *® 


churches, importing, ‘“* That they were resolved never 
to obey command or charge, nor answer citation for the 
time coming ; because the king, so far from being a 
just master, was a bloodsucker, a murderer, a transgres- 
sor of hospitality, and a surpriser of the innocent.” It 
does not appear that these atrocious proceedings did 
any service to the cause of the confederates. The earl 
of Huntly continued victorious in the north ; where 
he and his followers, in revenge for the earl of Moray’s 
having burnt his castle of Huntly, seized or ravaged 
all that nobleman’s great estate north of the Spey. 
When he came to the town of Forres, lhe burned one 
side of the town, because it belonged to the earl, and 
spared the other, because it was the property of his 
own friends. James thought himself, trom the behe- 
viour of the earl of Dougias and his adherents, now 
warranted to come to extremities ; and marehing into 
Annandale, he carried fire and sword through all the 
estates of the Douglases there. The earl of Crawford, 
on the other hand, having now recruited his strength, 
destroyed the lands of all the people of Angus, and of 
all others wlio had abandoned him at the battle of 
Brechin; though there is reason to believe, that he 
had already secretly resolved to throw limself apon 
the king’s mercy. 

Nothing but the most obstinate pride and resentment 
could have prevented the earl of Douglas, at this time, 
from taking the advice of his friends, by returning to 
his duty ; in which case, James had given sufficient in- 
timations that he might expect pardon. He coloured 
his contumacy with the specious pretext, that his bro- 
ther’s fate, and those of his two kinsmen, sufficiently 
instructed him never to trust to James or his ministers ; 
that he had gone too far to think now of reecding ; 
and that kings, when once offended, as Jamies had been, 
never pardoncd in good earnest. Sucli were the chicf 
reasons, with others of less consequence, which Drum- 
mond has put into the mouth of Douglas at this time. 
James, after his expedition into Annandale, found the 
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season too far advanced to continue his operations; and 
returning to Edinburgh, he marched northwards to 
Angus, to reduce the earl of Crawford, who was the 
second rebel of power in the kingdom. That nobleman 
had hitherto deferred throwing himself at the king’s 
feet, and had resumed his arms, !n the manner related, 
only in hopes that better terms might be obtained from 
James for himself and his party. Perceiving that the 
earl of Douglas’s obstinacy had cooled some other 
lords of the confederacy, and had put an end to all 
hopes of a treaty, he resolved to make a merit of 
breaking the confederacy, by being the first to sub- 
mit. James having arrived in Angus, was continuing 
his march through the country, when the earl and 
some of his chief followers fell on their knees before 
him on the road, bareheaded and barefooted. Their 
dreary looks, their supplant postures, and the tears 
which streamed abundantly from the earl, were ex- 
pressive of the most abject contrition, which was fol- 
Jowed by a penitential speech made by the earl, ac- 
knowledging his crimes, and imploring forgiveness. 

James was then attended by his chief counsellors, 
particularly Archbishop Kennedy, who, he resolved, 
should have some share in the favour be meant to ex- 
tend totheearl. He asked their advice; which prov- 
ing to be on the merciful side, James promised to the 
earl and his followers the restitution of all their estates 
and honours, and full pardon for all that had passed. 
The earl, as a grateful return for this favour, before 
the king left Angus, joined him with a noble troop of 
his friends and followers; and attending him to the 
north, was extremely active in suppressing all the re- 
mains of the rebellion there. | 

The submission of the earl of Crawford was followed 
by that of the earl of Douglas ; which, however, con- 
tinued only for ashort time. This powerful nobleman 
soon resumed his rebellious practices ; and, in the year 
(1454, raised an army to fight against the king. The 
king erected his standard at St Andrew’s; marched 
from thence to Falkland; and ordered all the forces of 
Fife, Angus, and Strathern, with those of the northern 
parts, to rendezvous by a certain day at Stirling; 
which they did to the number of 30,000. Douglas as- 
sembled his forces, which amounted to 40,000, some 
say 60,000 men, on the south side of the river Carron, 
about half way between Stirling and Abercorn. Not- 
withstanding this superiority of force, however, the earl 
did not think it proper to fight his sovereign. Arch- 
bishop Kennedy, the prelate of St Andrew’s, had ad- 
vised the king to divide his enemies by offering them 
pardon separately ; and so good an effect had this, that 
in a few days the earl found himself deserted by all his 
numerous army, except about 100 of his nearest friends 
and domestics, with whom he retired towards England. 
His friends had indeed advised him to come to a battle 
inimediately ; but the earl, for reasons now unknown, 
refused. In his journey southward, however, he raised 


a considerable body of forces, consisting of his own te- 
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nants, of outlaws, robbers, and borderers, with whom 
he renewed his depredations on the loyal subjects of the 
king. He was opposed by the earl of Angus, who, 
though of the name of Douglas, continued firm in the 
royal cause. Anengagement ensued at Ancrum muir; 
where Douglas was entirely defeated, and he himself 
with great difficulty escaped to an adjacent wood. 


What his fate was after this battle does not appear 3 Scotland, 


but it is certain that his estates were afterwards for-—-~— 
feited to the king. 


The rest of the reign of James II. was spent in x, pA 
making proper regulations for the good of his people. IL. killed 
In 1460, he was killed at the siege of Roxburgh cas. byaccide: 
tle, by the bursting of a cannon, to which le was 4% 400 
too near when it was discharged. .This siege he had 
undertaken in favour of Margaret queen of England, 
who, after losing several battles, and being reduced 
to distress, was obliged to apply to James for relief. 

The nobility who were present concealed his death, 
for fear of discouraging the soldiers; and, in a few 
hours after, his queen appeared in the camp, and pre- 
sented her son, James III. as their king. 547 

James IIJ. was not quite seven years of age at his ac- James III 
cession tothe crown. The administration naturally de- 
volved on his mother ; who pushed the siege of Rox- 
burgh castle with so much vigour, that the garrison was 
obliged to capitulate in a few days; after which the 
army ravaged the country, and took and dismantled the — 34g 
castle of Wark.—In 1466, negociations were begun for Marriage. 
a marriage between the young king and Margaret prin. tteaty wit 
cess of Denmark; and, in 1468, the following condi. Hepines 
tions were stipulated. 1. That the annual rent hither- mark. 
to paid for the northern isles of Orkney and Shetland An. 146. 
should be for ever remitted and extinguished. 2. That 
King Christiern, then king of Denmark, should give 
60,000 florins of gold for his daughter’s portion, where- 
of 10,000 should be paid before her departure from 
Denmark ; and that the islands of Orkney should be 
made over to the crown of Scotland, by way of pledge 
for the remainder ; with this express proviso, that they 
Should return to that of Norway after complete pay- 
ment_of the whole sum. 3. That King James should, 
in case of his dying before the said Margaret his 
spouse, leave her in possession of the palace of Lin- 
lithgow and castle of Down in Menteith, with all their 
appurtenances, and the third part of the ordinary re- 
venues of the crown, to be enjoyed by her during life, 
in case she should choose to reside inScotland. 4. But 
if she rather chose to return to Denmark, that in lieu 
of the said liferent, palace, and castle, she should ac- 


‘cept of 120,000 florins of the Rhine; from which sum 


the 50,000 due for the remainder of her portion being 
deduced and allowed, the islands of Orkney should be 
realinexed to the crown of Norway as before. 

When these articles were agreed on, Christiern found 
himself unable to fulfil his part of them. Being at 
that time engaged in an unsuccessful war with Sweden, 
he could not advance the 10,000 florins which he had 
promised to pay down as part of his daughter’s fortune. 

He was therefore obliged to apply to the plenipotentia- 

ries to accept of 2000, and to take a farther mortgage — g49 
of tle isles of Shetland for the other 8000. The Disgrace 
Scottish plenipotentiaries, of whom Boyd earl of Ar- the earl 
ran was one, gratified him in his request; and this eri. 
concession is thought to have proved fatal to the 4 
earl. Certain it is, that his father was beheaded for 
treasonable practices alleged to have been committed 

long before, and for which he in vain produced a par-. 
liamentary indemnity: the earl himself was divorced 

from his wife the king’s sister, and obliged to live in 
perpetual exile, while the countess was married to 
another. . 


In. 


and. In 1476, those misfortunes began to come on James 
— which afterwards terminated in his ruin. He had made 
¥ , hisbrother, the duke of Albany, governor of Berwick ; 
es’: and had entrusted him with very extensive powers on 
. the borders, where a violent propensity for the feudal 
law still continued. The Humes and the Hepburns, 
then the most powerful subjects in those parts, could 
not brook the duke of Albany’s greatness, especially 
after he had forced them, by virtue of a late act, to 
+ ty. Part with some of the estates which had been inconsi- 
| t« ith derately granted them in this and the preceding reign. 
ief The pretended science of judicial astrology, by which 
£0lo- James happened to be incredibly infatuated, was the ea- 
siest as well as most effectual engine that could aid 
their purposes. One Andrew, an infamous impostor 
in that art, had becn brought over from Flanders by 
James; and he and Schevez, tke archbishop of St An- 
drew’s, concurrcd in persuading James that the Scotch 
lion was to be devoured by his own whelps; a predic- 
tion that, to a prince of James’s turn, amounted to a 
| certainty. 
r | The condition to which James reduced himself by his 
| rT belief in judicial astrology, was truly deplorable. The 
| _ princes on the continent were smitten with the same in- 
| _— fatuation ; and the wretches who besieged his person 
s had no safety but by continuing the delusion in his 
mind. According to Lindsay, Cochran, who had some 
knowledge of architecture, and had been introduced to 
James as a master-mason, privately procured an old wo- 
_ 2 man who pretended to be a witch, and who heighten- 
,, ed his terrors by declaring that his brother intended to 
tthemurder him. James believed her ; and the unguarded 
1 ea "Mar. manner in which the earl of Mar treated his weakness, 
| exasperated him so much, that the ear! giving a farther 
loose to his tongue in railing against his brother’s un- 
worthy favourites, was arrested, and committed to the 
castle of Craigmillar; from which he was brought to 
the Canongate, a suburb of Edinburgh, where he suf- 
3 fered death. 
The duke of Albany was at the castle of Dunbar 
| Alby ar-when his brother the earl of Mar’s tragedy was acted ; 
and James could not be easy without having him like- 
wise in his power. In hope of surprising him, he 
| marched to Dunbar: but the duke, being apprised of 
| his coming, fled to Berwick, and osdered his castle of 
Dunbar to be surendered to the lord Evendale, though 
not before the garrison had provided themselves with 
boats and small vessels, in which they escaped to Eng- 
Jand. He ventured to come to Edinburgh ; where 
James was so well served with spies, that he was seized 
and committed close prisoner to the castle, with orders 
that he should speak with none but in the presence of 
his keepers. The duke had probably suspected and 


176. 


provided against this disagreeable event ; for we are 
* told that he had agents, who every day repaired to the 
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castle, as if they had come from court, and reported Scotland. 
the state of matters between him and the king, while === 
his keepers were present, in so favourable a light, that 
they made no doubt of his soon regaining his liberty, 
and being readmitted to his brother’s favour. The 
seeming negociation, at last, went on so prosperously, 
that the duke gave his keepers a kind of a farewell en- 
tertainment, previous to his obtaining a formal deliver- 
ance ; and they drank so immoderately, that being in- 
toxicated, they gave him an opportunity of escaping 
over the castle wall, by converting the sheets of his bed 
into a rope. Whoever knows the situation of that for- 
tress, must be amazed at the boldness of this attempt ; 
and we are told that the duke’s valet, the only domes- 
tic whom he was allowed, making the experiment be- - 
fore his master, broke his neck: on which the duke, 
lengthening the rope, slid down unhurt ; and carrying | 
his servant on his back toa place of safety, he went on 
board a ship which his friends had provided, and esca- 
ped to France. 

In 1482, the king began to feel the bad consequen- An. 1482:* 
ces of taking into his favour men of worthless cha- 
racters, which seems to have been one of this prince’s 554 
chief foibles. His great favourite at this time was Cochran, 
Cochran, whom he had raised io the dignity of earl oft —_ wl 
Mar. All historians agree that this man made a most toate 
infamous use of his power. He obtained at last a li- 
berty of coinage, which he abused so much as to en- 
danger an insurrection among the poor people: for he 
issued a base coin, called black money by the common . 
people, which they refused to take in payments. This 
favourite’s skill in architecture had first introduced him 
to James; but he maintained his power by other arts: - 
for knowing that his master’s predominant passion was. 
the love of money, he procured it by the meanest and 
most oppressive methods. James, however, was inclin- 
ed to have relieved his people by calling in Cochran’s - 
money; but he was diverted from that resolution, © 
by considering that it would be agreeable to his old“ 
nobility. Besides Cochran, James had other favour- 
ites whose professions rendered them still less worthy ~ 
of the royal countenance; James Hommil a taylor, 
Leonard a blacksmith, Torfifan a dancing master, and ~ 
some others. The favour shown to these men gave so 
much offence to the nobility, that after some delibera- — 
tion, they resolved to remove the king, with some of his « 
least exceptionable domestics (but without offering any ~ 
violence to his person) to the castle of Edinburgh: but. ~ 
to hang all his worthless favourites over Lawder-bridge, . 
thenthe common place of-execution. Theirdeliberation 
was not kept so secret but that.it reached the ears of the ~ 
favourites; who, suspecting the worst, awakened James | 
before day-break and informed him of the meeting. 
He ordered Cochran to repair to it, and to bring him 
an account.of its proceedings.(L). According to Lind-:. 
SAY; 


(A 


(t) Lindsay’s description of this upstart’s magnificence is'very particular, and may serve to give the reader an - 
idéa of the finery of that age. ‘‘ Cochran (says-he), the earl of Mar, came from the king to the council (which 
council was holden in the kirk of Lawder for the-time), who was well accompanied with a band of men of war to - 
the number of 300 light’axes, all clad in white livery, and black bends thereon, that they might be known for < 
Cochran the earl of Mar’s mens Himself was clad in a riding-pie of black velvet, witha great chain of gold about” 


hig neck, to the value of 500 crowns; and four blowing horns, with both the ends of gold and silk, set with pre- 
eious stones. His horn was tipped. with fine gold at every end, and a precious.stone, called a bery/, hanging . 
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Scotland. say, who seems to have had very minute information as 
———=/ to this event, Cochran rudely knocked at the door of 
a a qthe church, just after the assembly had finished their 
and put to ©oSultation; and upon Sir Robert Douglas of Loch- 
death, leven (who was appointed to watch the door) inform- 

ing them that the earl of Mar demanded admittance, 
the earl of Angus ordered the door to be thrown open ; 
and rushing upon Cochran, he pulled a massy gold 
chain from his neck, saying, that a rope would become 
him better; while Sir Robert Douglas stripped him of 
a costiy blowing horn he wore by his side, as was the 
manner of the times, telling him he had been too long 
the hunter of mischief. Cochran, with astonishment, 
asked them whether they were in jest or earnest ; but 
they soon convinced him they were in earnest, by pi- 
nioning down his arms with a common halter, till he 
should be carried to execution. 

56 The earl of Angus, with some of the chief lords, at- 
wit. otherstended by a detachment of troops, then repaired to 
Se Sthe king’s tent, where they seized his other favourites, 

* Thomas Preston, Sir William Rogers, James Hommil, 
William Torfifan, and Leonard: and upbraided James 
himself, in very rude terms, with his misconduct in go- 
vernment, and even in private life, in not only being 
counselled by the above minions, but for keeping com- 
pany with a lady who was called the Daisy. We know 
of no resistance made by James. He only interceded 
for the safety of a young gentleman, one John Ramsay 
of Balmain. Cochran, with his other worthless fa- 
vourites, were hanged over Lawder-bridge before his 

557 eyes; and he himself was condueted, under an easy 
James con- restraint, to the castle of Edinburgh. , 
a Janes, though confined, behaved with great spirit ; 
Edinburgh, 2nd even refused to pardon those who had confined 

358 him, or who had any hand in the execution at Law- 
Cd der. At last, however, he was relieved by the duke 
of easly, ot Albany, who, at the qucen’s desire, undertook to 

deliver her husband from confinement. This he ac- 
complished, as some say, by surprising the castle of 
Edinburgh; though, according to others, the gates 
were opened, on a formal requisition made for that 
purpose by two heralds at arms. After he had obtain- 
ed his liberty, the king repaired to the abbey of Iloly- 
rocdhouse with his brother, who now acted as his first 
minister. All the lords who were near the capital came 
to pay him their compliments; but James was so much 
exasperated at what had happened, that he committed 
16 of them prisoners to the castle of Edinburgh. Af- 
ter his release, James granted a patent to the citizens 

- of age and enlarged their privileges. See 
Secret ne. +9 1487, James finished some secret negociations in 
gociarions Which he had been for some time engaged with Henry 
with Tien- VII. king of Engiand. The principal articles agreed 
ry VIL. of on between the two monarchs were, That king James’s 
England. second son should marry Catherine the third daughter 

of Edward IV. and sister to the princess Elizabeth, 
now qucen of England; and that James himself, who 
was now a widower, should marry queen Elizabeth. 
A third marriage was also to be concluded between the 
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duke of Rothesay and another daughter of Edward IV. Scotland, 

That in order to these treaties, and for ending all con- 

troversies Concerning ‘the town of Berwick, which the 

king of Scotland desired so much to possess, 2 congress 

should be held the ensuing year. 360 
But in the mean time, a most powerful confederacy A power 

was formed against the king; the origin of which was ®onfeden. 

as follows: James was a great patron of architecture ey 

and being pleased with the situation of Stirling castle, king, 

he resolved to give it all the embellishments which that 

art could bestow ; and about this time he made it the 

chief place of his residence. He raised within it a 

hall, which at that time was deemed a noble structure ; 

and a college which he called the chapel-royal. This 

college was endowed with an archdean who was a bi- 

shop, asubdean, a treasurer, a chanter and subchanter, 

with a double set of other officers usually belonging to 

such institutions. The expenses necessary for maintain- 

ing these were considerable, and the king had resolved 

to assign the revenues of the rich priory of Coldingham 


to that purpose. This priory had been generally held ; 
by one of the name of Hume; and that family, through | 
length of time, considered it as their property: they | 


therefore strongly opposed the king’s intention. The ; 
dispute seems to have lasted for some years ; for the for- 
mer parliament had passed a vote, annexing the priory | 
to the king’s chapel-royal ; and the parliament of this | 
year had passed a statute, strictly forbidding all persons, 5, 
spiritual and tenrporal, to attempt any thing, directly or owing ts 
indirectly, contrary or prejudicial to the said union and a quarrel 
annexation. The Humes resented their being stripped with the 
of so gainful a revenue, the loss of which affected most al e 
of the gentlemen of that name; and they united them- 
selves with the Hepburns, another powerful clan in 
that neighbourhood, under the lord Hales. An associ- 
ation was soon formed ; by which both families engaged 
to stand by cach other, and not to suffer any prior to 
be received for Coldingham, if he was not of one of 
their surnames. The lords Gray and Drummond soon | 
joined the association; as did many other noblemen and 
gentlemen, who had their particular causes of discon- 
tent. Their agents gave out, that the king was grasp- 
ing at arbitrary power; that he had acquired his po- 
pularity by deep hypocrisy; and that he was resolved 
to be signally revenged on all who had any hand in the 
execution at Lawder. The earl of Angus, who was 
the soul of the confederacy, advised the conspirators 
to apply to the old earl of Douglas to head them: but 
that nobleman was now dead to all ambition, and instead 
of encouraging the conspirators, he pathetically exhort- 
ed them to break off all their rebellious connexions, and 
return to their duty; expressing the most sincere con- 
trition for his own past conduct. Finding he could not 
prevail with him, he wrote to all the numerous friends 
and descendants of his family and particularly to Dou- 
glas of Cavers, sheriff of Teviotdale, dissuading them 
from entiring into the conspiracy ; and some of his ori- 
ginal letters to that effect are said to be still extant. 
That great man survived this application but a short 

time 5 
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in the midst. This Cochran had his heumont borne before him, overgilt with gold ; so were all the rest of lus 


horns ; and all his pallions (pavilions or tents 


) were of fine canvas of silk, and the cords thereof fine twined 


silk; and the chains upon his pallions were double overgilt with gold. ” 
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their appearing in arms they naturally threw their eyes Scotland. 


time; for he died without issue at Lindores, on the 15th 


— of April 1488; and in him ended the first branch of 


2 


tion 
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Pu: ani- 
mo! eha- cution of the laws in his own person, he shut himself up 
- . in his beloved castle of Stirling, and raised a body 


Pr A le 


that noble and illustrious house. He was remarkable 
for being the most learned of all the Scots nobility, and 
for the comeliness of his person. 

James appears to have been no stranger to the pro- 
ceedings of the conspirators ; but though he dreaded 


. them, he depended on the protection of the law, as they 


did on hispusillanimity. His degeneracyin this respect 
is remarkable. Descended from a race of heroes, he 
was the first of his family who had been branded with 
cowardice. But his conduct at this time fully justifies 
thecharge. Instead of vigorously supporting the exe- 


guard ; the command of which he gave to the lord 
Bothwel, master of his household. He likewise issued 
a proclamation, forbidding any person in arms to ap- 
proach the court ; and Bothwel had a warrant to see 
the same put in execution. Though the king’s pro- 
ceedings in all this were perfectly agreeable to law, yet 
they were given out by his enemies as so many indica- 
tions of his aversion to the nobility, and served only to 
induce them to parade, armed, about the country in 
more numerous bodies. 

The connexions entered into by James with Henry 
VII. of England, alarmed the conspirators, and made 
them resolve to strike the great blow, before James could 
avail himself of an alliance that seemed to place him 
above all opposition either abroad or at home. The 
acquisition of Berwick to the crown of Scotland, which 
was looked on to be as good as concluded ; the mar- 
riage of the duke of Rothesay with the daughter of the 
dowager and sister to the consort queen of England ; 
and, above all, the strict harmony which reigned be- 
twcen James and the states of his kingdom, rendered 
theconspirators in a manner desperate. Besides theear} 
of Angus, the earls of Argyle and Lenox favoured the 
conspirators. When the whole of James’s convention 
with England is considered, and compared with after- 
events, nothing can be more plain, than that the sue- 
cess of the conspirators was owing to his English con- 
nexions ; and that they made use of them to affirm, 
that Scotland was soon to become a province of Eng- 
Jand, and that James intended to govern his subjects by 
an English force.—Those specious allegations did tlie 
conspirators great service, and inclined many, even of 
the modcrate party, to their cause. ‘They soon took 
the field, appointed their rendezvouses, and all the south 
of Scotland was in arms. James continued to rely on 
the authority of his parliament ; aud summoned, in the 
terms of law, the insurgents to answer at the proper 
tribunals for their repeated breaches of the peace. 
The conspirators, far from paying any regard to his 
citations, tore them in pieces, buffeted and otherwise 


|the laspi- maltreated the messengers, and set the laws of their 


‘ 


country at open defiance. Even north of the Forth the 
heads of the houses of Gray and Drummond spread the 
spint of disaffection through the populous countics of 
Fife and Angus; but the counties north of the Gram- 
plans continucd firm in their duty. 

The duke of Rothesay was then a promising youth 
about fifteen years of age; and the subjecting the 
kingdom of Scotland to that of England being the 
chief, if not. the only, cause urged by the rebels. for 


upon that prince, as his appearance at their head would 
give strength and vigour to their cause; and in this 
they were not deceived. James, in the mean time, find- 
ing the inhabitants of the southern provinces either 
were engaged in the rebellion, or at best observed a 
cold neutrality, embarked on board a vessel which was 
then lying in the frith of Forth, and passed to the 
north of that river, not finding it safe to go by land to 
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Stirling. Arriving at the castle, he gave orders that the The duke 
duke of Rothesay (as.if foreseeing what afterwards hap- of Rothe- 


pened) should be put under the care of one Schaw o 


f say put into 
confine- 


Sauchie, whom he had made its governor, charging him sont, 


not to suffer the prince on any account to depart out 
of the fort. The rebels giving out that James had fled 
to Flanders, plundered his equipages and baggage be- 
fore they passed the Forth; and they there found a 
large sum of money, which proved to be of the utmost 
consequence to their affairs. 


366 
They then surprised the Success of 


castle of Dunbar, and plundered the houses of every the rebels 


man to the south of the Forth whom they suspected to 
be a royalist. 

James was all this time making a progress, and 
holding courts of justice, in the north, where the 
great families were entirely devoted to his service, par- 
ticularly the earls of Huntly, Errol, and Marshal.— 
Every day brought him fresh alarms from the south, 
which left him wo farther room either for delay or deli- 
beration. The conspirators, notwithstanding the pro- 
mising appearance of their affairs, found, that in a short 
time their causemust languish, and their numbers dwin- 
dle, unless they were furnished with fresh pretexts, and 
headed by a person of the greatest authority. While 
they were deliberating who that person should be, the: 
earl of of Angus boldy proposed the duke of Rothesay ;. 
and an immediate application was made to Schaw, the: 
young prince’s governor, who secretly favoured their 
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cause, and was prevailed on by a considerable sum of. They are 
money to put the prince into their hands, and to. de—beaded by 


clare for the rebels. 

James having ordered all tlic force in the north to as- 
semble, hurried to Perth (then called St John’s town), 
where he appointed the rendezvous of his army, which: 
amounted to 30,000 men. Among the other noblemen 
who attended him was the famous lord David Lindsay 
of the Byres (an officer of great courage and expe- 
rience, having long served in foreign countries}, who: 
headed 3000 foot and 1000 horse, raised: chiefly in: 
Fifeshire. Upon his approaching the k:ng’s person, he: 
presented him with a horse of remarkable spirit and, 


beauty, and informed his majesty, that he might trust. 


his life to his agility and sure-footedness.. ‘The lord 


Ruthven, who was sheriff of Strathern, and. ancestor’ 


(if we mistake not ) to the unfortunate earls of Gowrie,. 
joined James at the head of 3000 well armed. men.— 


the duke of 
Rothesay. 
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The whole army being assembled, James proceeded to-James as-- 
Stirling; but he was astonished, when he was not only sembles his 


denied entrance intothe castle, but saw the guns point- 
ed against his person, and understood, for the first time,. 
that his son was at the head of the rebels. Schiaav pre- 
tended that the duke ot Rothesay had been carried off. 
against his will: but the kings-answer was,. ‘* Eye,, 
traitor, thou hast deceived me; andif I live Ishaii be 


revenged on thee, and thou shalt be rewarded as thou. 


hast deserved.” James lay that.night in the town of 


Stirling's, 


army. 
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Scotland. Stirling, where he was joined by all his army; and un- 
way derstanding that the rebels were advancing, he formed 
his line of battle. The earl of Athol his uncle, who 
was trusted by both parties, proposed an accommoda- 
tion ; which was accordingly effected, if we are to be- 
lieve Abercromby and other historians; but we know 
not the terms, for none are mentioned on either side.— 
James is said to have failed on his part; but had there 
‘been any grounds for such a charge against him, there 
can scarcely be a doubt that the rebels would have 
published them. That a treaty was entered into is past 
dispute ; and the earl of Athol surrendered himself as 
a hostage into the hands of the rebels. 
James was sensible of the advantage which public 
clamour gave to his enemies ; and he applied to the 
kings of France and England, and the pope, for their 
interposition. His holiness named Adrian de Castello 
for his nuncio on that occasion; and the two kings 
threatened to raise troops for the service of James.— 
He, by a fatality not uncommon to weak princes, left 
the strong castle of Edinburgh, where he might have 
been in safety, till his friends, who had dispersed them- 
selves upon the faith of the late negociation, could be 
reassembled ; and crossing the Forth, he made another 
attempt to be admitted into the castle of Stirling ; but 
was disappointed, and informed that the rebels were at 
Torwood in the neighbourhood, and ready to give him 
battle. He was in possession of the castle of Black- 
ness; his admiral, Wood, commanded the Forth ; and 
his loyal subjects in the north were upon their march to 
join him. Hawthornden says, that the rebels had made 
a show of dismissing their troops, that they might draw 
James into the field; and that while he remained at 
Blackness, he was attended by the earls of Montrose, 
Glencairn, and the lords Maxwell and Ruthven. To 
369 give his northern troops time to join him, he proposed 
Is requireda negociation ; but that was soon at an end, on the 
‘sa re, Tebels peremptorily requiring him to resign his crown 
sign his to his son, or rather to themselves. | 
crown. The rebels had becn inured to war. They consisted 
chiefly of borderers, well armed and disciplined ; in 
which they had the advantage of the king’s Lowland 
subjects, who had not been accustomed to arms. What 
the numbers on both sides were does not clearly ap- 
pear; but it is probable that the forces of James were 
superior to the rebels. They were then at Falkirk ; 
but they soon passed the Carron, encamped above the 
bridge near Torwood, and made such dispositions as 
rendered a battle unavoidable, unless James would have 
dispersed his army, and gone on board Wood’s ships : 
579 but he did not know himself, and resolved on a battle. 
Comes to alie was encamped at a small brook named Sauchie-burn, 
ee with near the same spot of ground where the great Bruce 
had defeated the English under Edward the Second. 
The earl of Menteith, the lords Erskine, Graham, 
Ruthven, and Maxwell, commanded the first line of the 
king’s army. The second was commanded by the earl 
of Glencairn, who was at the head of the Westland and 
Highland men. The earl of Crawtord, with the lord 
Boyd and Lindsay of Byres, commanded the rear, 
whcrein the king’s main strength consisted, and where 
he himself appeared in person, completely armed, and 
mounted upon the fine horse which had been present- 
ed to him by Lindsay. 
Lhe first line of the royalists obliged that of the re- 


bels to give way; but the latter being supported by Scot 
the Annandale men and borderers, the first and second = 
line of the king’s army were beat back to the third, oI 
The little courage James possessed had forsaken him at nia 
the first onset ; and he had put spurs to his horse, in-and flee 
tending to gain the banks of the Forth, and to go on 
board one of Wood's ships. In passing through the 
village of Bannockburn, a woman who was filling her 
pitcher at the brook, frightened at the sight of a man in 
armour galloping full speed left it behind her ; and the 379 
horse taking fright, the king was thrown to the ground, Is thrown 
and carried, bruised andmaimed, by amiller and his wife, om his 
into their hovel. He immediately called for a priest to oreyan 
make his confession; and the rustics demanding his11th June 
name and rank, ‘“ I was (said he incautiously) your An, 1488, 
king this morning.”” The woman, overcome with as- 
tonishment, clapped her hands, and running to the door 
called for a priest to confess the king. “I ama priest 
(said one passing by), lead me to his majesty.” Be- 
ing introduced into the hovel, he saw the king covered 
with a coarse cloth ; and kneeling by him, he asked 
James whether he thought he could recover, if properly 
attended by physicians? James answering in the affir- 
mative, the villain pulled out a dagger, and stabbed 
him to the heart. Such is the dark account we are able 
to give of this prince’s unhappy end. The name of the 
person who murdered him is said to have been Sir An- 
drew Borthwick, a priest, one of the pope’s knights. 
Some pretend that the lord Gray, and others that Ro- 
bert Stirling of Keir, was the regicide ; and even Bu- 
chanan (the tenor of whose history is a justification of 
this murder), is uncertain as to the name of the person 
who gave him the fatal blow. | 

It is probable that the royalists lost the battle through | 
the cowardice of James. Even after his flight his troops — | 
fought bravely ; but they were damped on receiving 
the certain accounts of his death. The prince, young 
as he was, had an idea of the unnatural part he was act- 
ing, and before the battle he had given a strict charge 
for the safety of his father’s person. Upon hearing that 
he had retired from the field, he sent orders that none 
should pursuc him; but they were ineffectual, the re- 
bels being sensible that they could have no safety but in 
the king’s death. When that was certified, hostilities 
seemed to cease; nor were the royalists pursued. The 
number of slain on both sides is uncertain ; but it must 
have been considerable, as the earl of Glencairn, the 
lords Sempil, Erskine, and Ruthven, and other gentle- 375 
men of great eminence, are mentioned. As to the Griefofh 
duke of Rothesay, who was now king, he appeared in-97™ 
consolable when he heard of his father’s death; but 
the rebels endeavoured to efface his grief, by the pro- 
fusion of honours they paid him when he was recog- 
niscd as king. 

The remorse and anguish of the young king, on re- 
flecting upon the unnatural part which he had acted, 
was inexpressible; and the noblemen who had been 
engaged in the rebellion became apprehensjve for 
their own safety. The catastrophe of the unfortunate 
James IIT., however, was not yet become public ; and 
it was thought by many that he had gone aboard one 
of the ships belonging to the Scottish admiral Sir An- 
drew Wood. James, willing io indulge hope as long as 
it was possible, desired an interview with the admiral ; 
but the latter refused to come on shore, unless he had 
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land. sufficient hostages for his safety. These being delivered, 
v—— Sir Andrew waited on the king at Leith. He had 
i; again and again, by messages, assured him that he knew 
. of nothing of the late king; and he had even offered to al- 
ndrew low his ships to be searched : yet such was the anxiety 
of the new king, that he could not be satisfied till he 
had examined him in person. Young James had been 
long a stranger to his father, so that he could not have 
distinguished him easily from others. When Wood, 
therefore, entered the room, being struck with his no- 
ble appearance, he asked him, ‘* Are you my father?” 
“IT am not, ’? replied Wood, bursting into tears; ‘‘ but 
I was your father’s true servant, and while I live I 
shall be the determined enemy of his murderers.” This 
did not satisfy the lords, who demanded whether he 
knew where the king was. The admiral replied, that 
he knew not; and upon their questioning him concern- 
ing his manceuvres on the day of battle, when his boats 
were seen plying backwards and forwards, he toldthem, 
that he and his brother haddetermined to assist the king 
in person ; but all they could do was to save some of 
the royalists in their ships. ‘‘ I would to God, (says 
he), my king was there safely, for I would defend and 
keep him skaithlessfrom all the traitors who have cruel- 
Jy murdered him: for I think to see the day to behold 
them hanged and drawn for their demerits.”? This 
spirited declaration, and the freedom with which it was 
delivered, struck the guilty part of the council with dis- 
may ; but the fear of sacrificing the hostages procured 
Wood his freedom, and he was suffered to depart to his 
ships. When he came on board, he found his brother 
preparing to hang the two lords who had been left as 
hostages ; which would certainly have been their fate, 
had the admiral been longer detained. 

Wood had scarcely reached his ships, when the lords, 
calling the inhabitants of Leith together, offered them 
a large premium if they would fit out a suffieient force 
to destroy that bold pirate and his crew, as they called 
Wood; but the townsmen, who, it seems, did not 
much relish the service, replied, that Wood’s ships were 
a match for any ten ships that could be fitted out in 
Scotland. The council then removed to Edinburgh, 

13 where JamesIV. was crowned on the 24th of June 1488. 
Rowof If we were to form an opinion of the manners of 
non of these times from the statutes enacted by the Scottish 
| HI. \arliament during the reign of James III, we should 

suppose them to have been more refined than is evinced 
by the actions which we have just related. By those 
' statutes the rights of the church were again confirmed, 
yet we have seen, from events, how little effect religion 
liad produced on the morals of the age. One of the 
first acts of this reign was, to give the king the right of 
presentation to all benefices of ecclesiastical patronage, 
while the episcopal sees were vacant. The king was 
empowered to hold plea of any matter personally, at his 
empleasance, as it was wont to be of before. ‘Vhe par- 
liament again delegated to.a few of its members the 
whole legislative power ; yet was it not felt in that age, 
as begetting contempt, and consequently disobedience. 
The leges burgorum were declared to be part of the 
law, and the books of regzam majestatem were called his 
majesty’s laws. In these declarations we may perceive 
that the legislators of those times were not very accurate 
antiquaries, yet did the estates display a just anxiety for 
the preservation of their rolls and registers, by directing 
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that they should be entered in books. With an allu- 
sion, perhaps, to the atrocities of that period, the three 
estates declared that murder and assassinations were not 
to be entitled to sanctuary. During this terrible reign, 
the parliament displayed more zeal than knowledge for 
promoting the agriculture and fishery, and for regula- 
ting the trade, coinage, and shipping of a people who 
still.wanted credit, capital, and circulation, for the en- 
joyment of an-active and profitable commerce. The 
legislative acts of this reign show, to an inquisitive eye, 
some progress towards civilization, thougli the history 
of its political events attests that there had been little 
improvement in the morality of the national character, 
or in the refinements of domestic life. 

In the month of October this year, the nobility and 
others who had been present at the king’s coronation, 
converted themselves into a parliament, and passed an 
act by which they were indemnified for their rebellion 
against their late sovereign ; after which, they ordered 
the act to be exemplified under the great seal of Scot- 
land, that it might be producible in their justification if 
called for by any foreign prince. They next proceeded 
to the arduous task of vindicating their rebellion in the 
eyes of the public; and so far did they gain on thie 
king by force of flattery, that he consented to summon 
the lords who had taken part with his father, before 
the parliament, to answer for their conduct. In conse- 
quence of this, not fewer than 28 lords were cited to 
appear at Edinburgh in the space of 40 days. The 
first on the list was the lord David Lindsay, whose 
form of arraignment was as follows. ‘‘ Lord David 
Lindsay of the Byres, answer for the cruel coming. 
against the king at Bannockburn with his father, giving 
him counsel to have devoured the king’s grace here pre- 
sent; and, to that effect, gave him a sword and a good 
horse, to fortify him against his son. Your answer 
hereto.” Lord Lindsay was remarkable for the blunt- 
ness.of his conversation and tle freedom of his senti- 
ments; and being irritated by this charge, he delivered 
himself in such a manner concerning the treason of the 
rebellious lords, as abashed the boldest of his accusers. 
As they were unable to answer him, all they could do 
was to press him to throw himself on the king’s cle- 
mency ; which he refused, as being guilty of no crime, 
His brother, Patrick Lindsay, undertook to be his ad- 
vocate, and apologized on his knees for the roughness of 
his behaviour, and at last observed an informality in the 
proceedings of the court; in consequence of which 
Lindsay was released, on entering into recognisance to 
appear again at an appointed day; but he was after- 
wards sent prisoner by the king’s order, for a whole 
year, to the castle of Rothesay in the isle of Bute. 

The regicides now endeavoured to gain the public 
favour by affecting a strict administration of justice. 
The king was advised to make a progress round the 
kingdom, attended by his council and judges ; while, 
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in the mean time, certain noblemen and gentlemen were parliament 
appointed to exercise justice, and to suppress all kinds of affects po- 


disorders in their own Jands and in those adjoining to 
them, till the king came to the age of 21. The me- 
mory of the late king was branded in the most oppro- 
brious manner. All justices, sheriffs, and stewards, who 
were possessed of heritable offices, but who had taken 
up arms for the late king, were either deprived of them 
fur three years, or rendered incapable of enjoying them 
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All the young nobility who had been 
disinherited by their fathers for taking arms against the 
late king, were, by act of parliament, restored to their 
several successions in the most ample manner. At last, 
in order to give a kind of proof to the world that they 
intended only to resettle the state of the nation, without 
prejudice to the lower ranks of subjects, who did no 
more than fellow the examples of their superiors, it was 
enacted, ‘* Tlrat all goods and effeets taken from bur- 
gesses, merchants, aud those who had only personal 
estates, or, as they are called, wilanded men, smce the 
battle of Stirling, were not only to be restored, but the 
owners were to be indemnified for their losses; and 
their persons, if in custody, were to be set at liberty. 
Churchmen, who were taken in arms, were to be de- 
livered over to their ordinances, to be dealt with by 
them according to the law.” ‘The castle of Dunbar 
was ordered to be demolished ; and some statutes were 
enacted in favour of commerce, and for the exclusion 
of foreigners. 

These last acts were passed with a view to recom- 
pense the boroughs, who had been very active in their 
opposition to the late king. Before they dissolved their 
parliament, the lords thought it necessary to give some 
public testimony of their disapproving the late king’s 
connexion with England: It was therefore enacted, 
‘“ ‘That as the king was new of an age to marry a 
noble princess, born and descended of a noble and wor- 
shipful house, an honourable embassy should be sent to 
the realms of France, Brittany, Spain, and other places, 
in order to conclude the matter.” This embassy was 
to be very.splendid. It-was to consist of a bishop, an 
earl, or lord of parliament, a secretary, who was gene- 
rally a clergyman, anda knight. ‘They were to be at- 
tended by 50 horsemen ; 5000/. was to be allowed 
them for the discharge of their.embassy, and they were 
empowered to renew the ancient league between France 
and Scotland ; and, in the mean time, a herald, or, as 
he was called, a trusty squire, was sent abroad to visit 
the several courts of Europe, in order to find out a pro- 
per mateh for the king.» One considerable obstacle, 
however, lay in the way of this embassy. The pope 
had.laid under an interdict all those wlto had’appeared 
in arms against the late king; and the party who now 
governed in Scotland were regarded by all the powers 
ot Europe as rebels and’murderers. The embassy was 
therefore suspended for a considerable time ; for it was 
not till the year 1491 that the pope could be prevailed 
on to take off the interdict, upon the most humble 


submissions ‘and professions of repentance made by the - 


guilty parties. 


In the mean time, the many good: qualities whiicli. 


discovered themselves in the young king began to con- 
ciliate the affections of his people to him. Being con- 
sidered; however, as little better than a prisoner in the 
hands of his.father’s murderers, several of the nobility 
made use of that,as a pretence for taking arms. The 
most: forward of tliese was the earl of Lenox, who with 
2000 men attempted: to surprise the town of Stirling ; 
but, being betrayed by one of his-own men, he was de- 
feated, taken unawares, and°thHe castle of Dumbarton; 
of which he was the keeper, taken by the opposite 
party.. In tlie north, the earls Huntly and Marshal; 
with the lord: Forbes, complained that: they had been 
deceived, and declared their resolution.to revenge the 
L. 


late king’s death. Lord Forbes having procured the Scotland, 
bloody shirt of the murdered prince, displayed it on the —\~— 
point of a lance, as a banner under which all loyal sub- 
jectsshouldenlist themselves. After the defeat of Lenox, 
however, the northern chieftains found themselves inca-: 

pablé of marching southwards, and were therefore obli= —_ ge 
ged to abandon their enterprise. The cause of the mur- Henry 
dered king was next undertaken by Henry VII. of Eng- V1. sends 


land, who made an offer to Sir Andrew Wood of five a Re 
ships to revenge it. The admiral accepted the proposal ; purpose; 


but the English behaving as pirates, and plundering indi- 
scriminately all who came in their way, he thought pro- 
per to separate himself from them, yet without offering 
to attack or oppose them. Upon this, James was advis-. 
ed to send for the admiral, to offer him a pardon, and a 
commission to act against the English freebooters. Wisi 
y ; : act 
Wood accepted the king’s offer; and being well pro- piratically, 
vided with ammunition and artillery, he, with two ships and are all 
only, attacked the five English vessels, all of which: he taken by 
took, and brought their crews prisoners to Leith, for ce 
which he was nobly rewarded by his majesty. ji 
This conduct of Wood was highly resented by the 
king of England; who immediately vowed revenge.. 
The Scottish admiral’s ships had been fitted out for com- 
merce, as well as war; and Henry commanded his best 588 
sea officer, Sir Stephen Bull, toiutercept him on his re- sir Stephen 
turn from Flanders, whither he had: gone upon a com- Bull sent 
mereial voyage. Wood had not more-than two ships @gainstthe 
with him: -the English admiral had three ; and these Sonn 
much larger, and carrying a greater weight of metal, 
than the Scottish vessels. The English took their sta- 
tion at the-island of May, in-the mouth of the frith of. 
Eorth, and, having come unawares upon their enemies, 
fired two guns as a signal for their surrendering-them-: 
selves. ‘The Scottish commander enccuraged his men as 
well as-he could; and-finding them détermined’to stand’ 
by him to the last, began the engagement in sight of 
numberlegs spectators who appeared on both sides of the 
frith. The fight continued all that day, and was renew- 
ed with redoubled fury in the morning; but in the mean 
time the ebb-tide and a south wind had carried both 
squadrons to the mouth of the Tay. Here the English 
fought under great disadvantages, by reason of the sand- 
banks; and before they could get clear of them, all the 
three were obliged to submit to the Scots, who carried 
them to Dundee. Wood treated his prisoners with great... 
humanity ; and having afterwards presented them to pi js 
King James, the latter dismissed them not only without taken wit! 
ransom, but with presents to-the officers and crews, and all his 
a letter to King Henry. To this Henry returned a‘ 
polite answer, a truce was concluded, and all ditfer- 
ences for the present were accommodated: 
James all this time had continued to display such. An, 1498. 
moderation in his government, and appeared to have 
the advantage of his subjeets.so much at licart, that 
they became gradually well affected -to his government; 
and. in- 1490 all parties were fully reconciled. We 
may hence: date the commencement of the reign of 
James 1V.; and the next year. the happiness of lis 
kingdom was completed; by taking off the pope’s in- 
terdict, and giving the king absolution for the concern 
he had in his. father’s. death. 
Tranquillity being thus restored, the negociations An, 149% 
concerning the king’s marriage began to take place, but 


‘met with several interruptions.. In 1493, Henry VU. 


proposed, 
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land. proposed a match between the king of Scotland and his 
vr cousin the princess Catherine. James was too much at- 


tached to France to befond of English connexions, and 
probably thought this match below his dignity; in con- 
sequence of which the proposal was treated with con- 
tempt. Notwithstanding this ill success, however, 
Henry made another offer of alliance with James; and, 
in 1495, proposed a marriage betwixt him and his eldest 


. daughter Margarct. This proposal was accepted: but 


the match seems not to have been at all agreeable to 
James;- for, at the very time in which he was negoci- 
ating the marriage, he not only protected Perkin War- 
beck, the avowed encmy and pretender to the crown of 
Henry, but invaded England on his account. This 
conduct was highly resented by the English parliament; 
but Henry himself forgave even this gross insult, and 
the marriage negociations were oncc more resumed. 
The bride was no more than ten years and six months 
old ; and being only the fourth degree of blood from 
James, it was necessary to procure a dispensation from 
the pope. This being obtained, a treaty of perpetual 

eace was concluded betwcen the two nations, on the 
Ist of July 1503, being the first that had taken place 


‘for 170 years, since the peace of Northampton, con- 
‘cluded between Robert I. and Edward III. 


One of the great ends which Henry had in view in 
promoting this marriage, was to detach James from the 
French interest: no sooner, therefore, was the treaty 
signed, than he wrote to his son-in-law to this purpose ; 
who, however, politely declined to break with his an- 


cient ally. On the 16th of June, the royal bride set 


out from Richmond in Surrey, in company with her 


father, who gave her convoy as far as Colleweston, 


the residence of his mother the countess of Richmond. 
After passing some days there, the king resigned his 
daughter to the careof the earls of Surrey and Northuin- 
berland, who proceeded with her to the borders of Scot- 
land. Here many of the company were permitted to 
take their leave ; but those who remained still made 
a royal appearance. At Lamberton church thcy were 
met by James, attended by a numerous train of his no- 


bility and officers cf state. From Laniberton they pro- 
ceeded to Dalkeith, and next day to Edinburgh ; 
where the nuptials were celebrated with the greatest 
splendour. On this occasion, it is said that the Scots 
snrpassed all their guests in extravagance and luxury ; 
a circumstance which must be imputed to the great 
intercourse and commerce which James and his sub- 
jects maintained with fureign courts and countries. 
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After the celebration of the nuptials, James appéars James he- 
to have enjoyed a tranquillity unknown almost to any comes a 


of Ins predecessors; and began to make a considcrable 
figure among the European potentates. But the mag- 
nificence of his court and embassies, his liberality to 
strangers and to learned men. his costly edifices, and, 
above all, the large sums he'laid out in ship-building, 
had now brought him into some difficulties: and he so 
far attended to the advice and example of Iris father~ 
in-law, that he supplied his necessities by reviving dor- 
mant penal laws, particularly with regard to wardships. 


‘and old titles of estates, by which he raixed large sums. 


Though he did this without assembling his partiament, 
yet he found agents who justified those proceedings, in 
the same manner as Epsom aad Dudley did those of 
Henry, under the sanction of law. At ast, however, 


touched with the sufferings of his subjects, he ordered 


all prosecutions to be stopped. He even went farther: 


for, sensible of the detestation into ‘which his father-in- 
law’s avarice had brought himself and his administra- 


tion, he ordered the ministers who had advised him to 
those shameful courses to be imprisoned ; and some 
of them, who probably had exceeded their commis- 


sion, actually died in their confinement. . 
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About this time, James applied himself, with incre- Applies 
dible assiduity, to the building of ships; one of which, himself te 


the St Michael, is supposed to have been the largest 
then in the world (mu). He worked with his own hands 
in building it; and it is plain, from his conduct, that 
he was aspiring to maritime power, in.which he was 


encouraged by the excellent seamen which Scotland 


then produced. The first essay of his arms by sea was 
in favour of his kinsman John King 6f Denmark. This 


402 ' prince 


(m™) Of this ship we have the following account by Lindsay of Pitscottie. ‘‘ In the same year, the king of 
Scotland bigged a great ship, called thc Great Michael, which was the greatest ship, and of most strengih, that 
ever sailed in England or France. For this ship was of so great stature, and took so much timber, that, ex~ 
cept Falkland, she wasted all the woods in Fife, which was oak wood, by all timber that was gotten out of 
Norway ; for she was so strong, and of so great length and breadth (all the wrights of Scotland, yea, and many 
other strangers, were at her device, by the king’s commandment, who wrought very busily in her ; but it was 
a year and day ere she was complete) ; to wit, she was twelve score foot of length, and thirty-six foot within 
the sides. She was ten foot thick in the wall, outted jests of oak in her wall, and boards on cvery side, so 
stark and so thick, that no cannon could go through her. This great ship cumbered Scotland to get her to the 
sea. From that time that she was afloat, and her masts and sails complete, with tows and anchors effciring 
thereto, she was counted to the king to be thirty thousand pounds of expenses, by her artillery, which was 
very grcat and costly to the king, by all the rest of her orders; to wit, she bare many cannons, Six on every side, 
with three great bassils, two behind in her dock, and one before, with three hundred shot of small artillery, 
that is to say, myand and battret- falcon, and quarter-falcon, slings, pestelent serpetens, and double-dags, with hag- 
tor and culvering, cors-bows, and hand-bows. _ She had three hundred mariners to sail her ; she had six score of 
gunners to use her artillery ; and had a thousand men of war, by her captain, shippers, and ‘quzrter-mastcrs. 

“« When this ship past to the sea, and was lying in the road, the king gart shoot acannon at her, to essay 
her if she was wight; but I heard say, it deared her not, and did her little skaith, And if any man believe 
that this description of the ship be net of verity, as we have written, let him pass to the gate of Tilhbardin, 
‘and there, afore the same, ye will see the length and breadth of her, ‘planted with hawthorn, by the wright 
that helpcd to make her. As for other properties of her, Sir Andrew WV ood is my author, who was quarters 
master of her; and Robert Bartyne, who was master-shipper. ”’ 
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Scotlend. prince was brother to the queen dowager of Scotland ; 
tyr and had partly been called to the throne of Sweden, and 
partly possessed it by force. He was opposed by the 
administrator, Sture, whom he pardoned after he was 
crowned. Sture, however, renewing his rebellion, and 
the Norwegians revolting at the same time, John found 
himse}f under such difficulties, that he was forced to re- 
turn to Denmark; but he left his queen in possession of 
the castle of Stockholm, which she bravely defended 
against Sture and the Swedes. This heroic princess be- 
eame a great favourite with James; and several letters 
that passed between them are still extant. The king of 
Denmark, next to the French monarch, was the fa- 
vourite ally of James; who, early in his reign, had 
compromised some differences between them. It like- 
wise appears, from the histories of the north, that both 
James and his father had given great assistance to his 
Danish majesty in reducing the Norwegians; and he 
resolved to become a party in the war against the 
Swedes, and the Lubeckers who assisted them, if the 
former continued in their revolt. Previous to this, lie 
sent an ambassador to offer his mediation between John 
and his subjects. ‘The mediation was accordingly ac- 
cepted, and the negociations were opened at Calmar. 
The deputies of Sweden not attending, John prevailed 
with those of Denmark and Norway to pronounce sen- 
tence of forfeiture against Sture and all his adherents. 
In the mean time, the siege of the castle of Stockholm 
vas so warmly pressed, that the garrison was dimi- 
nished to a handful, and those destitute of all kinds of 
provisions ; so that tle brave queen was forced to ca- 
pitulate, and to surrender up the fortress, on condition 
that she might be suffered to depart for Denmark; 
but the capitulation was perfidiously broken by Sture, 
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James, having thus honourably discharged his en- Scotland, 
gagements with his uncle the king of Denmark, turn- ——~— 
ed his attention towards the Flemings and Hollanders, __ 593 
who had insulted his flag, on account of the assistance the Flee 
he had afforded the Duke of Gueldres, as well as from ings and 
motives of rapaciousness, which distinguished those Hollan- 
traders, who are said not only to have plundered the 4 
Scots ships, but to have thrown their crews overboard 
to conceal their villany. James gave the command of 
a squadron to Barton; who put to sea, and, without 
any ceremony, treated all the Dutch and Flemish tra- 
ders who fell into his hands as pirates, and sent their 
heads in hogsheads to James. Soon after, Barton re- 
turned to Scotland, and brought with him a number of 
rich prizes, which rendered his reputation as a sca- 
man famous all over Europe.—James was then so much 
respected on the continent, that we know of no re- 
sentment shown either by the court of Spain, whose 
subjects those Netherlanders were, or of any other 
power in Europe, for this vigorous proceeding. 304 

The peace with England continued all the remaining Cause of 
part of the reign of Henry VII.; nor did his son Hen- quarrel 
ry VIII., though he had not the same reason as his fa- ¥ih Eng 
ther to keep well with the Scots, for some time show a7 
any disposition to break with them. A breach, how- 
ever, at length took place, and was never afterwards 
thoroughly made up. 

About 30 years before, one John Barton (a relation, 
probably, to the famous Barton) commanded a trading 
vessel, which was taken by two Portuguese sea captains 
in the port of Sluys; and the captain, with several 
Scotchmen, were killed in endeavouring to defend their 
property. The action was esteemed cowardly as well as 
piratical, because it was done under the protection of a 


592 and she was confined in a monastery. large Portuguese squadron. The ship, and the remain- | 
— as- —_ It was on this occasion that James resolved toemploy ing part of the crew, with the cargo, were carried to | 
a |. his maritime power. He wrote a letter, conceived in Portugal, whence no redress could be obtained ; and | 


cainst Swe- the strongest terms, to the archbishop of Upsal, the pri- James III. granted letters of marque to John and Ro- 


aien, mate of Sweden, exhorting him to employ all his autho- 
rity in favour of the king; and another letter to the 
Lubeckers, threatening to declare war against them, as 
well as the Swedes, if they jointly continued to assist the 
rebels. According to Hollinshed, James,in consequence 
of King John’s application, gave the command of an 
army of 10,000 men to the earl of Arran, who replaced 
John upon his throne. Though this does not appear 
to be strictly truth, yet it is certain, that, had it not 
been for James, John must have sunk under the weiglit 
of hisenemies. Sture, whose arms had made great pro- 
gress, hearing that a considerable armament was fitting 
out in Scotland, and knowing that James had prevailed 
with the French king to assist John likewise, agreed to 
release the queen, and to conduct her to the frontiers of 
Denmark; where she died. By this time, James’s ar- 
mament, which was commanded by the earl of Arran, 
had set sail; but perceiving that all matters were adjust- 
ed between John and the Swedes, the ships returned 
sooner than James expected, ‘“ which (says he, in a very 
polite letter he wrote to the queen upon the occasion) 
they durst not have done, had they not brought me an 
account that her Danish majesty was in perfect health 
and safety.” The severity of John having occasioned 
a fresh revolt, James again sent a squadron to his as- 
sistance, which appeared before Stockholm, and ob- 
liged the Lubeckers to conclude a new treaty. 


bert Bartons, heirs to the Barton who had been mur- 
dered. Upon the accession of James I'V. to the crown 
of Scotland, the letters of marque were recalled, and a 
friendly correspondencewas entered into between James 
and his Portuguese majesty. No redress, however, was 
to be had from the latter; and Robert Barton being 
made prisoner, and his ship a prize, he was detained’ 
in Zealand, till James procured his deliverance, by ap- 
plying in his favour to the emperor Maximilian. Sir 
Andrew Barton took part in the quarrel ; and having 
obtained a like letter of marque, he made dreadful de-. 
predations on the Portuguese trade, and, according to. 
English authors, he plundered many English ships, on 
pretence of their carrying Portuguese property, and 
made the navigation of the narrow seas dangerous to- 
Englishmen. The court of London received daily com- 
plaints of Barton’s depredations : but Henry being at. 
this time very averse to quarrel with James, these com- 
plaints were heard with great coldness at his council- 
board. The earl of Surrey had then two sons, gallant. 
noblemen; and he declared to Henry’s face, that while 
he had an estate that could furnish out a ship, or ason 
who was capable of commanding one, the narrow seas 
should not be infested. Henry could not discourage 
this generous offer; and letters of marque were accord- 
ingly granted to the two young noblemen, Sir Thomas 
and Sir Edward Howard. The prizes that Barton “3 

taken. 
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taken had rendered his ships immensely rich, conse- 
quently they were heavy laden, ard unfit for fighting ; 
while we may easily suppose, that the ships of the How- 
ards were clean, and of a superior force in every respect 
to those of Barton. After encountering a great deal of 
foul weather, Sir Thomas Howard came up with the 
Lyon, which was commanded by Sir Andrew Barton 
in person; and Sir Edward fell in with the Unicorn, 
Barton’s other ship. The event was such as might be 
expected from the inequality of the match. Sir An- 
drew Barton was killed, while he was animating, with 
his whistle, his men to hold out to the last; and both 
the Scotch ships being taken, were carried in triumph 
to London, with their crews prisoners. 

James could never forgive Henry for the loss of his 
brave officer. He sent to demand satisfaction; but all 
the answer he received was, that Barton and his crews 
were lawless pirates, and that what had been done 
against them ought never to have been resented a- 
mongst sovereign princes. James asserted that Barton 
was no pirate, because he bore his commission ; and 
that he ought to have been convicted of piratical acts 
before he was treated as being guilty of them. Henry 
intimated to James, that he was willing to accommo- 
date the affair by way of negociation ; but James 
thought himself affronted by the proposal. 

Various negociations took place concerning this and 
other affairs till the year 1513; when James, though 
he had for some time before been fully resolved on a 


. war with England, thought it highly necessary that it 


should have the sanction of his parliament, which he as- 
sembled for that purpose. The young nobility were 
not only inspired with the sentiments of James, but 
had been won over by the French; and the majority 
of them, as well as of the clergy (which was somewhat 
extraordinary, as James was, in effect, to fight against 
the pope and his allies), were keen for a war with 
England. The old counsellors, on the other hand, 
who saw the flourishing state of Scotland, arising from 
a long peace and commerce protected by a fleet, dread- 
ed the ruinous consequences of the war. The queen 
naturally headed this party; and she was joined by 
the earl of Angus and the wisest part of the nobility. 
Their arguments made no impression upon James, who 
had received a present from Louis of four ships laden 
with wine and flour, and two ships of war completely 
equipped, one of them carrying 34 pieces of brass 
ordnance. He promised to the French queen, upon 
his honour, that he would take the field against the 
English ; and she had sent him a fresh letter, gently 
reproaching him for want of gallantry, and for not being 
so good as his word. In short, the reasonings of the 
wisest and best part of the nobility were overruled, 
and the expedition against England was resolved on. 
The earl of Hume, who was chamberlain of Scot- 
land, was, at this juncture, at the head of 7000 or 8000 
men, with whom he committed prodigious devastations 
on the English borders. Henry’s queen, Catharine of 
Spain, whom he had left regent of his dominions, issued 
a commission of array, directed to Sir Thomas Lovel, 
knight of the Garter, for assembling the militia of the 
counties of Nottingham, Derby, Warwick, Leicester, 
Stafford, Rutland, Northampton, and Lincoln. The 
management of the war, however, was chiefly com- 
mitted to the earl of Surrey, who assembled the militia 
3 


of Chester, Lancaster, Northumberland, Westmore- Scotland, 
and, Cumberland, and the bishopric of Durham. The “v7” 
earl of Hume had by this time laid great part of Nor- 
thumberland waste; and his men were returning home 
laden with booty. ‘The earl of Surrey, resolving to 
intercept them, ordered Sir William Bulmer to form 
an ambusli with 1000 archers, at a place called Broom- 
house, which was extremely convenient for that pur- 
pose, as the Scots were obliged to pass that way. As 
the latter expected nothing of that kind, Bulmer ex- 
ecuted his orders with great success: The archers 
assaulted the Scots all at once, and made so good use 
of their arrows, that their main body was put to flight, 
500 were killed, and 400 taken, with the lord Hume's 
standard, which he left on the field of battle; the 
greatest part of the plunder being recovered at the 
same time. The commonalty of Scotland termed this 
expedition of the lord Hume’s the I// road. 597 

James was more exasperated than ever by this de- The queen 
feat, and continued his preparations for invading Eng- endeavours 
land with additional vigour. His queen did all ee 
became a wise and prudent wife to divert him from his his design. 
fatal purpose. She endeavoured to work on his su- 
perstition, by recounting to him her ominous dreams 
and boding apprehensions. James treating these as 
mere illusions and fictions of the brain, she had recourse 
to other arts. While James was waiting at Linlith- 
gow for the arrival of his army from the north and the 
Highlands, he assisted one afternoon at the vespers in 
the church of St Michael. Being placed in one of the 398 
cauon’s seats, a venerable comely man, of about 52 4 phantom: 
years of age, entered, dressed in a long garment of an )PP\a" ?; 
azure colour, and girded round with a towel or roll ~ 
of linen, his forehead bald, and his yellow locks hang- 
ing down his shoulders; in short, he was dressed and 
formed to appear like St Andrew, the apostle of Scot- 
land, as he is represented in painting and sculpture. 
The church being crowded, this personage, wit some 
difficulty, made his way to the king’s seat ; and lean- 
ing over it, he spoke to the following purpose: ‘ Sir 
(said he), I am sent hither to intreat you for this time. 
to delay your expedition, and to proceed no farther in 
your intended journey ; for if you do, you shall not: 
prosper in your enterprise, nor any of your followers. 
I am further charged to warn you, if ye be so refrac- 
tory as to go forward, not to use the acquaintance, 
company, or counsel of women, as ye tender your 
honour, life, and estate.” After delivering these 
words, he retired through the crowd, and was no- 
more seen, though, when the service was ended, 
James earnestly inquired after him. 

That this scene was acted, seems to be past dispute ; 
for Sir David Lindsay, who was then a young man, 
and present in the church, reported it both to Bucha- 
nan and Lindsay the historian. It is, however, equally 
certain, that the whole was a contrivance of the queen, 
to whose other afflictions the stings of jealousy were - 
now addcd. In one of the Scotch inroads into Eng- 399 
land, one Heron, the proprietor of the castle of Ford, James dee. 
had been taken prisoner, and sent to Scotland; where luded by 
he was detained on a charge of murder, of which he Ms™stress. 
seems to have been innocent. The English historians 
mention this as having passed after James entered Eng-, 
land: but from the latter part of the supposed phan- 
tom’s speech, it it probable that it happened before ; 

and. 
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omrymnen for some time soliciting James for his deliverance. 


A00. 
The Scots 
take the 
castles of 
Norham, 
Etal, and 
Wark. 
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and that Heron's wife and beautiful daughter had been 
Be 
that as it may, It is too probable that James was smitten 
with the charms of the daughter; and that her mo- 
ther, who was a most artful woman, knew how to avail 
herseif of the conquest. Pretending that she had in- 
terest enough to procure the release of the lord Johnston 
and Alexander Home, who were prisoners in England, 
she was permitted by James to keep a constant corre- 
spondence with the earl of Surrey, to whom she is said 
to have betrayed all James’s secrets and measures. The 
rendezvous of James’s army was at the Burrow-moor, 
to which James repaired ; and having given orders for 
the march of his artillery, he lodged at the abbey of 
Holyroodhouse. While he was there, another at- 
tempt was made te divert him from his purpose of in- 
vading England: but James, deaf to all the solicita- 
tions and inventions of his queen, mustered his army ; 
and on the 22d of August he passed the Tweed, en- 
camping that night near the banks of the Twissel. On 
his arrival at Twisselhaugh on the 14th, he called an 
assembly of his lords together, and made a declaration, 
that the heirs of all such as should die in the army, or 
be killed by the cnenry during his stay in-England, 
should have their wards, relief, and marriages of the 
king; who, upon that account, dispensed with their 
age. ‘This is said to have been the crisis of that prmce’s 
fate. Abandoned to his passion for his English mis- 
tress, slie prevailed with him, at her mother’s instiga- 
tion, to trifle away his time for some days; during 
which interval, the junction of the Enghsh army was 
formed. The earl of Surrey, the English general, was 


then at Pomfret: but ordered the landholders of the 


neighbouring counties to certify to him in writing what 
number of men each could furnish, charging them te 
be ready at an hour’s warning ; and he laid his plan so 
as not to bring his army into the field till James had 
advanced so far into England as to render it very dif- 
ficult for him to retire without a general battle. This 
precaution assisted the iady Ford (as she is called) in 
persuading James that there was no danger in the de- 
lay, because the English had not the face of an army 
in the field. | 

In the mean time, the earl of Surrey ordered the go- 
vernors of Berwick and Norham, the two strongest 
places on the frontiers of England, to prepare for a 
vigorous resistance in case they were attacked ; and 
directed them to certify how long they could hold out, 
in hopes, that if they made a resolute defence, James 
would march en, and leave tliem in his rear. The go- 
vernor of Norham’s answer was, that his castle was so 
weli provided, as to leave him no doubt, in case of a 
siege, tobe able to defend it till King Henry should 
return from abroad, and relieve it in person. James, 
however, ‘besieged it on the 25th of August, and bat- 
tered it so furiously, that he took it by capitulation the 
sixth day after. James then proceeded to the castle of 
Etal belonging to the family of Manners (now duke 
of Rutland); which he took and demolished likewise, as 
he also did Wark, and arrived before the castle of Ford. 
The Scotch army is generally allowed to have consisted 
of at least 50,000 men when it passed the Tweed. - At 
this time it was encamped on the heights ef Clicviot, in 
the heart of a country naturally barren, and now deso- 
date through the precautions taken by:the English ge- 
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neral, Being obliged to extend their quarters for the salle 
benefit of subsistencc, the mercenary part of them had “=~ 
acquired a considerable plunder, with which, as usual, 
they retired to their own country, as many more did for 
want of subsistence. ‘The earl of Surrey knew their 
situation, and ordered the rendezvous of his army, first 
at Newcastle, and then near Norham, having certain in- 
telligence of the vast desertions daily happening in the 
Scotch army, which had reduced it greatly. The wet- 
ness of the season rendered his march, especially that of 
the artillery, extremely difficult ; but being joined by 
several persons of distinction, he marched on the 3d of 
September to Alnwick, where he was reinforced by 5000 
hardy veteran troops, sent from the English army on 
the continent, under the command of his son the Jord- 
admiral of England ; so that, as the English authors 
admit, his army consisted of 26,000 men, all completc- 
ly armed and provided for the field. James having, in 
the manifesto which he dispersed on his cntering Eng- 
land, given the death of Barton as onc of the causes 
of his invasion, the lord-admiral had prevailed with 
Henry to send him upon this service ; and he informed 
James by a Ictter, that he intended to justify the death 
of that pirate in the front of the English army. 401 

By this time the army of James was, by desertion James dis 

and other causes, reduced to less than half its numbers; gusts seve. 
but the chief misfortune attending it was his own con- ‘4! ofhis 
duct. His indolence and inactivity, joined to the scan- ni 
dalous example of his amours, at such a season, had dis- 
gustcd several of his greatest men and best friends; and 
some of them more than suspected a correspondence be- 
tween the Einglish lady and the earl of Surrey. James 
was deaf to all their remonstrances; and the earl of 
Angus declared, that he was resolved to return home, 
as he foresaw that the ruin of the army was inevitable 
through the obstinacy of James. He accordingly with- 
drew to Scotland, but left behind him his two sons. 
The lord Hume and the carl of Huntly were likewise 
discontented. The former had brought his men into 
the field; but according to some Scotch historians, 
with a design rather to betray than to serve James ; 
but Huntly, though he disliked his master’s conduct, 
remained firmly attached to his person. ; 

The defection or backwardness of those great men 
seemed to make no impression upon James.. He had 
cliosen a strong camp in the neighbourhood of Ford, 
on the side of a mountain called Ilodden-hill; and he 
was separated from the English army by the river Till. ggg 
This advantageous situation put the earl of Surrey un- Encamps 
der great difficulties ; for it rendered the Scotch army in an ad- 
inaccessible, as it was fortified by artillery, and was now vantageos 
well supplied with provisions by the change of its situa- 
tion. ‘The earl drew up a manifesto, with which he 
charged Rouge Croix herald, who was attended by a 
trumpet. It contained some proposals for an exchange 
of prisoners, which seems to have been calculated to give 
the lady Ford the more credit with James; but con- 
cluded with reproaches for his perfidious invasion of 
England, and a defiance to James to fight him in a ge- 
neral battle. The herald was farther charged with a 
verbal commission to acquaint James, that the earl of 
Surrey had issued orders that no quarter should be given 
to any of the Scotch army but the king himself. 

A council of war was called on this occasion ; in 
which the earl of Huntly and others made strong re- 

monstrances 


and. monstrances against a general engagement. They 
— shewed how fatal it must be to Scotland, should it 
prove unsuccessful ; and that the wisest course James 
could follow was to return home, where, if he was pur- 
sued by the enemy, he could fight to great advantage. 
The earl of Huntly, however, addcd, that his opinion 


cil; and that he was equally ready to share in his ma- 
jesty’s danger as his glory. 

Huntly and the other noblemen were opposed by the 
French ambassador, who represented a retreat as dis- 
3 graceful to the nobility of Scotland and the arms of 
ives James; and used manyromantic arguments of the same 
jt kind, which but too well suited with the king’s disposi- 
... ° tion. According to Drummond, the council were of 
ofall opinion that the king should immediately besiege Ber- 
his) cers. wick; but the majority of them declared that it was be- 
neath the dignity of James to fight the earl of Surrey at 
that nobleman’s requisition, and that James could lose 
no honour by returning home. Patrick Lord Lindsay 
of Byres, mentioned on a former occasion, and who was 
president of the council, expressed himself so strongly 
on that head, that James, in a passion, is said by the 
historian Lindsay to have sworn, that if ever he lived to 
return to Scotland, he would hang that nobleman at his 
owngate. He ordered Rouge Croix to be called in; and 
after treating him with great politeness,he sent amessage 
to the earl of Surrey by one of his own heralds (Islay), 
importing, that he would give the English battle on the 
Friday following; and that had he received such a mes- 
sage from the earl even in his own castle of Edinburgh, 
he would have left that, and all other business, to fight 
him. With this message, a small manifesto, in vindica- 


The earl of Surrey, who was then so infirm that he 
was carried about in a sedan or chariot, had foreseen 
that James would return an answer by one of his own 
heralds; but, unwilling that he should obtain any 
knowledge of the situation of the English camp, he 
ordered proper persons to receive him at two miles di- 


Islay executed his commission, without paying much 
respect to the person of the English general ; who dis-. 
missed him, after bestowing great compliments on the 
honour and courage of James. The earl then ordered 
his army to march in the line of battle towards Woller- 
haugh. There he was joined by Rouge Croix, hisherald, 
who gave him an.account of the strong situation of the 
Scottish camp ; but the advanced posts of the English 
army, were then within three miles of their enemies, and 
the earl of Snrrey found his difficulties daily increasing. 
The roads were broken up, the swelling of the rivers 
cut him off from the necessary communications for sup= 
plying his army, and nothing but a battle could save 
him cither from being disbanded or destroyed. 
James seems to have so far regarded the advice of his 
wisest counsellors, as not to abandon his strong situation. 
They endeavoured to persuade him, that it was a suf- 
ficient guard to his honour, if he did not decline the 
battle on the day appointed ; and that his engagement 
did not bind him to fight upon disadvantageous ground. 
The Scots, at the same time, knew of their enemy’s di- 
04 stresses; and, as Drummond elegantly-expresses it, they 
» ™pru- renionstrated to their king, that he lacked nothing but 
a" patience to be victorious. The Scots thus lying on the 
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should be determined by that of the king and coun- 


tion of James’s conduct, was sent by the same herald. 


stance, where soon after he attended himself in person.. 


defensive, the earl of Surrey again sent Rouge Croix. 
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to inform James that he was ready to give him battle. Scetland. | 

James was sensibly nettled at this tacit imputation on 

his honour, and perhaps was inwardly vexed at having 

followed the wise advice of his noblemen. It appears, 

from the best authorities, that he neglected tie ne- 

cessary precautions for guarding the passages of the 

Till, which the English crossed, partly at a place where 

it was fordable, and partly at a bridge. We are told, 

not withaut great appearance of probability, that while 

the English were passing the bridge, Borthwick, master 

of the Scotch artillery, fell on his knees, and begged’ 

permission from James to point his cannon against the: 

bridge; but that James answered him in a passion, that 

it must be at the peril of his (Borthwick’s) head, and 

that he was resolved to see all his cnemies that day on 

the plain before himin a body. Theearl of Surrey, af- 

ter passing the Till, took possession of Braxton, which. 

lay to the right of the Scotch camp ; and by that situa- 

tion he cut off the communication of his enemies with 

the Tweed, and commanded the Till below Eton-castle.. 

The Scotch generals saw themselves now in danger of 

being reduced to the same straits in which their ene- 

mies had been involvcd two days before, and their coun- 

try open to an invasion of the Egnlish army. James 

had secret intelligence that this was far from being the 

intention of the English general ; and imagining that 

the latter’s intention was to take possession of a strong, 

camp upon a hill between him and the Tweed, whiclr. 

would give the English a farther command of the coun- 

try, he resolved to be before-hand with the earl, and: 

gave orders for making large fires of green wood, that 

the smoke might cover his march along the height, to 

take advantage of that eminence: But while this stra- 

tagem concealed his march from the English, their 

movements were concealed from him: for when he 

came to the brow of the height over which he hact 

marched, he found the enemy drawn up tm order of 

battle on the: plain, but so close to the height where 

he was, that his artillery, on which his great depen-. 

dence was,. must overshoot them. 405° 
A battle was now not only unavoidable, but the only Account of 

means of saving the Scotch army, which was probably at ae 

far from being a disagreeable circumstance to James. gth Sep- 

His person was so dear to his troops, that many of them tember. 

dressed themselves as nearly as they could in the same A. 151%. 

coats of armourand with thesame distinctions that James 

worethat day. His generals had earnestly desired him: 

to-retire to a place of safety, where liis person would be: 

secure in all events: but he obstinately refused to follow: 

their advice; and on the 9th-of September, early in the: 

morning, dispositions were ordcred for the line of battle. 

The command of the van was allotted to the earl of 

Huntly ; the earls of Lenox and’ Argyle commanded 

the Highlanders. under James, who, some say, served 

only as a volunteer; and the earls of Crawford and. 

Montrose led the body of: reserve.. The earl of Surrey’ 

gave the command of his van to-his sen, the lord ad-. 

miral; his right wing was commanded by his otlier son,. 

Sir Edward Howard; and his-left by Sir Marmaduke - 

Constable. ‘The rear was commanded by tlre eart him- 

seif, Lord Dacres, and Sir Edward Stanley. Under- 

those leaders served the flower. of all the nobility and 

gentry then in England) Other writers give different 

accounts of the disposition of the Englisharay but they 

may be reconcilcd by the different forms iy 

the battle was thrown before it was decided. 
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body; and it appeared that he had received two mor- Scotland 
tal wounds, one through the trunk with an arrow, and —=—~ | 


Hume is mentioned as serving under the earls of Craw- 
ford and Montrose, and Hepburn earl of Bothwel was 
in the rear. 

The first motion of the English army was by the 
lord-admiral, who suddenly wheeled to the right, and 
seized a pass at Milford, where he planted his artillery 
so aS to command the most sloping part of the ascent 
on whicli the Scots were drawn up; and it did great 
execution. The Scots had not foreseen this manceu- 
vre; and it threw them into such disorder, that the 
earl of Huntly found it necessary to attack the lord- 
admiral; which he did witli so much fury, that he drove 
him from his post; and the consequence must have 
been fatal to the English, had not his precipitate re- 
treat been covered by some squadrons of horse under 
the lord Dacres, which gave the lord-admiral an op- 
portunity of rallying and new-forming his men. The 
earl of Surrey now found it necessary to advance to 
the front, so that the English army formed one con- 
tinued line, which galled the Scots with perpetual dis- 
charges of their artillery and bows. The Highlanders, 
as usual, impatient to come to a close fight, and to 
share in the honour of the day, which they now thought 
their own, rushed down the declivity with their broad 
swords, but without order or discipline, and before the 
rest of the army, particularly the division under Lord 
Hume, advanced to supportthem. Their impetuosity, 
however, made a considerable impression on the main 
body of the English; and the king bringing up the 
earl of Bothwel’s reserve, the battle became general 
and doubtful: but by this time the lord-admiral, hav- 
ing again formed his men, came to the assistance of 
his father, and charged the division under the earls of 
Crawford and Montrose, who were marching up to sup- 


‘port the Highlanders, among whom the king and his 


attendants were now fighting on foot: while Stanley, 
making a circuit round the hill, attacked the High- 
landers in the rear. Crawford and Montrose, not be- 
ing seconded, according to the Scottish historians, by 
the Humes, were routed ; and thus all that part of the 
Scotch army which was engaged under their king, was 
completely surrounded by the division of the English 
under Surrey, Stanley, and the lord-admiral. In this 


terrible situation, James acted with a coolness not com- 
‘mon to his temper. 


He drew up his men in a circular 
form, and their valour more than once opened the ranks 
of the English, or obliged them to stand aloof, and again 
have recourse to their bows and artillery. The chief 
of the Scotch nobility made fresh attempts to prevail 
with Jamies to make his escape while it was practicable ; 
but he obstinatcly continued the fight; and thereby 
became accessory to his own ruin, and that of his troops, 
whom the English would gladly have suffered to retreat. 
He saw the earls of Montrose, Crawford, Argyle, and 
Lenox, fall by his side, with the bravest of his men ly- 
ing dead on the spot ; and darkness now coming on, 
he himself was killed by an unknown hand. The Eng- 
lish were ignorant of the victory they had gained; and 
had actually retreated from the field of battle, with a 
design of renewing it next morning. 

This disaster was evidently owing to the romantic 
disposition of the king himself, and to the want of dis- 
cipline among many of his soldiers : though some wri- 
ters have ascribed it to the treachery of Lord Hume. 
Many of James’s domestics knew and mourned over his 


the other in the head with a ball. His coat of armour 
was presented to Queen Catharine, who informed her 
husband, then in France, of the victory over the Scots. 
The loss on both sides, in this engagement, is far from 
being ascertained ; though Polydore Virgil, who lived 
at the time, mentions tlie loss of the English at 5000, 
and that of the Scots at 10,000 men. 7 
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Thus fell James IV. after having exercised the regal Review of 


power for 25 years, and lived about 40. 
the principal transactions of his reign, our chief atten- 
tion is directed to tlie acts of the legislature. These, as 
in the preceding reigns, appear to have been very mind- 
ful of the freedom of the hale kirke. During the year 
1489, was passed an act, by which it was made criminal 
for any one to intermeddle with the profits or duties of 
the church; and this act, which did not long protect, 
either the church or the clergy from the rapacity of the 
times, was speedily followed by legislative declarations 
Jor universal concord among the king’s lieges. The par- 
liament aiso endeavoured to protect the king’s privi- 
leges, considering him, still, however, as a minor; but 
he attempted in vain to restore to the royal prerogative 
the necessary vigour of ancient times. Additional ex- 
emptions were given to those members whose duty re- 
quired their constant attendance in parliament; but by 
these exemptions the authority of the parliament was 
neither strengtliened nor enlarged. The general prin- 
ciples of former ages, that the king, by his precept, 
might summon any of his subjects to give their pre- 
sence and advice in parliament, was again recognised; 
and considering how much of the public revenue was 
paid by the boroughs, it was a salutary provision that 
their deputies should be always summoned as represen- 
tatives of one of the three estates, when it was intend 
ed to require contributions from the people. 
_ There seems to have been, during this reign, consi- 
derable zeal for promoting domestic economy, though 
the best means were not always employed for that pur- 
pose. Agriculture was encouraged, weights and mea- 
sures were settled, craftsmen were regulated, coins 
were struck, the value of money diminished, and ship- 
ping were required to come first to the free boroughs. 
In addition to all these regulations, it was enacted un- 
der a penalty, that barons and freeholders should send 
their eldest sons to the schools, to learn Latin and law ; 
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but there seems to have been no provision made for in-* See Chale 
structing them in the more important information ofmerss@- 


morals and manners, in which the nation was notori- | me 
ously deficient. * 408 


After the death of King James IV. the administra- The quee | 
tion devolved on the queen-dowager; but she being dowage® — 


pregnant with a posthumous child, and unable to bear 


shop of Glasgow and chancellor of Scotland, with the 
earls of Huntly, Angus, and Arran, to assist her in the 
affairs of government. 


. . c . governs 
the weight of public business, accepted Beaton archbi- “sent. 
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she had written an affecting letter to her brother thethe king® 


king of England, informing him of her pregnancy, set- 
ting forth the deplorable state of the kingdom, with her 
own condition, and imploring his friendship and protec- 
tion for herself and her infant son. This letter seems 
never to have been communicated by Henry to his coun- 
cil; but he answered it, and informed his sister, a if 

the 


n cland, 
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land. 
= and war if they chose it. 
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the Scots would have peace, they should have peace, 
‘* Tle added (according to 
Drummond), that her husband had fallen by his own 
indiscrect rashness, and foolish kindness to France ; that 
he regretted luis death as his ally, and should be willing 
to prohibit all hostility against the country of Scotland 
during the mimority of her son. For a remedy of pre- 
sent evils, one year’s truce and a day longer was yielded 
unto; in which time he had leisure to prosecute his 
designs against France, without fear of being disturbed 
or diverted by the incursions and inroads of the Scots 
upon his borders.” 

Thus far Drummond: But though Henry might 
grant this time to his sister’s intreaty, yet it certainly 
did not become a national measure ; for it appears by 


_a letter dated two years after, from the Scots council 


to the king of France, published by Rymer, that the 
Scots never had desired a truce. So far from it, the 
French influence, joined to a desire of revenge, remain- 
ed so strong in the kingdom, that after the meeting of 
the parliament, some of the members werc so violent as 
to propose a renewal of the war. This motionwasindeed 
overruled by the more moderate part of the assembly : 
but they could not be brought to make any advances 
towards Henry for a peace ; and cvery day now teemed 
with public calamity, which seems to have gathered 
strength while the queen was in childbed. The arch- 
bishoprick of St Andrew’s being vacant, it was offered 
by universal consent to Elphinston bishop of Aberdeen ; 
but being now old and infirm, he declined it. Three 
competitors for that high dignity then appeared. The 
first was Gawin Douglas, then abbot of Aberbrothwick, 
to which he was presented by the queen on her reco- 
very (having been brought to bed of a son), the very 
day before her marriage with his nephew the earl of 
Angus: and upon the death of Bishop Elphinston in 
November following, she presented him likewise to the 


archbishopric of St Andrew’s. The second competitor | 


was John Hepburn, prior of St Andrew’s; a bold, a- 
varicious, restless, but shrewd and sensible priest. By 
his office he had received the rents of the see during its 
vacancy ; and having prevailed with the canons, on pre- 
tence of ancient privileges, to elect him archbishop, 
without regard to the nomination either of the queen 
or pope, he drove Douglas’s servants from the castle 
of St Andrew’s, of which thcy had taken possession. 
The third and most powerful competitor was Forman 
bishop of Moray in Scotland, and archbishop of Bourges 
in France, a dignity to which he had been raised for 
his public services. He had in his interest not only 
the duke of Albany (son to the traitor duke) first 
princc of the blood, but also the court of Rome itself; 
and having received the pope’s bull and nomination to 
the dignity, he was considered by the Scotch clergy 
in general, and by the principal tenants and depend- 
ants on the see, as the legal archbishop. 

The preference given to Forman discouraged Dou- 
glas from pursuing his pretensions ; but Hepburn, be- 
ing supported by the clan of his own name and by the 
Humes, made so formidable an opposition to his rivals, 
that none could be found sufficiently daring to publish 
the papal bull in favour of Forman. The friends of the 
latter, however, having intimated to the earl of Hume, 
that his credit at the court of Rome could easily pro- 
cure the rich abbey of Coldingham for his younger bro- 
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ther, the earl put himself at the head of his followers, Scotland.’ 
and, notwithstanding all the opposition given by the “-~\——~ 


Hepburns, he proclaimed the pope’s bull at the cross of 
Edinburgh. ‘This daring action plainly proved that 
the earl of Hume had more power than the queen-re- 
gent herself; but Hepburn’s resolution and the great- 
ness of his friends, obliged Forman to agree to a com- 
promise. Hepburn was advanced to the see of Moray, 
without accounting for the revenues of the archbisliop- 
ric, which he had received during its vacaney ; and he 
gave Forman a present of three thousand crowns, to 
be divided among his friends and followers. 


{In April 1514, the posthumous son, of whom the An. 1514. 


queen had bcen delivered in Siirling castle, was by the 
bishop of Caithness baptized by the name of Alexander. 
On the 6th of August this year she was marricd to the 
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earl of Angus; a circumstance than whichnothing could tie earl of 
be accounted moreimpolitic. Shehad neither consulted 4"8"*- 


her brother nor the states of Scotland in the match ; 
and by lier having accepted of a husband, she in fact 
resigned all claim to the regency under the late king's 
will. The Douglases did not dispute her having di- 
vested herself of the regency; but they affirmed, that 
the parliament might lawfully reinstate her in it; and 
that the peace of the kingdom required it, as it was the 
only measure that could preserve the happy tranquillity 
which then subsisted between Scotland and England. 
The earl of Hume put himself at the head of the oppo- 
sition to this proposal. He knew that he had enemies, 
and he dreaded that the farther agerandizement of 
Angus miglit weaken his interest on the borders. He 
was joined by a number of the young nobility, who, 
though divided among themselves, united against Angus. 
In short, the general opinion was, that the Douglases 
were already too great; and that, should the queen be 
reinstated in the regency, they must be absolute within 
the kingdom, and engross all places of power and profit. 
It was added by the earl of Hume, that he had, out of 
respect to the late king’s memory, submitted to the 
queen’s government ; and tliat, now when she had made 
a voluntary abdication of it by her marriage, it ought 
not to be renewed. 
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After some deliberations, the duke of Albany was The duke 
chosen regent. He wasa man possessed of all the qua-of Albany 


lities requisite for a good governor; nor did he disap- 
point the expectations of the public. On his arrival at 
Glasgow, he took upon him the titles of earl of March, 
Marr, Garioch, lord of Annandale, and of tlie isle of 
Man, regent and protector of the kingdom of Scotland. 
On his arrival at Edinburgh, he was received in form 
by the three estates of the kingdom, and the queen 
had met him at some distance from the town. Thc 
parliament then resumed its session, and the three 
estates took an oath of obedience, till the king, then 
an infant of four years old, should arrive at the years 

of maturity. | 
The first point at which the regent aimed, was the 
conciliating the differences amongst the various con- 
tending families in the kmgdom ; at the same time, 
that he suppressed some daring robbers, one of whom 
is said to have had not fewer than 800 attendants in his 
infamous profession. So great was his love of good or- 
der and decency, that he punished thc lord Drummond 
with the loss of his estate for having struck Lyon king 
at arms, whose person, as the first herald in Scotland, 
4 ~ ought 
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gent. 
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Scotland. ought to have been held sacred. Nay, it was at the 
yw earnest solicitation of Lyon himself, and many of the 
chicf nobility, that a greater punishment was not in- 
flieted. The forfeiture was afterwards, however, remit- 
ted; but not before Drummond had, upon his knees, 
acknowledged his offenee, and humbled himself before 
Lyon. : 

‘he regent had not been long in office before he 
took inta favour Hepburn the pricr of St Andrew’s, 
whom he consulted for information conecraing the state 
of Scotland. Hepburn acquainted him with all the 
feuds and anunosities which raged among the great fa- 
milies of Scotland, their ferocious character, and bar- 
barous behaviour to their enemies. He represented the 
civil power as too weak to curb these potent chieftains ; 
and gave it as his opinion that the regent’s administra- 
tion ought to be supported by foreign arms, meaning 
those of l'rance. 

Hepburn is said also to have gained an ascendency 
over the regent by means of large sums of moncy laid 
out among his domestics, byan insinuating and plausible 
address, and by well directed flatteries : and he employ- 
ed this ascendency to destroy those who were obnoxious 
to himself. The earl of Hume, as being the first sub- 
ject in rank and authority, became obnoxious to the re- 
gent through the insinuations of Hepburn; and as that 
nobleman had frequent occasion to be at court by vir- 
tue of his office of chamberlain, he soon perceived that 
neither he nor his friends were welcome guests there. 
Alarmed for his own safety, he resolved to form a party 
with the queen-mother and her new husband against the 
regent. ‘This was by no means a difficult task: for the 
queen naturally imagined that her new husband ought 
to have had some share in the government; and the earl 
of Angus readily concurred in the scheme. In the mean 
time, the regent was making a progress through Scot- 
land, while bloedy feuds were raging among the nobles: 
but before any remedy could be applied to these disor- 
ders, he was informed of the schemes laid by the queen- 
mother and her party ; and that she had resolved to fly 
into England with her two infants. On this he instant- 
ly returned to Edinburgh ; and as no time was to be 
lost, set out that very night, and surprised the castle of 
Stirling, where he found the queen-mother and her 
two infants. | 

The regent, after this bold step, took care to show 
that the care of the royal infants was his chief study. 
As he himself was nearly alhed to the crown, in order 
to remove all suspicions and calumnies on that account, 
he committed the care of the king and his brother to 
three noblemen of the most unexceptionable characters 
in the kingdom, but of whom we now know the name 
only of one, viz. the earl of Lenox. They were ap- 
pointed to attend the princes by turns ; to whom also 
a guard, consisting partly of French and partly of Scots, 
was assigned; and the queen-mother was left at liberty 
to reside where she pleased. 

41S The carl of Hume, finding his schemes thus abor- 
whois tive, retired to his own estate ; whence he was soon af- 
hes a ter driven, and obliged to fiy into England, by the 

oon eayls of Arran and Lenox. The queen-mother retired 

to a monastery at Coldstream; andmessengers were des- 
patched to.the court of England, to know how Heury 
wouid. have: his sister. disposed of.. He ordered the lord 
Dacres, his warden of the marches, to attend her to 
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Harbottle-castlein Northumberland; and: here she wag Scotland. 

delivered of her daughter the Lady Mary Douglas, = 

mother to Henry Lord Darnley, father to James VI. 

The regent despatched ambassadors to Henry, in order 

to vindicate his own conduct. He likewise sent to as- 

sure the queen that she had nothing to fear in Scotland; 

and to invite her to return thither, where she should 

at all times be admitted to see her children. This ef- 4), 

fer, however, she declined ; and set out for London, The queer 

where she was afiectionatcly received and entertained by goes to 

her brother. But in the mean time many disorders England. 

were committed throughout the kingdom by the party 

of the queen-mother ; though, by the interposition of 

Archbishop Forman, they were at present terminated 

without bloodshed, and some of the principal offenders 

were persuaded to return to their duty. Among these gy 

was the earl of Angus himself, the queen’s husband ; Her fins. | 

which when King Henry heard, he exclaimed, “ ‘That band sub- | 

the earl, by deserting his wife, had acted dike a Scot,” ™S 0 ta 

Lord Hume refused to surrender himself, or to zecept “eo 

of the regent’s terms; and was of consequence declared 

a traitor, aud his estate confiscated. All this tirce he 

had been infesting the borders at the head of a lawless 

banditti; and now he began to commit such devasta- 

tions, that the regent found it necessary to march 

against him at the head of 1000 cisciplined troops. 

Hunie being obliged to lay down his arms, was sent 

prisoner to Edinburgh castle ; where the regent very | 

unaccountably committed him to the charge of his | 

brother-in-law the earl of Arran. Hume easily found | 

means to gain over this near relation to his own party 3 4. qsrel 

and both of them, in the month of October 1515, gig 

escaped to the borders, where they soon renewed hos- Rebellion 

tilities. Both the earls were now proclaimed traitors, and com- || 

but Hume was allowed fifteen days to surrender him- Vavon 

self. ‘his short interval the regent employed in quel- pjaces,. 

ling the rebellion, for which purpose the parliament 

had allowed him 15,000 men. He besieged the castle 

of Hamilton, the earl of Arran’s chief seat, which was. 

in no condition for defence: but he was prevailed on. 

by Arran’s mother, daughter to James I. and aunt to 

the regent himself, to forbear further hostihties, and. 

even to pardon her son, provided he should return to- 

his duty. Arran accordingly submitted ; but the pub- 

lic tranquillity was not thus restored. An associa- 

tion, at the head of which was the earl of Moray, 

the king’s natural brother, had been formed against the 

earl of Huntly. That nobleman was too well attend- 

ed to fear any danger by d.y; but his enemies found 

means to introduce some armed troops in the night- 

time into Edinburgh. On this a fierce skirmish ensu-. 

ed, in which some were killed on both sides ; but far- 

ther bloodshed was prevented by the regent, who con-. 

fined all the lords in prison. till he had brought about 

a general reconciliation. One Hay, who had been 

very active in stirring up the quarrels, was. banished to 

France ; and only the earl of Lume now continued in 

arms. iF 
In 1516 died the young duke of Rothesay ; an event An. 1916" 

which brought the regent one degree nearer the crown, | 

so that he was declared Heir in case of the demise of. 

young James. Negociations were then entered into’ 

about prolonging the truce which at that time subsisted 

with England; but Henry. insisting on a removal of 

the regent from his. place; they were for the present 

dropped... 
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ofland. dropped. Vinding, however, that he could neither 
-y— prevail on the parliament as a body to dismiss the re- 
gent, nor forma party of any consequence against him, 
he at last consented to a prolongation of the truce for 
a year. 
In 1517, the affairs of the regent requiring his pre- 
419 sence in France, he resolved, before his departure, to 
| femove the carl of Hume, who, as we have seen, alone 
continued to disturb the public tranquillity. Under 
pretence of settling some differences which still remain- 
ed with England, he called a convention of the nobili- 
ty; and sent special letters to the carl of Hume and 
his brother to attend, on account of their great know- 
ledge in English affairs. Both of them impredently 
obeyed the summons, and were seized and executed as 
soon as they arrived at Edinburgh. Whatever occa- 
sion there might be for this severity, it alienated the af- 
fections of the people to such a degree, that the regent 
could scarcely get the place filled up which Lord Hume 
had possessed. That of lord warden of the marches he 
at last gave to his French favourite La Beauté, called 
by historians Sir Anthony D’Arcy. The post of lord 
chamberlain was given to Lord Fleming. Soon after 
this, the regent levied an army, on pretence of repress- 
ing some disturbances on the borders. ‘These being 
499 speedily quelled, he seized on his return the earl of Le- 
2regent nox, and forced him to deliver up his castle of Dumbar- 
Lincs ton, not choosing to leave it, during his intended ab- 
‘the sence in France, in the custody of a nobleman of sus- 
nre- pected fidelity ; and from similar motives, he afterwards 
}nsto took him with him on his departure for the continent. 
Mand. 1 then procured himself to be nominated ambassador 
to France, in which character he left the kingdom ; 
having committed the government to the archbishops 
of St Andrews and Glasgow, the earls of Arran, An- 
gus, Huntly, and Argyle, with the warden D'Arcy, 
on whom was his chief dependence. 
On the departure of the regent, the queen-mother 
left the English court ; and arrived with a noble re- 
tinue at Berwick, on purpose to visit her son. Here 
she was received by her husband ; for whom she had 
contracted an invincible aversion; either on account of 
his infidelities to her bed, or because he had deserted 
her in the manner already related. She suppresscd her 
resentment, however, for the present, and accompanied 
him to Edinburgh. Here, in consequence of the pro- 
posals made by the regent, she demanded access to her 
‘son; but this was refused by D’Arcy. Lord Erskine, 
however, who was one of those to whom the care of the 
young king was committed, conveyed him to the castle 
of Craigmillar (where D’Arcy had no jurisdiction), on 
pretence that the plague was in Edinburgh ; and there 
the queen was admitted ; but this gave such offence to 
D'Arcy, that Lord Erskine was obliged to carry back 
the king to the castle of Edinburgh, where all further 
access was denied to his mother. In short, the beha- 
viour of this favourite was on all occasions so hanghty 
and violent, that he rendered himself universally odi- 
ous; and was at last murdered, with all his attendants, 
in his way to Dunse, where he proposed to hold a court 
of justice.—Hlis death was little regretted; yet his 
murderers were prosecuted with the utmost severity, 
and several persons of distinction declared rebels on 
that account. 
Meanwhile, the regent was treated with high marks 
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of distinction in France. The king showed him the Scotland. 

greatest respect, promised to assist in establishing his ~~ 

authority in Scotland, aud solenmly confirmed the an- 

cient league between the two kingdoms. Soon after, 

the earl of Lenox arrived from France, with assurances 

of protection and assistance from the king, who was 

highly pleased with the zeal of the governors in punish- 

ing D’Arcy’s murderers ; and 500 soldiers arrived 

with him, to reinforce the garrisons, especially that of 

Dunbar. 42} 
All this time the queen-mother continued at Edin- The quven 

burgh, employing herself in attempts to procure a eo ther 

vorce from her husband, under pretence of his having ara - 

been previously contracted to another. The affairs of An. 1519. 

the kingdom again began to fall into confusion, and many 

murders and commmotions happened in different parts of 

the country. The earl of Arran had the chief direction 

in the state; but the earl ef Angus, notwithstanding 

the difference with his wife, had still great interest, and 

waited every opportunity to oppose him. ‘This emula- 

tion preduced an encounter at Edinburgh; in which Skirmish 

victory declared for Angus, and 72 of the routed party oe. 

were killed. This skirmish was fought on the 50th of ors of the 

April 1519, and has been known in Scots history by carl of Ar- 

the name of Cleanse the Causewzy. ran and 
On the 19th of November 1521, the regent returned ne 

from France. He found the kingdom in great disorder. ° ~~ 

The carl of Angus domineered in the field, but his an- 

tagonists outvoted his party in the parliament. The 

queen-mother, who had fixed her affections on a third 

husband, hated all parties almost equally; but joined the 

duke of Albany, in hopes of his depriving the other two 

of their power. This happened according to her ex- 

pectation ; and she was with the regent when he made 

a kind of triumphal entry into Edinburgh, attended by 

a number of persons of the first rank —The earl of An- 

gus was now summoned to appear as a criminal; but 

lis wife intereeded for him, not out of any remuins of 

affection, but because he gave her no oppesition in. the 

process of divorce which was depending between them. An. 1523, 

—In the mean time, Henry Vill. of England, per- i 

ceiving that the Scots were entirely devoted to the a a. 

French interest, sent a letter full of accusationsagainst ~ 

the regent, and threats against the whole nation, if they 

did not renounce that alliance. No regard being paid 

to these requisitions, Lord Dacres was ordered to pro- 

claim upon the borders that the Scots must stand to theif 

peril if they did not accede to his measures by the first 

of March 1522. ‘rhis producing no effect, Henry 

seized the effects of all the Scots residing in England, 

and banished them his dominions, after niarking them, ' 

according to Bishop Leslie, with a cross, to distinguish 

them from his other subjects. A war was the unavoid- 

able consequence of these proccedings ; and, onthe 30th 

of April, the earl of Shrewsbury, Henry’s steward of 

the houschold, and knight of the Garter, was appointed 

commander in chief of the army that was to act against 

the Scots; and, in the mean time, Lord Dacres nade 

an inroad as far as Kelso, plundering and burning 

wherever he came. 404 
The regent ordered his army to rendezvous at Ros- The Scots 

Lin; but the Scots, remembering the disaster at Flod- refuse to 

den, showed an extreme aversion to the war, and even a 1 

declared to the regent, that though they would defend ~°" 

themselves in case they were attacked, they would 

4P2 not 
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Scctland. not engage in a French quarrel. The regent remon- 
Lean! strated, but without effect; and as the malcontents 
continued obstinate, he was in danger of being left by 
himself, when the queen-mother interposed, and pre- 
vailed with Lord Dacres to agrec to a conference, the 
event of which was a renewal of the negociations for 
peace. 

The regent perceiving, by the disgrace of this ex- 
pedition, that he had lost his former popularity, deter- 
mined to revenge himself; and therefore told those in 
whom he could confide, that he was about to return to 
France, whence he should bring such a force by sea 
and land, as should render it urmecessary for him again 
to ask leave of the Scots to invade England. <Ac- 
cordingly he embarked for France on the 25th of Oc- 
tober, but publicly gave out that he would return the 
ensuing August. 

On the regent’s arrival in France, he made a demand 
of 10,000 foot and 5000 horse for carrying on the war 
against England; but the situation of Francis did not 
then allow him to spare so many at once, though he was 

gog daily sending over ships with men, ammunition, and mo- 
The Eng- ney, for the French garrisons in Scotland. At last it 
lish resolve was publicly known in Engiand that the regent was 
hin, about to retura with a strong fleet, and 4.000 of the best 

; troeps in France; on which Henry determined, if pos- 

sible, to intercept him. Sir William Fitz-Wilhams, 
with 36 large ships, was ordered to block up the French 
squadron in the harbour of Finhead; Sir Anthony 
Poyntz cruized with another in the western seas, as Sir 
Christopher Dow and Sir Henry Shireburn did in the 
northern with a third squadron. The duke of Albany, 
being unable to cope with Fitz-Williams, was obliged 
to set out from another port with 12 ships, having some 
troops on board. ‘They fell in with Fitz-Williains’s 
squadron ; two of their ships were sunk, and the rest 
driven back to Dieppe. Yitz-Wilhiams then made a 
descent at Treport, where he burnt 18 French ships, 
and returned to his station off Finhead. By this time 
the French had given the duke such a reinforcement as 
made him an overmatch for the English admiral, had 
the men been equally good; but the regent had no de- 

427 pendence on French sailors when put in competition 
He escapes with the English. Instcad of coming to an engage- 
their vigi- ment, therefore, as soon as Fitz- Williams appeared, he 
lance, and qisembarked his soldiers, as if he had intended to de- 
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~ an aa lay his expedition for that year ; but a storm soon aris- 
ing, which obliged the English flect to return to the 
Downs, the regent took that opportunity of reimbark- 
ing his men, and, sailing by the western coasts, arrived 

4og Safe in Scotland. 
Cruel de- All this time the earl of Surry had been carrying 


vastations on the most cruel and destructive war against Scotland; 
stag Eng- insomuch that, according to Cardinal Wolsey, “there 
‘An, 1523. Was left neither house, fortress, village, tree, cattle, corn, 
: nor other succour for man, ” in the districts of Tweed- 
dale and March. ‘The regent’s return did not imme- 

diately put a stop to these devastations ; for the intes- 

tine divisions in Scotland prevented him from taking 

the field. His party was weakened by his long ab- 

sence, and the queen-mother had been very active in 
strengthening the English interest. A parliament was 

called in 1523, in which it was debated, Whether peace 

or ‘war with England should be resolved on? and tie 
determinations of this parliament were evidently on the 
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worse side of the question. Henry was at this time so Scotlan 
well disposed to cultivate a friendship with Scotland, —}~— 
that he offered to James his eldest sister Mary in mar- _ 429 
riage; but the Scots, animated by the appearance of 
their French auxiliaries, and corrupted by their gold, whichis 
rejected all terms, and resolved on war. However, rejected, 
when the army was assembled, and had advanced to the 
borders, he tound the same difficulty he had formerly 
experienced ; for they peremptorily refused to enter 
England. With great difficulty he prevailed with part 

of the army to pass the Tweed ; but not meeting with 
success, he was obliged to return to Scotland, which at 

this time was divided into four factions. Oue of these 

was headed by the regent, another by the queen, a 
third by the carl of Arran, and a fourth by the earl of 
Angus, who had lived as an exile under Henry’s pro- 
tection. Had it been possible for the earl of Angus 

and his wife to be reconciled to each other, it would 
have been much for the interest of the kingdom; but 

all the art even of Cardinal Wolsey could not effect — 4,, | 
this reconciliation. At last, the duke of Albany, find- The duke! 
ing all parties united against him, resigned his office of Albany) 
of regent of Scotland. On the 14th of March that "es#gashij 
‘year, he went on board one of his own ships for France, % -~ | 
whence he never returned to Scotland. He did not 
indeed make a formal abdication of his government ; 
but he requested the nobility, whom he convened for 
that purpose, to enter into no alliance with England 
during his absencc, which he said would continue no. 
longer than the first of September following ; to make 
no alteration in the government ; and to keep the king 
at Stirling. 

The nobility, who were impatient for the absence of 
the regent, readily promised whatever he required, but. 
without any intention of performing it: nor, indeed, 
was it in their power to comply ; for it had been pre- 
viously determined that James hinself should now take: | 
the administration into his own hands. According to f} 
Buchanan, tlie regent had no sooner returned to France f 
than Scotland relapsed into all the miseries of anarchy. | 
The queen-dowager had the management of public af- k 
fairs, but her power was limited. The earl of Arran, 
apprehending danger from the English, entered into the 
views of the French party. The quecn-mother’s dislike 
to her husband continued as great as ever, which pre- | 
vented an union among those who were in the English | 
interest ; and Wolsey took that opportunity of restoring 
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the earl of Angus to all his importance in Scotland.— 
The queen-mother, therefore, had no other means left An. 159%: 
to keep herself in power, than to bring James himself 451 
into action. On the 29th of July, therefore, he re- James 
moved from Stirling to the abbey of Holyroodhouse ; takes 1" 
where he took-on himself the cxercise of government, m 
by convoking the nobility, and obliging them to swear ment, 
allegiance to his person asecond time. The truce with 
England was now prolonged, and the queen’s party car- 
ried all bcfore them. On the very day in which thie last 
truce was signed with England, the earl of Angus en- [ 
tered Scotland. He had been invited from his exile in iF 
France into England, where he was caressed by Henry, 452 
who disregarded all his sister’s. intreaties to send him The earl 
back to France, and now resolved to support him in ngts**_ 
; . : ° turns tO 
Scotland. Yet, though his declared intention in send- goottand: | 
ing the earl to Scotland was, that the latter might ba- i 
lance the French party there, the king enjoined lim to 
sue, 
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tland. sue, in the most humble manner, for a reconciliation 
y— with his wife, and to co-operate with the earl of Ar- 
ran, who now acted as prime minister, as long as he 
should oppose the I’rench party. On his return, how- 
ever, he found himself excluded from all share in the 
government, but soon found means to form a strong 
party in opposition to Arran. In the mean time, am- 
bassadors were sent to the court of England, in order to 
bring about a lasting peace between the two nations. 
At the same time a match was proposed between the 
young king of Scotland and Henry’s daughter. This 
had origir:ally been a scheme of Henry himself; but 
the emperor Charles V. had resolved to outbid him, by 
offering James a princess of his own family, with an 
immense treasure. The ambassadors arrived at London 
on the 19th of December, and found Henry very much 
disposed both to the peace and to the match. Com- 
missieners were appointed to treatrespecting it; butthey 
were instructed to demand, by way of preliminary, that 
the Scots should absolutely renounce their league with 
France, and that James should be sent for education to 
England till he should be of a proper age for marriage. 
The Scottish commissioners declared, that they had no 
instructions respecting these points: but oneof them, the 
earl of Cassilis, offered to return to Scotland, and bring 
a definitive answer from the three estates ; and in the 
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searlof 1525. On his arrival at Edinburgh, he found the carl 
+ a of Angus the leading man in parliament; by whose in- 
er,  fuence it was determined that the Scots shouldrenounce 
1595. their league with France, and substitute in place of it a 
similar league with England; and that the king should 
be brought up at the English court till he was of an 
age proper for marriage: but at the same time they 
required of Henry to break off all engagements with 
Charles V., who was the bitter enemy of Francis, and 
at that time detained him prisoner. To.this the Eing- 
lish monarch returned but a cool reply, being then en- 
gaged in a number of treaties with the emperor, among 
which one was concerning the marriage of the princess 
Mary with his imperial majesty himself; however, be- 
fore Cassilis returned, a truce of two years and a half 
was concluded between England and Scotland. 

Now, however, the queen-mother, though she had al- 
he ways been a warm advocate for an alliance between the 
ea- two nations, disliked the means of bringing it about.— 
She saw her lusband’s party increasing every day in 
power; so that now she had no other resource but to 
keep possession of the king’s person, whom she removed 
to the castle of Edinburgh. Being now under the ne- 
cessity of convening a parliament, it was resolved to hold 
it within the castle; but this being an unconstitutional 
43 | Measure, gave a pretext to the earl of Arran and his 
}isbe- party to complain of the innovation. They began with 
edin remonstrances; but finding these ineffectual, they form- 
| » ed a blockade of the castle with 2000 men, and cut off 
’ all communication with the town by means of trenches. 
As no provisions could be introduced into the castle, 
the queen ordered some of the cannon to be turned 
against the town, in order to force the citizens to ter- 
minate the blockade. Several shots were fircd: but 
when all things appeared ready for a civil war, mat- 
ters were compromised, though in such an imperfect 
manner as left very little room to hope for perfect tran- 
quillity. It was agreed, that the king should remove 
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mean time the truce was prolonged to the 15th of May 


‘any lord in the kingdom.” 
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out of the castle of Edinburgh to the palace of Holy- Scotland. 
roodhouse ; from which he should repair with all pos- ~~~ 
sible magnificence to his parliament, in the house where 


it was commonly held; and there a termination was to An. 1526.. 
be put to all differences. This agreement was signed on ,, 4°7 
Marriage 


the 25th of February 1526. The parliament accord of yams 
ingly met, and the king’s marriage with the princess of with an 
Iingland was ratified; but no mention was made of English 
the king’s being sent for his education into that coun- PTNC&S Te- 
try; on the contrary, he was committed to the care of poled ams 
eight lords of parliament. These were to have the 
custedy of the king’s person, every one his month in, 
rotation, and the whole to stand for the government of 

the state; yet with this limitation, ‘ that the king, by 

their counsel, should not ordain or determine any thing 

in great affairs to which the queen-dowager, as princess 

and dowager, should not give her consent.” ‘This par- 

tition of power, by giving the queen-dowager a negative 

in all public matters, soon threw every thing into confu- 

sion. The earl of Angus, by leading the king into va- 

rious scenes of pleasure and dissipation, so gained the 
ascendency over him, that he became almost totally 

guided by him. The queen-mother, perceiving that 

she could not have access to her son, without at the same 

time being in company with her husband, whom she 

hated, retired suddenly with her domestics to. Stirling. — 439 
Thus the king was left under the sole tuition of the earl We is left 
of Angus, who abused his power, engrossing all the in the 
places of honour or profit. The arclibishop of ot ere 
Andrew’s having now joined the queen’s party, advised Angus. 
her to make a formal demand upon her husband, that 

the order of government which had been settled by the 

last parliament should take place, and that under a pe- 

nalty he should set the king at liberty. To this the 

earl answered by a kind of manifesto drawn up by his 
brother; in which he declared, that “ the earl of Angus. 

having been so highly favoured by his good uncle the 

king of England, and that James himseif being under 


great obligations to him, neither the queen nor the other: 


lords need be in any pain about him, as he chose to. 
spend his time with the earl of Angus rather. than.with. 459. 
James himself, however, Attempts 
had sufficient discernment to perceive, that, notwith- to recover. 
standing all the fair pretences of the earl of Angus, he his liberty. 
was in fact no bettcr than his prisoner ; and resolved to 
attempt the recovery of his liberty. The earls of Ar- 
gyle and Arran had for some time retired from court, 
where they had no share in the administration, and were 
living on their own estates; but the earl of Lenox.dis- 
sembled his sentiments so well, that he was suspected 
neither by the earl of Angus, nor any of the Douglas 
family, who were his partisans. The king being gain- 
ed upon by his insinuating behaviour, opened his mind 
to him, and requested his assistance against such trea- 
cherous keepers. At the seme time he sent letters to- 
his mother, and the heads of her party, by some of his. 
domestics whom Lenox had pvited out, intreating 
them to remove him from the earl, and not suff. him 
any longer to remain under nis j:nperious jurisdiction ;. 
adding, that if this could not be done by any other: 
means, they should use force of arms. 

On receiving this letter, the queen-mother and her: 
party assembled their forces at. Surling, and without loss - 
of time began their march for Edinburgh. Angus, on 
the other hand, prepared to oppose them with saree 

ut. 
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Scotland. but at the same time to carry along with him his royal 
‘charge. ‘This resolution being made known to the 
gneen-mother, she was so much cencerned for the safety 
of her son, that the whole party disbanded themselves ; 
and thus the authority of the earl of Angus seemed to 
‘be more established than ever. Nothing, indeed, was 
now wanting to render him despotic but ‘the possess sion 
of the great ‘seal, which the archbishop of St Andrew’s 
‘had carried with him to Dunfermline. As no deed of 
any consequence could be executed without this, he pre- 
vailed on the king to demand it by a special message ; 
441 In consequence of which, the archbishop was obliged to 
“The queen-relinguish it. About this time the divorce which had 
‘mother di- been so long in agitation between the queeu-mother and 
ae oe the earl of Angus actually took place; and this, no 
* doubt, increased the dislike of James to his confinement, 

while the imprudence of Angus daily gave fresh reason 

‘of disgust. As Angus knew that he had no firm sup- 

‘port but in the attachment of his followers to his per- 
-son, he suffered them to rob and plunder the estates of 

his opponents without mercy. ‘These, again, did not 

fail to make reprisals; so that, towards the end of the 

year 1526, there was scarcely any appearance of civil 
government in Scotland. Thus the court became almost 

totally deserted; every nobleman being obliged to go 
home to defend his own estate. Even. Angus himself 

shared in the common calamity, and hence was fre- 

quently obliged to leave the king to the custody of Le- 

nox. To this nobleman the king now made the most 

grievous complaints, and char eed him to contrive some 

449 plan for his escape. Lenox accordingly recommend- 
The baron ed to him the baron of Buccleugh, who was very power- 
‘of Buc- ful in the southern parts, and a violent enemy to Angus 
Aes =~ and the whole family of Douglas. To him he gave 
rescue the instructionsto foment the disorders in the southern parts 
king, butisto such a degree as to require the king’s personal pre- 
‘defeated. sence to compose them. Buccleugh was then to attack 
the party, and take the king by force from the Dou- 

glases. ‘This scheme was put in execution, but Buc- 

cleugh had the misfortune to be defeated ; so that the 

attempt proved abortive, and James found himself in a 
worse situation than hetine. After this attempt, how- 
ever, as the earl of Angus could not but know that 
Lenox had been accessory to it, the former behaved to- 
wards him with such visible indifference, that Lenox 

upenly declared against him, and advised the king to 

form a friendship with the archbishop of St Andrew’s, 
in order to effect his liberty. ‘This was accordingly 
done; but tlie interest of the archbishop and Lenox 
was overbaianced by that of Arran and the Hamilton 
443 family, whom the earl of Angus had now drawn over 
Another to his party. The earl of Lenox, however, having re- 
ent by ceived powers from the king for that purpose, suddenly 
ae ior retired from court; and published a manifesto, inviting 
all loyal subjects to assist him in delivering the king 
from confmement. In consequence of this he was soon 
joined by a numerous army, with whom he advanced 
towards Edinburgh. Angus did not fail to assemble his 
adherents; and sent orders to the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh to take the field, with the king at their head. 
The citizens immediately put themselves under arms ; 
but James, pretending to be indisposed, Sir George 
Douglas, brother to the earl of Angus, made him the 
following speech: “ Sir, rather than our enemies should 
take you from us, we will lay hold of your person; 


Ts indispo- 
&@: 


e 


-somuch that Sir George Douglas, afraid of not coming 


news, James hastened to the field of battle, that he feated ; 


and should you be torn in pieces in the struggle, we sa 
will carry off part of your body.” Upon this speech, = 
which James never forgot, he mounted his horse and set 
forward to Linlithgow, but with a very slow pace; in- 


in time to succour his brother, made use of many in- 
decent expressions and actions to push James on to the 
field of battle. ‘Three expresses arrived from the earl 
of Angus; the first informing his brother that he was 
about to engage with asuperior army; the second, that 
Angus was engaged with a division of Lenox’s army, 
commanded by the earl of Glencairn; and that Lenox 
himself was engaged with the Hamiltons. ‘The third 
informed him that. Lenox, if not actually defcated, was gy, 
on the point of being so. Upon receiving this last Who is 


might save Lenox, and put an end to the slaughter,—killed 
But he came too late: for the royal party was already 
defeated with great slaughter; and Lenox himself, af- 
ter being wounded and wales prisoner, was murdered 
by Sir James Hamilton. 
On the night of the battle, the king was removed 
to Linlithgow ; and though he was under the ereatest 
grief for the fate of Lenox, the behaviour of the Dou- 
giases struck himwith such terror that he dissembled his 
sentiments. The ear! of Angus led his victorious troops 
into Fife, in hopes of surprising the queen-mother and 44a 
the archhishop of St Andrew’s. The quecn-motlher, on The qu 
the news of his approach, fled, with her new husband mother 
Henry Stuart, brother to Lord Evandale, to Edinburgh - | 
and both were admitted into the — The archbishop P ity. P 
fled to the mountains, where he was obliged to keep 
cattle as a shepherd. Angus, ville Ahi y plundered 
the castle of St Andrew's and the abbey of Dunferm- 
line, returned in triumph to Edinburgh, where he pre- 
pared to besiege the castle: but thie queen- -nother, hear- 
ing that her son was among the number of the besiegers, 
or che ited the gates of the castle to be thrown open, oe 
surrendered lenamalil and her lusband prisoner stoJames, 
who was advised to confine them to the castle. After 
these repeated successes, the ear! of Angus established 
a kind of court of justice, in w hich he prosecuted those 
who had opposed hin, among whom was the earl of sa 
Cassilis. He was offered by Sir James Hamilton, na- Tyial a) 
tural son of the earl of Arran, the same who had mur- murder 
dered Lenox, an indemnity if he would own himself a an 
vassal of that house; but this condition was rejected. iad 7: 
Being called to his trial, and accused of having taken 
arins against the king, a gentleman of his name and 
family, who was his advocate, denied the charge, and 
offered to proauce a letter under James’s own hand, 
desiring hin to assist in delivering him from his gaolers. 
This striking evidence confounded the prosecutor so 
niuch, that the earl was acquitted ; but on his return 
home he was way-laid and murdered by one Hugh 
Campbell, at the instigation of Sir James Hamilton. 
During these transactions in the south, many of the 
Highland clans were perpetrating the most horrid scenes 
of rapine and niurder, which also prevailed in some parts 
of the Lowlands. The state of the borders was tittle 
better than that of the Highlands; but it engaged the 
attention of Angus more, as he had great interest in 
these parts. Marching, therefore, against the banditti 
which infested these districts, he soon reduced them to 
subjection. His power seemed now to be firmly esta- 
blished, 
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land. blished, insomuch that the archbishop of St Andrew’s 


—— began to treat with Sir George Douglas, to whom he 


offered lucrativeleases and otheremolumentsifhe would 
intercede with the regent, as Angus was called. in his 
favour. This was readily agreed to; and the arch- 
bishop was allowed to return in safety to his palace a- 
bout the same timc that Angus returned from his expe- 
dition against the borderers. Nothing was then seen at 
court but festivities of every kind, in which the queen- 
mother who was now released from her confinement, 
took part ; and she was afterwards suffered to depart to 
the castle of Stirling ; which Angus, not considering 
its importance, had neglected to secure. In the mean 
time the archbishop invited the Douglases to spend some 
days with him at his castle ; which they accordingly 
did, and carried the king along with them. Here 
James dissembled so well, andseemed to beso enamour- 
ed of his new way of life, that Angus thought there 
could be no danger in leaving him in the hands of his 
friends, while he returned to Lothian to settle some 


public as well as private affairs. Having taken leave of 


the king, he left him in the custody of his uncle Archi- 
bald, his brother Sir George, and one James Douglas 
of Parkhead, captain of the gaurds who watched his 
majesty on pretence of doing him honour. The car! 
was no sooner gone than the archbishop sent an invita- 
tion to Sir George Douglas, desiring him to come to 
St Andrew’s, and there put the last hand to the leases, 
and finish the bargains that had been spoken off between 
them. This was so plausible, that he immediately set 
out for St Andrew’s; whilehisunclethe treasurer went 
to Dundee. James thinking this to be the best oppor- 
tunity that ever presented itself for an escape, resolved 
to avail himself of it at ail events; and found means, by 
a private message, to apprise his mother of his design. 
It was then the season for hunting and diversion, which 
James often followed in the park of Falkland: and cal- 
ling for his forester, he told him, that as the weather 
was fine, he intended to kill a stag next morning, or- 
dering him at the same time to summon all the gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood to attend him with their 
best dogs. He then called for his chief domestics, and 
commanded them to get his supper early, because he 
intended to be in the field by day-break; and he talk- 
ed with the captain of his guard of nothing but the ex- 
cellent sport he expected next morning. In the mean 
time, he had engaged two young men, the one a page 
of his own, the other John Hart, a helper about his 
stables, to attend him in his flight, and to provide him 
with the dress of agroom fora disguise. Having for- 
mally taken leave of his attendants, charging them to 
be ready early in the morning, and being left alone, he 


Stole softly out of his bed-chamber, went to the sta- 


ble unperceived by the gaurds, dressed himself in his 
disguise ; and heand hiscompanions mounting the three 
best horses there, gallopedto Stirling castle; into which, 
by the queen’s appointment, he was admitted soon af 


ter day-break. He commanded all the gates to be se- 


cured ; and thequeen having previously prepared every 


thing for a vigorous defence,. orders were given that. 
none should be admitted into the castle without the 


king’s permission. 

About an hour after the king’s escape from Falkland, 
Sir George Douglas returned; and being assured that 
his majesty was asleep, he went to bed. It appears 
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that James had been seen and known in his fight ; for S-otland: 
in the morning the bailiff of Ad. rnethy came post-haste ~—-y"— 


to inform Sir George that the king had passed Stirliag 
bridge. They bad, however, so:ne giiinmering hope 
that the king might be gone to Bambrigh: but that 


surmise was soon found t~ be false; and an expres was. 


despatched, informing Angus of all that had happened. 
The earl quicklyrepaired to Falkland, where he and his 
friends came toa resolution of going to Stirling, and de- 
manding access to the king. 


iin : 4418 
James by this time had issued Ietters to the earls of He pre- 
Huntly, Argyle, Athol, Glencairn, Menteith, Rothes, pares to re- 


and Elginton; the lords Graham, Livingston Lindsay, 
Sinclair, Ruthveu, Drummond, Evandale, Maxwell, and 
Semple. Before all of them could arrive at Stirling, 
the earl of Angus and his friends were upon their jour- 
ney to the same place ; but were stopped by a herald 
at arms, commanding them on their allegiance not to 


approach within six niles of the king’s residence. This: 


order having sufficiently intimated what they were to 
expect, the earl deliberated with his party how heshould 
proceed. Some of them were for marching on and tak- 
ing the castle by surprise : but that was found to be im- 
practicable, especially as they lad no artillery. The 
earl and his brother therefore resolved to make a show 
of submission to the king’s order; andthey accordingly 
went to Linlithgow. Ly this time all the nobility al-- 
ready mentioned, and many others, had assembled at 
Stirling ; and James, calling them to council, inveigh-. 
ed against the tyranny of the Douglases with an acri- 


mony that sufficiently discovered what pain it must have’ 


given him when he was obliged to bear it in: silence. 
He concluded his speech with these words: “ There- 
fore I desire, my lords, that I may be satisfied of the 
said earl, his kin, and friends. For I vow that Scot- 
Jand shall not hold us both, while 1 be revenged on him: 
and his. ”” 

The result of the council's deliberation was that’ pro- 
clamation should be made, renewing the order forthe 
Douglases not to approach the court, and divesting the 
earl of Angus and his brother of all their public em- 
ployments. In the mean time, such was the modera- 
tion of the assembly, that by their advice James ordered 


the earl to retire to the north of the Spey till his plea-. 


sure should be known; but his brother was commanded 
to surrender himself a prisoner in the castle of Edin- 


burgh, to take his trial in a very full parliament (all the: 


members being summoned to attend), to be held in that 
city next September. The earl and his brother consider- 


ed compliance with these conditions as apreludeto their: 
destruction; andresolved to justify theirtreasons by still. 
greater excesses, in surprising the town of Edinburgh, . 
and holding it against the king and parliament, before: 
Historians have not done- 
that justice tothe proceedings of the royal party on this. 
The management of the 
king’s escape, his reception into Stirling, the fortifying. 


the latter could assemble. 
occasion which they deserve. 


that castle, and the ready obedience of his great nobi- 
lity, some of whom attended him with their followers 


before they received any summonses for that purpose,. 


are proofs of wise and spirited deliberations. Their con- 


duct. at this time was equally consistent with the same. 


plan of foresight. 
It was naturally.to be supposed that the Deuglases, 
who remained assembled in a numerous body, would 


L make- 


verge hime- 
self, 
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make the attempt already mentioned ; but the royalists 
had the precaution to despatch the lord Maxwell and 
the baron of Lochinvar, with a body of troops, to take 
possession of the town, till James could arrive with 2000 
forces to their relief. Maxwell and Lochinvar made 
such despatch, that they were in possession of the town 
when the Douglases appeared before it, and repulsed 
them; while a most terrible storm had scattered the 
troops under Jaines before he could come to their as- 
sistance, so cffectually, that, being left almost without 
attendants, his person might have been taken by the 
smallest party of the enemy. On the retreat of the 
Douglases from Edinburgh, the parliament met ; and 
none of them appearing in pursuance of their summons, 
the earl of Angus, his brother Sir George Douglas, his 
uncle Archibald Douglas, and Alexander Drummond 
of Carnock, with some of their chief dependants, were 
indicted, and their cstates forfeited, for the following of- 
fences: ‘* The assembliag of the king’s lieges, with in- 
tention to have assailed his person; the detaining of the 
king against his will and pleasure, and contrary to the 
articles agreed upon, for the space of two years and 
more; all which time the king was in fear and danger 
of his life.” We know of no advocate for the earl and 
his friends but one Bannatyne, who had the courage to 
plead their cause against those heinous charges ; and so 
exasperated were both the king and parliament against 
them, that the formcr swore he never would forgive 
them, and the lattcr that they never would intercede 
for their pardon. Thus, it was not deemed sufficient 
simply to declare their resolutions ; but the solemnity 
of oaths was added, with an intention to discourage 
the king of England from continuing the vigorous ap- 
plications he was every day making, by letters and 
otherwise, for the pardon of Angus; and, to exclude 
all hopes of that kind, James created his mother’s 
third husband (to whom she had been married for some 
time) Lord Methven, and gave him the direction of his 
artillery. 

The disgrace and forfeiture of the Douglases having 
created many vacancies in the state, Gavin Dunbar, 
archbishop of Glasgow, and tutor to the king, was no- 
minated lord chancellor, though but indifferently quali- 
fied for a post which ought to have been filled by an 
able statesman ; and Robert Carncross, a person (says 
Buchanan) more eminent for wealth than virtue, was 
made treasurer: but this last was soon after displaced, 
being suspected of favouring the Douglases; and Robert 
Barton, one of the king’s favourites, was appointed to 
succeed him. The Douglases still kept their arms ; 
and being joined by a great number of outlaws and rob- 
bers in the south, they ravaged all the lands of their 
enemies, carrying their devastations to the very gates 
of Edinburgh. A commission of lieutenancy was offer- 
ed to the earl of Bothwell to act against those rebels : 
but he declining it, it was accepted by the earl of Ar- 
gyle and Lord Hume, who did great service in protect- 
ing the country from the outlaws. Several villages, 
however, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, were 
burnt; and all the provisions which the Douglases could 
collect were carried off to their castle of Tantallon, 
which now served as their head-quarters, and was 
threatened with a siege. 

At is remarkable, that the castle of Dunbar remained 
still in the hands of the duke of Albany’s garrison, who 

3 


recognised no master but him. The place was well Scotland. 
stored with artillery of all kinds; and lying in the 
neighbourhood of Tantallon, it was easy to transport 
them to the siege: but James thought he had no right 
to make use of them without the consent of one Mau- 
rice, governor of the castle. Having summoned, by 
proclamation, the inhabitants of Fife, Angus, Strathi- 
ern, Stirlingshire, Lothian, Merse, and Teviotdale, to 
be rcady to compcar at Edinburgh on the 10th of De- 
cember, with 40 days victuals, to assist in the siege, he 
sent three noblemen to borrow artillery from Maurice, 
and to remain as pledges for the safe delivery of the 
same ; and the several pieces required were according- 
ly sent him. This delicacy is the more remarkable, as 
we are told that the duke of Albany had given orders J nt 
that every thing in his castle should be at the king’s.g | 
service. However unanimous the parliament might scheme of 
appear against the Douglases, James was but ill second- revenge. 
ed in this attempt. This proceeding, in a country where 

the Douglases had so many connexions, carried with it 

an appearance of cruelty, and a thirst of revenge, e- 
specially as James had chosen such a season of the 

year for carrying on the siege. In short, after bat- | 
tering the place for some days, and losing one Falco- 
ner, his chief engineer, the king was obliged to aban- 


don his enterprise, or rather to turn the siege into a 
blockade, with no great credit to his first military at- 
tempt in the field. Some historians intimate, that An- 
gus found means to corrupt the other engineers ; but 
we find, that before this time, a negociation was going 
forward between James and the king of England; the 
nature of which proves that the former was now ren- 
dered more placable towards the Douglases ; and this 
was the true reason why the siege was suspended. 

The truce between Scotland and England was now 
near expiring ; and Henry, under that pretence, gave 
a commission to the prior of Durham, Thomas Mag- 
nus, Sir Anthony Ughtred, captain of the town and 
castle of Berwick, William Frankelyn chancellor of 
Durham, and Sir Thomas Tempest. James seems to 
have been in no haste to enter upon this negociation, 
because he understood that the English commissioners 
were privately instructed to insist upon the Douglases | 
being restored to their esates and dignities. England  ,,. 
was at that time the principal ally of Francis against The pov. 
the emperor ; and this gave a pretence to Francis to glases ob- 
interpose so far in favour of the Douglases, that he tain ase 
brought James to consent to a preliminary negocia- rr gland 
tion for their obtaining at least a secure retreat in 
England. This was at last complied with. 

James being now dclivered from all dread of the Dou- 
glases, and under no controul from any party, showed, ,, 
excellent dispositions for government. Finding that the y, wo. re- 
bordcrers were by no means pleased with the late treaty, duces the 
and that they were renewing their depredatiuns, he re- borderets. 
solved to strike at the root of an evil which had so long 
proved disgraceful and dangerous to his ancestors, by 
giving no quarter to the chiefs of these robbers, whose 
principal residence was in Liddesdale. This was the 
more necessary, as their daring attempts had exasperat- 
ed the English so much, that they had actually burnta 
town in Teviotdale; and had killed one Robert Kerr, 
a man of some consequence. Two of the chiefs of the 
Scotch borderers were Cockburn of Kenderlaw, and 
Adam Scott, commonly called sing of the thieves. hove 
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ed to serve the king in the field with forty horsemen, Scotland. 
besides making him large presents of jewels and money, “=v—="4 
with many other tempting offers. 'inding the king in- 


sand. of them were barons; and had been so inured to the 
Y" practice, that they thought there was no crime in rob- 
bing ; they therefore appeared publicly in Edinburgh ; 


where Ja:;nes ordered them to be apprehended, tried, and 
hanged. {fe next proceeded with great firmness against 
many noblemen and principal gentlemen, who were on- 
ly suspected of being disaffected to the late peace. All 
of them had behaved with great loyalty, and some of 


exorable, “ Fool that I am (said he) to look for warm 
water under ice, by asking grace of a graceless face ;” 
and then he and his followers submitted to their fate. 
These and similar executions restored peace to the 
borders.. | 


them had done him the most important services. Of 
this number were the earl of ILumie, the lord Maxwell, 
with the barons of Buccleuch, Farniherst, Polwart, 
Johnston, and Mark Kerr. Though we know nothing 
particularly of what was laid to the charge of these 
noblemen and gentlemen, yet so zealeus was James for 
the impartial administration of justice, that le ordered 


P 
Hitherto we have confined ourselves chiefly to the State of 
civil transactions of North Britain, and have only inci- the Scot- 
dentally noticed the ecclesiastical affairs. These are “Ss? church 
now, however, to claim a considerable share of our at- eet 
tention, as about this time the spirit of the reformed the 16th 


religion had extended itself to Scotland, where it soon century. 


Oe 
so 


them all with many other chief gentlemen of the bor- 
ders, to be sent to prison; where they lay till they 
entered into recognisances themselves, and found bail 


for their good behaviout. 


Of all the party of the Douglases, none of any note 


excepting Alexander Drummond of Carnock was suf- 
fered to return home, at the earnest request of the am- 


bassaders, and the treasurer Barton. ‘This lenity was of 
very little: consequence; for Jameshavingappointed the 
earl of Murray to be sole warden of the Scotch marches, 
with power to treat with the earl of Northumberland, 
their conferences had broken off on account of fresh 


‘violences happening every day ; and some information 


he had received from them, had prevailed with James 
to imprison the noblemen and gentlemen already men- 


ioncd. He now resolved to attempt in person what his 
predecessors and himself had so often failed to accom- 


plish by their deputies. As he was known to be vio- 
lently addicted to hunting, he summoned his nobility, 
even on the north of the Forth, to attend him with their 
horses and dogs ; which they did in such numbers, that 
his hunting retinue consistcd of above 8000 persons, 
two-thirds of whom were well armed. This prepara- 
tion gave no-suspicion to the borderers, as great liunt- 
ing-matches in those days: commonly consisted of some 
thousands ; and James having set outupon his diversion, 
is.said to have killed 540 deer. Among the other 


gentlemen who had been summoned to attend him, was 


John Armstrong of Gilnockhall. He was the head of 


astrong, 4 numerous clan, who lived in great pomp and splendour 


upon the contributions under which they laid the Eng- 
lish on the borders. He was himself always attended 
by 26 gentlemen on horseback, well mounted and arm- 
ed, as his body guard. Having received the king’s in- 
vitation, he was fond of displaying his magnificence to 
his sovereign ; and attiring himself and his guard more 
pompously than usual, they presented themselves be- 
fore James, from whom they expected some particular 
mark of distinction for their services against the Eng- 
lish, and for the remarkable protection they had always 
given to their countrymen the Scots. On their first 
appearance, James, not knowing who he was, returned 


Armstrong’s salute, imagining lim to be some great no-, 


bleman ; but upon hearing his name, he ordered him 
and his followers to be immediately appreliended, and 
sentenced them to be hanged upon the spot. It is said 
that James, turning tohis attendants, asked them, point- 
ing at Armstrong, ‘“ What does that knave want that 
a king should have, but a crown and a sword of ho- 


nour?” Armstrong begged hard for his life; and offer-. 
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made a niost rapid progress. 

We have seen, that for several centuries, the hier- 
archy of North Britain possessed no small degree of in- 
fluence and powcr; but we have found few instances 
of any remarkable respect being paid to the supremacy 
of the Roman pontiff. The pope, indeed, as supreme 
head of the church, had long assumed the right of con- 
secration, and this right, in the opinion of those ages, 
was undoubted, according to the established law of the 
Christian world. The spiritual jurisdiction of the pope 
was always acknowledged ; but beforc the end of the 
12th century, his temporal power was disputed, because 
it would have absorbed the sovereign right of independ- 
ent princes. After many struggles, Pope Celestine ITT. 
in 1188, declared the church of Scotland to be the 
daughter of Rome by special grace, and to be immedi- 
ately subject to the apostolic jurisdiction. This was 
considered by the Scottish clergy as a charter, by 
which they were emancipated from the claims of juris- 
diction which had been brought by the English arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury. 

From the beginning of the 12th century we begin to 
meet with instances of national councils of the Scottish 
clergy, at which the pope’s legates assisted ; but still we 
find no authority assumed by the pope in temporal miat- 
ters, before the reign of Alexander II, when the people 
of Scotland were exconimunicated for engaging in ho- 
stilities with King John of England, then the adopted 
son of the church. This excommunication, indeed, 
produced but little effect, and during a reign which re- 
flected glory on the king, and was productive of ad- 
vantage to his kingdom, Alexander nearly established 
the independence of the Scottish church. 

In the progress of papal usurpation, the court of 
Rome proceeded, from appropriating the revenues of 
the Scottish church, to the appointment of the Scottish 
bishops. This usurpation was first attended with suc- 
cess in 1259, when the pope appointed hts own chap- 
lain to the bishopric of Glasgow. ‘The church of Scot- 
land, however, to show her independence on papal au- 
thority, assembled a general council at Perth in 1269. 
This was called by one of their own bishops, who pre- 
sided at its meetings, and by this assembly was enacted. 
a body of canons, which remained the ecclesiastical 
code of Scotland till the epoch of the Reformation. 
Such councils continued to assemble from time to time 
for correcting clerical abuses, and maintaining the 
freedom of the Scottish church. 

The right of presentation appears to have been exert- 
ed from the 12th century in North Britain, as it has 
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always been exertcd in England. The bishops were 


ey named by the king, elected by their chapters, and con- 


* Chal- 
mers’s Ca- 
ledonia, 
vol. i, 


secrated by the pope, or by some of the other bishops. 
The king appointed the rural deans, and the chancellor 
of Scotland exercised the king’s right of presentation to 
the smaller benefices. The barons enjoyed the right of. 
presentation to those benefices which had arisen from 
their own niunificence, or the picty of their ancestors. 
The bishops and abbots had acquired. by the royal 
charters, or grants from the barons, the right of advow- 
son over many churches, and from this right were de- 
duced other privileges of great importance. * 

That form of popery which prevailed in Scotland 
was of the most bigotted and iiliberal kind. Those 
doctrines which are most apt to shock the human un- 
derstanding, and those legends whicli farthest exceed 
belief, were proposed to the people, without any at- 
tempt to palliate or disguise them ; nor did they ever 


call in question the reasonableness of the one, or the 


truth of the other. 

The power and wealth of the church kept pace with 
the progress of superstition; for it is the nature of that 
spirit to observe no bounds in its respect and liberality 
towards those whose character it esteems sacrcd. The 
Scottish kings early demonstrated how much they were 
under its influence, by their vast additions to the immu- 
nities and riches of the clergy. The profuse piety of 
David I. who acquired on that account the name of 
saint, transfcrred almost the whole crown lands, which 
were at that time of great extent, into the hands of 
ecclesiastics. ‘The example of that virtuous prince was 
imitated by his successors. The spirit spread among all 
orders of men, who daily loaded the priesthood with 
new possessions. The riches of the church all over Eu- 
rope were exorbitant ; but Scotland was one of those 
countries wherein they had farthest exceeded the just 
proportion. The Scottish clergy paid one half of every 
tax imposed on land; and as thcre is no reason to 
think that in that age they would be loaded with any 
unequal share of the burden, we may conclude, that by. 
the time of the Reformation, little less than one half of 
the property in the nation had fallen into the hands of 
a society, which is always acquiring, and can never lose. 

The nature, too, of a considerable part of their pro- 
perty extended the influence of the clergy. Many 
estates throughout the kingdom held of the church ; 
church lands were Iet in lease at an easy rent, and were 
possessed by the younger sons and descendants of the 
best famnilies. The connexion between superior and 
vassal, between landlord and tenant, created dcpend- 
cuces, and gave rise to a union of great advantage to 
the church; and in estimating the influence of the po- 
pish ecclesiastics over the nation, these, as well as the 
real amount of their revenues, must be attended to, 
and taken into the account. | | 

This extraordinary share in the national property 
wa: accompanied with proportionable weight in the 
suj;;seme council of the kingdom. Atatime when the 
nuniber of the temporal peers was extremely small, and 
when the lesscr barons and representatives of boroughs 
seldom attended parliaments, the ecclesiastics formed a 


considerabie body there. It anncars from the ancient 
rolls of parliament, and from the manner of choosing 
the lords of articles, that the proccedings of that hich 
court must have been, in a great nieasure, under their 
direction. 

The reverence due to their sacred character, which 
was often carried incredibly far, contributed not a little 
towards the growth of their power. The dignity, the 
titles, and precedence of the popish clergy are remark- 
able, both as causes and effects of that dominion which 
they had acquired over the rest of mankind. They 
were regarded by the credulous laity as beings of a su- 
perior species; they were ncither subject to the same 
laws, nor tried by the same judges. LUvery guard that 
religion could supply, was placed around their power, 
their possessions, and their persons ; and endeavours 
were used, not without success, to represent them all 
as equally sacred. 

The reputation for learning, which, however incon- 
sidcrable, was wholly engrossed by the clergy, added to 
the reverence which thcy derived from religion. The 
principles of sound philosophy, and of a just taste, were 
altogether unknown ; in place of these were substituted 
studies barbarous and uninstructive ; but as the eccle- 
siastics alone were conversant with them, this procured 
them esteem; and avery slender portion of knowlcdge 
drew the admiration of rude ages, which knew little. 
War was the sole profession of the nobles, and hunting 
their chief amusement ; they divided their time between 
these : unacquainted with the arts, and unimproved by 
scicnce, they disdained any employment foreign to mi- 
litary affairs, or which required rather penetration and 
address, than bodily vigour. Wherever the former 
werc neccessary, the clergy were entrustcd, because they 
alone were propcrly qualified for the trust. Almost all 
high offices in civil government devolved, on this ac- 
count, on them. ‘To all this we may add, that the 
clergy being separated from the rest of mankind by the 
law of celibacy, and undistracted by those cares, and un- 
incumbered with those burdens which occupy and op- 
press other men, the interest of their order becamc their 
only object, and they were at full leisure to pursue it. 

The nature of their function gave them access to all 
persons and at all seasons. They could employ all the 
motives of fear and of hope, of terror and of consolation, 
which operate most powerfully on the human mind. 
They haunted the weak and the credulous ; they be- 
sieged the beds of the sick and of the dying ; they suf- 
fered few to go out of the world without leaving marks 
of their liberality to the church, and taught them to 


During the Scoto-Saxon period, there were in Scot- 
land two archbishoprics, viz. those of St Andrews and 
Glasgow, and ten bishoprics, viz. those of Orkney, the 
Western islands, Galloway, Dunkeld, Moray, Brechin, 
Dunblane, Aberdeen, Ross, and Argyle or Lismore (n). 
To the archbishopric of St Andrews were attached 
eight deaneries, and nine to that of Glasgow. 
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compound with the Almighty for their sins, by bestow- jana, 


ing riches on those who called themselves his servants. * book ii. 
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The opinions of Luther had been propagated in Bri- Accout of | 


tain soon after his preaching in 1517. They had forthe Re- — 
formation — 


some 


(x) The bishopric of Edinburgh did not exist in that period, but was founded by Charles I. 
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otland. some years insensibly gained ground ; and, when the 
“v— contentions began between James and his nobility, were 


become formidable to the established religion. We 
have seen how James escaped from the hands of his 


yJamesnobles by means of the archbishop of St Andrew’s. 


ured ‘To the clergy, therefore he was naturally favourable ; 
clergy. and as they naturally opposed the Reformation, James 
became a zealous persecutor of the reformed. On the 
other hand, the nobility having already opposed the 
king and clergy in civil affairs, did the same in those 
of religion. The clergy finding themselves unequal in 
argument, had recourse to more violent methods. Ri- 
gorous inquisitions were made after heretics, and fires 
459 were everywhere prepared for them. | 
1 ot The first person who was called on to suffer for the 
milton, reformed religion was Patrick Hamilton abbot of Ferne. 
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At an early period of life he had been appointed to 
this abbacy; and having imbibed a favourable idea of 
the doctrines of Luther, had travelled into Germany, 
where, becoming acquainted with the most eminent re- 
formers, he was fully confirmed in their opinions. Up- 
on his return to Scotland, he ventured to expose the 
corruptions of the church, and to insist on the advan- 
tages of the tenets which he had embraced. A con- 
duct so bold, and the avidity with which his discourses 
were received by the people, gave an alarm to the cler- 
gy. Under the pretence of a religious and friendly 
conference, he was seduced to St Andrew’s by Alex- 
ander Campbell, a Dominican friar, who was instruct- 
ed to remonstrate with him on the subject of the re- 
formation. The conversations they held only served 
to establish the abbot more firmly in his sentiments, 
and to inflame his zeal to propagate them. The arch- 
bishops of St Andrew’s and of Glasgow, and other 
dignitaries of the church, constituting a court, called 
him to appear before them. 

The abbot neither lost his courage nor renounced 
his opinions. He was accordingly convicted of here- 
tical pravity, delivered over to the secular arm, and 
executed in the year 1527. (0) This reformer had not 
attained the 24th year of his age. His youth, his vir- 
tue, his magnanimity, and his sufferings, all operated 
in his favour with the people. To Alexander Camp- 
bell, who insulted him at the stake, he objected his 
treachery, and cited him to answer for his behaviour 
before the judgement-seat of Christ. And this per- 
secutor, a few days after, being seized with a frenzy, 
and dying in that condition, it was believed with the 


greater confidence, that Mr Hamilton was an innocent 


man and a true martyr. 

A deed so affecting, from its novelty and in its cir- 
cumstances, excited throughout the kingdom an univer- 
sal curiosity and indignation. Minute and particular 
inquiries were made into the tenets of Mr Hamilton. 
Converts to the new opinions were multiplying in every 
quarter, and a partiality to them began to prevail even 


among the Romish clergy themselves. Alexander Se- 
ton, the king’s confessor, took the liberty to inveigh 
against the errors and abuses of Popery; to neglect, 
in his discourses, all mention of purgatory, pilgrimages, 
and saints ; and to recommend the doctrines of the re- 
formed. What he taught was impugned; and his bold- 
ness rising with contradiction, he defended warnily his 
opinions, and even ventured to affirm, that in Scotland 
there were no true and faithful bishops, if a judgment 
of men in this station is to be formed from the virtues 
which St Paul has required of them. A sarcasm so 
just, and so daring, inflamed the whole body of the 
prelacy with resentment. ‘They studied to accomplish 
his destruction: and as Mr Seton had given offence to 
the king, whom he had exhorted to a greater purity of 
life, they flattered themselves with the hope of con- 
ducting him to the stake; but being apprehensive of 
danger, he made his escape into England. 

In 1533, Henry Forest, a Benedictine friar, who 
discovered a propensity to the reformed doctrines, was 
not so fortunate. After having been imprisoned for 
some time in the tower of St Andrew’s, he was brought 
to his trial, condemned, and led to the flames. He 
had said, that Mr Hamilton was a pious man, and a 
martyr; and that the tenets for which he suffered might 
be vindicated. This guilt was aggravated by the dis- 
covery that Friar Forest was in possession of a New 
Testament in the English language; for the priests es- 
teemed a careful attention to the Scriptures an infalli- 
ble symptom of heresy. <A cruelty so repugnant to 
the common sense and feelings of mankind, while it 
pleased the insolent pride of the ecclesiastics, was de- 
stroying their importance, and exciting a general dis- 
position in the people to adopt, in the fullest latitude, 
the principles and sentiments of the reformed. 

The following year, James Beaton archbishop of St 
Andrew’s, though remarkable for prudence and mode- 
ration, was overawed by his nephew and coadjutor 
David Beaton, and by his brethren the clergy. 
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as also 


Gourlay 


In and Stra~ 


his own person, or by commission granted by him, ton; 


persecutions were carried on with violence. Many 
were driven into banishment, and many were forced to 
acknowledge what they did not believe. The more 
strenuous and resolute were delivered over to punish- 
ment. Among these were two private gentlemen, Nor- 
man Gourlay and David Straton. ‘They were tried at 
Holyroodhouse before the bishop of Ross; and, refus- 
ing to recant, were condemned. King James, who was 
present, appeared exceedingly solicitous that they 
should recant their opinions ; and David Straton, upon 
being adjudged to the fire, having begged for his mer- 
cy, was about to receive it, when the priest proudly 
pronounced, that the grace of the sovereign could not 
be extended to a criminal whom their law and deter- 

mination had doomed to suffer. 
A few years after, the bishops having assembled at 
4Q2 


* (0) His tenets were of the following import, and are enumerated in the sentence pronounced against him, 


« Man hath no free-will. 
sinners. 


Man is in sin so long as he liveth. er th 
All Christians, that be worthie to be called Christians, do know that they are in grace. 


Children, incontinent after their baptisme, are 
No man is 


justified by works, but by faith only. Good works make not a good man, but a good man doth make good 
works. And faith, hope, and charity, are so knit, that he that hath the one hath the rest; and he that want- 


eth the one of them wanteth the rest.” 


Keith, Hist. of the Church and State of Scotland, Appendix, p. 3. 
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Scotland. Edinbureli, two Dominican friars, Killor and Beve- 
ye race, with Sir Duncan Sympson a priest, Robert For- 
rester a gentleman of Stirling, and Thomas Forrest 
vicar of Dolour in Perthshire, were condemned to be 
consumed in the same fire. 

At Glasgow, a similar scene was acted in 1539: 
Hieronymus Russel a Grey-friar, and a young gentle- 
man of the name of Kennedy, were accused of heresy 
before the bishop of that see. Russel, when brouglit 
to the stake, displaying an undaunted demeanour, rea- 
soned gravely with his accusers, and was only answer- 
ed with reproaches.. Mr Kennedy, who was not. yet 
38 years of age, seemed disposed to disavow his opi- 
nions, and to sink under the weight of a cruel afflic- 
tion; but the exhortation and example of Russel awak- 
ening his courage, his mind assumed a firmness and 
constancy, his countenance. became cheerful, and he 
exclaimed with a joyful voice, ‘“ Now, I defy thee, 
Death ; I praise my God, I am ready.” 

James Beaton, the archbishop of St. Andrew’s ha- 
ving died about this time, the ambition of David Bea- 
top, his coadjutor, was gratified in the fullest manncr. 
He had before been created a cardinal of the Roman 
church, and he was now advanced to the possession of 
the primacy of Scotland. No Scottish ecclesiastic had 
ever been invested with greater authority; and the re- 
formers had every thing to fear from so formidable an 
enemy. The natural violence of his temper had fixed 
itself 1 an overbearing insolence, from the success 
which had attended him. His youth had been passed 
in scenes. of political intrigue, which, while it com- 
municated to him address and the knowledge of men, 
corrupted altogether the simplicity and candour of his 
mind. He was dark, crafty, and designing. No prin- 
ciples of justice were any bar to. his schemes; nor did 
his heart open to any impressions of pity. His ruling 
passion was an inordinate love of power; and the sup- 
port of his consequence depending only on the church 
of Rome, he was animated to maintain its superstitions 
with the warmest zeal. He seemed to delight in per- 
fidiousness. and dissimulation; he had no religion; and 
he was stained. with an inhuman cruelty, and the most. 
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open profligacy of manners. In eonnexion with these Scotland 
defects, he possessed a persevering obstinacy in pur- “7 
suing his measures, the ability to perceive and to prac- 
tise all the arts which were necessary to advance them, 
and the allurements of ostentation and prodigality. | 

He was scarcely invested with the primacy, when he 
exlnbited an example of his taste for magnificence, and | 
of his aversion to the reformation. He proceeded to St | 
Andrew’s with an uncommon pomp and parade. The 
earls of Huntly, Arran, Marischal, and Montrose, with 
the lords Fleming, Lindscy, Erskine, and Seton, honour- 
ed lim with their attendance; and there appeared in his 
train, Gavin archbishop of Glasgow and lord high chan- 
cellor, four bishops, six abbots, many private gentle- 
men, and a vast multitude of the inferior clergy. . In 
the cathedral church of St Andrew’s, from a throne 
erected by his command, he harangued concerning the | 
state of religion and the church, to this company, and to | 
a crowd of other auditors. He lamented the increase. 
of heretics; he insisted on their audacity and contempt 
of order; he said, that even in the court of the sove- 
reign too much attention was shown to them; and he 
urged the strong necessity of acting against them with ggg 
the greatest rigour. Ile informed this assembly, that Sir John 
he had cited Sir John Borthwick to appear before it, Borthwic 
for maintaining tenets of faith hostile to the church, and | 
for dispersing heretical. books ; and he desired that he . 
might be assisted in bringing him to justice. The ar- 
ticles of accusation (Pp) were accordingly read against 
him; but he neither appeared in his own person, nor 
by any agent or deputy. He was found guilty ; and 
the cardinal, with a solemnity calculated to strike with 
awe and terror, pronounced sentence against him. Tis 
goods and estate were confiscated; and a painted repre-. 
sentation of him was burned publicly, in testimony of | 
the malediction of the church, and as a memorial of his. 
obstinacy and condemnation. It was ordained, that in 
the cvent of his being apprehended, he should suffer as 
a heretic, without hope of grace or mercy. Al] Chiri- 
Stians, whether men or women, and of whatever degree 
or condition, were prohibited trom affording him any. 
Harbour or sustenance. It was declared, that every of- 

fice. 


(ep) They are preserved by Archbishop Spotiswood, and display great liberality of mind, in a period when phi-. 
Josophy may be said to have been almost unknown in Scotland. They are thus detailed by this judicious writer.. 


1. “‘ That he held the pope to have no greater authority over Christians than any other bishop or prelate had.. | 
2. ‘* That indulgences and pardons. granted by the pope were of no force nor effect, but devised to abuse. 


people, and deceive poor ignorant souis. 


3. ‘* That bishops, priests, and other clergymen, may lawfully marry. 
4. ‘* That the heresies, commonly called heresies. of [ngland, and their new liturgy; were commendable, 


and to be embraced of all Christians. 


5. ‘ That the people of Scotland.are blinded: by their clergy, and professed not the true faith. | 
6. ‘' That churehmen eught not to enjoy temporalitics. 
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‘< That the king ought to convert the rents of the church into other pious uses. 


8..‘* That the church of Scotland ought to be governed after-the manner of the English. 
9. ‘* That the canons and decrees of the church were of no force, as being contrary to the law of God.. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


“* That-the orders of the friars and monks should be abolished, as had been done in. England. 
‘¢ That he did. openly, call the pope s¢monzac, for that he sold:spivitual things. 
‘¢ That. he did read heretical books, and the New Testament in English, and some other treatises written 


by Melancthon, Occolampadius, and Erasmus, which he gave likewise unto others. 
13. ‘* The last and greatest point was, that he refused to acknowledge the authority of the Roman see, or- | 


he subject thereunto,.” Hist. of the Church, p. 70s. 


oland. fice of humanity, comfort, and solacement, extended 
“v= to him, should be considered as criminal, and be pu- 
467 wished with confiscation and forfcitures. 

‘fiesin- Sir John Borthwick having been apprised of his dan- 
ng- ger, fled into England, where he was kindly reecived 
by Henry VIII., who employed him in negociations 
with the Protestant princes of Germany, Cardinal 
Beaton perceived with coneern that this act of severity 
did not terrify the people. New defections from the 
church were announced to him. Andrew Cunning- 
ham, son to the master of Gieneairn, James Hamil- 
ton, brother to Patrick Hamilton the martyr, and the 
celebrated George Buehanan the historian, were im- 
prisoned upon suspicion of heresy; and if they had not 
found means to eseape, would probably have perished 
at the stake. In this deelining condition of Popery, 
the cardinal held many mournful consultations with 
the bishops. All their intrigues and wisdom were em- 
ployed to devise methods to support themselves. The 
project of an inquisitorial court was conceived, and af- 
forded a distant view of the extirpation of hereties. 
To ereet this tribunal, they allured James V. with the 
hopes of the confiseation and spoils, which might en- 
rich him, from the persecution and punishment of the 
reformed. He yielded to their solicitations, and gave 
them the sanction of his authotity. 


46g court of inquiry after heretics, and nominating for its 
{James president Sir James Hamilton of Fennard, natural bro- 
niton ther to the earl of Arran. The officious assiduity of 
_— this man, his-ambition, and his thirst of blood, were in 
inisitor, @ high degree’ aeceptable to the clergy; and to this 
. eminenee their recommendation had promoted him. 
Upon the slightest suspicion he was allowed to eal] any 
person before him, to scrutinize his ereed, and to ab- 
solve-or to condemn him. A tribunal‘so dreadful could 
not have found a director more suited to it. . He was 
in haste to fill the prisons:of the kingdom with cul- 
prits, and was taking down in lists the names of all 
those. to whom heresy was imputed by popular report, 
and whom the arts of malicious men had represented 
as the objects of correction and punishment. But, 
while he was brooding over mischief, and multiplying 
in fancy the triumphis of his wickedness, an unexpected 
turn of affairs presented Hamilton himself in the light 
469 of a criminal, and eonducted him to the scaffold. 

} jects The brother of Mr Hamilton the martyr, to avoid 
ha og persecution, had been obliged to go into banishment ; 
I nilton’s but, by the intercession of his friends, he was permit- 
ther, ted to return for a short time to his own country, that 
he might regulate the affairs of his family. He was 
conneeted with Sir James Hamilton; and, trusting to 
the ties of blood, ventured to prolong his stay beyond 
the period allowed him. ‘This trespass was trivial. 
Sir James Hamilton being willing to give a signal ex- 
ample of severity, and by this means to ingrattate 
himself the more with the priesthood, took the reso- 
Jution of making his own relation the victim of his 
power. Mr Hamilton, attentive to his personal secu- 
Fity, and not unacquainted with the most private ma- 
chinations of this inquisitor, despatched his son to the 


‘of trea- James Hamilton had conspired with the house of Doue 
gias to assassinate him. James Y. being at variance 
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A formal- commission was granted, constituting a: 


CTT 


with the house of Douglas, had reasons of” suspicion, Scotland. 
and was disposed to believe every thing that is most ~~~ 
flagitions of $ir James Hamilton. He instructed the 
young gentleman to go with expedition to Edinburgh, 
and to open the matter to the privy-council; and that: 
he might be treated with the greater respeet, he tur- 
ished him with the ring which he was azcustomed to- 
send to them on those important oecasions which re-- 
quired their address and aetivity. Sir James Hamil- 
ton was apprehended and imprisoned. An accusation 
of having devised and attempted the kine’s death at: 
different times was preferred against him. His defence 
appeared to be weak and unsatisfaetory. A jury, which. 
consisted of men of rank and character, pronounced — 47, 
him guilty; and being condemned to suffer the death Coxdemn- 
of a traitor, he lost his head, and the quarters of his ed and exc. 
body were exposed upon the gates of the city of Edin. cuted. 
burgh. The clergy, who could not prevent his trial 
and execution, regretted his death, but did not think 
of appointing a suecessor to him in their court of in-. 
quisition. 

In other respects, however, James showed great con- 
cern for the welfare of his people. Being dissatisfied 
with the ordinary administration of justice, he had re» 
course to the parliament of Paris for a model of the: 
like institution in Scotland. Great objections lay against 
juries in civil matters, and to-ambulatary courts of jus- 
tice. The authority of the heritable jurisdictions was 79° 
almost exclusive of all law; for though tlie king might James re- 
preside in them, yet he seldom did so; and appeals be- gulates the. 


fore the council] were disagreeable and expensive. . Pe cours of 
<e justice. 


institution of thelords of articles threw too much weight: 
into their seale, as no business could be transacted in. 
parliament but what they allowed or permitted ; and 
it was always in the power of the king to direct them 
as he pleased. ‘The true source of the public grievan- 
ces, in matters of property, lay in the disrcgard shown 
to the excellent aets which had past during the reigns of 
the first three James’s, and which had not been snffici- 
ently supported in the late reigns. ‘The evil had ga-- 
thered strength during the minority of James V.; and_ 
he resolved to establish a standing jury for all matters of 
law and equity (for, properly speaking, the court of 
session in Seotland is no more), with a president, who 
was to be the mouth of the assembly. On the 13th 
of May, 1532, as we find by a curious manuscript in An. 1552. 
the British muscum, the lords of the articles laid be- <i ) 
fore the parliament the proposition for instituting thisy,. court 
court, in the following words: ‘“ Item, anent (concern- of sessionw. 
ing) the second artickel eoneerning the order of jus- 
tice; beeause our sovereign lord is maist desirous to 
have an permanent order of justice for.the universal of 
all his heges; and therefore tendis to institute an col- 
lege of cunning and wise men for doing and administra- | 
tion of justice in all eivil actions: and therefore thinke - 
to be chosen eertain persons maist convenient and qua-- 
lified yair (there), to the number of fifteen persons, . 
half spiritual, half temporal, with an president. ” 

In the year 1533, hostilities were recommenced. with An: 1535) 
England; but after some slight incursions on both sides, 474 
a truce again took place. The most remarkable trans-). 065 
actions of this period, however, next tothe religiousthe king's : 
persecutions already mentioned, were the negociations marriage.- 
for the king’s marriage. Indeed, there is searcely any 
monarch mentioned in history who seems to have had a- 

greater: 


675 
Scotland. greater variety of choice, or whom it was more diffi- 
eye cult to please. The situation of affairs on the eontinent 
of Europe, had rendered Scotland a kingdom of great 
conseguence, as holding the balanee between Franee, 
England, and the empire of Germany; and each of 
the rival powers endeavoured to gain the favour of 
An. 1534. James, by giving him a wife.—In 1534, King Francis 
offered him his daughter; and the match was strongly 
reeommended by the duke of Albany, who was still 
living in France, and served James with great fidelity. 
The same year the Imperial ambassador arrived in Seot- 
land, and presented, in the nanie of his master, the or- 
der of the Golden Fleece to James, who had already been 
invested with that of St Miehael by Franeis. At the 
same time, he cflercd him his ehoiee of three prineesses ; 
Mary of Austria, the emperor's sister, and widow of 
Lewis king of Hungary; Mary of Portugal, the 
daughter of his sister Eleonora of Austria; or Mary of 
England, the daughter of Catharine and Henry. An- 
other condition, however, was annexcd to this propo- 
sal, viz. that, to suppress the heresies of the time, a 
couneil should be held tor obviating the ealamities 
which threatened the Christian religion. These propo- 
sals would have met with a more ready aceeptance 

‘from James, had not his clergy, at this time, been dis- 

AIG gusted with Charles, for allowing too great a latitude 

which are to the Protestants of Germany. James, in his answer, 

rejected by yeturnced the emperor his acknowledgments in the most 

James, A : oe . 

: polite terms, for the splendid allianees he had offered. 
Iie mentioned the proposal of the eouneil as being a 
measure rather to be wished for than expeeted ; beeause 
it ought to be free and holy, and upon the model of 
the first councils ; its members consisting of the most 
eharitable, quiet, and disinterested part of the clergy. 
He said, that if sueh a eouneil eould be obtained, he 
would willingly send eeclesiastics toit; but if not, that 
every prince ought to reform the errors of doetrine, 
and the faults of the clergy, within his own dominions. 
He bewailed the obstinate eonduct of his unele in his 
divorce and marriage; and offered his best offices for 
ceffeeting a reeoneiliation between him and the emperor, 
wishing that all the princes of Christendom would unite 
their arms against their eommon enemy the Turks. 
He hinted, very justly, that his Imperial majesty had 
offered more than he eould perform; beeause his cou- 
sin, Mary of England, was not at his disposal. The 
ambassador rephed, that his master, if persuasion failed, 
would eompel Henry by foree of arms to resign her. 
James answered this ridieulous declaration by observ- 
ing, that the emperor then would be guilty of a breach 
of all laws both divine and human; that it would be 
impolitie to give a preference to any of the thrce prin- 
cesses, all of them being so illustrious and deserving ; 
but, to show how mueh he valued an alliance with his 
Imperial majesty, he would beeome a suppliant to that 
prince for his mece, daughter to Christiern king of 
Desmark, to become his bride. The ambassador’s an- 
swer to this unexpected request was, that she was al- 
ready betrothed te the count palatine, and that before 
that time the marriage was probably completed. 

But whether the Imperial ambassador had any right 
to offer the English princess or not, it is agreed by most 
historians, that James was offered either Mary or Eliza- 
beth by their thor Heury himself. To Mary of Bour- 
bon, the daugliter of the dukc of Vendosme, he is said 
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to have been contraeted ; but for some reason all these Scotland 
matches were broken off; and the king at last went to ———_\— 
Franee, where he married Magdalen the eldest daugh- _ 477 
ter of Franeis. The nuptials were eelebrated at Paris He mari 
; — A A the king ¢ 
in the year 1537, with great magnificence ; and among ance’ 
other things served up by way of dessert at the mar- daughter, 
riage-feast, were a number of covered cups filled with An. 1537 
pieces of gold and gold-dust, the native produce-of 
Seotland, whieh James distributcd among the guests. 
This gold was found in the mines of Crawford-moor, 
whieh were then worked by the Germans. In the be- i 
ginning of May, the royal pair embarked for Leith, t 
under eonvoy of four large ships of war, and landed = gzg__ 
on the 28th of the same month. The joy of the Scots who dies 
was inexpressible, but it was of short continuanee ; soon after 
for the young queen diced of a fever on the 22d of July 
the same year. 

King James did not long remain a widower ; for the 
saine ycar he sent Beaton abbot of Arbroath, to nego- 


f 
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" 
ciate his second marriage with a French lady, Mary of 
Guise, dutehess-dowager of Longueville. . In this he eo | 
was rivalled by his uncle Henry VIIL., but not before Tale 
James had been contraeted to her. But this was no- valled by 
thing to Henry; for he not only insisted on having his uncle | 
this lady for his wife, but threw out some menaces a- 1" * 3600 
gainst Francis, beeause he would not comply with this ~~ 
unjustifiable request. In January 1538, she was mar- 
ried to James, and escorted to Seotland by the admi- 
ral of Franee with a considerable squadron ; as both 
James and Francis were suspieious that Henry would 
make some attempt to intercept the royal bride. But 
nothing of this kind happened, and she landed safely 
at lifeness; whence she was conducted to the king at 
St Andrew’s. : | igo ft 
But while James appeared thus to be giving himself Cruel ne 
up to the pleasures of love, he was in other respeets cution of | 
showing himself a bloody tyrant. Some differences 7 
: ons . i 
subsisted between the families of Gordon and Forbes in Forbes, 
the north. ‘The heir of the house last mentioned had 
been educated in a loose dissipated manner, and asso- 
ciated with a worthless fellow named Strahan. Having 
refused this favourite something he had asked, the latter 
attached himself to Gordon earl of Huntly, who, it is 
said, assisted him in forming a charge of treason against 
Forbes. He was aceused of intending to restore the 
Douglases to their forfeited estates and honours; whieh 
improbable story being supported by some venal evi- 
dences, thc unhappy young man was condemned and 
executed as a traitor. The king could not but see the 
injustice of this execution; and, in order to make some 
compensation for it, banished Strahan. The following: 
execution, which happened a few days after, was much 
more inhuman, insomueh that it would have stained the 
annals even of the most despotic tyrant. The earl of 
Angus, finding that he could not regain the favour of 
the king, had recourse to the method usual in those ' 
days, viz. the committing of depredations on the bor- 
ders. ‘{his erime was suilicient with James to occasion 4g1 
the death of his innocent sister, the dowager-lady of and of tht 
Glammis. She had been addressed by one Lyon, whom 40"#8" 
she had rejected in favour of a gentleman of the name of aed 
Campbell. Lyon, exasperated at this repulse, found 
means of admittance to James, whom he filled with the 
greatest terrors on account of the practices of the fannly 
of Angus; and at last charged the lady, her hash 
an 
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ofland- and an old priest, with a design of poisoning the king in 
-~~—~ order to restore Angus. Thi parties were all remark- 

able for their quict and mnocent lives; but even this 
circumstance was by their diabolical accuser turned to 
their prejudice, by representing it as the effect of cun- 
ning or caution. In this reign an accusation of treason 
was always followed by condemnation. The evidence 
against the lady, however, appeared so absurd and con- 
tradictory, that some of the judges were for dropping 
the prosecution, and others for recommending her case 
to the king: but the majority prevailed to have it de- 
termined by a jury, who brought her in guilty; and she 
was condemned td be burnt alive on the Castle-hill of 
Edinburgh. The defence made by her would have 
done henour to the ablest orator, and undeniably proved 
her innocence; hut though it was reported to Janes, it 
was so far from mitigating her sentence, that it was ag- 
139 += gravated by her husband being obliged to behold her 
Ithof execution. The unhappy husband himself endeavoured 
| to make his way over the castle wall of Edinburgh ; 
but the rope proving too short, he was dashed in pieces: 
and Lord Glammis her son, though but a child, was 
imprisoned during the remainder of this reign. The 
old priest, though put to the torture, confessed no- 
thing, and was freed. Lyon, like the other accuser 
i93 already mentioned, was banished. 
1 king Whether these and other cruelties had affected the 
sd with king’s conscience, or whether his brain had been deran- 
: a ged by the distractions of the different parties, is nn- 
#1540, known; but it is certain, that, in the year 1540, he 
began to live retired ; his palace appeared like the cloi- 
stered retreat of monks; his sleep was haunted by the 
most frightful dreams, which he construed into appari- 
tions; and the body of Sir James Hamilton, whose exe- 
cntion has already been mentioned, seemed continually 
presented to his eyes. Perliaps the loss of his two sons, 
who died on the same day that Sir James was executed, 
might have contributed to bring this man more remark- 
ably to his remembrance. No doubt, it added to the 
gloom of his mind; and he now saw his court aban- 
g4 doned by almost all his nobility. 
ilities At last James was in some degree roused from his 
, cence inaction, by the preparations made against him by his 
Shana uncle Henry VIII. of England. Some differences had 
al ong already taken place; to accommodate which, Henry 
: had desired a conference with James at York. But this 
the latter, by the advice of his parliament, haddeclined. 
The consequence was a rupture between the two courts, 
and the English had taken 20 of the Scots trading ves- 
sels. Ilenry threatened to revive the antiquated claim 
of the English superiority over Scotland, and had given 
orders for a formidable invasion of the Scotch borders. 
He complained that James had usurped his title of De- 
fender of the Faith, to which he had added the word 
Christian, implying that Henry was an infidel : but the 
kings of Scotland had, some time before, been compli- 
mented by the papal see with that title. Jumes, on the 
other hand, turned his attention towards Ireland, the 
north of which was peopled with inhabitants who own- 
ed no sovereign but the king of Scotland, and who of- 
m ° fered to serve James against the English ; some of their 
mi, .¢ Chiefs having actually repaired to Scotland, and done 
tq homage to James. Henry had, about this time, declar- 
i'd byed himself king of Ireland, of which he was before 
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» ‘ngs. only styled the ford ; and James strenuously asserted, 


A N D. G79 
that he had a preferable claim to at least one half of Scotland. 
that island, which had been peopled by the subjects of “~V——" 
Scotland. Though the Scottish historians of this reign 

take very little notice of this incident, yet James ap- 

pears to have been very tenacious of his title; and 

that there was a great intercourse carried on between | 

the subjects of Scotland and the northern Irish, who 
unanimously acknowledged James for their natural so- 

vereign. Indeed, this was the only ground of quarrel 

that the king, with the least shadow of justice, could 

allege against Henry. 486 

His parliament being met, many public spirited acts An act of 
were passed ; and before the assembly was dissolved, indemnity 
the members renewed the acts against leasing-making a 
by which is meant the misrepresenting of the king to during tie 
Ins nobles, or the nobles to their king: and James, to king’s mi- 
dismiss them in good humour, passed an act of free Ponty. 
grace for all crimes committed in his minority; the 
earl of Argus, and Sir George and Sir Archibald 
Douglas, being excepted. 

Henry, after cutting off the head of his wife Ca- 
tharine Howard, married and divorced the princess 
Anne of Cleves, and found himself either deserted or 
distrusted by all the ptinces on the continent, Prote- 

Stant as well as Catholic. James and his clergy relied 
greatly on this public odium incurred by Henry ; but — 487 
the emperor having again quarrelled with Francis, left Preparae 
Henry, whose dominions they had threatened jointly to ee gF 
invade, at liberty to continue his preparations against ee 
the Scots. Henry first ordered his fleet, then the most 
formidable of any in the world, to make fresh descents. 

unon Scotland. At the same time, he appointed a very 
considerable army to rendezvous upon the borders, un- 

der the command of Sir Robert Bowes, one of itis war- 

dens, the earl of Angus, and his two brothers Sir George 

and Sir Archibald Douglas. James was every day ex- 
pecting supplies of money, arms, and other necessaries 

from Francis ; but these not arriving, he reassembled 

his parliament on the 14th of March, which gratified 

him in all his demands. Many excellent regulations 

were made for the internal government, peace, and se- 

curity of the kingdom, and against the exportation of 
money instead of merchandise. Actsywere passed for 
fortifying and embellishing the town of Edinburgh, and 

for better supplying the sunjects with wine and all the. 

other necessaries of life. ‘lhe royal revenue was in- 
creased by many additional estates; and there was com- 
pleted one of the best plans for a national militia that- 
perhaps ever appeared. As yet, excepting in the dis- 
appointnient which Henry met with from his nephew in 

not meeting lim at York, he had no grounds for com- go 
mencing hostilities. But it is here proper to observe, Death of 
that the queen- mother was then dead; and-consequent- the queen- 
ly the connexion between James and Flenry was weak- eer. 
ened. Whatever her private character might be, she 

was certainly a happy instrument of preventing blood- 

shed between the two kingdoms. She was buried with 

royal honours at Perth. 

James, to al! appearance, was at this time in a most. 
desirable situation. His domain, by forfeitures and o- 
therwise, far exceeded that of any of his predecessors. 

He could command the purses of his clergy; he had 
large sums of ready money.in his exchequer ; his forts 
were well stored and fortified ; and he was now daily 
receiving remittances of money, arms, and ee 

round 
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Scotland. fron France. All this happiness, however, was only 


apparent; er the affections of his nobility, and the 
Jamu toses WISE? part oF lis s — were now alienated from 
the afee- him more than ever, by Ins exeessive attachment to 
tions of his bigotry and persecution, 

subjects. athe had nominated the earl of Huntly to command 
Sn. 1388 ga, army on the borders, consisting of 10,000 men ; 
and his lieutenant-eeneral was Sir Walter Lindsay of 
Torphichen, who had seen a ereat deal of foreign ser- 

vice, and was esteemed an exceilent officer. Huntly 
‘acquitted himselfadmirably in his commission ; and was 

so well served ~ his spies, as to have certain intelli- 

gence that the English intended to surprise and burn 
Jedburgh and Kelse. The English army under Sir Ro- 

‘bert Bowes and the Douglases, with other northern 
Englishmen, continued still on the borders; and one of 

the resolutions which the Scotch nobility and gentry had 

formed, was, not to attack them on their own ground, 

‘nor to act offensively, unless their enemies invaded 
Scotland. Huntly being informed that the English had 
advanced, on the 24th of August, to a piace called 
Haldanrig, and that they had destroyed great part of 

the Scotch and debateable lands, resolved to engage 

them: and the English were astonished, when at day- 
490 break they saw the Scotch arniy drawn up in order of 
The Eng- battle. Neither party could no retreat without tight- 
fiat, Stags ; and Torphichen, who led the van consisting of 
an i 2000 of the best troops of Scotland, charged the Eng- 
Huntly. lish so furiously, that Huntly gained a comptete and an 
easy victory. Above 200 of the English were killed, 

and 600 taken prisoners ; among whom were their ge- 

neral Sir Robert Bowes, Sir William Moubray, and 

about 60 of the most distinguished northern barons ; the 

-earl of Angus escaping by the swiftness of his horse. 

The loss of the Scots was imconsiderable. 

In the mean time, the duke of Norfolk having raised 
a great army, had orders to march nerthwards, - and to 
distribute a manifesto, complaining of James for having 
disappointed Henry in the interview at York, and re- 
viving the ridiculous claim of his own and his ancestors 
superiority over the kingdom of Scotland. It was plain, 
from the words of this manifesto, that Henry was still 
placable towards Jamcs ; and that he would easily have 
dropt that claim, if his nephew would make any per- 
sonal advances towards a reconciliation. 

The condition of James was now deplorable. The 
few faithful counsellors whom he had about him, such 
as Kirkaldy of Grange, who was then lord treasurer, 
plainly intimated, that he could have no dependence on 

- ris nobles, as he was devoted to the clergy ; and James, 
Distraction Sometimes, in a fit of distraction, would draw his dag- 
of James. ger on the cardinal and other ecclesiastics when they 
came to him with fresh propositions of murder and pro- 
scriptions, and drive them out of his presence. But he 
had no constancy of mind; and he certainly put into 
his pocket a bloody scroll that had been brought him 
by his priests, beginning with the earl of Arran, the 
first subject of the kingdom. [n one of his cooler 
moments, he appointed the lord Erskine, and some 
other of his nobility, to make a fresh attempt to gain 
time; and Henry even condescended to order the duke 
of Norfolk (who was then advanced as far as York), 
the lord privy seal, the bishop of Durham, and others, 
to treatwith him. ‘The conferences were short and un- 
successful. The duke bitterly complained, that the 
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ney and Sir James Learmouth ; but nothing was con- 


‘of the nebility are said to have agreed to it, particu- 


of Scetland had already gained sufficient honour, by 


Scots sought only to amuse him tii} the season for ac- Scotland, 
tion was over. In short, he considered both them and ——\— 
Learmouth, who were ordered to attend him, assomany — 499 
spies. and treated them accordingly. It was the 21st The duke! 
of October before he entered the eastern borders of of Norfoll 
Scotland. According to the Scottish historians, his en 
army coasisted of 40,000 men ; but the English have formidabl 
fixed it at 20,000. army, | 
James affected to complain of this invasion as being 
unprovoked ; but he lost no time in preparing to repel 
the danger. ‘The situation of his nobility, who were 
pressed ‘by a foreign invasion on the one hand, and do- 
mestic tyrants on ‘the other, induced them to hold fre- 
quent consultations; and in one of them, they resolved 
to renew the scene that had been acted at Lawder- 
bridge under James III. by hanging all his grandson’s 40s | 
evil counsellors. ‘he Scots historians say, that this Conspirac| 
resolution was not executed, because the nobility could against 
not agree about the victims that were to be sacrificed s James's f | 
and that the king, who was encamped with his army ou 7 
at Falla-moor, having intelligence of their consultation, 
removed hastily to Edinburgh; from which he sent 
orders for his army to advance, and give battle to the 
duke of Norfoik, who appears not as yet to have en- 
tered the Scotch borders. The answer of the nobility 
was, that they were determined not to attack the duke 
on English ground ; but that if he invaded Scotland, 
they knew their duty. The earl of Hunily,- who 
commanded the van of the Scottish army, consisting of 
10,000 men, was of the same opinion: but no sooner 
did Norfolk :pass the Tweed, than he harassed the 
English army, cut off their foraging parties, and dis- 
tressed them in such a manner, that the duke agreed  go4 
once more to a conference for peace; which was mana- The Eng 


‘ged, en the part of the Scots, by the bishop af Ork- lish oblige 
to retreat 


cluded. The English general, finding it now impossible 

on many accounts to prosecute his invasion, repassed 

the [weed ; and was harassed in his march by the earl 

of Huntly, who desisted from the pursuit the moment 

his enemies gained English ground. 493 
James, whose army rt this time amounted to above The Scot 

30,000 men, continued still at Edinburgh, from which refuse to | 

lic sent frequent messages to order his nobility and ge- pursue 

nerals to follow the duke. of Norfolk into England; 

but these were disregarded. James was flattered, that 

now he had it in his power to be revenged for all the 

indignities that had been offered by England to Scot- 

land. In this he was encouraged by the French am- 

bassador, and the high opinion he had of his own 

troops. About the beginning of November, he came 

toa resolution of reassembling his army, which was dis- 

banded after the duke of Norfolk’s retreat. ‘This pro- 

ject appeared so plausible and so promising, that several 


larly the lord Maxwell, the earls af Arran, Cassilis, 
and Glencairn, with the lords Fleming, Somerville, and 
Erskine: others represented, but in vain, that the arms 


obliging the powerful army of the English, with their 
most experienced general at their head, to make a 
shameful retreat before a handful; that the force of 
Scotland was inferior to that of England ; ; and that an 
honourable peace was still practicable. It was said, in 
reply to those considerations, that the state of the bie 

re 


otland. rel was now greatly altered; that Henry had in his 
-y——~ manifesto declared his inteution of enslaving their coun- 
try ; that he treated the nobility as his vassals; that the 
duke of Norfolk had been guilty of burning the dwell- 
ings of the defenceless inhabitants, by laying about 20 
villages and towns in ashes; and that no Scotchman, 
who was not corrupted by Henry’s gold, would op- 
pose the king’s will. The last, perhaps, was the chief 
argument that prevailed on the lord Maxwell, a noble- 
man of great honour and courage, to agree to carry the 
gland. war into England by Solway, provided he were at the 
head of 10,000 men. It was at last agreed that the 
earl of Arran and the cardinal should openly raise men, 
as if they intended to enter the eastern marches, where 
they were to make only a feint, while the lord Max- 
well was to make the real attempt upon the west. Pri- 
vate letters were everywhere circulated to raise those 
who were to serve under the lord Maxwell; among 
whom were the earls of Cassilis and Glencairn, the lords 
Fleming, Somerville, Erskine, and many other persons 
of great importance. James, who never was suspect- 
ed of pusillanimity, would probably have put himself 
at the head of this expedition, had he not been dis- 
suaded from it by his priests and minions, who remind- 
ed him of the consultations at Falla-moor, and the 
other treasonable practices of the nobility. They 
added, that most of them being corrupted by English 
gold, he could not be too much on his guard. He 
was at last persuaded to repair to the castle of Loch- 
maben or Carlaverock, and there to wait the issue of 
497 ~— the inroad. 

It was probably at this place that James was pre- 
vailed on to come to the fatal resolution of appointing 
com- one Oliver Sinclair, a son of the house of Roslin, and 
ndby a favourite minion at court, to command the army in 
‘ver Sin- chief ; and his commission was made out accordingly. 
On the 23d of November, the Scots began their march 
at midnight; and having passed the Isk, all the ad- 
jacent villages were seen in flames by the break of day. 
Sir Thomas Wharton, the English warden of those 
marches, the bastard Dacres, and Musgrave, hastily 
raised a few troops, the whole not exceeding 500 men, 
and drew them up on an advantageous ground; when 
Sinclair, ordering the royal banner to be displayed, and 
being mounted on the shoulders of two tall men, pro- 
duced and read his commission. It is impossible to 
imagine the consternation into which the Scots were 
thrown on this occasion ; and their leaders setting the 
| example, the whole army declared (according to the 
| Scotch authors), that they would rather surrender 

themselves prisoners to the English, than submit to be 
commanded by sucha general. In an instant, all order 
I meftlly in the Scotch army was overturned; horse and foot,. 
‘eated at SOldiers and scullions, noblemen and peasants, were 
Solway intermingled. It was easy for the English general to 
“% perceive this confusion, and perhaps to guess at its 
cause. A hundred of his light horse happened to ad- 
vance: they niet no resistance: the nobles were the first 
| who surrendered themselves prisoners ; and the rest of 
the English advancing, they obtained a bloodless vic- 
| tory ; for even the women and the boys made prisoners 


of Scotch soldiers, and few or none were killed. The 

lord Herbert relates the circumstances of this shameful 

affair with some immaterial differences ; but agrees on 

the whole with the Scots authorities. He mentions, 
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however, no more than 800 common soldiers having Scotland. 


been made prisoners. The chief of the prisoners were =~" 
the earls of Cassilis and Glencairn, the lords Maxwell, 
Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant, and Gray, with above 
200 gentlemen. 

James was then at Carlaverock, which is about 12 
miles distant from the place of action, depressed in his 
spirits, and anxious about the event of the expedition, 
which is to this day called the Raid of Solway moss. 
When the news reached him, and he learned that the 
earl of Arran and the cardinal were returned to Edin- 
burgh, he was seized with an additional dejection of sie 
mind. which brought him to his grave. In such a situ- dies of _ 
ation, every cruel action of his former life wounded grief, 14th 
his conscience ; and he at last sunk into a sullen melan- Vecember 
choly, which admitted of no consolation. From Car-°°"~ 
laverock he removed to Falkland; and was sometimes 
heard to express himself as if he thought that the whole 
body of the nobility were in a conspiracy aguinst his 
person and dignity. The presence of the few attend- 
ants who were admitted into his chamber, and who 
were the wicked instruments of his miseonduct, seemed 
to aggravate his sufferings, and he either could not or 
would not take any sustenance. His death being now 
inevitable, Beaton approached his bed-side with a pa- 
per, to which he is said to have directed the king’s 
hand, pretending that it was his last-will. On the 10th 
of December, while James was in this deplorable state, 
a messenger came from Linlithgow, with an account 
that the queen was brought to bed of a daughter; and 
the last words he was distinctly heard to say, were, ‘“‘ It 
will end as it began; the crown came by a lass, and 
it will go by a lass.” He then turned his face to the 
wall, and in broken ejaculations pronounced the words 
Solway moss, and some faint expressions alluding to the 
disgrace he suffered. In this state he languished 
for some days; for it is certain he did not survive 
the 14th. 500 

James V.was succeeded by his infant daughter Mary, Is succeed. 
whose birth we have already mentioned. James had ed by Ma- 
taken no steps for the security of his kingdom, so that’ 
ambitious men had now another opportunity of throw- 
ing the public affairs into confusion. The situation of — go, 
Scotland indeed at this time was very critical. _ Many Critical si- 
of the nobility were prisoners in England, and those who tation of 
remained at home were factious and turbulent. Thena- affairs. 
tion was dispirited by an unsuccessful war. Commo- 
tions were daily excited on account of religion,and Hen- 
ry VIII. had formed a design of adding Scotland to his 
other dominions. By a testamentary deed, which Car- 
dinal Beaton had forged in the name of his sovereign, 
he was appointed tutor to the queen and governor of 
the realm, and three of the principal nobility were 
named to act as his counsellors in the administration. 
The nobility and the people, however, calling in question 
the authenticity of this deed, which he could not esta~ 
blish, the cardinal was degraded from the dignity he 
had assumed; and the estates of the kingdom advanced ae 
to the regency James Hamilton, earl of Arran, whom p4) of Ar. 
they judged to be entitled to this distinction, as the se- ran appoint- 
cond person of the kingdom, and the nearest heir, after ed regeut. 
Mary, to the crown. 

The diseracc of Cardinal Beaton miglit have proved 
the destruction of his party, if the earl of Arran had 
been endowed with vigour of mind and ability. But 

Te dt his 
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Scotland. his views were circumscribed; and he did not eompen- 
=<" sate for this defect by any firmness of purpose. He 
His charac. ¥25 100 indolent to gain partisans, and too irresolute to 
ne. fix theni. Slight difficulties filled him with embarrass- 

ment, and great ones overpowered him. His enemies, 
applying themselves to the tnmdity of his disposition, 
betrayed him into weaknesses; and the esteem which 
his gentleness had procured him in private life, was lost 
in the contempt attending his public conduet, which 
was feeble, fluctuating, and inconsistent. 

504 hi ial le ilk 

He be- The attachment which the regent was known to 
comes po- profess for the reformed religion, proeured him the love 


pularon of the people; his high birth, and the mildness of his 
account of virtues, conciliated their respeet; and from the circum- 
his attach- 


met tothe Stance. that his name was at the head of the roll of he- 
reties which tie clergy had presented to the late king, 
asentiment of tenderness was ming/ed with his populari- 
ty. His conduct at first corresponded with the impres- 
sions entertained in his favour. Thomas Guillame and 
John Rough, two celebrated preachers, were invited 
to live in his heuse; and he permitted them to de- 
claim openly against the errors of the church of Rome. 
They attacked and exposed the supremacy of the pope, 
the worship of images, and the invocation of saints. 
Cardinal Beaton and the prelates were exceedingly pro- 
voked, and indefatigably aetive in defenee of the esta- 
blished doctrines. 

This publie sanction afforded to the reformation was 
of little consequence, however, when compared with a 
measure which was soon after adopted by Robert Lord 
Maxwell. He proposed, that the liberty of reading the 
scriptures in the vulgar tongue should be permitted to 
the people ; and that, for the future, no heretical guilt 
should be imputed to any person for having them in his 
possesion, or for making use of them. 
the three estates acknowledged the propriety of this pro- 
posal. Gavin Dunbar archbishop of Glasgow, and chan- 
cellor of Scotland, protested, indeed, for himself and for 
the church, that no act on this subjeet should pass and 
be effectual, till a provincial council of all the elergy of 
the kingdom should consider and determine whether 
there was a necessity that the people should consult and 
study the seriptures in the vulgar tongue. But his pro- 
testation being disregarded, the bill of the lord Maxwell 
was carried into a law, and the regent made it general- 
ly known by prociamation. 

From this period copies of the Bible were import- 
ed in great numbers from England ; and’ men, allured 
by an appeal so flattering to their reason, were proud 
to recover from the supine ignorance in which they 
had been kept by an artful priesthood. ‘fo read be- 
came a common accomplishment: and books were mul- 
tiplied'in every quarter, which disclosed the pride, the 
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tyranny, and. the absurdities of the Romish chureh and. 


50g ‘Superstitions. 

Hen. VIII. The death. of James V. proved very favourable to 
proposes to the ambitious designs of Henry. He now proposed 
unite the an union of the two kingdoms by the marriage of his 
kinedoms z me : - 7 

by the mar-S0n Edward V1. with Mary the young queen ef Scot- 
riageof Ed-land. To promote this, he released the noblemen who 
ward VI. had been taken prisoners at Solway, after having en- 
with Mary. caved them, on oath, not only to concur in promoting 
the alliance, but to endeavour to procure him the charge 
and custody of the young queen, with the government 
ef her kingdom, and the possession of her castles, The 
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“enjoyment of his personal estates, but in the succession 


earl of Angus and his brother, who had been fifteen Scotland. 
years in exile, aceompanied them to Scotland, and ——\— 
brought letters from Henry recommending them to the 
restitution of their honours and estates. The regent 

was inclined to favour the demands of persons of such 
eminent station; but though the states were inchned 

to the marriage, they refused to permit the removai of 

the queen into England, and treated with contemptthe = 
idea of giving the government of Scotland and the care 
of the castles to the king of England. Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, the English ambassador, exerted all his endeavours 
to induce the regent to comply with the requisitions of 
his master ; but all hisintrigues were unsuccessful; and. | 
Henry perceiving that he must depart from sueh extra- ,, a an 
vagant eonditions, at last authorized the commissioners f;om some 
to consent to treaties of amity and marriage, on the of his pre 
most favourable terms that could be procured. In con-Po4ls 
sequenee of these powers given to the commissioners, 
it was agreed that a firm peace and alliance should take 
place between the two nations, and that they should 
mutually defend and protect each other in case of an 
invasion. ‘The queen was to remain within her own 
dominions till she was ten years of age; and Henry 
was not to claim any share in the government. Six 
nobles, or their apparent heirs, were to be surrendered 
to him in security for the conveyanee of the young 
queen into England, and for her-marriage with Prince 
Edward, as soon as she was ten years of age. It was 
also stipulated, that though the queen should have is- 
sue by Edward, Scotland should retain not only its 
name, but its laws and liberties. 

These eonditions, however advantageous to Scot The regent 
land, did not give entire satisfaction. Cardinal Bea- opposed by 
ton, who: had. been imprisoned on pretence of treason- Cardinal 
able sehcmes, and was now released from his confine- B&at0% 
ment by the influenee of the queen dowager, took all 
opportunities of exclaiming against the alliance, as 
tending to destroy the independenee of the kingdom. 

He pointed out to the churchmen the dangers which 
arose from the prevalence of heresy, and urged them 
to unanimity and zeal. Awakening all their fears and 
selfishness, they granted him a large sum of money 
with whieh he might gain partisans; the friars were 
direeted to preach against the treaties with England ; 
and fanatics were instructed to display their rage in 
offering indignities to Sir Ralph Sadler. 509 

Cardinal Beaton was not. the only antagonist withand by se 
whom the regent had to deal. The earls of Argyle, veral noble) 
Huntly, Bothwel, and Murray, coneurred in the oppo-™°)} | 
sition; and having collected some troops, and possessed 
themselves of the queen’s person, they assumed all the 
authority. They were joined by the earl of Lenox, who 
was led to hope that he might espouse the queen-dowa- 
ger and obtain the regency. He was also inelined to 
oppose the ear] of Arran, from an ancient quarrel which 
had subsisted between their two families; and from a . 
claim which he had to supersede him, not only in the | 
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to the crewn. ‘The regent, alarmed at such a power- 
ful combination against him, inclined to attend to some 
advances whieh were made him by the queen-dowager 
and cardinal. To refuse to confirm the treaties, after 
he had brouglit them to a eonclusion, was, however, & 
step so repugnant to probity, that he could not be pre- 
vailed on to adopt it.. He therefore, in a solemn man- 

ner, 


eotland. ner, ratified them in the abbey-church of Holyrood- 
—-—— house, and commanded the great seal of Scotland to be 
; 4 affixed tothem. The same day he went to St Andrew’s, 
fasthe and issued a mandate to the cardinal, requiring him to 
aties of return to his atlegiance. To this the prelate refused to 
ityand pay any attention, or to move front his castle; on which 
| i Em _ the regent denounced him asa rebel, and threatened 
i «(tO compel him to submission by military force. But 
in a few days after, the pusillanimous regent meeting 
with Beaton, forsook the interest of Henry VIII. and 
embraced that of the queen dowager and of France. 
Being in haste also to reconcile himself to the church 
ire. 0! Rome. he renounced publicly, at Stirling, the opi- 
mees thenions of the rcfornied, and received absolution from 
otestant the hands of the cardinal. 
fore. By this mean-spirited conduct the regent exposed 
himself to universal contempt, while Cardinal Beaton 
usurped the whole authority. The Earl of Lenox, 
finding that he had no hopes of success in his suit to the 
queen-dowager, engaged in negociations with Henry, 
to place himself at the head of the Scottish lords who 
were in the English mterest, and to assert the cause of 
the reformation. The consequence of all this wasa 
“rupture with England. Henry not only delayed to 
ratify the treaties on his part, but ordered all the Scot- 
tish ships in the harbours of England to be taken and 
confiscated. This violent proceeding inflamed the na- 
tional disgusts against the English alliance ; and thie 
party of the cardinal and queen-dowager thus obtained 
an increase of popularity. Jlenry himself, however, 
was so much accustomed to acts of outrage and vio- 
lence, that he seemed to think the step he had just now 
taken a matter of no moment; and therefore he de- 
manded that the hostages, in terms of the treaty of 
marriage, should still be delivered up to him. But the 
cardinal and regent informed his ambassador, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, that from their own authority they could not 
command any of the nobles to be committed to him 
as hostages; and that the offensive strain of behaviour 
assumed by the English monarch might have altered the 
sentiments of the Scottish parliament with regard to a 
measure of such importance. After much altercation, 
g, the conferences were broken off; and as the lords who 
were relcased from captivity had promised to return 
prisoners to England, it now remained with them to 
fulfil their engagements. None of them, however, had 
the courage to do so, except the ear] of Cassilis ; and 
Henry, being struck with his punctilious sense of ho- 
nour, dismissed hin loaded with presents. 

Cardinal Beaton being thus in possession of power, 
took measures to secure it. The solemnity of the co- 
ronation of the young queen was celebrated at Stirling. 
A council was chosen to direct and assist the regent in 
the greater affairs of state, and at the head of this was 
the queen-dowager. John Hainilton, the abbot of 
Paisley, who had acquired an ascendency over the re- 
gent, was also promoted to the privy seal, and made 
treasurer of the kingdom; and Cardinal beaton, upon 
the request of the regent and the three estates, accept- 
ed the office of lord high chancellor. 

After the flatterics and the hopes with which the 
rdina) earl of Lenox had been amused, the cardinal had rea- 
‘atonand son to dread the utmost warmth of his resentment. He 
| carl of had, therefore, written to Francis I. giving a detail of 
nx the critical situation of affairs in Scotland, and intreat- 
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ing him to recal to France the earl of Lenox, who was Scctland, 
now interested to oppose the influence and operations of “vw” 
the queen-dowager. But the indignation with which 
the treachery of the cardinal had inflamed the earl of — ,,, 
Lenox, precipitated him into immediate action, and Hostil'ties 
defeated the intention of this artifice. In the hostile committed 
situation of his mind towards Scotland, an opportunity PY the lat 
of commencing hostilities had presented itself. Five ws 
ships liad arrived in the Clyde from Vrance, loaded 
with warlike stores, and having on board the patriarch 
of Venice, Peter Contarer: legate from Paul III, with 
La Brosse, and James Mesnaige. ambassadors from 
France ; and 30,000 crowns, which were to be employ- 
ed in strengthening the French faction, and to be dis- 
tributed by the queen-dowager and the cardinal. Pre- 
vailing with the commanders of these vessels, who cons 
ceived him to be the firm friend of their monarch, he 
secured this money for his own use, and deposited the 
military stores in his castle of Dumbarton, under the 
care of George Stirling the deputy-governor, who at 
that time was entirely in his interests. 

' By the successful application of this wealth, the earl 
of Lenox called forth the full exertion of his party in 
levying a formidable army, with which he threatened 
the destruction of the regent and the cardinal, offering 
them battle in the fields between Leith and Edinburgh. — 5, 
The regent, not being in a condition to accept the Lennox 
challenge of his rival, had recourse to negociation. Car- suffers 
dinal Beaton and the earl of Huntly proposed terms ——- ~~ 
amity, and exerted themselves with so much address, bi tie 
that the earl of Lenox, losing the opportunity of chas- enemies, 
tising his enemies, consented to an accommodation, and 
again indulged the hope of obtaining the queen-dowager 
in marriage. His army was dismissed, and he threw 
himself at the feet of his mistress, by whom he was, in 
appearance, favourably received: but many of his friends 
were seduced from him under different pretences; and 
at last, apprehending his total ruin from some secret 
enterprise, he fled to Glasgow, and fortified himselrin 57 
that city. The regent, collecting an army, marched and is 
against him; and having defeated his friend the easl of obliged te 
Glencairn in a bloody encounter, was able to reduce” 
the place of strength in which he confided. In this ebb 
of luis fortune, the earl of Lenox had no hope but from 
England. 

The revolution produced in the political state of Scot- 

land by the arts of Cardinal Beaton, while it defeated 
the intrigues of Henry VIII, pointed all its strength 
against the progress of the reformation. After abandon- 
ing his old friends, the regent, in connexion with the 
cardinal, was ambitious to undo all the services he had 579 
rendered to them. The threc estates annulled the trea- Alliance 
ties of amity and marriage, and empowered commiission- with 
ers to conclude an alliance with Trance. ‘The regent 0 Tance 2 
discharazed the two preachers Guiilame and Rough, Aa 
whom he had invited to impugn the doctrines of tlie Protestants 
church. He drove back into England many pious per- persecuted. 
sons, whose zeal had brought them to Scotland, toexplain 
and advance the new opinions. He caressed with parti- 
cular respect the legate whom the pepe had sent to dis- 
courage the marriage of the young quecn with the prince 
of Waics, and to promise his assistance against the en- 
terpriscs of Henry VIII. He procured an act of parlia- 
nient to be passed for the persecution of hereti¢s, and, 
on the foundation of this authority, the most rigorous 
4R2 proceedings 
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Scotland. proceedings were concerted against the reformed; when 
=v’ the arnis of England, rousing the apprehensions of the 
nation, gave the fullest employment to the regent and 
his counsellors. | 


520 
Lenox en- In the rage and anguish of disappomted ambition, 
gages in the earl of Lenox niade an offer to assist the views of 
the eng. : . : 
lish ine the king of England; who, treating him as an ally, 
terest. engaged, in the event of success, to give him in mar- 
riage his niece the lady Margaret Douglas, and to in- 
vest him with the regency of Scotland. To establish 
the reformation in Scotland, to acquire the superiority 
over it to Henry VILE, and to efiectuate the marriage 
of the prince of Wales with the queen of Scots, were 
521. the great objects of their confederacy. 
An ing- — Henry, though engaged in a war with France, which 
ee’, ,_ required all his military force, could not resist the ear- 
en liest opportunity in his power to execute his vengeance 


An, 1544, against Scotland. Edward Seymour, earl of Hartford, 
was appointed to command 10,000 men; who were 
embarked at Tinmouth, on board a fleet of 200 ships, 
under the eommand of Sir John Dudleylord Lisle. This 
army was landed without opposition near Leith; and 
the earl of Hartford made it known to Sir Adam Ot- 
terburn, the provost of Edinburgh, that his commission 
empowered him to lay the country waste and desolate, 
unless the regent should deliver up the young queen to 
the king of England. It was answered, that every ex- 
tremity of distress would be endured, before the Scot- 

529 ‘tish nation would submit to so ignominious a demand. 

Who com- Six thousand horse from Berwick, under the lord Evers, 

mit cruel pow joined the earl of Hartford. Leith and Edinburgh, 

«ee after a feeble resistance, yielded to the English com- 

then sud- mander; who abandoned them to pillage, and then set 

denly re- them on fire. A cruel! devastation ensued in the. sur- 

_— rounding villages and country, and an immense booty 
was conveyed on board the English fleet. But, while 
an extreme terror was everywhere excited, the earl of 
Hartford reimbarked a part of his troops, and ordered 
the remainder to march with expedition to the frontiers 
of England. 

The regent, assisted by Cardinal Beaton and the earls 
of Huntly, Argyle, Bothwell, and Murray, was active, 
in the mean time, to collect an army, and to provide 
for the security of the kingdom. He felt, therefore, 
the greatest surprise on being relieved so unexpectedly 
from the most imminent danger; and an expedition, 
conducted with so little discernment, did not advance 
the measures of Henry VIE. To accomplish the 
marriage of the young queen with the prince of Wales, 
to possess himself of her person, or to achieve a con- 
quest over Scotland, were all circumstauces apparently 
within the reach of the English commander : and yet, 
in the moment of victory, he neglected to prosecute his 
advantages ; and having inflamed the animosities of the 
Scottish nation, by a display of the passions and cruelty 
of his master, left them to recover from their disaster, 
and to improve in their resources. 

The earl of Lenox, taking the opportunity of the 

595  Uingiish fleet, went to consult with Henry VIII. on 
MM success the desperate state of his affairs. He renewed his en- 
. pee gagements with this monarch; and received in mar- 

' ringe the lady Margaret Douglas, with possessions in 
England. Soon after, he arrived in the frith of Clyde, 
with 18 ships and 600 soldiers, that he might secure 
the castle of Dumbarton, and employ himself in plun- 
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dering and devastation. But George Stirling, to whom Scotland 

the castle was intrusted, refused to surrender it; and === 

even obliged him to reimbark his troops. After en- 

gaging in a few petty incursions and skirmishes, he re- 

turned to England. 594 
In this year Henry consented to a truce; and Scot- A truce 

land, after having suffered the miseries of war, was sub- concluded 

: — 7 : . with Eng. 

jected to the horrors of persecution. The regent hadj43 

procured an act of parliament for the persecution of 

the reformed; and the cardinal, to draw to himself an 

additional splendour and power, had obtained from the 

pope the dignity of legate a datere. A visitation of his 

own diocese appeared to him the most proper method 

of commencing the proposed extirpation of heresy; and 

he carried with him in his tram the regent, and many 

persons of distinction, to assist in lis judicatories, and 

to share in his disgrace. 595 
In the town of Perth many persons were accused and Manyerue 

condemned. The most trifling offences were regarded C*ecutton: 

as atroeious crimes, and made the subjects of prosecu- CF relieio, 

tion and punishment. Robert Lainb was hanged for F 

affirming that the invocation of saints had no merit to 

save. William Anderson, James Reynolds, and James 

Finlayson, suffered the same death, for having abused 

an image of St Francis, by putting horns upon his head. 

James Hunter, having associated with them, was found 

equally guilty, and punished in the same manner. He- 

len Stirke, having refused, when in labour, to invoke 

the asssistance of the Virgin, was drowned in a pool of 

water. Many of the burgesses of Perth being suspect- 

ed of heresy, were sent into banishment ; and the lord 

tuthven, the provost, was upon the same account dis- 

missed from office. 526 
The cardinal was strenuous in persecuting heresy in ia 

other parts of his diocese. 


But the discontents and wjshart. 
clamour attending the executions of men of inferior sta- 
tion were now lost in the fame of the martyrdom of 
George Wishart; a person who, while he was respec- 
table by his birth, was highly eminent from the opi- 
nion entertained of his capacity and endowments. The 
historians of the Protestant persuasion have spoken of 
this reformer in terms of the highest admiration. They 
extol his learning as extensive, insist on the extreme 
candour of his disposition, and ascribe to him the utmost 
purity of morals. But while the strain of their pane- 
gyric is exposed to suspicion from its excess, they have 
ventured to impute to him the spirit of prophecy; so 
that we must necessarily receive their eulogiums with 
some abatement. It may be sufficient to affirm, that 
Mr Wishart was the most eminent preacher who had 
hitherto appeared in Scotland. His mind was certainly 
cultivated by reflection and study, and he was amply 
possessed of those abilities and qualifications which 
awaken and agitate the passions of the people. His 
ministry had been attended with the most flattering suc-. 
cess; and his courage in encountering danger grew with 
his reputation. The day before he was apprehended, 
he said to John Knox, who attended him, ‘“ I am 
weary of the world, since I perceive that men are weary 
of God.” He had already reconciled himself to that 
terrible death which awaited him. He was.found in. 
the house of Cockburn of Ormiston, in -East Lothian ;. 
who refusing to deliver him to the servants of the re- 
gent, the earl of Bothwell, the sheriff of the county, 
required that he should be intrusted to his care, and 
| promised. 
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Wishart. He swore, that he was actuated by no hopes Scotland. 


land. promised that no injury should be done to him. But 
of his riches, no dread of his power, and no hatred to ——~v——=~" 


~—— the authority of the regent and his eounsellors obliged 


the earl to surrender his charge. He was conveyed to 
the cardinal’s eastle at St Andrew’s, and his trial was 
eondueted with precipitation. The cardinal and the 
clergy proceeding in it without the concurrence of the 
secular power, adjudged him to be burnt alive. In the 
circumstanees of his exeeution there appears a deliberate 
nd most barbarous erue!ity. When led out to the 
stake, he was met by priests, who, mocking his condi- 
tion, ealled upon him to pray to the Virgin, that she 
might intercede with her Son for mercy to him. “ For- 
bear to tenipt me, my brethren,” was his mild reply. 
A black coat of linen was put upon him by one execu- 
tioner, and bags cf gun-powder were fastened to his 
body by another. Some picees of ordnanee were point- 
ed to the place of execution. He spoke to the specta- 
tors, intreating thein to remember that he was to die for 
the true gospel of Christ. Fire was communicated to 
the faggots. From a baleony in a tower of his castle, 
whieh was hung with tapestry, the cardinal and the pre- 
lates, reelining upon rieh eushions, beheld the inhuinan 
scene. ‘This insolent triumph, more than all his afflic- 
tions, affected the magnanimity of the sufferer. He ex- 
claimed, that the enemy, who so proudly solaeed him- 
self, would perish in a few days, and be exposed igno- 
miniously in the place whieh he now oecupied. 
Cardinal Beaton took a pleasure in receiving the 
congratulations of the clergy upon a deed, whieh, it 
was thought, would fill the enemies of the ehurch with 
terror. But the indignation of the people was more 
exeited than their fears. All ranks of men were dis- 
gusted at an exereise of power which despised every 
boundary of moderation and justiee. The prediction 
of Mr Wishart, suggested by the general odium whieh 
attended the cardinal, was considered by the diseiples 
of this martyr as the effusion of a prophet; and per- 
haps gave occasion to the assassination that followed. 
Their complaints were attended to by Norman Lesly, 
the eldest son of the earl of Rothes. whom the eardinal 
had treated with indignity, though he had profited by 
his services. He consented to be their leader. The 
cardinal was in the castle of St Andrew’s, whieh he was 
fortifying after the strongest fashion of that age. The 
conspirators, at different times, early in the morning, 
entered it. The gates were secured ; and appointing a 
euard, that no intimation of their proceedings might be 
carried to the cardinal, they dismissed from the castle all 
his workmen separately, to the number of 100, and all 
his domestics, who amounted to not fewer than 50 
ersons. The eldest son of the earl of Arran, whom 
he kept as an hostage for his father’s behaviour, was 
alone detained by them. The prelate, alarmed with 
their noise, looked from his window, and was informed 
that his castle was taken by Norman Lesly. It was in 
vain that he endeavoured to secure the door of his 
chaniber by bolts and chests. The conspirators brought 
fire, and were ready to apply it, when, admitting them 
into his presence, he implored their mercy. ‘Two of 
them struck him hastily with their swords. But James 
Melvil, rebuking their passion, told them, that this work 
and judgment of God, though secret, ought to be done 
with gravity. He reminded the cardinal, in general 
terms, of the enormity of his sins, and reproached him 


in a more particular manner with the death of. Mr. 


his person, but that he was moved to accomplish his 
destructien, by the obstinaey and zeal manifested by 
him against Christ Jesus and his holy gospel. Wait-. 
ing for no answer to his harangue, he thrust the car- 
dinal three times through the body with his dagger, 
on the 29th of May 1546. 

The rumour that the eastle was taken giving an alarm. 
to the inhabitants of St Andrew’s, they came in crowds 
to gratify their curiosity, and to offer their assistance, 
according to the sentiments they entertained. The 
adherents and dependants of the cardinal were clamor- 
ous to see him ; and the eonspirators, carrying his dead 
body to the very place from whieh he had beheld the 
sufferings of Mr Wishart, exposed it to their view. 
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The truee, in the mean time, which had been con- Treaty of 
cluded with England was frequently interrupted ; but peace be- 


no memorable battles were fought. Mutual depreda- 


tween Eng. 
lan 


tions kept alive the hostile spirit of the two kingdoms ; PFrance,and: 
and while the regent was making military preparations, Scotland. 


which gave the promise of important events, a treaty of 
peace was concluded between England and France, in 
which Franeis I. took care to comprehend the Scottish 
nation. In this treaty it was stipulated by Henry, that 
he was not to wage war against Scotland, unless he 
should be provoked by new and just causes of hostility. 

Put the murderers of Cardinal Beaton, apprehensive 
of their safety, had despatched messengers into Eing- 
land, with applications to Henry for assistance ; and 
being joined by more than 120 of their friends, they 
took the resolution of keeping the castle, and of de- 
fending themselves. Henry, notwithstanding his treaty 
with France, resolved to embrace this opportunity of 
augmenting the disturbanees of Scotland. He hasten- 
ed to colleet troops ; and the regent and his counsel-. 
lors pressed France for supplies in men, money, mi- 
litary stores, and artillery. 

The high plaees whieh the cardinal 
filled up immediately upon his death. 
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occupied were Proceed~ 


John Hamilton !854gainsé 
the mur- 


abbot of Paisley, was elected archbishop of St Andrew's, qerers of. 
and George earl of Huntly was promoted to be chan- the cardi« 
cellor. By these officers the regent was urged to pro-nai. 


ceed with vigour against the conspirators; and it was a 
matter of the greatest.anxiety to him to recover his 
eldest son, whom they detained in custody. ‘The elergy 
had, in the most solemn manner, pronounced them to 
be accursed ; and agreed to furnish, for four months, a. 
monthly subsidy of 3000/. to defray the expense ef re- 
ducing them to obedience. The queen-dowager and. 
the French faction were, at. the same time, eager to. 
concur in avenging the assassination of aman to whose 
counsels and services they were so greatly indebted.— 
And that no dangerous use might be made of the 
eldest son of the earl of Arran, who, after his father, 
was the heir of the monarehy, an aet of parliament 
was passed, exeluding him from his birthright while - 
he remained in the possession of the enemies of his . 
country, and substituting his brothers: in his plaee, 
according’ to their seniority. 
Henry suggested the necessity of this expedient; and . 
in its meaning and tendeney may be remarked the. 
spirit and greatness of a free people. 


A powertul army laid siege to the castle of St An- Cas 


The dark politics of © 
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drew’s, and continued thei: operations during four th 
esleged. . 
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montis ; but no success attended the assailants. The 
fortifications were strong ; and a communication with 
the besieged was open by sea to the king of England, 
who supplied them with arms and provisions. The gar- 
rison received his pay, andthe principal conspirators had 
pensions from him. In return for his generosity, they 
engaged to promote the marriage of his son with the 
young queen; to advance the reformation; and to keep 
an custody the eldest son of the regent. Negociation 
succeedcd to hostility; andasthe regent expected assist- 
ance from France. and the conspirators had the prospect 
of support from an English army, both parties were dis- 
posed to gain time. <A treaty was entered into, in 
which the regent engaged to procure from Rome an ab- 
solution to the conspirators, and to obtain to them from 
the three estatesan exemptionfrom prosecutions of every 
kind. On the part of the besieged, it was stipulated, 
that when these conditions should be fulfilled, the castle 


551 Should be surrendered, and the regent’s son delivered up 
Death of to him. In the mean time Henry VIII. died; and, a 
‘Hen. VITL. ; 
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. John Knox entered the castle and jomed them. 


begins to 
distinguish 
himself: 
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few weeks after, Francis I. also paid the debt of nature. 
But the former, before his death, had recommended 
the prosecution of the Sccttish war; and Henry II. the 
successor of Francis, was eager to show his attention 
to the ancient ally of his nation. When the absolution 
arrived from Rome, the conspirators refused to consider 
it as valid ; and an expression used by the pope, imply- 
ing an absurdity, furnished an apology for their con- 
duct. They knew that the counsellors of Edward VI. 
were making vigorous pteparations to invade Scotland ; 
they were confident of their present ability to defend 
themselves ; and the advocates for the reformation en- 
couraged them with hopes and with flattery. 

The favourers of the reformation. in the mean time, 
adopting the intalerant maxims of the Roman Catholics, 
were highly pleased with the assassination of Beaton; 
and many of them congratulated the conspirators on 
what they called the godly deed and enterprise. Julia 
Rough, who had formerly been chaplain to the regent, 
At this time also 
John Kuox began to distinguish himself, both by his 
success in argument and the unhounded freedom of his 
his discourse; while the Roman clergy, everywhere 
defeated and ashamed, implored the assistance of the 
regent and his council, who assured them that the laws 
against herctics should be rigidly put in execution. 

In the mean time the castle of St Andrew’s being 
invested by a fleet of 16 sail under Admiral Strozzi 
from Franve, was obliged to capitnlate. Honourable 
couditions were granted to the conspirators ; bat after 
being canveyed to France, they were cruelly used, 
from the hatred entertained by the Catholics against 
the Protestants. Many were confined in prisons ; and 
others, among whom, says Dr Stuart, was John Knax, 
were sent to the galleys. ‘The castle itself was nearly 
rased to the ground. 

The same year (1547), Scotland was invaded by an 
Engiish army under the duke of Somersct. who had 
been chosen protector of England during the minority 
of Edward VI. The design of this invasion was to 
oblige the Scots to comply with the scheme of Henry 
VILL. and conclude a marriage between Edward and 
the young queen of Scotland. The English army con- 
sisted of 18,000 men; besides whieh the protector had 

# fleet of 60 sail, one half of which were ships of war, 


guments, and so clearly showed the benefits which would 


and the others consisted of vessels laden with provisions 
and military stores. On the other hand, the regent op- 
posed him with an army of 40,000 men. Betore the 
commencement of hostilities, however, the duke of So- 
merset addressed aletter or manifesto to the government, 
in which he pressed tlfe marriage with such powerful ar- 
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result from it to both nations, that the regent and his 
party, who were averse to peace, thought proper to 
suppress it, and to circulate a report that the English 
had come to force away the queen, and to reduce the 
kingdom to a state of dependence on him. All hopes 
of an accommodation being thus removed, the English 
army advanced to give battle to the Scots. They found 
the latter posted in the most advantageous situation, 
around the villages of Musselburgh, Inveresk, and 
Monckton; so that he could not force them to an ac- 
tion, at the same time that he found himself in danger 
of having his communication with his ships cut of, which 
would have totally deprived his army of the means of 
subsistence. In this dangerous situation he had again 
recourse to negociation, and offered terms stil] more fa- 
vourable than before. He now declared himself ready 
to retire into England, and to make aniple compensa- 
tion tor the injuries committed by his army, if the Scot- 
tish government would promise that the queen should 
not be contracted to a foreign prince, but should be kept 
at home till she was of age to choose a husband for her- 
sclf, with the consent of the nobility. These concessions 
increased the coufidence of the regent so much, that, 
without taking advantage of the strength of his situa- 
tion, he resolved to come to a general engagement.— 3 
The protector moved towards Pinkey, a gent!comaa’s paulo of 
house to the castward of Mussciburgh ; and the regent Pinkey, | 
conceiving that he meant to take refuge in his fleet, left Septeml] 
the strong positian in which he was encamped. He —_* ‘ 
commanded his army to pass the river isk, and to ap- 
proach the Engtish forces, which were posted on the 
middle of Faside-hill. The earl of Angus led the van ; 
the main body marched under the regent ; aad the earl 
of Huntly commanded in the rear. It was the regent’s 
intention to seize the top of the hill. The Lord Gray, 
to defeat this purpose, charged the earl of Angus, at 
the head of the Iinglish cavalry. They were received 
on the pots of the Scottish spears, which were longer 
than the lances of the English horsemen, and put to 
flight. ‘The earl of Warwick, more successful with his 
body of infantry, advaneed to the attack. The ordnance 
from the fleet assisted his operations: and a brisk fire 
from the English artillery, which was planted on a ris- 
ing ground, contributed still more to intimidate the 
Scottish soldiery.—The remaining troops under the 
protector were moving slowly, and in the best order, 
to shure in the engagement. ‘The earl of Angus was 
not well supported by the regent and the earl of 
Huntly. A panic spread through the Scottish army. 
It fled in different directions, presenting a scene of 
the greatest havock and confusion. Few perished in 
the fight; buat the pursuit cantinuing in one direetion 
to Edinburgh, and in another to Dalkeith, with the gs.) 
utmost fury, a prodigious slaughter ensued. The loss The seoh 
of the conquerors did not amount to 500 men; butdefeated 
10,000 soldiers perished on the side of the vanquished. Wi) i 
A multitude of prisoners were taken ; and among these*? 
the eari of Huntly, the lord high chancellor. 
Amidst ’ 


| 


land. Amidst the consternation of this decisive victory, the 
re—= duke of Somersct had a fuil opportunity of effecting the 
marriage and union projected by Henry VIII. and on 
the subject of which sueh anxiety was entertained by 
the English nation. But the eabals of his enemies 
threatening his destruction at ome, he yielded to the 
necessities of his private ambiticn, and marched back 
into England. He took preceutions, however, to se- 
. cure an entry into Scotland, both by sea and land. A 
isto garrison of 200 mien was placed in the isle of St Colum- 
ad. bain the Forth, and two ships of war were left as a fur- 
ther guard. A garrison was also stationed in the castle 
of Broughty, situated in the mouth of the Tay. When 
he passed through the Merse and Teviotdale, the Iead- 
ing men of these counties repaired to him; and taking 
an oath of allegiance to King Edward, surrendered 
their plaees of strength. Some of these he demolish- 
ed, and to others he added new fortifications. Hume 
castle was garrisoned with 200 men, and intrusted to 
Sir Edward Dudley ; and $00 soldiers were posted 
with 200 pioneers, in the eastle of Roxburgh, under 
the eommand of Sir Ralph Bulmer. 

The only resource of the regent now was the hope 
of assistance from France. ‘The young qucen was 
lodged in the castle of Dumbarton, under the care. of 
the lords Erskine and Livingstone ; and ambassadors 

3 were sent to Henry II. of France, acquainting him with 
the disaster at Pinkey, and imploring his assistance. 
es The regent had sought permission from the protector 
», [0 treat of peace, and the earl of Warwick was ap- 
1548, pointed to wait for them at Berwiek; but none were 
ever sent on the part of Seotland. It was not long, 
therefore, before hostilities reeommenced by the Eng- 
lish. Lord Gray led an army into Seotland, fortified 
the town of Haddington, took the eastles of Yester 
and Dalkeith, and laid waste the Merse, and the coun- 
ties of East and Mid Lothian. On the other hand, in 
June 1548, Monsieur de Desse, a French officer of 
great reputation, landed at Leith with 6000 soldiers, 
and a formidable train of artillery. 

In the mean tinie, the regent was in disgrace on ac- 


being disposed to supersede his authority, attempted to 
improve this eireumstance to her own advantage. As 
she perceived that her power and interest could be best 
supported by Franee, she resolved to enter into the 
strictest alliance with that kingdom. It had been pro- 
posed that the dauphin of France should marry the 
queen of Scotiand; and this proposal now met with 
many partisans, the hostilities of the Engish having 
lost a great number of friends to the eause of that eoun- 
try. Itwas resolved to send the queen immediately to 
Franee, which would remove the cause of the present 
eontentions, and her subsequent marriage with the dau- 
phin would in the fullest manner cement the friendship 
betwixt the two nations. The French government also 
entered deeply into the scheme; and, in order to pro- 
mote it, made presents of great value to many of the 
Scottish nobility. The regent himself was gained over 
}: by a pension of 12,000 livres, and the title of duke of 
2 Chatelherault. Mousieur de Villegagnon, who com- 
manded four galleys in the harbour of Leith, making a 
feint as if he intended to procecd instantly to Franee, 
tacked about to the north, and, sailing round the isles, 
received the queen at. Dumbarton ; whence he convey- 
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eount of the disaster at Pinkey; and the queen-dowager’ 


ed her to France, and delivered her to her uncles the Scetlind. 
prinees of Lorraine, in the month of July 1548. | 

These transactions did not put an end to the military 
Operations. The siege of Haddington had been un- 
dertaken as soon as the French auxiliaries arrived, and 
was now conducted with vigour. To reinforee the gar- 
rison, 1500 horse advaneed from Berwick ; but an am- 
buseade being laid for them, they were intercepted. and * a 
almost totally destroyed. Another body of Englishy 57.0.) 
troops, however, which amounted only to 300 persons, wiih seve-- 
was more successful. Eluding the vigilance of the Scots ral checkss. 
and the Freneh, they were able to enter Haddington, 
and to supply the besieged with ammunition and provi- 
sions. The lord Seymour, high-admiral of England, 
made a deseent upon Fife with 1200 men, and some 
pieces of artillery; but was driven back to his ships with 
great slaughter by James Stuart, natural brother to 
the young queen, who opposed him at the head of the 
militia of the eounty. A seeond deseent was made by 
him at Mentrose; but being equally unsuccessful there, 
lic was obliged to leave Scotland without performing 
any important or memorable achievement. 

Having collected an army of 17,000 men, and add- 
ing to it 3000 German Protestants, the protector put 
it under the direetion of the earl of Shrewsbury. Om 
the approach of the English, Desse, though he had been 
reinforeed with 15,000 Scots, thought it more prudent 
to retreat than to hazard a battle. He raised the siege nay 
of Haddington, and marched to Edinburgh. The ear! Quarrels 
of Shrewsbury did not follow him to force an engage- between 
ment: jealousies had arisen between the Scots and the the Scots 
TFreneh. The insolence and vanity of the latter, en- 
eovraged by their superior skill in military affairs, had 
offended the quick and impatient spirit of the former. 
The {retfulness of the Scots was augniented by the ca- 
lamitics inseparable from war; and after the eonvey- 
ance of the young queen to Franee, the effieacious and 
peculiar advantage conferred on that kingdom by this 
transaction was fully understood, and appeared to them: 
to be highly disgraceful and impolitic. In this state 
of their minds, Desse did not find at Edinburgh the: 
reecption which he expeeted. The quartering of his: 
soldiers produced disputes, which ended in an insur- 
reetion of tie inhabitants. The French fired-upon the- 
citizens. Several persons of distinction fell, and among 
these were the provost of Edinburgh and his son. The 
national diseontents and inquietudes were driven, by 
this event, to the most dangerous extremity; and Desge, . 
who was a man of ability, thought of giving employ- 
ment to his troops, and of flattering the people by the: 
splendour of some martial exploit. 

The earl of Shrewsbury, after supplying Hadding- Unsuccess- 
ton with troops, provisions, and military stores, retire cm 
with his army into England. Its garrison, in the en- gin ctom 
joyment of security, and unsuspicious of danger, night. 
be surprised and overpowered. Marching inthe night, 
Desse reached this important post; and destroying a 
fort of observation, prepared to storm the main gates of 
the city, when the garrison took the alarm. A Preach 

eserter pointing a double cannon against the thickest 
ranks of the assailants, the shot was incredibly destrue- 
tive, and threw them into confusion. In the he:gat ef 
their consternation, a vigorous sally was made by the 
besieged. Desse renewed the assault In the morn) 
ancdwas again discomfited. He now turaca b 
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Scotland. against Broughty castle; and, though unable to reduce 


it, he recovered the neighbouring town of Dundee, © 


545° which had fallen into thepossession of the enemy. Hume 
Desse the 


French ge- castle was retaken by stratagem. Desse entered Jed- 

neral gains burgh, and put its garrison to the sword. Encouraged 

some ad- by this success, he ravaged the English borders in dif- 

vantages. ferent incursions, and obtained several petty victories. 
Leith, which from a small village had now grown into 
a town, was fortified by him; and the island of Inch- 
keith nearly opposite to that harbour, being occupied 
by English troops, he undertook to expel them, and 
made them prisoners after a brisk encounter. 

His aetivity and valour could not, however, compose 
the discontents of the Scottish nation ; and the queen- 
dowager having written to Henry IT. to recal him, he 
was succeeded in hiscommand by Monsieur de Thermes, 
who was accompanied into Scotland by Monluc bishop 
of Valence, a person highly esteemed for his address 
and ability. This ecclesiastic was intended to supply 
the loss of Cardinal Beaton, and to discharge the office 
of lord high chaneellor of Scotland. But the jealousies 
of the nation increasing, and the queen-dowager herself 
suspecting his ambition and turbulence, he did not at- 
tain to this dignity, and soon returned to his own coun- 

i 4 the 

Further De Thermes brought with him from France a rein- 
successes of forcement of 1000 foot, 2000 horse, and 100 men-at- 
the French. arms. He erected a fort at Aberlady, to distress the 
garrison cf Haddington, and to intercept its supplies of 
provisions. At Coldingham he cut in pieces a troop of 
Spaniards in the English pay. Fast-castle was regained 

by surprise. Distractions in the English court did not 

permit the protector to act vigorously in the war. The 

earl of Warwick was diverted from marehing an army 

into Seotland. An infectious distemper had broken out 

in the garrison at Haddington; and an apprehension 
prevailed, that it could not hold out for a considerable 

time againstthe Scots. Theearlof Rutland, therefore, 

with a body of troops, entered the town; and after set- 

ting it on fire, conducted the garrison and artillery to 
Berwick. The regent now in possession of Hadding- 

ton, was solicitous to recover the other places which 

were yet in the power of the English. De Thermes 

545 laid siege to Broughty castle, and took it. He then be- 
Peace con- sieged Lawder; and the garrison was about to surren- 


cluded. der at discretion, when the news arrived that a peace 
An. 1550. 
was concluded between France, England, and Scot- 
land. 

By this treaty the king of France obtained the resti- 
tution of Boulogne and its dependencies, which had 
been taken from him by the king of England, and for 
which he paid 400,000 crowns. No opposition was 
to be given to the marriage of the queen of Scotland 
with the dauphin: the fortresses of Lawder and Dou- 
glas were to be restored to the Scots, and the English 

546 wereto destroy thecastles of Roxburgh and Eyemouth. 
The queen- 4 fter the ratification of these articles,the queen-dowager 
dowager ae , 
goesto embarked with Leon Strozzi for France, attended by 


France,and many of the nobility. Having arrived there, she com- 
schcmes a- municated to the king her design of assuming the go- 
— verment of Scotland, and he promised to assist her to 
"the uttost of his power. But the jealousy which pre- 
vailed between the Scots and Freneh rendered the ac- 
complishient of this design very difficult. To remove 

the rcgent byar act of power might altogether endanger 
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the scheme; but it might be possible to persuade him Seotlan 

voluntarily to resign his office. For this purpose in- "ys 

trigues were immediately commenced; and indeed the 

regent himself contributed to promote their schemes by 

his violent persecution of the reformed. The peace was 

scarcely proclaimed, when he provoked the public re- 

sentment by an act of sanguinary insolence. Adam Adamw; 

Wallace, a man of simple manners, but of great zeal lace suff 

for the reformation, was accused of heresy, and brought ° a¢cou 

to trial in the chureh of the Blaek Friars at Edinburgh. ° = 

In the presence of the regent, the earls of Angus, Hunt- 

ly, Glencairn, and other persons of rank, he was char. 

ged with preaching without any authority of law, with 

baptizing one of his own children, and with denying 

the doetrine of purgatory ; and it was strenuously objec- 

ted to him, that he accounted prayers to the saints and 

the dead an useless superstition, thathehad pronounced 

the mass an idolatrous service, and that he had affirmed 

that the bread and wine in the sacrament of the altar, 

after the words of the conseeration, do not change their 

nature, but continue to be bread and wine. These of- 

fences were esteemed too terrible to admit of any par- 

don.—The earl of Glencairn alone protested against his 

punishment. The pious sufferer bore with resignation 

the contumelious insults of the clergy; and by his cou- 

rage and patience at the stake gave a sanction to the 

opinions which he had embraced. 548 
Other acts of atrocity and violence stained the admi- Other in 

nistration of the regent. In his own palace, William stances o 

Crichton,a man of family and reputation, was assassina- hie oe 

ted by the lord Semple. No attempt was made to ana 

punish the murderer. His daughter was the concubine tice, 

of the archbishop of St Andrew’s, and her tears and in- 

treaties were more powerful than justice. John Melvil, 

a person respectable by his birth and fortune, had writ- 

ten to an English gentleman, recommending to his care 

a friend who at that time was a captive in England. 

This letter contained no improper information in mat- 

ters of state, and no suspicion of any crime agaisst Mel- 

vil could be inferred from it. Yet the regent brought 

him to trial on a charge of high treason ; and, for an 

act of humanity and friendship, he was condemned to 

lose his head. The forfeited estate of Melvil, was given 

to David the youngest son of the regent. 549 
Amidst the pleasures and amusements of the French Schemes 
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scheme of ambition which she had projected. The earls 4°W2" 
of Huntly and Sutherland, Marischal and Cassilis, with 
the lord Maxwell, and other persons of eminence who 
hadaccompanied her to France, were gained over to her 
interests. Robert Carnegie of Kinnaird, David Panter 
bishop of Ross, and Gavin Hamilton commendator of 
Kilwinning, being also at this time in that kingdom, 
and having most weight with the regent, were treated 
with amost punetilious respect. Henry declared to 
them his earnest wish that thequeen-dowager might ac- 
quire the government of Scotland. In case the regent 
should consent to this measure, he expressed a firm in- 
tention that no detriment should happen to his conse- 
quence and affairs ; and he desired them to inform him, 
that he had already confirmed his title of duke of Cha- 
telherault, had advanced his son to be captain of the 
Seots gendarmes in Franee, and was ready to bestow 
other marks of favour on his family and relations. On 
this business, and with this message, Mr Carnegie was 

despatched 
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Scotiand. despatched to Scotland; and a few days after, he was 
—\— followed by the bishop of Ross. The bishop, who was 
a man of eloquence and authority, obtaincd, though 
with great difficulty, a promisc from the regent to re- 
sign his high office; and for this service he received, 
550 $s a recompcnse, an adbcy in Poitou. 
hereturns ‘Lhe queen-dowager, full of hope, now prepared to 
oScot- = return to Scotland, and in her way thither made use of 
_ 1551, 2 Safe-conduct obtained from Edward VI. by the king 
~~" of France. The English monarch, however, had not 
yet forgotten the beautiful queen of Scotland; and did 
not fail to urge his supcriority of claim to her over the 
dauphin. The queen-dowager did not seriously enter 
upon the business; but only in general terms complained 
of the hostilities committed by the English; and two 
days after this conversation, she proceeded towards 
Scotland, and was conducted by the earl of Bothwell, 
Lord Hume, and some other noblemen, to Edinburgh, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. She had not 
long returned to the capital, when the bad conduct of 
the regent afforded her an opportunity of exerting her 
influence and address to the advantage of her project. 
The regent having proposed a judicial circuit through 
the kingdom, under pretence of repressing crimes and 
551 disorders, molested the people by plunder and rapine. 
apacity Great fines were levied for offences pretended as well 
idin- as real; and the Protestants in particular seemed to 
stice of : valle . ; 
eregent, be the objects of his displeasure and severity. In his 
progress he was accompanied by the queen-dowager ; 
and as she affected to behave in a manner directly op- 
posite, the most disagreeable comparisons were made 
between her and the regent. The bishop of Ross, to 
whom he had promised to resign his office, did not fail 
to put him in mind of his engagements; but he had 
now altered his mind, and wished still to continue in 
power. His resolution, however, failed him on the first 
552 intimation of a parliamentary inquiry into the crrors of 
e resigns his administration. An agreement with the quecn- 
Soffice, dowager then took place ; and it was stipulated, that 
lich is - 
vento he should succeed to the throne upon the death of the 
equeen- queen without issue; that his son should enjoy the 
Wager. command of the gendarmes; that no inquiry should 
11,1554. be made into his expenditure of the royal treasures ; 
that no scrutiny into his government should take place; 
and that he should enjoy in the most ample manner 
his dutchy and his pension. These articles were ra- 
tified at an assembly of parliament, and the queen- 
dowager was formally invested with the regency. 
Mary of Lorraine, the new regent, though she had 
with great difficulty attained the summit of her wishes, 
553. seemed to be much less conversant with the arts of go- 
erenders vernment thanthoseofintriguc. Shewasscarcely settled 
rself un- in her new office when she rendered herself unpopular in 
paler. two respects; one by her too great attachment to France, 
and the other by her persecution of the reformed reli- 
gion. She was entirely guided by the councils of her 
brothers the Duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lor- 
raine; and paid by far too much attention to M. d’Oy- 
sel the French ambassador, whom they recommended to 
her as an able and faithful mimister. Several high of- 
Vou. XVILI. Part I. 
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fices were filled with Frenchmen, which excited in the Scotland. 

highest degree the resentment of the Scottish wait 

and the commonalty were instantly prejudiced against 

her by the partiality which she showed to the Papists. 

At first, however, she enacted many salutary laws ; 

and while she madc a progress through the southern 

provinces of the kingdoin to hold justiciary courts, she 

endeavoured to introduce order and law into the west- 

ern counties and isles; first by means of the carl of 

Huntly, and afterwards of the earls of Argyle and A- 

thole, to whom she granted commissions for this pur- 554 

pose with efiectual powers. In anothcr improvement, Attempts 

which the queen-regent attempted by the advice of her i” vain to 

French council, she found herself opposed by her own a . 

people. It was proposed that the possessions of every army. — 

proprietor of land in the kingdom should be valued 

and entered in registers ; and that a proportional pay- 

ment should be made by cach. The application of this 

fund was to maintain a regular and standing body of 

troops. This guard or army, it was urged, being at 

all times in readiness to march against an enemy, would 

protect effectually the frontiers; and there would no 

longer be any necessity for the nobles to be continu- 

ally in motion on every rumour of hostility or incur- 

sion from English invaders. No art, however, or ar- 

gument, could recommend these measures. A perpe- 

tual tax and a standing army were conceived to be the 

genuine characteristics of despotism. All ranks of men 

considered themselves insulted and abused; and 300 

tenants of the crown assembling at Edinburgh, and 

giving way to their indignation, sent their remonstran- 

ces to the queen-regent in such strong and expressive 

language, as induced her to abandon the scheme. Yet 

still the attempt which she had made left an impres- 

sion in the minds of the people. They suspected her 

to be a secret enemy to their government and liberties; 

and they were convinced that the king of France was 

engaging her in refinements and artifices, that he might 

reduce Scotland to a province of France. 555 
While an alarm about their civil rights was spread-John Knox 

ing itself among the people, the Protestants were rising courses 

daily in their spirit and in their hopes. John Knox, (p) (6 "0" 


' ers, 
whose courage had becn confirmed by misfortunes, and 


whose ralents had improved by exercise, was at this time 
making a progress through Scotland. The character- 
istic peculiarities of Popery were the favourite topics of 
his declamation and censure. Hc treated the mass, in 
particular, with the most sovereign contempt, represent- 
ing it as a remnant of idolatry. Many of the nobility 
and gentry afforded him countenance and protection. 
They invited him to preach at their houses, and they 
partook with him in the ordinances of religion after the 
reformed method. Religious societies and assembiies 
were publicly held, in defiance of the Papists; and ce- 
lebrated preachers were courted with assiduity and bribes 
to reside and officiate in particular districts and towns. 
The clergy cited Knox to appear before them at Edin- 
burgh, in the church of the Black-friars. On the ap- 
pointed day he presented himseif, with a numerous at- 
tendance of gentlemen, who were determined to cxert 

7 7e"s themselves 


(p) When he was sent to France (says Dr Stuart) with the conspirators against Cardinal Beaton, he was 
confined to the galleys ; but had obtained his liberty in the latter end of the year 1549. 
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Scotland.. themselves in his behalf. The priesthood did not choose 
Lamy tg proceed in his prosecution; and Knox, encourag- 
ed by this sympton: of their fear, took the resolution 
to explain and inculcate his doctrines repeatedly and 
openly in the capital of Scotland. In 1556, the earl 
556 of Glencairn allured the earl Marischal to hear the ex- 
Writes an hortations of this celebrated preacher; and they were 
offensive sq much affected with his reasonings and rhetoric, that 
mee they requested him to address the queen-regent upon 
regent. the subject of the reformation of religion. In compli- 
An.1556. ance with this request, he wrote a letter in very dis- 
agreeable terms; and the earl of Glencairn delivered 
it with his own hand, in the expectation that some ad- 
vantage might in this manner be obtained for thie re- 
formed. But the queen-regent was no less otfended 
with the freedom of the nobleman than of the preacher ; 
and, after perusing the paper, she gave it to James 
Beaton archbishop of Glasgow, with an expression of 

«57 disdain, “ Here, my lord, is a pasquil. ” 
Goes to Amidst these occupations, John Knox received an 
Geneva, invitation to take the charge of the English congre- 
andisournt sation at Geneva; which he accepted. The clergy 
pees” “Calied on him in his absence, to appear before them, 
condemned him to death as a heretic, and ordered 

553 him to be burned in efiigy. 

Progress of. This injurious treatment of John Knox did not in the 
the refor- Jeast obstruct the progress of the reformation. Deser- 
mation. tions were made from Popery in every town and vil- 
lage; and even many members of the church, both se- 
cular and regular, were forward to embrace the new 
principles, and to atone for their past mistakes by the 
most bitter railleries against the corruptions and the 
folly of the Romish faith. The priests were treated in 
all places with ridicule and contempt. The images, 
crucifixes, and relics, which served to rouse the decay- 
ing fervours of superstition, were taken from the chur- 
ches, and trampled under foot. The bishops implored 
the assistanceof thequeen-regent. Citations were given 
to the preachers to appear in their defence. They 
obeyed; but with such a formidable retinue, that it was 
with difficulty she was permitted to apologize for her 
conduct. James Chalmers of Gaitgirth, pressing for- 
ward from the crowd, thus addressed her: ** We vow 
to God, that the devices of the prelates shall not be car- 
ried into execution. We are oppressed to maintain 
them in their idleness. They seek to undo and murder 
our preachers and us; and we are determined to submit 
no longer to this wickedness.” The multitude, ap- 
plauding his speech, put their hands to their daggers. 

A trusty messenger was despatched to Geneva, in- 
viting John Knox to return to his own country. But 
in the infancy of their connexion, the Protestants be- 
ing apprehensive of one another, uncertain in their 
councils, or being deserted by persons upon whom 
they lad relied, it appeared to them that they lad 
adopted this measure without a due preparation ; and, 
by other despatches, Knox was requested to delay his 
journey for some time. 

To this zealous reformer their unsteadiness was a 
matter of serious affliction; and in the answer he trans- 
mitted to their letters, he rebuked tiiem with severity : 
but amidst this correction he intreated them not to faint 
under their purposes, from apprehensions of danger, 
which, he said, was to separate themselves from the fa- 
veur of God, and to provoke his vengeance. To par- 

3 : 


ticular persons he wrote other addresses; and to all of Scotland. 
them the greatest attention was paid. In 1557, a for- -—~—™ 
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mal bond of agreement, which qbtained the appellation ,,, 7 
. 1e first 
of the first covenant, was entered into, and all the more .ovenant. 
eminent persons who favoured the reformation were in- An. 1537. 
vited to subscribe it. The earls of Argyle, Glencairn, 
and Morton, with the lord Lorn, and John Erskine of 
Dun, led the way, by giving it the sanction of their 
names. All the subscribers to this deed, renouncing 
the superstitions and idolatry of the church of Rome, 
promised to apply continually their whole power and 
wealth, and even to give up their lives, to forward and 
establish the word of God. They distinguished the 
reformed, by calling them the Congregation of Christ; 
and by the opprobrious title of the Congregation of 
Satan, they peculiarized the favourers of Popery. 56 
After the leaders of the reformation had subscribed John Knox 
the first covenant, they addressed letters to John Knox, and Calvin 
urging in the strongest terms his return to Scotland ;i@Vied into 
ging in the strongest terms his return to Scotland §:/daud 
and, that their hopes of his assistance might not be dis- 
appointed, they sent an address to John Calvin, the 
celebrated reformer, begging him to jain his com- 
mands to their intreaties. The archbishop of St An- 
drew’s, who perceived the rising storm, was now in a 
difficult situation. A powerful combination threaten- 
ed ruin to the church ; and he had separated himself 
from the politics of the queen-regent. The zeal of 
the Roman Catholics pointed out strong measures to 
him; and his dispositions were pacific. ‘The clergy 
were offended with his remissness and neglect of duty. 
The reformers detested his looseness of principles, 
and were shocked with the dissolute depravity of his 
life and conversation. He resolved to try the force 
of address, and did not succeed. He then resolved 
to be severe, and was still more unsuccessful. 561 
The earl of Argyle was the most. powerful of the The arch- 
reformed leaders. ‘To allure him from his party, thebishop of 
archbishop of St Andrew’s employed the agency of * “_ 
Sir David Hamilton. But the kindness he. affected, tempts in 
and the advices he bestowed, were no compliment to vain to se- 
the understanding of this nobleman ; and his threats duce the 
were regarded with contempt. The reformers, in-®) © 
stead of losing their courage, felt a sentiment of exul-&~ 
tation and triumph; and the earl of Argyle happen- 
ing to die about this time, he not only maintained the 
new doctrines in his last moments, but intreated his 
son to seek for honour in promoting the public preach- 
ing of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and in the utter ruin 
of superstition and idolatry. 
It was determined bythe archbishop and the prelates, 
that this disappointment shouldbesucceededbythefuri- —g¢9 
ous persecution of the reformed. Walter Mill, a priest, Walter 
had neglected to officiate at the altar; and having been Mill exe- 
long under the suspicion of heresy, was carried to Sue 
Andrew’s, committed to prison, and accused before the religion. 
arclibishop and his suffragans. He wasinextremeold, — 
age; and he had struggled all his life with poverty. . 
He sunk not, liowever, under his fate.. To the articles 
of his accusation he replied with signal recollection and 
fortitude. The firmness of his mind, in the emaciated. 
state of his body, excited admiration. The insults of 
his enemies, and their contempt, served to discover his 
superiority overthem. When the clergy declared him. 
a heretic, no temporal judge could be found to condemn. 
him.to the fire. He was respited to another.day ; and. 
SQ 
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in an open avowal of their common religion. They Scotland. 


so great sympathy prevailed for his misfortunes, that 
it was necessary to allure one of the archbishop’s do- 
mestics to supply the place of the civil power, and to 
pronounce the sentence of condemnation. When 
brought to the stake, thie resolution of this sufferer did 
not forsake him. He praised God, that he had been 
called to seal the truth with his life; and he conjured 
the people, as they would escape eternal death, not 
to be overcome by the errors and the artifices of monks 
and priests, abbots and bishops. 

The barbarity of this execution affected the reform- 
ers with inexpressible horror. Measures for mutual de- 
fence were taken. The leaders of the reformation, dis- 
persing their emissaries to every quarter, encouraged 
the vehemence of the multitude. The covenant to 
establish a new form of religion extended far and wide. 
The point of the sword, not the calm exertions of in- 
quiry, was to decide the disputes of theology. 

When the leaders of the reformation were apprised 
of the ardent zeal of the people, and considered the 
great number of subscriptions which had been collected 
in the different counties of the kingdom, they assembled 
to deliberate concerning the steps to be pursued. It 
was resolved, accordingly, that a public and common 
supplication of the whole body of the Protestants should 
be presented to the queen-regent ; which, after com- 
plaining of the injuries they had suffered, should require 
her to bestow upon them her support and assistance, and 
urge her to proceed in the work of a reformation. To 
explain their full meaning, a schedule, containing parti- 
cular demands, was at the same time to be presented 
to her scrutiny. To Sir James Sandilands of Calder 
they committed the important charge of their manifesto 
and articles of reformation ; and in appointing him to 
this commission, they consulted the respect which was 
due both to the government and to themselves. His 
character was in the highest estimation. His services 
to his country were numerous; his integrity and ho- 
nour were above all suspicion ; and his age and experi- 
ence gave him authority and reverence. 

The petition or supplication of the Protestants was 
expressed in strong but respectful terms. They told 
the queen-regent, that though they had been provoked 
by great injuries, they had yet, during a long period, 
abstained from assembling themselves, and from making 
known to her their complaints. Banishment, confisca- 
tion of goods, and death in its most cruel shape, were 
evils with which the reformed had been afflicted; and 
they were still exposed to these dreadful calamities. 
Compelled by their sufferings, they presumed to ask a 
remedy against the tyranny of the prelates and the estate 
ecclesiastical. They had usurped an unlimited domina- 
tion over the minds of men. Whatever they command- 
ed, though without any sanction from the word of God, 
must be obeyed. Whatever they prohibited, though 
from their own authority only, it was necessary to avoid. 
All arguments and remonstrances were equally fruitless 
and vain. The fire, the faggot, and the sword, were 
the weapons with which the church enforced and vindi- 
cated her mandates. By these, of late years, many of 
their brethren had fallen; and upon this account they 
were troubled and wounded in their consciences. For 
conceiving themselves to be a part of that power which 
God had established in this kingdom, it was their duty 


to have defended them, or to have concurred with them 


now take the opportunity to make this avowal. 
break a silence which may be misinterpreted into a jus- 
tification of the cruelties of their enemies. And dis- 
daining all farther dissimulation in matters which con- 
cern the glory of God, their present happiness, and 
their future salvation, they demand, that the original 
purity of the Christian religion shall be restored, and 
that the government shall be so improved, as to afford 
to them a security in their persons, their opinions, and 
their property. 

With this petition or supplication of the Protestants, 
Sir James Sandilands presented their schedule of de- 
mands, or the preliminary articles of the reformation. 
They were in the spirit of their supplication, and of 
the following tenor. 
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I. It shall be lawful to the reformed to peruse the Articles of 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue; and to employ alsothe refor- 
their native language in prayer publicly and in private. ™@40. 


IJ. It shall be permitted to any person qualified by 
knowledge, to interpret and explain the difficult pas- 
sages in the Scriptures. 

III. The election of ministers shall take place ace 
cording to the rules of the primitive church; and those 
who elect shall enquire diligently into the lives and 
doctrines of the persons whom they admit to the cle- 
rical office. 

IV. The holy sacrament of baptism shall be cele- 
brated in the vulgar tongue, that its institution and 
nature may be the more generally understood. 

V. The holy sacrament of the Lord’s supper shall 
likewise be administered in the vulgar tongue; and in 
this communion, as well as in the ceremonial of bap- 
tism, a becoming respect shall be paid to the plain in- 
stitution of Christ Jesus. 

1. The wicked and licentious lives of the bishops 
and estate ecclesiastical shall be reformed ; and if they 
discharge not the duties of true and faithful pastors, 
they shall be compelled to desist from their ministry 
and functions. 
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The queen-regent now found it necessary to flatter TheProtes3 


the Protestants. 


She assured them by Sir James San- nts flat- 
tered by 


dilands, their orator or commissioner, that every thing 4, queen 
they could legallv desire should be granted to them ; regent. 


and that, in the mean time, they might, without mo- 
lestation, employ the vulgar tongue in their prayers and 
religious exercises. But, upon the pretence that no 
encouragement might be given to tumults and riot, she 
requested that they would hold no public assemblies in 
Edinburgh or Leith. The Congregation, for this name 
was now assumed by the Protestants, were transported 
with these tender proofs of her regard; and while they 
sought to advance still higher in her esteem by the in- 
offensive quietness of their carriage, they were encou- 
raged in the undertaking they had begun, and anxi- 
ous to accomplish the work of the reformation. 

Nor to the clergy, who at this time were holding a 
provincial council at Edinburgh, did the Congregation 
scruple to communicate the articles of the tended re- 
formation. The clergy received their demands witha 
storm of rage, which died away in an innocent debility. 
Upon recovering from their passions, they offered to 
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They offer 
to dispute 


submit the controversy between them and the reformed |; 4),.. 


to a public disputation. 


The Congregation did not Reformed 


refuse this mode of trial; and desired, as their only con-clergy. 


4S$ 2 ditions, 
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litions, that the Scriptures might be considered as the 


———=— standard of orthodoxy and truth, and that those of 
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their brethren who were in exile and under persecution 
miglit be permitted to assist them. These requests, 
though high'y reasonable, were not complied with ; 
and the Geewrel would allow of no rule of right bal 
the canon law and its own councils. Terms of recon- 
ciliation were then offered on the part of the estate ec- 
clesiastical. It held out to the Protestants the liberty 
of praying and administering the sacraments in the vul- 
gar tongue, if they would pay reverence to the mass, 

acknowledge purgatory, invoke the saints, and admit 
of petitions for the dead. To conditions so ineffectual 
and absurd the Congregation did not deign to return 
any answer. 

The meeting of parliament approached. The parties 
in contention were agitated with anxieties, apprehen- 
sions, and hopes. Anexpectation of a firm and open 
assistance trom the queen-regent gave courage to the 


reformed; and, from the parliamentary influence of 


their friends in the greater and the lesser baronage, 
they expected the most important services. They drew 
up with eagerness the articles which they wished to be 
passed into a law; and as the spirit and sense of their 
transactions are to be gathered in the completest man- 
ner from the papers which were framed by themselves, 
it is proper to attend to them with exactness. Their 
petitions were few and explicit. 

I. They could not, in consequence of principles 
which they had embraced from a conviction of their 
truth, participate in the Romish religion. It was there- 
fore their desire, that all the acts of parliament, giv- 
ing authority to the church to proceed against them as 
heretics, should be abrogated ; or, at least, that their 
power should be suspended till the disputes which had 
arisen were brought to a conclusion. 

II. They did not mean that all men should be at li- 
bert to profess what religion they pleased, without the 
controul of authority. They consented that all trans- 
gressors in matters of faith should be carried before 
the temporal judge. But it was their wish that the 
clergy should have the power of accusing ; and they 
thought it conformable to justice, that a copy of the 
criminal charge should be lodged with the party upon 
trial, and that acompetent time should be allowed him 
to defend himself, 

Ill. They insisted, that every defence consistent 
with law should be permitted to the party accused ; 
and that objections to witnesses, founded in truth a and 
reason, should operate in his roar 

IV. They desired that the party accused should have 
permission to interpret and explain his own opinions ; 
and that his declaration should carry a greater evi- 
dence than the deposition of any witness; as no per- 
son ought to be punished for religion, who is not ob- 
stinate in a wicked or damnable tenet. 

V. In fine, they urged, that no Protestant should 
be condemned for heresy, without being convicted by 
the word of God, of the want of that “faith which is 
necessary to salvation. 

The Congregation presented these articles to the 
queen-regent, expecting that she would not only pro- 
pose them to the three estates assembled in parliament, 
but employ all her influence to recommend them. 
But finding themselves disappointed, they began to 


doubt her sincerity; and they were sensible that their 
petitions, though ‘they should be carried in parliament, 
could not pass into a ‘law without her consent. They 
therefore abstained from presenting them; but as their 
complaints and desires were fuily known in parliament, 
they ordered a solemn declaration to be read there in 
their behalf, and demanded that it should be inserted in 
the records of the nation. In this declaration, after 
expressing their regret at having been disappeinted in = 
their scheme of refouniesiiliy they 
blame should be imputed to them for continuing in their 
religion, which they believed to be founded in the word 
of God; that no danger of life, and no political pains 
should be incurred by them, for disregarding statutes 
which support idolatry, and for violating rites which 
are of human invention ; and that, if insurrections and 
tumults should disturb the realm, from the diversity of 
religious opinions, and if abuses should be corrected 
by violence, all the guilt, disorder, and inconvenience 
thence arising, instead of being applied to them, should 
be ascribed to those solely who had refused a timely re- 
dress of wrongs, and who had despised petitions pre- 
sented with the humility of faithful subjects, and for 
the purposes of establishing the commandments of God, 
and a most just and salutary reformation. 

The three estates received this formidable protest 
with attention and respect; but the intention of in- 
serting it in the national records was abandoned by the 
Congregation, upon a formal promise from the queen- 
regent, that ajl the matters in controv ersy should 
speedily be brought by her to a fortunate issue. 

While the Protestants were thus making the most vi- 
gorous exertions in belialf of their spiritual liberties, the 
queen-regent, in order to establish herself the more ef- 
fectually, used every effort to promote the marriage of 
her daughter with the dauphin of France. In 1587, 
commissioners were appointed to negociate this marri- 
age; but while these negociations were going on, the 
court of France acted in the most perfidious manner. 
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At the age of 15, after solemnly ratifying the indepen- Porfidious 
dence of Scotland, and the succession of the crown in conduct o 


the house of Hamilton, Queen Mary was influenced b 
the king and her uncles the princes of Lorraine to sign 
privately three extraordinary deeds or instruments. By 
the first she conveyed the kingdom of Scotland to the 
king of France and his heirs, in default of children of 
her own body. By the second she assigned him, if she 
should die without children, the possession of Scotland, 

till he should receive a million of pieces of gold, or 
be amply recompensed for the sums expended by him 
in the education of the queen of Scotland in France. 
By the third she confirmed both these grants in an ex- 
press declaration, that they contained the pure and ge- 
nuine sentiments of her mind; and that any papers 
which might be obtained, either before or after her 
marriage, ‘by means of the Scottish parliament, should 
be invalid, and of no force or efficacy. 
of April, the nuptials were celebrated ; 


; and the dau- 
hin, Francis, 


the court ¢ 
Y France. 


57] 


On the 24th 4Jarmage 


of the 


; aU queen of 
was allowed to assume the title of king scots with 


of Scotland. The French court demanded for him the the dau- 


crown and other ensigns of royalty belonging to Scot- 
land ; but the commissioners had no power to comply 
with this demand. It was then desired, that when 
they returned home, they should use all their influence 
to procure the crown matrimonial of Scotland for the 

dauphin. 


phin of 
Frarce. 


otland. dauphin. This also was refused: the court of France 
—y-— was disgusted ; and four of the commissioners died, it 
was supposed of poison, given them by the princes of 
Lorraine. This subject, however, was pressed on the 
return of the surviving commissioners, by the king of 
France himself, the queen of Scotland, and the queen- 
regent. ‘The Protestants also joined their interest, hop- 
ing by that means to gain over the queen and queen- 
572 +Yegent to their party; so that an act of parliament was 
obtains at length passed, by which the crown matrimonial was 
grown given to the dauphin during the time of his marriage 
i bat With Queen Mary ; but without any prejudice to the 
ler cer- liberties of the kingdom, to the heirs of her body, or 
irestric- to the order of succession. With so many restraints, 
1S, it is difficult to see the advantages which could accrue 
from this gift so earnestly sought after ; and it is very 
probable, that the usurpations of France in consequence 
of it, would have been productive of many disturb- 
ances; but these were prevented by the death of 
Francis in December 1560. 

Before this event took place, however, Scotland was, 
by the intrigues of France, involved in confusion on 
another account. After the death of Mary queen of 
England, and daughter to Henry VIII, the princes of 

573 Guise insisted on the claim of Mary queen of Scots to 
equeen the crown of England, in preference to that of Eliza- 
a... beth, whom they looked on as illegitimate. This 
© 4 claim was supported by the king of France, who pre- 
land, Vailed with the queen of Scots to assume the title 
of queen of England, and to stamp money under that 
character. The arms of England were quartered 
with those of France and Scotland; and employed 


chlays and the dauphin. Thus was laid the foundation of 

an irreconcileable quarrel between Elizabeth and Ma- 

trl TY; and to this, in some measure, is to be ascribed 

h Eli- the inveteracy with which the former persecuted the 

eth, unhappy queen of Scotland, whenever she had it in 
her power. 

But while they imprudently excited a quarre] with 
England, they still more imprudently quarrelled with 
the majority of the people of Scotland. As Eliza- 
beth professed the Protestant religion, it was easily 

75 foreseen, that the Congregation, or body of the reform- 
ieme to edin Scotland, would never consent to act against her 
i. in favour of a popish power; and as they could not 
he Pro. be gained, it was resolved to destroy them at once, 
ant par- by putting to death all their leaders. The queen-re- 
nScot- gent gave intimation of her design to re-establish Pop- 
; ery, by proclaiming a solemn observance of Easter, re- 
ceiving the sacrament according to the Romish commu- 
nion, herself, and commanding all her household to re- 
Ceive itin the same manner. She next expressed her- 
self in a contemptuous manner against the reformed, af- 
firmed that they had insulted the royal dignity, and de- 
clared her intention of restoring it to its ancient lustre. 
The preachers of the Congregation were next cited to 
appear at Stirling, to answer the charges which might 
be brought against them. Alexander earl of Glen- 
576 cairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudon, were deput- 
eacher- ed to admonish her not to persecute the preachers, un- 
doy less they had been obnoxious by circulating erroneous 
‘queen. doctrines, or disturbing the peace of government. ‘The 
ent,  queen-regent in a passion told them, that the preachers 
should all be banished from Scotland, though their doc- 
1. 
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trines might be as sound as those of St Paul. The de. Scotland. 
puties urged her former kind behaviour and Stonrec: 3 ———— 
but the queen-recent answered, that “the promises vf 
princes ought not to be exacted with rigour, and that 
they were only binding when subservient to their con- 
veniency and pleasure. ’? ‘To this they replied, that in 
such a case they could not look on her as their sove- 
reign, and must renounce their allegiance as subjects. 577 
Soon after this transaction, the queen-regent receiv- Proceed- 
ed the news that the reformation was established iningsagainst 
Perth. Lord Ruthven the provost of the city aaa 
summoned to answer for this innovation ; but his reply 
was, that he had no dominion over the minds and con- 
sciences of men. The provost of Dundee, heing or- 
dered to apprehend an eminent preacher, named Paul 
Methven, sent lim intelligence of the order, that he 
might provide for his safety. The proclamation for 
observing Easter was everywhere despised and neglect- 
ed, and people exclaimed against the mass as an idol. 
New citations, in the mean time, had been given to 578 
the preachers to appear at Stirling. They obeyed the They be-. 
summons ; but attended by such multitudes, that the come for- 
. : 7 midable by 
queen-regent, dreading their power, though they were jos pum. 
without arms, intreated Mr Erskine of Dun, whom bers. 
they had sent before as a deputy, to stop their march ; 
assuring him that all proceedings against the preachers 
should be stopped. In consequence of this, the mul- 
titude dispersed ; yet, when the day came on which 
the preachers should have appeared, the queen-regent, 
with unparalleled folly and treachery, caused them to 
be declared traitors, and proclaimed it criminal to 
afford them any subsistence. 
Mr Erskine, exasperated by this shameful conduct, 
hastened to the Congregation, apologized for his con- 
duct, and urged then: to proceed to the Jast extremi- —_5-, 
ties. At this critical period John Knox returned from John Knox 
Geneva, and joined the Congregation at Perth. ‘The returns to 
great provocations which the Protestants had already 5°°tla5¢- 
received, joined to the impetuous passions of the mul- 
titude, were now productive of the greatest disorders. . 
Images were destroyed, monasteries pulled down, and 
their wealth either seized by the mob or given to the 
peor. The example of Perth was followed by Cupar 
in Fife: and similar insurrections being apprehended 
in other places, the queen-regent determined to punish 
the inhabitants of Perth in the most exemplary manner. 
With this view she collected an army: but being op- 
posed with a formidable power by the Protestants, she —5s9 
thought proper to conclude an agreement. ‘The Pro- Second co-. 
testants, however, dreaded her insincerity ; and there- ae 
fore entered into a new covenant to stand by and defend poten —_ 
each other. Their fears were not groundless. The queen-ree 
queen-regent violated the treaty almost as soon as it was gent. 
made, and began to treat the Protestants with severity. 
The earl of Argyle, and the prior of St Andrew’s, who 
about this time began to take the title of Lord James 
Stuart, now openly headed the Protestant party, and 
prepared to collect their whole strength. The queen- 
regent opposed them with what forces she had, and 
which indeed chiefly consisted of her French auxiliaries ; 
but, being again afraid of coming to an engagement, 
slie consented to a truce until commissioners should be 
sent to treat with the lords for an effectual peace. No 
commissioners, however, were sent on her part; and the - 
nobles, provoked at such complicated and unceasing 
| treachery, , 
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Scotland. treachery, resolved to push matters to the utmost extre- 
‘mity. The first exploit of the reformed was the taking 
of the townof Perth, where the queen-regent had placed 
a French garrison. The multitude, elated with this 
achievement, destroyed the palace and abbey of Scone, 
in spite of all the endeavours of their leaders, even of 
John Knox himself, to save them. The queen-regent, 
apprehensive that the Congregation would commit far- 
ther ravages to the southward, resolved to throw a gar- 
rison into Stirling ; but the earl of Argyle and Lord 
_ James Stuart were too quick for her, and arrived there 
the very day after the demolition of the abbey and 
_palace of Scone. The people, incapable of restraint, 
and provoked beyond measure by the perfidious be- 
haviour of the Catholic party, demolished all the mo- 
nasteries in the neighbourhood, together with the fine 
539 ~~ ~abbey of Cambuskenneth, situated on the north bank 
The queen- of the Forth. From Stirling they went to Linlithgow, 
regent flies where they committed their usual ravages ; after which, 
ee be unbar; they advanced to Edinburgh. The queen-regent, a- 
and the , 
Protsstants larmed at their approach, fled to Dunbar; and the 
Protestants took up their residence in Edinburgh. 
Having thus got possession of the capital, the Con- 
gregation assumed to themselves the ruling power of 
the kingdom, appointed preachers in all the churches, 
and seized the mint, with all the instruments of coin- 
ing. The queen-regent, unable to dispute the matter 
in the field, published a manifesto, in which she set 
forth their seditious behaviour, commanding them to 
leave Edinburgh within six hours, and enjoining her 
583 subjects to avoid their society under the penalties of 
They lose treason. The Congregation having already lost some- 
ae popu- what of their popularity by their violent proceedings, 
fall 7) 5 were now incapable of contending with government. 
distress. | As they had not established themselves in any regular 
body, or provided a fund for their support, they felt 
their strength decay, and multitudes of them returned 
to their habitations. Those who remained found them- 
selves obliged to vindicate their conduct; and, in an 
address to the regent, to disclaim all treasonable inten- 
tions. Negociations again took place, which ended as 
584 usual; the queen-regent, who had taken this opportu- 
A treaty nity of collecting her forces, marched against the Con- 
concluded. gregation on the 23d of July 1559. The Protestants 
An. 1559. now found themselves incapable of making head against 
their enemies ; and therefore entered into a negocia- 
tion, by which all differences were for the present ac- 
commodated. The terms of this treaty were, that the 
town of Edinburgh should be open to the queen-dow- 
ager and her attendants ; that the palace of Holyrood- 
house and the mint should be delivered up to her; 
that the Protestants should be subject to the laws, 
and abstain from molesting the Catholics in the exer- 
cise of their religion. On the queen’s part, it was 
agreed, that the Protestants should have the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, and that no foreign troops 
should enter the city of Edinburgh. 

Notwithstanding this treaty, however, the reformed 
had no confidence in the queen’s sincerity. Having 
heard of the death of Henry II. of France, which 
took place’on the 8th of March 1559, and the acces- 
sion of Francis II. and Mary to the throne of that 
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585 Kingdom, they seem to have apprehended more danger 
“Third co- than ever. They now entered into a third covenant; 
venant, 


jn which they engaged to refuse attendance to the 
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queen-dowager, in case of any message or letter; and Scotland 
that immediately on the receipt of any notice from her ————~ 
to any of their number, it should be communicated 
without reserve, and be made a common subject of 
scrutiny and deliberation. It was not long before they 
had occasion for all their constancy and strength. ,., 
The queen-regent repented of the favourable terms The treaty 
she had granted the reformed ; and being denied the broken by 
favour which she requested of saying mass in the te queen- 
high-church of Edinburgh, she ordered them to be®~ 
everywhere disturbed in the exercise of theirreligion. —_=<- 
In this imprudent measure the queen-regent was Con- France 
firmed by letters which now came from Francis and supports 
Mary, promising a powerful army to support her inte- ms Cate. 
rests. The envoy who brought these despatches also — = 
carried letters to the lord James Stuart, now the prin- 
cipal leader of the Protestants, and natural brother to 
the queen. The letters were filled with reproaches and 
menaces, mixed with entreaties; and, along with them, 
the envoy delivered a verbal message, that the king 
his master was resolved rather to expend all the trea- 
sures of France than not to be revenged on the rebel- 
lious nobles who had disturbed the peace of Scotland. 
The lord James Stuart was not to be frightened by 
these menaces. He returned a cool and deliberate 
answer, apologizing for the Protestants, and vindi- 
cating them from the charge of rebellion; but at the 
same time intimating his full resolution of continuing 
to head the reformed as he had already done. 588 
The letters of Francis and Mary were soon followed French au 
by 1000 French soldiers, with money and military anes 
stores; andthe commander was immediately despatched 2)arms the 
again to France, to solicit the assistance of as many nation. 
more soldiers, with four ships of war, and 100 men-at- 4, 13 
arms. But before he could set out, La Brosse, ano- 
ther French commander, arrived with 2000 infantry ; 
and, that the Congregation might be defeated not only 
by arms but in disputation, the same ship brought three 
doctors of the Sorbonne, to show the pernicious tend- 
ency of the new doctrines. Thus matters were push- 
ed on beyond all hopes of reconciliation. The nation 
was universally alarmed on account of the introduc- 
tion of French troops, to which they saw no end. The 
queen-regent attempted to quiet the minds of the pub- 
lic by a proclamation: but their fears increased the 
more. The Congregation assembled at Stirling, where 
they were joined by the earl of Arran, and soon after 
by his father the duke of Chatelherault. They next 
deliberated on the measures to. be followed with the 
queen-regent ; and the result of their consultations was, 
that an expostulatory letter should be addressed to her. 
This was accordingly done; but as the queen behaved 
with her usual duplicity, the nobles called the people 
toarms. Mutual manifestoes were now published; and 
both parties prepared to decide the contest by the 
sword. The Congregation having seized Broughty 539 
castle, marched thence to Edinburgh. The queen- The noble 
regent retired to Leith, which she had fortified andse>d 
filled with French troops. Thither the nobles sent ave to the 
their last message to her, charging her with a design to queen-re- 
overthrow the civil liberties of the kingdom. They re- gent 
quested her to command her Frenchmen and mercena- 
ries to depart from Leith, and to make that place open, 
not only to the inhabitants who had been dispossessed 
of their houses, but to all the inhabitants of vee 
| The 


aad. ‘They declared, that her denial of this request should be 

~~ considered by them as a proof of her intention to re- 

duce the kingdom to slavery ; in which case, they were 

.9 determined to employ their utmost power to preserve its 

eive an independence. Two days after this message, the queen- 

vour- regent sent to them tlie lord Lyon, whom she enjoined 

‘@- to tell them, that she considered their demand not only 

as presumptuous, but as an encroachment on the royal 

authority ; that it was an indignity to her to be dicta- 

ted to by subjects; that Frenclimen were not to be 

treated as foreigners, being entitled to the same privi- 

leges with Scotsmen ; and that she would neither dis- 

band her troops, nor command the town of Leith to 

be made open. The lord Lyon then, in the name of 

the queen-regent, commanded the lords of the Congre- 

91 gation to depart from Edinburgh, and disperse, under 

‘de- the pain of high treason. The Protestants, irritated by 

eher this answer, after some deliberationdegraded the queen- 

: q regent; and for this purpose the nobility, barons, and 

iege to burgesses, all agreed in subscribing an edict, which was 

. _ sent to the principal cities in Scotland, and published 
in them. 

The next step taken by the Congregation was to 
summon Leith to surrender; but meeting with defiance 
instead of submission, it was resolved to take the town 
by scalade. For this service ladders were made in the 
church of St Giles; a business which, interrupting the 
preachers in the exercise of public worship, made them 
prognosticate misfortune and miscarriage to the Con- 
gregation. In the displeasure of the preachers, the 
common people found a source of complaint ; and the 

59 + emissaries of the queen-dowager acting with indefatiga- 
‘ons Die industry to divide her adversaries, and to spread 
place chagrin and dissatisfaction among them, discontent, ani- 
8  mosity, and terror, came to prevail to a great degree. 
The duke of Chatelherault discouraged many by his 
example. Defection from the Protestants added 
strength to the queen-dowager. The most secret delibe- 
rations of the confederated lords were revealed to her. 
The soldiery were clamorous for pay; and it was very. 
difficult to procure money to satisfy their claims. At- 


_ 


consequence, engendered mutinies. They put to death 


and they even ventured to declare, that, for a proper 
,3 and to re-establish the mass.. 


istressthe Protestant soldiers.. The lords and gentlemen of 
a, the Congregation collected a considerable sum among 
r% them; but it was not equal to the present exigency. 

The avarice of many taught them to. withhold what 
they could.afford, and the poverty of others did not 
permit them to indulge their generosity. It was re- 
solved, that each nobleman should surrender his silver- 
plate to be coined. By the address, however, of the 
queen-dowager, the officers of the mint were bribed to 
conceal, or to convey to a distance, the stamps and in- 


to the Congregation, and threatened theirruin. Queen 
Elizabeth, with whose ministers the confederated lords 
maintained acorrespondeuce at this time, had frequently 
eromised them her assistance ; but they could not now 
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tempts to sooth and appease them, discovering their 
a domestic of the earl of Argyle, who endeavoured to. 
compose them to order: they insulted several persons - 
of rank who discovered a solicitude to pacify them ;. 


reward, they were ready to suppress the Reformation... 


fall It was absolutely necessary to give satisfaction to. 


struments of coinage. A gloomy despair gave disquiet. 


695: 
wait the event of a deputation to the court of England. Scotland. 
In an extremity so pressing. they therefore applied for —~~——~- 
a sum of money to Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James 

Croft, the governors of Berwiek; and Cockburn of 
Ormiston, who was entrusted with this commission, ob+ 554 
tained from them a supply of 4000 crowns. Traitors, English - 
however, in the councils of the Congregation, having subsidy 
informed the queen. dowager of his errand and expedi- ie a. 
tion, the earl of Bothwell, by her order, intercepted rocus. 
him upon his return, discomfited his retinue, and made. ~ 

a prize of the English subsidy. 

To rouse the spirit of the party, an attack was pro-: 
jected upon Leith, and some pieces of artillery were 
planted against it. But before any charge could be 
inade, the French soldiers sallied out to give battle to 59 
the troops of the Congregation, possessed themselves The Pro- 
of their cannon, and drove them back to Edinburgh. testants de- 
A report that the victors had entered this city with the f***¢ 
fugitives, filled it with disorder and dismay. The earl 
of Argyle and his Highlanders hastened to recover the 
honour of the day, and harassed the French in their 
retreat. This petty conflict, while it elated the queen- 
dowager, served to augment the despondence of the 
Protestants. 

Vain of their prowess, the French made a new sally 
from Leith, with a view to intercept a supply of pro- 
visions and stores for the Congregation. The earl of 
Arran and the lord James Stuart advanced to attack 
them, and obliged them.te retire. But pursuing them - 
with too much precipitation, a fresh body of French’ ;,, 
troops made its appearance. It was prudent to retreat, The Pro-- 
but difficult. An obstinate resistance was made. It was testants - 
the object of the French to cut off the soldiery of the a a 
Congregation from Edinburgh, and by these means to 
divide the strength of that station.. The earl of Arran» 
and the lord James Stuart had occasion for: all their 
address and courage. Though they were able, how- 
ever, to effect their escape, their loss was considerable, 
and the victory was manifestly on the side of their ad- 
versaries. 597 

About this time William Maitland of Lethington, Maitland * 
secretary to the queen-dowager, withdrew secretly from the queen- 
Leith, and joined himself to the confederated nobles. Gowager's 
He had been disgusted with the jealousies-of the French povone py 
counsellors, and was exposed to danger from having the Pra.. 
embraced the doctrines of the reformed. His reception testants 
was cordial, and corresponded to the opinion enter- 
tained of his wisdom and experience. He was skilled 
in business, adorned with literature, and accustomed to 
reflection. But as yet it was not known, that his want 
of integrity was in proportion to the greatness of his 
talents. 

The accession of this statesman to their party could 
not console the lords of the Congregation tor the un- 
promising aspect of their affairs. The two discomfi- 
tures they had received sunk deeply into the minds of 
their followers. Those who affected prudence, retired 
privately from a cause which they accounted desperate ; 
and the timorous fled with precipitation. The wailings 
and distrust of the brethren were melancholy and infec- 
tious; and by exciting the ridicule and scorn of the par- 
tisans of the queen-dowager, were augmented the more. 
A distress not to be comforted seemed to have invaded - 
the Protestants ; and the associated nobles consented to 
abandon the capital. A little after midnight, they re- - 
tired 
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Scotland. tired from Edinburgh; and so great was the panic 
een which prevailed, that they marched to Stirling without 
T 598 making any halt. 
1ey retire -_ : ‘ 
from Edin. Joon Knox, who had aecompanied the Congregation 
burgh to ‘to Stirling, anxious to recover their unanimity and 
Stirling. courage, addressed them from the pulpit. Ie repre- 
~~ = ox sented their misfortunes as the consequences of their 
encourages Sins ; and entreating them to remember the goodness 
them. of their cause, assured them, in the end, of joy, honour, 
-and victory. His popular eloquence corresponding to 
all their warmest wishes, diffused satisfaction and cheer- 
fulness. They passed from despair to hope. A coun- 
cil was held, in which the confederated nobles deter- 
mined to solicit, by a formal embassy, the aid of Queen 
Elizabeth. Maitland of Lethington, and Robert Mel- 
vil, were chosen to negociate this inportant business ; 
and they received the fullest instructions concerning 
the state and difficulties of the Congregation, the ty- 
rannical designs of the queen-dowager, and the danger 
which threatened England from the union of Scotland 
600 with France. 
Elizabeth The queen of England having maturely considered 
determines the case, determined to assist the reformers; whose lead- 
to assist the ; : 
reformers, €FS now dispersed, and went to different parts of the 
ingdom, to employ their activity there for the common 
cause. ‘The queen-dowager, imagining that the lords 
were fled, conceived great hopes of being able at once 
to crush the reformed. Her sanguine hopes, however, 
were soon checked, on receiving certain intelligence that 
Queen Elizabeth was resolved to assist them. She now 
took the best measures possible, as circumstances then 
601 stood; and determined to crush her enemies before they 
The French could receive any assistance from England. Her French 
ns troops took the road to Stirling, and wasted in their 
veetes gf March all the grounds which belonged to’the favourers 
the reform- Of the reformation. After renewing their depredations 
e's, at Stirling, they passed the bridge ; and proceeding a- 
long the side of the river, exercised their cruelties and 
oppressions in a district which had distinguished itself 
by an ardent zeal against popery. While the terror of 
their arms was thus diffusing itself, they resolved. to 
seize on the town and castle of St Andrews, which 
they considered as an important military station, and 
as a convenient place of reception for the auxiliaries 
which they expected from France. 
But the lord James Stuart exerted himself to inter- 
rupt their progress and frustrate their attempts; and 
with suc- jt was his object at the same time to keep the force of 
— =, the Congregation entire, to hazard no aetion of import- 
Stuart. ance, and to wait the approach of the English army. 
A small advantage was obtained by the French at Pet- 
ticur; and they possessed themselves of Kinghorn. The 
lord James Stuart, with 500 horse and 100 foot, enter- 
ed Dysart. With this inconsiderable force he propos- 
ed to act against an army of 4000 men. His admir- 
able skill in military affairs, and his great courage, 
were eminently displayed. During 20 days he pre- 
vented the march of the French to St Andrews, inter- 
cepting their provisions, harassing them with skirmish- 
es, and intimidating them by the address and the bold- 
ness of his stratagems. 

Monsieur d’Oysel, enraged and ashamed at being dis- 
concerted and opposed by a body of men so dispropor- 
tioned to his army, exerted himself with vigour. The 
lord James Stuart was obliged to retire. Dysart and 
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Wemyss were delivered up to the French troops to be Sco 
pillaged ; and when d’Oysel was in full march to St 
Andrews, he discovered a powerful fleet bearing up the, ° 
frith. It was concluded, that the supplies expected rat af 
, . ~ the Englis 
from France were arrived. Guns were fired by his feet, 
soldiers, and their joy was indulged in all its extrava- 
gance. But this fleet having taken the vessels which 
contained their provisions, and the ordnance with 
which they intended to improve the fortifications of 
the castle at St Andrews, an end was put to their 
rejoicings. Certain news was brought, that the fleet 
they observed was the navy of England, which had 
come to support the Congregation. A consternation, 
heightened by the giddiness of their preceding trans- 
ports, invaded them. Monsieur d’Oyselnow perceived go, 
the value and merit of the service which had been per- TheFrenc 
formed by the lord James Stuart; and thinking no more general 
of St Andrews and conquest, fled to Stirling, in his"'* 
way to Leith, from which he dreaded to be intereept- 
ed; but he reached that important station after a 
march of three days. 603 
A formal treaty was now concluded between the lords Treaty 
of the Congregation and Queen Elizabeth ; and in the aaa 
mean time the queen-dowager was disappointed in her —“ 
expectations from France. The violent administration Scots Proe 
of the house of Guise had involved that nation in trou-testants, 
bles and distress. Its credit was greatly sunk, and its 
treasury nearly exhausted. Persecutions, and the spirit an igen 
of Calvinism, produced commotions and conspiracies ;regent dis 
and amidst domestic and dangereus intrigues and strug- appointed 
cles, Scotland failed to engage that particular distinction™ 
: . : - pectations 
which had been promised to its affairs. It was not, fom 
however, altogether neglected. 
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The count de Mar- France, 
tigues had arrived at Leith with 1000 foot and a few 
horse. The marquise d’Elbeuf had embarked for it 
with another body of soldiers ; but, after losing several 
ships in a furious tempest, was obliged to return to 
the haven whence he had sailed. 607 
In this sad reverse of fortune many forsook the queen- She is de- 
dowager. It was now understood that the inglish arm ~~ we 
was on its march to Scotland. The Scottish lords whop.r. of her 
had affected a neutrality, meditated an union with the subjects. 
Protestants. The earl of Huntly gave a solemn assur- 
anee that he would join them. Proclamations were 
issued throughout the kingdom, calling on the subjects 
of Scotland to assemble in arms at Linlithgow, to re- 
establish their ancient freedom, and to assist in the 
utter expulsion of the French soldiery. 
The English fleet in the mean time, under Winter 
the vice-admiral, had taken and destroyed several ships, 
had landed some troops upon Inchkeith, and discoinfit- ggg 
ed a body of French mercenaries. On being apprised The prit- 
of these acts ofhostility, the princes of Lorraine despatch-ces of Lo 
ed the chevalier de Seure to Queen Elizabeth, to make a 
representations against this breach of peace, and to urge vegeale 
the recal of her ships. ‘This ambassador affected like- with Que 
wise to negociate concerning the evacuation of Scot- Elizabeth 
land by the French troops, and to propose methods by ™ 
which the king of France might quarter the arms of 
Iingland without doing a prejudice to Queen Elizabeth ; | 
but to prevent the execution of vigorous resolutions | 
against the queen-dowager, and to gain time, were the 
only objects which he had in view. With similar in- . 
tentions, John Monluc bishop of Valence, a man of 
greater address and ability, and equally devoted to the | 
house | 
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cotland. house of Guise, was also sent at this time to the court 
—v—— of England. Queen Elizabeth, however, and her mi- 
609 -‘nisters, were too wise to be amuséd by artifice and 
1 English dexterity. The lord Grey entered Scotland with an 
nyentersarmy of 1200 horse and 6000 foot; and the lord 
otland.  Seroop, Sir James Croft, Sir Henry Percy, and Sir 
‘Francis Lake, commanded under him. By a cruel 
policy, the queen-dowager had already wasted all the 
country around the capital. But the desolation which 


peasants, affected not the army of England. The lead- 
‘ers of the Congregation did not want penetration and 
foresight; and had themselves provided against this 
difficulty. The duke of Chatelherault, the earls of 
Argyle, Glencairn, and Menteith, the lord James 
Stuart; and the lords Ruthven, Boyd, and Ochiltree, 
with a numerous and formidable force, joined the Eng- 
lish commander at Preston. “i "em 
Struck with the sad condition of her affairs, despair- 
ing of a timely and proper succour from France, and 


ager retired from Leith tothe castle of Edinburgh, and 
put herself under the protection of the lord Erskine. 
equeen- At the period when she was appointed’to the regency, 
vager the lord Erskine had received from the three estates 
‘the charge of this important fortress, with the injunc- 
tle, ‘tion to hold it till he should know their farther orders; 
and he giving way to the solicitations of neither faction, 
had kept it with fidelity. By admitting the queen- 
‘dowager, he yielded to sentiments of honour and hu- 
manity, and did not mean to depart from his duty. 
Only a few of her domestics accompanied her, with 
the archbishop of St Andrew’s, the bishop of Dun- 
keld, and the earl Marischal. : 

The confederated nobles now assembled at Dalkeith 
to hold a council; and conforming to those maxims 
of prudence and equity which, upon the eve of hostili- 
ties, had been formerly exercised by them, they invited 
the queen-dowager to an amicable conclusion of the 
present troubles. Ina letter which they wrote to her, 
they called to her remembrance the frequent manifestos 
and messages in which they had pressed her to dismiss 
the French soldiery, who had so long oppressed the 
lower ranks of the people, and who threatened to re- 
duce the kingdom to servitude. The aversion, how- 
ever, with which she had constantly received their suit 
and prayers, was so great, that they had given way toa 
strong necessity, and had intreated the assistance of the 
queen of England to expel these strangers by force of 
arms. But though they had obtained the powerful pro- 
tection of this princess, they were still animated with a 
‘becoming respect for the mother of their sovereign; and, 
abhorring to stain the ground with Christian blood, were 
disposed once moreto solicit the dismission of these mer- 
cenaries, with their officers. And that no just objection 
might remain against the grant of this last request, they 
assured her, that a safe passage by land, to the ports of 
England, should be allowed to the Freneh; or that, if 
they judged it more agreeable, the navy of Queen Eliza- 
beth should transport them to their own country. If 
these proposals should be rejected, they appealed and 
protested to God and to mankind, that it should be un- 
derstood and believed, that no motive of malice, or ha- 
tred, or wickedness of any kind, had induced them to 
employ the fatal expedient of arms and battles; but 
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she had made, while it was ruinous to the Scottish: 


reminded by sickness of her mortality, the ein 


‘a fury which they were unable to resist. 


_ ae 
that they had been conipelled to this disagreeable and Scotland. 
distressful remedy, ‘for the presérvation of their com- 


‘monwealth, their religion, their persons, their estates, 


and their posterity. ‘They begged her to weigh the 
‘equity of their petition, to consider the inconveniences — 
of war, and to think of the rest and quiet which were 
necessary to relieve the afflictions of her daughter’s 
kingdom; and they besought her to embalm her own 
memory, by an immortal deed of wisdom, humanity, 
and justice. 

To give authority and weight to the letter of the 


‘associated lords, the ‘lord Grey directed Sir George 


‘Howard and Sir James Croft to wait on ‘the queen- 
dowager and stipulate the peaceable departure of the gj 
English troops, on condition that the French mercen- She still be. 
aries should be immediately dismissed from her service, baves with 
and prohibited from residing in Scotland. Returning’™*'™°e"'y- 
no direct answer to the applications made to her, she 


‘desired time to deliberate upon the resolution which 


‘it became her to adopt. ‘This equivocal behaviour 
correspouded with the spirit of intrigue which had 
uniformly distinguished the queen-dowager ; and it is 
probable, that her engagements with France did not 
permit her to be open and explicit. “ 613 
The combined armies marched towards Leith. A The French 
‘body of the*French, posted on a rising ground called oe eat 
Hawk-hill, disputed their progress. During five hours tant allies, 
the conflict was maintained with obstinate valour. 
length the Scottish horsemen charged the French with 
Tliey fled to 
Leith with precipitation ; and might have been cut off 
from it altogether, if the English cavalry had exerted 
themselves. Three hundred of the French soldiers 
perished in this action, and a few combatants only fell 
on the side of the Congregation. 614 
_ Leith was invested. ‘The pavilions and tents of the who lay 
‘English and Scottish nobility were planted at Restal-siege te 
‘rig, and aroundit. ‘Trenches were cast; and the ord- Leith. 
‘nance from the town annoying the combined armies, a 
mount was raised, upon which eight cannons were 
erected. A continued fire from tlicse, against St An- 
thony’s tower in South Leith, being kept up and ma- 
naged with skill, the walls of this fabric were shaken, 
and the French found it necessary to dismount their 
artillery.— Negligent from security, and apprehensive 
of no attack, the English and Scottish officers occu- 
pied themselves in amusements, and permitted a re- 
laxation of military discipline. The French, informed 15 
of this supineness and levity, made a sally from Leith. A party of 
While some of the captains were diverting themselves them cut 
at Edinburgh, and the soldiery were engaged at dice°™ 
and cards, they entered the trenches unobserved, and, 
improving their advantage, put 600 men to the sword. 
After this slaughter, the Protestants were more atten 
tive to their affairs.—Mounts were built at proper dis- 
tances, and these being fortified with ordnance, served 
as places of retreat and defence in the event of sudden 
incursions ; and thus they continued the blockade in 
a more effectual manner. | 
The army under the marquis D’Elbeuf, promised so 
ofien to the queen-regent, was in vain expected by her; 
but she received, at this time, supplies in money and mi- 
litary stores; and Monluc, bishop of Valence, though 
defeated in dexterity by Elizabeth and her ministers, 
had arrived in Scotland to try once more the arts of 
+ 4T delay 
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Scotland. delay and negociation. Conferences were held by him 
‘v= with the queen-dowager, with the English command- 
Fru; ers, and with the confederated nobles; but no con- 

ruitless . 
negociation tract or agreement could be concluded. His creden- 
with Eng- tials extended neither to the demolition of Leith, nor 
land, to the recal of the French mercenaries: and though 

he obtained powers from his court to consent to the 
former of these measures, they were yet burdened with 
conditions which were disgraceful to tle Congrega- 
tion; who, in the present prosperous state of their af- 
fairs, were not disposed to give up any of the objects 
for which they had struggled so long, and to the at- 
tainment of which they now looked forward with a 
settled hope and expectation. 

Though the grave and measured orations of Monluc 
could not overpower the plain and stubborn sense of 
the Congregation, yet as he affected to give them ad- 
monitions and warnings, and even ventured to insult 
them with menaces, they appear to have conceived a 
high indignation against him. Under this impulse, 
and that, in so advanced a stage of their affairs, they 
might exhibit the determined firmness of their resolu- 
tions, and bind to them by an indissoluble tie the earl 
of Huntly and the other persons who had joined them 

617. in consequence of the English alliance, they thought 
The fourth of the assurance and stability of a new league and co- 
covenant. venant, more solemn, expressive, and resolute, than 

any which they had yet entered into and subscribed. 

The nobles, barons, and inferior persons, who were 
parties to this bond and association, bound themselves 
in the presence of Almighty God, as a society, and as 
individuals, to advance the reformation of religion, and 
to procure, by all possible means, the true preaching of 
the gospel, with the proper administration of the sacra- 
ments, and the other ordinances in connexion with it. 
Deeply affeeted, at the same tiie, with the misconduct 
of the French statesmen, who had been promoted to 
high offices; with the oppressions of the French mer- 
cenaries, whom the queen-dowager kept up and main- 
taured under the colour of authority ; with the tyranny 
of their officers; and with the manifest danger of con- 
quest to which the country was exposed, by different 
fortifications on the sea-coast, and by other dangerous 
innovations ; they promised and engaged, collectively 
and individually, to join with the queen of England’s 
army, and to concur in an honest, plain, and unreserv- 
ed resolution of expelling all foreigners from the realm, 
as oppressors of public hberty; that, by recovering the 
ancient rights, privileges, and freedom of their nation, 
they might live for the future under the due obedience 
of their king and queen, be ruled by the laws and cus- 
toms of the country, and by officers and statesmen born 
and educated aniong themselves. It was likewise con- 
tracted and agreed by the subscribers to this bond and 
covenant, that ne private intelligence by writing or 
message, or communication of any kind, should be 
kept up with their adversaries; and that all persons 
who resisted the godly enterprise in which they were 
united, should be regarded as their enemies, and re- 

618 duced to subjeciion. | 
The queet~ When the strong and fervid sentiment and expression 
dowazer of this new association were communicated to the queen- 
ee ter dowager, she abandoned herself to sorrow. Her mind, 


selfupto "1, , 
despair, inclined to despondence by the increase of her malady, 


felt the more intensely the cruel distractions and dis- Scotland, 
quiets into which the kingdom had been driven by the ——~y— 
ambition of France, her own doating affection for the 
princes of Lorraine, and the vain prognostications of 
flatterers and courtiers. In the agony of passion, she 
besought the malediction and curse of God to alight 
upon all those who had counselled her to persecute 
the preachers, and to refuse the petitions of the most 
honourable portion of her subjects. 

In the mean time the siege of Leith was prosecuted. 
But the strength of the garrison amounting to more 
than 4000 soldiers, the operations of the besiegers were 
slow and languid. An accidental fire in the town, 
which destroyed many houses and a great part of the 
public granary, afforded them an opportunity of play- 
ing their artillery with some advantage; and, a few 41 
days after, they made a general assault. But the scal- The Py. 
ing-ladders which were applied to the walls being too testants 
short, and Sir James Croft, who had been gained over ™ke an 

° unsuccess« 

to the queen-dowager, having acted a treacherous part, 61 attack 
the attempt failed of success, and 1000 men were de- on Leith, 
stroyed. ‘The combined armies, however, did not lose 
their resolution or their hopes. The English and Scots 
animated the constancy of each other; and in the ra- 
tification of the treaty of Berwick, which was now 
made, a new source of cordiality opened itself. Let- 
ters had also come from the duke of Norfolk, promis- 
ing a powerful reinforcement, giving the expectation 
of his taking on himself the command of the troops, 
and ordering his pavilion to be erected in the camp. 
Leith began to feel the misery of famine, and the 
French gave themselves up to despair. ‘The besiegers ga 
abounded in every thing; and the arrival of 2000 men, A rein- 
the expected reinforcement from England, gave tliem forcement 
the most decisive superiority over their adversaries. op, 
Frequent sallies were made by the garrison, and they jang 
were always unsuccessful. Discouraged by defeats, 
depressed with the want of provisions, and languishing 
under the negligence of France, they were ready to 
submit to the mercy of the Congregation. 621 

Amidst this distress the queen-dowager, wasted with Death of 
a lingering distemper and with grief, expired in the the queer 
castle of Edinburgh. A few days before her death, she P80, 
invited to her the duke of Chatelherault, the lord James“), 156 
Stuart, and the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, and Maris- 
chal, to bid them a last adieu. She expressed to them 
her sorrow for the troubles of Scotland, and mace it 
her earnest suit, that they would consult their constitu- 
tional liberties, by dismissing the French and English 
from their country; and that they wouid preserve a du- 
tiful obedience to the queen their sovereign. She pro- 
fessed an unlinited forgiveness of all the injuries which 
had been done to her; and entreated their pardon for 
the offences she had committed against them. In to- 
ken of ler kindness and charity, she then embraced 
them by turns; and, while the tear started in her cye, 
presented to them a cheerful and smiling aspect. After 
this interview, the short portion of life which remained 
to her was dedicated to religion; and that she might al- 
lure the Congregation to be compassionate to her Popish 
subjccts and her French adherents, she flattered tliem, 
by calling John Willocks, one of the most popular of 
their preachers, to assist and comfort her by his exhor- | 
tations and prayers. IIe made long discourses a her 

8 about 


cotland. about the abominations of the mass: But she appears 
—v—— to have died in the communion of the Romish church ; 
and her body being transported to France, was depo- 
sited in the monastery of St Peter, at Rheims, in 
Champagne, where her sister Renée was an abbess. 
ue The death of the queen-dowager, at a period so cri- 
tical, broke altogether the spirit of the French troops. 
They were blocked up so completely, that it was almost 
impossible for any supplies to reach them either by sea 
or land; and France had delayed so long to fulfil its 
magnificent promises, that it was no longer in a capacity 
to takc any steps towards their accomplishment. Its 
internal distress and disquiets were multiplying. The 
nobility, impoverished by wars, were courting the re- 
wards of service, and struggling in hostility. The 
clergy were avaricious, ignorant, and vindictive. The 
populace, knowing no trade but arms, offered their 
swords to the factious. Francis II. the husband of 
Mary, was without dignity or understanding. Catha- 
rine de Medicis his mother was full of artifice and false- 
hood. Insurrections were dreaded in every province. 
The house of Guise was encompassed with difficulties, 
and trembling with apprehensions, so that they could 
not think of persisting in their views of distant con- 
quests. It was necessary that they should abandon for 
a time all the proud projects they had formed for the 
extension of the French monarchy. It was chiefly in 
the exemption from foreign wars that thcy could hope 
to support their own greatness, and apply a remedy to 
the domestic disturbances of France. 

It appeared to Francis and Mary, that they could 
not treat in a direct method with the Congregation, 
whom they affected to consider as rebellious subjects, 
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ancis 
d Mary 


ter into 


iegocia- —", ‘ , a, 
nwith Without derogating from their royal dignity. In nego- 
izabeth. ciating a peace, therefore, they addressed themsclves 


to Quecn Elizabeth. It was by her offices and intcrfe- 
rence that they projected a reconciliation with the con- 
federated lords, and that they sought to extinguish the 
-animosities which, with so much violence, had agitated 
the Scottish nation. ‘They granted their commission 
to John Monluc bishop of Valence, Nicholas Pelleve 
bishop of Amiens, Jacques de la Brosse, Henry Clentin 
sicur d’Oysel, and Charles de la Rochefaucault sieur de 
Randan; authorizing them in a body, or by two of their 
number, to entcr into agreements with the queen of 
England. ‘The English commissioners were Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil principal secretary of state, Nicholas Wot- 
ton dean of Canterbury and York, Sir Ralph Sadlcr, 
Sir Henry Percy, and Sir Peter Crew ; and the powers 
of treaty were to be exercised by them all in conjunc- 
624 ~+tion, or by four, three, or two of them. 
omisean The plenipotentiarics of France, though empowered 
| ee only to treat with England, were yet, by a separate 
ry “°- commission, cntrustcd to assure the Congregation, that, 
notwithstanding the heinous guilt incurred by them, 
Francis and Mary werc inclined to receive them into 
| | favour, upon their repentance and return to obediencc ; 


and to abstain for ever from all inquiry into their con- 

duct. ‘They had full authority, at the same time, by 

this new deed, to hear, in conjunction with the com- 
missioners of Hiizabeth, the complaints of the Congre- 

gation, and to grant, with their consent, the relief which 

' appeared to them to be the most proper and salutary. 
The nobility and people of Scotland, choosing for 
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669 
their representatives the lord James Stuart, the lord Scotland. 
Ruthven, and Maitland of Lethington, expressed their —~~—~ 
willingness to concur in reasonable measures for the 
reestablishment of the public tranquillity. By the mode 
of a formal petition, they enumerated their gricvances, 
laid claim to redress, and besought an uniform protec- —_g95 
tion to their constitution and laws. To this petition And at last 
the intercession of Queen Elizabeth effected the friend- "ant their 
ly attention of Francis and Mary ; and ona foundation P°“"™ 
concerted with so much propriety, Monluc and Ran- 
dan, Cecil and Wotton, the acting plenipotentiaries of ‘ 
France and England, drew up and authenticated the 
celebrated deed of relief and concession which does so 
much honour to the spirit, perseverance and magnani- 
mity of the Scottish nation. G26 
By this agreement, Francis and Mary stipulated and Nature of 
consented, that no French soldiers and no foreign troops me — 
should ever be introduced into Scotland without the coun- Protes- 
sel and advice of the three estates. They concurred in tants. 
opinion, that the Frencli mercenaries should be sentback 
to Francc, and that the fortifications of Leith should be 
demolished. They agreed that commissioners should be 
appointed to visit Dunbar, and to point out the works 
there which ouglit to be destroyed; and thcy bound 
themselves to build no new fortress or placc of strength 
within the kingdom, and to repair no old one, without 
a parliamentary sanction. They consented to extinguish 
all debts which had becn contracted for the mainte- 
nance of the French and Scotch soldiery in their service. 
They appointed the estates of the rcalm to hold a par- 
lament for the discussion of affairs of state; and they 
obliged themselves to considcr the acts of this assembly 
as valid aud effcctual in every respect. They confirmed 
the ancient law of the country, which prohibited the 
princes of Scotland from making peace and war with- 
out the advice of the three cstatcs. It was agreed by 
them, that the three cstates, in concurrence with the 
queen, should elect a council for the administration of 
affairs during her majesty’s absence. They becaine 
bound to cmploy the natives of Scotland in the ma- 
nagement of justice both civil and criminal, in the of- 
fices of chancellor, keeper of the seals, treasurer, comp- 
troller, and in other stations of a similar uature; and to 
abstain from the promotion of all foreigners to places of 
trust and honour, and froin investing any clergyman in 
the chargc of affairs of the revenue. ‘They determined 
to establish an act of oblivion, and to forget for ever 
the memory of all the late transactions of war and of- 
fence. It was concluded by them, that a gencral peace 
and reconciliation should take place among all partics. 
They expressed their detcrmination, that no pretence 
should be assumed by them, from the late contentions, 
to deprive any of their subjects of their estates or offices. 
And they referred the reparation which might be pro- 
per to compensate the injuries which had been sustained 
by bishops aud ecclesiastics, to the judgment of the 
three estates in parliament. 
On the subject of the reformatian, tlie plenipotentt- 
aries of England aud France did not.choose to delibe- 
rate and decide, though articles with regard to it had 
been presented to them by the nobles and the people. 
They referred this delicate topic to.the ensuing meeting 
of parliament ; and the leaders of the Congregation en- 
caged, that deputies from ete estates should repair 
4A V2 to 
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to the king and queen, to know their intention con- 


env’ cerning matters of such high importance. 


627 | ’ ‘in : ive ‘ 630 
Articles concluded another treaty. By this convention it was Amidst the triumph and exultation of the Protestants, The pare 


relating’ to 
the Frenc 


moors: should cease ; that the fort of Eyemouth should be razed the great council of the nation were called to assemble. 

to the ground, in terms of the treaty of Cambray; that | While there was a full convention of the greater barons 
‘ Francis and Mary should abstain from bearing the title and the prelates, the inferior tenants zz capite, or the 
and arms of England or Ireland; that it should be con- lesser barons, on an occasion so great, instead of ap- 
sidcred, whether a farther conipensation should be made __ pearing by representation, came in crowds to give per= 
to Elizabeth for the injuries committcd against her; sonally their assistance and votes; and all the com- 
and that the king and queen of Scots should be fully missioners for the boroughs, without exccption, pre- 
and sincerely reconciled to the nobility and the people _ sented themselves. _— 
of their kingdom. The interests of England and France . It was objected to this parliament when it was as- 
were the particular objects of this agreement. But  sembled, that it could not be valid, since Francis and 
though the concessions to the Protestants were not in- Mary were not present, and lid not empowered any 
serted in it at full length, an expressive reference was person to represent them. But by the terms of the 
made to them; and they received a confirmation in _ late concessions to thc nobility and the people, they had 
terms which could not be misunderstood. Tlis deed in effect dispensed with this formality ; and the objec- 
recorded the clemency of Francis and Mary to their _ tion, after having been warmly agitated for some days, 
subjects of Scotland, the extreme willingness of the was rejected by a majority of voices. The lords of the 
nobility and the people to return to their duty and al- articles were then chosen; and as the Protestant party 
legiance, the representation they had offered of their were superior to the Popish faction, they were careful, 
grievances, and the request of Queen Elizabeth that in electing the members of this committee, to favour 
redrcss should be afforded them; and it appealed to all those who were disposed to forward the work of the 
the consequent concessions which had been stipulated reformation. The first object which the lords of the ar- —¢5} 
to their advantage. ticles held out to parliament was the supplication of the Supplica- 
By these important negociations, the Protestants, nobility, gentry, and all the other persons who pro-tion of the 

while they humbled France, flattered Queen Elizabeth; fessed the new doctrines. It required, that the Romish " i. 
and while they acquired a powcr to act in the establish- church should be condemned and abolished. It re- 
ment of the reformation, restored to Scotland its civil probated the tenet of transubstantiation, the merit of 
constitution. The exclusion of foreigners from offices works, papistical indulgences, purgatory, pilgrimages, 
of state, the limitation of the Scottish princcs with re- and praycrs to departed saints ; and considering them 
gard to peace and war, the advancement of the three as pestilent errors, and as fatal to salvation, it demand- 
estates to their ancient conscquence, and the act of obli- ed, that all those who should teach and maintain them 
vion of all offences, were acquisitions most extensively should be exposed to correction and punishment. It . 
great and useful; and, while they gave the fullest se- demanded, that a remedy should be applied against the 
curity to the reformed, gratified their most sanguine  profanation of the holy sacraments by the catholics, 

628  eXpectations. | and that the ancicnt discipline of the church should be 
Peace pro- ‘The peace, so fortunately concluded, was immedi- restored. In fine, it insisted, that the supremacy and 
claimed. ately proclaimed. Thc French mercenaries embarked authority of the pope should be abolished; and that 

for their own country, and the English army took the — the patrimony of the church should be employed in 
road to Berwick. Amidst events so joyful, the preachers ‘supporting the reformed ministry, in the provision of 
exhorted the confederated nobles to command the so- schools, and in the maintenance of the poor. 

lemnity of a thanksgiving. It was ordered according- This supplication of the Protestants was received in 
ly; and after its celebration, the commissioners of the _ parliament with marks of the greatest deference and re- 
boroughs, with several of the nobility, and the tenants spect. The popish dcctrines it censured, and the strong 
en capite, were appointed to choose and depute ministcrs language it employed, excited no dispute or altercation. 

629 to preach the gospel in tlie principal towns throughout ‘The nobility, however, and the lay members, did not 
Appoint- the kingdom. John Knox was called to discharge the _ think it expedient that the patrimony of the church, in 
i pastoral functions at Edinburgh, Christopher Goodman _ all its extent, should beallottcd to the reformed ministry, 


After having grantcd these conccssions to the nobility 
and the people of Scotland, on the part of their respec- 
tive courts, Monluc and Randan, Cecil and Wotton, 


determined, that the English and French troops should 
depart out of Scotland; that all warlike preparations 


in diferent at St Andrew's, Adam Heriot at Aberdecn, John Row 


places, 


at Perth, Paul Methven at Jedburgh, William Christi- 
son at Dundee, David Ferguson at Dunfermline, and 
David Lindsey at Leith. That the business of the 


i 


Johu Erskine of Dun for that of 


Angus and Mearns, Scotland 


and Mr John Carsewell for that of Argyle and the Isles. ——~— 


This inconsiderable number of niinisters and superin- 
tendants gave a begmning to the reformed church of 
Scotland. 


the meeting of parliament approached. All persons wholiament 
had a title from law, or from ancient custom, to attend ™** 


and the support of schools and the poor. Avoiding, 
therefore, any explicit scrutiny into this point, the par- 
liament gave it in charge to the ministers and the lead- 
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ing men of the reformation, to draw up, under distinet A Confes 


heads, the substance and sense of those doctrines which" q 
ought to be established over the kingdom. Within four re up. 
days this important business was accomplished. The 
writing or instrument to which the reformed committed 
thelr opinions was termed, ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, 
professed and believed by the Protestauts within i 

rcalm. 


church, at ihe same time, might be managed with pro- 
priety, supcrintendants were elected to preside over the 
ecclesiastical affairs of particular provinces and districts. 
Mr John Spotswocd was named the superintendant for 
the division of Lothian, Mr John Willocks for that 
of Glasgow, Mr Jolin Winram fer that of Fife, Mr 


olend. rgalm of Scotland.” (a) It was read first to the lords 
-y——- of the articles. It was then rcad to the parhament ; 
and the prelates of the Romish church were commanded, 
in the name of God, to make publicly their objections 
to the doctrines it proposed. They preserved a profound 


silence. A new dict was appointed for concluding the 
transaction. The articles of the Confcssion werc again 


read over in their order, and thc votes of parliament 
were called. Of the temporal nobility, three only re- 
fused to bestow on it their authority. The earl of 
Athol, and the lords Somerville and Bothwell, protest- 
ed, that ‘they would believe as their fathers had done 
before them.” The bishops and the estate ccclesiastical, 
from a consciousness of the weakness of popcry, seemed 
to have lost all powcr of speech. No dissent, no vote, 
was given bythcm. ‘It is long (said the earl Maris- 
chal), since I entertained a jealousy of the Romish faith, 
and an affection to the reformed doctrines. But this 
day has afforded me the completcst conviction of the 
falsehood of the one, and the truth of the other. ‘The 
bishops, who do not conceive themselves to be deficient 
in learning, and whose zeal for the maintenance of tlic 
hierarchy cannot be doubted, have abandoned their re- 
higion, and thcir interest in it, as objects which admit of 
no defence or justification.” All the other constitucnt 
members of this great council werc zealous for the esta- 
blishment of the reformation, and affirmed the propricty 
of its doctrines. Thus the high court of parliament, 
with great deliberation and solemnity, examined, voted, 

335 and ratificd the confession of the reformed faith. 
A few days after the establishment of the Confession 
evemess. of Faith, the parliament passed an act against the mass 
and the exercise of the Romish worship. And it scru- 
pled not to ordain, that all persons saying or hearing 
mass should, for the first offence, be exposed to the con- 
fiscation of thcir estates, and to acorporal chastisement, 
at the discretion of the magistrate; that for the second 
offence, they should be banished the kingdom; and that 
334 for the third offence they should suffer the pains of death. 
fsecut- ‘This fierceness, it is to be acknowledged, did not suit 
spirit the generosity of victory ; and while an excuse is sought 
fats for it in the perfidiousness of the Romish priesthood, it 
ci escapes not the observation of the most superficial histo- 
rians, that these severities were exactly those of which 
the Protestants had complained so loudly, and with so 
much justice. By another ordination, the parliament, 
after having declared that the pope, or bishop of Rome, 
had inflicted a deep wound and a humiliating injury 
upon the sovcreignty and government of Scotland, by 
his frequent interferences and claims of power, com- 
manded and decreed, that, for the future, his jurisdiction 
and authority should be extinct ; and that all persons 
maintaining the smallest connexion with him, or .with 


‘38 | Ces, proscription, and banishment. 

 icis These memorable and decisive statutes produccd the 
‘| Mary overthrow of the Romish religion. To obtain for these 
‘um proceedings, and to its other ordinances, the approba- 
Hicts of tion of Francis and Mary, was an object of the great- 
_- est anxiety, and of infinite moment to the three estates. 
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his sect, should be liable to the loss-of honour and offi- - 
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Sir James Sandilands lord St John was therefore ap- Scotland. 
pointed to go to France, and to express to the king and | 
queen the affection and allegiance of their subjects, to 
explam what had been done in consequence of the late 
concessions and treaty, and to solicit their royal ratifica- 
tion of the transactions of parliament. The spirited be- 
haviour of the Congregation had, however, exceeded all 
the expectations of the princes of Lorraine; and the 
busincss of the embassy, and the ambassador himself, 
though a man of character and probity, were treated not 
only with ridicule, but with insult and contumely. He 
returned accordingly without any answer to his com- 
mission. Instead of submitting the heads and topics of 
a reformation to Francis and Mary, by a petition or a 
narrative, the parliament had voted them into laws ; 
and from this informality the validity of its proceedings 
has been suspected. But it is observable of the Pro- 
testants, that thcy had not concealed their views with 
regard to religion and the abolition of Popery; that in 
the grant of redress and concession, and in the deed of 
treaty, 0 actual prohibition was made to prevent the 
establishnient of the reformation ; that a general autho- 
rity was given to parliament to decide in affairs of state ;_ 
and that Francis and Mary were solemnly bound to au- 
thenticate its transactions. Though a formality was 
infringed, the spirit of the trcaties was yct:‘respected” 
and maintained. ‘The nation, of consequence, imputett 
the conduct of Francis and Mary to political reasons 
suggestcd by the princes of Lorraine, and to the arti- 
fices of the Popish clergy; and as Elizabeth did not. 
refuse, on her part, the ratification of the agreements, 
and solicited and pressed the French court in vain to 
adopt the same measure, a strength and force were 
thence communicated to this conclusion. ) 
When the three estates despatched Sir James Sandi- 
lands to France, they instructed the earls of Morton and 
Glencairn, with Maitland of Lethington, to repair to— 
the court of England. By these ambassadors they pre-- 
sented to Elizabeth tlieir sincere and respectful thanks, 
for the attention shown by hcr-to Scotland, in her late 
most important services. And while they solicited the 
continuance of her favour and.protection, intreated, in 
an earnest manner, that her majesty, for the establish-. 
ment of a perpetual peace and amity, would be pleased - 
to take in marriage the earl of Arran, the next heir af- 
ter his father.te the Scottish monarchy. The queen 
made new and fervent protestations of her regard and 
attachment’; and gave the promise of her warmest aid 
wnen it would be necessary, in their just defence, upon 
any future occasion. She spoke in obliging terms of the 
earl of Arran; but as shc found in herself no present. 
disposition to marriage, she desired that he might cen- 
sult his happiness in another alliance. She expressed a 
favourable opinion of the Scottish nobility ; and as a 
demonstration of her affection and estcem, she took the 
liberty to remind them of the practices wich had been 
employed to overturn their independency, and begged 
them to consider the unanimity and concord of their 
order as a necessary guard against the ambition and 
the artifice of the enemies of their nation. - 
 - 
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(a) It is given at. full length’in Knox; in the collection of confessions of faith, vol. ii.; and in the statute. 
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Scotland. The success of the Congregation, though great and 

“y= illustrious, was not yet completely decisive. The re- 
fusal of Francis and Mary to ratify their proceedings 
opened a source of bitterness and inquietude. The 
Popish party, though humbled, was not annihilated. 
Under the royal protection it would soon be formidable. 
Political considerations might arise, not only to cool the 
amity of England, but even to provoke its resentment. 
And France, though it could now transport no army 
against Scotland, might soon be able to adopt that ex- 
pedient. Great distractions and severe calamities were 
still to be dreaded. In the narrowness of their own re- 
sources they could find no solid and permanent security 
against the rage and weight of domestic faction, and 
the strenuous exertions of an extensive kingdom. All 
their fair achievements might be blasted and over- 
thrown. Popery might again build up her towers, 
and a sanguinary domination destroy alike their reli- 
gious and civil liberties. 

While the anguish of melancholy apprehensions re- 
pressed the triumph of the Congregation, the event 
which could operate most to their interests was announ- 
ced tothem. This was the death of FrancisII. The 
tie which knit Scotland to France was thus broken. A 
new scene of politics displayed itself. Catharine de Me- 
dicis, the queen-mother, ruled Charles IX. and was the 
personal enemy-of the queen of Scots. The power and 
the credit which Mary had lent to her uncles, and the 
frequent and humiliating disappointments which the 
queen-mother had suffered from her influence over ran- 
cis, were now repaid with a studied indifference and ne- 
glect. In the full perfection of her charms, with two 
crowns upon her head, and looking towards a third, she 
felt herself to be without grandeur and without conse- 
quence. Leaving a court where she had experienced 
all the enjoyments of which humanity is susceptible, she 
retired to Rheims, to indulge her sorrew. 

In the humiliation of their queen, and in the change 
produced in the councils of France, the Protestants of 
Scotland found every possible encouragement to pro- 
ceed with vigour towards the full establishment of the 
reformed doctrines. After the parliament had been dis- 
solved, they turned their thoughts and attention to the 

lan of policy which might best suit the tenets and re- 
(ae for which they had contended. ‘The three e- 

657 states, amidst their other transactions, had granted a 
Ecclesiasti- commission to John Winram, John Spottiswood, John 
cal govern- Willocks, John Douglas, Jolin Row, and John Knox, 
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reer to frame.end model a scheme of ecclesiastical govern- 
‘new-mo- Ment. Lhey were not long in complying with an or- 
delled.  der.so.agrecable to them, and composed what is termed 


An. 1561. the Frst Boat of Discipline ; in which they explained 
the uniformity and method which ought to be preserved 
concerning doctrine, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, the election and provision of ministers, and the 
policy of the church. 

A convention of the estates gave its sanction to the 
Presbyterian form of government. But while the 
Tho revee POOK of Discipline gxetched out a policy beautiful for 
nues of the !#8 Simphiity, still it required that the patrimony and 
ancient the rich possessions of the ancient church should be 
church re- allotted to the new establishment. ‘The reformers, 
rene however, so successful in the doctrines and the policy 

| which they had proposed, were in this instance very un- 


ed preach- sig ‘ A 
ers,‘  dortunate. ‘This convention of the estates did not pay 
1 
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a more respectful regard to this proposal than had been Scotland, 
done by the celebrated parliament, which demolished —-~y~— | 


the mass and the jurisdiction ofthe see of Rome. The 
affected to consider it as no better thana dream. The 
expression “a devout imagination ” was applied to it in 
mockery; and it was not till after long and painful 
struggles, that the new establishment was able to pro- 
cure a becoming and necessary provision and support. 
The Romish clergy were strenuous to continue in their 
possessions, and to profit by them; and the nobles and 
the laity having seized on great proportions of the pro- 
perty of the church, were no less anxious to retain the 
acquisitions they had made. 

The aversion entertained to the bestowing of riches 
on the Presbyterian establishment, encouraged the ar- 
dour which prevailed for advancing all the other views 
and interests of the reformed. And this end was also 
promoted in no inconsiderable degree by the insidious 
policy of Catharine de Medicis. She was willing to 
increase and to foster all the difficulties and dangers in 
the situation of the queen of Scots and her subjects. On 
this account she had engaged Charles IX. to despatch 
Monsieur Noailles to the Scotch parliament, to urge it, 
in strong terms, to renew the ancient league between the 
two kingdoms, to dissolve the alliance with England, 
and to re-establish over Scotland the Popish doctrines 
and the popish clergy. A new meeting of the estates 
was assembled, which considered these strange requisi- 
tions, and treated them with the indignation they me- 
rited. Monsieur Noailles was instructed to inform his 
sovereign, that France having acted with cruelty and 
perfidiousness towards the Scots, by attacking their in- 
dependence and hberties under pretence of amity and 
marriage, did not deserve to know them any longer as 
an ally ; that principles of justice, a love of probity, and 
a high sense of gratitude, did not permit the Scottish 
parhament to break the confederacy with England, 
which had generously protected their country against 
the tyrannical views of the French court, and the trea- 
cherous machinations of the house of Guise ; and that 
they were never to acknowledge the Popish clergy asa 
distinct order of men, or the legal possessors of the pa- 
trimony of the church; since, having abolished the 
power of the pope, and renounced his doctrines, they 
could bestow no favour or countenance upon his vassals 
and servants. 

‘To this council of the estates a new supplication was 
presented by the Protestants. ‘They departed from the 
high claim which they had made for the riches and 
patrimony of the Popish church ; and it was only re- 
quested by them, that a reasonable provision should be 
allotted to the true preachers of the gospel. ‘This ap- 
plication, however, no less than their former exorbi- 
tant demand, was treated with neglect. But amidst the 
anxiety manifested by the nobles and the tenants of the 
crown to hold the Presbyterian clergy in subjection and 
in poverty, they discovered the warmest zeal for the 
extension and continuance of the reformed opinions. 
For in tlus supplication of the Protestants, an ardent 
desire being intimated and urged, that all the monu- 
ments of idolatry which remained should be utterly de- 


given to it. An act was accordingly passed, which 
commanded that every abbey-church, every cloister, 
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otland. finally demolished ; and the care of this barbarous, but 
“v——~" popular employment, was committed to those persons 


who were most remarkable for their keenness and ar- 
dour in the work of the reformation. Its execution in 
the western counties was given in cliarge to the earls 
of Arran, Argyle, and Glencairn; the lord James 
Stuart attended to it in the more northern districts ; 
and in the inland divisions of the country, it was en- 
trusted to the barons in whom the Congregation had 
the greatest confidence. A dreadful devastation en- 
sued. The populace, armed with authority, spread 
their ravages over the kingdom. It was deemed an 
execrable lenity to spare any fabric or place where idol- 
atry had been exercised. The churches and religious 
houses were everywhere defaced, or demolished ; and 
their furniture, utensils, and decorations, became the 
prize of the invader. Even the sepulchres of the dead 
were ransacked and violated. The libraries of the ec- 
clesiastics, and the registers kept by them of their own 
transactions and of civil affairs, were gathered into 
heaps, and committed to the flames. Religious anti- 
pathy, the sanction of law, the exhortation of the 
clergy, the hope of spoil, and, above all, the ardent de- 
sire of putting the last hand to the reformation, con- 
curred to drive the rage of the people to its wildest fury ; 
and, in the midst of havock and calamity, the new esta- 
blishment surveyed its importance and its power. 

The death of Francis II. having left his queen, Mar- 
ry, in a very disagreeable situation while she remained 
in France, it now became necessary for her to think of 
returning to her own country. To this she was soli- 
cited both by the Protestants and Papists; the former, 
that they might gain her over to their party ; and the 
latter, hoping that, as Mary was of their own persua- 
sion, Popery might once more be established in Scot- 
land. For this deputation, the Protestants chose Lord 
James Stuart, natural brothcr to the queen; and the 
Papists, John Lesly, official and vicar- general of the 
diocese of Aberdeen. The latter got the start of the 
Protestant ambassador, and thus had the opportunity 
of first delivering his message. He advised her strong- 
ly to beware of the lord James Stuart, whom he re- 
presented as a man of unbounded ambition, who liad 
espoused the Protestant cause for no other reason than 
that he might advance himself to the highest employ- 
ments in the state; nay, that he had already fixed his 
thoughts on the crown. For these reasons-he advised. 
that the lord James Stuart should be confined in I'rance 
till the government of Scotland could be completcly 
established. But if the quccn were averse to this mea- 
sure, he advised her to land in some of the northern 
districts of Scotland, where her friends were most nu- 
merous; in which case an army of 20,000. men would 
accompany her to Edinburgh, to restore the Popish. 
religion, and to overawe her enemies.. The next day 
the lord James Stuart waited on her, and gave an ad- 
vice very different from that of Lesly. ‘Phe surest 
method of preventing insurrections, he said, was tlie 
establishment of the Protestant religion ; that a stand- 
ing army and foreign troops would certainly lose the 
affections of her subjects ; for which reason he advised 
her to visit Scotland. without guards and without sol- 
diers, and he became solemnly bound to secure their 
obedience to her. ‘I’o this advice Mary, though she 


distrusted its author,.listened with attention; and Lord 
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James, imagining that she was prejudiced in his fa- Scotland. 
vour, took care to improve the favourable opportunity ; ——~——~ 


by which means he obtained a promise of the earldom 
of Marr. 
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Before Mary set out from France, she received an Her dis- 
embassy from Queen Elizabeth, pressing her to ratify putes with 
the treaty of Edinburgh, in which she had taken care “izabeth. 


to have a clause inserted, that Francis and Mary should 
Jor ever abstain from assuming the title and arms of 
England and Ireland. But this was declined by the 
queen of Scotland, who, in her conference with the 
English ambassador, gave an eminent proof of her po- 
litical abilities. * 


Her refusal greatly augmented thce* Sce Ro- 


jealousies which already prevailed between her and 4ertson of 


Elizabeth, insomuch that the latter refused her a safe 
passage through lier dominions into Scotland. This 
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was considered by Mary as a high indignity ; she re- Queen of 


turned a very spirited answer, informing her rival, 
that she could return to her own dominions without 
any assistance from her, or indeed whether she would 
or not. In the month of August 1561, Mary set sail 
from Calais for Scotland. . She left France with. much 
regret; and at night ordered her couch to be brought 
upon deck, desiring the pilot to awaken her in the 
morning, if the coast of France should be in view. 
The night proved calm, so that the queen had an op- 
portunity of once more indulging herself with a sight 
of that beloved country. A favourable wind now 
sprang up, and a thick fog coming on, she escaped a 


Scotland. 
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squadron of men of war which Elizabeth had set out Mary lands 


to intercept her; and on the 20th of the month she 
landed safely at Leith. 

But though the Scots received their queen with the 
greatest demonstrations of joy, it was not long before 
an irreconcileable quarrel began to take place. The 
Protestant religion was now established all over the 
kingdom ;: and its proféssors had so far deviated from 
their own principles, or what ought to have been their 
principles, that tly would grant no toleration to the 


opposite party, not even to the sovereign herself. In. 


consequence of this, when the queen attempted to-cele- 


Scot- 
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brate. mass in her own chapel of Holyroodhiouse, a vioe Ys insulted 
lent mob assembled, and it was with the utmost diffi- by the Pro- 
culty that the lord James Stnart and some other per-t¢stants.. 


sons of high distinction could appease the tuniult. 
Mary attempted to allay these ferments by a proclam- 
ation, in which she promised to take the advice of the 
states in religious matters ; and, in the mean time, de- 
clared it to be death for any person to attempt an in- 
novation or alteration of the religion which she found 
generally established upon her arrival in Scotland. A- 
gainst this proclamation the earl of Arran protested, 
and formally told the herald, the quecn’s proclamation: 
should not protect her attendants and servants if‘ they 
presuined to commit idolatry and to say mass. Johir 
Knox declared from the pulpit, that one mass was. 
more terrible to him than i£ 10,000. armed: enemies 
had landed in-any part of the kingdom to re-establish 
Popery. The preachers everywhere declaimed ‘against 
idolatry and the mass; keeping up, by their mistaken 
zeal, a spirit of discontent and sedition throughout: the 


whole kingdom. John Knox was called before the 


queen to answer for the freedom of his speeches; but 
his unbounded boldness, when there, gave Mary much. 
disquiet, as not knowing in what manner to treat him. 
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The freedoms, however, which were taken with the 
queen, could not induce her to depart from that plan 
of government whieh she had laid down in France. 
To the Protestants she resolved to pay the greatest 


attention; from among them she chose her privy- 


council, and heaped favours upon the lord James Stu- 
art, who for his activity in promoting the reformation 
was.the most popular man in the kingdom; while to 
her courtiers of the Catholic persuasion she behaved 


with a distant formality. . 


In the mean time, the differenees between the two 
rival queens became every day greater. The queen of 
Scotland pressed Elizabeth to declare her the nearest 
heir to the crown .of England, and Elizabeth urged 
Mary to confirm the treaty of Edinburgh. With this 
the latter could not comply, as it would in faet have 
been renouncing for ever the title to that crown for 
which she was so earnestly contending. Endless nego- 
ciations were the consequence, and the hatred of Eli- 
zabeth to Mary continually increased. his year the 
queen of Scotland amused herself by making a circuit 
through part of her dominions. From Edinburgh she 
proceeded to Stirling ; thence to Perth, Dundee, and 
St Andrew’s. Though received everywhere with the 
greatest acclamations and marks of affection, she could 
not but remark the rooted aversion which had univer- 


‘sally taken place against Popery ; and upon her return 
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to Edinburgh, her attention was called to an exertion 
of this zeal, which may be considered as highly cha- 
racteristic of the times. The magistrates of this city, 
after their election, enacted rules, according to custom, 
for the government of their borough. By one of these 
acts, which they published by proclamation, they com- 
manded all monks, friars, and priests,- together with 
all adulterers and fornicators, to depart from the 
town and its limits within 24 hours, under the pains 
of correction and punishment. Mary, justly inter- 
preting this exertion of power to be an usurpation of 
the royal authority, and a violation of order, displaced 
the magistrates, commanded the citizens to elect 
others in their room, and granted by proclamation a 
plenary indulgence to all her subjects not convicted 
of any crime, to repair to and remain in her capital 
at their pleasure. ' 

Besides these disturbanees on account of religion, 
the kingdom was now in confusion from another cause. 
The long continuance of civil wars had everywhere left 
a proneness to tumults and insurrections; and thefts, 
rapine, and lieentiousness of every kind, threatened to 
subvert the foundations of civil society. Mary made 
considerable preparations for the suppression of these 
disorders, and appointed the lord James Stuart her chief 
justiciary and lieutenant. He was to hold two criminal 
courts, the one at Jedburgh, and the other at Dum- 
fries. ‘Toassist his operations against the banditti, who 
were armed, and often associated into bodies, a mili- 
tary force was necessary; but as there were at present 
neither standing army nor regular troops in the king. 
dom, the county of Edinburgh, and ten others, were 
commanded to have their strength in readiness to assist 
him. The feudal tenants, and the allodial or free pro- 
prietors of these distriets, in complete armour, and.with 
provisions for 20days, were appointed to be subservient 
to the purposes of hiscommission, and to obey his orders. 
An establishing the public tranquillity. In this expe- 
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dition he was attended with his usual success. 


He de- Scotland. 


strayed many of the strong holds of the bandictis Sa 


hanged 20 of the mest notorious effenders ; and orde 
ed 50 more to be carried to Edinburgh, there to suffer 
the penalties of law on account of their rebellious be- 
haviour. He entered into terms with the lord Grey 
and Sir John Foster, .the wardens of the English bor- 
ders, for the mutual benefit of the two nations ; and 
he commanded the chiefs of the disorderly clans to 
submit to the queen, and to obey her orders with re- 
gard to the securing of the peace, and preventing in- 
surrections and depredations in future. 


6 
In the mean time the queen was in a very disagree- Mary dis 
able situation, being suspected and mistrusted by both usted by 


parties. From the concessions which she had made to 
the Protestants, the Papists supposed that she had a 
design of renouncing their religion altogether ; while 
on the other hand, the Protestants could searcely allow 
themselves to believe that they owed any allegianee to 
an idolater. Disquiets of another kind also now took 


both pae- 
ties, 
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place. The Duke of Chatelherault, having lett the Ca- Characters 
tholies to join the opposite party, was negleeted by his°f ber dt 


sovereign. Being afraid of some danger to himself, he 
fortified the castle of Dumbarton, which he resolved to 
defend ; and, in ease of necessity, to put himself under 
the protection of the queen of England.——The earl of 
Arran was a man of very slender abilities, but of bound- 
less ambition. The queen’s beauty had made an im- 
pression on his heart, and his ambition made him fancy 
himself the fittest person in the kingdom for her hus- 
band. But his fanaticism, and the violence with which 
he had opposed the mass, had disgusted her. 
her dislike with an uneasiness that preyed upon his in- 
tellectsand disordered them. It was even supposed that 
he had concerted a scheme to possess himself of her per- 
son by armed retainers ; and the lords of her court were 
commanded to be in readiness to defeat any project of 
this nature. The earl of Bothwell was distinguished 
chiefly by his prodigalities and the lieentiousness of his 
manners. The earl Marischal had every thing that was 
honourable in his intentions, but was wary and slow. 
The earl of Morton possessed penetration and ability, 
but was attached to no party or measures from any 
principles of rectitude: His own advantage and inte- 
rests were the motives by which he was governed. The 
earl of Huntly the lord chancellor, was unquiet, vari- 
able, and vindictive: His passions, now fermenting 
with violence, were soon to break forth in the most 
dangerous practices. The earls of Gleneairn and. 
Menteith were deeply tinctured with fanaticism ; and 
their inordinate zeal for the new opinions, not less 
than their poverty, recommended them to Queen Eli- 
zabeth. Her ambassador Randolph, advised her to 
secure their services, by addressing herself to their 
necessities. Among courtiers of this description, it 
was difficult. for Mary to make a selection of ministers 
in whom she might confide. The consequence and 
popularity of the lord James Stuart, and of Maitland of 
Lethington, had early pointed them out to this distinc- 
tion ; and hitherto they had acted to her satisfaction. 
They were each of eminent capacity: but the former 
was suspected of aiming at the sovereignty ; the latter 
was prone to refinement and duplicity; and both were 
more attached to Elizabeth than became them as the 
ministers and subjects of another sovereign. 
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coland. Beside the policy of cmploying and trusting states- 
—y—— men who were Protestants, and the precaution of main- 
taining a firm peace with England, Mary had it also at 
heart to enricli the crown with the revenues of the an- 
ve obtains Clent church. A convention of estates was assembled 


partof to deliberate on this measure. The bishops were alarm- 
a ed at their perilous situation. It was made known to 
) a. “them, that the charge of the queen’shousehold required 


an augmentation ; and that as the rents of the church 
had flowed chiefly from the crown, it was expedient that 
a proper proportion of them should now be resumed to 
uphold its splendour. Afterlong consultations, the pre- 
lates and ecclesiastical estate considering that they cxist- 
ed merely by the favour of the queen, conscnted to re- 
sign to her the third part of their benefices, to be mana- 
ged at her pleasure; with the reservation that they would 
besecured during theirlives against all farther payments, 
and relieved from the burden of contributing to the 
maintenance of the reformed clergy. With this offer 
the queen and the convention of estates were satisfied. 
Rentals, accordingly, of all their benefices throughout 
‘the kingdom were ordered to be produced by the an- 
cient ecclesiastics; the reformed ministers, superintend- 
ants, elders, and deacons, were enjoined to make out 
registers of the grants or provisions necessary to support 
their establishment; and a supereminent power of judg- 
4ng in these matters was committed to the queen and 
‘the privy-council. 

While the prelates and ecclcsiastical estate submitted 
‘to this offer from the necessity of their affairs, it was by 
no means acceptableto the reformed clergy, who at this 
time were holding an assembly. It was their earnest 
avish to effect the entire destruction of the ancient esta- 
blishment, tosucceed to a large proportion of their emo- 
luments, and to be altogetherindependent of the crown. 
But while the Protestant preachers were naturally and 
unanimously of these sentiments, the nobles and gentle- 
men who had promoted the reformation were disposed 
to think very differently. To give too much of the 
wealth of the church to the reformed clergy, was to in- 
vest them with a dangerous power. Togivc too great 
& proportion of it to the crown, was a step still mere 
dangerous. At the same timeit was equitable, that the 
ancient clergy should be maintained during their lives; 
and it accorded with the private interests of the noble- 
men and gentlemen, who had figured during the refor- 
mation, not to consent to any scheme that would de- 
prive them of the spoils of which they had already pos- 
sessed themselves out of the ruins of the church, or 
which they might still be enabled to acquire. 

Thus, public as well as private considerations contri- 
buted toseparate and divide the lay Protestants and the 
preachers. The general assembly, therefore, of the 
church, was not by any means successful in the views 
which had called them together at this time, and which 
they submitted to the convention of estates. Doubts 
were cntertained whether the churcli liad any title to 
assemble itself. The petition preferred for the complete 
abolition of idolatry, or for the utter prohibition of the 
mass, was rejected, notwithstanding all the zeal mani- 
fested by the bretliren. The request that Mary should 
give authority to the book of discipline, was not only 
refused, but even treatedwith ridicule. ‘Theonly point 
pressed by the church which attracted any notice, was 
its requisition of a provision or a maintenance; but the 
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measure proposed for this end was in oppositicn to all Scotland. 

its warmest desires. —. 
This measure, howevcr, so unpromising to the preach- 

ers in expectation, was found to be &till more unsatis- 

factory ontrial. The wealth of the Romish church had 

been immense, but great invasions had been made on it. 

The fears of the ecclesiastics, on the overthrow of po- 

pery, induced them to engage in fraudulent transactions 

with their kinsmen and relations; in consequence of 

which, many possessions were conveyed from the church 

to private hands. For valuable considerations, leases 

of church-lands, to endure for many years, or in perpe- 

tuity, were granted to strangers and adventurers. Sales 

also of ecclesiastical property, toagreat extent, had been 

niade by the ancient incumbents ; and a validity was 

supposed to be given to these transactions by confirma- 

tions from the pope, who was zealous to assist his vo- 

taries. Even the crown itself had contributed to make 

improper dispositions ofthe ecclesiastical revenues. Lay- 

men had been presented to bishoprics and churcli-liv- 

nigs, with the power of disposing of the territory in con- 

nexion with them. In this diffusion of the property 

of the church, many great acquisitions, and much ex- 

tensive domain, came to be invested in the nobles and 

the gentry. | 
From these causes the grant of the third of thcir be- 

ncfices, made by the ancient ecclesiastics to the queen, 

with the burden of maintaining the reformed clergy, 

was not nearly so considerable as might have been ex- 

pected. But the direction of the scheme being lodged 

in the queen and the privy conncil, the advantage to the 

crown was still greater than that bestowed upon the 

preachers. Yet the carrying the project into exccu- 

tion was not without its inconveniences. There were 

still many opportunities for artifice and corruption : and 

the full third of the ecclesiastical benefices, even after 

all the previous abstractions of them which had been 

made, could net be levied by any diligence; for the 

ecclesiastics often produced false rentals of their bene- 

fices; and the collectors for the crown were hot always 

faithful to the trust reposed in them. Tlie coinplete 

produce of the thirds did not amount to a great sum 5 

and it was to contribute towards the expenses of the Zi 

queen, as well as to the support of the preachers. A provision 

scanty proportion went to the latter; and yet the per- made for 

sons who were chosen to fix their particular stipends the Prote- 

were the firm friends of the reformation. For this bus1- + lle 

ness was committed in charge to the carls of Argyle 

and Morton, the lord James Stuart, and Maitland of 

Lethington, with James Mackgill the clerk-register, 

and Sir John Ballendenthe justice-clerk. One hundred 

Scottish merks were deemed sufficient for acommon mi- 

nister. To the clergymen of greater interest or consi- 

deration, or who exercised tlicir functions in more ex- 

tensive parislies, 300 merks were allotted; and, except- 

ing to superintendants, this sum was seldom exceeded. 

To the earl of Argyle, to the lord James Stuart, to 

lord Erskine, who had large ecclesiastical revenues, 

their thirds were usually remitted by the queen; and 

on the cstablishment of this fund or revenue, she also 

granted many pensions to persons about her court and 

of her household. ‘ges _ 
Thecomplaintsof the preachers were made with little Thewliole 

decency, and did not contribute to improve their condi- party dis- 

tion. ‘The coldness of the Protestant laity, and the hu. satisfied. 
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Scotland. manity shown to the ancient clergy, were deep wounds 


nye’ Hoth to their pride and to their interests. 


To a mean 
spirit of flattery to the reigning power, they imputed 
the defection of their friends ; and against the queen 
they were animated with the bitterest animosity. The 
poverty in which they were sufiered to remain inflamed 
all their passions. They industriouslysought to indulge 
their rancour and turbulence; and inveterate habits 
of insult fortified them with a contempt of authority. 

‘l'o the queen, wliosc temper was warm, the rudeness 
of the preachers was a painful and endless inquietude, 
which, while it fostered her religious prejudices, had 
the good effect of confirming her constancy to her 


confidence of his sovereign, and was drawing to him the —_ 


authority of government. 
tions to a man of high rank,- inordinate ambition, im- 
mense wealth, and who commanded numerous and war- 
like retainers. But he was yet to fcel a stroke still 
more severely excruciating, and far more destructive of 
his consequence. The opulent estate of Mar, which 
Mary had erected into an earldom, and conferred on 
his rival, had been lodged in his family for some time. 
He considered it as his property, and that it was never 
to be torn from his house. This blow was at once to 
insult most sensibly his pride, and to cut most fatally 
the sinews of his greatness. 


‘These were crucl mortifica- " 
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friends, and of keeping alive her gratitude for their ac- 
tivity. Thclord James Stuart, who was cntitled to her 
respect and esteem from his abilities, and his proximity 


After employing against the earl of Mar those arts He accuses 
of detraction and calumny which are so common in the lord 


courts, he drew up and subscribed a formal memorial, 74" A 


to her in blood, had merited rewards and honours by 
his public services and the vigour,of his counsels. Af- 
ter his successful discharge of her commission as chicf 
justiciary and lord lieutenant, she could not think of 


in which he accused him of aiming at the sovereignty gon, 


of Scotland. This paper he presented to the queen ; 
but the arguments with which he supported his charge 
being weak and inconclusive, she was the more confirm- 


653. allowing him to descend from these offices, without be- ed in her attacbment to her minister. Huntly then ad- 
Honours stowing on him a solid andpermanent mark of her fa- —_ dressing himselt to the earl of Bothwel, a man disposed 
ph vour. She advanced him to the rank of her nobility, to desperate courses, engaged him to attempt involving 
on ior “ 
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by conferring on him the earldom of Mar. At the 
saine time she contributed to augment his consequence, 
by facilitating his marriage with Agnes the daughter 
of the earl Marischal ; and the ceremonial of this al- 
liance was celebrated with a magnificence and osten- 
tation so extravagant in that age, as to excite the 
fears of the preacliers lest some avenging judgment or 
calamity should afilict the land. They exclaimed with 
virulence against his riotous feasting and banquets ; 
and the masquerades which were exhibited on this 
occasion, attracting ‘In a still greater degree their at- 
tention, as being a species of entertainment hitherto 
unknown in Scotland, and which was favourable to the 
profancness of gallantry, they pointed against them 
the keenest strokes of their censure and indignation. 
The abilities of the earl of Mar, the ascendency he 
maintained in the councils of his sovereign, and the dis- 
tinctions which he had acquired, did not fail to expose 
him to uncommon envy. ‘The most despcrate of his e- 
nemies, and the most formidable, was the earl of Hunt- 
ly. In their rivalslip for power, many causes of disgust 
had arisen. Thc one was at the head of the Protestants, 
the cther was the leader of the Papists. On the death 
of Frareis If. Huntly and the Popish faction had sent 
a depuiation to Mary, inviting her to rcturn to Scat- 
land, and ofiering to support her with an army of 20,000 
men. His advances were treated with attention and 
civility; but his offer was rejected. The invitation of 
the Protestants, presented by the earl of Mar, was 
more acceptable to her. Huntly had advised her to de- 
tain his rival in confinement in France till the Catholic 


the earl of Mar and the house of Hamilton in open 
and violent contention. Bothwel represented to Mar 
the enmity which had long subsisted between him and 
the house of Hamilton. It was an obstacle to his 
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greatness; and while its destruction might raise him Ad ae 


to the highest pinnacle of power, it would be most ac- 


tempts to 
assassinate 


ceptable to the queen, who, beside the hatred whichhim, 


princes naturally entertain to their successors, was ani- 
mated by particular causes of offence against the duke 
of Chatelherault and the earl of Arran. He concluded 
his exhortation with making an unlimited offer of his 
most strenuous services in the execution of this flagi- 
tious enterprise. The earl of Mar, however, abhor- 
ring the baseness of tlic project, suspicious of the sin- 
cerity of the proposer, or satisficd that his eminence 
did not require the aid of such arts, rejected all his ad- 
vances. Bothwel, disappointed on one side, turned him- 
selftothe other. He practised with the house of Ha- 
milton to assassinate the earl of Mar, whom they con- 
sidered as their greatest enemy. The business, hesaid, 
might be performed with ease and expcdition. The 
queen was accustomed to hunt in the park of Falkland ; 
and there the earl of Mar, not suspecting any danger, 
and ill attended, might be overpcwcred and put to 
death. The person of the queen, at the same time, 
might be seized; and by keeping her in custody, a 
sanction and security might be given to their crime. 
The integrity of the earl of Arran revolting against this 
conspiracy, defeated its purposes. Dreading the perpe- 
tration of so cruel an action, and yet sensible of the re- 
solute determination of his friends, he wrote privately 


rchgion should be reestablished in Scotland. Thisad- to the earl of Mar, informing him of his danger. But 
655 vice she not only disregarded, but caressed his enemy the return of Mar to his letter, thanking him for his 
Huntly with particular civilities. On her arrival in her own _ intelligence, being intercepted by the conspirators, Ar- 


presses the 
aueen to 
restore the 


country, Huntly renewed his advances, offering to her 
to sct up the mass in all the northern counties. He 


ran was confined by them under a guard in Kenneil- 
house. 


Hie effected his escape, however, and made a — gsg 
full discovery of the plot to the queen. Yet as in a Bat fails 
matter so dark he could produce no witnesses and noin his at 


cven converscd in a pressing manner upon this subject 
with ber uncles and the French courtiers who attended 


Popish re- 
ligion, 
tempt. 


her. Stilno real attention was paid to him. [ecame 
to her palace, and was received cnly with respect. He 
was lerd high chancellor without influence, and a pri- 
vy councillor without trust. The earl of Mar had the 


written vouchers to confirm his accusations, he, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the times, offered to prove his in- 
formation, by engaging Bothwel in single combat. And 
though, in his examinations before the eee 

is 
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but to rely on the earl of Mar for providing a.suffi- Scotland. 


cotland. his love to the queen, his attachment to the earl of 
=v Mar, the atrocity of the scheme he revealed, and, 


LT 


ands 

rd Ogil- 
‘ and is 
‘)rehend- 


above all, his duty and concern for his father the duke 
of Chatelherault, threw him into a perturbation of mind 
which expressed itself violently in his speech, his coun- 
tenance, and his actions; yet his declarations, in ge- 
ral, were so consistent and firm, that it was thought 
advisable to take the command of the castle of Dum- 
barton from the duke of Chatelherault, to confine the 
other conspirators to different prisons, and to wait the 
farther discoveries which might be made by time and 
accident. 

The earl of Huntly, inflamed by these disappoint- 
ments, invented other devices. He excited a tumult 
while the queen and the earl of Mar were at St An- 
drew's with only a few attendants; imagining that the 
latter would sally forth to quell the insurgents, and that 
a convenient opportunity would thus be afforded for 
putting him to the sword without detection. The cau- 
tion, however, of the earl of Mar, defeating this pur- 
pose, he ordered some of his retainers to attack him in 
the evening when lie should leave the queen ; but these 
assassins being surprised in their station, Huntly affect- 
ed to excuse their being in arms in a suspicious place 
and at a late hour, by frivolous apologies, which, 
though admitted, could not be approved. 

About this period, too, letters were received by Mary 
from the pope and the cardinal of Lorraine, in conse- 
quence of the intrigues of the earl of Huntly and the 
Catholic faction. They pressed her to consider, that 
while this nobleman was the most powerful of her sub- 
jects, he was by far the most zealous in the interests of 
the church of Rome. ‘They intreated her to flatter him 
with the hope of her marriage with Sir John Gordon 
his second son; held out to her magnificent promises 
of money and military supplies, if she would set herself 
seriously to recover to power and splendour the ancient 
religion of her country ; and recommended it to her to 
take measures to destroy the more strenuous Protestants 
about her court, of whom a roll was transmitted to her, 
which included the name of her confidant and minister 
the earl of Mar. ‘These letters could not have reach- 
ed her at a juncture more unfavourable to their success. 
The earl of Mar, to whom she communicated them, 
was encouraged to proceed with the greatest vigour 
in undermining the designs and the importance of his 
enemies. 

New incidents exasperated the animosities of the ene- 
mies of the earl of Mar and his own. Sir Jolin Gor- 
don and the lord Ogilvie having a private dispute, hap- 
pened to meet each other in the high street of HEdin- 
burgh. They immediately drew their swords ; and the 
lord Ogilvie receiving a very dangerous wound, Sir John 
Gordon was committed to prison by the niagistrates. 
The queen, at this time in Stirling, was informed by 
them of the riot; and while they expressed a fear lest 
the friends of the prisoner should rise up in arms to give 
him his liberty, they mentioned a suspicion which pre- 
vailed, that the partisans of the lord Ogilvie were to 
assemble themselves to vindicate his quarrel. The 
queen, in her reply, after commending their diligence, 
instructed them to continue to have a watch over their 
prisoner ; made known her desire that the law should 
take its course; and counselled them to have no ap- 
prehensions of the kindred of the parties at variance, 
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cient force for their protection. 
however, found means to break from his confinement 3 
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pbut escapes 


and flying into Aberdeenshire, filled the retainers of fom pri 
his family with his complaints, and added to the dis-son, 


quiets of his father the earl of Huntly. 

The queen, on returning to Edinburgh, held a con- 
sultation on affairs of state with her privy council; and 
soon after set out in a progress to the northern parts of 
her kngdom. At Aberdeen she was met by the lady 
Huntly, a woman of deep dissimulation and of cefined 
address; who endeavoured to conciliate her affections, 
was prodigal of flattery, expressed her zeal for the Pop- 
ish religion, and let fall insinuations of the great power 
of her husband. She then interceded with the queen 
for forgiveness to her son: and begged with a keen im- 
portunity, that he might be permitted to have the ho- 
nour to kiss her hand. But Mary having told her, that 
the favour she had solicited could not be granted till 
her son should return to the prison from which he had 
escaped, and submit to the justice of his couniry, tue 
lady Huntly engaged that he should enter again into 
custody, and only intreated, that, instead of being con- 
fined at Edinburgh, he should be conducted to the 
castle of Stirling. This request was complied with ; 
and in the prosecution of the business, a court of justi- 
ciary being called, Sir John Gordon made his appear- 
ance, and acknowledged himself to be the queen’s pri- 
soner. 
him to the castle of Stirling. But on the road to this 
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fortress, he eluded the vigilance of his guards, hast- pejtion, 


ened back, and gathering 1000 horsemen among his 
retainers, entrusted his security to the sword. 

In the mean time, the queen continued her progress. 
The earl of Huntly joined himself to her train. His 
anxiety to induce her to allow him to attend her to his 
house of Strathbogie was uncommon ; his intreaties 
were even pressed beyond the bounds of propriety. The 
intelligence arrived of the escape and rebellion of Sir 
John Gordon. The behaviour of the father and the 
son awakened in her the most alarming suspicions. As- 
sembling her privy-council, who, according to the fa- 
shion of those times, constituted her court, and attended 
her person in her progresses through her dominions ; 
she, with their advice, commanded her heralds to 
charge Sir Joli Gordon and his adherents to return to 
their allegiance, and to surrender to her their houses of 
strength and castles, under the penalties of high trea- 
son and forfeiture. Disdaining now to go to the house 
of the earl of Huntly, where, as it afterwards appeared, 
that nobleman had made secret preparations to hold her 
in captivity, she advanced to Inverness by a different 
route. In the castle of Inverness she proposed to take 
up her residence ; but Alexander Gordon the deputy 
governor, a dependent of the family of Huntly, refused 
to admit her. She was terrified with the prospect of 
certain and imminent danger. Her attendants were 
few in number, the town was without walls, and the in- 
habitants were suspected. In this extremity, some ships 
in the river were kept in readiness as a last refuge; and 
she issued a proclamation, commanding all her loyal sub- 
jects in those parts immediately to repair to her for her 
protection. ‘Lhe Frasers and Monroes came in crowds 
to make her the offer of their swords. The Clan Chat- 
tan, though called to arms by the earl of Huntly, for- 

4U 2 sook 
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Scotland. sook his standard for that of their sovereign, when they 

y= discovered that his intentions were hostile to her. She 
employed this strength in laying siege to the castle, 
which surrendered itself on the first assault. The lives 
of the common soldiers were spared, but the deputy- 
governor was instantly executed. The queen, full of 
apprehensions, returned to Aberdeen. 

To intimidate the ear! of Huntly, to revenge the 
troubles which his family had created to the queen, 
and to convince him that his utter ruin was at hand, 
a measure infinitely humiliating was now concerted 
and put in practice. The earl of Mar resigned the 
rich estate of that name to the lord Erskine, who laid 
claim to it as his right ; and received in recompense, 
after its erection into an earldom, the territory of 
Murray, which made an extensive portion of the pos- 
sessions of the Earl of Huntly. 

The lady Huntly hastened to Aberdeen to throw 
herself at the feet of her sovereign, to make offer of the 
most humble submissions on the part of her husband, 
and to avert by every possible means the downfal of his 
greatness. But all access to the queen was refused her ; 
and the earl of Huntly was ‘summoned to appear in per- 
son before the privy council, to answer for his conduct, 
and to make a full resignation of all his castles and for- 
tresses. He did not present himself, and was declared 
to be in open rebellion. A new proclamation was cir- 

gq Culated: by the queen to collect a sufficient strength to 
Enrl of Subdue the insurgents. ‘The command of her troops 
Tiuntly de- was given to the earl of Murray, who put them instant- 
' feated by ly in motion. Huntly advancing towards Aberdeen to 
me earl of ‘give them battle, was informed of their approach. He 
Murray. eee mie Jo @ . aig 
“halted at Corrichie, solacing himself with the hope of 
a decisive victory. The army of the queen was the 
more numerous ; but there were several companies in 
it in whom little confidence could be placed. These 
the earl of Murray posted in front of the battle, and 
commanded them to begin the attack. They recoiled 
on him in disorder, according to his expectation ; but 
a resolute band in whom he trusted, holding out their 
spears, obliged them to take a different course. ‘Their 
confusion and flight made Iluntly conceive that the 
day washisown. He therefore ordered his soldiers to 
throw aside their lances, and to rush on the enemy 
sword in hand. His command was obeyed, but with 
no precaution or discipline. When his men came to 
the place where the earl of Murray had stationed him- 
self, the points of the extended spears of his firm bat- 
talion put a termination to their progress. The panic 
communicated by this unexpected resistance was im- 
proved by the vigour with which he pressed the assail- 
ants. In their turn they took to flight. The compa- 
nies of the queen’s army which had given way in thie 
beginning of the conflict, were now disposed to atone 
for their misconduct ; and taking a share in the battle. 
committed: a signal slaughter upon the retainers of the 
earl of Huntly. This nobleman himself expired in 
the throng of the pursuit. His sons Sir John Gordon 
and Adan: Gordon were made prisoners, with the 
principal gentlemen who had assisted him, 

“iary, on receiving the tidings of this success, dis- 
covered neither joy nor sorrow. The passions, how- 
ever, of the earl of Murray and his party were not yet 
compietely gratified. Sir John Gordon was brought 
immediately to trial, confessed his guilt, and was con- 
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demned to suffer as a traitor. The sentence was ac- Scotland, 
cordingly executed, amidst a multitude of spectators, ——-—— 
whose feelings were deeply affected, while they con- 
sidered his immature death, the manliness of his spirit, 
and the vigour of his form. Adam Gordon, upon ac- 
count of his tender age, was pardoned ; and fines were 
levied from the other captives of rank according to 
their wealth. The lord Gordon, after the battle of 
Corrichie, fled to his father-in-law the duke of Chatel- 
herault, and put himself under his protection ; but was 
delivered up by that nobleman, all whose endeavours 
in his favour were ineffectual. He was convicted of 
treason, and condemned; but the queen was satisfied 
with confining him in prison. The dead body of the 
earl of Huntly was carried to Edinburgh, and kept 
without burial, till a charge of high treason was pre- 
ferred against him before the three estates. An osten- 
tatious display was made of his criminal enterprises, and 
a verdict of parliament pronounccd his guilt. His 
estates, hereditary and moveable, were forfeited ; his 
dignity, name, and memory, were pronounced to be 
extinct ; his armorial ensigns were torn from the book 
of arms; and his posterity were rendered unable to en- 
joy any offices, honour, or rank within the realm. 663 
While these scenes were transacting, Mary, who was An inter 
sincerely solicitous to establish a secure amity between View pto- 
the two kingdoms, opened a negociation to effect an in- po Ve 
° 8 xy: ; ° een ifa- 
terview with Elizabeth. Secretary Maitland, whom she ,y and E 
employed in this business, met with a most gracious re- zabeth, rm 
ception at the court of London. The city of York was in vaim 
appointed as the place where the two queens should ex- 
press their mutual love and affection, and bind them- 
selves to each other in an indissoluble union ; the day of 
their meeting was fixed ; the fashion and articles of their 
interview were adjusted ; and a safe-conduct into ling- 
land was granted to the queen of Scots by Elizabeth. 
But in this advanced state of the treaty it was unexpcct- : 
edly interrupted. The disturbances in France, thie per- 


secution of the Protestants there, and the dangerous 
consequence which threatened the reformed countries, 
seemed to require Elizabeth to be particularly on her 
guard, and to watch with eagerness the machinations of 
the adversaries of her religion. On these pretences she 
declined for a time the projected interview ; sending to 
Mary with this apology Sir Henry Sidney, a minister 
of ability, whom she instructed to dive into the secret 
views of the Scottish queen. This was a severe disap- 
pointment to Mary; but it is reasonable to believe, | 
that Elizabeth acted in the negociation without sin- 
cerity, and on principles of policy. It was not her in- 
terest to admit into her kingdom a queen who had pre- 
tensions to her crown, and who might there strengthen 
them ; who might raise the expectations of her Catho- 
lic subjects, and advance herself in their esteem; and 
who far surpassed her in beauty, and in the bewitch- 
ing allurements of conversation and behaviour. 664 
Amidst affairs of great moment, a matter of smaller Chatelard 

consequence, but which is interesting in its eircum- falls Ge 
stances, deserves to be recorded. Chiatelard, a gentle- ee : 
man of family in Dauphiny, and a relation of the che- : 
valier de Bayard, had been introduced to Queen Mary 
by the sieur Damville, the heir of the house of Montmo- 
rency. Polished manners, vivacity, attention to please, | 
the talent of making verses, and an agrecable figure, 
were recommendations of thisman. In the court they 

drew, 


cotland. 
—y— all parties of pleasure at the palace. 
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drew attention to him. He made himself necessary in 
His assiduities 
drew on him the notice of the queen; and, at different 
times, she did him the honour of dancing with him. 
His complaisance became gradually more familiar. He 
entertained her with his wit and good humour; he 
made verses on her beauty and accomplishments; and 
her politeness and condescension instilled into him other 
sentiments than those of gratitude and reverence. He 
could not behold her charms without feeling their 
power: and instead of stifling in its birth the most 
dangerous of all the passions, he encouraged its growth. 
In an unhappy moment, he entered her apartment ; 
and, concealing himself under her bed, waited the ap- 
proach of night. While the queen was undressing, her 
maids discovered his situation, and gave her the alarni. 
Chatelard was dismissed with disgrace, but soon after 
received her pardon. The frenzy, however, of his love 
compelling him to repeat his crime, it was no longer 
proper to show any compassion to him. The delicate 
situation of Mary, the noise of these adventures, which 
had gone abroad, and the rude suspicions of her sub- 
jects, required that he should be tried for his offences 
and punished. This imprudent man was accordingly 
condemned to lose his head ; and the sentence was put 
in execution. 

The disagreeable circumstances in which Mary found 
herself involved from her quarrel with Elizabeth, the 
excessive bigotry and overbearing spirit ofher Protestant 
subjects, together with the adventure of Chatelard, and 
the calumnies propagated in consequence of it, deter- 
mined her to think of a second marriage. Her beauty 
and expectations of the crown of England, joined to the 
kingdom whichshe already possessed, brought her many 
suitors. She was addressed by the king of Sweden, the 
king of Navarre, the prince of Condé, the duke of Fer- 
rara, Don Carlos of Spain, the archduke Chariecs of 
Austria, and the duke of Anjou. Her own inclination 
was to give the preference, among these illustrious !o- 
vers, to tlle prince of Spain; but her determination, 
from the first moment, was to make her wishes bend to 
other considerations, and to render her decision on this 
important point as agreeable as possib!e to Queen Eliza- 
beth, to the English nation, and to the Protestants in 
both kingdoms. Her succession to the crown of Eng- 
land was the object nearest her heart ; and Elizabcth, 
who wished to prevent her from marrying altogether, 
contrived to impress on her mind an opinion that any 
foreign alliance would greatly obstruct that much desir- 
ed event. She therefore pitched on two of her own 
subjects, whom she successively recommended as fit 
matches for the queen of Scots ; and she promised, that 
on her acceptance of either, her right of inheritance 
should be inquired into and declared. Lord Robert 
Dudley, afterwards earl of Leicester, was the first per- 
son proposed ; and except a manly face and fine figure 
he had not one quality that could recommend him to 
the Scottish princess. Whilst Mary received this suitor 
with some degree of composure, she did not altogether 
repress her scorn. ‘ She had heard good accounts (she 
owned) of the gentleman; but as Queen Elizabeth had 
said, that in proposing a husband to her, she would con- 
sult her honour, she asked what honour there could be 
in marrying a subject ?” The English queen then pro- 
posed to Mary another suitor, lest her thouglits should 


return to a foreign alliance. 
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This was Lord Darnley, Scotland. 


of the house of Stuart itself, whose birth was almost ~~" 


equal to her own, and whom the Scottish princess was 


She makes. 


induced to accept as a husband by motives which we choice of 


have detailed elsewhere. (See Many.) 


Elizabeth, Lord 


however, was not more sincere in this proposal than in Darnley. 


the former ; for after permitting Darnley and his father 
the earl of Lenox to visit Scotland merely with the view 
of diverting the attention of the queen from the conti- 
nent, she threw, in the way of the marriage, every ob- 
stacle which art and violence could contrive. When 
she found Mary so much entangled, that she could 
scarcely retract or make any other choice than that of 
Darnley, Elizabeth attempted to prevent her from go- 
ing farther ; and now intimated her disapprobation of 
that marriage, which she herself had not only originally 
planned, but, in tliese latter stages, had forwarded by 
every meaus in lier power. The whole council of Eli- 
zabeth declared against the marriage. Even from her 
own subjects Mary met with considerable opposition. 
An invetcrate enmity liad taken place between the duke 
of Chatelherault and the earl of Lenox, in consequence 
of which the former deserted the court, and very few of 
the [[amiltons repaired to it. The lord James Stuart, 
now earl of Murray, sought to promote the match with 
Lord Dudley. In consequence of this he was treated 
openly with disrespect by the earl of Lenox; he lost the: 
favour of his sovereign, and Darnley threatened him 
with his vengeance when he should be married to the 
queen. 


i“ " A : 668 
John Knox in the mean time behaved in the Fytrava- 


most furious manner, forgetting not only the meek and gant beha- 
peaceable behaviour of a Christian, but the allegiance viour of 


of a subject. This preacher even interfered with the 
marriage of his sovercign. He warned the nobility, 
that if they allowed a Papist or an infidel to obtain her’ 
person and the government of Scotland, they would be 
guilty, to the full extent of their power, of banishing 
Jesus Christ from the kingdom,.of bringing down on it. 
the vengeance of God, of being a curse to themselves, 
and of depriving their queen of all comfort and consola- 
tion. As Darnley was a Papist, he was of consequence 
execrated by the whole body of Protestants, laity as 
well as clergy; while, on the other hand, he was sup- 
ported by the Earls of Athol and Caithness, the lords. 
Ruthven and Hume, and the whole Popish faction. 

It was exceedingly unfortunate for the queen, that 


neither Lord Darnley himself, nor his father the earl of. 


Lenox, had any talents for business ; and as they natu- 
rally had the direction of the queen’s affairs, it is no. 
wonder that these were very ill managed. But a source 


of opposition, more violent than any imperfections of 


their own, rose against them in the attachment which 
they discovered to a person on whom the queen had of 
late bestowed her favour with an imprudent prodigality. 


John 
Knox. 
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David Rizzio from a mean origin had raised himseif to Account‘of 
distinguished eminence. He was born at Turin, where David Rize 


his father earned a subsistence asa musician. Varieties 2!% 


of situation and adventure, poverty, and misfortunes, 
had taught him experience. In-the traiu.ot the count 
de Morette, the ambassador from tle duke of Savoy, he 
had arrived in Scotland. ‘The queen, desirous of com-: 
pleting her band of music, admitted.him into-her service. 
In this humble station he had the dexterity to attract her 
attention; and her ['rench secretary falling into dis-. 
grace from negligence and incapacity, he was promoted 
to» 
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Scotland. to discharge the duties of that office. A necessary and 
frequent admission to her company afforded him now 
the fullest opportunity of recommending himself to her ; 
and while she approved his manners, she was sensible of 
his fidelity and his talents. His mind, however, was 
not sufficiently vigorous to bear such prosperity. Am- 
bition grew on him with preferment. He interfered 
in affairs of moment, intruded himself into the conven- 
tions of the nobles at the palace, and was a candidate 
for greatness. ‘The queen consulted him on the most 
diffcult and important business, and intrusted him with 
real power. ‘Thesuppleness, servility, and unbounded 
complaisance which had characterised his former condi- 
tion, were exchanged for insolence, pride, and ostenta- 
tion. He exceeded the most potent barons in the state- 
liness of his demeanour, the sumptuousness of his ap- 
parel, and the splendour of his retinue. The nobles, 
while they despised the lowness of his birth, and detest- 


ed him as a foreigner and a favourite, were mortified 


with his grandeur, and insulted with his arrogance. 
Their anger and abhorrence were driven into fury; and 
while this undeserving minion, to uphold his power, 
courted Darnley, and with officious assiduities advanced 
his suit with the queen, he hastened not only his own 
ruin, but laid the foundation of cruel outrages and of 
679 ~—«spublic calamity. 
Theearl of | To the earl of Murray the exaltation of Rizzio, so 
Murray offensive in general to the nation, was humiliating in a 
nna more particular degree. His interference for the earl 
vour, Of Leicester, the partiality he entertained for Elizabeth, 
his connexions with Secretary Cecil, and the favour he 
had shown to Knox, had all contributed to create in 
Mary a suspicion of his integrity. The practices of 
Darnley and Rizzio were thence the more effectual ; 
and the fullest weight of their influence was employed 
to undermine his power. His passions and disgusts were 
violent ; and in his mind he meditated revenge. Mary, 
aware of her critical situation, was solicitous to add to 
her strength. Bothwel, who had been imprisoned for 
conspiring against the life of the Earl of Murray, and 
who had escaped from confinement, was recalled from 
Trance; the earl of Sutherland, an exile in Flanders, 
was invited home to reeeive lis pardon; and George 
Gordon, the son of the earl of Huntly, was admitted 
to favour, and was soon reinstated in the wealth and 
honours of his family. 

As soon as Lothwel arrived, the earl of Murray in- 
sisted that he should be brought to trial for having plot- 
ted against his life, and for having broke from the place 
of his confinement. ‘This was agreed to; and on the 
day of trial Murray made his appearance with 800 of 
his adherents. Bothwel did not choose to contend with 
such a formidable enemy ; he therefore fled to France, 
and a protestation was made, importing that his fear of 
violence had been the cause of his flight. The queen 
commanded the judge not to pronounce sentence. Mur- 
ray complained loudly of her partiality, and engaged 
more deeply in cabals with Queen Elizabeth. Darn- 
ley, in the mean time, pressed his suit with eagerness. 
The queen used her utmost endeavours to make Murray 
subscribe a paper expressing a consent to her marriage ; 
but all was to no purpose. Many of the nobility, how- 
ever, subscribed this paper; and she ventured to sum- 
mon a convention of the estates at Stirling, to whom she 
opened the business of the marriage; and who approved 
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her choice, provided the Protestant should continue to § 
be the established religion of the country. | 

In the mean time ambassadors arrived from England, 
with a message importing Liizabeth’s entire disapproba- 
tion and disallowance of the queen’s marriage with Lord 
Darnley. But to these ambassadors Mary replied only, 
that matters were gone too far to be recalled; and that 
Ihzabeth had no solid cause of displeasure, since, by 
her advice, she had fixed her affections not ona foreign- 
er, but on an Englishman; and since the person she 
favoured was descended of a distinguished lineage, and 
could boast of having in his veins the royal blood of 
both kingdoms. Immediately after this audience she 
created lord Darnley a lord and a knight. The oath 
of knighthood was administered to hin. He was made 
a baron and a banneret, and called Lord Armanagl. 
He was belted earl of Ross. He then promoted 14 gen- 
tlemen to the honour of knighthood, and did homage 
to the queen, without any reservation of duty to the 
crown of England, where his family had for a long 
time resided. His advancement to be duke of Albany 
was delayed for a short me; and this was so much re- 
sented by him, that, when informed of it by the lord 
Ruthven, he threatened to stab that nobleman. 

In the mean time the day appointed for the assembly 
of parliament, which was finally to determine the sub- 
ject of the marriage, was now approaching. The earl 
of Murray, encouraged by the apparent firmness of Eli- 
zabeth, goaded on by ambition, and alarmed with the 
approbation bestowed by the convention of the estates 
on the queen’s choice of Lord Darnley, perceived that 
the moment was at hand when a decisive blow should 
be struck. To heighten the resentments of his friends, 
and to justify in some measure the violence of his pro- 
jects, he affected to be under apprehensions of being as- 
sassinated by the lord Darnley. His fears were sounded 
abroad ; and he avoided going to Perth, where he af- 
firmed that the plot against him was to be carried into — g7y 
execution. He courted the enemies of Darnley with An associa- 
unceasing assiduity ; and united to him in a confederacy tion agamst 
the duke of Chatelherault, and the earls of Argyle, oy. 
Rothes, and Glencairn. It was not the sole object offey, 
their association to oppose the marriage. They engaged 
in more criminal enterprises. They meditated the death 
of the earl of Lenox and the lord Darnley ; and while 
the queen was on the road to Calendar place to visit the 
lord Livingston, they. proposed to intercept her and to 
hold her in captivity. In this state of her humiliation, 
Murray was to advance himself to the government of 
the kingdom, under the character of its regent. But 
Mary having received intelligence of their conspiracy, 
the earl of Athol and the lord Ruthven suddenly raised 
300 men to protect her in her journey. Defeated in 
this scheme, the earl of Murray aud his associates did 
not relinquish their cabals. They projected new a- 
chievements; and the nation was filled with alarms, 
suspicions, and terror. 672 

Amidst the arts employed by the Scottish malcon- Disturbat- 
tents to inflame the animosities of the nation, they for- ce : 
got not to insist on the dangers which threatened ther’ ca | 
Protestant religion from theadvancement of Lord Darn- ~ 
ley, and from the rupture that must ensue with Eng- 
land. Letters were everywhere dispersed among the 
faithful, reminding them of what the eternal God had 
wrought for them in the abolition of idolatry, and ad- 

monishing 
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d. monishing them to oppose the restoration of tlie mass. 
A supplieation was presented to the queen, complaining 
of idolaters, and insisting on their punishment. In the 
present juncture of affairs it was received with unusual 
respect ; and Mary instructed the Popish ecclesiastics to 
abstain from giving ofienee of any kind to the Protes- 
tants. <A priest, liowever, having celebrated the mass, 
was taken by the brethren, and exposed to the insults 
and fury of tlle populace at the market-plaee of Edin- 
burgh, 1n the garments of his profession, and with the 
chalice in his hand; and the queen having given a 
check to this tumultuous proceeding, the Protestants, 
rising in their wrath, were the more confirmed in the 
belief that she meant to overthrow their religion. ‘The 
most learned and able of the clergy held frequent con- 
sultations together; and while the nation was disturbed 
with dangerous ferments, the general assembly was call- 
ed to deliberate on the affairs of the church. Their 
hope of success being proportioned to the diffieulties in 
the situation of the queen, they werc the less scrupu- 
lous in forming their resolutions ; and the commission- 
ers, whom they deputed to her, were ordered to de- 
mand a parliamentary ratification of their desires. 

They insisted, that the mass, with every remnant of 
popery, should be universally suppressed throughout the 
kingdom; that in this reformation, the queen’s person 
and household should be included ; and that all Papists 
and idolaters should be punished on conviction, accord- 
ing to the laws. They contended, that persons of every 
description and degree should resort to the churehes on 
Sunday, to join in prayers, and to attend to exhortations 
and sermons; that an independent provision should be 
assigned for the support of the present clergy, and for 
their suceessors; that all vacant benefices should be con- 
ferred on persons found qualified for the ministry, on 
the trial and examination of the superintendants ; that 
no bishopric, abbey, priory, deanery, or other living, 
having many churches, should be bestowed on a single 
person; but that, the plurality of the foundation being 
dissolved, each church should be provided with a mini- 
ster; that glebes and manses should be allotted for the 
residence of the ministers, and for the reparation of 
churches ; that no charge in sehools or universities, and 
no care of education, either public or private, should be 
intrusted to any person who was not able and sound in 
doctrine, and who was not approved by the superintend- 
ants; that all lands whieh had formerly been devoted 
to hospitality, should again be made subservient to it ; 
that the lands and rents whieh formerly belonged to 
the monks of every order, with the annuities, altarages, 
obits, and the other emoluments which had appertained 
to priests, should be employed in the maintenance of 
the poor and the upholding of schools ; that all liorrible 
crinies, such as idolatry, blasphemy, breaking of the 
sabbath, witcheraft, sorcery, inchantment, adultery, 
manifest whoredom, the keeping of brothels, murder, 
and oppression, should be punished with severity ; that 
judges should be appointed in every district, with pow- 
ers to pronounce sentences and to execute them; and, 
in fine, that for the ease of the labouring husbandmen, 
some order should be devised coneerning a reasonable 
payment of the tythes. 

To these requisitions, the queen made an answer full 
of moderation and humanity. She was ready to agree 
with the three estates in establishing the reformed reli- 


gion over the subjects of Scotland ; and she was steadily 
resolved not to hazard the life, the peace, or the fortune, 
of any person whatever on account of his opinions. Avs 
to herselt'and her household, she was persuaded that her 
people would not urge her to adopt tenets in contradic- 
tion to her own conscience, and thereby involve her in 
remorse and uneasiness. She had been educated and 
brought up in the Romish faith; she coneeived it to be 
founded on the word of God; and she was desirous to 
continue in it. But, setting aside her belief and religi- 
~ous duty. she ventured to assure them, that she was con- 
vinced from political reasons, that it was her interest to 
maintain herself firm in the Catholie persuasion. By de- 
parting from it, she would forfeit the amity of the king of 
France, and that of otlier princes who were now strong- 
ly attached to her; and their disaffection could not be 
repaired or compensated by any new alliance. To her 
subjects she left the fullest liberty of conscience ; and 
they could not surely refuse to their sovereign the same 
right and indulgence. With regard to the patronage of 
benefiees, it was a prerogative and property which it 
would ill become her to violate. Her necessities, and 
the charge of her royal dignity, required her to retain 
in her hands the patrimony of the crown. After the 
purposes, however, of her station, and the exigencies 
of government, were satisfied, she could not object to 
a special assignment of revenue for the maintenance of 
the ministry ; and, on the subject of the other articles 
which had been submitted to lier, she was willing to 
be directed by tlie three estates of the kingdom, and 
to concur in the resolutions which should appear to 
them most reasonable and expedient. 
The clergy, in‘a new assembly or convention, expres- 
sed great displeasure with this return to their address. 
They took the liberty of informing the queen, that tlie 
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doctrines of the reformation which she refused to adopt, , ,cwor, 


were the religion which had been revealed by Jesus 
Christ, and taught by his apostles. Popery was of all 
persuasions the least alluring, and had the fewest reeom- 
mendations. In antiquity, consent of people, authority 
of princes, and number of proselytes, it was plainly in- 
ferior to Judaism. It did not even rest on a founda- 
tion so solid as the doetrines of the Koran. They re- 
quired her, therefore, in the name of the eternal God, 
to embrace the means of attaining the truth, whieh 
were offered to her in the preaching of the word, or 
by the appointment of public disputations between them 
and their adversaries. The terrors of the mass were 
plaeed before her in all their deformity. The performer 
of it, the action itself, and the opinions expressed in it, 
were all pronounced to be equaily abominable. To 
hear the mass, or to gaze on it, was to comnnit tlie 
complieated crimes ofsacrilege, blasphemy, andidolatry. 


Her delicacy in not renouncing her opinions from the: 


apprehension of offending the king of France and lier 
other allies, they ridiculed as impertinent in the highest 
degree. They told her, that the true religion of Chirist 
was the only means by whieh any confederacy could en- 
dure; and that it was far more preeious than the al- 
liance of any potentate whatever, as it would bring to 
her the friendship of the King of kings. As to patro- 
nages, being a portion of her patrimony, they intend- 


ed not to defraud her of her rights: but it was their: 
judgment, that the superintendants ouglit to make a 


trial of the qualifications of candidates for the ministry ; 


and 
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Scotland. and as it was the duty of the patron to present a person 
—ny~= + the benefice, it was the business of the chureh to 


manage his institution or collation. For without this 
restraint, there would be no seeurity for the fitness of 
the incumbent; andif no trials or examinations of mi- 
nisters took place, the church would be filled with mis- 
rule and ignoranee. Nor was it right or just that her 
majesty should retain any part of the revenue of bene- 
fiees ; as it ought to be all employed for the uses of the 
clergy, for the purposes of cducation, and for the sup- 
port of the poor. And as to her opinion, that a suitable 
assignment should be made for them, they could not but 
thank her with reverence: but they begged leave to 
solicit and importune her to condescend on the parti- 
culars of a-proper seheme for this end, and to earry 
it into execution ; and that, taking into due eonsidera- 
tion the other articles of their demands, she would 
study to comply with them, and to do justice to the 
religious establishment of her people. 

From the fears of the people about their religion, 
disturbanees and insurrections were unavoidable ; and 
before Mary had given her answer to the petitions or 
address of the clergy, the Protestants, in a formidable 
number, :-had-marched to St Leonard’s Craig ; and, di- 
viding shemselves into companies, had chosen captains 
to command them. But the leaders of this tumult be- 
ing apprehended and committed to close custody, it 
subsided by degrees; and the queen, on the intercession 
of the magistrates of Edinburgh, instead of bringing 
them to trial, gave them a free pardon. To quiet, at 
the same timc, the apprehensions which had gone a- 
broad, and to controvert the insidious reports whieh 
had been industriously spread of her inclination to 
overturn the reformed doctrines, she repeatedly issued 
proclamations, assuring her subjeets that it was her 
fixed determination not to molest or disturb any person 
whatever on account of his religion or conscience ; and 
that she had never presumed even to think of any in- 
novation that might endanger the tranquillity or pre- 
judice the happiness of the commonwealth. 

While Mary was conducting her affairs with diseern- 
ment and ability, the earl of Murray and his confede- 
rates continued their consultations and intrigues. After 
theirdisappointment in the conspiracy against the queen 
and the lord Darnley, they perceived that their only hope 
of suecess or security depended on Elizabeth; and as 
Randolph had promised them her protection and assist- 
anee, they scrupled not to address a letter to her, ex- 
plaining their views and situation. Thc pretcnees of 
their hostility to their sovercign which thcy affected to 
insist on, were her settled design of overturning the Pro- 
testant religion, and her rooted desire to break off all 
correspondenec and amity with England. To prevent 
the accomplishment of these purposes, they said, was the 
object of their confederacy ; and with her support and 
aid they did not doubt of being able effectually to ad- 
vance the emolument and advantage of the two king- 
doms. In the present state of their affairs, they applied 
not, however, for any supply of troops. An aid from 
her treasury only was now nccessary to them; and they 
engaged to hestow her bounty in the manner most 
agreeable to her inclinations and her interests. The 
pleasure with which Elizabeth received their applica- 
tions was equal to the aversion she had conceived against 
the queen of Scots, She nat only granted them the re- 


lief they requested, but assured them by Randolph of 
her esteem and favour while they should continue to up- 
hold the reformed religion and the eonnexion of the 
two nations. Flattered by her assuranees and generosi- 
ty, they were strenuous to gain partisans, and to disu- 
nite the friends of their sovereign; and while they were 
secretly preparing for rebellion, and for trying their 
strength in the field. they disseminated among the peo- 
ple the tenets, That a Papist could not legally be their 
king ; that the queen was not at liberty of herself to 
make the choicc of a husband; and that, in a matter 
so weighty, she ought to be entirely direeted by the 
determination of the three estates assembled in par- 
liament. 

Elizabeth, at the same time, carrying her dissimu- 
lation to the most criminal extremity, commanded Ran- 
dolph to ask an audienee of Mary; and to counsel her 
to nourish no suspicions of the earl of Murray and his 
friends ; to open her eyes to their sincerity and honour; 
and to call to mind, that as their services had hitherto 
preserved her kingdom in repose, her jealousics of them 
might kindle it into combustion, make the blood of her 
nobles flow, and hazard her persen and her crown. Full 
of astonishment at a message so rude and improper, the 
queen of Seots desired him to inform his mistress, that 
she required not her instructions to distinguish between 
patriotism and treaehery ; that she was fully sensible 
when herwillor purpose was resisted or obeyed; and that 
she possessed a power which was more than sufficient to 
repress and to punish the enormities and the crimes of 
her subjeets. The English resident went now to the earl 
of Lencx, and the lord Darnley, and charged them to 
return to England. The former expressed an appre- 
hension of the severity of his queen, and sought an as- 
surance of her favour before he could venture to visit 
her dominions. ‘The latter, exerting greatcr fortitude, 
told him, that he acknowledged no duty or obedience 
but to the queen of Scots. The resident treating this 
answer as disrcspectful to Elizabeth, turned his back 
upon the lord Darnley, and retired without making 
any reverenee, or hidding hin adieu. 

The behaviour of Elizabeth, so fieree and so perfidi- 
ous, was well caleulated to confirm all the intentions of 
Mary; and this, doubtless, was one of the motives by 
which she was ectuated. But while the queen of Scots 
was eager to accomplish her marriage, she was not in- 
attentive to the rising troubles of hercountry. ‘Vhe par- 
liament which she-had appointed eould not now be held; 
it was thercfore prorogued to a more distant period; and 
the violence of the times did not then permit it to as- 
sembic. By letters she invited ta her, with all their re- 
tainers, the most powerful and most eminent ofher sub- 
jects. Bothwel was again recalled from Franee ; and 
by gencral proclamation she summoned to her standard 
the united force of her kingdom. The castle of Idin- 
burgh was likewise ainply provided with storcs and am- 
munition, that, in the event of misfortunes, it might 
afford her a retreat and defenee. The alaerity with 
which her subjects flocked to her from every quarter, 
informed her of her power and popularity ; and while 
it struck Murray and his adherents with the danger 
to which they were exposed, it declared to them the 
opinion entertained by the nation of the iniquity and 
the selfishness of their proceedings. 

On the 29th of July 1565, the ceremony of mar- 
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riage between the queen and Lord Darnley was perform- 
ed. ‘The latter had been previously created duke of 
Albany. ‘The day before the marriage, a proclamation 


was published, commanding him to be styled king of the’ 
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manded to use tiie pretence of sickness, and to pass Scotland. 


for some time into foreign countries. 
was called ; and a summons of treason being executed 
against the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, and Rothes, 


A parliament == 


Ma 
ord realm, and that all letters after their marriage should be __ with others of the principal rebels, they were commands 
y- directed in the names of her husband and herself. The ed to appear before the three estates; in default of 
Boro. day after it, a new proclamation was issued confirming which their lives and estates were declared forfeited. 
limea this act: he was pronounced king by the sound of In the mean time Throgmorton the English ambas- 
bgof trumpets, and associated with the queen in her govern- _ sador solicited the pardon of ‘the rebels; which Mary 6s 
pdand. ment. This measure seems to have been the effect of _ was at first inclined to grant. By the persuasion of the Mary ab- 
the extreme love the queen had for her husband, which court of France, however, she was not only induced te cedes to the 
did not permit her to see that it was an infringement of proceed against them with rigour, but acceded to the treaty of 
. the constitution of the kingdom; though perhaps she treaty of Bayonne, by which the destruction of the ?2%°""™ 
| might also be urged to it by the pressing eagerness of Protestants was determined. This measure filled the 
Lord Darnley himself, and the partial counsels of David whole court with terror and dismay. The rebels were 
Rizzio. The earl of Murray made loud complaints, re- acquainted with the danger of their situation; and being 
monstrated, that a king was imposed on the nation with- now rendered desperate, they were ready to engage in 
out the consent of the three estates, and called on the _ the most atrocious designs. Unhappily, the situation of 
nation to arm against the beginnings of tyranny. The affairs in Scotland rendered the accomplishment of their gg 
malecontents accordingly were immediately in arms; purposes but tooeasy. Violent disgusts had taken place Quarrels 
but their success was not answerable to their wishes. between the queen and her husband. Her fondness had between 
The bulk of the nation were satisfied with the good in- beenexcessive; but shesoon perceived that the qualities the queen 
tentions of their sovereign, and she herself took the ear- _ of his mind were not proportioned to his personal accom- _—— 
liest opportunity of crushing the rebellion in its infancy. _plishments. He was proud, disdainful, and suspicious. 
631 Lhe earl of Murray was declared a traitor; and similar | No persuasions could correct his obstinacy ; and he was 
e rebel- steps were taken with other chiefs of the rebels. She atthe same time giddy and obstinate, insolent and mean. 


ven into 


gland. 


isnobles then took 


the field against them at the head of a consi- 
derable army; and having driven them from one place 
to another, obliged them at last to take refuge in Eng- 
land. Queen Elizabeth received them with that du- 
plicity for which her conduct was so remarkable. 
Though she herself had countenanced, and even excited 
them to revolt, she refused to give an audience to their 
deputies. Nay, she even caused them to issue a public 
declaration, that neither she, nor any person in her 
name, had ever excited them to their rebellious prac- 
tices. Yet, while the public behaviour of Elizabeth 
was so acrimonious, she afforded them a secure retreat 
in her kingdom, treated the carl of Murray in private 
with respect and kindness, and commanded the earl of 
Bedford to supply him with money. Mary, however, 
resolved to proceed against the rebels with an exem- 
plary rigour. The submissions of the duke of Chatel- 


The queenin consequence began to show an indifference 
towards him; which he took care to augment, by show- 
ing the like indifference towards her, and engaging in 
low intrigues and amours, indulging himself in dissipa- 
tion and riot, &c. The desire of dominion was his ruling 
passion however ; and the queen, finding his total in- 
capacity for exercising his power to any good purpose, 
had excluded him from it altogether. He was therefore 
at present a proper object for the machinations of the 
rebels, and readily entered into an agreement with them 
to depose the queen; vainly thinking by that means to 
secure the crown to himself. .As the parhament was 
soon to assemble, in which the rebels had every reason 
to believe that they would be condemned for high trea 
son, it was necessary that the kingdom should be thrown 
into disorder before that time, otherwise their fate was 
inevitable. 
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Practising on the imbecility of Darnley, The 
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king 


they persuaded him that a criminal correspondence sub- conspires 
sisted between the queen and David Rizzio (r). For the destruc- 
hi the king resolvedon his destruction; and the 0)", 
this reason the king resolved o 5 a € vid Rizzio, 
conspirators with the 

rebellious 
nobles. 

‘ shies inal 3 tae poy hay ; An, 1566. 

(x) That there subsisted-a criminal intercourse between Mary and Rizzio is a scandal which is now given up 
by her enemies. It seems to rest on the authority of Buchanan and Knox ; and their evidence in this case 1s 
clearly of no weight, not only from their being the strenuous partisans of her adversaries, but from the multi- 
tude of falsehoods which they anxiously detail to calumniate her. The love she felt for Darnley was extreme, 
and their acquaintance commenced a month or two after the appointment of Rizzio to be her secretary for 
French affairs. She became pregnant soon after her marriage ; and it was during her pregnancy that Rizzio 
was assassinated. These are striking presumptions in her favour. And what seems to put her innocence out 
of all question, is the silence of the spies and residents of Elizabeth with regard to this pretended amour ; for, 
if there had been any thing real in it, they could not have made their court to their queen more effectually than 
by declaring to her its particulars; and their want of delicacy, so observable in other circumstances, would 
have induced them on this occasion to give the greatest fouluess and deformity to their information. 

It appears that Rizzio was ill-favoured, and of a disagreeable form. Buchanan says of him, “ Non faciem 
cultus honestabat, sed facies cultum destruebat.” Hist. Scot. hb. xvu. This expression is very strong ; but it 
would have little weight if other authors had not concurred in giving a similar description of Rizzio. Ina 
book intitled, “« Le Livre de la Morte de la Reyne d’Ecosse,” and printed in the year 1587, he is said to be 
“ disgracié de corps.” Caussin, ap. Jebb, p. 37. This work, too, while it records the unkindness of nature to 
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herault alone, who had been less criminal than the rest, 
were attended to. But even the favour which he ob- 
tained was precarious and uncertain; for he was com- 
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Scotland. eonspirators hoped thus not only to get an indemnity to 
one themselves, but to effect a total revolution at court, and 


the entire humiliation of Bothwel, Huntly, and Athol, 
who were the associates of Rizzio. In order to save 
themselves, however, they engaged the king to sub- 
scribe a bond, athrming that the project of assassinat- 
ing Rizzio was altogether of his own devising ; acknow- 
ledging that he had solicited them to take a part in it, 
from the apprehensions that resistance might be made 
to him; and agreeing, on the word and honour of a 
prince, to protect and secure them against every ha- 
zard and injury to which they might be exposed from 
the achievement of his enterprise. Having procured 
this security, and having allured the earl of Lennox 
the king’s father to approve of their measures, they 
adjusted the method of the projected murder; and de- 
spatched a messenger to the English frontier, adver- 
tising the earl of Murray and the rebels of their intcn- 
tions, and inviting them to return to the court. 

On the 9th of March, about seven o’clock in the 
evening, armed men, to the number of 500, surrounded 
the palace of Holyroodhouse. The earl of Morton 
and the lord Lindsay entered the court of the palace, 
with 160 persons. The queen was in her chamber at 
supper, having in her company her natural sister the 
countess of Argyle, her natural brother Robert, com- 
mendator of Holyroodhouse, Beton of Creich master of 
the household, Arthur Erskine, and David Ruzzio. 
The king entering the apartment, seated himself by her 
He was followed by the lord Ruthven, who be- 
ing wasted with sickness, and cased in armour, exhibit- 
ed an appearance that was hideous and terrible. Four 
ruffians attended him. In a hollow voice he command- 
ed Rizzio to leave a place which did not become him. 
The queen, in astonishment and consternation, applied 
to the king to unfold to her this mysterious enterprise. 
He affected ignorance. She ordered Ruthven from her 
presence, under the penalty of treason; declaring at the 
same time, that if Rizzio had committcd any crime, she 


would produce him before the parliament, and punish 


him according to the laws. Ruthven drawing his dag- 
ger, advanced towards Rizzio. The queen rose to make 
an cxertion of her authority. The unfortunate stranger 
laid hold of her garments, crying out for justice and 
mercy. Other conspirators, rushing into the chamber, 
overturned the table, and increased the dismay and 
confusion. Loaded pistols were presented to the bo- 
som of the queen. The king held her in his arms. 
George Douglas, snatching the dagger of his sovereign, 
plunged it into the body of Rizzio. The wounded and 
screaming victim was dragged into the antichamber ; 
and so eager were the assassins to complete their work, 
that he was torn and mangled with. 56 wounds. 

While the queen was pressing the king to satisfy her 
inquiries into the meaning of a deed so execrable, Ruth- 


ven returned into their presence. She gave a full vent 
to indignation and reproach. Ruthven, with an into- 
lerable coldness and deliberation, informed her, that 


* Rizzio had been put to death by the counsel of her hus- 


band, whom he had dishonoured ; and that by the per- 
suasion of this minion she had refused the crown-matri- 
monial to the king, had engaged to re-establish the an- 
cient religion, had resolved to punish the earl of Mur- 
ray and his friends, and had entrusted her confidence 


to Botliwel and Huntly, who were traitors. The king, 


taking the part of Ruthven, remonstrated against her 
proceedings, and complained that from the time of her 
familiarity with Rizzio, she had neither regarded, nor 
entertained, nor trusted him. His suspicions and in- 
gratitude shocked and tortured her. His connexion 
with the conspirators gave her an ominous anxiety. 
Apprehensions of outrages still more atrocious invaded 
her. In these agitated and miserable moments she did 
not lose herself in the helplessness of sorrow. The 
loftiness of her spirit communicated relief to her; and 
wiping away her tears, she exclaimed, that it was not 
now a season for lamentation, but for revenge. 

The earls of Huntly, Bothwel, and Athol, the lords 
Fleming and Levingston, and Sir James Balfour, who 
were obnoxious to the conspirators, and at this time in 
the palace, found all resistance vain. Some of them 
eluding the vigilance of Morton, made their escape ; 
and others were allowed to retire. The provost and 
magistrates of Edinburgh getting intelligence of the 
tumult, ordered the alarm be}l to be rung. 
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zens, apprehensive and anxious, approached in crowds confined 


to inquire into the welfare of their sovereign ; but she 
was not permitted to address herself to them. 
conspirators told her, that if she presumed to make 
any harangue, they would “ cut ler in pieces, and cast 
her over the walls.” The king called to the people 
that she was well, and commanded them to disperse. 
The queen was shut up in her chamber, uncertain of 
her fate, and without the consolation or attendance of 
her women. 

In the morning a proclamation was issued by the 
king, without the knowledge of his queen, prohibiting 
the meeting of parliament, and ordering the members 
to retire from the city. The rebellious lords now re- 
turned from England, and arrived at Edinburgh with- 
in 24 hours after the assassination of Rizio. 
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queen, knowing of how much consequence it was for vours in, 
j ssa : “val in 
her to gain the earl of Murray, invited him to wait ¥2!7t08 


on her. Notwithstanding the extreme provocation 
which she had met with, Mary so far commanded her 
passions, that she gave lim a favourable reception. 
After informing him of the rudeness and severity of 
the treatment she Jad. received, the queen observed, 
that if he had remained in friendship with her at home, 
he wouid have protected lier against such. excesses of 

hardship 


his person, has observed, that he was in his old age when: he made a figure in.the court of Mary.. ‘ Elle trait- 


toit ordinairement avec David Riccio son secretaire, homme agé et prudent, qui possedoit son oreille. ” 


Lhid. 


And other authors give their testimonies to. the same purpose. 
It is probable that the panegyrists of Mary exaggerate somewhat the imperfections as well as the good qua- 


lities of Rizzio. 
his ugliness and senility. 


But there seems in general to be no reason to doubt his fidelity and talents, any. more than 
Ife had therefore a better title to be her secretary than her lover. 
dity to. think that a queen so young and beautiful would: yield herself to deformity and old age. 
= L | 


It is an absux-- 


the earl of 
Murray 3 


and threat- 


The ened. 


The She endea- 


cotland. hardship and insult. Murray, with a hypocritical coms 
—y—— passion, shed abundance of tears; while the queen 
seemed to entertain no doubt of his sinecrity, but gave 
him room to hope for a full pardon of all his offences. 
In the mean time, however, the conspirators held fre- 
quent consultations together, and in these it was de- 
bated, whether they should hold the queen in perpe- 
tual captivity, or put her to death; or whether they 
should content themselves with committing her to close 
custody in Stirling castle till they should obtain a par- 
liamentary sanction to thcir proceedings, establish the 
Protestant religion by the total overthrow of the mass, 
and invest the king with the crown-matrimonial and 
the government of the kingdom. 

Mary now began to perccive the full extent of her 
wretchedness; and therefore, as her last resource, ap- 
plied to the king, whom she treated with ail those blan- 
dishments usually employed by the fair sex when they 
want to gain the ascendency over the other. The 
king, who, with all his faults, had a natural facility of 
temper, was easily gained over. The conspirators were 
alarmed at his coldness, and endeavoured to fill his mind 
with fears concerning the duplicity of his wife: burt, 
finding they could not gain their point, they at last be- 
gan to treat foran accommodation. The king brought 
them a message, linporting, that Mary was disposed to 
bury in oblivion all memory of their transgressions ; 
and he offered to conduct them into her presence. The 
earls of Murray and Morton, with the lord Ruthven, 
attended lim into her presence; and, falling on their 
knees before the queen, made their apologies and sub- 
missions. She commanded them to rise; and having 
desired them to recollect her abhorrence of cruelty and 
rapacity, she assured them with a gracious air, that in- 
stead of designing to forfeit their lives, and possess her- 
self of their estates, she was inclined to receive them 
into favour, and to grant a full pardon, not only to the 
nobles who had come from England, but to those who 
had assassinated David Rizzio. They were according- 
ly ordered to prepare the bonds for their security and 
forgiveness, which the queen promised to take tlie car- 
liest opportunity of subscribing; but in the mean time 
the king observed, that the conspirators ought to re- 
689 move the guards which they had placed around the 
d escapes queen, that all suspicion of restraint might be remov- 
mthem. eq, This measure could not with any propriety be 

opposed, and the guards were therefore dismissed ; on 
which the queen, that very night, left her palace at 
midnight, and took the road to Dunbar, accompanied 
by the king and a few attendants. 

The news of the queen’s escape threw the conspira- 
tors into the utmost consternation; and she immediate- 
ly issued proclamations ‘for her subjects to attend her 
in arms, and was pawerfully supported. Tlicy sent 
therefore the lord Semple, reqnesting, with the utmost 
humility, her subscription to their decds of pardon and 
security; but to this message she returned an unfa- 
vourable answer, and advanced towards Edinburgh 
with an army of 8000 men. The conspirators now fled 

690 with the utmost precipitation. Even John Knox re- 
herebel- tired to Kyle till the storm should blow over. On the 
Dus nobles quecn’s arrival at Edinburgh, a privy council was in- 
d a, stantly called, in which the conspirators were charged 
‘to appear as guilty of murder and treason ; tlicir places 
of strength were ordered to be surrendered to the ofh- 
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cers of the crown; and their estates and possessions Scotland. 
were made liable to confiscation and forfeiture. — 
But while the queen was thus cager to punish the 
conspirators, she was sensible that so many of the no- 
bility, by uniting in a common cause, might raise a 
powerful party in opposiiion to her; for whieh reason 
she endeavoured to detach the carl of Murray from the 
rest, by making him offers of pardon. Sir James Mel- 
vil accordingly pledged himself to prodace his pardon 
and that of his adherents, if he would separate from 
Morton and tlic conspirators. He accordingly became 
cold and distant to them, and exclaimed against the 
murder as amost cxecrable action; but notwithstanding 
his affected anger, when the conspirators fled to Eng- 
land, he furnished them with letters ofreeommendation — go} 
to the earl of Bedford. After the flight of the eonspi- Shameful 
rators, the king thought it necessary for him to deny Prevarica- 
his having any share in the action. He therefore emi. {ion of Ne 
braced an opportunity of declaring to the privy council =” 
his total ignorance of the conspiracy against Rizzio3 
and not satisfied with this, he, by public proclamations 
at the market-place of the capital, and over the whole 
kingdom, protested to the people at large that he had 
never bestowed on it, in any degree, the sanction of 
his command, consent, assistance, or approbation. 692 
In the mean time, the queen granted a full and am- Murray 
. apd some 
ple pardon to the earls of Murray, Argyle, Glencairn, others of 
and Rothes, and their adherents; but towards the con the rebels 
spirators she remained inexorable. This lenity, toate pardon- 
Murray especially, proved a source of the greatest®™ 
inquietude to the queen ; for this nobleman, blind to 
evcry motive of action distinct from his own ambition, 
began to contrive new plots, which, though disappoint- 
ed for a time, soon operated to the destruction of the 
queen, and almost to the ruin of the nation. _ 693 
On the 19th of June 1566, the queen was delivered —_ 
of a prince, who reccived the name of James. TNE on, June, 
happy event, however, did not extinguish the quarrel 1366. 
betwixt lier and the king. Tis de-ire to intrude himself 
into her authority, and to fix a stain on her honour, 
‘his share ‘in the murder of Rizzio, and his extreme 
meanness in publicly denying it, could not fail to im- 
pressher witlrthe strongest sentiments of detestationand 
‘contempt. Unahle, however, totally to divest herself of 
regard for lnm, her behaviour, though cold and distant, 
was yct decent and respectful. Castelnau, at this time“) PWT 
ambassador extraordinary from France, conceived that yon be- 
‘a reconciliation might be effected, and employed him- tween the 
self for some time in this friendly office. Nor were his king and 
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endeavours altogether ineffectual. ‘The king and queen ?"°*™ 


spent two nights together; and proceeded, in company 
with each other, to Meggatland in Tweeddale, in order 


‘to enjoy the diversion of the chase, attended by the 


‘earls of Huntly, Bothwel, Murray, and other nobles. 
Thence they passed to Edinburgh, and then took Bt s. 
road to Stirling. Had the king been endowed With rroken off 
any prudence, he would have made the best use of this by the 
opportunity to regain the affections of his queen; but, king's im- 
instead of this, finding that he was not immediately oe 
trusted with power, his peevishness suggested tohim the ~ 
design of going abroad. ‘To Monsieur du Croe, the 
French resident, who had attended Mary at Stirling, 
he ventured to communicate his chimerical project. 
This statesman represented to him its wild:ess and in- 
cficacy; and could scarcely believe that he was seri- 
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tion of any reasons of discontent. He yet acknowledg- Scotland, 
ed with readiness, that he could not with justice ace ——~—— 


ous. To his father the carl of Lenox, who paid him 
a visit at this place immediately on Mary's departure 
from it, he likewise communicated his intention; and 
allthe intreaties, arguments, and remonstrances of this 
nobleman to make him relinquish his design, were with- 
out success. He provided a vessel, and kept it in 
readiness to carry him from Scotland. The earl of 
Lenox, after returning to Glasgow, where he usually 
resided, gave way to his paternal anxieties, and solicited 
the queen by letter to interfere with her authority and 
persuasions ; and on the evening of the day in which 
she received this despatch, the king alighted at Holy- 
roodhouse. But the names of the nobles who were 
with the queen being announced to him, he objected 
to three of them, and insisted that they should be or- 
dered to depart, before he would enter within the 
gates of the palace. The queen, alarmed with a de- 
meanour so rudeandsounwarrantable, condescended to 
leave her company and her palace to mect him; and it 
was with great difficulty that she was able to entice him 
into her own apartment. There he remained with her 
during the night. She communicated to him his fa- 
ther’s letter, and employed every art and blandishment 
to engage him to abandon his perverse design. But he 
gave her no satisfaction. He was unmoved by her 
kindness ; and his silence, dejection, and peevishness, 
augmented her distress. In the morning, she catled her 
privy council to assemble in the palace, and invited to 
her Monsieur du Croc the French envoy. By the bi- 
shop of Ross she explained the intention of the king, 
and made known the despatch of the earl of Lenox. 
The privy council were urgent to know the reasons of 
a voyage that appeared to them so inexplicable; and 
earnestly pressed the king to unbosom himself. _ If his 
resolution proceeded from discontent, and if there were 
persons in the kingdom who had given him causes of 
offence, they assured him, that they were ready, upon 
his information, to take the necessary steps to make 
lim easy and happy. No quality or rank should ex- 
empt those from enquiry and punishment who had 
committed misdemeanors against him. This, they 
said, consisted with his honour, with the honour of 
the queen, and with their own. If, however, he had 
received no sufficient provocation to justify his beha- 
viour, and if he had no title to complain of actual in- 
juries, they admonished him to remember, that his 
flight from a queen so beautiful, and from a kingdom 
so ancient and noble, would expose him to the great- 
est ridicule and disgrace. They pointed out the hap- 
piness of his fortune, and counselled him not to part 
lightly with all its flattering advantages. The queen 
herself, taking his hand into her’s, and pressing it with 
affection, besought him to say by what act or deed she 
had unfortunately induced him to conceive so fatal a 
purpose. Her memory did not reproach her with any 
crime or indiscretion which affected his honour or her 
integrity: yet if, without any design on her part, she 
had incurred his displeasure, she was disposed to atone 
for it; and she begged him to speak with entire free- 
dom, and not in any degree to spare her. Monsieur 
du Croc then addressed him, and employed his inte- 
rest and persuasions to make him reveal his inquietudes. 
But all this respectful attention and ceremonious duty 
were ineffectual. Obstinately troward, he refused to 
confess that he intended any voyage, and made no men- 


‘vance him to honour. 


cuse the queen of any injury or offence. Oppressed 
with uneasiness and perturbation, he prepared to retire; 
and, turning to her, said, ‘* Adieu, Madam! you shall 
not see me for a long time.”’ He then bowed to the 
French envoy, and to the lords of the privy council. 

He hastened back to Stirling, leaving the queen and 
her council in surprise and astonishment. They resolv- 
ed to watch his motions with anxiety, and could not 
conjecture what step he would take. Mary, to prevent 
the effect of rumours to her disadvantage, despatched 
a courier toadvertise the king of France and the queen- 
mother of his conduct. It was not possible that a 
prince so meanly endowed with ability could make any 
impression on her allies. Nor did it appear to be in 
his power to excite any domestic insurrection or dis- 
turbance. He was universally odious; and, at this 
time, the queen was in the highest estimation with the 
great body of her subjects. After passing some days 
at Stirling, he addressed a letter to the queen,in which, 
after hinting at his design of going abroad, he insinuat- 
ed his reasons of complaint. He was not trusted by her 
with authority, and she was no longer studious to ad- 
He was without attendants; 
and the nobility had deserted him. Her answer was 
sensible and temperate. She called to his remembrance 
the distinctions she had conferred on him, the uses to 
which he had put the credit and reputation accruing 
from them, and the heinous offences he had encouraged 
in her subjects. Though the plotters against Rizzio 
had represented him as the leader of their enterprise, 
she had yet abstained from any accusation of him, and 
had even behaved as if she believed not his participa- 
tion in the guilt of that project. As to the defects of 
his retinue, she had uniformly offered him the attend- 
ance of her own servants. As to the nobility, they 
were the supports of the throne, and independent of 
it. Their countenance was not to be commanded but 
won. Ie had discovered too much stateliness towards 
them; and they were the proper judges of the deport- 
ment that becamethem. If he wished for consequence, 
it was his duty to pay them court and attention ; and 
whenever he should procure and conciliate their re- 
gard and commendation, she would be liappy to give 
him all the importance that belonged to him. 

In the mean time, the earls of Murray and Bothwel 
were industriously striving to widen the breach be- 
tween the king and queen, and at the same time to 
foment the division between the king and his nobles. 
The earl of Morton excited disturbances on the bor- 
ders ; and as no settled peace liad taken place there 
since Mary’s marriage, there was the greatest reason 
to believe that he would succeed in his attempts. Pro- 
clamations were therefore issued by the queen to call 


her subjects to arms; and she proceeded to Jedburgh to | 


hold justice-courts,and to punisli traitors and disorderly 


persons. In the course of this journey she was taken Mary fal 


dangerously ill; insomuch that, believing her death to sick, ~ 
recovers. 


be at hand, she called for the bishop of Ross, telling 
him to bear witness that she had persevered in that reli- 
gion in which she had been nourished and brought up ; 
taking the promise of her nobles, that after her death 
they would open ler last will and testament, and pay to 
it that respect which consisted with the laws, recom-. 

inending 
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mending to them the rights of her infant son, and the 


—v—— charge of educating him in such a manner as might en- 
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able him to rule the kingdom of his ancestors with ho- 
nour; and intreating them to abstain from all cruelty 
and persecution of her Catholic subjects. Nothwith- 
standing her appreliensions, however, and the extreme 
violence of her distemper, the queen at last recovered 
perfect health. As soon as she was able to travel, 
she visited Kelso, Werk eastle, Hume, Langton, and 
Wedderburn. The licentious borderers, on the first 
news of her recovery, laid down their arms. Being 
desirous to take a view of Berwick, the quecn advanced 
to it with an attendance of 1000 horse. Sir John 
Forster, the deputy warden of the English marches, 
camc forth with a numerous retinue, and conducted her 
to the most proper station for surveying it, and paid her 
all the lionours in his power, by a full discharge of the 
artillery, and other demonstrations of joy. Continu- 
ing her journey, she passed to Eyemouth, Dunbar, and 
Tantallon; proceeding thence to Craigmillar castle, 
where she proposed to remain till the time of the bap- 
tism of the prince, which was soon to be celebrated at 
Stirling. 

During the severe sickness of the queen, her hus- 
band kept himself at a distance: but when she was so 
far recovercd as to be out of danger, he made his ap- 
pearance ; and being received with some coldness and 
formality, he retired suddenly to Stirling. This cruel 
neglect was a most sensible mortification to her; and 
while she suffered from his ingratitude and haughtiness, 
she was not without suspicion that he was attempting 
to disturb the tranquillity of her government. She 
was seizcd with a scttled melancholy ; and, in her an- 
guish, often wished for death to put a period to her ex- 
istence. Her nobles, who were caballing against her, 
remarked her condition, and took advantage of it. 
Bothwel, who had already recommended hiniseif by 
his services, redoubled his efforts to heighten the fa- 
vour which these services had induced her to conceive 
for him. At this time, it is probable, he sought to 
gain the affection of the queen, with a view to marry 
her himself, providing a divorce from her husband 
could be obtained; and this was now become the subject 
of consultation by Murray and his associates. After 
much deliberation, the queen herself wasmadeacquaint- 
ed with this project ; and it was told her, that provided 
she would pardon the earl of Morton and his associates, 
the means should be found of effecting the divorce. 
This was urged as a mattcr of state by the carls of 
Murray, Lethington, Argyle, and Huntly ; and the 
quecn was invited to consider it as an affair which 
might be managed without any interference on her 
part. The queen replied, that she would listen to 
them, on condition that the divorce could be obtained 
according to law, and that it should not be prejudicial 
to her son: but if they meant to effect their purpose by 
a disregard to these points, they must think no more of 
it; for rather than consent to their vicws, she would 
endure all the torments, and abide by all the perils, to 
which her situation exposed her. 

Lethington on this, in the name of the rest, engaged. 
to rid. her of her husband, without prejudice to her 
son; words which could not be understood otherwise 
than as pointing at murder. Lord Murray (added 
he), who is here present, scrupulous as he is, will 
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connive ; and beliold our proceedings without open- Scotland. 


ing his lips. 
“‘ T desire that you will do nothing from which any 
stain may be fixed upon my honour or conscience; and 
I therefore require the matter to rest as it is, till God 
of his goodness send relief: What you think to be 
of service to me, may turn out to my displeasure and 
harm. ” 

It appears, however, that from this moment a plot was 
formed by Murray, Bothwel, and Lethington, against 
the life of Darnley, and by some of them probably a- 
gainst the quecn herself; and that Morton, who with the 
other conspirators against Rizzio had received a pardon, 
was closely associated with them in their nefarious de-- 
signs. ‘That profligate peer was, in his way to Scot- 
land, met at Whittingham by Bothwell and the secre- 
tary. ‘They proposed to him the murder of the king, 
and required his assistance, alleging that the queen: 


herself consented to the deed; to which Morton by his 


own account replied, that he was disposed to concur, 
provided he were sure of actmg under any authority 
from her ; but Bothwel and Lethington having return- 
ed to Edinburgh, on purpose to obtain such an autho- 
rity, sent him back a niessage, That the queen. would. 
not permit any conversation on that matter.: 

In the mean time, preparations were made for the 
baptism of the young prince; to assist at which the 
queen left Craigmillar and went to Stirling. The ce- 
remony was performed on the 17th of December 1566. 
After the baptismal rites were performed, the name 
and titles of the prince werc three times proclaimed. 
by the heralds to the sound of truinpets. He was. 
called and designed, Charles James, James Charles, 
prince and steward of Scotland, duke of Rethesay, 
earl of Carrick, lord of the Isles, and baron of Ren- 
frew. Amidst the scenes of joy displayed on this oc- 
casion, the king showed his folly more than he had 
ever done. 


The queen immediately made answer, “—~-———”" 
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As Elizabeth did not mean to acknowledge Absurd he=. 


him in his sovereign capacity, it was consistent neither haviour of 


with the dignity of the queen, nor his own, that he 
should be present at the baptism. He did not indeed. 
present himself either at the ceremony or the enter- 
tainments and masquerades with which it was accom- 
panied. At this juncture, however, though he had 
often kept at a greater distance before, he took up his 
residence at Stirling, as if he meant to offend the queen, 
and to expose their quarrels to the world. Du Croc, 
who was inclined to be favourable to him, was so struck 
with the impropriety of his behaviour, that he affected. 
to have instructions from France to avoid.all intercourse. 
with him: and when the king proposed to pay him a. 
visit, he took the liberty of informing him, that there 
were two passages in his chamber ; and that if his ma- 
jesty should enter by the one, he should be constrain- 
ed to. go out by the other. 


the king. 


While he resided at Stirling, the king confined him- An, 1567. 


self chiefly to his chamber. His strange behaviour to 
the queen did not give the public any favourable idea. 


of him; and as the earl of Murray and his faction took | 
care to augment the general odium, no court was paid. 


to him by foreign ambassadors. His situatien, there- 
fore, was exceedingly uncomfortable ; but though he 
must have been conscious of his folly and tnprudence, 
he did not alter his conduct. Ina sullen humour he 


left Stirling, and proceeded to Glasgow. Here he fell. 


sick, 
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Scotland. sick, with such symptoms ag scemed to indicate poison. 

“——v—_ Fe was tormented with violent pains, and his body 
ey elie was covered over with pustules of a bluish colour ; so 
sick, that his death was daily expected. Mary did not re- 
pay his coldness to her by negligence. She set out 
jmmediately for Glasgow, and waited on him with all 
the assiduity of an affectionate wife, until he recovered : 
after which, she returned with him to Edinburgh ; and 
as the low situation of the palace of Holyroodhouse 
was thought to render it unhealthy, the king was 
lodged in a house which had been appointed for the 
superior of the church, called S¢ Mary’s in the Fields. 
This house stood on a high ground, and in a salu- 
brious air ; and here she staid with him some days.— 
Here the conspirators thought proper to finish their 
On the 10th of 
February 1567, about two o’clock in the morning, 
the house where the king resided was blown up by 
gunpowder. The explosion alarming tlic inhabitants, 
‘excited a general curiosity, and brought multitudes to 
the place whence it proceeded. The king was found 
‘dead and naked in an adjoining field, with a servant 
who used to sleep in the same apartment with him. 
‘On neither was there any mark of fire or other external 
injury. 

The queen was in the palace of Holyroodhouse, tak- 
‘ing the diversion of a masked ball, which was given to 
honour the marriage of a favourite domestic, when the 
news of the king’s death was brought to her. She 
‘showed the utmost grief, and appeared exasperated to 

og the last degree against the perpetrators of a deed at 
Attempts once so shocking and barbarous. The most express 
to discover and peremptory orders were given to inquire after the 
the mur- perpetrators by every possible method. A proclama- 
derers. —_ tion was issued by the privy-council, assuring the people, 

that the queen and nobility would leave nothing un- 
done to discover the murderers of the king. It offered 
the sum of 2000/. and an annuity for life, to any per- 
son who should give information of the devisers, coun- 
sellors, and perpetrators of the murder; and it held 
out this reward, and the promise of a full pardon, to 
the conspirator who should make a free confession of 
his own guilt, and that of the confederates. On the 
fourth day after this proclamation was published, a 
placard was aflixed to the gate of the city prison, af- 
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andismur- plot in the most execrable manner. 


dered. 


(s) In thearticle Mary Queen of Scolland, we have stated at considerable length the arguments for and against 
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Edinburgh to carry on his practices. 


firming that the earl of Bothwel, James Balfour, Da- Scotland 
vid Chalmers, and black John Spence, were the mur- —+—~ 
derers. No name, however, was subscribed to this in- 
tellizence, nor was any demand made for the proffered 
reward; so that it was difficult to know whether this 
advertisement had been dictated by a spirit of calumny 
or the love of justice. : “ox If 
In the mean time, the earl of Murray conducted Strong pre} 
himself with his usual circumspection and artifice. On sumption |) 
a pretence that his wife was dangerously sick at his te sui] 
: . ‘ of the earl! 
castle in Fife, he, the day before the murder, obtained ¢¢ ayia 
the queen’s permission to pay her avisit. By this means 
he proposed to prevent all suspicion whatever of his 
guilt. He was so full, however, of the intended pro- 
ject, that while he was proceeding on his journey, he 
observed to the person who accompanied him, ‘‘ This 
night, before morning, the lord Darnley shall lose 
his life.’”’ When the blow was struck, he returned to 
Among fo- 
reign nations, the domestic disputes of the queen and 
her husband being fully known, it was with the greater 
ease that reports could be propagated to her disadvan- 
tage. Letters were despatched to France, expressing, ry aeons, 
in fervent terms, her participation in the murder. In the queen! 
England, the ministers and courtiers of Elizabeth 
could not flatter that princess more agreeably, than 
by industriously detracting from the honour and the 
virtue of the Scottish queen. Within her own domi- 
nions a similar spirit of outrage exerted itself, and not 
without success. As her reconciliation with her hus- 
band could not be unknown to her own subjects, it was 
regarded as dissimulation and treachery. The Protes- 
tant clergy, who were her most determined enemies, 
possessed a leading direction among the populace ; and 
they were the friends and the partizans of the earl of - 
Murray. Open declamations from the pulpit were 
made against Bothwel, and strong insinuations and bit- 
ing surmises were thrown out against the queen. Pa- 
pers were dispersed, making her a party with Bothwel 
in the murder. Every art was employed to provoke 
the frenzy of the people. Voices, interrupting the 
silence of the night, proclaimed the infamy of Bothwel ; 
and portraits of the regicides were circulated over the 
kingdom. (s) 
The queen’s determination, however, to scrutinize 
the 


the participation in the murder of Darnley, of which Mary has been accused. As we have concluded that article 
‘with the arguments brought by one of her ablest accusers, justice and impartiality require that we should 
embrace this only opportunity of presenting our readers with the arguments in favour of the queen, brought 
forward by her most recent defender Mr Chalmers. ‘ Mary herself (says Mr Chalmers, Caledonia, vol. i. 
p- 850.) scems to have been the only person of any consequence who was unacquainted with a design which 
was attended with such mighty consequence ; yet it has been a question of debate, from that age to the 
present, whether Mary liad been an accomplice in the murder of Darnley her husband. The prejudice 
of the late Lord Orford led him to say, that a plea of such length serves rather to confirm than weaken 
the evidence for the fact. But, it had been an observation full as just, as well as logical, to have said that, 
since the criminations of 240 years have not proved her guilty, she ought to be fairly deemed innocent. 
Party has, however, entered into this question, with its usual unfairness ; and it is supposed that she ought 
to be presumed to be guilty, rather than innocent ; it being more likely that a wife would murder her hus- 
band, and a queen act as an assassin, than that nobles who were accustomed to crimes, should perform this 
atrocious action, and cast the offence from themselves on an innocent person. ‘The same inconsistency 
argues that, as she was educated in a corrupt court, she must have been corrupt ; yet, her sonnet and her sor- 
row for the loss of Francis, her first husband, attested that her heart was yet uncontaminated with corruption ; 
and the steadiness with which she adhered to her faith, amidst 20 years persecution, evinces that religion had 

| its 
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cotland. thie matter was unabated ; and to the earl of Lenox, were weighty and strong. In reply to his information, Scotland. 
i aa the king’s father, she paid an attention which he could Mary gave him her solemn promisc, that the persons —~~—~ 
705 have expected from her only on an emergency of this he had named should undergo their trial in conformity 


1¢ ueen ° ’ me . . ond . 
lee kind. Having pressed her by letter to the most diligent to the laws, and that they should be punished accord- 


qnd out inquiry after theregicides,she returncd an answer so com- 
Ipunish pletely to his wishes, that he was fully convinced of the 
‘mur- sincerity and rigour with which she intended to proceed 


ers. 


» 
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against them: and he urged licr to assemble the three 
estates, that their advice might direct the order and 
manner of their trial. She wrote to him, that an as- 
sembly of the estates was already proclaimed ; and that 
it was her earnest and determined will and purpose, that 
no step should be neglected that could promotc the ad- 
vancement and exccution of justice. Yielding to his 
anxieties, headdressedher again, intreating that the trial 
might not be delayed; obscrving, that 1t was not a 
matter of parliamentary inquiry ; advising that it would 
be more proper to procecd with the greatest expedition ; 
and urging her to commit to prison all the persons who 
had been named and described in the papers and pla- 
cards which had been put in the public places of the 
city. The queen informed him, that although she had 
thought it expedient to call a meeting of parliament 
at this juncture, it was not her mtention that the pro- 
ecedings against the regicides should be delayed till it 
was actually assembled. As to the placards and papers 
to which he alluded, they werc so numerous and con- 
tradictory, that she could not well determine on which 
to act; but if he would condescend to mention the 
names which, m his opinron, were most suspicious, she 
would instantly command that thosc steps should be 


nox ac- taken which the laws directed and authorized. He 
es seve- named the earl of Bothwel, James Balfour, David Chal- 
persons, mers, black John Spence, Francis Sebastian, Jolin de 


Burdeaux, and Joseph the brotlicr of David Rizzio; and 
assured her majesty, that his suspicions of these persons 


ing to the measurc of their guilt : and she invited Innr 
to leave his retirement immediately, and.meet her at 
court, that he might witness the proceedings against 
them, and the zeal with which she was- animated to: 
perform the part that became her. 

While the queen carried-on this correspondence with» 
the earl of Lenox, she resided partly at the palace of 
the lord Seton, at the distanee of a few miles from the 
capital, and partly at Holyroodhouse. By the time that. 
she sent her invitation to him, she was residing in thie: 
capital. She delayed not to confer with her counsellors, 
aud to lay before them the letters of the carl of Lenox. 
Bothwel was carncst in his protestations of mnocence ; 
and he even expreszed his wish for a trial, that he might 
establish his integrity. No facts indicated his guilt ; 
there had appeared no accuscr but tlic earl of Lenox ; 
and no witnesses had been found who could establish his 
criminality. Her privy-couucil seemed to. her to be 
firmly persuaded that he was suffering under the malice 
of defamation. Murray, Morton, and Lethington, what- 
ever their private machinations:might be, were publicly 
his most strenuous defenders ; and they explained the 
behaviour of the eari of Lenox to be the effect of hatred 
and jealousy against a nobleman who had outrun him so- 
far in the career of ambition. But thoughvall the arts of 
Murray and Bothwell, Morton and Lethington, were 
exerted to the utmost to mislead the queen, they were 
not able to withhold her from adopting the conduct 
which was the most proper and the most honourable to 
her. It was her own ardent desire that the regicides 


should be punished ; she had given her solemn promise. 
tothe earl of Lenox, that the persons whom he suspecte«t: 
should: 
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its proper influence upon her soul. Hitherto, in this argument, no positive evidence has been adduced to prove her 


guilt ; and therefore she ought to be acquitted as mnocent. 


But at length certain letders, sonnets, and contracts 


between Mary and Bothwel, havc been introduced as proofs of a guilty intercourse, rather tlian a direct partici- 


Pp 


design to assassinate Darnley, yct he conce 
and was of coursc a participant, | 
now, this convicted criminal would not be 


were contaminated by his guilty touch. 
council, they appeared, as the register asserts, to hav 


James Earl of Bothwel. When those previe letters were first brou | 
n with her own hand, as the record’evinces, and.not subscribed by. her. 


ed before the commissioners.at York, for judging of the proofs of her 


only to have been healie writte 
those dubious letters were first produc 


guilt, they seem to have been superscribed to Bothwel ; yet, 
missioners at Westminster, without any superscription to any man; an 
neither subscribed by Mary, nor superscribed to Bothwel. 
privy-council of Scotland, they were written in the Scottish language ; 


contracts have been equally convicted, by their own 
on the genuineness or forgery of those documents ; 


interesting subject, and there docs not appear to me to be a tit 


forgeries, to prove that Mary Stuart had any knowle 


queen’s chancellor for life, who pretended to have found them in 
Yet this wretched magistrate lad conimitted murder and treason at the assassination of Rizgzio ; he knew of the - 
aled it, and was thereby guilty of misprision ; he knew of the crime, 
for which he was brought to the scaffold, where he acknawledged his crimes : 
admitted as a witness in any court.of justice within Great Britain ; and 
the production of such documents by such a wretch at such a timc, casts strong suspicion on such papers, which . 
When those suspicious epistles were first introduced ito -the privy- 
e been written and subscribed by her own hand, and sent to_ 


Q 


at York ; but when they were produced to the commis: 


The whole thus appears to have been a juggle of state, } 
contents, of forgery. whe 
I have ransacked the Paper office for information on this. 


tle of evidence, exclusive of those. despicable. 
dge of the murder of her husband...” | 


ation in the crime; and those /effers, sonnets, and contracts, were first produced by the earl of Morton, the 


the custody of Dalgliesh, a servant of Bothwel. 


ght into the Scottish parliament, they appear 
When 


they afterwards appeared before Elizabeth’s com- 
d those letters finally appear to have been. 
When those letters were first produced before the 


to cozen the people into obedience. The sonnets and: 


I have read the whole controversy 


so they appeared to the comnussioncrs.. 
sioners at. Westminster, they were written in French. 
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Seotland. should be prosecuted ; and amidst all the appearances __ficicnt for the purpose of calling them together ; and Scotla 
tLmeny-—/ in favour of Bothwel, and all the influence employed indeed to suppose that there was any necessity for their . 


to serve him, it is to be regarded as a striking proof of 
her honour, vigour, and ability, that she could accom- 
plish this measure. An order of the privy-council was 
accordingly made, which directed, that the earl of 
Bothwel, and all the persons named by Lenox, should 
be brought to trial for the murder of the king, and 
that the laws of the land should be carried into execu- 


assistance, was an insult to government, and a matter of 
high indecency. There was more justice in tle com- 
plaint, that the earl of Bothwel and his accomplices had 
not been taken into custody ; and yet even in this pe- 
culiarity he was to blame in a great degree. For he 
had not observed the precaution of that previous dis- 
play of evidence, known in the Scottish law under the 


shea ste tion. The 12th of April was appointed for the trial. term of a precognition, which is common in all grosser 
vited to A general invitation was given to all persons to prefer offences, and which the weighty circumstances of the 
— their accusations. The carl of Lenox was formally present case rendered so necessary as a foundation for 
tions, «cited to do himself justice, by appearing in the high the confinement and conviction of the criminals. “10 
court of justiciary, and by coming forward to make An application for the delay of a trial so important, but his pe. 
known the guilt of the culprits. on the night immediately preceding the day stated for tition is re. 
In the mean time, it was proper to repress that spirit it, and reciting inconclusive reasons, could not with pro- fe 
of outrage which had manifested itselfagainst thequeen. _priety be attended to. The privy-council refused the 
‘No discoveries, howevcr, were made, except against demand of the earl of Lenox. The court of justiciary 
James Murray, brother to Sir Wiliam Murray of Tul- was assembled. The earl of Argyle acted in his clia- 
~ Jibardin, who at different times had published placards _ racter of lord high justiciary ; and was aided by four 
injurious to her. We was charged to appear before assessors, Robert Pitcairn, commendator of Dunferm- 
the privy-council : but refusing to obey its citation, it line, and the lord Lindsay, with Mr James Macgill and 
was made a capital offence for any commander of a Mr Henry Balnaves, two lords of session. The indict- 
vessel to convey him out of the kingdom; and the re- ment was read, and the carls of Bothwel and Lenox 
solution was taken to pumsh him with an exemplary — were called on; the one as the defender, the other as the 
severity. Iiffecting his escape, however, he avoided aceuser. Bothwel, who had come to court with an at- 
the punishment due to his repeated and detestable tendance of his vassals, and a band of mercenary sol- 
acts of calumny and treason. diers, did not fail to present himself: but Lenox appear- 
The day for the trial of Bothwel approached. The ed only by his servant Robcrt Cunnyngham ; who, after 
conspirators, notwithstanding their power,werenotwith- apologizing for his absence, from the shortness of the 
out apprehensions. Their preparations, llowever, for time, and the want of the presence of his friends, desir- 
their safety had been anxious ; and among other prac- ed that a new day might be appointed for the trial ; 
“0g __ tices, they neglected not to attempt to infuse a panic in- _ and protested, that if the jury should now enter on the 


He isinti- to the earl of Lenox. 


They were favoured by his con- 


business, they should incur the guilt of a wilful error, 


midated, — sciousness of his unpopularity and his want of strength, and their verdict be of no force or authority. 

by his timidity and his spirit of jealousy. Suspicions of This remonstrance and protéstation did not appear to 
the queen's guilt were insinuated; and the dangers to _ the court of sufficient importance to interrupt the trial. 
which he might be exposed by insisting on the trial were They paid a greater respect to the letters of the earl of 
placed before lim in the strongest colours. Hc was Lenox to the queen insisting on an immediate prosecu- 
sensible of her aversion to him ; and his weakness and _ tion, and to the consequent order of the privy-council. 
the sovereign authority were contrasted. His friends Thc jury, who consisted of men of rank and condition, 74) 
coucurred with his enemies to intimidate him, from the after considering and reasoning on the indictment for a Bothwel 
spirit of flattery, or from a real belief that his situation _ considerable time, were unanimous in acquiting Both- acquitted 
was critical. By the time he reached Stirling on his wel of all share and knowledge of the king’s murder. 

“99 way to Edinburgh, his fears predominated. He made The machinations however of Morton, which we have 


and wishes a full stop. He was no longer in haste to proceed a- 
to defer the gainst the regicides. He addressed a letter to the queen, 


trial ; 


in which he said lie had fallen into such sickness, that 
he could not travel ; and he affirmed, that he had not 
time to prepare for the trial and to assemble his friends. 
He complained, too, that Bothwel and his accomplices 
had not been committed to custody ; he insisted, that 
this step should be taken ; and he requested, that a more 
distant day might be appointed for the trial. After the 
Jengths to which matters had been carried, this conduct 
was most improper ; and it is only to be accounted for 
from terror or caprice. His indisposition was affected ; 
he had been invited by Mary to wait on her at Edin- 
burgh at an early period, to concert his measures ; and 
the delay he asked was contradictory to his former in- 
treaties. After the invitation sent to him, he might 
have relied with safety on the protection of the queen, 
without any gathering of his friends ; from the time of 
ler private intimation to him, and of the legal citations 
of her officers, there had passed a period more than suf- 


~ 


mentioned in the life of Mary, were so apparent, that 
the earl of Caithness, the chancellor of the assize, made 
a declaration in their name and his own, that no wilful 
error ought to be imputed to them for their verdict ; 
no proof, vouchers, or evidence, to confirm or support 
the criminal charge having been submitted to them. 
At the same time, he offered a protestation for himself, 
that there was a mistake in the indictment, the 9th day 
of February instead of the 10th being expressed in it as 
the date of the murder. It is not to be doubted, that 
this flaw in the indictment was a matter of design, and 
with a view to the advantage of Bothwel, if the earl of 
Lenox had made his appearance against him. And it 
has been remarked as most indecent and suspicious, 
that soldiers in arms should have accompanied him to 
the court of justice ; that during the trial, the earl of 
Morton stood by his side to give him countenance and 
to assist him ; and that the tour assessors to the chief 
justiciary were warm and strenuous friends to the earl 
of Murray. 

Immediately 


scotland, Iinmediately after his trial, Bothwel placed a writing 


—v-—~ in a conspicuous place, subscribed by him, challenging 
to single combat, any person of equal rank with himself, 
who should dare to affirm that he was guilty of the 
king’s murder. ‘To this challenge an answer was pub- 
lished, in which the defiance was accepted, on the con- 
dition that security should be given for a fair and equal 
conflict: but no name being subscribed to this paper, it 
was not understood to correspond with the law of arms ; 
and of consequence no step was taken for the fighting 
ofthe duel. ‘Iwo days after, parliament met, and there 
the party of Bothwel appeared equally formidable. The 
verdict in his favour was allowed to be true and just. 
Ife was continucd in his high offices; and obtained a 
parliamentary ratification of the plaée of keeper of Dun- 
bar castle, with the estates connected with it; and other 
favours were conferred on Murray, with the rest of the 


712 nobles suspected as accomplices in the murder. 
easpires A very short time after the final acquittal of Bothwel, 
ich he began to give a greater scope to his ambition, and 
zqueen, Conceived hopes of gaining the queen in marriage. It 

has been already remarked, that he had insidiously en- 
deavoured to gain her affection during the lifetime of 
her husband ; but though he might have succceded in 
this, the recent death of the king in such a shocking 
manner, and the strong suspicions which must unavoid- 
ably still rest on him, notwithstanding the trial he had un- 

7115 dergone, necessarily prevented him from making his ad- 
-tecom- dresses to her openly. He therefore endeavoured to 
ended by 


Mobility gain the nobility over to his side; which having done 
aproper One by one, by means of great promises, he invited them 
isband forto an entcrtainment, where they agreed to ratify a deed 
r. pointing him out to the queen as a person worthy of her 
714 hand, and expressing their resolute determination to sup- 
hemes of port him in his pretensions. ‘This extraordinary bond 
Pearlof was accordingly executed ; and Murray’s name was the 
md '° first in the list of subscribers, in order to decoy others to 
ean. sign after him; but that he might appear innocent of 
what he knew was to follow, he had, before any use 
was made of the bond, asked and obtained the queen’s 
permission to go to France. In his way thither he vi- 
sited the court of Elizabeth, where he did not fail to 
confirm all the reports which had arisen to the disadvan- 
tage of Mary ; and he now circulated the intelligence 
that she was soon to be married to Bothwel. Ter par- 
tisans in England were exccedingly alarmed ; and even 
Queen Elizabeth herself addressed a letter to her, in 
which she cautioned her not to afford such a mis- 

chievous handle to the malice of her enemies. 
othwel Mary, on the dissolution of parliament, had gone to 
ries her Stirling to visit the young prince. Bothwel, armed 
b Dun- ..ith the bond of the nobles, assembled 1000 horse, un- 
der the pretence of protecting the borders, of which he 
was the warden; and meeting her on her return to her 
capital, dismissed her attendants, and carried her to his 
castle of Dunbar. ‘The arts which he used there to ef- 
fect the accomplishment of his wishes we have mention-~ 
ed undcr another article, (see Mary). But having 
been married only six months before to Lady Jane Gor- 
. don, sister to the car] of Huntly, it was necessary to pro- 
. cure a divorce before he could marry the queen. This 
was easily obtaincd. The parties were cousins within 
the prohibited degrees, and had not obtained a dispen- 
sation from Rome. Their marriage, therefore, in the 
opinion of the qucen and her Catholic subjects, was illi- 
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cit, and a profane mockery of the sacrament of the Scotland. 
church. ‘fhe husband had also been unfaithful; so that 77-7 
two actions of divorce were instituted. The lady com- Ie C- a 
menced a suit against him in the court of the COMMISH: hiss 
saries, charging him as guilty of adultery with one of'wife. 
her maids. The earl himself brought a suit against: 
his wife before the court of the archbishop of St An- 
drew’s, on the plea of consanguinity. By both courts 
their marriage was declared to be void; and thus two 
sentences of divorce were pronounced. 
Bothwel now conducted the queen from Dunbar to 
her capital, But instead of attending her to her palace 
of Holyroodhouse, his jealousy and apprehensions in- 
duced him to lodge her in the castle of Edinburgh, where 
he could hold her in security against any attempt of his 
enemies. ‘To give satisfaction, however, to her people, 
and to convince them that she was no longer a prisoner, 
a public declaration on her part appcared to be a mea- 
sure ofexpediency. She presented herself, therefore, in 
the court of session; the lords chancellor and president, 
the judges, and otlier persons of distinction, being pre- 
sent. After observing that some stop had been put to 
the administration of justice on account of her being 
detained at Dunbar against her will by the lord Both- . 
wel, she declared, that though she had been highly of- 
fended with the outrage offered to her, she was yet in- 
clined to forget it. His courtcousness, the sense she 
entertained of his past services to the state, and tlic 
hope with which she was impressed of his zeal and acti- 
vity for the future, compelled her to give hin and his ac- - 
complices in her imprisonment a full and.complete par- 
don. She at the same time desired them to take notice, 
that she was now at liberty ; and that she proposed, in 
consideration of his merits, to take an early opportunity 
of promoting him to new and distinguished honours. _ 
It was understood that the queen was immediately panns of 
to advance him to be her husband. The order was giventhe mar- 
for the proclamation of the banns ; and Mr John Craig, "lage pre- 
one of the ministers of Edinburgh, was desired to per-@™e* 
form this ceremony. But though the order was sub- 
scribed by the queen, he absolutely refused his com- 
pliance without the authority of the church. The bre- 
thren, aiter long reasonings, granted him permission to 
discharge this duty. His scruples and delicacy were 
not yet removed. He protested, that, in obeying their 
desire, he should be allowed to speak his own sentiments 
concerning the marriage, and that his publishing the 
banns should infer no obligation on him to officiate in 
the solemnity. In his congregation, accordingly, before 
a crowded audience, and inthe presence of several noble- 
men and privy-councillors, he declared that the mar- 
riage of the queen and the earl of Bothwel was unlaw- 
ful, and that he was prepared to give his reasons for this 
opinion to the parties themselves. He added, that if 
leave to do this was denied him, he would either ab- 
stain altogether from proclaiming the banns, or take the 
liberty, after proclaiming them, to inform his people of 71g 
the causes of his disapprobation of the marriage. ' He Fortitude 
stated, that the church had prohibited the marriageof a John 
of persons separated for adultery ; and that the divorce — 
between him and his wife must have been owing to col- 
lusion; since the sentence had been given with preci- 
pitation, and since his new contract was so sudden ; and 
he objected to him the abduction and ravishment of the 
queen, and his suspicion of his guilt of the king’s mur- 
_ 2 der. 
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. Scotland. ger. This bold language drew no reply from Bothwel 
ym that was satisfactory to Mr Craig, or that could intimi- 
date him. Ue proclaimed in his church the banns of 
marriage ; but he told the congregation, that he dis- 

charged thesuggestions of his conscience in pronouncing 

it to be a detestable and scandalous engagement. He 
expressed the sorrow he felt for the conduct of the no- 

bility, who seemed to approve it from their flattery or 

silence; and addressing himself to the faithful, he be- 

sought them to pray to the Almighty that he would 

turn a resclution intended against law, reason, and reli- 

gion, into a comfort and benefit to the church and the 
kingdom. ‘These freedoms were too great to pass un- 
noticed. Mr Craig was ordered again to attend the 
privy-council ; and he was reprimanded with severity 

for exceeding the bounds of his commission. He had 

the conrage to defend himself. His commission, hesaid, 

was founded in the werd of God, positive law, and na- 

tural reason; and on the foundation of these topics he 

was about to prove that the marriage must be universal- 

ty odious, when the ear! of Bothwel commanded him to 

be sient. ‘The privy-council, struck with the vigour of 


the man, and apprchensive of the public discontents, - 


did not dare to inflict any punishment on him ; and this 
victory over Bothwel, while it heightened all the suspi- 
cions against him, served to encourage the encmics of 
the queen, and to undermine the respect of her subjects. 

Mary, before she gave her hand to Bothwel, created 


719 him duke of Orkney. The ceremony was performed 
Fag ina private manncr, after the rules of the Popish church ; 
ALi ee al s oy ° ST] e 
brated,  DUt, to gratify the people, it was likewise solemnized 


publiciy, according to the Protestant ritcs, by Adam 
Bothwel bishop of Orkney, an ecclesiastic who had re- 
nounced the episcopal order for the reformation. It 
was celebrated with little pomp and festivity. Many 
of the nobles had retired to their seats in the country ; 
and those who attended were thoughtful and sad. Du 
Croc, the lrench ambassador, scusible that the match 
would be displeasing to his court, refused to give his 
countenance to the solemnity. There were no accla- 
mations of the common people. Mary herself was not 
imeconscious of the imprudence of the choice she had 
made, and looked back with surprise and sorrow to the 
train of circumstances which had conducted her to this 
fatal event. Forsaken by her nobles, and imprisoned at 
Dunbar, she was in so perilous a situation that no re- 
medy could save her honour but death. Her marriage 
was the immediate and necessary consequence of that 
situation. (r) It was the point for which her enemies 
had laboured with a wicked and relentless policy. 
Mary was unfortunate in her second marriage, but 
much more so in her third. Bothwel had neither ta- 
lents for business nor affection for his wife. Ambitious 
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and jealous to the last degree, he sought only to esta- Scotland 
blish himself in power, while his fears and jealcusies ——-~y- 
made him take the most improper means. ‘The mar- 
riage had alrcady thrown the nation into a ferment ; and 
the least improper exercise of power, or indeed an ap- 
pearance of it, even on the part of the queen, would 
have been sufficient to ruin them both for ever. Per- 
haps the only thing which at this juncture could have 
pacified the people, would have been the total abolition 
of Popery, which they had often required. But this 
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was not thought of. Instead of taking any step to Bothwel 
please the people. Bothwell endeavoured to force the attemptsto 


. 


earl of Mar to deliver up the young prince to his cus-&* “ 
tody.—This was sufficient to rekindle the flame which vringd ia 
had hitherto been smothered, and make it burst outtohis — 
with all its violence. It was universally believed that power. 
Bothwel, who had been the murderer of the father, de- ; 
signed also to take away the life of the son; and the 

queen was thought to participate in all his crimes. The 

earl of Murray now took advantage of the queen’s un- 
fortunate situation, to aggrandizc himsclf andefiect her 49, 
ruin. After having visited the English court, he pro- Murray ca 
ceeded to France, where he assiduously disseminated al] lumniates 
the reports against the queen which were injurious tote meen 
her reputation ; and where, without being exposed to 
suspicion, he was able to maintain a close correspond- 

ence with his friends Morton and Lethington, and to 

inspirit their machinations. His associates, true to his 
ambition and their own, had promoted all the schemes 

of Bothwcl on the quecn with a power and influence 

which insured their success. In confederacy with the 

earl of Murray, they had conspired with him to murder 

the king. Assisted with the weight of tlic earl of Mur- 


ray, they had managcd his trial, and promoted the ver- + 
dict by which he was acquitted. By the same arts, and 

with the same views, they had joined with him to pro- : 
cure the bond of the nobles recommending him to the ) 


queen as’a husband, asserting his integrity and inno- 
cence, recounting his nobic qualities, expressing an un- 
alterable resolution to support the marriage against every 
opposer and adversary, and reeording a wish that a de- 
fection from its objects and purposes should be branded 
with everlasting infamy, and held out as a most faithless 
and perjured treachery. When the end, however, was 
accomplished for whicli they had been so zealous, and 
when the marriage of the queen was actually celebrated, 
they laid aside the pretence of friendship, and were ir 
haste to entitle themselves to the ignominy which they 
had invited to fall on them. The murder of the king, 
the guilt of Bothwell, his acquittal, his divorce, and his 
marriage, became the topics of their complaints and de- 
clamation. On the foundation of tlis hated marriage, 
they even ventured privately to infer the privity of the 

qucen 
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(r) “* The queen (says Melvil) could not but marry him; seeing he had ravished her and lain with her against 
her will.” Memoirs, p.159. In the following passage, from a writer of great authority, in our history, this topic 


is touched with no less exactness, but with greater delicacy. 


“© After Mary had remained a fortnight under the 


power of a daring profligate adventurer, ” says Lord Hailes, “‘ few foreign princes would have solicited her hand. 
Some of her subjects might stili have sought that honour ; but her compliance would have been humiliating he- 
yond measure. It would have left her at the mercy of a capricious husband ; it would have exposed her to the 
disgrace of being reproached, in some sullen hour, for the adventure at Dunbar.: Mary was so situated, at 
this critical period, thet she was reduced to this horrid alternative, either to remain in a friendless and hazard~ 


gus celibacy, or to yield her hand to Bothwel.” 


Remarks on the History of Scotland, p. 204. 
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y= seemed doubtless, to the mass of her own subjects and 
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an early day, the earls, barons, and freeholders, of the 
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to more distant observers, a strong confirmation of all 
the fornier suspicions to her ghame which had been cir- 
culated with so much artifice. Their imputations and 
devices excited against her, both at ome and abroad, 
the most indignant and humiliating odium. Amidst 
the. ruins of her fame, they thought of burying for 
ever her tranquillity and peace; and in the convul- 
sions which they liad meditated, they were already an- 
ticipating the downfal of Bothwel, and snatching at the 
crown that tottered on her head. 

But while this cabal were prosecuting their private 
ends, several neblemen, not Jess remarkable for their 
virtue than their rank, were eager to vindicate the na- 
tional integrity and honour. The earl of Athol, on 
the king’s murder, had retired from court, and was 
waiting for a proper season to take revenge on the re- 
gicides. The earl of Mar, uneasy under the charge 
ef the young prince, was solicitous to make himself 
strong, that he might guard him from injury. Mo- 
tives so patriotic and honourable drew applause and 
partisans. It was sufficient to mention them. By pri- 
vate conference and dcbate, an association was insen- 
sibly formed to punish the murderers of the king, and 
to protect the person of the prince. Morton and Le- 
thington encouraged and promoted a combination from 
which they might derive so much advantage. A con- 
vention was accordingly appointed at Stirling. for the 
purpose of consulting on the measures whicli it was 
most expedient to pursue. They agreed to take an 
early opportunity of appearing in the field; and when 
they separated, it was to collect their retainers, and 
to inspirit their passions. 

Of this confederacy, the leading men were the earls 
of Argyle, Athol, Morton, Mar, and Glencairn; the 
lords IIume, Sempil, and Lindsay; the barons Kirk- 
aldy of Grange, Murray of Tullibardin, and Maicdand 
of Lethington. ‘The earl of Bothwel was sensible, 
that if he was to sit on a throne, he must wade to it 
through blood. By his advice, two proclamations were 


issued in the naine of the queen, under pretence of 


suppressing insurrections and depredations on the bor- 
3y the former, she called together in arms, on 


districts of Forfar and Perth, Strathern and Menteith, 
Clackmannan, Kinross, and Fife. By the latter she 
charged the greater and lesser baronage, with all the 
inferior proprietors of the shires of Linlithgow and 
Edinburgh, and the constabulary of Haddington and 
Berwick, to prepare immediately for war, and to keep 
themselves in readiness to mareh at her order. These 
inilitary preparations adinonished the association to be 
firm and active, and added to the public inquietudes 
and discontents. ‘The rumours against the queen were 
inost violent and loud. It was said, that she meant to 
overturn the constitution and the laws; that she had 
been careless of the health of herson, and was altogether 
indifferent about his preservation; that she had separated 
herself from the counscls and assistance of her nobles; 
aid that she wished to make her whim or discretion 
the only rule of her government. Agitated with the 
hazardous state of her affairs, she published a new pro- 
clamation, in which she employed herself to refute these 


accusations; and in which she took the opportunity of 
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expressing in a very forcible manner, not only her at- Seotlana, 
tachment to her people aud the laws, but the fond af- “77 


fection which she bore to the prince, whom she con- 
sidered as the chief joy of her life, and without whom 
all her days would be comfortless. 

The declarations of the queen were treated with 
scorn. ‘The nobles, abounding in vassals, and having 
the hearts of the people, were soon in a situation to 
take the field. They were advancing to the capital. 
The royal army was not yet assembled; and the queen 
and Bothwel suspected that the castle of tdinburgh | 
would shut its gates upon them. The fidelity of Sir 


James Balfour the deputy-governor had been shaken | 


by the practices of the earl of Mar and Sir James Mel- 
vil. Mary left licr palace of Holyroodhouse, and was 
conducted to Borthwick castle. The associated lords, 
informed of her flight, took the road to this fortress 
with 2000 horse. 
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The lord Hume, by a rapid march, But is obli- 


presented himself before it with the division under his ged to fly 
command: but being unable to. guard all its avenues, '° Dunbar. 


the queen and Bothwel effected their cscape to Dun- 
bar; where the strength of the fortifications gave them 
a full security against a surprise. 

On this second disappointment, the nobles resolved 
to enter Edinburgh, and to augment their strength by 
new partisans. The earl of Huntly and the lord Boyd 
were here on the side of the queen, with the archbishop 
of St Andrew’s, the bishop of Ross, and the abbot of 
Kilwinning. They endeavoured to animate the inha- 
bitants to defend their town and the cause of their so- 
vereien. But the tide of popularity was favourable to 
the confederated lords. The magistrates ordered the 
gates of the city to be shut ; but no farther resistance 
was intended. Tlic lords, forcing St Mary’s port, 
found an casy admittance, and took possession of the 
capital. The earl of Huntly and the queen’s friends 
fled to the castle. to Sir James Balfour, who had been 
the conitdant of Bothwel, and who asreed to protect 
them, although he was now concluding a treaty with 
the insurgents. 


rox 
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The associated lords now formed themselves into a pyoclumae 
council, and circulated a proclamation... By this paper tion by the 
° . ° | ae lis a 
they declared, that tle queen, being detained in capti- Tebc'lious 


vity, was able neither to govern her realm, nor to com- 
mand a proper trial to be taken of the king’s murder. 
In an emergency so pressing they lad not despaired of 
their country; but werc determined to deliver the queen 
from bondage, to protect the person of the prince, to 
revenge the murder of the king, and to vindicate the 
nation from the infamy which it had hitherto suifered 
through the impunity of the regicides.. They therefore 
commanded in general ali the subjects of Scotland, and 
the burgesses and inhabitants of Edinburgh in particular, 
to take part with them, and to join in the advancement 
of purposes so beneficial and salutary. The day after 
they published this proclamation, they issued another in 
terms that were stronger and morc resolute. They de- 
finitively expressed their persuasion of Bothwel’s cult in 
the rape and seduction of the queen, and in his perpe- 
tration of the king’s murdcr, iu order to accomplish his 
marriage. They inculcated it as their firm opinion, that 
Bothwel had now formed the design of murdering the 
young prince, and, that he was collecting troops with 
this view. Addressing theniselves, therefore, to all the 
subjects of the realm, whether they resided in counties 

4 Y 2 or 


nobles. 
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bers; hut the preference, in point of valour and disci- Scotland. 
pline, belonged decisively to the soldiers of the nobles. ——~— 
The queen posted herself on the top of Carberry hill... 727 
The lords, taking a circuit to humour the ground, SCOT semies ap 
ed to be retreating to Dalkeith; but, wheeling about, proach 
they approached to give her battle. They were ranged each other. 
in two divisions. ‘The one was commanded by the earl 
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Scotland. or in borouglis, they invited them to come forward to 
yee’ their standard; and desired tlem to remember, that 
all persons who should prestme to disobvy them would 

be treated as enemics and traitors. 
Bothwel, in the mean time, was not inactive; and 
the proclamations of the queen had brought many of 
lier vassals to her assistance. ‘our thousand comba- 


tants ranged themselves on her side. This force miglit 
augment as she approached to her capital; and Both- 
wel was impatient to put his fortunes to the issue of a 
battle. Ile left the strong castle of Dunbar, where the 
nobles were not prepared to assail him, and where he 


of Morton and the lord Hume; the other by thie carls 
of Athol, Mar, and Glencairn, with the lords Lind- 
say, Ruthven, Sempil, and Sanguhar. Bothwel was 
the leader of the royal forces; and the lords Seton, 
Yester, and Borthwick, served under him. 
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It was not without apprehensions that Mary survey- Du Croc 
ed the formidable appearance of her enentes. Du negociates 
Croc, the French ambassador, hastened to interpose his wa the 


might have remained in safety till they dispersed ; for 
their proclamations were not so succcssful as they had 
expected; their provisions and stores were scanty; and 


the zeal of the common people, unsupported by prospe- 
rity, would soon have abated. TImprudent precipitation 
Whien the 


good offices, and to attempt an accommodation. 
assured the nobles of the peaceful inclinations of the 


726 . served then: in a most effectual manner. queen: and that the generosity of her nature disposed 
Manifesto queen had reached Gladsmuir, she ordered a manifesto her not only to forgive their present insurrection, but 
ys oo to be read to her army, and to be circulated among her to forget all their former transgressions. The earl of 


subjeets. By this paper, she replied to the proclama- 
tions of the confederated nobles, and charged them with 
treachery and rebellion. She treated their reasons of 
hostility as imere pretences, and as inventions which 
could not bear to be examined. As to the king’s mur- 
der, she protested, that she herself was fully determined 
to revenge it, if she could be so fortunate as to discover 
its perpetrators. With regard to the bondage from 
which they were so desirous to relieve her, she observed, 
that it was a falsehood so notorious, that the simplest of 
ler subjects could confute it; for her marriage had been 
celebrated in a public manner, and the nobles could 
searcely have forgotten that they had subscribed a bond 
recommending Bothwel to be her husband. With re- 
gard to the industrious defamations of this nobleman, 
it was urged,.that he had discovered the utmost solici- 
citude to establish his innocence. He had invited a 
scrutiny into his guilt; the justice of his country had ab- 
solved him; the three estates assembled in parliament 
were satisfied with the proceedings of his judges and 
jury; andhc had offered to maintain his quarrel against 
any person whatever who was equal to him in rank and 
ofan honest reputation. The nobles, she said, to give a 
fair appearance to their treason, pretended, that Both- 
wel had schemed the destruction of the prince, and that 
they were in arms to protect him. The prince, however, 
was actually in their own custody; the use they made 
of him was that of a cover to their perfidiousness; and 
the real purposes by which they were animated, were 
the overthrow of her greatness, the ruin of lier posterity, 
and the usurpation of the royal authority. She there- 
fore entreated the aid of her faithful subjects; and as 
the prize of their valorous service, she held out to them 
the estates and possessions of the rebels. 

The associated nobles, pleased with the approach of 
the queen, put themselves in motion. In the city of 


Morton informed him, that they had not armed tliem- 
sclves against the queen, but against the murderer of 
the late king; and that if she would surrender him up 
to them, or command him to leave her, they would 
consent to return to their duty. ‘The earl of Glencairn 
desired him to observe, that the extremity to which 
they had proceeded nught have instructed him that 
they meant not to ask pardon for any offences they 
had committed, but that they were resolved to take 
cognisance of injuries which had provoked their dis- 
pleasure. This aspiring language confounded Du Croc, 
who had been accustomed to the worshipful submis- 
sions which are paid to a despot. He conceived that 
all negociation was fruitless, and withdrew from the 
field in the. expectation that the sword would inme- 
diately give its law, and determine every difference. 
Mary was full of perturbation and distress. ‘The state 
into which she had been brought by Bothwel did not 
fail to engage her serious reflection. It was with in- 
finite regret that she considered the consequences of her 
situation at Dunbar. Nor had his behaviour since her 
marriage contributed to allay her inquietudes. The 
violence of his passions, his suspicions, and his guilt, had 
induced him to surround her with his creatures, and to 
treat her with insult and indignity. She had been al- 
most constantly in tears. His demcanour, which was 
generally rude and indecent, was often savage and bru- 
tal. At different times his provocations were so insult- 
ing, that she had even attempted to arm herhand against 
her life, and was desirous of relieving her wretchedness 
by spilling her blood. On this account, she was now 
encompassed with dangers. Her crown was in hazard. 
Under unhappy agitations, she rode through the ranks 
of her army, and found her soldiers dispirited. What- 
ever respect they nught entertain for her, they had none 
for her husband. His own retainers and dependents 
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only were willing to fight for him. He endeavoured Bothwel 
to awaken the royal army to valour, by throwing down haere 
the gauntlet of defiance against any of his adversariesno bat 
who should dare to encounter him. Fis challenge was 
instantly accepted by Kirkaldy of Grange, and by Mur- 
ray of Tullibardin. He objected that they were not 
peers. The lord Lindsay discovered the greatest im- 
patience to engage him, and his offer was admitted ; 
but the queen interposing her prerogative, on 

the 


Edinburgh they had received an addition to their force; 
and it happencd that the Scottish: officer who command- 
ed the companies, which, in this period, the king of 
Denmark was permitted to enlist in Scotland, had been 
gained to assist them. He had just completed his levies; 
and he turned them against the queen. The nobles, 
after advancing to Musselburgh, refreshed their troops. 
Intelligence was brought that tlhe queen was on her 
march. ‘The two armies were nearly equal in num- 
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the combat. All the pride and hopes of Bothwel 
suak within him. His soldiers in small parties were 
secretly abandoning their standards. It was equally 
perilous to the queen to fight or to fly. The most pru- 
dent expedient for her was to capitulate. She desired 
to confer with Kirkaldy of Grange, who remonstrated 
to her against the guilt and wickedness of Bothwel, and 
counselled her to abandon him. She expressed her will- 
ingness to dismiss him on condition that the lords would 
acknowledge their allegiance and continue‘in it. Kirk- 
aldy passed to the nobles, and received their authority 
to assure her that they would honour, serve, and obey 
her as their princess and sovereign. He communicated 
this intelligence to her. She advised Bothwel to pro- 
vide for his safety by fight: and Kirkaldy admonished 
him not to neglect this opportunity of effecting his c- 
scape. Overwhelined with shame, disappointment, ter- 
ror, and remorse and despaii, this miserable victim of 
ambition and guilt turned his eyes to her for the last 
time. To Kirkaldy of Grange she stretched out her 
hand: he kissed it ; and taking the bridle of her horse, 
conducted her towards the nobles. They were approach- 
ing her with becoming reverence. She said to them, 
‘Tam come, my lords, to express my respect, and to 


, conclude our agreement ; I am ready to be instructed 


by the wisdom of your counsels ; and [ am confident 
that you will treat me as your sovereign.” The car] of 
Morton, in the name of the confederacy, ratified their 
promises, and addressed her in these words: ‘ Madam, 
you are here among us in your proper place; and we 
will pay to you as much honour, service, and obedience, 
as ever in any former period was offered by the nobility 
to the princes your predecessors. ” 

This gleam of sunshine was soon overcast. She re- 
mained not many hours in the camp, till the common 
soldiers, instigated by her enemies, presumed to insult 
her with the most unseemlyreproaches. They exclaim- 
ed indignantly against her as the murderer of her hus- 
band. They reviled her as a lewd adulteress in the 
most open manner, and in language the coarsest and 
most opprobrious. The nobility forgot their promises, 
and seemed to have neither honour nor humanity. She 
had changed one miserable scene for a distress that was 
deeper and more hopeless. They surrounded her with 
guards, and conducted her to her capital. She was 
carried along its streets, and shown to her people in 
captivity and sadness. She cried out to them to com- 
miserate and protect her. They withheld their pity, 
and afforded her no protection. Even new insults were 
offered to her. The lowest of the populace, whom the 
declamations of the clergy had driven into rage and 
madness, vied with the soldiery in the licentious out- 
rage of invective and execration. She besought Mait- 
land to solicit the lords to repress the insupportable 
atrocity of her treatment. She conjured him to let 
them know, that she would submit herself implicitly 
to the determination of parliament. Her entreaties 
and her sufferings made no impression on the nobles. 
They continued the savage cruelty of their demean- 
our. She implored, as the last request she would pre- 
fer to them, that they would lead her to her palace. 
This consolation, too, was refused to her. They wish- 
ed to accustom her subjects to behold her in disgrace, 
and to teach them to triumph over her misfortunes. In 
the most mortifying and afflicting hour she had ever ex- 
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perienced, oppressed with fatigue, and disfigured with Scotland. 


dust and sorrow, they shut her up in the house of the™ 


lord provost : leaving her to revolve in her anxious and 
agitated mind the indignities she had already endured, 
and to suffer in anticipation the calamities they might 
yet inflict on her. 

The malice of Morton and his adherents was still far 
from being gratified. In the morning, when the queen 
looked from the window of the apartment to which 
she had been confined, she perceived a white banner 
displayed in such a manner as to fix her attention. 
There was delineated on it the body of the late king 
stretched at the foot of a tree, and the prince on his 
knees before it, with a label from his mouth, contain- 
ing this prayer, “ Judge and revenge my cause, O 
Lord!” This abominable banner revived all the bit- 
terness of her afflictions. 


Nate 733 
The curiosity of the people The wey 


drew them to a scene so new and so affecting. Shemon peo- 
exclaimed against the treachery of her nobles ; and she Pe take her 


begged the spectators to relieve her from their tyranny. 
The eventful story of the preceding day had thrown 
her capital into a ferment. The citizens of a better 
condition crowded to behold the degraded majesty of 
their sovereign. Her state of humiliation, so opposite 
to the grandeur from which she had fallen, moved them 
with compassion and sympathy. They heard her tale, 
and were filled with indignation. Her lamentations, 
her disorder, her beauty, all stimulated their ardour for 
her deliverance. It was announced to the nobles, that 
the tide of popular favour had turned towards the 
queen. They hastened to appear before her, and to 
assure her, with smiles and courtesy, that they were 
immediately to conduct her to her palace, and to rein- 
state her in her royalty. Imposing on her credulous 
nature, and that beautiful humanity which characteriz- 
ed her even in the most melancholy situations of her 
life, they prevailed with her to inform the people that 
she was pacified, and that she wished them to disperse. 


part ; 
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They separated in obedience to her desire. The nobles but by the 


now conveyed her to Holyroodhouse. 
could be farther from their intentions than her re- 
establishment in liberty and grandeur. 
council, in which they deliberated concerning the man- 
ner in which they ought to dispose of her. It was re- 
solved, that she should be confined during her life in the 
fortress of Lochleven; and they subscribed an order for 
her commitment. 

A resolution so sudden, so perfidious, and so tyran- 
nical, filled Mary with the utmost astonishment, and 
drew from her the most bitter complaints and exclama- 


But nothing advice of 
the nobles 


she dismis- 
They held ages them. 


iad 
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tions. Kirkaldy of Grange, perceiving with surprise she js de- 
the lengths to which the nobles had proceeded, felt hisfended by 
honour take the alarm for the part he had acted at their Kirkaldy of 


desire. He expostulated with them on their breach 
of trust, and censured the extreme rigour of the queen's. 
treatment. They counselled him to rely on the in- 
tegrity of their motives; spoke of her passion for Both-- 
wel as most vehement; and insisted on the danger of 
intrusting her with power. He was not convinced by 
their speeches ; and earnestly recommended lenient. 
and moderate measures. Discreet admonitions, he said,. 
could not fail of impressing her with a full. sense of the 
hazards and inconveniences of an improper passion, and 
a little time would cure her of it. They assured hm, 
that when. it appeared that she detested. Bothwel, ee 
ac 


Grange ; 
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Scotland, 
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But he-is 
silenced by 


SCOTLAND. 


had utterly abandoned his interests, they would think 
of kindness and moderation. But this, they urged, 
could scarcely be expected ; for they had recently in- 
tercepted e letter from her to this nobleman, in which 


a forgery of she expressed, in the strongest terms, the warmth of 


the nobles, 


TST 
Mary con- 
fined in 
Lochleven 
castle, 
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The rcbel- 
lious lords 
enter into 
a bond of 
association, 


her love, and her fixed purpose never to forsake him (v). 
‘Kirkaldy was desired to peruse this letter ; and he 
pressed them no longer with his remonstrances. The 


queen, in the mean time, sent a message to this gene- 
rous soldier, complaining of the cruelty of her nobles, 


and reminding him that they had violated their en- 
gagements. He instantly addressed an answer to it, 
recounting the reproaches he had made to them ; stat- 
ing his advice; describing the surprise with which he 
had read ber intercepted letter ; and conjuring her to 
renounce and forget a most wicked and flagitious man, 
and, by this vietory over herself, to regain the love 
and respect of her subjects. The device of a letter 
from her to Bothwel completed the amazement of the 


queen. So unprincipled a contempt of every thing 


that is most sacred, so barbarous a perseverance in 
perfidiousness and injusticc, extinguished every sen- 
timent of hope in her bosom. She conceived that she 
was doomed to inevitable destruction, and sunk under 
he pangs of unutterable anguish. 

_ The lords Ruthven and Lindsay arrived during this 
paroxysm of her distress, to inform her, that they were 
commanded to put in execution the order of her eom- 
mitinent. They charged her women to take from her 
all her ornaments and her royal attire. A mean dress 
was put on her; and in this disguise they conveyed 
her with precipitation to the prison appointed for her. 
The lords Seton, Yester, and Borthwick, endeavour- 
ed to rescue her, but failed in the attempt. She was 
delivered over to William Douglas the governor of the 
castle of Lochleven, who had married the mother of 


the earl of Murray, and was himself nearly related to 


the earl of Morton. Sec Mary. 

On the same day on which the nobles subscribed 
the order for the imprisonment of the queen, they en- 
tered into a bond of concurrence or confederacy. By 
this decd they bound themselves to the strenuous pro- 
secution of their quarrel ; and it detailed the purposes 
which they were to pursue. They proposed to pu- 
nish the murderers of the king, to examine into the 
queen’s rape, to dissolve her marriage, to preserve her 
from the bondage of Bothwel, to protect tlic person of 


the prince, and to restore justice to the realm. The Scotlant 
sanction of a most solemn oath confirmed their reliance | 
on eacn other; and in advancing their measures, they 
engaged to expose and employ their lives, kindred, and 
fortunes. 

It is casy to see, notwithstanding all the pretended 
patriotism of the rebels, that nothing was farther frora 
their intentions than to prosecute Bothwel and restore 
the queen to her dignity. They had already treated 
her in the vilest manner, and allowed Bothwel to escape 
when they might heave easily apprehended and brought 
him to trial. ‘To exalt themselves was their oniy aim. 
Eleven days after the capitulation at Carberry hill, they 
held a convention, in which they very properly assumed 
the name of lords of the secret council, and issued a pro- > 
clamation for apprehending Bothwel as the murderer 
of the king; offering a reward of 1000 crowns to any 739 
person who should bring him to Edinburgh. A search Several 
was made for the murdcrers of the king that very net ken 
in which the queen was confined in Lochleven castle. — 
One Sebastian a Frenchman, and captain Blaekader, of the 
were apprehended; and soon after James Edmonstone, king’smure 
John Blackader, and Mynart Fraser, were taken up4e. 
and imprisoned. The people expected full and satis- 
factary proofs of the guilt of Bothwel, but were disap- 
pointed. The affirmation of the nobles, that they were 
possessed of evidence which could condemn hin, appear- 
ed to be no better than an artifice. Sebastian found 
means to escape; the other persons were put to the tor- 
ture and sustained it without making any confession that 
the nobles could publish. They were condemned, how- 
ever, and executed, as being concerned in the murder. 

In their dying moments they protested their innocence. 
Sanguine hopes were entertained that Captain Blacka- 

der would revcal the whole secret at the placc of exc- 

cution, and a vast multitude of spectators were present. 749 
No information, however, could be derived from what But they 
he said with respect to the regicides; but while he so- make no 
lemnly protested that his life was unjustly taken away, ¢°™!s91™ 
he averred it as his belief that the earls of Murray and 
Morton werc the contrivers of the king’s murder. 741 

The lords of the secret council now proceeded to the Robberies 
greatest enormities. They robbed the palacc of Holy. and _ 
roodhouse of its furniture and decorations ; converted niga 
the queen’s plate into coin; and possessed themselves a lords. 
of her jewels, which were of great value; and whilc 
thefaction at large committed these acts of robbery, the 

ear] 


(uv) ‘“* Mr Hume is candid enough to give up the authenticity of this letter ; and indeed, so far as I have 


observed, there is not the slightest pretence of a reason for conceiving it to be genuine; (Hist. of England, 
vol. v. p. 120.) It was net mentioned by the earl of Morton and his adherents to Throgmorton, when Eliza- 
beth interfered in the affairs of Scotland upon the imprisonment of the queen in the castle of Lochleven: a 
period of time when these statesmen were desirous to thraw out every imputation to her prejudice, and when, 
in particular, they were abusing her with vehemence for her attachment to Bothwel; (Keith, p. 419.) Nor 
Was it made use of by Murray before the English commissioners. Mary, in the condition to which the nobles 
had reduced her, could not well think of a step of this sort, although her attachment to Bothwel had been as 
strong as they were pleased to pronounce it. Tor, not to speak of the greatness of her distress, she was 
guarded by them so strictly, as to make it vain for her to pretend to clude their vigilance In regard, too, 
to her love of Bothwel, it is nat clear that it was ever real. While the king was alive, there are no traces of 
their improper intercourse. The affair of Dunbar was a criminal seduction. The arts of a profligate man 
overcame her. ‘There was no sentiment of love upon either side. After her marriage, his rudencss extin- 
guished in her altogether any remain of kindness and respect; and hence the coldness with which she parted 
with him.” Sfuart?s [listory of Scotland, vol, i. p. 253. note. 


‘olland. earl of Glencairnwith solemn hypocrisy demolished the 
—y—” altar in the queen’s chapcl, and defaced and destroyed 
all its picturesand ornaments. These excessive outra- 
ges, however, lost them thc favour of the people, and 
an association was formed in favour of the queen. The 
court of France, assoon as the news of Mary’s impri- 
sonment arrived, despatched M. de Villeroy to condole 
with her on her misfortunes: but the lords of the se- 
cret council would not admit him to see her, on which 
he immediately returned to his own country. The earl 
of Murray, howcver, was at this time in I’'rance; and 
to the promises of this ambitious and treacherous noble 
the king trusted, imagining him to be a steady friend 
to the unfortunate queen. Elizabeth also pretended 
friendship, and threatened the associated lords; but 
as they had every reason to doubt her sincerity, they 
paid no regard to her threats, and even refused to ad- 
mit her ambassador to Mary’s presence. 

eon From all these appearances of friendship Mary nei- 
ee ther did nor eould derive any real assistance. On the 
tation 24th of July 1567, the lord Lindsay, whose imperious 
her = behaviour, says Dr Stuart, approached to insanity, was 
ordered by the lords to wait on the queen at Loch- 
leven. He carried with him three deeds or instruments, 
and was instructed not to be sparing in rudeness and 
menaces in order to compel her to subscribe them. By 
the first, she was to resign her crown to her infant 
son ; by the second, shc appointed the earl of Murray 
regent of Scotland; and by the third, she constituted 
a council to direct the prince till this nobleman should 
arrive in Scotland, or on the event of his death or re- 
fusal of the office. On the part of the queen all re- 
sistance was vain. Sir Robert Melvil assurcd her, that 
her best friends were of opinion, that what she did by 
compulsion, and in a prison, could have no power to 
bind her; and of this she was also assured by Throg- 
morton, the English ambassador, in a letter which Sir 
Robert Melvil brought in the scabbard of his sword. 
Mary, therefore, forlorn and helpless, could not resist 
743 +the barbarous rudeness with which Lindsay, pressed 
(onation the subscription of the papers, though she would not 
#45. VI. yead them. Five days after, the lords of the secret 
council met at Stirling, for the coronation of the young 


1 July, 


* 


three estates of the kingdom. A protestation was made 
in the name of the duke of Chatclherault, that this so- 
lemnity should neither prejudge his rights of succes- 
sion nor those of the other princes of the blood. The 
young prince being presented to them, the lords Lind- 
say and Ruthven appeared, and in the name of the 
queen renounced in his favour her right and title to the 
crown, gave up the papers which she had subscribed, 
and surrendered the sword, sceptre, and royal crown. 
After the papers were read, the earls of Morton, Athol, 
Glencairn, Mar, and Menteith, with the master of 
Graham, the lord Hume, and Bothwel bishop of Ork- 
ney, received the queen’s resignation in favour of her 
son in the name of the three estates. After this for- 
mality, the earl of Morton, bending his body, and lay- 
ing his hand on the Scriptures, took the coronation- 
oath for the prince, engaging that he should rule ac- 
cording to the laws, and root out all heretics and ene- 
mies to the word of God. Adam Bothwel then anoint- 


John Knox was displeased, as believing it to be of Jew- 
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prince, and considered themselves as representing the 


ed the prince king of Scotland; a ceremony with which 


427 
ish invention. The prelate next delivered to him the Scotland. 
sword and the sceptre, and finally put the crawn on his =~" 
head. In the procession to the castle from the church, 

where the inauguration was performed, and where John 

Knox preached the inauguration sermon, the earl of 

Athol carried the crown, Morton the sceptre, Glen- 744 
cairn the sword, and the carl of Mar carried the prince Disap- 

in his arms. ‘These solemnitics received no counte- Proved by 


. a Elizabeth, 
nance from Elizabcth; and Throgmorton, by her ex- “ 
press command, was not present at them. 45 


Soon after this ceremony, the earl of Murray return- Murray re- 
cd from France; and his presence gave such a strength 7 —— 
and firmness to his faction, that very little oppesition a 
could be given by the partisans of Mary, who were un- 
settled and desponding for want of a leader. Ashort 746 
time after his arrival, this monstrous hypocrite and He pays a 
traitor waited on his distressed and insulted sovereign iene 
at Lochleven. His design was to get her to desire him eh ell Z 
to accept of the regency, which he otherwise pretend- 
ed to decline. The queen, unsuspicious of the deep- 
ness of his arts, conscious of the gratitude he owed 
her, and trusting to his natural affection, and their tie: 
of a common father, received him with a tender wel- 
come. She was in haste to pour forth her soul to him; 
and with tears and lamentations related her condition 
and her sufferings. He heard her with attention : and 
turned occasionally his discourse to the topics which 
might lead her to open to him her mind without dis- 
guise in those situations in which he was most anxious 
to observe it. His eve and his penetration were fully 
employed ; but her distress awakened not his tender- 
ness. Tie seemed to be in suspense; and from the 
guardedness of his conversation she could gather nei- 
ther hone nor fear. She begged him to be free with 
her, as he washer only friend. He yiclded to her in- 
treaties as if with pain and reluctance; and taking a 
comprehensive survey of her conduct, described it with 
all the severity that could affect her most. He could 
discover no apology fer her misgovernment and disor-- 
ders; and, with a mortifying plainness, he pressed on 
her conscience and her honour. At times she wept 
bitterly. Some errors she confessed ; and against calum~ 
nies she warmly vindicated herscif. But all she could 
urge in her behalf made no impression on him; and he: 
spoke to her of the mercy of God as her chict refuge. 

She was torn with apprehensions, and nearly distracted 

with despair. He dropped some words of consolation ; 

and after expressing an attachment to her interests, 

gave her his promise to employ all his consequence to 
secure her life. As to her liberty, he told her, that to 
achieve it, was beyond all his ciforts; and that it was: 

not good for her to desire it. Starting from her seat,. 

she took him in her arms, and kissing him as her de-. 
liverer from tlie scaffold, solicited hisimmediateaccep+ 
tance of theregency. He declared he Had many reasons el 
to refuse the regency. She implored and-conjured WF aces her 


not to abandon her in the extremity ofher wretchedness. to press 


: : : which she - him to ac= 
, ther method, she said, by which she her 
There was no 0 : ) cept of the: 


self could be saved, her son protected, and her realm eon 


rightly governed. He gave way to her anxiety and so- 
licitations. She besought Lim to make the most un- 


bounded use of her name and authority, desired him. 
to keep for her the jewels that yet remaincd with her, 
and recommended it to him to get an early possession 


of all the forts of her kingdom. He now took his ier" | 
of. 


G 
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Scotland. ofher; and, embracing anew this pious traitor, she sent 
v= her blessing with him to the prince her son. 
a In the mean time the wretehed ear! of Bothwel was 


— struceling with the greatest dificulties. Sir William 
Bothwel. Murray and Kirkaldy of Grange had put to sea in 
search ofhim. THe had been obliged to exercise piracy 
in ordcr to subsist himself and his followers. His pur- 
suers came on him unexpectedly at the Orkney islands, 
and took three of his ships; but he himself made his 
escape. Soon after, having seized a Turkish trader on 
the coast of Norway, two ships of war belonging to the 
king of Denmark gave chase to him as a pirate. An 
engagement ensued, in which Bothwel wastaken. His 
officers and mariners were hanged in Denmark; but 
Bothwel himself, being known by some Scottish mer- 
chants, had his hfespared. We was thrown, however, 
into a dungeon, where he. remained ten years; and at 
last died melancholy and distraeted. The regent sent 
commissioners to the king of Denmark to demand him 
as a prisoner; “but that prince considering him as a trai- 
esi tor and usurper, totally disregarded his request. 
conte The dreadful fate of Bothwel did not make any al- 
caer, teration in the situation of the queen. Her enemies, 
Mary and bent on calumniating her, produced letters, which they 
Bothwel. said were written and sent by her to that licentious 
nobleman during the life of the king. These lettcrs 
are now generally admitted to have been forged by the 
rebels themselves, who practised likewise on some ser- 
750 _vants of Bothwel to accuse the queen of the murder 
Sarnia of of her husband. The letters for some time gained 
executed credit: but the confessions of the servants were all in 
whode. her favour. When on the scaffold, they addressed 
clare the themselves to the people; and after having solemnly 
if the. &eclared the innocence of the queen, they protested 
queen, before God and his angels, that the earl of Bothwel 
had informed them that the earls of Murray and Mor- 
ton were the contrivers of the king’s murder. 

It was impossible that such transactions could advance 
the popularity of the regent. His unbounded ambition 
and cruelty to Ins sovereign began at last to open the 
eyes of the nation; and a party was forming itself in 
favour of the queen. She had been often meditating her 

ree 


escape from prison; and she at last effected it by means 
a of a young gentleman, George Douglas, brother to her 
from pri keeper, who had fallen in love with her. On the 2d 
An. 1568. day of May 1568, about seven o’clock in the evening, 
when her keeper was at supper with his family, George 
Douglas, possessing himself of the keys of the castle, 
hastened to her apartment, and conducted her out of 
prison. Ffaving locked the gates of the castle, they 
immediately entered a boat which waited for them; 
and being rowed across the lake, the lord Seton receiv- 
ed the queen with a chosen band of horsemen in com- 
plete armour. That night he conveyed her to his house 
of Niddrie in West Lothian; where having rested a 
few hours, she set out for Hamilton. 
The escape of the queen threw her enemies into the 
greatest consternation. Many forsook the regent open- 


_ 752 ly; and still more made their submissions privately, or 
The regent concealed themselves. He did not, however, despond ; 
raises an ° x 
army. but resolved to defend himself by force of arms. The 


queen soon found herself at the head of 6000 men, and 
the regent opposed her with 4000. Mary, however, 
did not think it proper to risk a battle; knowing. the 
capacity of the regent as a general, and that his officers 


So CyOeT 1s AGW, 


were all men of approved valour and experience. But Seo 

in this prudent resalution she was overruled by the im- “> 

petuosity of her troops. A battle was fought on the MI Ke 

13th of May 1568, at Langside near Glasgow ; in army dil 

which Mary's army was defeated, and her last hopes feated at 

blasted. The unfortunate queen fled towards Kirkeud- Langside 

bright; where finding a place of safety, she deliberat- "0%" Old 

ed on the plan she should afterwards follow. The re-° 

sult of her deliberations, as frequently happens in eases 

of perplexity. led her to take the worst possible step. 

Notwithstanding all the perfidy which she had found in 

Elizabeth, Mary could not think that she would now 754 

refuse to afford ler a refuge in her dominions; and Seresolies 

therefore determined to retire into England. To this a 

she had been solicited by Elizabeth during her confine- =“ 

ment in Loehleven castle; and she now resolved, in 

opposition to the advice of her most faithful counsel- 

lors, to make the fatal experiment. 755 
In obedience to her order, the lord Herries address- 7 P 

ed a letter to Mr Lauder, the deputy-commander at; eget 

Carlisle ; and after detailing her defeat at Langside, tion, — 

desired to know if she might trust herself on English 

ground. ‘This officer wrote instantly an answer, in 

which he said, that the lord Scroop the warden of the 

frontiers being absent, he could not of his private au- 

thority give a formal assurance in a matter which con- 

cerned the state of a queen: but that he would send 

by post to his court to know the pleasure of his sove- 

reign, and that if in the mean time any necessity should 

force Mary to Carlisle, he would receive her with joy, 

and protect her against herenemies. Mary, however, 

before the messenger could return, had embarked in 

a fishing boat with 16 attendants. In a few hours she 

landed at Wirkington in Cumberland; and from thence 

she proceeded to Cockermouth, where she continued 

till Mr Lauder, having assembled the gentlemen of 

the country, conducted her with the greatest respect 

to the castle of Carlisle. : 736 
To Elizabeth she announced her arrival in a des- ina 

patch, which described her late misfortunes in general io Blige 

and pathetic terms, and in which she expressed an ear- beth, 

nest solicitude to pay her a visit at court, and the deep 

sense she entertained of her friendship and generosity. 

The queen of England, by obliging and polite letters, 

condoled with her on her situation, and gave her assu- 

rances of all the favour and protection that were due to 

the justice of her cause. Butas they were not accom- 

panied with an invitation to London, Mary took the 

alarm. She thought it expedient to instruct Lord Fle- 

ming to repair to France; and she intrusted Lord Eler- 

ries with a most pressing remonstrance to Elizabeth. 797 

Her anxiety for an interview in order to vindicate her 

conduct, her ability to do so in the most satisfactory; seryiew. 

manner, and her power to explain the ingratitude, the 

crimes, and the perfidy of her encmies, were urged to 

this princess. A delay in the state of her affairs was re- 

presented as nearly equivalent to absolute destruction. 

An immediate proof:was therefore requested from Eli- 

zabeth of the sincerity of her professions. If she was 

unwilling to admit into her presence a queen, a relation 

and a friend, she was reminded, that as Mary’s entrance 

into her dominions had been voluntary, her departure 

ought to be equally free and unrestrained. She valued 

the protection of the queen of England above that of 

every other potentate on earth; but if it could not be 

granted, 


otand. granted, she would solicit the amity, and implore the 
—v-— aid, of powers who would commiserate her afflictions, 
and be forward to relieve them. Amidst remonstrancces, 
however, which were so just and natural, Mary did not 
fail to give thanks to Elizabeth for the eourtesy with 
which she had hitherto been treated in the castle of Car- 
lisle. She also took the opportunity of begging that this 
prineess would avert the eruelty of the regent from 
her adherents, and cngage him not to waste her king- 
dom with hostility and ravages ; and she had the pru- 
dence to pay her compliments in an affeetionate letter 
to Seeretary Cecil, and to eourt his kind offices in ex- 
trieating her from her difficulties and troubles. 

But the queen of England was not to be moved by 
remonstrances. The voluntary offer of Mary to plead 
her cause in the presence of Elizabeth, and to satisfy 
ibera- all her scruples, was rejected. Her disasters werc 
é a a matter rather of exultation than of pity. The deli- 
.* berations of the English queen, and those of her states- 
sicsmen Men, were not directed by maxims of equity, of com- 
cerning passion, or of generosity. ‘They considered the flight 
'Y — .of Mary into England as an accident that was fortunate 

and favourable to them; and they were solieitous to 
adopt those measures which might enable them to draw 
from it the greatest profit and advantage. Ifthe queen 
of Scots were allowed to return to her own dominions, 
it was probable that she would soon be in a condition to 
destroy the earl of Murray and his faetion, who were 
the friends of England. ‘The house of Hamilton, who 
were now zealous in the interests of France, would rise 
to consideration and power. England would be kept 
| in perpetual broils on the frontiers ; Ireland would re- 
! ceive molestation from the Scots, and its disturbanees 


grow important and dangerous. Mary would renew 
with redoubled ardour her designsagainst the Protestant 
religion ; anda French army would again be introduced 
-into Seotland. For these rcasons, [lizabeth and her 
ministcrs determining not to restore the queen of Scots 
to her throne, considered what might be the probable 
consequences of permitting her to remain at hberty in 
Iingland. In this situation, she would augment the 
number of her partisans, send her emissaries to every 
quarter, and ineuleatc her title to the crown. Foreign 
ambassadors would aftord her aid, and take a share in 
her intrigues ; and Scotland, wherc there was so high 
an object to be gained, would enter with eordiality 
into her views. This plan being also hazardous, it was 
deliberated whether the queen of Scots might not be 
allowed to take a voyage to France. But all the pre- 
tensions which had hitherto threatened the crown of 
Elizabeth would in this case be revived. A strong re- 
- sentment to her would even urge Mary and Charles IX. 
to the boldest and most desperate enterprises. The party 
of the queen of Seots in England, strong from motives 
_ of religion and affection, and from diseontents and the 
love of ehange, would stimulate their anger and ambi- 
tion. England had now no territories in France. A 
war with that country and with Scotland would involve 
_ the greatest dangers. On revolving these measures and 
‘eto .topies, Elizabeth and her counscllors were indueed to 
fine her.conclude, that it was by far the wisest expedient to 
| _kcep the queen of Scots in confinement, to invent me- 
. _ thods to augment her distress, to give countenance to 
the regent, and to hold her kingdom in dependence and 


‘gubjection. - 
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showed Mary the imprudence of her conduct in trusting 


-zabeth, he was assailed by apprehensions. 


scruples to the English commissioners. 
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In consequenee of this cruel and unjust resolution, Scotland. 
Mary was acquainted, that she could not be admitted ——v——~ 
to Elizabeth’s presencc till she had cleared herself of ,.,. “°° 
the crimes imputed to her; she was warned not to think en 
of introducing French troops into Scotland ; ‘and it Was admit the 
hmted, that for the more security she ought to be re- queen into 
moved further from the fronticr. This message at onee on. sf 
herself to Elizabeth. But the error could not nowbe 
remcdied. She was watched to prevent her escapc, and 
all her remonstrances were vain. The carl of Murray 


had offered to accuse her; and it was at last eoncluded 


that Elizabeth could not, consistently with her own ho- 

nour and tlic tranquillity of her government, suffer the 

quecn of Scots to eome into her presenee, to depart 

out of England, or to be restored to her dignity, till 761 

her cause should be tricd and decided. An order was “f*ry is 

given to remove her from Carlisle castle to a place of mae | 

strength at a greater distanee from the borders, to CON-lisle, aa 

finc her more closely, and to guard against all possi-closely 

bility of an escape. guarded. 
In consequence of these extraordinary transaetions, 

a trial took place, perhaps the most remarkable for its 

injustice and partiality of anyrecorded in history. Mary, 

confined and apprehensive, submitted to be tried as they 

thought proper. The regent, who was to be the accu- 

ser, was summoned into England, and eommissioners 7g 

were appointed on both sides. On the 4th of October, Commi:- 

the commissioners met at York ; and, four days after, sioners for 

the deputies of the queen of Scots were called to make _ oe 

known their complaints. They relatcd the most mate- York. 

rial circumstanees of the cruel usage she had reecived. 

Their accusations were an alarming introduetion to the 

business in which the regent had embarked ; and not- 

withstanding the encouragement shown to him by Eli- 

The arti- 65 


fices of Maitland added to his alarms. Instead of pro- Infamous 


_cecding instantly to defend himself, or to aceuse the behaviour 


- s 
queen, he sought permission to rclate his doubts and°! Mu": 


In his own 
name, and with the coneurrence of his associates, he de- 
manded whether they had suffieient authority from Eli- 
zabeth to pronounce, in the case of the murder, Guilty 
or not guilty, according to the evidence that should be 
laid betore them ; whether they would actually exercise 
this power ; whether, in the event of her criminality, 
their sovereign should be delivered to him and _ his 
friends, or detained in England in sueh a way as that 
no danger should ensue from her activity; and whether, 


on her conviction, the queen of England would allow 


his proeeedings, and those of his party, to be proper, 
maintain the government of the young king, and sup- 
port him in the regeney in the terms of the act of par- 
liament which had confirmed him in that offiee. To 


_these requisitions, it was answered, on the part of the 


English deputies, that their commission was so amplc, 
that thcy could enter on and proceed in the controver- 


sy ; and that they had liberty to declare, that their so- 


vereign would not restore the queen of Seots to her 


- crown, if satisfactory proofs of her crime should be pro- 
_ duced ; but that they knew not, and were not instruct- 
ed to say, in what manner she would finally conduct 
_ herself as to her person and punishment. With regard 


to the sovereignty of the prince, and the regeney of the 
earl of Murray, they were points, they observed, which 
4 Z, night 
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Scotland. might be canvassed at a future period. These-replies 
——v—~"_ did not please the regent and his associates ; and they 


requested the English commissioners: to transniit their 
doubts and scruples to be examined:and answered by 
Elizabeth. 

But while the regent discovered in this manner his 
apprehensions, he yet aftirmed that-he was able to an- 
swer the charges brought against him and his faction’; 
and this being i a great measure a matter distinet from 
the controvery respecting the murder, he-was desired 
It was contended; that: Bothivel, who had 


tion against the chief'concern in the niurder of lord Darnley, pos- 


Mary, 
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tation from the deputies of the queen of Scots. 


sessed such‘ credit with the queen, that within’ three 
months after that horrible event, he seized her person, 
and led her captive te Dunbar, obtained a divorce from 
his wife, and married her: ‘that the nobility, being mo- 
ved with his erimes, did confederate to punish him ; to 
relieve her from the tyranny of a man who had ravished 
her, and who could vot be her husband; and to preserve 
the life-of the prince: that having taken arms for these 
purposes, the earl marched against them; but that, pro- 
posing to décide the quarrel by single combat, bis chul- 
Jenge was accepted: that he declined to enter the lists, 
and fled: that the queen, preferring his impunity to her 
own honour, favoured his eseape by going over to the 
nobility: that they conducted her to Edinburgh, where 
they informed her of the motives of their proceedings, 
requested her to take the proper steps against him and 
the other regicides, and intreated her to dissolve her 
pretended marriage, to take care of her son, and to con- 
sult the tranquilhty of her realm: that this treatment 
being offensive to her, she menaced them with ven- 
geanee,: and offered to surrender her crown if they 
would permit herto possess the murderer of her husband: 


that her indexible mind, and the necessities of the state, 


compelled them to keep her at a distance from him, and 
out of the way of a communication with his adherents : 
that during her confinement, finding herself fatigued 
with the troubles of reyalty, and unfit for them from 
vexation of spirit and the weakness of her body and in- 
teHect,; she freely and of her own will resigned her 
crown to’ her-son, and constituted the earl of Murray 
regent; that the king accordingly had been crowned, 
and Murray admitted to the regency; that the sanetion 
of the three estates assembled in parliament having con- 
firmed these appointments, an universal obedience of 
tHe people had ensued, and a steady administration of 
justice had taken place: that certain persons, however, 
envious of the public peace and order, had brought her 
,out of prison, and had engaged to subvert the govern- 
ment; that they had been disappointed in their wicked. 
attempts ; and that it was most just and equitable, that 
the king and the regent should be supported in power, 
In Opposition to a rebellious and turbulent faction. 
This apology, so imperfect, so impudent, and so ir- 
reconcileable with history, received:a complete confu- 
To 
take-arms against her because Bothwel had her favour, 
was, they said, a lame justification of the earl of Mur- 
ray and his friends ; since it had. never been properly 
manifested to her that he was the murderer of her hus- 
band. He had indeed been suspected of this crime ; 
but had been tried by his peers, and acquitted. His 
acquittal had been ratified in parliament, and had ob- 
tained the express approbation of the party. who were 
1 


now so loud-in aceusing him, and-who-lrad-conspived - 


against: her authority. These rebels had even-urged ° 
her to accomplish her marriage with him, iad recom. 


mended him as the fittest person to govern tho realm, 


and had subscribed a bond asserting his innocence, and 


binding themselves to challenge and punish all his ad- 
*versaries and opponents. They had never, either before 


or after the‘ marriage, like true subjeets, advertised 
the queen of his guilt, till, having experience of their 
strength, they seeretly took arms, and invested her-in. 
Borthwick castle. The first mark of their displeasure 


was the sound of a trumpet in hostility, and the dis. 


play of warlike banners. She made her eseape to Dun- 
bar; and they returning to Edinburgh, levied troops, 


— 


issued proelamations, took the field against her, under. 


pretence of delivering her from. lis tyranny, and got 
possession of her person. She was willing to prevent 
the effusion of blood, and was very far from-preferring 
his impunity to her-honour. Wirkaldy of Grange, 
in obedience to instructions from them, desired her 
to cause him: to retire, and invited her to pass to then 
under the promise of being served and obeyed as 
their sovereign. She consented; and Kirkaldy taking 
Bothwel by the hand, reeommerded it to him to de- 
pert, and assured him that no man would: pursue him. 
It was by their own contrivanee that he fled; and it 
was in their power to have taken him: but they show- 
ed not the smallest desire to make him their prison- 
er. Tle remained, too, for some-time in the kingdom, 
and was unmolested by them; and it was net till he 
was on the seas that they affected to go in seareh of 
him. When she surrendered herself in the-sight of 
their army, the earl of Morton ratifed the stipulations 
of Kirkaldy, made obeisanee to her. in their names, 
and promised her-all the service and honour whieh had 
ever been paid: to any of her j-redeeessors. ‘They.were 
not slaves, however, to their engagements. They car- 
ried her to Edinburgh, but did not lodge her in her 
palace. She was committed to the house of a burgess, 
and treated with the vilest indignities. She indeed. 
broke out into menaces, and threatened them. nor was. 
this a matter either of blame or of wonder. But it was 
utterly false that she had ever made any offer of giving 
away her crown, if she might possess Bothwel. In tlre. 
midst of her sufferings, she had: even require them by. 
Secretary Maitland to specify their complaints, and be- 
sought them to allow her to appear-in parliament, and’ 
to join and assist in seeking a remedy to them from the 
wisdom of the three estates.. This overture, however, 
so salutary and submissive, they absolutely: revected.— 
Fhey were animated by purposes of ambition, and had 
not in view a redress of grievances. They foreed her- 
from her capital in the night, and imprisoned ler: in 


‘Lochleven ; and there, they affirm, being exhausted 


with the toils of government and the languors of sick- 
ness, she, without constraint or solicitation, resizned-her 
crown: to her son, and appointed the ear) of Murray to 
be regent during his minority. This indeed. was to 
assume an unlimited power over-facts 3 but- the truth 
could neither be concealed, subverted, nor palliated. 
She was in the vigour of youth, unassailed by maladies, 
and without any infirmity that could induce her to sur- 
render the. government of her kingdom. Norwas.it 
unknown to them that the earl of Athol and.the ba- 
rons Tullibardin and Lethington, principal men of their 

! council, 
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cotland: council, despatched Sit Robert! Melvil -to-her with a 
=~ ring and presents, with a recommendation to.subscribe 


whatever papers-should be laid. before. her,:as:the only 
means in her, power. to.saveherlife, and with anassurance 
that-what she did under captivity-cculd:not operate. to 
heraunjury. | Melvil, too, communicated, to: her an in- 
timation in writing from -Sir. Nicholas Throgmorton, 
which gave her.thesame advice and the-same assurance. 
Wo Sir wichelas ‘Fhrogmorton. she:scnt an answer,.in- 
fornung him-that she. would follew:his counsel; and en- 
‘joining: him:to-cleclare.to his mistress her:hapless state, 
und:that- lier resignation, of her crown was constrained. 
Nor did-this ambassador neglect her comumission ; and it 
avas -a_popular persuasion that Elizabeth. would have 
marched an army to her relief, if she had not-been inti- 
midated by.the threats of the rebels, that the blood of 
the queen of Seots would be the wages of her soldiers. 
‘It was also. not to be centradicted, that when: the lord 
‘Lindsay: presented to lais sovercign the instruments. of 
resignation, le menaced her with a closer prison and a 
speedy death if she should refuse to subscribe them. It 
was under an-extreme terror, and with many; tears, that 
she put her name to them. She did net consider them 
as her deeds; did not read them; and. protested, .that 
when she was. at liberty, shewould disavow subseriptions 
whi¢h-had been extorted from her. iven Douglas, the 
‘keeper of Lochleven, could not endure-to be a witness 
of the violence employed against her. He departed,out 
of her presence, that lhe might net sce her surrender her 
Sights. against her will; and he sought and obtained 


from her a certificate, that he was not-accessory.to this 


-gompulsion and-outrage. -Nor. was it consistent with the 
‘slightest prebability or reason, that. she would, of her 
-ewn, accerd, execute a-resignation of her royal: estate, 
and retain-no provision for her future maintenance. 
Yet by. these extraordinary decds, the condition to 
:which she was rcdueed was:most miserable and wretch- 
cd. ‘Ker no-portion of her.reveaue was secerved to her, 
and no-security ‘of any kind was granted either for der 

liberty or-her life. As to the coronation of the prince, 
_it conld haye novalidity, being founded in a pretended 
cand fereed-resignation. It was also defective in form ; 
-for there were. in Scotland more than a hundred earls, 

bishops, and lords ; and of these the whole, or at least 


“the major part, ought to concur in matters of amport- 


ance. Now there did not-assist in it more than four 
earls, six lords, one bishop, and two or three: abbots. 
_Protestations, too, were openly made, that nothing tran- 
“saeted sat that period should be of any prejudice to the 
queen, her estate, and the blood-royal of Scotland, 
. peither-could it be rightly conceived, that if the queen 
‘had, willingly sursendered her dignities, she would have 
named the carl of Murray to the regency impreference 
-to the duke of Chatelherault, who had a natural. and 


proper claim: to it, and who had deserved well of her 


_country: by discharging that high office during her mi- 


-nority. ~As to the ratification ot the investiture of the 


_ young prince, and the regency of the carl of Murray, by 


the estates, it was observable, that this was done in an 


jilegal parliament. It was an invalid confirmation of 
deeds which in themselves had no inherent power or 
“efficacy. The principal nobility, too. ¢bjected in this 


parliament to this ratitication. Protestations were made 


before the<lords of: the articles, as well as-before the 


. three estates, to interrupt and defeat transactions which 


were :hostile-to the censtitution and. -the-Jaws. .Nor 
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was.it true that the. government of the king and the —.-c-” 


regent was:universally obeyed, and. adnainistered with 
equity and approbation : for a great-division. of the no- 
bility never acknowledged any authority but that of the 
‘queen, and never held any courts but in her name ; and 
it was notorious, that:the administration of the usurpers 
had been marked and distinguished by enormous cruel- 
tics and eppressions. Many honourable .familics and 
loyal subjects had been persecuted to rain, and plunder- 
ed of their wealth, to gratify the retainers and soldiers 
who upheld this insolent domination ;.and. murder and 
bloodshed, theft and _rapine, were prevalent-to a degree 
unheard of.for many ages. » Ou all these accounts, it 
was inferred, that Elizabeth ought to, support the 
queen of Scots,-to restore her to -her crown, and to 
overthrow the power of a, most .unnatural and rebel- 
lious faction. ; 
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To-these facts the regent did not, pretend: to make The regent 
any objection ; and though required by the English unable: to 


commissicnets to produce better reasons ; for lis treat- 
ment ofthe queen, he did not advance any thing in his 
-own-behalf. . He even allowed the charges of .treason 
and.usurpation to be pressed against hin, without pre- 
suming.to answer. ‘Ehis surprising -behaviour,. which 
might readily have been construed into an-acknowledg- 
ment of his guilt, it seems, proceeded from some confer- 
ences which he had had with the duke of Norfolk. This 
nobleman.was a zealous partisan for the succession of 
‘Mary to the. English crown. He was strongly possessed 
-with. the epinion, that, his mistress, while she was. dis- 
, posed.to gratily her animosity and jealousies against the 
;queen of Scots, was secretly resolved, by fixing a stain 
on her, to exclude her altogether from the succession, 
_and to involve her son in her disgrace. Ile was eager 
to defeat a purpose, which he conceived to be not.only 
-unjust.in itself, but highly detrimental to Ins cquatry. 
elt. was insis power-to act, with (ius saew; and he-cb- 
.gerved with pleasure, that Muitland of Isethington, was 
favourable to Mary. To this statesman, accordingly, 
he ventured to express his surpriee, that theregent could 
be allured to think of an attempt.so blameable as that 
of ecriminating, his sovereign. If Mary had really given 
offence by miscarriage and mistakes, it was nob the-busi- 
_ness of a good subject industriously to bold her out to 
scorn. Anxious and.repeated eonferences were held 
. by: them ; and at length. it. was.fermally agreed, that 
the regent should not.accuse: the queen of, Scots ;. and 
that: the duke in return should protect him in the favour 
_of Elizabeth,:and:secure him in the possession of histe- 
mgeneye ia > ‘ ae. 
But while: the regent ,engaged jiimself in this in- 
trigue withthe duke: of Nortelk, he was desirous, no 
withstanding, of: gratifying the rescntments of Ihza- 
beth, and of advancing his own interests by undermin- 
ing seeretly the fame and reputation of lis sovereign. 
. te instructed Maitland, George Buehanan,. James Viae- 
-gill,,and John. Wood, to go.to the. .duke..of Norfolk, 
the earl of Sussex, and ‘Sir Ralph.Sadler, and to eon « 
niunieate to them as private persons, and .not in their 
_.character of commissioners, the letters-to.Bothwel, and 
the other proofs. on which he .atirmed the guilt -of 
_ the quecn of Scots. It was his desire that they should 
~exanine. these papers, give their opinion of them to E- 
lizabeth, and inform him whether she judged them suf- 
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Seotlapd. ficient evidences of Mary's conecrn in the murder of her 
=we husband. If this should be her opinion, he testified his 
vown readiness, and that of his assoeiates, to swear that 
the papers were genuine, and of the handwriting of 
the queen. By tls operation, he was solicitous to es- 
tablish his vouchers as ineontestable, and as testimonies 
of record. The eommissioners examined his papers, and 
heard the eomments of Buehanan and his other assist- 
ants; but they do not seem to have given them much 
credit. They described them, however, to Elizabeth ; 
pointed out the places of them which were strongest 
against Mary; and allowed that their foree and mean- 
ing were very great, if their genuineness could be de- 
monstrated. But of their genuineness they aeknow- 
ledged that they had no other evidenee than stout as- 
sertiong, and the offer of oaths. The earl of Sussex, in 
“a private despateh to Sceretary Cecil, does more than 
* Robert- insinuate, * that he thought Mary would be able to 
son of Dal- prove the letters palpable forgeries ; and with respeet 
age md to the murder of the king, he declares, in plain terms, 
Re. book that from all he eould learn, Murray and his faction 
would, ona judieial trial, be found by ‘ proofs hardly 
to be denied,” more criminal in that charge than the 
queen herself. Elizabeth and her ministers, on the re- 
ceipt of such despatches, did not think it expedient to 
empower them to adopt a method of proof so palpably 
suspicious, and in which she could not openly eoneur, 
without grossly violating even the appearance of probity. 
The regent had before attempted to engage her in a 
direet assuranee of the validity of his papers, when he 
submitted copies of them to her inspeetion by his se- 
cretary Mr Wood. His attempt at this juncture was 
of a similar kind; and it could not recommend him to 
the Enghsh eommissioners. 

Nor were these the only transactions which took 
plaee during the eontinuanee of the commissioners at 
York. The inventive and refining genius of Lething- 
ton had suggested to him a project, which he commu- 
nieated in eonfidenee to the bishop of Ross. It receiv- 
ed the warm approbation of this ecelesiastie ; and they 
determined to put it toa trial. While they attended 
the duke of Norfolk to the diversion of hawking, they in- 
sinuated the notion of his allying himself with the queen 
of Seots. Her beauty, her accomplishments, and her 
kingdom, were high allurements to this nobleman; and 
as he was the greatest subject of England, and perhaps 
of Lurope, he seemed not to be unworthy of them. 
The proposal was very flattering to the admiration he 
entertained of Mary, to his ambition, and to his patriot- 
ism. The more he thought of it, he was the more con- 
vinced of its propriety. His aceess to be informed of 
the practices of the regent, destroyed in him the opera- 
tion of those slanders by which her enemies were so 
active in traduemg her. In this state of his mind, the 
lady Scroop, his sister, who resided at Bolton Castle 
with Mary, eompletely confirmed his resolution. For 
from her he learned the orderly carriage and the ami- 
ble dispositions of the queen of Scots. He was now 
impatient to have a fit season to make her formally the 
offer of his hand. 

Elizabeth in the mean time was thrown into confu- 
sion by the refusal of the regent to accuse the queen 
ef Seots. To give a positive answer to his doubts and 
seruples was not consistent with her honour; and yet 
without this condescension, she was assured that the 
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Scottish deputies would not éxhibit their charge of cri- Scotland 
mination. Having deeeived Mary therefore with faur—“v™ 
promises, she was active in gaining over the regent to 


her views; whieh having done, he at last eonsented to 


prefer his accusation against Mary before the commis- 
sioners, who now met at Westminster by the command gg 
of Elizabeth. The eharge was expressed in general and Articles of 
presumptive terms. It affirmed, that as James ear! ofthe queen’ 
Bothwel was the ehief cxeeutor of the murder of King *¢™S#0 
Henry, so the queen was his persuader and eounsel in 

the deviee; that she was a maintainer and fortitier of 

this unnatural deed, by stopping an enquiry into it 

and preventing its punishment, and by taking in mar- 

riage the principal regieide ; that they had begun to 
exereise a cruel tyranny in the eommonwealth, and had 
formed a resolution of destroying the innoeent prinee, 

and of transferring the erown from the true line of its 


kings to a bloody murderer and a godless tyrant; and 


that the estates of the realm, finding her unworthy of 

reigning, had ordered her to resign the crown, her son 

to be erowned, and the earl of Murray to be established 

in the regeney. Before this aecusation was preferred, 

the earl of Lenox preserted himself before the English 

eommissioners ; made a lamentable deelaration of his 

griefs, and produeed to them the letters which had 

passed between him and Mary eoncerning the murder, 

with a writing which eontained a direct affirmation of 

her guilt. | meg 
The deputies of Mary were astonished at this accusa- Remon: 

tion, being a violent infringement of a protestation whieh an 

they had formerly given in, and which had been aceept- ieputll 

ed, namely, that the erown, estate, person, and honour 


of the queen of Scots, should be guarded against every 


assault and injury: yet in all these particulars she was 
touehed and affeeted. It was understood that no judi- 
eial proceedings should take plaee against her; yet she 
was aetually arraigned as a eriminal, and her deputies 
were ealled on to defend her. They discovered not, 
however, anyapprehension of the validity of the eharge ; 
and while they fully explained the motives whieh actu- 
ated the earl of Murray and his faction in their proceed- 
ings, they imputed to persons among themselves the 
guilt of the king’s murder. ‘They affirmed, that the 
queen’s adversaries were the aecompliees of Bothwel ; 


‘that they had subseribed a bond eonspiring the death of 


the king; and that their guilt had been attested in the 


_ sight of 10,000 spectators, by those of their confederates 


who had already been executed. They exclaimed a- 
gainst the enormous ingratitude, and the unparalleled 
audaeity of men, who could forget so completely all 
the obligations which they owed to their sovereign ; 
and who, not satisfied with usurping her power, could 
even charge her with a murder which they themselves 
had committed. They represented the strong neeessity 
which had arisen for the fullest vindication of their mis- 
tress; and they said, that in so weighty an extremity, 
they could not possibly suppose that she would be re- 
strained from appearing im her own defenee. They had 
her instructions, if her honour was touehed, to make 
this requisition ; and till it was granted, they insisted, 
that all procecdings in the eonferenee should be at an 
end. A refusal of this liberty, in the situation to whieh 
she was driven, would be an infallible proof that no 
good was intended her. It was their wish to deal. 
with sincerity and uprightness; and they were acer 

ed; 
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Scotland. -ed, that without a proper freedom of defence, their 

—\—" queen would necessarily fall a victim to partiality and 

injustice. They therefore earnestly pressed the Eng- 

lish commissioners, that she might be permitted to pre- 

sent herself before Elizabeth, the nobles of England, 

and the ambassadors of foreign nations, in order to ma- 

nifest to the world the injuries she had suffered, and her 
innocence. 

After having made tliese spirited representations to 

_ 79 ~~ thie English commissioners, the deputies of Mary de- 

\They are sired to have access to the queen of England. They 

‘dmitted towere admitted accordingly to an audience; and in a 


y Eliza. formal address or petition they detailed what had hap- 
eth, pened, insisted that the liberty of personal defence 
should be allowed to their mistress, and demanded that 
the earl of Murray and his associates should be taken 
into custody, till they should answer to such charges 
as might be preferred against them. She desired to 
have some timc to turn her thoughts to matters of 
such great importance ; and told them, that they might 

) a1 soon expect to lear from her. 
mdmake § The bishop of Ross, and the other deputies of Mary, 


| roposals ofjn the mean time, struck with the perfidious manage- 
liton ‘Ment of the conference, convinced of the jealousies and 
’ passions of Elizabeth, sensible that her power over her 
commissioners wes unlimited, and anxious for the de- 
liverance of their mistress, made an overture for an ac- 

| commodation to the earl of Leicester and Sir William 
| Cecil. They proposed, that the original meaning of 
: the conference should still be adhered to, notwithstand- 
ing the accusation which had been presented bythe earl 

of Murray ; and that Elizabeth, disregarding it as an 

effort of faction, should come to a good agreement with 

Mary and her subjects. For this scheme, which is so 
expressive of their suspicions of Elizabeth and of her 
commissioners, they had no authority from their mistress. 

They acknowledged accordingly, that it was made with- 

out her instructions, and intimated that they were moved 

to it by their anxiety for peace and the re-establishment 

of the affairs of the Scottish nation. They were intro- 

| duced at Hanipton-court to Elizabeth ; who listened 
| to their motion, and was averse to it. They then re- 
peated the desires of the petition they had presented to 

her; but she did not think it right that the queen of 

Scots should as yet have the liberty of defending herself 

im person. She confessed, indeed, that it was reasonable 

| gq that Mary should be hcard in her own cause; but she 
thameful affirmed, that she was at a loss at what time she should 
onduct of appear, in wliat place, and to whom she should address. 
ilizabeth. herself. While she let fall, however, the hope that 


Mary might obtain the permission so repeatedly and so. 
earnestly requested, she expressed herresolution thatthe: 
earl of Murray should first be heard in support of his. 


charge, and that she should attend to the proofs which 
he affirmed himself in readiness to produce. After this 


business should be transacted, she told the deputies of 


Mary that she would again confer with them. It was 
to no purpose that they objected to a procedure so 
strange and so improper. An accusation, said they, 1s 
given; the person accused is anxious to defend herself ; 
this privilege is denied her ; and yet.a demand is to be 
made for the vouchers of her guilt. What is this but 
an open violation of justice? It did not become them 
to dispute her pleasure in her own dominions : but they 
would not, they informed. her, consent to.a.measure 


The bishop of Ross and his associates being admitted 


which was so alarming to the interésts of their queen; Scotland. 
and if it was adopted, she might expect that a protest ——~v—— 
against its validity would be lodged with her commuis- 
sioners. — 
The English commissioners resumed the conference, Altercation 
and were about to demand from the earl of Murray between 


the proofs with which he could support his accusation. the com- 
miussionetrs. 


to them, expressed tlicmselves in conformity to the con- 
versation they had held with Elizabeth. They de- 
clared, that it was unnatural and preposterous in their 


- sovereign to think of receiving proofs of the guilt of the 


queen of Scots before she was heard in her own de- 
fence ; and they protested, that in the event of this 
proceeding, the negociation should be dissolved, and’ 
Elizabeth be disarmed of all power to do any prejudice 
to her honour, person, crown, and estate. The com- 
missioners of the English queen were affected with this 
protestation, and felt more for the honour of their mis- 
tress than for their own. They refused to receive it, 
because there were engrossed in it the words of the 
refusal which Elizabeth had given to the petition for 
Mary. ‘They did not choose to authenticate the terms- 
of this refusal by their subscriptions ; and were solici- 
tous to suppress so palpable a memorial of her iniquity.. 
They alleged, that the language of her refusal had not 
been taken down with accuracy; and they pressed’ 
Mary’s deputies to present a simpler form of protesta- 
tion. The bishop of Ross and his colleagues yielded 
not, however, immediately to their insidious importu- 
nity; but, repeating anew their protestation as they 
had at first planned it, included. the express words of 
Elizabeth; and, when compelled by the power of the 


- commissioners to expunge the language of the English 


queen, they still insisted on thcir protestation. An in- 
terruption was thus given to the validity of any future 
proceedings which might affect the reputation of the 
queen of Scots. The earls of Murray and Morton, 
with their friends, were very much disappointed. For 


- they had solaced themselves with the hope of a triumph 


before there was a victory; and thought of obtaining 
a decree from Elizabeth, which, while it should pro- 


. nounce the queen of Scots. to be an adulteress and a 


murderer, would exalt them to the station and charac- 
ter of virtuous men and honourable subjects. m4 
Though the conference ought naturally. to. have ter- Elizabeth. 

minated.on this protestation of the deputies of. Marydemands 
against the injustice of Elizabeth, yet it did net satisty ~~ og 
the latter princess that the accusation only. had’ been j..q to Ma- 
delivered to her commissioners: slie was seriously dis- ry’s charge. - 
posed to propose a judicial production of its vouchers. 
The charge would thus have a more regular aspect, and 
be a sounder foundation on which to build, not only. 
the infamy of the Scottish queen, but her own justifica- 
tion for the part she had acted. Her commissioners ac-. 
cordingly, after the bishop of Ross and his colleagues 
had retired, disregarding their protestation, called on 
the ear! of Murray and his associates to make their ap- 
pearance. The pretence, however, employed tor draw-_ 
ing from him his papers was sufficiently arttul, and bears. 
the marks of that systematic duplicity which so shame- 
fully characterizes all the transactions of Elizabeth at 
this period. Sir Nicholas Bacon the lord keeper ad-- 
dressed himself to the earl of Murray. He said, that, in 
the opinion. of the quecn of England, it was a matter 

strange. 
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“Scotland. gtraneearid surprising, that “he should aceuse his. so- 
aie voreion ofa crime niost horrible, odious to God and 
Nan, eeadist law and nature ; vol which, if proved. to 

be truc, would render her infamous through: all. the 
kingdoms of ‘the world.’ But: awa he had’ so wide- 

ly forgotten’ his'duty, yet Elizabeth had-not renounc- 

-ed her love of wood sister, a good neighbour, anda 

good friend ;"and it-;was her will that he and his com- 

“pany slrould | produce the papers by which they ma- 

opined they were able to maintain their accusation. The 

“ead of Murray, in his turn, was not wanting in dissi- 

miuitation. ~ expressed himself to be very sorry for 

“the hich displeasure he had given to Biizabeth by his 

-tharge against Mary, and for the obstinacy of the Scot- 

“tish. qucen and her deputics, which made it necessary 

or him to vindicate himself by discovering her disho- 

“fiour. ‘Under the load of this double and affected sor- 

ow, he made an actual ‘and formal exhibition of the 
‘vouchers by which he pretended to fix‘and establish her ‘ 
‘criminality. “A particular account and examination of 
‘ these vouchers, the reader will find in our life of MTary, 

and the works to which we have there referred. 

To enumerate all the shifts to which Ehzabeth and 
‘the adversaries of Mary were put, in order to make the 
strange evidence that was produced wear some degree 
_ of plausibility, would far exceed our bounds. — It is ‘suf- 
* ficient to say, ‘that after having wearted themselves with 
_ prevarication and falschood; after havi ing pressed Mary 

' toabdicate her crown, arcquisition with which she never 
would comply ;‘and after having finally refused to hea 
“her i her own “defence ; Blizabeth; on the 10th of 
January 1569, gave’ leave to the earl of Murray and 
‘his accomplices to depart her dominions; telling them, 
‘that sinee they came into England, nothing had-been 
“objected to'them which could hurt their honour as 
: “men, oF affect theirallegianee as subjects. At the same 
~ time she told them, that they had produced ‘no infor- . 
mation or evidence by which she was entitled to con- 
ceive any bad opinion of the queen of Scots. It was 
‘ therefore her tie asure to allow the’ affairs ef Scotland 
to continue precisely in the condition in which they 
were situated at the beginning of the conference. Thiee 
days after this, they formally took their leave ofthe 
“queen of England. -The deputies of Mary remonstrat- 
ed. protested, ‘and argued, to no purpose; the English 
privy-council, with the: most provoking indifference, 
"told them, that ‘the carl of Murray had promised to 
their sovereign, for himself and his company, to return 
to England ‘at’any time she‘should call on him. ‘But, 
in the méan’tiine, the queen of Scots could not, for 
many strong’ reasens, be permitted to take her depar- 
ture out of England. As to her deputies, they would 
move Elizabeth to allow them to return to Scotland ; 
and they believed that she would not detain them. ’ 
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-prove as truée.and certain*by-the law of arms;.and they 
protested, that if their adversaries.should delay to an- 
ewer their challenge, they should be held as confess- 
.ing themselves guilty of the murder. -Elizabeth, how- 


ever, foresceing something of us kind,-had dismissed 


Murray and pis. adherents with precipitation, so that 
«there could now be no formal production of it before the 
English comnussioners. It was known and published, 
‘however, i in the esurt of Elizabeth. ~ Murray made an 

evasive reply, and Lethingten made none at all. 

This, however. llieaiibini no rehef to the unhappy 
queen of Scotland.. Her-inveterate. and treachvrous 
enemy held her fast, and endeavoured by every method 
in her power to render her life miserable. Mary, on 
the’ other hand, lost neither her spirit nor her. dig- 
nity. She attempted to ronse in the minds of her nobles 
that passion for liberty which had once so much. distin- 
guished the Scottish nation, but which now seemed to 
be exchanged for a servile subjection to the queen of 

“But gomie despatches whiel urged these iv- 
pics being intercepted, Mary was removed froin Bolton 
to Tutbury castle, where she was iitrusted to the earl 
of Shrewsbury, and committed to closer confinement 
than she had yet experieaced ; while fizabeth dispers- 
northern counties of Isng- 


land, complaining of reports injurious, to her honour, 


. ‘duke. 


vand-disclaiming all hostile 
-berties of: Scotland. 

-In- the mean timc: Murfay returned to” Scotland, 
- where he took every method of’establishing himsclf in 
his il acquired power. Mary had. commanded the duke 
of Chatelberault- to return to Scotla ind, in order.to-raise 
“forces for -her advantage; but this nobleman had been 
«so long detained in Wneland by the artifices of ttliza- 
’ beth, that ‘Mutray had: renee there before hin. . The 
-lrowever, began-to-raisé forces, and amight. have 
- proved a troublesome antagonist, had not. Murray de- 


intentions towards the li- 


‘ceived him by a nreteaded negoeimiion, and got him 
ore: his: ye er; avntacdiatel yy after whiel ‘he imiprison- 


-"eG@ 


him; and forecd vest of the other lords who were 


on that side to submit. 


par to Ei 
~ behialf, 
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and re 


Whren the news of this rmportant eventureached the 
queen of Scots, shéinstrueted the bishop‘of Ross to-re- 
izabeoth, and to make re sachets aeons in their N 
By the agency ‘of 'this-ecelesiastic; whom she 
shad ‘constituted hey damien tenet she meant te conduct 
her t¥ansactions with thé queen of England; -and: from 
the conclusion of the conferences, she hed: been-medi- 
tafing a proper plan on which: to accomplish her liberty 
sforation. - ‘The bishop of: Ross; after conrplain- 
ing loudly of: the rigorous proceedings of the regent, 
and: intimating the: general belief which prevailed. that 


4 


» she was supported by the English court, pressed the-pro- 


Mary was exceedingly disappointed and chagrined - 


by this singular i issue of her cause. “Her friends during } 
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this period had increased, andthe cruel and injurious 
treatment she had-met with was’ so flagrant;: that the 


sudden reverse of fortune’ © The earls of Argyle a 


“priety of a final settlement’ of the affairs of his mistress. 
With this view, he was-admitted by Elizabeth and her 


\ privy-counscllorsto frequent couferences; andthey- even 


et 


earl of Murray and his faction were apprehensive of a. 
and : 


the king’s Tfuntly protested against the injustice of their proceed- | 


murder, 

and clits 
lenged to of Murray and ‘Maitland of Lethington as the associates 
single coin- of Bothwel 3 am the murder of the lala 
list, 


ings, at the same time that they:openly accused the earl | 


i 


r 


‘This charge, » 
according’to the custom of' the times, they offered to - 


~ 


desired him to present. to them ‘in writing «the articles 
which he was commanded to propose as the foundation 
of a treaty. -He-failed not to comply with this injunc- 
‘tion; and it was the ‘import of -his schedule ofagrec- 
ment, that Mary should engage-never to-moiest: Kiliza- 
beth, and the lawful licirs ‘of: her body, -respeeting the 
succession to the crown of. England and treland, if slie 
‘could obtain sifiicient security -that- on their demise her 
rights would-be respected ; a a new: treaty of alliance 

and 


“Scotland. 
yaad 


af, 


Viewy come 
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Scotland. and-friendship should be: concluded: between the twe 
—v-— queens, by the advice of the estates of both kingdoms ; 
that this league should. be ratified: by their oaths.and 
seals, and confirmed-by parliamentary acts; and, if any 
farther assurance shouid: be deemed necessary. on. the 
part of Mary, that she would procure the kings. of 
France and Spain to be the guarantees of her punctu- 
ality and concord ; that in compliance with. the plea- 
sure of Elizabeth;-she would extend her.elemency to 
all her subjects whe had offended her,. under the pro- 
vision that they would submit. to- her. sovereignty; de- 
liver up the prince her son, restore hcr castles, give back 
her jewels, and surrender to her friends and servants 
the estates and possessions of which. they had been de- 
prived ; that the murder of the king should be punished 
against all the actors in it without delay, and according 
to the laws; that to prevent Bothwel from returning to 
Scotland, and to plcase those who imagined that it was 
in his power to excite-ferments and trouble, she would 
be bound to institute-a process of divorce against him ; 
and that these-articles being adjusted, the. queen of 
England should allow her to proceed to Scotland, un- 
der a safe and honcurable convoy, to be re-established. 
by the three estates in her rcalm and government, and 
to be gratified with the:dissolution of all the acts and. 
statutes which had been: passed to-her prejudice. 
These heads of alliaace were received with a respeet 
and cordiality which were not usually. paid to the trans-: 
jected mar-2Ctions of Mary in the court-of Ehzabeth; and. the 
nace of bishop of Ross was elated with expectation. ‘Their jus- 
Mary vith tice, however, was not the sole, or even the chief, cause 
the duke of o¢ this attention and cemplaizance. A combination: of 
Norfolk, anling , ; 
the Engiish nobles had taken place against Cecil, whose 
power and credit-were objects of indignation and jea- 
lousy ; and the-duke of Norfolk had been active and 
successful in promoting the scheme of his marriage with 
the queen of Scots. ‘Taking advantage of the condi- 
tion of parties, he-had practised with the principal no- 
bility to encourage his pretensions to Mary; and he 
secretly communicated to them the promises of support 
he had received from the earl-of Murray. By the ad- 
vice and influencé of Sir Nicholas ‘Lhregmorton, he cn- 
gaged in his bchalf the earl of: Leicester ; and this 
nobleman imparted the'matter to the’ earls of Pem- 
broke and Arundel. The duke himself was able to 
conciliate the favour of the carls of Derby, Bedford, 
Shrewsbury, Southampton, Northampton, Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Sussex. In the mcan time, 
he was eagerly pressing Mary herseif with his suit and 
importunitics ; and had mutually cxchanged the tokens 
of a constant and sincere love. It was in this forward 
state of the match, that the bishop of Ross drew. up 
the schedule of articles for the accommodation of ‘the 
781 rival qucens. 
TheEng- At the desire of Elizabeth, her privy-council confer- 
— red with the bishop on these articles at different times ; 
ticlesto and they exprcssed themselves highly pleased with their 
general import. 
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marriage of the queen of Scots. According to his 
scheme of agreement, it was required of Mary, that 
. she should be a party to no attempt against the rights 


. 


Little doubt was entertained of their 
success ; and the earl of Leicester, in order to complete: 
the business, and to serve the duké of Norfolk, under~ 
took to give them a morc special force, and to improve 
them by the introduction of a stipulation about the | 


and titles of the queen of England,:or her heirs; that Scotland. 
sne shauld consent.to a perpetual league, offensive and ~~ 
detensive, between the two.kingdoms; that she should 
finally establish the. Protestant. religion. in. Scotlands 

that: she should adinit to her favour those of her sub- 

jects who had. appeared evainst her; that if she had 
made any assignment of her kingdom to the duke of 
Anjou, in the expectation of a marriage to be contracte 

ed: between them, it should be dissolved ; and that in- 

stead of looking to .a foreign. prince, whose alliance 
wou'd be dangerous, not only to the religion but to the 
liberty of the two realms, she would agree to marry the 

duke of Norfolk, the first peer of England. These ar- 

ticles being communicated.to the bishop of Ross, he 

was desired to transmit them to Mary; but as they 
touched on some points concerning which he had no 
instructions, he: declined this office, and recommended 

the propriety of their-cmploying a special. messenger 

of their own in a commission-of such high importance, 

They accordingly appoimted..Mr Candish to go. witlr 
them tothe queen of Scots, and, in a formal despatcli; 

they extolled the merits of the duke of Norfolk ; as- 

sured jier of the general favour and support of the Nng- 

lish nobility, if she should appreve of his-love ; and.in- 
timated their belies that Elizabeth would not be.averse 

to amarriage wich gave the certain prospect of tran- 
quillity avd happiness. to the two kingdoms. This 
despatch was in the handwriting of Leicester; and it 

was subscribed. by this nobleman, and. the. earls» of 
Arundel and.Pembroke, and. the lord Ihumley. mo9 

Mary; in the solitude of her prison, reecived :this Mary a- 
application with pleasure. By the lord Boyd she re- grees to the 
turned a very favourable. answer to. it; but took die _ 
liberty.to admonish them of the necessity of their $+ hen 
curing the good-will of Etizabeth, lest her dislike of 
the treaty of marriage should excite: new. disasters 
and misfortunes, and-involve the eke. of Norfoll in: 
inconvenienee and danger. This advice, the suggestion 
of her delicacy and prudence, did not draw their at- 
tention sufficiently. ‘The duke of Norfoik was now im- 
patient to conclude this great transaction, in which he 
had engaged himself; and admitted into: his councils 
many nobics whom he had hitherto neglected to court, 
and many gentlemci-who were considerable from their 
distinction:and fortunes. The countenance. and con- 
sent-of the kings of France and Spain were thought 
necessary to the measures in agitation, and were soli- 
cited and obtained. In the universality of the applause 
with which they were honoured, it was-supposed that 

Hizebeth would be allured into a cordial acknowledge-. 
ment of their propriety, cr be compelled to afford them 
a reluctant.approbation.; and so ardent.a belicf pre-- 
vailed of their fortunate termination, that the marriage- 
contract-was actually intrusted-to the keeping of Me. 
Fenelon the French ambassador. 

The activity cf the duke of Norfolk with the Eng- 
lish:nobles did not se much engross his attention as to 
make him forget the regent. He kept up a closc cor-- 
respondencc with him in consequence of the concert in- 
to which-they had entered, and reccived the most ainple 
assurances of-his fidelity. and service. ‘The most.san-. 
guine and seducing hopes elated: him. The regent, 
while he stipulated tor terms. of faveur.and security to 
himself and his faction, appeared to-be full of the mar- 
riage, as.-a measure from.which the greatest. advantages | 

would: 
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Scotland. would arise to tlre two kingdoms, to the two queens, and 


ncaa pena! to the true religion. 
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The match, in the mean time, 
was anxiously concealed from Elizabeth ; but she was 


zealously pressed to conclude au accommodation with 


Mary, on the foundation of the schedule of agrcement 
presented by the bishop of Ross. . Atter having had 
many conferences with her privy-council, slre seemed 
inclined to treat definitively for the restoration of the 
queen of Scots, and actually agreed to open the trans- 
action to the regent. The lord: Boyd was sent into 
Scotland on this business; and while he carried her 


etters, he was intrusted witli despatches from Mary, 
the duke of Norfollz, and Sir Nicholas Throgmorton. 


As the regent was rcturning from his northern ex- 
pedition, he was saluted at Elgin by the lord Boyd, 
who immediately laid before him the despatches and in- 
structions with whicli hc had been charged. The quecn 
of England, in her letters, made three propositions in 
behalf of Mary, and intimated a desire that one of them 


‘should be acceptcd. The queen of Scots, she said, 


might be restored fully and absolutcly to ler royal 
estate : shc might be associated in the government with 
her son, have the title of queen, and, till the prince 
should attain the age of 17 years, the administration 
might continue in the regent; or she might be permit- 
ted to return to Scotland in a private station, and have 
an honourable appointment to maintain her in a safe 
and happy obscurity. The despatches from Mary to 
the regent desired, that judges might immediately be 
allowed to inquire into the legality of her marriage 
with Bothwel: and that, if it was found to have been 
concluded in opposition to the laws, it should be de- 
clared void, and that the liberty be granted to her of 
entering again into a matrimonial engagement. The 
duke of Norfolk expressed to the regent the gratitude 
he felt for his friendship; promised him the command 
of the fullest cxertions of his consequence and power ; 
intreated him to proceed expeditiously in promoting the 
business of the marriage, and referred him to the instruc- 
tions of lord Boyd for a satisfactory answer toany doubts 
which might give him disgust or uneasiness. By the 


lettcrs of Throgmorton, the regent was advertised that 


the marriage of the queen of Scots with the duke of 
Norfolk was a certain and decided point ;.and he was 
counselled to concur heartily and expeditiously in this 
transaction, that his consent might not seem to have 


‘been extorted. Maitland of Lethington was recom- 


mended to him by this statesman, as the person whom 
he should choosc to represent him in the English court, 
as he could negociate best the terms and mode of his 
security and of that of his party. In fine, Throgmor- 
ton intreated him not to be troubled with any precise 


‘scruples or objections, for that his overthrow, if he re- 


sisted, would be inevitable; and, in the view of his scr- 
vicesand cordiality, heassured him, that no man’s friend- 
ship would be accepted with greater affection, and no 
man’s estimation be higher or more fortunate. The 
zeal of Throgmorton induced him also, on this occasion, 
to address to Maitland a despatch, in which he was in- 
finitely importunatc to hasten his expedition to England, 
in the character to which he recommended him. He 
complimented him as the fittest person to open the 
match to the English queen, on the part of the regent 
and the Scottish nobility ; and he represented the suc- 
aess of the scheme to be infallible, as Elizabeth would 

3 


never be so unwise as to put her own safety, the peace Scotland, 
of her kingdom, and the preservation of her people, in=—"\—d 


conipetition with the partial devices that might proceed 
froni the vanity and the passions of any person whatcver. 


-. He enumerated the names of the English nobility who 


had confcderated to promote the marriage. He en- 
larged on it as an expedient full of wisdom, and as ad- 


vantageous in the highest degree to religion and the 


statc. He pointed out the lasting and inseparable con- 
nexion of England and Scotland, as its happy and un- 
doubted consequence. For, if James VI. should die, 
the sccptres of the two kingdoms might devolve on an 
English prince ; and if he should attain to manhood, 
he might marry the daughter of the duke of Norfolk, 
and unite, in his person, the two crowns. 


Theseweighty despatches fully employed thethoughts Del 


of the regent. The calls of justice and humanity weretion of the 
estates on 


loud in the behalf of Mary; his engagements to Nor- 


portant services. But, on the other hand, the resto- 
ration of Mary, and lier marriage, would put an cnd 
for cver to his greatness; and, amidst all the stipula- 
tions which could be made for his protcction, the cnor- 
mity of his guilt was still haunting him with suspicions 
and terror. His ambition and his selfish sensibilities 
were an overmatch for his virtue. Hc practised with 
his partisans to throw obstacles in the way of the treaty 
and the marriage; and, on pretence of deliberating 
concerning the restoration of Mary, and on her divorce 
from Bothwel, a convention of the cstates was suni- 
moned by him to asscmble at Perth. To this assem- 
bly the letters of Elizabeth were recited ; and her pro- 
positions were considered in their order. The full re- 
storation of Mary to her dignity was accounted injuri- 
ous to the authority of the king; and her association 
with her son in the government was judged improper 
and dangerous: but it was thought that her deliverance 
from prison, and her reduction to a privatc station, 
were reasonable expedients. No definitive treaty, how- 
ever, was pronounced. The letters of Mary were then 
communicated to this council, and gave risc to velic- 
ment debates. She had written and subscribcd them 
in her character of queen of Scotland. This carriage 
was termed insolent and imperious by the friends of the 
regent. They also held it unsafe to examine her re- 
quests, till they should be communicated to Elizabeth ; 
and they insinuated, that some inclemeut and partial 
device was concealed under the purpose of her divorce 
from the earl of Bothwel. The favourers of Mary 
endeavoured to apologize for the form of the letters, 
by throwing thc blame on her secretaries; and engaged, 
that while tlie commissaries, or judges, were proceed- 
ing in the business of the divorce, new despatches in 
the proper method should be applied for and procured. 
They wereheard with evident symptoms of displeasure ; 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ that it was wonderful to them, that 
those very persons who had lately been so violent for the 
separation of the queen and Bothwel should now be sa 
averse to it.” The partisans of the regent replied, 
‘* that if the queen was so eagerly solicitous to procure 
the divorce, she might apply to the king of Denmark 
to execute Bothwel as the murderer of her husband ; 
and that then, she might marry the person who was most 
agreeable to her.” The passions of the two factions 

were 
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Elizabeth afforded him the command of the most im-the queem 
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Seotland, were inflamed ta a most Indecent extremity, and the 


hey convention broke up with. strong and uncquivocal 
ngg marks of hostility and anger. ; 
Flizabeth Notwithstanding the caution with which Mary and 
disappoints Norfolk carried on their intrigues, intimations of them 
thedesigns had conie to Elizabeth. Norfolk himself, by the ad- 
ord xc. Vice of the earl of Pembroke, had ventured to disclose 
folk, ‘his secret to Sir William Cecil, who affected to be. 
friendly to him. The regent, in answer to her letters, 
transmitted to her the proceedings of the convention at 
Perth. The application of Mary for a divorce was a 
key to the ambitious hopes of the duke of Norfolk. 


She commanded Sir William Cecil to anply himself 


to discover the conspiracy. This statesman hetrayed 
the confidence with which he had been entrusted; and 
Elizabeth, while the duke was attending her at Farn- 
ham, discovering a mixture of pleasantry and passion, 
admonished him to be careful on what pillow he repos- 
ed his head. The earl of Leicester, alarmed by his. 
fears, revealed to her at Titchfield the whole proceed- 
ings of the duke of Norfolk and his friends. Her fury 
was ungovernable ; and at different times she loaded 
Norfolk with the severest reproaches and contumely, 
for presuming to think of a marriage with the queen 
of Scots without the sanction of her concurrence. 
Insulted with her discourse and her loeks, abandoned 
by Leicester, and avoided by other nobles in whom 
he had confided, he felt his courage to forsake him, 
He left the court at Southampton without taking his 
leave, and went to London to the earl of Pembroke. 
New intimations of her displeasure were announced to. 
him, and he retired to his seat at Kinninghall in Nor- 
folk. His friends urged him to take the field, and to 
conimit his safety to the sword; but having no incli- 
nation to involve his country in the miseries of war, he 
rejected their advice; and addressing an apology to E- 
lizabeth, protested that he never meant to depart from 
the fidelity which he owed her ; and that it was his 
fixed resolution to have applied for her consent to his 
marriage with the queen. of Scots. In return, she or- 
dered him to repair to her court at Windsor ; and, as 
he appeared to be irresolute, a messenger was despatch- 
ed to take him into custody. He was first confined to 
the house of Paul Wentworth, at Burnham, in the 
ncighbourhood of Windsor, and then committed to the 
Tower. The earls of Pembroke and Arundel, the lord 
Lumley, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and the bishop of 
Ross, were also apprehended and confined. 
Elizabeth, amidst the ferment of her inquictudes, 
forgot not to gratify her revenge by insulting the queen 
of Scots. The name of Mary was sufficicnt to con- 
vulse her with anger. The, earl of Huntingdon, who 
affected to have pretensions to the crown of England 
that were preferable to those of the Scottish princess, 
was joined with the earl of Shrewsbury in the office of 
guarding her. His instructions were rigorous, and he 
was disposed to excced them. The earl of Shrews- 
bury considered it as an indignity to have an associate 
who was a declared enemy to his charge, who had an 
interest in her death, and who was remarkable for a na- 
tural ferocity of disposition. Mary exclaimed against 
the indelicacy and rudeness of Elizabeth, and protested 
that all her intentions were commendable and innocent. 
Huntingdon took a delight if her sufferings. He ran- 
sacked her coffers with a view of making discoveries ; 
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but her prudence had induced her to destroy all the Scotland. 

evidences of her transactions with the duke of Nors ~~~ 

folk; and the oflficious assiduity of this jailer was only 

rewarded with two ciphers which he could not compre-. 

hend. The dumestics whom she favourcd were suspect- 

cd and dismissed. Her train of attendants was dimi- 

nished. An unrelenting watch was kept over her., 

No couriers were allowed to carry her despatches. No, 

messengers were admitted to her presence ; and all the 

letters from her friends were ordered to be intercepted, 

and to be conveyed to the queen of England. "ER, 
The proceedings of the convention at Perth were af- Norfolk 

flicting to Elizabeth, to Mary, and to the duke of betrayed 

Norfolk. In the first they created suspicions of the re- »Y ie Siew 

gent; and tliey were a certain annunciation to Mary, i 

that he was resolved to support himself in the govern-. 

ment of Scotland. Uncertain rumours had reached 

Elizabeth of the interviews he had held with Norfolk 

in the business of the marriage. Her surprise and in-. 

dignation were unbounded. Mr Wood, who brought 

from the regent his answer to her letter, was treated. 

with disrespect. Secretary Cecil despatched instruc- 

tions to the lord Hunsdon, the governor of Berwick, 

to watch his operations with a jealous eye. [lizabeth, 

by a special envoy, required from him an explanation: 

of his ambiguous carriage. ‘The regent, true to his 

interests, apologized to her for his connexions with the. 

duke of Norfolk, by laymg open the design of that, 

nobleman, to cut him off, in his way to Scotland, by: 

a full communication of whatever had passed between, 

them in relation to Mary, and by offers of an unlimit- 

ed submission and obedience. 729 
While the duke of Norfolk was carrying on his in- Insurrec- 

trigues with Mary, the scheme of an insurrection for i de 

her deliverance was advancing under the direction of “"2°""" 

the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland. Mo- 

tives of religion were the chief foundations of this con- 

spiracy ; and the more zealous Catholics over England 

were concerned in it. Mary, however, by the advice 

of the duke of Norfolk, who was afraid of her marry- 

ing a foreign prince, did not enter into it with cordia- 

lity. It advanced notwithstanding ; and the agents of 

the pope were lavish of exhortations and donatives. The 

duke of Alva, by order of his master the king of Spain, 

encouraged the conspirators with the offer of 20,000 

men from the Netherlands; and, under the pretence, 

of adjusting conimercial disputes, hc sent into England. 

Chiapini Vitelli. marquis of Celona, an officer of abi- 

lity, that he might be at hand, and preparc to take thie. 

command of them.—The report of an insurrection was 

universal. TElizabeth kept an army of 15,000 men near 

her person. The queen of Scots was removed to Co- 

ventry, a place of great strength ; and ifa superior and 

commanding force should appear before it, her ferocious 

keeper, it is said, had orders to assassinate her. Re- 

peated commands were sent to the earls of N orthumber- 

land and Westmoreland, to repair to court. But the 

imprisonment of the duke of Norfolk and his friends had 

struck a panic into them. They conceived that their 

conspiracy was discovered ; and putting themselves at 

the head of their followers, they issued their manifesto. 

The restoration of Popery, the establishment of the 

titles of Mary to the English crown, and the reforma- 

tion of abuses in the commonwealth, were the avowed 

objects of their enterprise. ue they had embarked 

5 m 
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Scotland. in a business to which they were altogether unequal. 
nenyeeed Their efforts were feeble and desultory. The duke of 
Alva forgot his promises. Wherever the peace was 
disturbed by insurgents, there were troops to oppose 
them. Tlie vigilance of Elizabeth disconcerted with 
ease the operations of men whom no resources or popu- 
larity could have conducted to greatness, and who could 
neither conquer nor die. The earl of Westmoreland, 
after concealing himself for some time in Scotland, ef- 
fected his escape into Flanders, where he passed a mi- 
serable and useless existence; and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland being taken by the regent, was imprison- 
ed in the castle of Lochleven. 

As the fury of Elizabeth abated, her resentment to 
the duke of Norfolk lost its power; and she failed not 
to distinguish between the intrigues of an honourable 
ambition, and the practices of an obstinate superstition. 
It was the result of the examination of this nobleman, 
and of the confessions of the other prisoners, that Le- 
thington had schemed the business of the marriage, and 
that the earl of Murray had encouraged it; that her 
consent was understood to be necessary to its comple- 
tion ; and that Mary herself had warmly recommended 
the expedient of consulting her pleasure. On receiving 
proper admonitions, the earls of Pembroke, Arundel, 
the lord Lumley, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and the 
bishop of Ross, were released from confinement ; and, 
after a more tedious imprisonment, the duke of Norfolk 
was set at liberty. This favour, however, was not ex- 
tended to him til he had not only submissively acknow- 
ledged his presumption in the business of the marriage, 
but had fully revealed whatever had passed between 
him and Mary, and solemnly engaged never more to 
think of this alliance, and never more to take any 
791 concern whatever in her affairs. 

Maitland © The regent, in the meanwhile, was very anxious to 
ef Lething- recover the good opinion of Elizabeth. Her treatment 
2 al, of Mr Wood, and her discovery of his practices, had 
ley’s mur- excited his apprehensions. He therefore assembled at 
der, Stirling a convention of the estates; and taking her let- 

ters a second time into consideration, returned her a 
reply by Robert Pitcairn abbot of Dunfermline, in a 
style suited to her temper and jealousies, and from which 
she could decisively infer, that no favour of any kind 
would be shown to the queen of Scots. But this base 
condecension, though assisted by his treachery to the 
duke of Norfolk, not being sufficient, in his opinion, to 
draw completely to him the cordiality of the queen of 
England, he was preparing to gratify her with another 
sacrifice. The partiality of Maitland to Mary, and 
his intrigues with Norfolk and the English malcontents, 
had rendered him uncommonly obnoxious to Elizabeth 
andher ministry. The late.commotions had been chiefly 
ascribed to his arts; and it was natural to dread new ca- 
lamities and tumults from the fertile spring of his inven- 
tion. Under pretence of employing his service in des- 
patches to England, the regent invited him to Stirling. 
Fle was then with the earl of Athol at Perth; and sus- 
pecting some improper design, he obeyed the summons 
with reluctance. When he took his place in the privy- 
council, Captain Crawford, the minion of the earl of 
Lenox, who had distinguished himself in the triat of 
Mary, accused him, in direct terms, of being a party 
i the murder of the late king. The regent affected 
‘astonishment, but permitted him to be taken inte custo- 
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dy. He was soon after sent to Edinburgh under a Scotland. 
guard, and admonislied to prepare for his trial. On “ym 
similar charges, the lord Seton and Sir James Balfour 
were seized on and unprisoned. 798 
Kirkaldy of Grange, the governor of the castle of He is pros 
Edinburgh, who was warmly attached to Maitland, af- tected by 
ter having in vain remonstrated with the regent on the vO 
violence of his conduct, employed address and strata- =" 
gem in the service of his friend. Under the cover of 
night, he went with a guard of soldiers to the lodging 
where Maitland was confined ; and showing a forged 
warrant for taking his person into custody, got posses- 
sion of him. Kirkaldy had now in his castle the duke 
of Chatelherault, the lord Herries, and Maitland. The 
regent sent for him to a conference; but he refused to 
obey his message. He put himself and his fortress un- 
der the direction of his prisoners. The regent, con- 
descending to pay him a visit, was more lavish than 
usual of his promises and kindness. His arts, however, 
only excited the disdain of this generous soldier. Since 
he could not lead out Maitland to the block, he insti- 
tuted a process of treason against him, in order to for- 
feit his estases. Kirkaldy, by the mouth of a trumpet- 
er, desired him to commence similar actions against 
the earl of Morton and Mr Archibald Douglas, as it 
was notorious that they were parties to the king’s mur- 
der. This messenger was likewise charged with deli- 
vering a challenge from him to Mr Archibald Doug- 
las, and another from thé lord Herries to the ear] of 
Morton. This disappointment, and these indignities, 
made a deep impression on the regent; and, in a 
thoughtful dissatisfied humour, about this time, he 
made a short progress towards the English border, 
courting popularity, and deserving it, by an attention 
to order and justice. "93 
Elizabeth, flattered by his submissive advances, and Elizabeth 
pleased with his ambition, was now disposed to gratify agrees to 
his fullest wishes ; and she perceived, that by delivering pet ve 
to him the queen of Scots, she would effectually relieve ihe repel 
herself of a prisoner whose vigour and intrigues were a 
constant Interruption to her repose. A treaty for this 
purpose was entered into and concluded. The regent 
was to march an army to the English frontiers, and to 
receive from her his sovereign inte her own dominions, 
the victim of his power, and the sport of his passions. 
No hostages and no security were stipulated for her en- 
tertainment and good usage. His authority over her 
was to be without any limits. On his part, he was 
to deliver to Elizabeth the young prince, to put her 
in possession of the principal forts of Scotland, and to 
assist her with troops in the event of a war with France. 
This treaty, so fatal to Mary, and so ruinous to the in- 
dependence of Scotland, escaped not the vigilance of 
the bishop of Ross. He complained of it in the strong-. 
est. terms to Elizabeth; and declared it to be equiva- 
lent to a sentence of death against his mistress. The 
ambassadors of France and Spain were also strenuous 
in their remonstrances to her on this subject. All re- 
sistance, however, was unavailing ; and the execution 
of the treaty seemed inevitable. Yet how vain are the 
loftiest schemes of human pride! The career of the 
regent was hastening to its crisis ; and the hand of an 
assassin put a period to his dream of royalty. Scot- 
land did not lose its liberties; but Mary continued to 
be unfortunate. | 
James 
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James Hamilton of Bothwelhaugh, who had been 


‘—-.-——~ taken prisoner at the battle of Langside, obtained his 
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liberty and life; but his estates were forfeited.— His 


the regent. wife, the heiress of Woodhouslie, retired on this emer- 
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gency to her paternal inheritance, in the hope that it 
might escape the rapacity of the regent. He had, how- 
ever, given it away to one of his favourites, Sir James 
Ballenden ; and the instruments of his power having the 
inhumanity to strip her of her garments, and to turn her 
naked out of her house, in a cold and dark night, she 
became distracted before the morning. Hamilton vow- 
ed revenge; and the regent made a mockery of his 
threats. This contempt inspirited his passions; and the 
humiliation of the house of Hamilton, to which he was 
nearly allied, fostered the eagerness of his discontents. 
The madness of party added fuel to his rage. His mind 
became reconciled to assassination. After watching for 
some time a proper opportunity to perpetrate his horrid 
purpose, he found it at Linlithgow. The regent was 
to pass through this town on his way from Stirling to 
Edinburgh. Intimation reached him that Hamilton 
was now to perpetrate his design; and he unaccount- 
ably slighted the intelligence. The assassin, in a house 
that belonged to the archbishop of St Andrew’s, waited 
deliberately his approach; and firing his musket from 
a window, shot him through the body. The wound, 
when examined, was not judged to be mortal ; but the 
regent finding its pain to increase, prepared himself for 
death ; and in a few hours after he expired. A fleet 
horse of the abbot of Arbroath’s carried the assassin to 
the palace of Hamilton; and thence he soon after ef- 
fected his escape to France. 

The death of the earl of Murray made no favourable 
alteration in the affairs of Mary. Confusion and dis- 
order prevailed throughout the kingdom ; and though 
the friends of the queen were promised assistance from 
France, nothing effectual was done for them. At last 
the regency was conferred on the earl of Lenox ; an 
enemy to the queen, who treated her friends with the 
utmost rigour. At the same time Elizabeth continued 
to amuse with negociations her unhappy rival. She 


granted liberty to the bishop of Ross to repair to the. 


queen of Scots, who had been removed to Chatsworth, 
and to confer with her on the subject of the intended 
treaty. Mary, conforming to the advances of Eliza- 
beth, authorized the lord Levingston to pass to her do- 
minions, and desire her friends to appoint a deputation 
of their number to give their assistance in promoting the 
salutary purpose of establishing tlie tranquillity of their 
country: and after meeting with some interruptions on 
the English borders from the earl of Sussex, this noble- 
man successfully executed his commission. The queen’s 
lords gave powers to ten nobles to act in a body, or by 
two of their number, in the intended negociation : 
and a safe-conduct from Elizabeth allowed them to en- 
ter the English realm, and to remain in it during six 
months. 

While the lord Levingston was consulting the in- 


agreement terests of Mary with her friends in Scotland, the bishop 
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of toss was making earnest suit with Elizabeth to pro- 
ceed in the projected negociation. His ‘solicitations 
were not ineffectual ; and Sir William Cecil and Sir 
Walter Mildmay received the instructions of their mis- 
tress to wait on the queen of Scots at Chatsworth. The 
heads of accommodation which they proposed were ex- 
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plicit ; and the rigour which they discovered towards Scotland. 


the Scottish princess seemed to prove their sincerity. It 
was proposed, that a perfect amity should take place be- 
tween the two queens; that all the treaties which had 
formerly been concluded by the two nations should re- 
ceive an ample confirmation ; that the queen of Scot- 
land should ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, and forbear 
to advance any title or claim to the crown of England 
during the life of Elizabeth, or to the prejudice of the 
heirs of her body ; that in case of foreign invasions, the 
two realms should mutually assist each other; that all 
foreign soldiers should be ordered to depart out of Scot- 
land ; that in future, strangers of the profession of arms 
should be prohibited from repairing toit, and from tak- 
ing up their residence in any of its castles or houses of 
strength; that Mary should hold no correspondence, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with any subject of England, with- 
out the permission of the English queen; that the earl 
of Northumberland, and the English rebels in Scotland, 
should be delivered up to Elizabeth; that redress should 
be given to the subjects of England for the spoils taken 
by them on the Scottish borders; that the murderers 
of the lord Darnley and the earl of Murray should be 
duly and effectually punished; that before the queen of 
Scots should be set at liberty, the young prince her son 
should be brought into England, and that he should 
continue in the keeping of Elizabeth till the death of his 
mother, or till her resignation to him of her crown on 
his attaining majority ; that the queen of Scots should 
not enter into a negociation for her marriage without 
the knowledge of the queen of England, nor conclude 
it without her approbation, or that of the greatest part 
of the Scottish nobility ; that none of the subjects of 
Scotland should be suffered to go to Ireland without 
the safe-conduct of Elizabeth; and that Mary should 
deliver to her sister all the testimonies and writings 
which had been sent from France, renouncing and dis- 
avowing the pretended marriage between her and the 
duke of Anjou. Besides these articles of agreement, it 
was proposed by another treaty to adjust the differences 
of the queen of Scots and her subjects ; and Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil and Sir Walter Mildmay embraced the pre- 
sent opportunity of conferring with her on this busi- 
ness, under pretence of facilitating its management in 
the future stages of its progress. 
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During their stay at Chatsworth, thesestatesmenwere Mary is 
completely satisfied with the behaviour of the queen of desirous te 
Scots. The candour, sincerity, and moderation which "°8°'* 


she displayed, were full assurances to them that on her 
part there was no occasion for apprehending any im- 
proper policy or art; and the calamities of her condi- 
tion were a still more secure pledge of her compliance. 
Elizabeth, on hearing their report, affected to be 
highly pleased with her sister, and sent a message to 
the earl of Lenox, instructing him in the conditions 
which had been submitted to Mary; and desiring him 
to despatch commissioners into England to deliberate on 
the treaty, and to consult his interest and that of his 
faction. Nor did Mary neglect to transmit to her 
friends in Scotland the proposed terms of agreement ; 
and the bishop of Ross, who had assisted her in the 
conferences with Sir William Cecil and Sir Walter 
Mildmay, conveyed intimations of them to the pope, 
the king of France, and the duke of Alva; besought 
their advice, and informed these princes, that unless an 

5A effectual 
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‘Scotland. effectual relief could be expected from their favour, 
~ the necessities of her condition would compcl her to 
subscribe to the hard and humiliating dictates of the 
798 queen of England. a 
The insin- " - But while Mary and her friends were indulging the 
gees, hope of a termination to her troubles, Elizabeth was 
"secretly giving comfort to her adversaries, and encou- 
raging them to throw obstacles in the way of the trea- 
ty. Sir William Cecil wrote to the regent, express- 
ing his disapprobation of the negociations at Chats- 
worth ; desiring him not to be apprehensive of the 
boastings of the-adherents of the quecn of Scots; and 
advising him to make choice of commissioners, in the 
name of tke king, on whose constancy and fortitude he 
could rely, and whom no address could allurc from his 
interest, or from the common cause in which he and 
his friends were embarked. The earl of Snssex also sent 
him despatches, in which he admonished him to turn his 
anxious attention to the approaching negociation, and 
to insist on secure stipulations for the preservation of 
the. prince, for his own safety, and for a general indem- 
nity to the nobles and their adherents, whose party he 
had espoused. In every event, he represcnted it as pro- 
per for him to pay the greatest respect to Elizabeth ; 
and, if no treaty should be concluded, he advised him 
to be prepared for reducing the friends of Mary to o- 
‘bedience, and for defending himself against invasions 
from abroad. By these artifices, the regent and his 
faction were inclined to intimate to Elizabeth their 
warm dissatisfaction with the terms of agrecment which 
she had proposed to Mary; and Pitcairn abbot of Dun- 
fermline, who had been appointed sccretary of state in 
the room of Maitland of Lethington, was deputed to 
her on this business. He exclaimed against the treaty 
as wild and impolitic ; and contended, that no stipula- 
tions could bind Mary, whose rcligion taught her to 
‘keep no faith with heretics; that her claims to the 
English crown, .and her resentment against the queen of 
England, as well as her own subjects, would immedia- 
ately on her restoration, involve the two kingdoms in. 
‘blood ; and that no peace or quict could be expected 
-or enjoycd, but by adhering to the salutary maxim of 
detaming her in close captivity. Elizabeth did not 
discourage these inclement sentiments ; and Pitcairn 
was assured by her, that from her natural love to the 
king, and her regard to the nobles who upheld his au- 
thority, she would faithfully provide for their security ; 
and that if justice should appear on their side, she 
would even strenuously maintain their quarrel and their 
n99 Consequence. 7 
Wary’s Mary had been carried to Shefficld, and was rcco- 
commis- -vering from a feverish indisposition. To this place the 
sioners bishop of Galloway and the lord Levingston, who had 
nl of Deen selected by her friends to be her acting deputies 
Elizabeth, 19 England, repaired in order to impart to her the 
‘state of affairs in Scotland,:and to reccive her com- 
mands. Aftcr repeated conferenccs on the subject of 
the approaching treaty, she gave them her commission 
and instructions, and joining them to the bishop of Ross, 
sent them to Elizabeth. They requested an audience of 
this princess, and were admitted to it at Hampton- 
court. Having presented their-credentials, they inform- 
ed her, that they were ready to conclude a treaty of 
concord and agreement, on principles the most exten- 
tive and liberal; and, representing to her the impove- 
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‘in plotting their overthrow ; ‘and the duke of Alva felt 


consider Mary as unworthy to reign, and asserted the 


rished and tumultuous state of their country, they beg- Scotlana 

ged her to procced’ in the business with expedition.“ 

The orders, they said, which they had received, and 

their own inclinations, disposed them to follow her ad- 

vice and counsel in all points which were honourable 

and consistent with reason; and as her protection was 

the only refuge of the adversarics of their queen, they 

took the liberty of observing, that it was completely in 

her power to put a period to all disturbances and ani- 

mosity, and to accomplish an accord, which would not 

only confer on her the highest reputation, but be of 

the most signal utility to the two kingdoms.  Eliza- 

beth declared, that it would please and flatter her in 

no common degrce to advance in the negociation ; and 

that it was painful to her that the regent, by his delay 

in sending commissioncrs, should discover any aversion 

This answer was dcemed very favourable by 

the bishop of Ross and his associates ; and they ob- 

taincd her authority to despatch a messenger to the 

regent to hasten his operations. 800 
In the mean time, Mary received despatches from the The Ca- 

pope, the king of France, and the duke of Alva; and tholicpow- 

they concurred in recommending it to her to accept “_— 

of the articles of accommodation which were offered by scale! an 

Elizabeth. The Turks were giving employment to thethe accom- 

pope and the king of Spain; Charles 1X. already en- modation. 

feebled by the obstinate valour of the Huguenots, was 

busy in deceiving them with appearances of peace, and 


himself insecure in his government of the Netherlands. 

But while they strongly advised Mary to conclude 

an agrcement with the queen of England, they were 

yet lavish to her of their expressions of a constant a- 

mity ; and if the treaty should miscarry, they promis- 

ed to make the most strenuous cxertions in her behalf, 

and to assist her adherents with money, ammunition, 

and troops. sol 
The earl of Morton, the abbot of Dunfermline, and The regent 

Mr Jamcs Macgill, had been appointed by the regent and his 

and his faction to be their commissioners in the name of fction at 


. : . tempt to 
the king; and at length their arrival was announced sitify the 
. 


to Ehzabeth. Conforming to the spirit of their party, deposition 
the earl of Morton and his colleagues took an early op- of Mary. 

portunity of justifying to her the deposition of the queen 
of Scots, and by this means to interrupt the progress of 
the treaty. In an cleborate memorial, they affected to 


constitutional power of the people to curb her ambi- 
tion, and to degrade her from royalty. They endea- 


voured to intrench themselves within the authority of 


laws, civil, canon, and municipal ; and they recited opi- 
nions to her prejudice by many pious divines. But 
though the gencral position, that the people have a title 
to resist the domination of the sovereign is clear and un- 
dubitable ; yet their application of it to the queen of . 
Scots was improper. To speak of her tyranny, and her | 
violation of the rights of her people, was cven a wanton 
mockery of truth and justice; for instead of having as- 
sumed an illegal cxorbitancy of power, she had suffered 
in her own person and rights, and had been treated by 
her subjects with the most cruel and tyrannical insolence. 


Elizabeth, who was unwilling and afraid to enter again 
into the conduct of Mary, who was fully sensible of the 


insolence of her adversaries, and who did not approve of if 
any maxims that pressed against the majesty of princes, 
reccived 
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understood that a foundation is sought to break off the Scotland. 


Scotland. received their memorial with surprise and indignation. 
——y—— She perceived not, she told them, any reason that could 
vindicate the severity which had been shown to the 
queen of Scots by her enemies; and advised them to 
consider, that in the present negociation it was their 
proper business to consult the security of the king and 
goq.~Cté«éf=«s their party. 
Elizabeth's On the part of Elizabeth, the commissioners were tlie 
commis- —]ord-keeper Bacon, the earls of Sussex and Leicester, the 
sionersbold 14+ Clynton, the lord chamberlain, Sir William Cecil, 


conferences ——— ’ ‘ 
with those Who about this time was created Lord Burleigh, Sir 


of the Francis Knollys, Sir James Croft, Sir Water Mildmay, 
_— of andSir Thomas Smith. The deputies of Mary were in- 
b 


vited to meet the English commissioners in the house of 
tlie lord kceper; and after he had stated the general pur- 
poses of the treaty, he intimated to them, that there were 
two points which required a particular discussion. A 
proper security, he said, ought to be given by the queen 
of Scots for her due performance of the stipulations of 
the agreement with Elizabeth ; and it was expedient to 
concert the mode of the pardon and indemnity which 
‘she was to extend to the subjects of Scotland who had 
‘offended her. A's an assurance of the accommoda- 
‘tion with his mistress, he demanded that the duke of 
Chatelherault, the earls of Huntly and Argyle, the 
lords Hume and Herries, with another person of high 
rank, should be surrendered to her, and remainin Eng- 
land for three years; that the castles of Dumbarton and 
Hume should be in her possession during the same pe- 
‘riod; and as to the article concerning the delivery of 
‘the prince into her custody, he observed, that it should 
‘be required from the regent, the queen of Scots not 
having the power of its performance. The deputies of 
Mary, surprised with this language, entreated the Eng- 
‘lish delegates to reflect, that their queen, if deprived 
“of the most faithful of her nobles, and of her strongest 
‘forts, could have little desire or ambition to return to 
“her own kingdom ; for she would thus be unable to pro- 
tect herself against the turbulence of her subjects, and 
be a sovereign without friends, and without strength. 
They were inclined, they said, to put their commission 
and powers to the fullest stretch, in order to gratify Eli- 
-zabeth ; and they would agree, that two earls and two 
barons should be surrendered for two years, as hostages 
of the fidelity of their sovereign ; under the restriction, 
that they might be exchanged every six months for per- 
sons of an equal condition, if they should be desirous of 
returning to their own country. As to the giving up of 
‘any forts or castles, they would not agree to it, because 
among the other inconveniences of this measure, simi- 
Jar claims might be made by the king of France, by the 
spirit of the treaty of Edinburgh, which stipulated, that 
no Frencli or English troops should be admitted into 
Scotland. The lord-keeper Bacon, resuming his dis- 
course, told them, that the whole realm of Scotland, its 
prince, nobles, and castles, were an inadequate pledge 
to the queen of England; and that, if his advice should 
be followed, the queen of Scots would not obtain her li- 
-berty on any kind of security which could be granted 
by the Scottish nation. In all public treaties, said the 
delegates of Mary, no further assurance can be requir- 
ed; from a sovereign than what consists with his safety ; 
*and when exactions are pressed from a contracting par- 
ty in a league which are ruinous and impossible, it is 


‘surrender to Elizabeth the person of their king. 


‘be an unworthy and most frivolous subterfuge. 


negociation. 
fering in a body, declared on their honour, that it was 


‘the meaning of Elizabeth to agree to the restoration of 


the queen of Scots to her crown and realm on receiving 
sufficient assurances for the articles of the accommoda- 
tion; that the security offered for her acceptance should 


‘be submitted to her deliberation ; and that they would 
immediately proceed to confer with the deputies from 


the king of Scots. 
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The English commissioners, now inter- —~~vr™ 
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‘The English commissioners were not unacquainted and with 
with the sentiments of the earl of Morton and his col- the king’s 
leagues ; and it was from this quarter that they expe ct-deputies. 


ed a resolute and definitive interruption to the treaty. 
Nor did these delegatesdisappoint the expectations con- 
ceived of them. After affecting to take a comprehen- 
sive view of the articles under debate, they declared, 
that their commission gave them authority to treat about 


the amity of the two kingdoms, and the maintenance. 


of the true religion; but that it conferred on them 
no power to receive their queen into Scotland, or to 
They 
therefore begged not to be urged to accede to a league 
which, at some future period, might expose them to a 
charge of high treason. 
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This singular declaration was considered to be solid gy;,,heth 
and weighty by the English commissioners ; and, in aobstructs 


deputies of Mary. The bishop of Ross and his asso- 


‘ciates were disgusted with this formal impertinence. 


They did not hesitate to pronounce the plea of an in- 
sufficient commission from the king to his delegates to 


authors, they said, of the deposition of their sovereign 
did not need any authority but their own to set her at 


liberty; the prince was not yet five years of age, and 


could give them no instructions; and the regent was 
wholly dependent on the will and pleasure of the 
queen of England. It was represented in return by the 
English delegates, that the commission of King James 
to his deputies, having been perused by Elizabeth, was 
accounted by her to be insufficient ; and that it was 
her opinion, that the earl of Morton should return to 
Scotland to hold a parliament for obtaining new powers. 
The bishop of Ross exclaimed, that the queen of Scots 
had been amused with deceitful promises, that the pru- 
dence of Elizabeth had been corrupted by partial coun- 
sels, and that the allegations and. pretences held out for 
interrupting the negociation were affected and unreal. 
The instructions, he said, from his sovereign to her com- 
missioners, were to negociate and to conclude, and not 
to trifle; and they would not by any means consent to 
protract, by artificial delays, a treaty which the queen 
of England, if her intentions were sincere and right, 
could immediately terminate on reasonable and honour- 
able terms. His speech and his demeanour he ac- 
knowledged to be free and open; and he besought 
them to excuse him, since, having been made an instru- 
ment to abuse his mistress with false hopes, he could 
not but resent the indignity, and express what he knew 
and what he felt. The English deputies, addressing 


him and his colleagues, observed, that as the friends 


of Mary, and those of the king her son, could not 


-come to an agreement, and as their queen was re- 


F . , fused 


The: 


new conference, it was communicated by them to the the treaty. 
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Scotland. fused the assurance she expected, they held their com- 
“———/ mission to be at an end, and were no longer at liberty 

205 to ncgociate. 

The agitat- The insincerity of Elizabeth, and the failure of the 
ed condi- league or agreement, filled Mary with resentment and 
ae ae i Her animosities, and those of Elizabeth 
Ywo queens. complaints. i sil ; , 

were increased. She was in haste to communicate to 
her allies thc unworthy treatment she liad received; and 
she sent her commands to her adherents in Scotland to 
rise in arms, to repose no trust in truces which were 
-prejudical and treacherous, and to employ all their re- 
sources and strength in the humiliation of the regent and 
his faction. Elizabeth, who by this time apprehended 
no enterprise or danger from Charles IX. or the duke of 
Alva, resolved, on the other hand, to give a strong and 
effectual support to James’s friends, and to dismnite by 
stratagem, and oppress by power, the partisans of the 
Scottish princess. The zeal of the bishop of Ross having 
raised her anger, she commanded him to depart from 
London ; and Mary, in contempt of her mandate, or- 
dered him to remain there under the privilege of her 
ambassador. The high and unbroken spirit of the Scot- 
tish queen, in the midst of her misfortunes, never once 
awakened the generous admiration of Elizabeth. While 
it uniformly inflamed her rage, it seems also to have ex- 
cited her terror. With a pusillanimous meanness, she 
sent a despatch to the earl of Shrewsbury, instructing 
him to keep his charge in the closest confinement, and 
tobe incessantly on his guard toprevent her escape. He 
obeyed, and regretted her severity. The expense, reti- 
nue, and domestics, of the queen of Scots, were dimi- 
nished and reduced, and every probable means by which 
she might endeavour to obtain her liberty were removed 
from her. The rigours, however, that invaded her per- 
son could not reach her mind; and she pitied the tyrant 
that could add contumely to oppression, and deny her 
even the comforts of a prison. 

All this time Scotland was involved in the miseries 
of civil war. The friends of Mary were everywhere pu- 
nished with fincs and forfeiture. Private families took 
the opportunity of the public confusion to revenge their 
quarrels against each other. Individuals of every de- 
nonination ranged themselves on the side either of the 
regent or of the queen, and took a share in the hostilities 
oftheir country. lathers divided against sons, and sons 
against their fathers. Acts of outrage and violence were 
committed in every quarter, while,amidst the general con- 

80 fusion, religion was made the pretencc by both parties. 
The regent In the mean time, though many encounters took 
taken pri- place between the two factions, yet neither party seems 
mnt and to have been conducted by Icaders of any skill in mili- 

Rati tary affairs. This year, in one of thesc skirmishes, the 
regent himself was taken prisoner by a party of the 
queen’s faction, and put to death. But this event madc 
little alteration in the ‘affairs of the nation. The earl 
of Mar, another of the qucen’s encmies, was chosen to 
the regency ; but though he proposed to act against her 
party with rigour, he was bafiled before Edinburgh 
castle, which was still held by her friends; and some 
bloody skirmishes were fought in thenorth, where vic- 
tory declared in favour of the queen. These advan- 
tages, however, were more than compensated to the 
other party by the following event. 

While the negociations with Elizabeth for Mary’s 
éestoration were depending, the scheme of a conspi- 
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racy for her deliverance was communicated to-her by Scotland. 
Robert Ridolphia Florentine, who lived in London for —~v—~ 
many years as amerchant, and who was secretly an agent Norfolk’s 
for the court of Rome. But to his letters, while the conspiracy 
fate of the treaty was uncertain, she returned noreply. * ~ 
Its miscarriage, through the duplicity of Elizabeth, re- 
called them forcibly to her attention, and stimulated her 
to seek the accomplishment of her liberty by measures 
bolder and more arduous than any which she had hi- 
therto employed. She drew up in cipher an ample dis- 
course of his communications and of her situation, and 
despatched it to the bishop of Ross, togcther with letters 
for the duke of Norfolk. Her instructions to this eccle- 
siastic were to convey the discourse and letters expediti- 
ously to Norfolk, and to concert an interview between 
that nobleman and Ridolphi. The confidential servants 
by whom the duke acted with the bishop of Ross were 
Bannister and Barker; and having received from them 
the discourse and the letters, they were deciphered by 
Hickford his secretary. Having considered them ma- 
turely, he delivered them to Hickford, with orders to 
commit them to the flames. His orders, however, were 
disobeyed; and Hickford deposited them, with other pa- 
pers of consequence, under the mats of the duke’s bed- 
chamber. The contents of the discourse and the let- 
ters awakening the hope and ambition of Norfolk, he 
was impatient to see Ridolphi; and the bishop of Ross 
soon brought them together. Ridolpli, whose ability 
was excited by motives of religion and interest, exert- 
ed all his eloquence and address to engage the duke to 
put himself at the head of a rebellion against his sove- 
reign. He represented to him, that there could not be 
a season more proper than the present for achieving the 
overthrow of Elizabeth. Many persons who had en- 
joyed authority and credit under her predecessors were 
much disgusted ; the Catholics were numerous and in- 
censed ; the younger sons of the gentry were languish- 
ing In poverty and inaction in every quarter of the king- 
dom; and there were multitudes disposed toinsurrection 
from restlessness, the love of change, and the ardour of 
enterprise. He insinuated that his rank, popularity, and 
fortune, enabled him to take thc command of such: per- 
sons with infinite advantage. He insisted on his im- 
prisonment and the outrages he had sustaincd from Eli- 

zabeth; represented the contcmpt to which he would 

expose himself by a tame submission to these wrongs ; 

extolled the propriety with which he might give way to 

his indignation and revenge ; and pointed out the glory 

he might purchase by the humiliation of the enemies, | 
and by the full accomplishment of his marraige with the | 
queen of Scots. To give strength and confirmation to | 
these topics he produced a long list of the names of no- . 
blemen and gentlemen with whom he had practised, 


and whom he affirmed to be ready to hazard their lives 
and riches for a revolution in the state, if the duke 
would entcr into it with cordiality. To fix decisively 
the duke, he now opencd to him the expectations with 
which he might flatter himself from abroad. The pope, 
he assured him, had already provided 100,000 crowns 
for the enterprise; and if Popery should be advanccd in 
England, he would cheerfully defray the wholc charges 
of the war. The king of Spain would supply 4000 
horse and 6000 foot, which might be landed at Harwich. 
Charles IX. was devotedly attached to the queen of 
Scots, notwithstanding the treaty which had been _ 

ex 
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Scotland. ed into with Elizabeth for her marriage with his brother _livered to the bishop of Ross. An order was granted Scotland. 
for taking the bishop into custody. Having been a-“——~v——7 


iy the duke of Anjou: and when he should discover that, 


on the part of the English princess, this matrimonial 
scheme was no better than a device or a mockery, he 
would renounce the appearance of friendship which he 
had assumed, and return to his natural sentiments, of 


ware, however, of his perilous situation, his house was 
searched in vain for treasonable papers; and he thought 
to screen himself from answering any interrogatories 
under the sanctity of his character as the ambassador 


disdain and hatred, with reboubled violence. In fine, 
he urged, that while he might depend on the assistance 
and arms of the greatest princes of Christendom, he 
would entitle himself to the admiration of all of them 
by his magnanimous efforts and generous gallantry in 
09 the cause of a queen so beautiful and so unfortunate. 


of an independent princess. 810 
An unexpected incident excited, in the mean time, The duke’e 
new suspicions and alarms. Mary being desirous offriends and 
transmitting 2000 crowns to the lord Herries to ny epee 
vance her interests in Scotland, the duke of Norfolk®"* © 


i 2 . : dence a- 
undertook to convey it to him with safety. He intrust-gainst him. 


liscovered Lhe duke of Norfolk, allured by appearances so 
yy the mi- plausible and flattering, did not scruple to forget the 
uisters of duties of a subject, and the submissive obligation in 
Elizabeth. hich he had bound himself to Elizabeth never more to 
interfere in the affairs of the Scottish princess. Ri- 
dolphi, in this forward state of the business, advised 
him to address letters to the pope, the king of Spain, 
and the duke of Alva, expressive of his concurrence in 
the design, and exciting their activity and resolution. 
He even produced despatches framed for this pur- 
pose ; and while he entreated the duke to subscribe 
them, he offered to carry them himself to Flanders, 
Rome, and. Spain. The duke of Norfolk, who was 
ambitious and timid, disposed to treason, and unfit for 
it, hesitated whether he should subscribe the letters ; 
and at length refused to procced to that extremity. He 
yet allowed the bishop of Ross, and Barker his servant, 
to go to the Spanish ambassador to express his approba- 
tion of the measures of Ridolphi, to acknowledge that 
the letters were according to his mind, and to empower 
this statesman to certify their authenticity to his court. 
Ridolphi, full of hopes, set out to execute his commis- 
sion, He passed first to the duke of Alva, to whom he 


engaged, and with whom he held many conferences. 
servant of the queen of Scots; and Itidolphi, after dis- 


him with letters to her, to the duke of Norfolk, the 
Spanish ambassador, and the bishop of Ross. When this 
messenger reached Calais, a letter was delivered to him 
from the bishop of Ross, desiring him. to leave his des- 
patches witli the governor of that place. From inexpe- 
rience and vanity he neglectcd this notice; and being 
searched at Dover, his letters, books, and clothes, were 
seized, and he himself sent to London, and imprisoned 
in the Marshalsea. The bishop of Ross, full of apprehen- 
sions, applied to Lord Cobham, the warden of the cinque 
ports, who was friendly to the duke of Norfolk ; and 
obtaining by his means the packet of despatches from 
Ridolphi, he substituted another in its place, which 
contained letters of no danger or usefulness. He had 
also the dexterity to convey intelligence of this trick 
to Bailly, and to admonish him to preserve a profound 
silence, and not to be afraid. This simple and un- 
practised agent had, however, excited suspicions by the 
symptoms of terror he had exhibited on being taken, 
and by exclaiming, that the despatches he brought 
| would involve his own destruction and that of others. 
At his first examination he confessed nothing ; but be- 


communicated the transactions in which he had been: 
There was at this time at Brussels Charles Bailly, a- 


closing to him his proceedings with Alva, entrusted’ 


“were communicated to him. 


ed it to the charge of his confidants Hickford and 
Barker, who putting it into a bag with despatches from 
their master to Lord Herries, ordered a servant called 
Brown to carry it to Bannister ; who, being at this time 
on the border could forward it to Scotland. Brown, 
suspicious or corrupted, instead of proceeding on his 
errand, carried the bag and its contents to Sir William 
Cecil, now Lord Burleigh. The privy-council, deeming 
it treason to send money out of the realm for the 
use of the friends of Mary, whom they affected to con- 


sider as enemies, ordered Hickford and Barker to be- 


apprehended. The rack extorted from them whatever 
they knew to the prejudice of their master. Hickford 
gave intelligence of the fatal discourse and the letters 
from Mary, which he had preserved in opposition to 
the orders given to him. All the proceedings between 
the queen of Scots, the duke of Norfolk, the bishop 
of Ross, and Ridolphi, were brought to light. A 
guard was placed on the house of the duke of Nor- 
folk, in order to prevent his escape. Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Henry Nevil, and Dr Wil- 
son, were- commissioned to examine him; and being 
impressed withthe belief that the discourse and the let- 
ters had: been destroyed, he positively denied that he 
had any concern: in the affairs of the queen of Scots, 
or any knowledge: of them whatever. He was com- 


mitted to the Tower a close prisoner. Bannister by this: 
time was taken; and he confirmed the relations of Hick=. 
In the course of their discoveries, 
thereappeared reasons of suspicion against many persons: 
The earls of Arundel and: 


ford and Barker. 


of rank and distinction. 
Southampton, the lord Cobham, Mr Thomas Cobham 
lis brother, Sir Thomas Stanley, Sir Henry Percy, and 
other gentlemen who were friendly to the queen of 
Scots and the duke of Norfolk, were ordered to be 
lodged in different prisons ; and*the rack, and the ex- 


pectation of a pardon, drew from them the fullest con-- 


fessions. The duke was altogether unable to defend 
himself. The concurring testimonies of his friends and 
servants, with the discourse and the letters, which he 
fondly imagined had been committed to the flames, 
He was overwhelmed 
with amazement: and distress; and exclaimed, that he 
had been betrayed and undone. 
knowledgments of his guilt, and had no foundation of 
hope but in the mercy of his sovereign. 

By the confession of the duke himself, and from ail 
the inquiries which had been made by the ministers of 
Elizabeth, it appeared obvious beyond a doubt, that 
the bishop of Ross had been the principal contriver o 


He made ample ac- 


811 


¢ Dangerous 


. . : and per- 
the conspiracy. Ridolphi had acted under his direc- dating 


tion, and he had excited the duke of Norfolk. He had condition 
even proceeded to the extremity of advising that noble- e aeioe 
man 


ing sent to the Tower, and put on the rack, he re- 
vealed his conversations with Ridolphi, and declared, 


that the despatches which he had brought had been de- 
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Scotland. man to put himself at the head of a select band of ad- 
“——-v-™ herents, and to seize boldly the person of Elizabeth, 


In his examinations he was treated with great rigour 
and insult. But he made an able defenee, and peremp- 
torily refused to make any answer to interrogatories, 
The counsellors of Elizabeth were disturbed with his 
obstinacy; and having eertified- him, that the raek 
would soon render.him more pliant, lie was ordered. in- 
to elose confinement in a dark apartment of the Tower. 
When he had remained a few days in this melan- 
choly situation, four privy-counsellors, the lord-ad- 
miral, the lord Burleigh, Sir Franeis Knollys, and 
Sir Thomas Smitli, went to the Tower, and caused 
him to be brought to them to the lieutenant’s lodging. 
After having assured him that he was charged by all 
the prisoners as the principal contriver of the eonspi- 
racy, they insisted, in the name of their sovereign, that 
he should explain fully the part he lad aeted. The 
confessions of the duke of Norfolk and his servants, ef 
the lord Lumley, Sir Thomas Stanley, and other gen- 
tlemen, with the diseourse and despatehes of the queen 


of Scots, were set before him. They now protested. 


on their honour, that if he would make a free and open 
deelaration of his proeeedings, it should be employed 
neither agaiast himself, nor against any other person ; 
but that if he should continue to be resolute in refusing 
to give this satisfaction to their queen, wlio was anxious 
to seareh the matter to the bottom, they were instrucet- 
ed to let him know, that she would absolutely consider 
him asa private person, and order him to be tried and 


-exeeuted as a traitor. In this extremity he accepted 


the eonditions held out to him, and disclosed minutely 
all the transactions of the prineipal parties in the con- 


spiraey. But while he deseribed the offences of his mis-. 


tress, the duke of Norfolk, and himself, he could not 
avoid to lessen their blame by apologies. It was natu- 
ral, he said, for the queen of Scots to exert the most 
strenuous endeavours in her power to recover her free- 
dom and crown ; and the methods she adopted to obtain. 
her purposes ought to be eonsidered in eonnexion with 
the arts of Elizabeth, who pertinaciously denied her ae- 
cess to her presence, who kept her a elose prisoner in 
contempt of all the principles of humanity and justiee, 
and who ailerded an open and powerful assistance to her 
enemies. ‘The duke of Norfolk he was earnest to ex- 
cuse on the feundation of the advanees which had been 
made towards his marriage with the queen of Seots. 
Their plighted love, and their engagements, did not 
allow him to forsake her. As for himself, he was her. 
ambassador and her servant ; and being highly indebted 
to her generosity and kindness, he could not abandon 
her in eaptivity and distress without incurring the guilt 
of the most sinful treaehery and ingratitude. The dar- 
ing proposal he liad made to seize the person of Eliza- 
beth was the point, he observed, whieh seemed to press 
on him the most severely ; and he intreated them to be- 
lieve, that he had moved it only with the view of trying 
the eourage of the duke of Norfolk.—The privy-coun- 
cillors of Elizabeth were now in possession of all the 
evidenee they could expeet in this important business. 


Norfolk was admonished to prepare for his trial ; and 


Bishop Lesly perceived, that though he might escape 
with his life, he would never more be permitted to re- 


side in England, and to aet there as the ambassador, 


the minister, and the friend of the queen of Scots, 
5 


The defeat of the duke of Norfolk's conspiracy was Scotland, 
a blow to Mary which she never reeovered. _ Her most ~~——= 
faithful friends were languishing in prisons on her ac- a 
, wend : Mary’s af- 
count; she had no longer the eounsels of the bishop of ¢,:,.;tuined 
Noss; and the Spanish ambassador, who had entered by the fail, 
into her concerns with an unscrupulous cordiality, had ure of Nor. 
been ordered to withdraw from England. The trial fe!k’s con- 
and eondemnation of Norfolk soon followed, and peer 
plunged her into the most ealamitous distress. 815 
The massaere of the Protestants at Paris in 1572 and by the 
proved also extremely detrimental to her. It was in- Massacre 
terpreted to be a consequenee of the eonfederacy whieh hs tae 
had been formed at Bayonne for the extermination of ~~ 
the reformed. The Protestants were everywhere trans- 
ported with rage against the Papists. Elizabeth pre- 
pared herself against an attack from the Catholie powers; 
and was haunted with the notion that they meant to im- 
vade her kingdom, and to give it to the queen of Seots, 
Her ambassador at Paris, Sir ’'rancis Walsingham, aug- 
mented her appreliensious and terror. He eompared 
her weakness with the strength of her enemies, and as- 
sured her that if they should possess themselves of Seot- a 34 
land, she would soon eease to be aqueen. Te repre- Walsing, 
sented Mary as the great cause of the perils that threat- ham coun. 
ened her personal safety and the tranquillity of her - Ei 
kingdom ; and as violent diseases required violent reme- Mary i 
dies, he serupled not to counsel her to unite Seotland death. 
to her dominions, and to put to death a rival whose 
life was ineonsistent with her seeurity. The more bi- 
gotted Protestants of Seotland differed not very widely 
in their sentiments from Sir Franeis Walsingham ; 
while such of them as were more moderate were still. 
more attaehed to their religion than to Mary; and a-. 
midst the indignation and horror into whieh the sub- 
jeets of Scotland were thrown by the sanguinary out- 
rages of Charles IX. and Catharine de Medicis, they 
surveyed the sufferings of their sovereign with a dimi- 
nished sympathy. S18 
_ This year the regent, finding himself beset with dif- The re- 
fieulties whieh he could not overcome, and the affairs gent dies, 
of the nation involved in confusion from whieh he could 2775 . 
not extricate them, died of melancholy, and was suc- yjorton. 
ceeded by the earl of Morton. 
During the regency of the earl of Mar, a remark- 
able innovation took plaee in the chureh, whieh de-. 
serves to be particularly explained, being no less than 
the introduction of Episcopaey instead of the Presbyte- —gi¢ 
rian form of worship, While the earl of Lenox was Episcopacy 
regent, the archbishop of St Andrew’s was put.to death, introduced 
beeause he was strongly suspected of having hada CORR a << 
cern in the death of the earl of Murray; after which the a 
earl of Morton proeured a grant of the temporalities 
of that see. Out of these he allotted a stipend to Mr 
John Douglas, a Protestant clergyman, who assumed. 
the title of archbishop. This violence exeited censure 
and murmurs. In the language of the times, it was 
pronouneed to be aprofanation of the kirk, and a high 
contempt of God ; and it underwent the serutiny of the 
ministry in applications and complaints to the regent. 
The matter was doubtless of too much importanee to be 
overlooked ; anda commission of privy-couneillors and 
clergymen was appointed in the name of the king to in- 
quire into it, and to reform and iniprove the poliey of 
the chureh, This commission, on the part of the privy- 
council, consisted of the earl of Morton, the lord Ruth- 
ven, 
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Sottan’ von, Robert abbot of Dunfermline, Mr James Macgill, 
—v— Sir John Ballenden, and Colin Campbell of Glenorchie; 


and on the part of the church there were. named John 
Erskine of Dan, and Mr John Winram, Mr Hay, Mr 
Lindsay, Mr Pont, and MrJohn Craig. The consulta- 
tions and debates were long; and the influence and ma- 
nagement of the earl of Morton directed their determi- 
nations, It was resolved, that till the majority of the 
king, or till the wisdom of the three estates should be 
consulted, the tities of archbishop and bishop should 
continue as in the times which preceded the reforma- 
tion; and that a chapter of learned ministers should be 
aunexed to every metropolitan or cathedral seat. It 
wis determined that the scos, as they became vacant, 
should be given to those of the Protestant ministry who 
were most eminent for their qualifications; that the 

vchbishops and bishops should exercise no higher juris- 
diction than what was permitted to superintendants; and 
that they should be subject to the controul of the genc- 
ra! assemblies of the church. It was agreed, that all 
anbots, priors, and other inferior prelates presented to 
benefices, should be examined by the bishop or superin- 
tendant of the diocese or precinct where the preferment 
was sitnated; and that their fitness to represent the 
church in parliament should be duly inquired into. It 
was judged that the king and the regent should recom- 
mend qualified persons to vacant bishoprics, and that 
the elections of them should be madc by the chapters of 
the respective cathedrals. It was ordered that all be- 
nefices with cure under prelacies should be disposed of 
only to officiating ministers; that every minister should 
receive ordination from the bishop of the diocese, or 
the superintendant of the province; and that the bi- 
shops and superintendants, on the ordination of mini- 
sters, should exact an oath from them to recognise the 
authority of the king, and to pay canonical obedience 
to their erdinary in all things that were lawful. 

By these artful regulations the carl of Morton did 
not mean solely to consult his own rapacity or that of 
tlie nobles. The exaltation of the Protestant church 
to be one of the three estates was a consequence of 
them ; and the clergy being the strenuons enemies of 
Mary, he might by their means secure a decided intlu- 
encein parliament. Thi earl of Mar, as regent, giving 
his sanction to the proceedings of the commission, they 
were carried into effect. The dclusive expectation of 
wealth, which this revival of Episcopacy held out to 
the ministry, was flattering to them; and they bore with 
tolerable paticnce this severe blow that was struck a- 
vainst the religious policy of Geneva. Mr John Dou- 
vlas was desired to give a specimen of his gifts in 
preaching ; and his election tock effect, notwithstanding 
the opposition that was made to it by John Knox and 
other ecclesiastics, who stood up for the rules and forms 
which had been established at the reformation. He was 
inaugurated in his office by the bishop of Caithness, Mr 
John Spotswood superintendant of Lothian, and Mr Da- 
vid Lindsay, who, violating the book of discipline, com- 
municated to him his character and admission by the 
imposition of hands. This was a singular triumph to 
Episcopacy ; and the exaltation of Douglas included 
other peculiarities remarkable and offensive. He denied 
that he had made any simoniacal agreement with the 
earl of Morton; yet it was known that the revenues of 
the archbishopric were almost wholly engrossed by that 
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He had promised to resign, upon his in- Scotland. 


stalment, the office of rector which he held in the uni- “"v—" 


versity of St Andrew's: yet he refused to execute this 
engagement. He was in a very advanced age ; and 
his mental qualifications, which had never been emi- 
nent, were in a state of decay. 

A general assembly, which was held at St Andrew’s, 
considering the high moment of the new regulations 
introduced into the church, appointed commnissioncrs to 
go to Jolin Knox, who was at this tine indisposed, and 
to consult with him deliberately in his house, whether 
they were agreeable to the word of God. But from the 
arts of the nobles, or fromthe sickness of Knox, it hap- 
pened that this conference was not carried into effect. 
In a gencral assembly, however, which met at Perth, 
the new polity was reported and examined. The uames 
of archbishop, dean, archdeacon, chancellor, and chap- 
ter, were excepted against as Popish distinctions, and 
as slanderous to the ears of pious Christians. A wish 
was expressed that they might be exchanged for titles 
less profane and superstitious ; and an unanimous pro- 
testation was made, that the new polity was merely a 
temporary expedient, and should only continue till a 
more perfect order should be obtained from the king, 
the regent, and the nobility. This tolerating resolution 
left the new polity in its full force ; and a colourable 
foundation was now established for the laity to partake 
in the profits of bishoprics. The simoniacal paction of 
Morton and Douglas was not long a matter of singula- 
rity. Mr James Boyd was appointed to the archbishop- 
tic of Glasgow, Mr James Paton to the bishopric of 
Dunkeld, and Mr Andrew Graham to the sce of Dum- 
blain; and these compromising ecclesiastics, on being 
allowed competencies to themselves, gratified their no- 
ble friends with the greatest proportion of their reve- 
nues. The virtue of the common people approved not 
this spirit of traffic ; and the bishops of the new polity 
were treated openly with reproach or with ridicule. 
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The year 1572 is also remarkable for the death of Death of 


John Knox, whose mistaken zeal had contributed not a 
little to bring on the queen those misfortunes withwhich 
she was now oppressed. Neither by his death, however, 
nor by the change of the regency, could she now be 
relieved. The earl of Morton was so much devoted to 
Elizabeth, that he received particular instructions froin 
her low to govern the young king. His elevation, in- 
deed, gave the finishing stroke to the queen’s affairs. 
He employed himself with success in dividing her party 
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Elizabeth 
resolved on 


among themselves, and by his means the duke of Cha- eto 
telhcrault and the earl of Huntly were induced to for- )fary to 


sake her. : 
Mary to death; but as no crime could be alleged’a- 


gainst her in England, she thought it proper that she 
should be carried back to suffer death in her own domi- 
nions. This proposal, however, was rejected ; and the 
friends who remained true to Mary once more began to 
indulge themselves in hopes of succours from France. 


As for Elizabeth, she was bent on putting death. 
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John Knox, 


New misfortunes, however, awaited them.—The castle The castle 


of Edinburgh, which had hitherto been held for the 
queen by Kirkaldy of Grange, was obliged to surrender , 


of Edin- 
burgh ta- 
en by the 


to an English army commanded by Sir William Drury. English 
Kirkaldy was solemnlyassured by the English comman- patty. 


der of his life and liberty ; but Elizabeth violated this 
capitulation, and commanded him to be delivered up to 
the regent. A hundred of his relations offered to be- 
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Scotland. game vassals to Morton, and to pay him 3000 merks 

Ly vearly, if he would spare his life; but in vain: Kirkal- 
dy and his brother Sir James were hanged at Edinburgh. 
Maitland of Lethington, who was taken at the same 
time, was poisoned in the prison house of Leith. 

890 The jealousy of Elizabeth did not diminish with the 
Mary treat-Cecline of Mary’s cause. She now treated her with 
ed with. -more rigour than ever, and patronized Morton in all 
age ae the enormities which he committed against her friends. 
vey. Lesiy bishop of Ross had been long imprisoned in Eng- 

An, 1573.land, on account of his concern in the duke of Nor- 
folk’s conspiracy. Morton earnestly solicited the queen 

to deliver him up, and would undoubtedly have put him 

‘to death; but as he had acted in the character of am- 
bassador from Mary, this was judged impolitic, and the 

prelate was suffered to depart for France. When he 

arrived there, he endeavoured in vain to stir up tlre 
emperor, the pope, and the duke of Alva, to exert 

s21. themselves in behalf cf the queen of Scotland; and, 
Death of jn 1574, the misfortunes cf his royal mistress were far- 
la ie ther aggravated by the death of Charles IX. of France, 
duke of | and her uncle the cardinal of Lorraine. The regent, 
Lorraine. In the mean time, ruled with the most despotic sway. 
An, 1574 He twice coined base money in the name of his sove- 
reign; and after putting it into circulation the second 

time, he issued orders for its passing only for its intrin- 

sic value. ‘The duke of Chatelherault happening to 

82 die this year, the regent took every method of ruining 
Oppression all those of his name and family. He committed to 
er prison all the Haniiitons, and every person of distinc- 
Morton, tion who had fouglit for the queen at the battle of Lang- 

side, and compelled them to buy their liberty at an 
exorbitant price. He instigated Douglas of Lochleven 
to assassinate Lord Arbroath, and it was with difficulty 
that the latter escaped. the ambush that was laid: for 
him. Reid, the bishop of Orkney, having left his es- 
tate to pious and charitable uses, the regent prohibited 
the execution of the will, and took on himself the ad- 
ministration. To be rich was asufficient crime to ex- 
cite lis vengcance. He entered the warehouses of 
merchants, and confiscated their property ; and if he 
wanted a pretence to justify his conduct, the judges 

823 and lawyers were ready at his call. 
gf te In this disastrous period the clergy augmented the 
fea general confusion. Mr Andrew Melvil had lately re- 
. turned from Geneva; and the discipline of its assembly 
being considered by him as the most perfect model of 
ecclesiastical polity, le was infinitely offended with the 
introduction of Episcopacy into Scotland. His learn- 
ing was considerable, and his skill in laaguages was pro- 
found. He was fond of disputation, hot, violent, and 
pertinacious. The Scottish clergy were in.a humour 
to attend to him; and his merit was sufficient to excite 
their admiration. Instigated by his practices, John 
Drury, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, called in 
“ question, In a general assembly, the lawfulness of the 
bishops and the authority ef chapters in clecting them. 
Melvil, after commending his zeal and his motion, de- 
claimed concerning the flourishing state of the establish- 
ment of Geneya; and having recited the opinions of 
Calvin and Beza on ecclesiastical government, main- 
tained, that there should: be no office-bearers in the 
church whose titles. were not seen in the book of God. 
ie aiirmed, that the term bishop was nowhere to be 
found in it.in the sense in which it was commonly un- 
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-estate of the bishops, besides being unlawful, had 


or incomplete, they informed him, that they did not 


derstood, as Christ allewed not any superiority among Scotlami, | 
ministers. He contended that Clirist was the only lord ~~wo | 
of his church, and that the ministers of the word werc 
all equal in degree and power. He urged, that the 


grown unseemly with corruptions; and that if they 
were not removed out of the church, it would fall in- 
to decay, and endanger the iuterests of religion. His 
sentiments were received with approbation; and though 
the archbishop of Glasgow, with the bishops of Dun- 
keld, Galloway, Brechin, Dumblain, and the Isles, were 
present in this assembly, they ventured not to defend 
their vocation. It was resolved, that the name of bishop 
conferred no distinction or rank; that the office was not 
more honourable than that of the other ministers; and 
that by the word of God their functions consisted in 
preaching, in administering the sacraments, and in ex- 
ercising ecclesiastical discipline with the consent of the 
elders. The Episcopal estate, in thc mean time, was 
watched with anxious care; and the fuults and deme- 
rits of every kind, which were found in individuals, 
were charged on the order with rudeness and asperity. 
In a new assembly this subject was again canvassed. 
It was moved, whether bishops, as constituted in Scot- 
land, had any authority for their functions from the 
Scriptures? After long debates, it was thought prudent 
to avoid an explicit determination of this important 
qucstion. But a confirmation was bestowed on thie re- 
solution of the formcr assembly; and it was cstablish- 
ed as arule, that every bishop should make choice of 
a particular church within his diocese, and should ac- 
tually discharge the duties of a minister. 

The regent, disturbed with these proceedings of the 
brethren, was disposed to amuse and to deceive them. 
Tle sent a messenger to advise tllem not to infringe 
and disfigure the established forms; and to admonish 
them, that if their aversion to. Episcopacy was insur- 
mountable, it would become then to think of some 
mode of ecclesiastical government to which they could 
adhere with constancy. The assembly taking advan- 
tage of this message, made a formal intimation to hin, 
that they would diligently frame a lasting form of po- 
lity, and submit it to the privy-council. They ap- 
pointed, accordingly, a committee of the brethren 
for this purpose. The business was too agreeable to 
be neglected ; and ina short time Mr David Lindsay, 
Mr James Lawson, and Mr Robert Pont, were de- 
puted to wait on the regent with a new scheme of ec- 
clesiastical government. After reminding him, that 
he had been a notable instrument in purging the realm 
of Popery, and begging that he would consult with 
them on any of its articles which he thought improper 


account it to be a perfect work, to which nothing could 
be added, or from which nothing could be taken away ;. 
for that they would alter and improve it, as the Al- 
mighty God might farther reveal his will unto them.. 
he regent, taking from them their schedule, replicd, 
that he would appoint certain persons of the privy- 
council to confer with them. A conference was even. 
begun on the subject of their new establishment ; but 
from his arts, or from the troubles of the times, no 
advances were made in it. 894 
This year the earl of Bothwel died in Denniark ; Death of 
and in his last moments, being stung with remorse, he Bothwel. 
| confessed 
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confessed that he had been guilty of the king’s murder, 


pliees, and with the most solemn protestations deelared 
the honour and innoeence of the queen. His confession 
was transmitted to Elizabeth by the king of Denmark ; 
but was suppressed by her with an anxious soliei- 
tude. (x) 

The regent still continued his enormities, till having 
rendered himself obnoxious to the best part of the no- 
bility, he was, in 1577, compelled to resign his office 
into the hands of James VI.; but as his majesty was 
then only twelve years of age, a general eouneil of twelve 


peers was appointed to assist him in the administration. | 


Next year, however, the earl of Morton having found 
means to gain the favour of the young king, procured 
the dissolution of this eouncil ; and thus being left the 
sole adviser of the king, he hoped onee more to be rais- 
ed to his former greatness. This eould not be done, 
however, without keeping the king in a kind of eapti- 
vity, so that nobody eould have aeeess to iim but him- 
self. The king, sensible of his situation, sent a despatch 
to the earls of Argyle and Athole, intreating them to 
relieve him. An army for this purpose was soon raised ; 
and Morton’s partisans were in danger of being defeat- 
ed, had not the opposite party dreaded the vengeance 


of Elizabeth, who was resolved to support the earl of 


Morton. In consequenee of this a negociation was en- 
tered into, by which it was agreed, that the earl of Ar- 
syle, with some others, should be admitted into the 
king’s council; and that four noblemen should be cho- 
sen by eaeh party to consider of some proper metliod 
of preserving tranquillity in the nation. 

This pacifieation did not greatly diminish the power 
He soon got rid of one of his prineipal 
antagonists, the earl of Athole, by poisoning him at an 
entertainment ; after whieh he again gave a loose to 
his resentments against the house of Hamilton, whom 
he persecuted in the most crucl manner. By these 
means, however, he drew on himself a general hatred ; 
and he was supplanted in the king’s favour by the lord 
d’Aubigny, who eame from France in the year 1579, 
and was ereated earl of Lenox. The next year Mor- 
ton was suspected of an intention to deliver up the king 
to Elizabeth, and a guard was appointed to prevent 
any attempts of this kind. The queen of England 
endeavoured to support her zealous partisan ; but with- 
out effeet. He was tried, eondemned, and exeeuted, as 
being concerned in the murder of Darnley. At the 
place of exeeution, it is said that he eonfessed his guilt ; 
but of this the evidence is not quite satisfactory. It is 


the murder however certain that he acknowledged himself privy to 


the plot formed against the life of the king; and when 
one of the clergymen attending him before his exeeu- 
tion observed, that by his own confession he merited 
death in foreknowing and coneealing the murder, he re- 
plied, “‘ Ay but, Sir, had I been as innoeent as St 
Stephen, or as guilty as Judas, I must have come to the 
scaffold. Pray, what ought I to have done in this 


matter ? You knew not the king’s weakness, Sir. 


TAT 


If [ Scotland: 


had informed him of the plot against his life, he would ~~“ 


have revealed it even to his enemies and those eon- 
cerned in the design; and I would, it may be, have 
lost my own life, for endeavouring to preserve his to 
no purpose. ” 

The elevation of King James, and the total overthrow 
of Morton, produced no beneficial eonsequenees to the 
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unfortunate Mary. In the year 1581, she addressed, Mary. 
a letter to Castelnau the Freneh ambassador, in whicli An. 158¥- 


she eomplained that her body was so weak, and her. 


limbs so feeble, that she was unable to walk. Castel- 
nau therefore intreated Elizabeth to mitigate a little 
the rigours of Mary’s eonfinement ; which being refu- 
sed, the latter had thoughts of resigning her claims to 
the crown both of England and Scotland into the 
hands of her son, and even of advising hin to use every 
effort in his power to establish his claim to the English 
crown as preferable to that of Elizabeth. But being 
appreliensive of danger from this violent method, she 
again eontented herself with sending to the court of 
England ineffeetual memorials and remonstranees. Eli- 
zabeth, instead of taking compassion on her miserable 
situation, assiduously eneouraged every kind of disorder 
in the kingdom, on purpose to have the queen more 
and more in her power. 


os inane 829 
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tents finding themselves always supported, a conspiracy taken pri- 
was at last entered into, the design cf whieh was toon” 


hold James in eaptivity, and to overthrow the authority 
of Arran and Lenox, who were now the principal 
persons in the kingdom. The chief aetors in this eon- 


spiraey were the earls of Gowrie, Mar, and Glen- 


eairn, the lords Lindsay and Boyd, with the masters of 
Glammis and Oliphant. By reason of the youth and 
imbecility of the king, they easily aceomplished their 


purpose; and having got him in their power, they’ 


promised him his liberty, provided he would eommand 
Lenox to depart out of the kingdom. This was ae- 
cordingly done; but the king found himself as much a 
prisoner as before. The more effeetually to detain him 
in eustody, the rebels constrained him to issue a procla- 
mation, wherein he deelared himself to be at perfeet li- 
berty. Lenox was preparing to advanee to the king's 


relief with a considerable body of forees, when he was 


disconeerted by the king’s peremptory command to 
leave Scotland ; on whieh he retired to Dumbarton, in 
order to wait for a more favourable opportunity. The 
earl of Arran being more forward, was eommitted to 
elose custody for some time, but afterwards eonfined 
only in his louse of Kinneil. The rebels took on 
them the title of “lords for the reformation of the 


state. ” 
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The elergy, who had all this time been exceedingly which is 


averse to Episeopaey, 
the lords of the reformation. 


how gave open eountenanee to oe 
On the 13th of Octo-° ?Y Me 


: . ,clergy. 
ber 1582, they made a solemn act, by whieh the rard A) ae 


of Ruthven, as the capture of the king was called, was 
deemed a service most aceeptable to all who feared God, 
5 B2 respeeted 
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(x) Jebb, vol. 1. p. 227. 
eall the carl of Bothwell’s declaration at his death, 
dueed them the more easily to fall into this mistake. 


It has never been published. 
and aecount it to be genuine. 
The paper they give is demonstratively a forgery ; and. 


the want of the real confession of Bothwell is still a. deficieney in our history. 


Keith and other historians have preserved what they 
‘Their partiality for Mary in- 
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Scotland. yesnected the true religion, and were anxious for the 
y= preservation of the king and state; and every minister 
was commanded to declaim from his pulpit on the 
expediency of this measure, and to exhort the people 
to concur with the lords in prosecuting the full deli- 
verance of the church, and the perfect reformation of 
the commonwealth. Not satisfied with this approba- 
tion of the clergy, the conspirators got their proceed- 
ings approved by the estates of Scotland, as “‘ a good, 
a thankful, and a necessary service to the king.” At 
the same time it was enacted, that no civil cr crimi- 
nal suit of any kind should ever be instituted against 
the persons concerned in it. Soon after this, Lenox 
took lis leave of Scotland, and satied for France, where 
he dicd. | 

The unfortunate Mary was driven to despair when 
she heard that her son was taken prisoner by rebels 
who had been instigated by Ehzabeth. In this distress, 
she addressed a most spirited letter to Elizabeth, in 
which she at once asserted her own innocence, and sct 
forth the conduct of Elizabeth herself in such lan- 
guage as must have put the most impudent of her ad- 
versaries to the blush. Elizabeth could not reply, and 
therefore had recourse to her usual arts of treacherous 
negociation. New terms were proposed to Mary, who 
would gladly have submitted almost to any thing, pro- 
vided she could procure her freedom. It was propos- 
ed, as had often been done before, to associate the 
queen of Scots with her son in the government ; but 
as this was to be referred to the king, who was in the 
hands of Ehzabeth’s friends, and to the parliament, 
who were under the power of the same faction, it is 
easy to sce that no such association ever could take 
place, or indeed was ever intended. 

After the death of Lenox, the conspirators appre- 
hended no further danger, little supposing that a prince 
so young and unexperienced could deliver himself from 
captivity. This, however, in the year 1583, he effect- 
ed in the following manner. A convention of the 
estates had been summoned to meet at St Andrew’s. 
James, whom the earl of Arran, notwithstanding his 
confinement at Kinneil, had found means to instruct 
and advise, pretended a desire of visiting his grand-uncle 
the earl of March, who resided at St Andrew’s, and 
was for that purpose permitted to repair thither a few 
days before the convention. The better to deceive the 
earls of Gowrie, Angus, and Mar, who attended him, 
he took up his lodgings in an old inn, which was quite 
open and defenceless. But having expressed a desire to 
see the castle of St Andrew’s, he was admitted into it ; 
and Colonel Stuart, who commanded the castle, after 
admitting a few of his retinue, ordered the gates to be 
shut. The earls of Argyle, Marischal, Montrose, and 
Rothes, who were in concert with the king, hastened 
to make him an offer of their swords. The opposite 
faction, being unprepared for hostilities, were filled with 
consternation. Of all the conspirators, the earl of 
Gowrie alone was admitted into the king’s presence, by 
the favour of Colonel Stuart, and received his pardon. 
The earls of March, Argyle, Gowrie, Marischal, and 
Rothes, were appointed to be a council for assisting the 
king in the management of his affairs; and soon after 
this, James set out for Edinburgh. The king no soon- 
er found himself at liberty, than, by the advice of his 
privy council, he issued a proclamation of mercy to the 
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conspirators ; but they, flattering themselves with the Scotland. 
hopes of support from Elizabeth, obstinatcly refused. to —"yw=—~ 
accept of his pardon. In consequence of this, they 

were denounced rebels. Elizabeth failed not to give 

them secretly ail the encouragement she could, and the 

clergy uttered the most seditious discourses against the 

king and goverament; and while they railed against 

Popery, they themselves maintamed openly the very 
characteristic and distinguishing mark of Popery, name- 

ly, that the clerical was entirely independent of the ci- 

vil power. ett 
at last the rebels broke forth into open hostilities ; Par! of 
but by the vigilance of Arran, tie carl of Gowrie, who Gowrie 
had again begun his treasonuble practices, was com- onion 
mitted to custody ; while the rest, unable to oppose, 
the king, who appeared against them with a formidable 
arinv, were obliged to fly into I:ngland, where Eliza- 

beth, with her usual treachery, protected them. 

The earl of Gowric suffered as a traitor; but the seve- 
rity exercised against him did uot intimidate the clergy. 
They still continued their rebellious practices, until the 
king being informed that they were engaged in a cor- 
respondence with some of the fugitive lords, citations 
were given to their leaders to appear before the privy- — g-5 
council. ‘Phe clergymen, not daring to appear, fled to Proceed- 
England; and on the 20th of May 1584, the king ingsagainst 
summoned a convention of the estates, on purpose to! “ 
humble the pride of the church in an efectual manner. 
In this assembly the raid of Rutiiven was declared to 
be rebcllion, according to a declaration winch had for- 
merly been made by the king. And, as it had grown 
into a custom with the promoters of sedition and the 
eneinies of order, to decline the judgment of the king 
and the council, when called before them io answer fer 
rebellious or contumelious speeches, uttered from the 
pulpit or in public places, an ordination was made, as- 
serting that they had complete powers to judge concern- 
ing persons of every degree and function; and declar- 
ing, that every act of opposition to their jurisdiction 
should be accounted treason. It was enacted, that the 
authority of parliament, as constituted by the free votes 
of the three estates, was supreme; and that every at- 
tempt to dimmuish, alter, or infringe, its power, dignity, 
and jurisdiction, should be punished as treason. Ail 7 
jurisdictions and judgments, all assemblies and conven- 
tions, not approved of by the king and the three estates, 
were condemned as unlawful, and prohibited. It was 
ordained, that the king might appoint commissioners, 
with powers to examine into the delinquencies of ciergy- 
men, and, it proper, to deprive them of their benetices. 

It was commanded, that clergymen should not fer the 

future be admitted to the dignity of lords of the session, 

or to the administration of any judieature civil or cri-. 

minal, An ordination was made, which subjected to 

capital punishment all persons who should inquire into 

the affairs of state with a malicious curiosity, or whe 

should utter false and slanderous speeches in sermons, 

declamations, or familiar discourse, to the reproach: and 

contempt of the king, his parents, and progenitors. It 

was ordered that a guard, consisting of 40 gentlemen, 

with a yearly allowance to each of 200/. should con- — ¢s¢ 

tinually attend on the king. ‘This parliament, which Attempts 

was full of zeal for the crown, did not overlook the to SUPBIE 

history of Buchanan, which about this time was excit- ae 

ing a very general attention. It commanded, that all tory. ‘ 
persons 
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clesiastical functions, and with the sword of the word ; Sectiand 


persons who were possesscd of copies of his chroniele, 
and of his treatise on the Scottish government, should 
surrender them within 40 days, under the penalty of 
200/., in order that they might be purged of the offen- 
sive and extraordinary matters they contained. ‘This 
stroke of tyranny was furivus and ineffectual. Foreign 
nations, as well as his own countrymen, were filled with 
the highest admiration of the genius of Buchanan. It 
was bot permitted that his writings should suffer mutila- 
tion; they were multiplicd in every quarter ; and the 
severity exerciscd against them only served the more to 
excite curiosity, and to difuse his reputation. 

While the parliamentary aets, which struck against 
the importance of the church, were in egitatioa,. the 
imnisters deputed Mr David Lindsay to solieit the king 
that no statutes should pass which affected the ecclesi- 
astical establishment, without the eonsultation of the 
general asscanbly. But the earl ef Arran having in- 
formation of this commission, defeated it, by eommitting 
Mr Lindsay to prison as a spy for the diseontented 
nobles. On the pubiication, however, of these aets by 
the heralds, Mir Robert Pont minister of St Cuthbert’s, 
and one of the senators of the eourt of session, witit Wir 
Walter Balcanqual, protested formally in the name of 
the chureh, that it dissented from them, and that they 
were consequently invalid. Having made this protest- 
ation, they instantly fled, and were proclaimed traitors. 
By letters and pamphlets, which were artfully spread 
among the people, their passions were rouzed against 
the king and his couneil. The ministers of idinburgh 
took the resolution of forsaking their flocks, and retir- 
And in an apology circulated by 
their management, they anxiously endeavoured to awak- 
en commiseration and pity. They magnified the dangers 
whieh threatened them; and they held out, in vindica- 
tron of their conduct, the example of the prophets, the 
apostles, the martyrs, and of Christ himself, who all con- 
curred, they said, in opposing the ordinations of men, 
when contradictory to thc will of heaven, and in deelin- 
ing the rage of the enemies of God. The king appoint- 
ed his own chaplains and the archbishop of St Andrew’s 
to perform the ministerial functions in his eapital. The 
clergy over Scotland were commanded to subseribe a 
declaration, which imported the supremacy of the king 
ever the church, and their submission to the authority 
of the bishops. The national ferments still increased in 
violence. Many ministers refused to subseribe this de- 
claration, and were deprived of their livings. It was 
contended, that to make the king supreme over the 
ehureh was no better than to set up a new pope, and to 
commit treason against Jesus Christ. [t was urged, that 
to overthrow assemblies and presbyteries, and to give 
dominion to hishops, was not only to overset the esta- 
blished polity of the church, but to destroy religion it- 
self. For the bishops were the slaves of the court, were 
schismatical in their opinions, and depraved in their 
lives. It was affirmed that heresy, atheism, and po- 
pery, would strike a deep root, and grow into strengt 
snd the people were taught to believe, that the bishops 
would corrupt the nation into a resemblanee with them- 
selves; and that there everywhere prevailed dissimula- 
tion and blasphemy, persecution and obseenity, the pro- 
fanation of the Scriptures, and the breach of faith, co- 
vetousness, perjury, and sacrilege. It was reported 
abroad, that the ministers alone were entrusted with ec- 


and that it was most wicked and profane to imagine, 
that Jesus Christ had ever committed the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven to civil magistrates and their ser- 
vants or deputics. 

Wiitle the elergy were thus impoiently venting their 
wrath, Elizabeth, alarmed beyond measure at this sud- 
den revolution, and terrified by a confession extorted by 
the rack from one Francis Throgmorton, eoncerning » 
eombination of the Catholic princes to invade ingiand, 
began to treat with Mary ina more sinecre manner than 
usual ; but having gained over to her side the ear! of 
Arran, tlre only man of aetivity in Scotland, she re- 
solved to proceed to extremities with the queen of Scots. 
The Catholics, both at home and abroad, were inflamed 
against her with a boundless and implacable rage. There 
prevailed many rumours of plots and conspiracies against 
her kingdom and her lite. Books were published, which 
detailed her cruelties and injustiee to Mary in the most 
indignant language of reproach, and which recommend- 
ed her assassinaticn a3 a most meritorious act. The ear] 
ov Arran had explained to her the practiees of the queen. 
of Scots with her son, and had discovered the intrigues 
of the Catholic prinees to gain him to their views. 
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‘mene pomoesineet 


While her sensibiiities and fears were severely exeruciat- Intended 


ing to her, eircumstanecs happened which eonfir 
thent, und provoked her to give the fullest seope to the 
naliguity of her passions. Crichton, a Scottish Jesuit, 
passing into his own country, was taken by Netherland 
pirates ; and some papers which he had torn in pieces 
and thrown into the sea being recovered, were trans- 
nitted to England. Sir Wiliam Wade put them to- 
gether with dexterity ; and they demonstrated beyond. 
a doubt, that the invasion of England was cencerted by 
the Pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of Guise. 
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med invasion of 
England 
discovered, 


About this time, too, a remarkable letter was intercept- Remark- 


ed from Mary to Sir Francis Englefield. 
piained in it that she could have no reliance on the in- 


She com- able letter 
from Mary 


intercepted - 


tegrity of Elizabeth, and that she expeeted no happy py Elia 
issue to any treaty which might be opened for her re- beth. 


storation and liberty. She urged the advaneement of 
the ‘‘ great plet;” she intimated, that the prince her 
son was tu.veurable to the “ desienment, ” and disposed 
to be directed by her adviee; she entreated, that every 
delicacy with regard to her own state and condition 
should be laid aside without seruple ; and she assured 
him, that she would most willingly suffer perils and 
dangers, and even death itself, to give relief to the op- 
pressed eluldren of the church. These discoverics, so 
exasperating to the inguietudes and distresses of Eliza- 
beth, were followed by a deep and general econsterna- 
tion. The terror of an invasion spread itself with ra- 
pidity over Mngland ; and the Protestants, while they 
trembled for the life of their champion, were still more: 
alarmed with the dangers which threatened their reli-- 
gion. | 

In this state of perplexity and distraction, the eoun-. 
sellors of Etizabeth did not forget that they had been 
her instruments in perseeuting the queen of Scots, and: 
of the severities with whieh she had treated the Catholies. 
They were fully sensible, that her greatness and safety 
were intimately connected with their own; and they 
coneurred in indulging her fears, jealousies, and rcsent- 
ment. 
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It was resolved that Mary should perish. An Uer death 


association was formed, to which persons of every con- 'es0lved | 


dition 


on, 
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weotland. dition and degree were invited. The professed business 
omy of this association was the preservation of the life of 


‘Elizabeth, which it was affirmed was in dangcr, from a 


conspiracy toadvance some pretended title to the crown ; 
and its members vowed and protested, by the majesty 
of God, to employ their whole power, their bodies, lives, 
and goods, in her service : to withstand, as well by force 
of arms as by other methods of revenge, all persons, of 
whatever nation or rank, who should attempt in any 
form to invade and injure her safety or hcr life, and ne- 


ver to desist from the forcible pursuit of them till they 


should be completely exterminated. They also vowed 
and protested, in the presence of the eternal God, to 
prosecute to destruction any pretended successor, by 
whom, or for whom, the detestable deed of the assassi- 
nation of Elizabeth should be attempted or committed. 
The earl of Leicester was in a particular manncr the 
patron of this association ; and the whole influence of 
Elizabeth and her ministers was excrted to multiply the 
subscription to a bond or league which was to prepare 
the way, and to he a foundation for accomplishing the 
full destruction and ruin of the Scottish qucen. 

A combination so resolute and so fierce, which point- 
ed at the death of Mary, which threatened her titles to 
the crown of England, and which might defeat the 
succession of her son, could not fail to excite in her bo- 
som the bitterest anxieties and perturbation. Weary of 
her sad and long captivity, broken down with calami- 
ties, dreading afilictions still more cruel, and willing to 


She propos-take away from Elizabeth every possible pretext of se- 
es a schemeyerity, she now framed a scheme of accommodation, to 


of accom- 
modation. 


which no reasonable objection could be made. By Naw, 
her secretary, she presented it to Elizabeth and her pri- 
vy-council. She protested in it, that if her liberty should 
be granted to her, she would enter into the closest amity 


with Elizabeth, and pay an observance to her above 


every other prince of Christendom ¢ that shc would for- 
get all the injuries with which she had been loaded, ac- 
knowledge Elizabeth to be the rightful queen of Eng- 
Jand, abstain from any claim to her crown during her 
life, renounce the title and arms of England, which she 
had usurped by the command of her husband the king 
of France, and reprobate the bull from Rome which 
had deposed the English queen. She likewise protested, 
that she would enter into the association which had been 
formed for the security of Elizabeth; and that she would 
conclude with her a defensive league, previded that it 
should not be prejudicial to the ancient alliance between 
Scotland and France; and that nothing should be done 
during thie life of the English queen, or after her death, 
to invalidate her titles to the crown of England, or 
those of her son. As a confirmation of these articles, 
she professed that she would consent to stay in England 
for some time as an hostage ; and that if she was per- 
mitted to retire from the dominions of Elizabeth, she 
would surrender proper and acceptable persons as sure- 
tics. She also protested, that she would make no alte- 
rations in Scotland; and that, on the repeal of what 
had been enacted there to her disgrace, she would bury 
in obiivion all the injuries she had received from her 
subjects ; that she would recommend to the king her 
son those counsellors who were most attached to Eng- 
land, and that she would employ herself to reconcile 
him to the fugitive nobles ; that she would take no steps 


respecting his marriage without acquainting the queen 


of England ; and that, to give the greater firmness to Scotland. 
the proposed accommodation, it was her desire that he —\—~ 
should be called as a party: and, 4n fine, she affirmed, 
that she would procure the king of France and the 
princes of Lorraine to be guarantees for the perform- 949 
ance of her engagements. Elizabeth, who was skilful Hypocrisy 
in hypocrisy, discovered the most decisive symptoms ofn¢ trea- 
satisfaction and joy when these overtures were commu-9'Y ou 
: Slizabeth, 
nicated to her. She made no advances, however, to 
conclude an accommodation with Mary; and her mi- 
nisters and courtiers exclaimed against lenient and paci- 
fic measures. It was loudly insisted, that the liberty of 
Mary would be the death of Elizabeth ; tbat her asso- 
ciation with her son would be the ruin both of England 
and Scotland ; and that her elevation to power would 
extend the empire of Popery, and give a deadly blow 
to the doctrines of the Reformation. 
In the mean time, an act of attainder had passed 
against the fugitive nebles, and thcir estates and ho- 
nours were ferfeited to the king; who, not satisficd 
with this, sent Patrick master of Gray, to demand from 
the queen of England a surrender of their persons. As 
this ambassador had resided for some time in France, 
and becn intimate with the duke of Guise, he was re- 
commended to Mary: bet being a man of no prin- 
ciple, he easily suffered himself to be corrupted by E- 
lizabeth ; and while he pretended friendship to the un- 
fortunate queen, he discovered all that he knew of her — 45 
intentions and those of her son. The most scandalous False re- 
falsehoods were forged against Mary ; and the Icss shePo"s i 
was apparcntly able to exccute, the more she was said een of | 
to design. That an unhappy woman, confined andscots. 
guarded with the utmost vigilance, who had not for 
many years sufficient intercst to procure a dccent treat- 
ment for herself, should be able to carry on such close 
and powerful negociations with different princes as 
wcre imputed to her, is an absurdity which it must for 
ever be impossible to explain. That she had an amour 
with her keeper the carl of Shrewsbury, as was now 
reported, might be; though of this there is no proof. 
This, howevcr, could scarcely be treason against Eli- 
zabeth: yet, on account of this, Mary was commit- 
ted to the charge of Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue 
Drury, zcalous puritans, and who, it was hoped, would 
treat her with such severity as might drive her to de- 
spair, and induce her to commit some rash action— — g44 
The earl of Leicester, said to be Ehzabeth's paramour, Assassins 
even ventured to send assassins, on purpose, by the mur-sent to 
der of Mary, at once to deliver his mistress from her murder 
her. 
fears. But the new keepers of the castle, though re- 4) 4595, 
ligious bigots, were men of strict probity, and rejected 
with scorn such an infamous transaction. In 1585, 
Mary began to feel all the rigours of a severe imprison- 
ment. She had been removed from Sheffield to the 
castle of Tutbury ; and under her new keepers she ex- 
pcrienced a treatment which was in the highest degree 
unjust, disrespectful, and acrimonious. Twoapartments — g45 
or chambers only were allottcd to her, and they were Shc is con- 
small and inconvenient, meanly furnished, and so full fined, and 
of apertures and chinks, that they could not protect Tey, 
her against the inclemencies of the weather. The liber- 
ty of going abroad for pleasure or exercise was denied 
to her. She was assailed by rheumatisms and other 
ma:adics ; and her physician would not undertake to 
effect a cure, or even to procure her any case, unless 
she 
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Scotland. s}.c should be rensoved to a moré commodious dwelling. 
fv Applications for this purpose were frequently made, 
and unifornily rejected. Here, however, her own af- 
flictions did not extinguish in her mind her sensibility 

for the misfortunes of others ; and she often indulged 

herself in the satisfaction of employing a servant to go 
through the village of Tutbury in search of objects of 
distress, to whom she might ceal out her charity. But 

her inhuman keepers, envying her this pleasure, com- 

sanded her to abstain from it. Imputing their rigour 

to a susy.icious fidelity, she desired that her servant 

might, en these occasions, be accompanied by one of 

the scldiers of their guard, or by the constable of the 

village. But they would not alter their prohibition. 


They refused to her the exercise of the Christian duty. 


of dispensing an alms ; and they would not allow her 
the soft consolation of meistening her eye with sor- 
rows not her cwn. To insult her the more, the castle 
cf Tutbury was converted into a comman jail. A 
young man, whose crime was the profession of the Ro- 
mish religion, was committed to a chamber which was 
opposite to her window, in order that he miglit be per- 
secuted in her sight with the greatest cruelty. Not- 
withstanding his crics and resistance, he was dragged 
cvcry morning to hear prayers, and to join in the Pro- 
testant worship; and after enduring several wecks this 
extraordinary violence to his conscience, he was unmer- 
cifully strangled without any form of law or justice. 
Mary remenstrated with warmth to Elizabeth against 
indignities so shocking and sohorrible; but instead of 
cbtaining consolation or relief, she was involved more 
deeply in woe, and exposed to still severer inventions of 
-™ malice and of anger, ‘ 
Elizabeth 1 the midst of her misfortunes, Mary had still sola- 
sows dis- ced herself with hope; and from the exertions of her 
sensionsbe-son she naturally expected the greatest advantage. He 
a had hitherto behaved with a becoming cordiality; and 
son, «in the negeciation which she had onened with hiv for 
her asscciation in the government, he had been studi- 
ous to please and flatter her. He had informed her, 
by a particular despatch, that he found the greatest 
comfort in her maternal tenderness, and that he would 
accomplish her commands with humility and expedi- 
tion; that he would not fail to ratify her union and 
association with him in the government; that it would 
be his most earnest endeavour to reconcile their com- 
mon suhjects to that measure; and that she might ex- 
pect from him, during his life, every satisfaction and 
duty which a good mother could promise to herself 
from an affectionate and obedient son. But threse fair 
blossoms of kindness and love were all blasted by the 
treacherous arts of Elizabeth. By the master of Gray, 
who had obtained an ascendant over James, she turned 
from Mary his affections. He delayed to ratify her 
association in the government; and he even appeared 
to be unwilling to urge Elizabeth on the subject of. 
her liberty. The master of Gray had convinced him, 
that if any favour were shown to Mary by the queen of 
England, it would terminate in his humiliation. He 
assured him, that if his mother were again to mount 
the Scottish thrane, her zeal for Popery would induce 
her to seek a husband in the house of Austria; that 
she would dissolve his association with her in the go- 
vernment, on pretence of his attachment to the re- 
fermed doctrines ; and that he would not only lose the 


LAWN D. 
glory of his present power, but endanger his prospects Scotland. 
of Succession. Mary expostulated with hin by letter ““-~v——" 
on the timidity and coldness of his behaviour, and he 
returned her an answer full of disrespect, in which he 
intimated his resolution to consider her in no other 
character than as queen mother. Her amazement, in- 
dignation, and grief, were infinite. She wrote to Ca- 
stelnau the French ambassador to inform him of her 
inquietudes and anguish. ‘ My san (said she) is un- 
grateful; and I desire that the king your master may 
consider him no longer as asovereign. In your future 
despatches, abstain from giving him the title of king. 

I am his queen and his sovereign ; and while I live 

and continue at variance with him, he can at most be 

only an usurper. From him I derive no lustre; and 
without me he could only have been Lord Darnley or 

the earl of Lenox ; for I raised his father from being 

my subject to be my husband. I ask from him nothing 

that is his; what I claim is my own; and if he persists. 

in his course of impiety and ingratitude, I will bestow 

on him my malediction, and deprive him not only of 

all right to Scotland, but of all the dignity and gran- 

deur to which he might succeed through me. My 
enemies shall not enjoy the advantages they expect from 

him. For to the king of Spain I will convey, in the 
amplest form, my claims, titles, and greatness. ”’ 

Elizabcth having thus found means to sow dissension 

between the queen of Scots and her son, did not fail to 

make the best use of the quarrel for her own advantage. 

The pope, the duke of Guise, and the king of Spain, — 47 
had concluded an alliance, called the holy league, for Alliance of 
the extirpation of the Protestant religion all over Eu- the Popish 
rope. Elizabeth was thrown into the greatest conster- peite. Hii 
nation on this account; and the idea of a counter asso- zaheth. 
ciation among the Protestant princes of Europe imme- 

diately suggested itself. Sir Edward Watton was de- 

puted to Scotland ; and so completely gained on the 
imbecility of James, that he concluded a firm alliance 

with Elizabeth, without making any stipulation in fa- 

vour of his mother. Nay, so far was he the dupe of — 84 
thisambassador and his mistress, thathe allowed himself Mean and 
to be persuaded to take into his favour Mr Archibald *bamehul 
Douglas, one of the murderers of Lord Darnley; and, of ites. 
as if all this had not beensufficient, lie appointed the as- 
sassin to be his ambassador to England. 

Mary, thus abandoned by all tle world, in the bands 

of her most inveterate and cruel enemy, fell a victim to 


* 
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her resentment and treachery in the year 1587. A plot Account of 


of assassination had been formed in the spring of the Babing- 
tons con- 


year 1586 against the English queen; partly with the ojiracy a- 

view of rescuing the Scottish princess; but chiefly from gainst Eli- 

a motive to serve the interests of the Catholic religion..zebeth. — 

This conspiracy, which originated with Catholic priests 4% 158%. 

and persons of no distinction, was soon imparted to Mr 

Babington, a person of great fortune, of many accom- 

plishments, and who had before that time discovered 

himself to be the zealous friend of Queen Mary. ‘That 

she had corresponded with Babingtonthere is nodoubt ; 

but it was some years previous to tlie formation of the 

plot. A long silence had taken place between them ; 

and Morgan, one of the English fugitives in France, and 

a warm friend of Mary’s, in the month of May 1586, 

wrote a letter to her, repeatedly and in the most pres- 

sing manner recommending a revival of that correspon- 

dence. In consequence of which, i1 her answer to, 
Morgan,. 
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Scotland. Moran, dated the-27th day of July, she inforrsed him 
mv" that she had made every apology in her power to Ba- 


bington, for net having written to him for so long a 
space ; that he hed generously offered himseif and all 
his fortune in her cause; and that, agreeably to Mor- 
gan’s advice, she would do her best to retain him in her 
interests; but she throws out no hint of her knowledge 
of the intended assassination. On thevery same day she 
Jikewise wrote to Paget, another of her most contiden- 
tial friends ; but not a word in it with respect to Ba- 
bingtons’s scheme of cutting off the English queen. Teo 
Morgan and to Paget she certainly would have commu- 
nicated her mind, more readily and more particularly 
than to Babington, and have consulted them about the 
plot, had she been accessory tait. Indeed it seems to 
have been part of the policy of Mary’s friends to keep 
her a stranger to all clandestine and hazardous underta- 
kings in her favour. To be convinced of this, we have 
only to recollect, that Morgan, ina letter of the fourth 
of July, expressly, and in the strongest terms, recom- 
mended to have no intelligence at all with Ballard, * 
who was one of the original contrivers of the plot, aad 
who was the very person who communicated it to Ba- 
bington. The queen, in consequence of this, shut the 
door against all correspondence, if it should be offered, 


+ Ibid. 554, with that person. + Atthe same time, Morgai assign- 


ed no particular reasons for that advice; so cautious was 
he of giving the queen any information on the sub- 
ject: What he said was generally and studiously ob- 
scure: ‘* Ballard (said lic, only) is intent on some mat- 
ters of consequence, the issue of which is uncertain.” 
He even went farther, and charged Ballard himself to 
abstain by all means from opening his views to the queen 
of Scots. 

The censpiracy which goes under the name of Ba- 
bington was completely detected by the court in the 
month of June: The names, proceedings, and resi- 
dences, of those engaged in it were then’ known: The 
blow might lave been soon struck: The life of Eliza- 
beth was in imininent danger. The conspirators, how- 
ever, were not apprehended; they were permitted to 
enjoy complete liberty ; treated as if there were not the 
least suspicion against them; and in this free and quiet 
state, were they suffered to continue till the beginning 
of August, for a period of nearly two months. What 
could be the reasons for such a conduct? From what 
causes did the council of England suspend the just ven- 
geance of the laws, and leave their queen’s lite still in 
jeopardy? Was it on purpose to procure more conspi- 
rators, and involve others in the crime ? 

Mary gueen of Scots continued stil! detached from 
Babington and his associates. Their destruction was a 


small matter compared with her’s. Could she be de- 


Scotland. 


coyed into the plot, things would have put on a very —\— 


different aspect. Babington’s conspiracy, which in 
reality occasioned little dread, as it was early found out, 
and well cuarded against, would prove one of the most 
grateful incidents in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Eliza- 
beth’s ministers, too, knew how much they had ren- 
dered themselves justly obnoxious to the Scottish prin- 
cess: Should she come to mount the throneof England, 
their downfal was inevitable; from which, it should 
seem, is to be explained, why they were even more 
zealous than their mistress to accomplish her ruin. 
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Of these, Sir Francis Walsingham secretary of state Art and 
appears to have taken on himself the chief management teachery of 


in concerting a plan of operations against the queen of 


Elizabeth 
and her mi- 


Scots; and as a model, he seems to have had in his eye nisters. 


that which was pursued on a former occasion by the earl 
of Murray. His spies having early got into the confi- 
dence of the lower sort of tlic conspirators, he now ent- 
ployed the very agency of the latter for his purposes. 
Learning that a packet from I’rance was intended to be 
conveyed by them to Queen Mary, and by the hands 
of one Gilbert Gifford a priest, whom he had secretly 
gained over from tlicir association, he wrote a letter to 
Sir Annas Paulet, who had now the custody of the 
Scottish queen, requesting that one of his domestics 
might be permitted to take a bribe for conveying that 
packet to the captive princess. This was on purpose 
to communicate to her a letter forged in the name ef 
Babington, in which that conspirator was made to im- 
part to the Scottish queen his scheme of assassination, 
and to claim rewards to the perpetrators of the deed. 
Paulet, however, to his honour, refused to comply with 
therequestof Walsingham; on which Gifford corrupted 
a brewer in the neighbourhood, who put his letters to 
Mary in a hole in the castle-wall. By the same con- 
veyance it was thought that Mary would answer the let- 
ters; but it appears that she ncver saw them, and that 
of course no return was made. (vy) It was then con- 
trived that answers, in the name of the queen of Scots 
to Gifford, should be found in the hole of the wall. 
Walsingham, to whom these letters were carried, pro- 
ceeded formally to decipher them by the help of one 
Thomas Philips, a person ekilled in these matters; and 
after exact copies were taken of them, it 13 said that 
they were all artfully sealed and sent off to the persons 
to whom they were directed. It appears, however, that 
only the letters directed to Babington were sent to him ; 
and the answers which he made to the queen’s suppased 
letters were carried directly to Walsingham. A foun- 
dation for criminating Mary being thus laid, the con- 
spirators were quickly discovered, as being already 

known, 
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(1) Dr Robertson of Dalmeny, who, in his history of Mary queen of Scots, has thrown much light on 
those dark transactions of Elizabeth’s nefarious ministers, thinks it not improbable that an answer to Babing- 
ton’s letter was written by the Scottish queen’s secretaries. Although they could not communicate that letter 
to herself, on account of her known abhorrence of' assassination, they perhaps wrote a despatch in her name, ap- 
proving of it; tempted by the prospect of escaping from imprisonment, and of their mistress being seated on the 


throne of Lingland. 


This despatch being conveyed through the same chink of the wall, was carried by Gifford 


to Walsingham; opened; deciphered, and copied by him; and then sent to Babington. Camden informs 
us, that Walsingham artfully forged a postscript in the same cipher to this despatch; in which Queen Mary was 
made to request of Babington to inform her particularly of the names of his accomplices, and of others who were 


friends to the cause. 
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known, and suffered the death of traitors. The un- 
happy princess, eagerly watched by Paulct, and unac- 
quainted with the late occurrence, received a visit from 
Sir Thomas Gorges. This envoy, as instructed by E- 
lizabeth, surprised her when she had mounted her horse 
to take the pleasure of the chuse. Gis salutation was 
abrupt and unceremonious ; and after informing her of 
the discovery and circumstances of the conspiracy of 
Babington, he rudely charged her with a concern in it. 
Her astonishment was great,and she desired to return to 
her chamber; but this favour was refused to her; and 
after being carried fram one house to another, in an an- 
xious and perplexing uncertainty, she was committed 
to Fotheringay castle in Northamptonshire. Naw and 
Curl, her tivo secretaries, the former a l'renchman, the 
latter a native of Scotland, were taken into custody. 
Paulet, breaking open the doors of her private closet, 
possessed himself of her money, which amounted to not 
morc than 7000 crowns. Her cabinets werc carefully 
sealcd up; and being sent to London, were examined 
in the presence of Elizabeth. ‘They contained many 
despatches from persons beyond the sea, conics of letters 
which had been dictated by her, and about 60 tables of 
ciphers and characters. There were also discovered in 
them many despatches to her from English noblemen, 
which were full of admiration and respect. These E- 
lizabethi concealed; but their authors suspecting that 
they were known, sought to purchase her forgiveness 
by the most abject protestations of an attachment to her 
person, and by tlie exercise of the most inveterate en- 
mity to the queen of Scots. Naw and Curl declared, 
that the copies of her letters were in their handwriting. 
They had been dictated by her in the French language 
to Naw, translated into English by Curl, and then put 
into cipher. They contained not, however, any mat- 
ters with which she could be reproached or criminated. 
It was on the foundation of the letters which Gifford 
had communicated to Walsingham that her guilt was to 
be inferred ; and with copies of these, and with an at- 
tested account of the conspiracy of Babington and his 
associates, Sir Edward Wotton was now despatchsdinto 
lrance toaccuse her to Henry IfL.and toexplain to him 
the dangers to which Elizabeth was exposed from the 
machinations and practices of the English exiles. 

The privy counsellors of Ehzabeth deliberated an the 


tionson the most proper method of proceeding against Mary. To 


method of 
procecding 
against her 


some it apneared, that as she was only accessory to the 
plot, and not the designer of it, the most eligible severity 
‘to beexercised against her was a closer and more rigor- 
ous confinement ; and they endeavoured to fortify this 
opinion, by observing, that she was sickly, and could 
not live long. By others who were haunted by tlic ter- 
rors of Popery, it was urged, that she ought to be put 
instantly to death by the formaiities of the law. ‘The 
carl of Leicester recommended it asmost prudent to dis- 
patch her secretly by poison. But this counsel was re- 
jectcd, as mean, disgracciul, and violent. ‘The lawyers 
were of opinion, that she might he tried on the statute 
of Edward IIL. ; by which it was enacted to be treason 
toimagine thedestruction of the sovereign, to make war 
against his kingdom, or to adliere to lis enemies. Eli- 
zabeth, however, and her ministers liad provided a more 
plausible foundation for her trial. This was a parlia- 
mentary statute approving the act of association. Asit 
had been passed while Mary was in England, it was ar- 
Wor. AVIIL, Parvil. 


gued, that she was bound by it in a local allegianee to 
Khzabeth. The next point of debate was the designa- 
tion under which it was most advisable to arraign her. 
To employ a foreign name and title as directly de- 
scriptive of her, was not judged to be eonsistent with 
the law of England. It was therefore resolved to de- 
sign her ‘¢ fiary, daaghter and heir of James V. king 
of Scotland, and commonly ealled gueen of Scots, and 
dowager of France. ” 
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This resolution being once taken, Elizabeth next ap- Coumis- 
poimted above forty peers or privy counsellors, and five Sioners ap- 
judges, hestowing on them in a body, or on the great- Pointed to 


ft 
er part of them, absolute power and authority to inquire 


into the matters compassed and imagined against her by 
the Scottish princess, and to pass sentence according to 
the spirit and tenor of the act which had been passed. 
Of these cemnussioners a great majority proceeded tothe 
castle of Fotheringay; and thc day after their arrival, 
they deputed to Mary, Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Amias 
Paulet, and Edward Barker, a public notary, to deliver 
to her a letter from Elizabeth. In this letter the Eng- 
lisa queen gratified her unhappy passions, and, after 
reproaching Mary with her crimes, informed her that 
commissioncrs were appointed to take cognisance of 
them, The Scottish princess, though astonished with 
the project of being brought to a public trial, was able 
to preserve her dignity, and addressed them withacom- 


posed manner and air. ‘ Itis a matter (said she) alto- sy. 


ry her. 
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gether uncommon and strange, that Elizabeth shouldto their ju- 


command nie to submit to a trial, as if I were her sub-* 


ject. I am an independent sovereign, and will not tar- 
nish by any meanness my high birth, the princes my pre- 
decessors, and my son. Misfortunes and misery have 
not yet.so involved mc in dejection, as that Iam to faing 
and sink under this new calamity and insult. I desire 
that you will remember what I formerly protested to 
Bromley, who is now lord chancellor, and to the lord 
La War. To speak to me of cammissioners is a vain 
mockery of my rank. Kings alone can be my peers. 
The laws of Inngland are unknown to me; and I have 
no counsellors to whose wisdom I can apply for instruc- 
tion. My papers and commentaries have been taken 
fromme; and noperson can have the courage to appear 
as my advocate. «I have indeed recommended myself 
and my condition to foreign princes ; but I am clear of 
the guilt of having conspired the destruction of Eliza- 
beth, erof having incited any person whatever to destroy 
her. Itis only by my own words and writings that ar 
imputation of this kind can be supported; and I am 
conscious beyond the possibility of a doubt, that these 
cvidences cannot be employed against me.” ‘he day 
after she hadin this manner refused to allow the jurisdic- 
tion of the commissioners, Paulet and Barker returned 
to her, and informed her that they had put her speech 
into writing, and desired to know if she would abide b 
it. She heard it read distinctly, acknowledged it to be 
rightly taken, and avowed her readiness to persist in the 
sentiments she had delivered. But sheadded, therewas, 
a vircumstance of which she had omitted to speak. 
«* Your queen (aid she) affects in her letter to observe, 
that I am subject to the laws of England, because I 
have lived under their protection. ‘This sentiment and 
mode of thinking arc very surprising to me. I came 
into England to crave her assistance and aid; and, ever 
since, Ihave been confined to aprison. The miscrics of 
+, oe captivity 


isdiction, 
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Scotland. captivity cannot be called a protection, and the treat- letters to him, are imperfect and vain. Tf these conspi. Scetlané, 
—yv—-— ment _ I have suffered is a violation of all law.” rators could have testified any circumstances tomy hurt, ——~-—— 


This afflicted but undaunted princess, after having 
thus scorned the competency and repelled the pretexts 
of the caminissioners, was induced at last, by arguments 
under the insidious mask of candour and friendship, to 
depart from the proper and dignified ground which she 
had taken, and consent to that modc of trial which 
had been proposed. It was represented to her by Hat- 
ton the vicc-chamberlain, that by rejecting a trial, she 
injurcd her own reputation and interests, and deprived 
herself of the only opportunity of setting her mnocence 
in a clear light to the presenti and to futurc times. Im- 
posed on by this artifice, she consented to make her ap- 

~pearanee before the judges; at the same time, however, 
she still protested against the jurisdiction of the court, 
gs5 and the validity of all their proceedings. 

Theaceu- — After various formalities, the lord-chancellor opened 
sation is the case; and was followed by Sergeant Gawdry, who 
pcg J proceeded toexplain the abovestatute, and cndcavoured 
» to demonstrate that she had offended against it. He 
then entcred into a detail of Babington’s conspiracy ; 
and concluded with affirming, ‘‘ That Mary knew it, 
had approved of it, had promised her assistance, and 
lad pointed out the means to effectit.”” Proofs of this 
charge were exhibited against her, and displayed with 
creat art. The letters were read which Sir Francis 
Walsingham had forged, in concert with Gifford, &c. 
and her secretaries Naw and Curl. The tliree spies had 
afforded all the neccssary intelligence respecting the con- 
spiracy, on which to frame a correspondencc between 
Mary and Babington, and on wlich despatches miglit 
be fabricated in her name to her foreign friends; and 
Starts the ciphers were furnished by her two secretaries. But 
dhsiory- besides these pretended letters, another species of evi- 
denee was held out against her. Babington, proud of 
the despatch sent to him in her name by Walsingham 
and Gifford, returned an answer to it; and a reply from 
her by the same agency was transinitted to him. De- 
lauded and in tos. he communicated these marks of her 
attention to Savage and Ballard, the most confidential 
of hisassociates. His confession and theirs thus became 
ofimportanee. Nor were hier letters and the confessions 
of these conspirators deemed sufficient vouchers of her 
guilt. Her two secretaries, therefore, who had lately 
torsaken her, were engaged to subscribe a declaration, 
that the despatches in her name were written by them 
at her command, and according to her instructions. 
These hranches of evidence, put together with skill, 
end heightened with all the imposing colours of elo- 
quenee, were pressed on Mary. Theugh she had 
been long accustomed to the perfidious inhumanity of 
her enemies, her amazement was infinite. She lost 
not, however, her courage; and her defence was alike 

856 ~~“ Xpressive of her penetration and magnanimity. 
Mary's de-  “* The accusation preferred to ny prejudice is a most 
fence. detestable calumny. J was not cngaged with Babing- 
ton in his conspiraey ; and. I am altogether innocent of 
having: plotted the death of Elizabeth. The copies of 
Start.  Babington’s letters which have been produced, may in- 
deed be taken from originals which are genuine; but 
it is impossible to prove that I ever reccived them. Nor 
did he receive from me the despatches addressed to him 
inmy name. His confession and those of his associates, 
which have been urged to establish the authority of my 


they would not so soon have been deprived of their lives. 
Tortures, or the fear of the rack, extorted improper 
confessions from them; and then they were cxecuted. 
Their mouths were opened to utter false criminations ; 
and were immediately shut for ever, that the truth miglit 
be buried in their graves. It was no difficult matter 
to obtain ciphers which I had employed ; and my ad- 
versaries are known to be superior to seruples. I am 
informed that Sir Francis Walsingham has been earnest 
to recommend himself to hissovereign by practices both 
against my life and that of my son ; and the fabrication 
of papers by which to cflectuate my ruin, is a business 
not unworthy of his ambition. An evidence, tlre nrost 
clear and incontestable, is necessary to overthrow my 
integrity ; but proofs, the most feeble and suspicious, 
are held out against me. Let one letter be exhibited, 
written in my hand, or that bearsmy superscription, and 
I will instantly acknowledge that the charge against me 
is sufiiciently supported. ‘The declaration of my secre- 
taries is the effect of rewards or of terror. ‘They are 
strangers ; and to overcome their virtue was an easy a- 
chievement to a queen whose power Is absolute, whose 
riches are immense, and whose nimisters are profound and 
daring in intrigues and treachery. Ihave often had oe- 
crsion to suspect the integrity of Naw; and Curl, whose 
capacity is more limited, was always most obsequious 
to him. They may have written many letters in my 
name without my knowledge or participation; and it 
is not fit that I should bear the blame of their inconsi- 
derate boldness. ‘They may have put many things into 
despatches which are prejudicial to Elizabeth; and they 
may cven have subscribed their deelaration to my pre- 
judicc, under the prepossession that the guilt which 
would utterly overwhelm them might be pardoned in 
me. I have never dictated any letter to them whiclr 
can be made to correspand with their testimony. And 
what, let me ask, would become of the grandeur, the 
virtue, and the safety of princes, if they depended upon 
the writings and declarations of secretartes ? Nor let it 
be forgotten, that by acting in hostility to the duty and 
allegiance which they solemnly swore to observe ta 
me, they have utterly incapacitated themsclves fronr 
obtaining any credit. The violation of their oath of 
fidelity is an open perjury ; and of such men the pro- 
testations are nothing. But, if they are yet in life, let 
them be bronght before me. The matters they declare 
are so important as to require that they should be cx- 
amined in my presence. It argues not the fairness of 
the proceedings against me, that this formality is ne- 
glected. I am also without the assistance of an advo- 
cate ; and, that I might be defencelcss and weak in the 
greatest degree, I have been robbed of my papers and 
commentaries. Astothe copies of the despatches which 
arc said to have been written by my direction to Men- 
doza, the lord Paget, Charles Paget, the archbishop of 
Glasgow, and Sir Francis Inglefield, they are most un- 
profitable forgeries. For they tend only to show that 
I was employed in encouraging my friends to invade 
England. Now, if I should allow that these despatches 
wcre genuine, it could not be inferred from them that 
I had conspired the death of Elizabeth. | will cven 
confess, that I have yielded to the strong impulses of 
nature ; and that, hke a human creature ee 

yalth. 
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Beotland, with dangers, and insulted with wrongs, [have exerted 
——— myself to recover my greatness and my liberty. 


The 
efforts [ have made can excite no blushes in me; for 
the voice of mankind nist applaud them. [cligion, in 
her sternest moments of severity, cannot look to them 
with reproach; and to consider them as crimes, is to 
despise the sanctinronious reverence of humanity, and to 
give way to the suspicious wretchedness of despotism. I 
have sought by every art of concéssion and friendship 
to engage my sister to put a period to my sufferings. 
Invited by her smiles, { ventured into her kingdom, in 
tie pride and gaiety of my youth ; and, under her an- 
ser and the miseries of captivity, I have grown into 
age. During a calamitous confinement of 20 years, 
my youth, my health, my happiness, are for ever gone. 
Yo her tenderness and generosity I have been indebted 
as little as to her justice: and, oppressed and agonizing 
vith unmerited afflictions and hardships, [ scrupled not 
to beseech the princes mty allies to employ their armies 
to relieve me. Nor will I deny, that I have endcavour- 
ed to promote the advantage and interest of the perse- 
¢uted Catholics of England. My entreaties in their be- 
half have been even offered with earnestness to Queen 
Elizabeth herself. But the attainment of my kingdom, 
the recovery of my liberty, and the advancement of 
that religion which I love, could not induce me to stain 
myself with the crimes that are objected tome. I would 
disdain to purchase a crown by the assassination of the 
meanest of the human race. ‘Io accuse me of scheming 
the death of the queen, my sister, is to brand me with 
the infamy which [abhor most. It is my nature to em- 
ploy the devotions of Esther, and not the sword of Ju- 
dith. Elizabeth herself will attest, that I have often 
admonished her not to draw upon her head the resent- 
ment of my friends by the enormity of her cruelties 
to me. My innocence cannot sincerely be doubted ; 
and it is known to the Almighty God, that I could 
not possibly think to forego his mercy, and to ruin my 
soul, in order to compass a transgression so hornble as 
that of her murder. But amidst the inclement and un- 
principled pretences which my adversaries are pleased to 
invent to overwhelm me with calamities and anguish, I 
can trace and discover with ease the real causes of their 
lostility and provocation. My crimes are, my birth, 
the injuries I have been compelled to endure, and my 
religion. Iam proud of the first ; 1 can forgive the se- 
cond; and the third is a source to me of such comfort 
and hope, that for its glory { will be contented that my 
blood shall flow upon the scaffold.” 

To the defence of Mary, no returns were made be- 
side unsupported affirmation of the truth of the evi- 
«lence produced to her prejudice. In the course of the 
trial, however, there occurred some incidents which de- 
serve to be related. My lord Burleigh, who was wil- 
ling to discompose her, charged her with the fixed re- 
‘solution of conveying her claims and titles to England 
to the king of Spain. But though, in a discontented 
humour with her son, she had threatened to dismhent 
him, and had even corresponded on the subject with her 
select friends, it appears that this project is to be consi- 
dered as only a transicut effect of resentment and pas- 
gion. She indeed acknowledged, that the Spanish king 
professed to have pretensions to the kingdom of Ene- 
land, and that a book in justification of them had been 
communicated to her. She declared, however, that she 


had incurred the displeasure of many by disapproving 
of this book ; and that no conveyance of her titles to 
the Spanish king had been ever executed. 

The trial continued during two days; but the com- 
missioners avoided delivering their opinions. My lord 
Burleigh, in whose management Elizabeth chiefly con- 
fided, and whom the Scottish queen discomposed in no 
common degree by her ability and vigour, being eager 
to conclude the business, demanded to know if she had 
any thing to add to what she had urged in her defence. 
She informed him, that she would be infinitely pleased 
and gratified, if it should be permitted to her to be 
heard in her justification before a full meeting of parlia- 
ment, or before the queén and her privy-council. This 
intimation was unexpected ; and the request implied in 
it was rejected, The court, in consequence of previous 
instructions from Hhzabeth, adjourned toa farther day, 
and appointed that the place of its convention should be 
the star-chamberat Westminster. Itaccordingly assem- 
bled there ; and Naw and Curl, who had not been pro- 
duced at Fotheringay- castle, were now called before the 
commissioners. An oath to declare the truth was put 
to them; and they definitely affirmed and protested that 
the declaration theysubscribed was in every respect just 
and faithful. Nothing farther remained but to pro- 
nouncesentenceagainst Mary. ‘The commissioners una- 
nimously concurred in delivering it as their verdict or 
judgment, that she ‘was a party to the conspiracy of 
Babington ; and that she had compassed and imagined 
matters within the realm of England tending to the 
hurt, death, and destruction, of the royal person of Eh- 
zabeth, in opposition to the statute framed for her pro- 
tection.” On the same day in which this extraordi- 
nary sentence was given, the commissioners and the 
judges of England issued a declaration, which import- 
ed, that it was not to derogate in any degree from the 
titles and honour of the king of Scots. 

The sentence against Mary was very soon ratified by 
the English parliament. King James was struck with 
horror at hearing of the execution of his mother ; but 
that spiritless prince could show his resentment no far- 
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France interposed in the same ineffectual manner ; and 
on the 6th of December 1586, Elizabeth caused the 
sentence of the comniissioners against her to be pro- 
claimed. After this she was made acquainted with her 
fate, and received the news with the greatest composure, 
and even apparent satisfaction. Her keepers now refus- 
ed to treat her with any reverence or respect. ‘They 
entered her apartment with their heads covered, and 
made no obeisance to her. They took down her canopy 
of state, and deprived her of all the badges of royalty. 
By these insulting mortifications they meant to inform 
her, that she had sunk from the dignity ofa princess to 
the abject state ofa criminal. She smiled, and said, ** In 
despite of your sovereign and her subservient judges, | 
will live and die a queen. My royal character is inde- 
lible; and I will surrender it with my spirit to Al- 
mighty God, from whom I received it, and to whom my 
honour and my innocence are fully known.” In this me- 
lancholy situation Mary addressed amagnanimons letter 
to Elizabeth, in which, without making the least soli- 
citation for her life, she only requested that her body 
might be carried to France ; that she might be publicly 
executed ; that her servants might be permutted to de- 
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Scotland. part out of England unmolested, and enjoy the lega- 
eon cies which she bequeathed them.” But to this letter 
s6o no answer was given. 
Tmbecility In the mean time James, who had neither address 
of James, nor courage to attempt any thing in behalf of his mo- 
andex- ther, announced her situation to his bigotted subjects, 
treme 1nso- : ill 
lence and and ordered prayers to be said for her in all the church- 
bigotry of es, The form of the petition he prescribed was framed 
his clergy. with delicacy and caution, that the clergy might have 
no objection to it. He enjoined them to pray, “ that 
it might please God to enlighten Mary with the light 
of his truth, and protect her from the danger which was 
hanging over her.” His own chaplains, and Mr David 
Lindsay minister of Leith, observed his command, But 
all the other clergy refused to prostitute their pulpits by 
preferring any petitions to the Almighty for a Papist. 
James, shocked with their spirit of intolerance and sedi- 
tion, appointed a new day for prayers to be said for 
Mary, and issued a stricter injunction to the clergy to 
obey him; and that he might be free himself from any 
insult, he commanded the archbishop of St Andrew’s to. 
preacn before him. Tho ecclesiastics, disgusted with 
his injunction, persuaded Mr John Cowper, a proba- 
tioner in divinity, to occupy the pulpit designed for 
the archbishop. When the king entered the church, he 
testified his surprise; but told Cowper, that ifhe would 
obey his injunction, he might proceed to oliciate. 
Cowper replied, ‘ that he would do as the spirit of 
Ged would direct him.” The king commanded him 
to retire, and the captain of his guard advanced to 
compel him to obedience. The enraged probationer ex- 
claimed, that this violence ‘‘ would witness against the 
king in the great day of the Lord;” and denounceda 
curse against the spectators for not exerting themselves 
in hisdefence. The archbishop now ascending the pul- 


pit, performed with propriety the function to which he 


had been called, and took the oppertnnity of recom- 
meuding moderation and charity to the audience. In 

the afternoon Cowper was cited before the privy-coun- 

eil; and was accompanied by Mr Walter Balcanqual 

aod Mr William Watson, two ministers remarkable for 

their zeal. As a punishment for his audacious petu- 

Jance, he was committed to the castle of Blackness ; 

and his attendants having distinguished themselves by 

an impudent vindication of him, were prohibited from 

ag, breaching during the pleasure of the king. 

Wiech Elizabeth, mm the mean time, felt the torment and 
feels some disquiet of unhappy and miserable passions. At times 
xemorse; she courted the sadness of solitude, and refused to be 
consoled or to speak. In other seasons her sighs were 
{requent, and she broke out into loud and wiid excla- 

mations expressive of the state of her mind. Her sub- 

jects waited the determination of her will under a dis- 

tracting agitation and uncertainty. Her ministers, who 

knew that it is the nature of fvar to exclude pity, were 
industrious in inventing terrifying intelligence, and in 

Stuart. circulating it through the kingdom. There were ru- 
mours that the Spanish fleet had arrived at Milford- 

haven; that aformidable army of Scottish combatants 

was advancing to the capital ; that the duke of Guise 

had disembarked many troops of veteran soldiers in Sus- 

sex ; that Mary had escaped out of prison, and was col- 

lecting the English Catholics; that the northern conn- 

ties had thrown aside their allegiance ; and that there 

was a new plot to kill Elizabeth, and to reduce Lon- 
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don to ashes. An actual conspiracy was even malicious- 


Scotland, 


ly charged upon L’ Aubespine’the French resident ; and ——~—— 


he was forced to withdraw from England in disgrace. 
From the panic terrors which the ministers of Elizabeth 
were So studious to excite, they scrupled not loudly and 
invariably to infer, that the peace and tranquillity of 
the kingdom could be re-established only by the speedy 
execution of the Scottish queen. 
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While the nation was thus artfully prepared for the but signs 


destruction of Mary, Elizabeth ordered Secretary Da- 
vidson to bring to her the warrant for her death. Hav- 
ing perused it with deliberation, she observed that it 
was extended in proper terms, avd gave it the authority 
of her subscription. She was in a humour somewhat 
gay, and demanded of him if he was not sorry for what 
she had done. He replied, that it was afflicting to him 
to think of the state of public affairs; but that he 
greatly preferred her life to that of the Scottish prin- 
cess. She enjoined him to be secret, and desired, that 
before he should deliver the warrant to the chancellor, 
he should carry it to Walsingham. <‘ I fear much 
(said she, in a merry tone), that the grief of it will 
kill him. ” 

This levity was momentary; and fears and anxieties 
succeededit. Though she earnestly desired the death 
of Mary, she was yet terrified to encounter its infamy. 

he was solicitous to accomplish this base transaction by 
some method which would conceal her consent to it. 
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After intimating to Mr Davidson an anxious wish that Wishes te 
its blame should be removed from her, she counselled have her 
him to join with Walsingham in addressing a letter toP™ivately 


Sir Amias Paulet aud Sir Drue Dury, recommending 
it to them to manifest their love to her by shedding pri- 
vately the blood of her adversary. The unlawfulness of 
this deed affected Davidson, and he objected to it. She 
repeated resolutely her injunctions, and he departed to 
execute them. <A letter under his name and that of 
Walsingham was despatched to Mary’s keepers, com- 
municating to them her purpose. Corrupted by her 
passions, and lost to the sensibilities of virtue, Elizabeth 
had now reached the last extremity of human wicked- 
ness. Though a sovereign princess, and entrusted with 
the cares of a great nation, she blushed not to give it in 
charge to her ministers to enjoin a murder ; and this 
murder was connected with every circumstance that 
could make it most frightful and horrid. ‘The victim 
for whose blood she thirsted was a woman, a queen, a 
relation, who was splendid with beauty, eminent in abi- 
lities, magnanimous under misfortunes, and smiling with 
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mnocence. Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury, = 
though the slaves of religious prejudices, felt an cleva- keepe 


murdered, 


her 
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tion of mind which reflected the greatest disgrace on the fuse. 


sovereign. They considered themselves as grossly in- 
sulted by the purpose proposed tothem; andinthercturn 
they made to Walsingham, they assured him, that the 
queen might command their lives and their property, 
but that they would never consent to part with their ho- 
nour, and stain themselves and their posterity with the 
guilt of an assassination. When Davidson carried their 
despatch to her, she broke outinto anger. Their scru- 
pulous delicacy, she said, was a dainty infringement of 
their oath of association; and they were nice, precise 
and perjured traitors, whe could give great promises in 
words, and achieve nothing. She told him, that the 
business could be performed without them; and recom- 
mended 
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earner’ sitate tostrike the blow. 
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Seotland. mended one Wingfield to his notice, who would not he- 


The astonished secretary ex- 
elatmed with warmth against a mode of proceeding so 
dangerous and unwarrantable. Le protested, that if 
she should take upon hersclf the blame of this deed, it 
would pollute her with the blackest dishonour:; and 
that, if she should disavow it. she would overthrow for 
ever the reputation, the estates, and the ehildren, of the 
persons who should assist in it; She heard him with 
pain, and withdrew from him with precipitation. 

The warrant, after having been communieated to 
Walsingham, was carried to the chancellor, who put 
the great seal to it. “this formality was hardly con- 
eluded, when a message from Elizabeth prohibited Da- 
vidson from waiting upon the chaneellor till he should 
receive farther instructions. Within an hour after, he 
received a second message to the same purpose. He 
hastened to court; and Elizabeth asked eagerly, if 
he had seen the chaneellor. He answered in the af- 
firmative ; and she exclaimed with bitterness against 
his haste. He said, that he had aeted exactly as she 
had directed him. She continued to express warmly 
her displeasure ; but gave no command to stop the ope- 
ration of the warrant. In a state of uneasiness and 
apprehension, he communicated her behaviour to the 
chancellor and the privy-council. These courtiers, 
however, who were well acquainted with the arts of 
their mistress, and who knew how to flatter her, paid 
no attention to him. They perceived, of were secretly 
informed, that she desired to have a pretence upon 
which to complain of the seeretary, and to deny that he 
had obeyed her instructions. They observed to him, 
that by subscribing the warrant, she had performed 
whatever the law required of her; and that it was not 
proper to delay the execution any longer. While they 
were anxious to please Elizabeth, they were conscious 
of their own cruelty to Mary, and did not imagine 
they could be in perfeet seeurity while she lived. They 
despatched the warrant to the earls of Shrewsbury and 
Kent, with instructions to them to fulfil its purpose. 

When the two earls and their retinue reached Fo- 
theringay castle, they found that Mary was sick, and 
reposing on lier bed. They insisted, notwithstanding, 
to be introduced to her. Being informed by her ser- 
vants that the message they brought was important and 
pressing, she prepared toreceive them. Theywerecon- 
ducted into her presence by Sir Amias Paulet and Sir 
Drue Drury ; and with little formality they told her, 
that Elizabeth had consented to her death, and that she 
was to suffer the next morning at eight o’elock. Then 
Beale, one of the clerks of the privy-council, who ac- 
companied them, read over the warrant, whieh she 
heard with pious composure and unshaken fortitude. 
They then affected to justify their mistress by entering 
into details concerning the conspiracy of Babington. 
She put her hand on the Seriptures, which lay on a ta- 
ble near her, and swore in the most solemn manner, that 
she never devised, consented to, or pursued the death of 
Elizabeth in any shape whatever. The earl of Kent, 
unwisely zealous for the Protestant religion, excepted 
against her oath as being made on a Popish bible. 
She replied to him mildly, ‘* It is for this very reason, 
my lord, to be relied on with the greater security ; for 
I esteem the Popish version of the Scriptures to be 
the most authentic.’ Indulging his puritanical fer- 


jee 
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vour, he declaimed against Popery, counselléd her to re- Scotland. 
nounce its errors, and recommended to her attention De “"~“""*"“ 


Fletelier dean of Peterborough. She heard him with 
some impatience; and discovered no anxiety to be cons 
verted by this eeclesiastic, whom he represented as a 
most learned divine. Risinginto passion, he exclaimed, 
that “ her life would be the death of their religion, and 
that her death would be its life.’ After informing him 
that she was unalterably fixed in her religious senti- 
ments, she desired that her confessor might have the li- 
berty torepairtoher. The two earls concurred in ob- 
serving, that their eonsciences did not allow them to 
grant this request. She intimated to them the favours 
for which she dad applied by her letter to Elizabeth, and 
expressed a wish to know if her sister had attended 
to them. They answered, that these were points on 
whieh they had received no instructions. She made 


inquiries concerning her secretaries Naw and Curl; and 


asked, whether it had ever been heard of, in the wiek- 
edest tines of the inost unprincipled nation, that the 
servants of asovereign princess had been suborned for 
the purpose of destroying her. They looked to one 
another, and were silent. Bourgoin her physician, who 
with her other domestics was present at this interview, 
seeing the two earls ready to depart, besought them 
with an emphatie earnestness to reflect on the short and 
inadequate portion of time that they had allotted to his 


mistress to prepare herself for death. He insisted, that 


a respect for her high rank, and the multiplicity and 
importance of her concerns, required at least a period 
of some days. They pretended, however, not to un- 
derstand the propriety of his petition, and refused it. 
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On the departure of the two earls, her domesties gave She pre- 
a full vent to their afflictions; and while she experien. partes for 


ced a melancholy pleasure in their tears, lamentations, 
and kindness, she endeavoured to consolethem. Their 
grief, she suid, was altogether. unavailing, and eonld 
better neither her eondition nor their own. Her cause 
had everything about it that was most honourable; and 
the miseries from which she was to be relieved were the 
most hopeless and the most afflicting. Instead of dejees 
tion and sadness, she therefore enjoined them to be cons 
tented and happy. That she might have the morc lei- 
sure to settie her affairs, she supped early, and, accord- 
ing to her usual custom, she ate little. While at table, 
she remarked to Bourgoin her physician, that the force 
of truth was insnrmountable; for that the earl of Kent, 
notwithstanding the ‘pretence of her having conspired 
against Elizabeth, had plainly informed her, that her 
death would be the security of their religion. When 
supper was over, she ordered all her servants to appear 
before her, and treated them with the kindaess which 
we have mentioned in her life. Having settled these 
attentions, she entered her bedchamber with her wo- 
men; and, according to her uniform practice, employ- 
ed herself in religious duties, and in reading in the 
Lives of the Saints. 
to sleep ; and after enjoying some hours of sound rest, 
she awaked. She then indulged in pious meditation, 
and partook of the sacrament by the means of a cone. 
secrated host, which a melancholy presentiment of her - 
calamities had induced her to obtain from Pius V. 
_ At the break of day she arrayed herself in rich, but 
becoming apparel ; and calling together her servants, | 
she ordered her will to be read, and apologized for the 
smallness . 


death, 


At her accustomed time she went Stuart, 
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Following the arrangement she had previ- 
ously made, she then dealt out to them her goods, ward- 
robe, and jewels. To Bourgoin her physician she com- 
mitted the care of her will, with a charge that he would 
deliver it to her principal executor the duke of Guise, 
She also entrusted him with tokens of her affection for 
the king of France, the queen- mother, and her relations 
of the house of Lorraine. Bidding now an adieu to 
all worldly concerns, she retired to her oratory, where 
she was seen sometimes kneeling at the altar, and some- 
times standing motionless with her hands joined, and 
her eyes directed to the heavens. In these tender aud 
agitated moments, she was dwelling on the memory of 
her sniferings and her virtues, reposing her weaknesses 
in the bosom of her God, and lifting and solacing her 
spirit in the contemplation of his perfections and _ his 
mercy. While she was thus cngaged, Thomas An- 
drews, the high sheriff of the county, announeed to 
her, that the haur for her execution was arrived. She 
@ame forth dressed in a gawn of black silk ; her petti- 
eoat was bordered with crimson velvet ; a veil of lawn 
bowed out witli wire, and edged with bone-laee, was fast- 
ened to her eaul, and hung down to the ground: an 
Agnus Dei was suspended from her neck by a poman- 
der chain ; her beads were fixed to her girdle ; and she 
bore in her hand a ecrueifix of ivory. Amidst the 
screams and lamentations of her women she descended 
the stairs; and in the porcli she was received by the 
earls of Kent and Shrewsbury with their attendants.— 
Here, too, she met Sir Andrew Melvil the master of 
her household, whom her keepers had debarred from 
her presence during many days. Throwing himself at 
her feet, and weeping aloud, he deplored lis sad des- 
tiny, andthe sorrowful tidings he was to carry into 
Scotland. 

After she had spoken to Melvil, she besought the 
two earls that her servants might be treated with ci- 
vility; that they might enjoy the presents she had be- 
stowed on them; and that they might reccive a safe- 
conduct to depart out of the dominions of Elizabeth. 
These slight favours were readily granted toher. She 
then begged that they might be permitted to attend her 
to the scaffold, in order that they might be witnesses of 
her behaviour at herdeath. To this request the earl of 
Kentdiseovered a strongreluctanee. He said that they 
would behave with an intemperate passion ; and that 
they would practise superstitious formalities, and dip 
their handkerchiefs in her blood. She replied, that she 
was sure that none of their actions would be blameable; 
and that is was but deeent that some of her women 
should be about her. The earl still hesitating, she was 
affected with the insolent and stupid indignity of his 
malice, and exclaimed, “ I am eausin to your mistress, 
and deseended from Henry VII. Tama dowager of 
Franee, and the anointed queen of Scotland.” The 
earl of Shrewsbury interposing, it was agreed that she 
should select two of her women, who might assist her 
in her last moments, and a few of ler men servants, 
who might behold her demeanour, and report it. 

She entered the hall where she was to suffer, and 
advanced with an air of grace and majesty to the scaf- 
fold, which was built at its farthest extremity. The 
spectatars were numerous. Her magnanimous car- 
riage, her beauty, of which the lustre was yet daz- 


zling, and her matchless misfortunes, affected them. Scotland, 


They gave way to contending emotions of awe, ad- 
miration, and pity. She asecnded the scaffold with a 
firm step and a serene aspect, and turned her eye to the 
block, the axe, and the executioners. ‘The spectators 
were dissolved in tears. A chair was placed for her, in 
which she seated herself. Silence was commanded : 
and Beale read aloud the warrant for her death. She 
heard it attentively, yet with a manner from which it 
might be gathered that her thoughts were employed on 
a subject more important. DrFletcher dean of Peter- 
borough taking his station opposite to her without the 
rails of the scaffold, began a discourse on her life, past, 
present, and to come. He affected to enumerate ler 
trespasses against Elizabeth, and to deseribe the love 
and tenderness which that princess had shown to her. 
He counselled lier to repent of her crimes ; and while 
he inveighed against her attachment to Popery, he 
threatened her with everlasting fire if she should delay 
to renounce its errors. His behaviour was indeecnt 
and coarse in the highest degree ; aid while he meant 
to Insult her, be insulted still more the religion which he 
professed, and the sovereign whom he flattered. Twice 


she interrupted him with great gentleness. But he per-. 


tinaciously continucd his exhortations. Raising her 
voice, she commanded him with a resolute tone to with- 
hold his indignities and menaces, and not to trouble her 
any more abcut her faith. I was born (said she) in 
the Catholic religion; I have experienced its comforts 
during my life, in the trying seasons of sickness, cala- 
mity, and sorrow; andI am resolved to die in it.”? ‘The 
two earls, ashamed of the savage obstinacy of his de- 
portnrent, admonished him to desist from his speeches, 
and to content himself with praying for her conversion. 
He entered on a long prayer ; and Mary falling on her 
knees, and disregarding him altogether, employed her- 
self in devotions from the office of the Virgin. 

After having performed all her devotions, her wo- 
men assisted her to disrobe; and the. executioners of- 
fering their aid, she repressed their forwardness by ob- 
serving, that she was not accustomed to be attended by 
such servants, nor to be undressed before so large an 
assembly. Her upper garments being laid aside, she 
drew on her arms a pair of silk gloves. Her women 
and men servants burst out into loud lamentations. She 
put her finger to her mouth to admonish them to be 
silent, and then bade them a final adieu with a smile 
that seemed to console, but that plunged them into 
deeper woe. She kneeled resolutely before the block, 
and said, ** Inthee, O Lord! do I trust, let me never 
be confounded, ’’ She covered her eyes with a linen 
handkerchief in which the eucharist had been inclosed ; 
and stretching forth her body with great tranquillity, 
and fitting her neck for the fatal stroke, she called out, 
‘* Into thy hands, O God! I commit my spirit. ”? The 
executioner, from design, from unskilfulness, or from 
inquictude, struck three blows before he separated her 
head from lier body. He held it up mangled with 
wounds, and streaming with blood ; and her hair being 
discomposed, was discovered to be already gray with 
afflictions and anxieties. ‘The dean of Peterborough 
alone cried out, «© So let the enemies of Elizabeth 
perish. ?? The earl of Kent alone, in a low voice, 
answered, “ Amen.” All! the other spectators were 


melted inte the tenderest sympathy and sorrow. 
Her 
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in land. = Her women hastened to protect her dead hody from 


the curiosity of the spectators ; and solaeed themselves 
with the thoughts of manrning over it undisturbed 
when they should retire, and of laying it out in its fune- 
ral garb. But the two earls prohibited them from dis- 
charging these melancholy yet pleasing officcs to their 
departed mistress, and drove them from the hall with 
indignity. Bourgoin her physician applied to them 
that he might be permitted to take out her heart for 
the purpose of preserving it, and of carrying it with 
him to France. But they refused his. intreaty with 
disdain and anger. Her remains were touched by the 
rude hands of the executioners, who carried them into 
an adjoining apartment ; and who, tearing a cloth from 
an old billard. table, covered that form, once so beauti- 
ful. The block, the cushion, the scaffold, and the gar- 
ments which were stained with her blaod, were con- 
sumed with fire. Her body, after being embalmed and 
committed ta a leaden coffin, was buricd with royal 
splendour and pomp in the cathedral of Peterborough. 
ihzabeth, who had treated her like a criminal while she 
lived, seemed disposed to acknowledge her for a queen 
when she was dead. 

On the death of his mother, the full government 
of the kingdom devolved on James her son. Elizabeth, 
apprehensive of his resentment for her treatment of his 
mother, wrote him a letter, in which she disclaimed all 
knowledge of the fact. James had received intelligence 
of the murder before the arrival of this letter, which was 
sent hy one Cary. The messenger was stopped at Ber- 
wick by an order from the king, telling him, that, if 
Mary had been executed, he should praceed at his pe- 
ril. James shut himself up in Dalkeith castle, in order 
to indulge himself in grict'; hut the natural levity and 
imbecility of his mind prevented him from acting in 
any degree as became him. Instead of resolutely adhe- 
ring to his first determination of not allowing Cary to 
set foot in Scotland, he in a few days gave his consent 
that he should be admitted to an audience of certain 
members of his privy-council, who took a journey to 
the borders on purpose to wait upon him. In this con- 
ference, Cary demanded that the league of amity be- 
tween the two kingdoins should be inviolahly observed. 
Le said that his mistress was grieved at the death of 
Mary, which had happened without her consent ; and, 
in Elizabeth’s name, offered any satisfaction that James 
could demand. The Scots commissioners treated Cary’s 
speech and proposal with becoming disdain. ‘They ob- 
served, that they amounted to no more than to know 
whether Jamies was disposed to sell his mother’s blood ; 
adding, that the Scottish nobility and people were de- 
termined to revenge it, and to interest in their quarrel 
the other princes of Europe. On this Cary delivered 
to them the letter from Elizabeth, together with a de- 
claration of his own concerning the murder of the queen ; 
and it does not appear that he proceeded farther. _ 

This reception of her ambassador threw Elizabeth in- 
to the utmost consternation. She was apprehensive that 
James would join his force to that of Spain, and entire- 
ly overwhelm her ; and had the resentment or the spirit 
of the king been equal to that of the nation, it is pro- 
bable that the haughty English princess would have been 
made severely to repent lier perfidy and cruelty. It 
docs not, however, appear, that a a any serious 
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intention of calling Elizabeth to an account for the Scotland, 
murder of his mother; for whieh, perhaps, his natural ~~ 
imbecility may he urged as an excuse, though it is more 

prohable that his own necessity for money had swallow- 

ed up every other consideration. By the league former- 

ly concluded with Icngland, it had been agreed that 
Elizabeth should pay an annual pension to the king of 
Scotland. James had neither economy to make his own 

revenue answer his purposes, nor address to get it in- 

creased. He was therefore always in want; and as 
Elizabeth had plenty to spare, her friendship became 

a valuable acquisition. To this consideration, joined 

to his view of ascending the English throne, must 

ehiefly be ascribed the little resentment shown by him 

to the atrocious conduct of Elizabeth. 870 

Elizabeth was not wanting in the arts of dissimula- Secretary 
tion and treachery now more than formerly. She pro. Davidson 
secuted and fined Secretary Davidson and Lord Bur- lg 
leigh for the active part they had taken in Mary’s punished. 
death. Their punishment was indeed much less than 
they deserved, but they certainly did not merit such 
treatment at her hands. Walsingham, though equally 
guilty, yet escaped by pretending indisposition, or per- 
haps escaped because the queen had now oceasion for 
his services. By her command he drew up a long Iect- 
ter addressed to Lord Thirlston, King James’s prime 
nnnister; in which he showed the necessity of putting 
Mary to death, and the folly of attempting to revenge 
it. He boasted of the superior force of England to- 
that of Scotland ; showed Jamcs that he wonld for ever 
ruin his pretensions to the English crown, by involving 
the two nations in a war; that he ought not to trust to- 
fereien alliances ; that the Catholic party were so di- 
vided among themselves, that he could reecive little 
or no assistance from them, even supposing him so ilk 
advised as to change his own religion for Popery, and 
that they would not trust his sineerity. Lastly, He 
attempted to show, that James had already discharged 
all the duty towards his mother and his own reputation 
that could be expected from an affectionate son and a 
wise king ; that his interceding for her with a concern 
so becoming nature, had endeared him to the kingdom 
of England ; but that it would be madness to push his 
resentment farther. 

This letter had all the effect that could be desired. 

James gave an audienee to the English ambassador ; 
and being assured that his blood was not tatnied by the 
execution of his mother for treason against Elizubeth, 
but that he was still capable of succeeding to the crown 
of England, he consented to make up matters, and to 
address the murderer of his mother by the title of lov- 
ing and affectionate sister. 

The reign of James, till his accession to. the crown of 
England by Elizabeth’s death in 1603, affords little 
matter of moment. His scandalous concessions to Eli- 
zabeth, and his constant applications to her for money, 
filled up the measure of his meanness. Ever since 
the expulsion of Mary, the country had in fact becn 
reduced to the condition of an English province. ‘The 
sovereign had been tried by the queen of England, and 
executed for treason ; a crime, in the very nature of the 
thing impossible, had not Scotland been in subjection to 
England; and to complete all, the conten.ptibic: succes- 
sor of Mary thought himself well off that he was not a 

‘ traitor 
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Scotland. traitor too, to his sovereign the queen of TFingland we In autumn 1600, a temarkable conspirney happened Scotland. 
mene! Hust suppose, for the case will admit of no other sup- against the liberty, if not the life, of the king. The at-*< 


671 position. , tainder and exccution of the earl of Gowrie for the part . 7“ 

ry ° ° e ° ra ® - ae A -QUS PAC 
Disterban- - During the reign of James, the religious disturbances he acted in the raid of Ruthven and for subsequent prac- 5 Cowal 
ces during which began at the reformation, and that violent strug- tices of treason, have been already mentioned. His son; Au, 1609, 


the reign ol ala of the clergy for power which never ceased till the 

JaMies. © , CR liee 7 « . 
revolution in 1688, went on with great violence. Con- 
tinual clamours were raised against Popery, at the same 
time that the very fundamental principles of Popcry 
were held, nay urged in the most insolent manner, as the 
effects of immediate inspiration. These werc the total 
independencc of the clergy on cvery earthly power, at 
the same tinue that all earthly powers were to be subject 
.to them. ‘Their fantastic decrees were supposed to be 
binding in hcaven ; and they took care that they should 
be binding on earth, for whoever had efiended so far 
as to fall under a sentence of excommunication was de- 

clared an outlaw. 
It is easy to sec that this circumstance must liave con- 
tributed to disturb the public tranquillity in a great de- 
gree. But besides this, the weakness of James's govern- 
ment was such, that, under the name of peacc, the 
whole kingdom was invoived in the miseries of civil war ; 
a72 the feudal animosities revived, and slaughter and murder 
His supet- prevailed all over the country. James, fitted only for 
stition and pedantry, disputed, argucd, modclled, and re-modelled, 
oruelty. the constitution to no purpose. The clergy continued 
their insolence, and the laity thcir violences on one an- 
other; at the samc time that the king, by his unhap- 
py credulity in the operation of demons and witches, de- 
clared a most inhuman and bloody war against the poor 
old women, many of whom were burnt for the imagi- 
973 nary crime of conversing with the devil. 


King’s King James had for some time formed a matrimonial 
nlarriage. seheme, and had fixcd his cyes on the princess Anne, 
9. daughter of Frederick II. king of Denmark. Qucen 


Ehzabeth attempted to embarrass this marriage as she 
had done that of his mether, but Jamcs overlooked all 
obstacles by an cffort of gallantry of which he was 
deemed ineapable. On the 22d of October, 1589, he 
sailed to Denmark and married the princess Anne, then 
in the 16th year of her age. The character of this 
princess has been generally reprcsented in a very unfa- 
vourable light, but probably the imputations which have 
been cast on it, atose more from prejudice than reality. 


however, had been restored to his paternal dignity and 
estates, and had in consequence professed gratitude and 
attachment to the king. But the Presbyterian clergy 
continued to express their approbation of the raid of 

tuthven, and to declare on every occasion that in their 
opinion the carl of Gowrie had suffered by an unjust 
sentcnee. One of the most eminent and popular of that 
order of men. was preceptor to the younger Gowrie and 
his brothers, who, from their frequent conversations 
with him, must have been deeply impressed with the 
belief that their father was murdered. The passion of 
revenge took possession of their breasts ; and having in- 
vited the king from Falkland to the carl of Gowrie’s 
house at Perth, under the pretence of showing him a 
secret treasure of forcign gold, which he might lawfully 
appropriate to his own use, an attempt was made ta 
keep lim a close prisoner, with threats of putting him 
to instant death if he should make any attempt to regain 
his liberty. 

The reality of this conspiracy has been questioned by 
many writers, for no other reason, as it would appear, 
but because they could not assign a rational motive for 
Gowrie’s cngaging in so hazardous an enterprise ; and 
some have even insinuated that the conspiracy was en- 
tered into by the king against Gowrie in order to get 
possession of his large estates. It has been shown how- 
ever by Arnot, in his Criminal Trials, with a force of 
evidence which leaves no rooin for doubt, that the con- 
spiracy was the earl’s, who seems to have intended that 
the king should be cut off by the hand of an assassin ; 


and the samc acute and discriminating writer has made 


it appcar highly probable; that he entertained hopes, in 
the then distracted state of: the nation not ill founded, 
of being able to mount the throne of his murdered so- 
vercign. (z), 

The particulars of this conspiracy, as far as they can 
be collected from the trial of the conspirators, and the 
depositions of the witnesses, published by My Arnot and 
the earl of Cromarty, are as follows. On the 5th of 
August at seven in the morning, while the king was 

about 
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(z) The family of Ruthven had long been looked upon as the head of that party which was attached to Eng- 
land and the reformation; and the accomplishments of thc latter Gowrie qualificd him to be the leader of an 
enterprising faction. ‘The importance he dcrived from aristocratic influence over his extensive domains, and from 
the attachment of a powerful party in church and state, was cmbellished with the lustre of a regal descent. Thus 
ambition, as well as revenge, might stimulate him to his daring entcrprisc. Indeed, if his attempt was to be di- 
rected against the life of the king, it could no longer be safe for hin to remain in the condition of a subject: and 
the indecent and malicious imputation of bastardy, with which the fanatics reproached King James, might afford 
a plausible pretext for secluding the royal offspring. ‘The family of Hamilton, next heir to the crown, had long 
lost its popularity, and the carl of Arran, its head, had lost his judgment ; and, though there undoubtedly were 
several families interposed hetween Gowrie and thc crown in the strict linc of succession, none of them probably 


possessed power and popularity to support their right. 


But 1f Gowrie and his brother were really endowed with 


those personal accomplishments which have been so highly extolled, and which made their countrymen conceive 
the most sanguine hopes of their early virtues 3 it is absurd to suppose Lord Gowric to have flattered himself, that 
in a country where the church was in danger, where the trumpet of sedition was sounded by the ministers whe 
fortified the chief block-house of the Lord’s Jerusalem, his picty, popularity, and bravery, should supply the defect 
in title, and make him be called, while there were uearer heirs to the crown ; as has since happened in the same 


sountryv, on a similar occasion. 
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Geotland. about to mount his horse, to hunt in Falkdand park, 
Sey Alexander Ruthven, brother of the earl of Gowrie, 
addressed him in a very familiar manner. After the 
hunt was over, the king desired the duke of Lenox to 
accompany him to the carl of Gowrie’s at Perth, telling 
him that Alexander Ruthven had invited him to get 
some hidden treasure, but desired the duke to have an 
eye to himself, and to follow him wherever he went 
with Alexander Ruthven. When they arrived at the 
earl of Gowrie’s, it was observed that the earl’s ser- 
vants were armed. After the king had dined, Ruth- 
ven carried him to the uppermost part of the house, 
where he attempted to make him a prisoner, and to bind 
his hands; but the king resisted, and called out trea- 
son from the window. Sir John Ramsay, who carried 
the king’s hawk, first entered the chamber, wherc he 
saw Ruthven struggling with the king. Ramsay soon 
despatched the traitor ; and the earl of Gowrie enter- 
ing with a sword in each hand, and followed by armed 
mien, there ensued a short conflict, in which the earl 
was mortally wounded by Sir John Ranisay. 

For this eminent service Sir John Ramsay was enno- 
bled; and thoughGowrie and his brother fell in the strug- 
gle, they were attainted by an act of parliament, which 
decerned their name, memory, and dignity, to be extin- 
guished; their arms to be cancelled; their whole es- 
tates to be forfeited and annexed to the crown; the 
name of Ruthven to be abolished; and their posterity 
and surviving brethren to be incapable of succeeding 
to, or of holding, any offices, honours, or possessions. 
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The West- | The most memorable transaction of James’s reign, 
ern islan- and that most to his honour, is the civilizing of the 
4 ove ‘Western islanders. For this purpose, he instituted a 


company of gentlemen adventurers, to whom he gave 
large privileges for reforming them. The method he 
proposed was to transport numbers of them to his low 
countries in Scotland, and to give their islands, which 
were very improveable, in fee to his lowland subjects 
who should choose to reside in the islands. The ex- 
periment was to be made upon the Lewes, a long range 
of the Ebudz ; whence the adventurers expelled Mur- 
doch Macleod, the tyrant of the inhabitants. Macleod, 
howcver, kept the sea; and intercepting a ship which 
carried one of the chief adventurers, he sent him pri- 
soner to Orkney, after putting the crew to the sword. 
Macleod was soon after betrayed by his own brother, 
and hanged at St Andrew’s. The history of this new 
undertaking is rather dark ; and the settlers themselves 
seem to have been defective in the arts of civilization. 
The arrangements they made were considered by the 
inhabitants as very oppressive; and one Norman, of 
the Macleod family, attacked and subdued them so 
effectually, that they not only consented to yield the 
property of the islands to him, but engaged to obtain 
876 the king’s pardon for what he had done. 
Accession Firom the conspiracy of the Gowries there are few 
— transactions deserving of notice in the reign of Jamies 
of Eng- VI. till the death of Queen Elizabeth, in 1603, called 
land. him to the English throne. From that period the af- 
An. 1603. fairs of Scotland are so intimately blended with those 
of England, that they cannot properly be considered 
apart. We have accordingly given a detail of the 
transactions of both countries from the accession of 
James to the throne of England, in the article Bri- 
TAIN. Some circumstances more peculiarly relating 
Vol. XVIII. Part II. 
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to Scotland, will be found under the articles Eprw- Scotland. 
BuRGH, Leitu, and GLAscow. 
We shall conclude the historical part of this article 
with a brief review of the state of affairs in Scotland 
from the introduction of the reformed religion, and a 
general statement of the effects produced, by the ac- 
cession of Janies, on the state of his native kingdom. 877 
The peried of the reformation may be regarded as ara 
the period of crimes. The people were reformed from faivs ean 
Papacy to Protestantism ; but there was no reform inthe refor- 
their morals. It was the fashion to declaim about re- mation. 
ligion ; but if we may judge from the facts related by 
the annalists of those revolutionary times, religion 
had but little influence on the lives and manners of 
the people. Conspiracy followed conspiracy, and 
crime succeeded crime in rapid succession. History 
evinces that every great revolution produces the most 
unhappy effects on the human character ; and it is cer- 
tain from the annals of the reformation in Scotland, 
that the turbulent spirit of the peop'e received an ad- 
ditional incitement froni the civil conflicts of the su- 


-perior classes. 


We have seen that the reformers were more studious 
to pull down than to build. The whole estates of the 
ancient church were appropriated by the nobles before 
any proper establishment was made for the reformed 
clergy. Laws for promoting and securing the refor- 
mation were ratified on every topic, except that of pro- 
viding for the ministers of the new religion. The 
church judicatories and the refarmed clergy took the 
place, and assumed the practices, of the Papal esta- 
blishment and the Popish functionaries. The ministers 
censured from the pulpits: the conduct of the court; 
they disputed the authority of the king, and promoted 
tumults and sedition through the nation, so that the 
king and the parliament found it necessary to enact a 
variety of laws for enforcing the obedience of the ec- 
clesiastical to the civil powcr ; and some of the clergy 
continuing contumacious, they were expelled the king- 
dom. From this measure, however necessary it might 
be deemed, the king acquired much popular odium ; 
and it was the prelude to continual disputes between 
him and the leaders of the reformation. In 1580, a 
convention of the clergy assembled at Dundee, and 
passed a resolution abolishing Episcopacy. This was 
opposed by a counter declaration from the king ; and 
in 1597, the parliament passed a law, by which it was 
enacted, that ‘‘ ministers, provided to prelacy, should 
have a place in the three estates. ” 

In order to erect the assumptions of the newly formed 
church on the ruins of the state, the clergy had proceed- 
ed to such lengths, that it became necessary to oppose 
barriers to their pretensions. So early as the year 1584, 
the parliament had passed an act, declaring, that the ho- 
nour, authority, and dignity, of the estates shall stand 
and continue in their ancient integrity, supreme over all 
things and all persons; and, to support this declaration 
by an adequate penalty, it was further declared to be 
treason to call in question, or to diminish, the power of 
the three estates. All other conventions or assemblies 
that pretended to meet without the king’s authority, 
were denounced as illegal. What was thus declared 
amid the ravings of anarchy respecting the supreme 
power of the state, constituted only new affirmations 
of the ancient law ; but these wise provisions were fol- 
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lowed by a whole code respeeting the constituent mem- 
bers, the mode of sitting, and the authority of the 
three estates. This code was drawn up in the 11th 
parliament of James VI. 

As anew power had arisen rather in the church than 
in the state, dispuiing the king’s legal capacity. the 1Sth 
parliament in its zeal passed an act, acknowledging the 
royal prerogative and the privilege of the crown over 
a!l estates, persons, and causes; and this prerogative and 
privilege the three estates engaced to maintain with 
their lives, lands, and goods. Besides this, they provid- 
eda sfanding guard for the safety of the king’s person. 

The judicial power of the state had acquired a uscful 
improvement by the establisnment of the college of 
justice in the preceding reign; but if the senators could 
not act without question by individuals, justice held her 
scales in vain. Amid the wildness and iraseibility of 
those times, some of the judges had been thus question- 
ed, and the parliament interposed in behalf of justiee, 
by deelaring, that, whoever should challenge a senator 
for his opinion, should be punished with death. 

During the early ages of the Seottish nation, clan- 
ship from blood had existed in every part of North Bri- 
tain. Throughout the whole Scoto-Saxon period there 
existed, as we have seen, from conquest and from birth, 
a state of universal villenage, which disappeared in the 
15th eentury. Amid the anarchy of subsequent times, 
there arose various clans, which were divided, aeeord- 
ing to the policy of those times, into clans of the Borders 
and clans of the Highlands. From such a state of so- 
ciety, and from the want of employment, we may ae- 
count for the faeility with which great bodies of men 
were then drawn together at the call of every petty 
chieftain. In some measure to eounteract this faeility of 
exciting disturbance and rebellion, the parliament of 
1587 had passed an act, by which the chiefs of all the 
clans were obliged to give security for their peaceable 
demeanour, and were made answerable for the enormi- 
ties committed by their adherents. By the union of 
the two erowns, however, the clans of tlie borders were 
in a great measure dissolved, and the quiet of that part 
of the kingdom finally established. * 

The Scots had so long considered their monarclis as 
next heirs to the English throne, that they had full 
leisure to refleet on all the consequenees of their being 
advanced to that dignity. But dazzled with the glory 
of giving a sovereign to their powerful enemy, relying 
on the partiality of their native prinee, and in full ex- 
peetation of sharing liberally in the wealth and honours 
which he would now be able to bestow, they attended 
little to the most obvious consequences of that great 
event, and rejoiced at his accession to the throne of 
England, as if it had been no less beneficial to the 
kingdom than honourable to the king. They soon had 
reason, however, to adopt very different sentiments, 
and from that period we may date a total alteration in 
the political constitution of Scotland. 

The feudal aristoeraey which had been subverted in 
mest nations of Europe by the poliey of their princes, 
or had been undermined by the progress of commerce, 
still subsisted with full foree in Seotland. Many eauses 
had eontributed gradually to augment the power of the 
Scottish nobles ; and even the Reformation whieh, in 
every other country where it prevailed, added to the 
authority of the monarch, had increased their wealth 


and influence. 
with a prerogative extremely limited, and unsupport- 
ed by a standing army, eould not exercise much au- 
thority over such potent subjects. He was obliged 
to govern by expedients; and the laws derived their 
force not from his power to execute them, but from the 
voluntary submission of the nobles. But though this 
produced a speeies of government extremely feeble 
and irregular; though Scotland, under the name and 
with a!l the outward ensigns of a monareliy, was real- 
ly subject to an aristocracy, the people were not al- 
together unhappy; and even in this wild form of a con- 
stitution, there were principles whieh tended to their 
security and advantage. The king, checked and over= 
awed by the nobles, durst venture upon no act of ar- 
bitrary power. Thenobles, jealous of the king, whose 
claims and pretensions were many, though his power 
was small, were afraid of irritating their dependants 
by unreasonable exactions, and tempered the rigour of 
aristocratical tyranny with a mildness and equality to 
which it is naturally a stranger. As long as the mili- 
tary genius of the feudal government remained in vi- 
gour, the vassals both of the crown and of the barons 
were generally not only free from oppression, but were 
courted by their superiors, whose power and import- 
anee were founded on their attachment and love. 

But, by his aceession to the throne of England, James 
aequired suchan immenseaceession of wealth, of power, 
and of splendour, that the nobles, astonished and intimi- 
dated, thought it vain to struggle for privileges whieh 
they were now unable to defend. Nor was it from fear 
alone that they submitted to the yoke. James, partial 
to his countrymen, and willing that they should partake 
in his good fortune, loaded them with riches and ho- 
nours ; and the hope of his favour coneurred with the 
dread of his power in taming their fierce and indepen- 
dent spirits. The will of the prince beeame the su- 
preme law in Scotland ; and the nobles strove, with 
emulation, who should most impiicitly obey eommands 
which they had formerly been accustomed te contemn. 
Satisfied with having subjected the nobles to the crown, 
the king left them in full possession of their ancient ju- 
risdiction over their own vassals. The extensive rights, 
vested in a feudal ehief, became in their hands dreadful 
instruments of oppression ; and the military ideas, on 
which these rights were founded, being gradually lost 
or disregarded, nothing remained to eorrect or to miti- 
gate the rigour with which they were exereised. The 
nobles, exhausting their fortunes by the expense of fre- 
quent attendanee upon the English court, and by at- 
tempts to imitate the manners and luxury of their more 
wealthy neighbours, multiplied exactions upon the peo- 
ple, who durst hardly utter eomplaints, which they 
knew would never reaeh the ear of their sovercign, 
nor move him to grant any redress. 

At their aceession to the throne of England, the 
kings of Seotland, once the most limited, became, in 
an instant, the most absolute princes in Europe, and 
exercised a despotie authority, which their parliaments 
were unable to eontroul, or their nobles to resist. 

The chureh felt the effects of the absolute power 
which the king aequired by his aceession; and its revo- 
lutions, too, are werthy of notiee. James, during the 
latter years of his administration in Seotland, had revi 
ved the name and office of bishops. But they possessed 
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Scotland. no ecclesiastical jurisdiction or pre-eminence; their re- 
y———~ venues were inconsiderable; and they were scarcely 
distinguished by any thing but by their seat in parlia- 

ment, and by being the object of the clergy’s jealousy 

and the people’s hatred. The king, delighted with the 
splendour and authority which the English bishops en- 

joyed, and eager to effect a union in the ecclesiastical 

policy which he had in vain attempted in the civil go- 
verament of the two kingdoms, resolved to bring both 
churehes to an exact conformity with each other. 

Three Scotsmen were consecrated bishops at London. 

From them their brethren were commanded to receive 

orders. Ceremonies unknown in Scotland were im- 

posed; and, though the clergy, less obsequious than 

* Robert- the nobles, boldly opposed the innovations, James, 
Son's Scol- Jong practised and well skilled in the arts of managing 


and. . : , 

g7g _— them, obtained at length their compliance. * 
Scottishan- The monuments of antiquity belonging to North Bri- 
tquities. tain may be considered under three heads, as they be- 


a long to the Celtic period, the Roman period, or the 
Scoto-Irish period. Of the first of these periods very few 
monunients now remain, and these are chiefly of the 
tumular kind ; consisting either of circles of stones, the 
evident remains of druidical worship, or of the remains 
of the hill forts, which appear to have been employed 
by the ancient Caledonians as places of defence. Of 
these hill forts there is a remarkable example at Barrow- 


7. hill in Aberdeenshire, which is described and figured 
mee” by Mr Chalmers ; + and a similar fort appears to have 
p. 90. —_ i — ‘ 

sg1 existed at Barry-hill near Alyth in Perthshire. 
Roman. The remains of the J2oman period in North Britain 


appear chiefly in the celebrated wall built in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde ; in the ruins of which many curious inseriptions 
have been found. Another striking object of this epoch 
was a small edifice, vulgarly called Arthur's oven, 
which seems to have been regarded by some antiquaries 
as a small temple, dedicated to the god Terminus ; pro- 
bably after the erection of the wall of Antoninus, for 
we are not to conceive that these walls were the abso- 
lute lines, beyond which the Romans possessed no ter- 
ritory; while, on the contrary, in the pacific intervals, 
the garrisons along the wall may have claimed the fo- 
rage of the exterior fields; and the stream of Carron, 
beyond which this chapel stood, may have been consi- 
dered as a necessary supply of water. The remains of 
the wall and forts, and other Roman antiquities in Scot- 
land, particularly their camps and stations, many of 
which are remarkably entire, are ably illustrated in a 
publication of General Roy, and in the Caledonia of 
Mr Chalmers. General Roy, indeed, has too implicit- 
ly followed a common antiquarian error, in ascribing all 
these camps, stations, &c. to Agricola; while they 
may be mere justly assigned to Lollius Urbicus, A. D. 
140, or to the emperor Severus, A. D.'207, especially, 
indeed, to the latter; for the emperor's appearance In 
person to conduct two campaigns, probably as far as 
Inverness, must have occasioned the crection of works 
more eminent and durable than usual; the soldiers be- 
ing excited by the animating controul of a military mo- 
narch. In the reign of Domitian, Bolanus, as we Jearn 
from Statius the poct, erected several works in Britain, 
probally in the north; so that it is idle to impute these 
remains to any one author: but, to a judicious eye, 
the claims of Lollius Urbicus and of Severus secm pre- 
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ferable. One of the most northerly Roman camps yet Scotland. 
discovered, is that near the source of the river Ythan, “w= 
Aberdeenshire; periphery about two English miles. 
A smaller station has also been observed at Old Mel- 
drum, a few miles to the south-east. 

Four remarkable Roman stations are described and 
figured by Mr Chalmers ; one onthe north bank of the 
river Dee, near Peter-Culter in Aberdeenshire, occupy- 


° . ri ¥* 
ing about eight Scotch acres; * a second in Dee Cae 
shire on the southern bank of the Spey, near tS 5.195, 


mouth; + a third on the eastern bank of the river4 Jo. p. 129. 
Findhorn, near Forres, which we believe to be the 

Varis of the Romans; { and a fourth, now called the } Zé. p. 151. 
Green Castle, near Clattering Brig in Kincardineshire, 
forming a fort whose internal area measures nearly 158 
feet, by 262 feet. § 

Roman roads have been traced a considerable way in 
the east of Scotland, as far as the county of Angus, af- 
fording some evidence of the existence of the province 
of Vespasiana; but the chief remains are within the 
wall. A hypocaust was also discovered near Perth, 
and another near Musselburgh, so that there was pro- 
bably some Roman station near the Scottish capital ; 
but the name of Alaterva is a ridiculous error, arising 
from an inscription by sonie foreign cohort to obscure 
goddesses of their own country, styled Matres Alater- 
ves. The smaller remains of Roman antiquity found 
in Scotland, as coins, utensils, &c. are numerous. 889 

There remain few monuments of antiquity that can Scoto-Irisk. 

be referred to the earlier part of the Scoto-Irish period. 
These consist principally of stone pillars and obelisks of 
rude workmanship, and generally without inscriptions. 
There are, however, some remarkable sculptured mo- 
numents referable to this period, such as the upright 
stones that stand in a cultivated field near Cargil, and 
are carved with figures of the moon and stars; a 
sculptured pillar near Forres, supposed to refer to the 
expulsion of the Danes in the reign of Malcolm II.; 
a hieroglyphical column which stands conspicuous on 
the moor of Rhyne in Aberdeenshire; some carved 
stones in the churcliyard of Meigle, and perhaps the 
chapel of St Regulus at St Andrew’s. 

Among the antiquities of this period we must not 
omit to mention the remarkable ferrace-hills, which are 
seen in many parts of Scotland (especially in Peebles- 
shire, as in the parish of Newlands). ‘These hills ap- 
pear to have served the purpose of amphutheatres, 
where the people witnessed the exhibition of plays and 
other public sports. 885 

The monuments of antiquity that have been referred Pictish. 
to the Picts, are rather of doubtful authenticity. These 
round towcrs, composed of stones without cement, 
which have been called Picts houses, and are still found 
in the Orkney islands, and in some parts of the north 
of Scotland, are generally considered as the remains of 
the nation whose name they bear, though Mr Chal- 
mers will have them to be the reniains of the oid Cel- 
tic architecture. ‘ jin 

Many Danish monuments have been described by an- Danish. 
tiquaries as existing in North Britain; but tbe charac- 
ters of most of them are not sufficiently distinct to ascer- 
tain their Danish origin. One of the most certain Da- 
nish antiquities is found in the churchyard of Ruthwell 
in Duinfries-shire. When tlis monument was entire, it 
appears to have been about 18 feet high without its 

6D2 pedestal, 
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pedestal, and to have been sculptured on each of its 
four sides with foliage, birds, and marine animals, and 
inscribed with Runic letters. This curious pillar, which 
seems to be almost the only Runic remain in Scotland, 
was formerly held in such high veneration by the com- 
mon people, that a decree of the general assembly of 
the kirk, in 1644, ordained it to be thrown down as 
an object of idolatry. 

Of the numerous remains of castles, cathedrals, and 
monasteries, which occur in almost every part of Scot- 
land, our lirnits do not permit us to take particular 
notice. Many of them have been already described 
under the namcs of the places where they are found ; 
and such of our readers as desire a more particular 
account of these interesting ruins, may consult the 
Beauties of Scotland, where their curiosity will be am- 


judges, who arc likewise lords of session; but with a Scotland, 
president, styled the lord justice clerk, as he is under- —-~—— 


stood to represent the formerly great office of justice 
general, an office which still continues, though it may. 
be considered rather as a post of honour and profit. 
This is the supreme court in criminal causes, which are 
detcrmined by the majority of a jury, and not by their 
unanimity as in England. There is also a court of ex- 
chequer, consisting of a lord chief baron and four ba- 
rons, who have the chief jurisdiction over the public 
revenue of Scotland; and a high court of admiralty, 
in which there is only one judge, who is the king’s 
heutenant and justice general on the high seas, and in 
all ports and harbours. From this court there is no 
appeal in maritime cases. The keepers of the great 
and privy seals, and the lord-register or keeper of the 


sss__—sipily'_ gratified. records, may also be mentioned under this head. 
Population In our tabular view of the counties of Scotland, we Besides the above national judges, there is in every 
of Scotland. have noted the population of each county as it was as- county, a sheriff, who acts as chief magistrate, and 
certained in 1801 and 1811, from which it appeared, whose jurisdiction extends to some criminal cases, and 
that, in the latter ycar, the whole population of Scot- to all civil matters which are not by special law or 
Jand amounted to 1,805,688. From these, and other custom appropriated to other courts. 
facts, there can be no doubt that the general popula- The recent changes which have been made in the 
tion of the country is increasing. Thus it appears, court of session, by dividing it into two houses, and. 
that, in the year 1755, there were in Scotland about _ by establishing a jury court for introducing this mode 
1,265,000 souls ; and, in 1791, 1,526,000. (a) Ofthe © of trial in civil cases, are well calculated to favour the 
population in 1811, 907,431 persons lived in towns, despatch of business, and to improve the administra- 
and 898,257 in the country. The number of families tion of justice. At present the court of session con- 
was 402,068, of which 125,799 were chiefly employed _ sists of two divisions, the first of which is composed 
in agriculture, 169,417 in trade, manufactures, and of eight judges, having the lord-president at their 
handicrafts, and 106,852 in other occupations. The head, while in the second there are seven judges, 
total number of houses was 315,422. The annual whose president is the lord justice clerk; and three of _ 
number of baptisms was computed to be 53,162; of the former, and two of the latter, act as permanent 
burials 37,032; and of marriages 15,026. (See Col- judges-ordinary. (x) | 987 
guhoun’s Treatise on the Wealth and Power of the Bri- At the union in 1709, the revenue of Scotland was Public re- 
ss6  tish Empire, 1815.) only 160,000. In 1789, Sir John Sinclair has stated venues. 
Political The government of Scotland since the union has - the proportion of the public revenues furnished by 
—* been blended with that of England. ‘The chief distinc- North Britain to be as follows. The produce of the 


tion between the original constitution of the two coun- 
tries was, that Scotland had no house of commons, the 
parliament consisting of all descriptions, assembled in 
one hall. That enlightened prince James I. of Scot- 
land, endeavoured to establish a house of commons in 
imitation of that of England, where he was educated ; 
but the people most firmly and vigorously defended their 
cacient customs. The most splendid remaining feature 
of government in Scotland is the general assembly. 
Next to this may be classed the high courts of justice, 
especially that styled the Session, lately consisting of a 
president and fourteen senators. The Lords of Coun- 
cil and Session, as they are styled in Scotland, upon their 
promotion to office, assume a title, generally from the 
name of an estate, by which they are known and ad- 
dressed, as if peers by creation, while they are only con- 
stituted lords by superior interests ortalents. This court 
is the last resort in civil causes, and the only appeal is 
to the British house of peers. ‘The justiciary court, 
which is the criminal court of Scotland, consists of five 


Scotch customs, in the year cnding January 5th 1789, 
was 250,839/.; from which was deducted for deben- 
tures, bounties, salaries, and incidents, 171,638/. The 
average yearly amount of the money belonging to the 
exchequer is 72,5007. The salt duties in the same 
year yiclded 18,043/., from which was deducted for 
drawbacks, salaries, &c. 8749/. The duties of excise 
for that year cxceeded 422,000/.; the expense of ma- 
nagement 83,982/, ‘The stamp duties amountcd to 
73,8771; the charges of managing and collecting were 
8032/. The whole revcnue of Scotland for 1788 was 
1,099,1482. The expenditure was as follows—expenses 
of the crown 60,342/.; expenditure of the public 
173,9211.; bounties, drawbacks, &c. 127,629/.; pub-« 
lic expenses settled by the union, and by subsequent 
acts of parliament, 64,868/.; cash remitted to the Eng- 
lish exchequer 628,081/.; balance remaining for na- 

tional purposes 44,3072. 
To the above statement of Sir John Sinclair must be 
added the income arising from the posts, which in 1801 
amounted 


A rr enn pre ner 


(A) This last number is taken from the returns published in Sir John Sinclair’s account. 


is in the population act in 1801, Scotland, at that period, contained 294,553 inhabited 
inhabited houses, 364,079 families, 734,581 males, 864,487 females, 


returns 


of whom 365,516. were chiefly 
handicrafts, and 833,914 


According to the 
houses, 9537 un- 
making a total of 1,599,068 inhabitants ; 


employed in agriculture ; 293,373 chiefly employed in trade, manufactures, and 
were not included in these two classes. 


(8) For an account of the first establishment of the College of Justice by James V. see N° 473. 


Scotland. amounted to 89,817/.; and the product of the income 

vy" tax, which about the same time yielded 344,015/. and 
was paid by 20,537 persons of various professions, whose 
incomes were assessed at 4,512,5702. Thus the whole 
revenue of Scotland at the end of the 18th century, 
may be estimated at nearly one million and a half. 

In 1813, the gross revenue of Scotland amounted to 
4,519,892/., and, deducting charges of management, 
the net revenue was 4,155,599/. The gross receipt of 
customs that year, was 857,744/.; of excise 1,726,900. ; 
of the property tax 966,790/.; of the land tax 24,5512.; 
of the assessed taxes 412,977/.; of stamps 348,5231. ; 
of the post-office 167,877/.; miscellaneous 14,5264. 
At the Union, the revenue of Scotland was only -+zth 
of the revenue of Great Britain, but in 1813 it was ra- 
ther more than ;,th; and at the latter date, the reve- 
nue of Scotland was to that of Ireland nearly as 7 to 8. 
In 1818, the gross produce of the customs for Scot- 
land was 904,080/., and the net produce 760,926/. The 
gross produce of excise the same year was 2,199,9881., 
and the net produce 1,808,700/. ‘The gross produce 
of stamps was 462,516/., and the net- produce 439,533/. 
(Colguhoun’s Treatise, Parliamentary Papers.) 

It appears that the hereditary revenue of the crown 

* Play- . in Scotland was so much diminished during the 18th 
fair’s Geog. century by lavish grants made by the crown, and a ne- 
you. i. __-giect in collecting what remained, as to amount in 1788 
to only 800/. * 
Scottish re- Scotland is represented in the British Parliament by 
/presenta- 16 peers, chosen by the whole body of the Scottish 
1420" Pal- HDecrage, and by 45 commoners, of whom 30 are elected 
it by the counties, and the remaining 15 by as many di- 
stricts of royal boroughs, one by each district. The 
following table will show what royal boroughs belong 
to each district. 


Members. 


1 


Districts. 


1. Edinburgh city e Z 
2, Aberdeen, Aberbrothic, Bervie, Montrose, and 


Brechin : - 1 
3. Ayr, Irving, Inverary, Rothsay, and Campbel- 
town - | ° 1 
4, Anstruther Easter and Wester, Crail, Kilrenny, 
and Pittenweem ‘ - - 1 
5. Banff, Cullen, Kintore, Elgin and Inverury 1 
6. Stirling, Culross, Inverkeithing, Dunfermline, 
and Queensferry - - 1 
7. Perth, Dundee, Forfar, St Andrew’s, and Cupar 
Fife - ° ° 1 


8. Glasgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Dumbarton 1 
9. Dumfries, Sanquhar, Annan, Lochmaben, and 


Kirkcudbright - - 1 
| 10. Inverness, Fortrose, Nairn, and Forres 1 
11. Kinghorn, Dysart, Kirkcaldy, and Burntisland 1 
12. Jedburgh, Haddington, Lauder, Dunbar, and 
North Berwick - : 1 
13. Selkirk, Peebles, Lanark, and Linlithgow 1 
14. Stranraer, Wigton, Whitehorn, and New Gal- 
loway 1 


15. Kirkwall, Tain, Dingwall, Wick, and Dornoch 1 


The county members are elected by gentlemen pos- 
sessed of landed property, or superiorities of lands va- 
lued in the cess-books of the county at 400/. Scots 
yearly rent, according to a valuation first introduced 
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during the administration of Cromwell, and afterwards Scotland. 


sanctioned by parliament. 

The law of Scotland differs essentially from that of 
England, as the former is founded in a great measure 
on the civil law, while the latter depends chiefly on the 
statutes or acts of parliament. The law of Scotland al- 
so consists partly of statute law ; but as many of its an- 
cient statutes have never been enforced, the chief rule’ 
of practice arises from the decisions of the court of ses- 
sion, which are carefully preserved and published, and 
afford precedents that are generally deemed unexcep- 
tionable. The civil and canon laws may be said to 
form the two great pillars of Scottish judicature, for of 
common law there is scarcely a trace. The modes of 
procedure in Scotland are in general free from many of 
those legal fictions which disgrace the laws of some 


other countries, though it may be regarded as a fiction, — 


that a debtor who refuses or neglects to pay, should be 
proclaimed a rebel to the king. The procedure in 
cases of debt is peculiarly mild in Scotland. No man 
can be suddenly arrested as in England ; but he is first 
put to the horn, as it is termed, after which a certain 
delay is granted before the captzon or arrest takes place. 
For a particular account of the Scottish laws, see the 
article Law. 
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The Presbyterian church government, which, since Religion. 


the revolution in 1688, has formed the established re- 
ligion in Scotland, is founded on an equality of autho- 
rity among all its pastors or presbyters, and is modelled 
after the Calvinistic plan adopted at Geneva, and re- 
commended to the Scotch reformers by the celebrated 
John Knox. ‘This form of church government, there- 
fore, excludes all pre-eminence of rank, as all the mi- 
nisters are on an equal footing. The want of ceremony 
in the ordinances of the Scottish church is unpleasing 
to the eye of a stranger who has been brought up in the 
Catholic or Lutheran persuasion. He will particularly 
be led to make a comparison between the form or ra- 
ther mode of burial in Scotland and the burial service 
of England, very unfavourable to the former. He will 
contrast the hurried step, and indifferent if not noisy 
behaviour of the bearers and attendants, and the un- 
ceremonious deposition of the body in. the earth, ac- 
cording to the Scotch custom, with the slow and mea- 
sured pace, the serious demeanour and melancholy si- 
lence, the solemn and impressive burial-service, at an 
English funeral; and he cannot but give the prefer- 
ence to the latter, as being alone calculated to produce 
sentiments of awe and becoming thoughts of death and 
a future state, both on the actors and spectators of the 
solemn scene. 

The most ceremonious ordinance of the Scotch church 
is the administration of the sacrament. This takes place: 
twice a year, and the communicants are generally very 
numerous, though in most parishes they must have pre- 
viously been examined by the minister, and received 
from him a token of their qualification. Before the sa- 


crament is administered, a solemn fast is held on the. 


preceding Thursday, and the communicants attend di- 
vine worship in the forenoon on the Saturday preced- 
ing, and the Monday following the sacrament Sunday. 

The former austerity of the Scottish clergy is consi- 
derably relaxed ; but some marks of the ancient strict- 
ness of discipline still remain. In particular, the stool 
of repentance, so commonly used in the age of fanati- 


cism,. 
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cisma, is still occasionally brought forward, cspecially in 
the country churches, where a rustic culprit is some- 
times seen doing penance, and receiving public reproof 
for some flagrant act of incontinence. 

The ecelcsiastical power is distributed among the ju- 
dicatories of the church in the following manner. Scot- 
land is divided into 935 parishes, each of which has one 
or more ministers, who discharge the pastoral office ac- 
cording to their discretion, and are accountable only to 
the presbytery of which they are members. In matters 
relating to discipline, the ministers are assisted by elders, 
sclected from among the most intelligent and regular of 
his parishioners; but these elders have no right to teach, 
or to dispense the sacraments. ‘J .ueir proper office is to 
watch over thc morals of the people, to qucstion them 
as to their knowledge of the church catechism, and to 
visit the sick. In attcnding to the interests of the poor, 
they also discharge the office of deacons, or church-war- 
dens, and are commonly called ruling elders. The rul- 
ing elders and the minister of the parish form what is 
called the kirk-session, which is the lowest assembly of 
ecclesiastical judicature in Scotland. ‘The kirk-scssion 
distributes among the poor the alms which are collected 
at the church doors every Sunday, and it takes cog- 
nisance of petty offences against religion and good mo- 
rals. Neither the kirk-session, nor any other ecclesiastical 
court, however, can impose any civil penalty, but must 
confine its punishments to private or public admonitions, 
or refusing to the offender admission to the sacraments 
of the church, Next above the kirk-session is the pres- 
bytcry, composed ofan indefinite number of ministers of 
contiguous parishes, with one ruling elder, elected half- 
yearly as the representative of cach kirk-scssion; so that 
a presbytery is composed of an equal number of minis- 
ters and elders. The presbyteries takc cognizance of 
all ecclesiastical matters within their bounds ; judge in 
cases of appeal from the kirk-sessions, and judgc of the 
qualifications of candidates for admission to holy orders. 
Three or more adjacent presbyterics form a synod, of 
which there are 15. The synod is a court of appeal 
from the presbyterics within its bounds, and has the pow- 
er of confirming or reversing the judgments of those in- 
ferior assemblics, an appeal lying from it to the general 
assembly. ‘This is the great ecclesiastical court of Scot- 
Jand, and is composed of representatives from presby- 
terics, universities, and royal boroughs, in the following 
proportion. The presbytcries send 200 ministers, and 
89 ruling elders; the royal boroughs 67 clders, and 
the universities five representatives, who may be cither 
ministcrs or elders, These representatives are clected 
annually, and the assembly itself mcets once a year, and 
holds its sittings for about 10 days, after which it is 
dissolved bythe moderator or the ecclesiastical president, 
end by the lord commissioner, who sits in it as the re- 
presentative pf theking. The general assembly judges in 
appealsfrom the synods, and it can also enact laws which 
are binding on the whole church for onc year. A per- 
manent law can be made only in the following manner. 
It must be decreed by a majority of the general assem- 
bly, and be afterwards remitted to the consideration of 


all the presbyteries. If a majority of these approve it, Scotland, 
and if it is also approved by the succeeding general —~——~ 


assembly, it becomes a law, and can be repealed only 
in the form in which it was enacted.(c) The numbers 
of presbyteries arid parishes which compose each sy- 
nod, will appear from the following table. 


Synods. Presb. Parishes. 
1. Lothian and Twecddale 7 107 
2. Mersc and Teviotdale G 67 
3. Dumfries - ° 5 5 
4. Galloway - “ 3 37 
5. Glasgow and Ayr - F 125 
6. Perth and Stirling 3° 5 79 
7. Fife - - 4 65 
8. Forfar and Mearns = 6 81 
9. Aberdeen ” 9 103 
10. Murray - : 7 53 
11. Ross - - 3 24 
12. Sutherland and Caithness 3 g33 
13. Argyle - « 5 a 
14. Glenelg - “ 5 29 
15. Orkney - - 4, 3 
7 985 


The stipends or salaries of the ministers are paid by 
the proprietors of the lands within their parishes, called 
the heritors, and are fixed by the court of session acting 
as a comunittee of the Scottish parliament. They are 
usually paid partly in moncy and partly in kind, and 
in general the lattcr is preferred by the minister. 


™’ * e 892 
There are in Scotland numcrous dissenters from the pjssentere 


established persuasion. Of thesc, some differ in no- 
thing but their idcas of church-government, as thos 
which are called the churches of Relief. These compose 
a single synod, comprising six presbyteries, viz. Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, St Ninians, Dysart, Perth and Dum- 
fries, and about 73 parishes. Twe of the principal sects 
of Scotch dissenters, or, as they are called, Seceders, are 
the Burghers and Antiburghers, both independent of 
the established church, and differing from cach other 
principally in this circumstance, that the Burglicrs ad- 
mit the legality of the oaths taken by burgesses in some 
of the royal boroughs, while the latter deny the legali- 
ty of these oaths. The Burghers are the more nume- 
rous body, and comprise a single synod, comprehending 
10 presbyteries, viz. those of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Kil- 
marnock, Falkirk and Stirling, Dunfermline, Perth, 
Coldstream, Selkirk, Lanark, and Aberdeen. The 
Antiburgher synods are three in number, viz. the sy- 
nod of Edinburgh, comprehending the presbytcries of 
Edinburgh, Kelso, and Dumfries ; the synod of Perth, 
comprehending the presbytcrics of Perth, Kirkcaldy, 
and Forfar; and the synod of Glasgow, containing the 
presbyteries of Glasgow, Kilmarnock, Stirling, Higin, 
and Aberdeen. 

Besides these dissenters, there are in Scotland seven 
dioceses belonging to the Episcopalian church, viz. 
those of Edinburgh and Fife, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Mo- 
ray, Ross, Dunkeld, and Brechin; and the congregations 

of 


| (c) The general assembly owcs its institution to the parliament that met.in 1560, by consent of Francis and 
Mary, to regulate the affairs of the nation and the church; and the first assembly was held in that year. 
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of this persuasion are numerous and respectable. The 


——v— Methodists and Anabaptists are also numerous, but the 
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Quakers are few in number. 

It is well known that there prevail in Scotland 
two languages that are extremely different in their na- 
ture and origin, the Earse or Gaelic, spoken in the 
Highlands and inthe Western Islands, andthe Lowland 
Scotch, spoken in the remaining parts of the country. 
Ofthe Gaclic language we have alrcady treated at some 
length in the article PurtoLocy, N° 205 et seq.; and 
shall here only give a specimen of that language in the 
Lord’s prayer, contrasting it with the Norse language 
as formerly spoken in the Orkneys, and with the an- 
cient form of the Lowland Scotch. 


Lord's Prayer in Gaelic. 


A n’Athair ata air Neamh. Gu naamhaichear t- 
Tinm. Tigeadh do Rioghachd. Dcanthar do Thoil 
air an Talamh mar a nithear air Neamh. Tabhair 
dhuinn an diu ar n-Aran Jaitheil. Agus maith dhuinn 
ar liacha amliuil mar mhaitmid d’ar luchd-fia chaibh. 
Agus na leig am buaireadh sinn. Ach saor sinn 0 ole. 
Amen. 


Lord’s Prayer in the Orkney Norse Language. 


Favor ir i chimre. WHelleur ir inamthite. Gilla 
cosdum thitc cumma. Veya thine mota vara gort o 
yurn sinna gort i chimric. Ga vus da on da dalicht 
brow vora. Firgive vus sinna vora sin vee forgive sin- 
dara mutha vus. Lyve us ye i tuntation. Min dclivi- 
ra vus fro olt ilt. Amen; or, on sa meteth vera. 


Lora’s Prayer in Old Scotch. 


Uor fader quhilk beest i Hevin. MHallowit weird 
thyne nam. Cum thyne kingrik. Be dune thyne 
wull as is i hevin sva po yerd. Uor deilie breid gif us 
thilk day. And forleit us uor skaths, as we forleit 
tham quha skath us. And leed us na intil temtation. 
Butan fre us fra evil. Amen. 


By comparing the above specimens, it will be evi- 
dent, that both the Norse of the Orkneys, and the old 
Lowland Scotch are essentially different from the Gae- 
lic, but that the two former have some distant resem- 
blance to each other, which may lead an etymologist, 
without any great stretch of fancy, to believe that they 
originated from the same source. It has indeed been 
very generally believed, and almost taken for granted, 
that the language spoken in the Lowlands of Scotland 
is merely a corrupt dialect of the Anglo-Saxon, and 
that it was introduced into Scotland from South Britain 
at no very early period. The learned author of Caledo- 
nia is decidedly of this opinion, and contends that, pre- 
vious to the establishment of a Saxon monarch on the 
throne of Scotland in the person of Edgar, son of Mal- 
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colm Canmore, no other language but Gaelic was Scotland. 
spoken in North Britain, except in Lothian, which may “~~ 


be considered as then an English settlement. He fur- 
ther declares that the oldest document which he has 
mct with in the Scottish language, is a contract with 
the magistrates of Edinburgh in 1387. 

There can be no doubt of the affinity between tlie 
Lowland Scotch and the Anglo-Saxon. The only 
matter in dispute is, whether the latter was borrowed 
from the formcr, or was a dialect of the same Gothic 
Janguage introduced into Scotland at an carlier period. 
One of the most strenuous, and perhaps successful ad- 
vocates for the latter opinion is Dr John Jamieson, who 
in his elaborate work on the Scottish language has ably 
controverted the arguments of Mr Chalmers, and plead- 
ed for the independent origin of the Scottish language. 
This is believed by Dr Jamieson to have been spoken 
by the Picts, and to have been brought by them from 
Scandinavia ; for he is decidedly of opinion, in opposi- 
tion to Mr Chalmers, that the Picts were not a remnant 
of the ancient Caledonians under a new name, but an 
independent Gothic tribe, who at a very early period 
established themselves in the north of Scotland. (p) 

There are two principal peculiarities in the Scottish 
language; the use of the guh at the beginning of words, 
where the English use the wk, and the change of the 
Anglo-Saxon th into d; both which peculiarities are 
cvidently borrowed from the northern Gothic langua- 

res. 
. In their pronuneiation of the vowcls, the Scotch fol- 


low the method of the Frencl:, and other nations of 


the continent, though, as in England, this general 
custom Is subject to many anomalies. Thus the a, 
whieh in man, and most other words, is pronounced 
broad, is, in Father, and a few other instances, pro- 
nounced open, Ieyther. 
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Scottish literature cannot be traccd to an early pe- Literature. 


riod. In the middle ages it consisted, like that of other 
countries, in little more than meagre chronicles, com- 
posed by ill-informed and credulous monks. Indecd, 
according to Mr Pinkerton, the country that produced 
Buchanan in the 16th century, could not in the 12th 
boast of asingle native writer. It first began ta dawn 
in the 13th century, when Scotland, filled with a bar- 
barous Scandinavian colony, caunot becompared, inre- 
spect of literature, with the southern countries of Eng- 
land and Ireland; but with Scandinavia itself, with 
Holland and with the north of Germany, with Poland, 
Prussia, Russia, and Hungary. In all these countries 
literature is comparatively recent, and compared with 
them, Scotland will not be found deficient. It must not 
indecd be forgotten, that in the sacred ground of Jona 
flourislied several respectable Scoto-Irish writers, who 
were also classed among the apostles of religion in Eng- 
land, such as the biographers of Columba, Cumenius, 
and Adamnan, the latter the friend of the English his- 

torlan 


(p>) We have in the early part of this article, perliaps too hastily, adopted Mr Chalmers’s opinion, that the 
Picts were not an independent race. The arguments which Mr Chalmers has adduced in support of this opinion, 
so opposite to that of most antiquaries and historians, are ingenious and plausible; but as they are drawn chiefly 
from the names of places, rivers, &c. in North Britain, which are allowed on all hands to be generally Celtic, 
and are in direct opposition to the testimony of Bede, the earliest British historian, Dr Jamieson will not al- 
low that they have the weight which at first sight they appear to merit. 
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Scotland. torian Bede; and among the Strathclyde Gaels, may 
nye he noticed St Patrick, the apostle of Ireland. 

The carliest fragment of Scottish literature is the 
Chronicon Pictorum, supposed to have been written by 
some Irish priest, in the beginning of the 11th century. 
Of the 12th century there are some fragments of the 
register of St Andrew’s, some short chronicles published 
by Father Innes; the chronicle of Melrose, and that of 
Holyrood. Towards the conclusion of the 13th cen- 
tury, appeared some writers of considerable estimation, 
particularly Michael Scot a philosopher, mathemati- 
cian and pliysician, and also celebrated as an astrologer 
and alchemist, who published voluminous commentaries 
on the works of Aristotle; Thomas Learmont of Ercil- 
doun, commenly called Thomas the Rhymer, famous 
for his poetical compositions, and his skill in heraldry, 
who wrote a metrical romance called Sir Tristrem ; and 
John Scot of Dunse, or Duns Scotus, a consummate 
metaphysician and voluminous writer. In the 14th 
century lived John of Fordoun, the author of Scoto- 
Chronicon, a historical work of considerable merit, and 
John Barbour, archdeacon of Aberdeen, who wrote a 
poem on the actions of Robert I., which is no mean mo- 
nument of the industry and talents of that age. King 
James I. who flourished in the beginning of the 15th 
century, niay be ranked as the next Scottish writer of 
eminence. He was a learned and accomplished prince, 
and was the author of some excellent poems. James 
was followed by Holland and Harry the Rhymer. In 
the 16th century we may notice Llphingston, bishop 
of Aberdeen, who composed the Scoticorum Chronicum, 
and was distinguished both for learning and piety ; Dun- 
bar, the chief of the ancient Scottish poets; Gavin 
Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, who published an excel- 
lent poetical translation cf Virgil’s Eneid, and David 
Lindsay of the Mount. John Knox, the chief instru- 
ment and promoter of the reformation; John Major and 
Hector Boethius, two historians of considerablenote, al- 
so belonged to this century ; and the admirable Crich- 
ton must not be forgotten, though the usual accounts 
that havebeen given of hisaccomplisliments are strongly 
tinctured with fable and romance. At the latter end 
of the same pcriod flourished the classical Buchanan, an 
elegant historian and Latin poet, and John Leslie bishop 
of Ross, the author of many esteemed works, who was 
versed in theology and philosophy, in the civil and ca- 
non law, and was besides an able statesman. 

The learned Archbishop Spottiswood, published aju- 
dicious ecclesiastical history of Scotland; and the natural 
history of this country was illustrated by Sir Andrew 
Balfour and Sir Robert Sibbald, two of its greatest orna- 
ments. ‘The discovery of logarithms in the beginning 
of the 17th century, is the indisputable right of Napier 
of Merchiston; andsince his time, mathematical science 
has been cultivated in Scotland with singular success. 
The works of Keil,Gregory, Maclaurin, Simson, Stewart, 
Robison, Playfair, &c. are universally read and admired. 
During the 18th century this country produced other 
eminent writers in various departments of science. A- 
mong the Scots civine and moral philosophers, we may 
particularize Blair, Campbell, Hutcheson, Leechman, 
Macknight; among the statesmen and lawyers, Sir 
George Mackenzie, Viscount Stairs, Sir Thomas Craig, 
Lord Kames ; among the historians, Hume, Robertson, 
Henry, Lord Hailes, Ferguson; among the. political 
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and mora! writers, Smith, Reid, Lerd Monboddo, Beat- Scotland, 
tie; among the pliysicians and surgeons, Bell, Black, =~ 
Cullen, Gregory, William and John Hunter, Hutton, ; 
Monro, Smellie, Whytt ; and among the Scottish poets, : 
Blair, Burns, Home, Ramsay, Thomson, Wilkie. The 
names now mentioned, besides Niansfield and Burnet, 
may be sufficient to show that Scotland has produced , 
able writers in almost every useful branch of science. 
Among the few departments of literature in which | 
Scottish writers have been less successful, may be men- | 
tioned biography, epic poetry, the critical illustration | 
of the classics and comedy. * Indeed the efforts of thee Sce Pip 
dramatic muse have been singularly damped in Scotland kerion’s 
from the fanatical prejudices of its clergy ; but we trust “¢°g7aphy, - 
that these illiberal prejudices have now subsided, and prayfaies 
that the venerable author of Doug!as will stand on re- vol. ; 
cord as tlie last example of ecclesiastical censure, on 
account of his devotion to the drama. 

Within the last 20 years, the progress of Scottish h- 


‘terature has perliaps been greatcr than at any former 


peried. During that mterval, booksellers shops have 

been established, where formerly there was scarcely a 
bvok-stall, and there are now few towns of any consi- 
deration that do not possess a printing-press. The in- 
crease of newspapers and periodical publications, espe- 
cially in the capital of Scotland, is also very great, 

there being now published at Edinburgh not fewer than 

six monthly and quarterly reviews and magazines, and 

at least cight newspapers. 895 

The progress of the artsin Scotland has of late scarce- State of the 

ly fallen short of that of the sciences. Skilful workmen atts. 
in the mechanic arts, especially in those of joinery and 
cabinet-making, are nunierous in the large towns ; and 

even musicalinstruments of considerable price and excel- 


lent workmanship, are constructed in Edinburgh. The 


liberal arts of painting and engraving have been carried 

to great perfection ; and both these and the art of print- 

ing are now exercised in Edinburgh in a style little, if 

The nu- 

merous public and private buildings in I:dinburgh and 

Glasgow, bear ample testimony to the abilities of Scot- 

tish architects, and show that they are by no means be- 

hind their bretliren of the south in grandeur and beauty 

of design, and elegance and solidity of execution. 896 
The mode of education pursued in Scotland is highly Education. 

laudable ; and is, perhaps, the best practical system pur- 

sued in any country in Europe. The plan which is fol- 

lowed in the cities, is nearly the same with that in 

England, either by private teachers, or at large pub- 

lic schools, of which the high school of Edinburgh is 

the most eminent, and may be traced back to the 16th ; 

century. The superior advantage of the Scottish educa- 

tion consists in every country parish possessing aschool- 

master as uniformly as a clergyman; at least, the rule is 

general, and the exceptions rare. The schoolmaster 

has a small salary, which enables him to cducate the 

children at a rate easy and convenient even to indigent 

parents. It may, indeed, be computed, that a shilling 

will go as far in this parochial education, as a guinea in 

an English school. In the Highlands, the poor chil- 

dren attend to the flocks in summer, and the school in 

winter. Till within these few years, the salaries of the 

Scotch parochial schoolmasterswere sotriflingas to hold 

out no adequate encouragement to young men of abili- 


ties to engage in that useful office ; but they have lately 
2} been 


* Taing’s 
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Scotland. heen augmented, and the establishment of a fund for 
omy the widows of schoolmasters in Scotland, has added to 


the respectability of the situation. 

A great majority of the Scottish youth are educated 
for the church, and from this class the families of the 
gentry are generally supplied with private tutors, and 
the schools and academies with imasters. It has been 
observed by Mr Laing, that ‘ the poverty of the 
church of Scotland is peculiarly unfavourable to the 
pursuit of letters; her universities make no provision 
for the independence and case of a studious life. The 
wealthy benefices of the English church may afford a 


_ final retreat, and its well endowed universities, an in- 


termediate sanctuary for literary repose, where a taste 
for classical and polite learning is cultivated and preser- 
ved. But the Scottish clergy, who are removed from 
the university early in life, to a remote solitude, have 
neither access to the works of the learned, nor the 
means, if they retain the desire, of improving the aequi- 
sitions which they have already made. No one is illite- 
rate; but the church has not yet been distinguished hy 
a nian of extensive or profound erudition. ‘Their edu- 
cation imparts some smattering of science ; their trials 
of ordination require an equal proportion of Greek and 
Hebrew; and the same parity is observable in the 
learning and in the discipline of the church.” * 
There are in Scotland four universities, viz. those of 
St Andrew’s, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Edinburgh; a 
particular account of which will be found under those 
articles. The university of Edinburgh, though of most 
recent origin, is now in the highest estimation ; from 
the numerous departments of science and literature 
there taught, and the gencral ability of its professors. 
The Scotch universities, unlike those of England, sel- 
dom consist of more than one college, and St Andrew’s 
may be considered as the only proper exception to 
this observation, as the colleges of Aberdeen are in 
distinct towns, viz. the one in Old, and the other in 
New Aberdeen. ‘There are professors of medicine at 
all these universities ; but only Edinburgh and Glasgow 
can be regarded as medical schools. 
We can here only enter on a few general observations 
respecting Scottish agriculture, asthe state of husbandry 
in Scotland may be best seen from the general descrip- 
tion given of the several counties, and from the article 
AcricuLture. In the lower districts particularly, 
agriculture has arrived at a great degree of perfection. 
In the counties of Berwick, East Lothian, Ayr, La- 
nark, Stirling, Perth, Angus, and Mearns, the face of 
the country has, in consequence of the improved cul- 
tivation, assumed a new appearance, being highly cul- 
tivated, aud generally inclosed avith thorn hedges, in- 
stead of the former inclosures of stone dykes. Rich 
crops of wheat, barley, clover and turnips, are now 
raised on fields which some years ago afforded only 
scanty pasturage for sheep; and potato crops are now 
become general and excellent. Of the mountainous 
districts, black cattle and sheep arc the staple comamo- 
dities, and the rocky shores produce abundance of kelp. 
In afew years the deficiency of timbcr, so much com- 
plained of by southern travellers, will be abundantly 
supplied, as many proprictors are now Covering their 
waste lands with extensive forests. One nobleman, the 
earl of Moray, from 1767 to 1807, planted upwards of 
Vou. XVIII. Part 11. 


13,000,000 of trees, of which 1,500,000 are oak. The 
value of Jand in Scotland is within these few years pro- 
digiously increased, and an [nglishinan will scarcely 
believe, that in some parts of Scotland extensive farms 
are let at 5/. and even 6l. per acre. * 

As the valued rent of land is intimately connected 
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with the progress of agricultural improvement, we shall p, 547. 


here give a table of the rental of the several Scotch 
counties, as it has been valued in Scotch money. 


Counties. Valued rent in Scots Moncy. 
Aberdeen - L.235,665 8 11 
Argy! - . 149,595 10 O 
Ayr - - 191,605 0O 7 
Banff - ° 79,200 0 O 
Berwick = - 178,365 7 3} 
Bute and Arran . 15,022 18 §& 
Caithness - - 37,256 2 10 
Clackmannan - 26,482 10 10 
Cromarty - = 12,897 2 & 
Dumbarton = 33,327 19 O 
Duntfries ' . - 158,627 10 O 
Edinburgh 2 = 191,054 3 9 
Elgin - < 65,603 0 & 
Fife = = 862,534 7 § 
Yorfar < = 171,636 O O 
Haddington = 168,878 5 10 
Inverness - - 73,188 9 QO 
Kincardine “ « 74,921 1 4 
Kinross © ° 20,192 ll 2 
Kirkcudbright ° 114,571 19 &$ 
Lanark 2 2 162,118 16 11 
Linlithgow = - 74,931 19 9O 
Nairn - e 15,163 1 1 
Orkney and Shetland 56,551 9 1 
Peebles > ° $1937 3 10 
Perth - ~ $39,818 5 8 
Renfrew = - 68,076 15 2 
Ross : - 75,140 10 3 
Roxburgh > - 315,594 14 6 
Selkirk - ° 80,307 15 6 
Stirling -— ° 108,518 8 9 
Sutherland - 26,193 9 ¥Y 
Wigton 2 - - 67,646 17 O 


— 


Total, L.3,802,574 10 5} Scots. 
Or, Sterling, L.316,881 4 2% 

The inhabitants of North Britain can scarcely be 
regarded as a commercial people before the end ef the 
eleventh century, when the accession of Edgar, by 
placing a line of Saxon monarchs on the Scottish 
throne, introduced into Scotland that spirit of trade 
and commerce, which at an early period distinguished 
the Saxon inhabitants of South Britain. it has m- 
deed been pretended that the Scotch had a fishery at 
home, and a foreign traffick with the Dutch, as early 
as the beginning of the ninth century; but the former 
is improbable, since the religious prejudices of the 
Gaelic people led them to regard fish as unhallowed 
food, and fishery as an unlawful occupation ; and the 
latter assertion is at least incorrect, since the Dutch 
did not exist as a commercial society at that early 
period. ‘The chief seats of trade have, in all ages, 

+ O& and 
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Scotland, an in every country, been the towns; but Celtic 

——v-—=-"_ Scotland had neither towns nor cities, till the erection 

of castles and monasteries, subscquent to the cleventh 

entury, produced the formation of villages under their 

yalls. ‘These villages became towns, from the settle- 

nients of the Englisii, Anglo-Normans, and Flemines 

in them, during the 12th century; and from that time 

we may properly date the commencement of Scottish 
commerce. 

At a period little anterior to this, the Scotch car- 
ried on several domestic manufactures. They manu- 
factured their own flax into linen, and their hides into 
leather. ‘They also wrought the wool of their flock 
into coarse cloth: and these woollen fabrics were re- 
gulated by a particular assize during the reign of Da- 
vid I. Necessity had early introduced smiths, tan- 
ners, and shoemakers, into every village, and dyers, 
goldsmiths, and armourers, into every town. Salt 
works became an object of attention in the reign of 
David I., because they furnished a revenue to the kings 
and nobles, and profit to the monks. In the same 
reign, water-mills were subject to tithes, and tenants 
were obliged to grind at particular mills. The Scot- 
tish kings had mills at each of their burghs, and on se- 
veral of their manors; and from these mills they de- 
rived a considerable revenue, and a constant source of 
munificent grants to the religious establishments. Be- 
fore the middle of the thirteenth century, wind-mills 
had been universally introduced, and there was a malt 
kiln and a brew-house in every village. These ob- 
jects were considered as domestic manufactures, aris- 
ing from husbandry, which was at that time the uni- 
versal pursuit among all ranks, from the prince to the 
peasant. . 

It is curious to observe, that Scone was not only the 
metropolis of Scotland at the beginning of the Scoto- 
Saxon period, but also one of the earliest places of fo- 
reign commerce. Perth had algo a foreign traffick in 
those early times, and St Andrew’s partook of the 
riches which flow from distant trade. Next to these, 
in the advantages resulting from a commercial inter- 
course with foreign nations, followed Stirling, Inver- 
esk, Dunfermline and Aberdeen. 

The erection of certain towns into royal burghs, 
though fouuded on the principles of exclusion and nio- 
nopoly, tended to advance the gencral intcrests of 
‘trade. Each of these. burghs had particular distriets 
through which their privileges extended, aud to which 
they were confined. Towards the conclusion of the 
‘coto-Saxon period, the Fiemings had placed a com- 
mercial factory at Berwick, and before the death of 
Alexander IIT. a trade had been opened with Gasco- 
ny, for the importation of wine and corn. 

The first great traders in Scotland seem to have 
been the heads of monasteries, as they alone possessed 
at once the spirit of commercial enterprise, and a suf. 
ficient capital to engage in promising speculations, 

y lo them belonged the principal ships; they had at 
first the exclusive privileges of fishing, and they were 
the chief bankers of those times. 

_ After the numerous conflicts and revolutions which 
disturbed the peace of Scotland, previous to its union 
with Engiand, its manufactures were not probably in a 
much better state of iniprovement at that epoch, than 
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they had becn at the death of Alexander HI. They 

had been sometimes encouraged, but they seem never 

to have advanced beyond the domestic supply. Of 

course the commerce cf North Britain could never 

have been very extensive, end its exports must have 

been confined ehiefly to corn, and the raw products of 

the country. Since the union, the industry and ma- 

nufaetures of Scotland have been assiduously cultivat- 

ed, and the attempts at inprovement in the national 

commerce have, in the tedious result, proved suecess- 

ful beyond expectation. The establishmcnt of the i 

Royal Bank, and of the society for the improvement 

of agriculture in the reign of George I., and the sub- : 

sequent establishment of a board of trustees fer im- : 

proving the manufactures, trade, and fisheries of Nerth 

Britain, have been the mcans of adding greatly to the | 

riches and prosperity of the country. * * See Chitle 
Since the union, this country has shared in the DS ies 

tional prosperity. Towards the middle of last century,vol. i. 

manutaetures began to flourish, and trade increased in 

due proportion. Without troubling the readcr with a 

detail on this subject, it may be sufiicient to observe, 

that, about 20 years ago, manufactures in many towns 

were carried on to a great extent. Cotton cloths 

alone employed in Glasgow, and its neighhourhocd, 

15,000 looms and 155,000 persons. Qucci’s ware, 

and the inkle manufacture, were ‘likewise impertant 

branches in that city. In and near Paisley, upwards 

of 10,600 persons of all descriptions, were employed, 

in the manufacture of sifk gauze, and 12,000 in work- 

ing lawns, musiins, ard cambries; besides other trades, 

which were very productive, Common and flint-elass, a 

to a great amount, is prepared in Dumbarton, Leith, 

and other parts of the country. Diapers are wrought 

in Dunterline to the value of 50,GC0/. or 60,0007. 

a year. Checks and ticks are staple commodities in f 

Kirkaldy. Coarse linen, sail-cloth, osnaburgs, &c. are 

manufactured in Dundee, Arbroath, Aberdeen, and 

Forfar. Paper-mills, delft-houses, and sugar-houses, 

have been erccted in several towns and villages. Lx- 

tensive iron-works are established in Fife, on the 

Clyde, and at Carron; in the last of which more 

than 1000 workmen are occasionally employed. The 

whale, herring, and salmon fisheries, are inexhausti- 

ble sources of wealth. The coal trade is well known, 

and extremely produetive. Here it may not be im- 

proper to state, that the limits of the coal country 

on the west coast, are Saltcoats and Girvan; on the 

east coast, North Berwick and Fifeness ; stretching 

from south-west to north-east in breadth, about %¢ 

or 40 miles. Beyond these limits, no coal strata 

have hitherto been found. The exportation of black 

eattle to England has been highly advantageous to 

this country. The coasting trade to the south is 

carried on from Leith and other eastern ports, whilet Plcy- 

Glasgow is the great eniporium with the West In. fers ete 

dies. + “oGO 
Another subject conected with commerce is the 7z-Inland na- 

land navigaticn. The canals of Scotland are the Forth vigation. 

and Clyde, the Crinan (Seé Canax); the Mankiand, 

running 12 miles east from Glasgow, the Ardrossan, 

the Caledonian, and the Union <enal, to extend from 

Edinburgh to Falkirk ; the two latter are not yet fi- 

nished. 
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land. The following Tables by Sir Jouw Sincrair (10th Acres. Scotland. 
~“ volume, Pamphleteer), afford the best view of the Brought over 2,629,820 —-~v-— 
Statistics of Scotland hitherto published. 3. Barley ‘ 1 - ; F 220,193 
4, Oats - . - - - - 1,260,362 
Extent. ES eT) ice eee SO) 
Square miles. G. Beans and peas - : « 118,000 
Land. Fresh-water lakes. Totals. 7. Potatoes = 2 = - $0,000 
1. Mainland of SEGiland 25,520 4.94. 26,014: 8. Turnips  - - om of 407,125 
z Hebrides P = 2,800 104: 2,904 9. Flax k : . - 16.500 
3. Orkney Islands “ 4.25 15 440 10. Fallow - : - 213,950 
4. Zetland Isles - - 855 25 880 11. Gordie andiorchards - > $2,060 
29,600 638 30,238 5,043,450 
, VALUE OF CROPS. 
STAT OF PROPERTY. Promiieiens. Acres. Per acre. Amount. 

1. Large properties, or estates above 20001. i. Grass lands - 2,489,725 atL.2, 1.4,979,450 
) of velit rent, or 25001. sterling of real 2. Wheat - - 140,095 at 11, 1,541,045 
sie ai. coe ¢ 4c hacks ces «2 eC 2 
) a, : 4, Oats - 1,260,;3@2. at 7 8,822,534 
9, Middling properties, or estates from 20001. 3 — a , es ae 
; to 500/. of valued rent, or from 25001. 5) mye ; “ i ite 
to GIR Of realtrent ‘ 4 . 1077 6. Beans and peas 118,000 at 6, 708,600 
3. Small properties or estates under 5001. va- Ee ; a pe 
lued rent, or G25/. of real rent - - 6181 ag TD os a, “ Ce ee 

- as bet . Fla - - , a ‘ ae 
4. Estates belonging to corporate bodies 144 10, "Gane; ; 32.000 at 15, 480,000 


Total proprietors in Scotland - 7798 


PROPORTION OF SOIL CULTIVATED AND 
UNCULTIVATED. 
English Acres. 
1. Number of acres me or a | cul- 


tivated - 5,043,050 
2. Acres Resciiliivatnd), ‘ainlias — 
and plantations = - - 13,900,550 


Total extent of Scotland in English acres 18,943,600 


EXTENT OF WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 

English Acres. 
412,226 
501,469 


Total 913,695 


1. Extent of plantations - - - 
2, —-———— natural woods - 2 ° 


NATURE OF THE PRODUCTIVE SOILS IN SCOTLAND. 


English Acres. 


1. Sandy soils - ° ° - - 263,771 
2. Gravel : “ ” = - 681,862 
3. Improved mossy soils - ° - 411,096 
4. Cold or inferior clays - - - 510,265 
5. Rich clays - - “ ° - 987,070 
6. Loams - - = - - 1,869,193 
7. Alluvial, haugh, or carse land ~ 320,198 

5,043,450 


NUMBER OF ACRES 1N ONE YEAR UNDER THE 
DIFFERENT CROPS, OR IN FALLOW. 


Acres. 
1. Grass (in hay and pasture) - - 9,489,725 
140,095 


oO, Wheat = . . z ‘ 


Carry over 2,629,820 


Productive acres 4,824,500 Produce L.21,176,073 
Fallow - 218,950 
Total cultivated - By 043, 450, average 
p-acre (including fallow), 47.4. nearly. 
Uncultivated 13,900,550, including wood 
lands, 3s. per acre. - - - 2,085,082 


Loe, 


Total land produce .23,261,155 


LIVE-STOCK, AND TIIEIR PRODUCE. 

1. Horses, 243,489. Value of their work when full 
grown, or increase in their work while young, 
yearly, at 10/. each - - L.2,4:34, 890 

2. Cattle, 1,047,142. Annual value of dai- 
ry produce, and annual increase in 
the worth of the feeding cattle, at G/. 


each - - - - 6,282,852 
3. Sheep, 2,850,867 ° - - 1,425,983 
4. Hogs, 500,000, produce 30s. each - 750,000 
5. Lesser stock (poultry, &c.) - - 250,000 


Total produce of live-stock L.11,143,725 
This sum is included in the general estimate of ian 
produce already given. 


MINERAL STATE. 


Coal 


1. Extent of the great coal-field of 
Scotland - - 600,000 acres. 
2. Annual consumption - - 172 “Go: 


3. Quantity annually consumed - 2,500,000 tons. 
4. Value of the coal annually eonsum- 
ed, at an ida of 6s. Sd. per 

ton > 145893 333 

5. Expense of labour, 5s. 10d. per ton 729,166 

6. Rent to the proprietor, 10d. per ton 104,060 

5 E 2 Limes: 
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Lime. 
1. Quantity of lime annually manufactured in Scot- 
land - - - 3,000,000 polls. 
2. Quantity in Winchester bushels, at 
4 bushels per boll — - - 12,000,000 do. 
8. Value at 2s. 6d. per boll -  1L.375,000 
4. Extent of land annually dressed 
with lime ° ° - 100,000 acres. 
Iron. 
1. Number of blast furnaces - 2) 
2. Quantity annually produced — - 32,760 tons. 
3. Value at 7/. perton - - L.229,320 
4. Number of persons annually em- 
ployed - - = 7,650 
Lead. 
1. Quantity of lead annually produced 65,000 bars. 
2. Annual value at 2/. per bar - 1L.130,000 
Value of Mineral Productions. 
1. Cozl « r - - 1L..833,343 
2. Lime - : ° - 375,000 
3. Iron _ - - 229,320 
4. Lead - = - e 130,000 
&. Various articles : = - ° 30,000 
L. 1,597,653 
FISIIERIES. 
1. Salmon and fresh-water fisheries - 1.150,000 
2. The white-sea fishery - - 4.00,000 
%. The herring fishery ° ° ~ 500,000 
4.. The whale fishery . - - 200,000 
5. Shell fish - e ° 2 50,000 
L..1,300,000 
AMOUNT OF TERRITORIAL PRODUCTIONS. 
1. Gross produce of land, - - L.23,261,155 
2, Minerals - - - 1,597,653 
3. Fisheries - - - - 1,300,000 
1.26, 158,808. 
4. The rents of lands, mines, fisheries, 


ot 


- Amount of produce absorbed by the — 


kelp, &c. for one year ending 5th 
April 1813 : . 5,041,779 


expense of cultivation, and the pro- 
nt of farmers, gardeners, and o- 
ther dealers in the productions: of 
the soil, also by colliers, fisher- 


men, &c. ° a L.21,117,029 
MANUFACTURES OF SCOTLAND. 
Expense of 
Value of raw Total value of ma- labour and 
materials, nufactured articles. profit. 
: Ww oadllen - 300,000 4:50,000 150,900 
-Linen - 834,149 1,775,000 940,551 


- Cotton - 1,832,124 6,964,486 5,132,362 
. Inferior 


cohen 1,300,000 5,000,000 = 3,700,000 


4,266,273 14,189,486 9,923,213 


COMMERCE. Scotland. 
1. Number of ships belonging to Scotland - 2,708 ——™ 
2. Tonnage - - . 231,273 
3. Number of seamen - - 16,3800 
4,, Exports - - - L.4,740,239 
5. Inzborts E : - - 9,671,158 
6. balance in favour of Scotland 1L.1,069,081 
THE POOR. 
1. Number of parochia! poor ° 36,000 
2. Average allowance to each h.3 0 0 


Total ¢xpense L.108,000 
Average expense of maintaining thé poor in work- 
houses, 8/. 10s. 


REPRESENTATION. OF THE LANDED INTEREST? 


1. Number of representatives 2 - 30 
2. Number of freeholders in the 33 Scotch 
counties ° 2 = 2,429 


3. Number of landholders entitled to vote, if 
the whole valued rent of the kingdom 
were held by persons each possessing 
400/. Scots of valued. rent —_—- - 9,511 


BOROUGH REPRESENTATION. 


1. Number of representatives - - V5 
2. Number of boroughs “ - ° 65 
3. Population of ditto - > 471,417 
ECCLESIASTICAL STATE OF SCOTLAND. 
1. Number of synods - - - 16 
2. Number of presbyteries - ° 78 
3. Number of parishes - - 893 
4. Number of established clergymen “ 938 


RELIGIOUS PERSUASIONS. 


1. Established Presbyterian Church - 1,408,388 
2. Seceders (Presbyterians,) - ° 256,000 
3. Baptists, Bereans, Glassites, &c. - 50,000 
4. Roman Catholics a . - 50,000 
5. Scotch Episcopalians ° - 28,000 
6. Methodists ° - - 9,000 
7. Church of England - ° - 4,000. 
8. Quakers - - - - 300 

1,805,688 


“ The Scotch (says Dr Playfair) are commonly di- yy, 0 her 


vided into two classes, viz. the Highlanders and Low-and Cus- 
landers ; the former occupying the northern and moun- toms. 
tainous provinces, the latter the southern districts. 
These classes differ from each other in language, man- 
ners, and dress. The Highlanders use the Irish or 
Celtic tongue ; while, in the low country, the language 
is the ancient Scandinavian dialect blended with the 
Anglo-Saxon. | 

«¢ About half a century ago, the Highlands of Scot- 
land were in a state somewhat similar to that of Eng- 
land before the Norman conquest. The inhabitants 
were divided into tribes called clans. The inferior or- 
ders were vassals of particular chiefs, to whom they 
were attaclicd, and.on whom they relied for that safety 
which the laws were not alone able to ensureto a On 
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Scotland. the other hand, the security and consequence of a ehief- 
Gv tain depended on the number and fidelity of his servants 


and retainers ; who, on account of their relation te him, 
assumed a dignity, and acquired in their manners a de- 
gree of politeness, to whieh other uncivilized nations 
are Strangers. 

‘« The rents of farms which those vassals occupied 
were inconsiderable, and paid ehiefly in military ser- 
vice ; so that the value of a proprietor’s land was esti- 
mated, not by the money it produeed, but by the men 
whom it eould send into the field; and that the number 
of dependents might be inercased, the farms, or allot- 
ments of land, were small, and barely sufficient for a 
scanty subsistence to the tenants. As an ineonsiderable 
proportion of the country was eultivated, and as no in- 
tercourse subsisted between the inhabitants and other na- 
tions, little time was employed in agriculture and com- 
meree. Most ofit was wasted in indolence oramusement, 
unless when their superior summoned them to avenge, 
on some neighbouring tribe, an insult or injury. No 
more grain was raised, and no more raiment manufae- 
tured by any family, than what barely sufficed itself. 

*¢ Villages and hamlets, situated in valleys for shelter, 
were rudely construeted of turf and stone. In spring 
the natives ploughed, or dug, some adjaeent patches of 
soil, in which barley or oats were sown; in sumnier 
they prepared and collected turf and peat for fuel ; in 
autumn they gathered in their seanty crops of grain 
and hay ; and the remainder of the year was devoted to 
pastime, or predatory excursions. In winter evenings, 
around a common fire, the youth of both sexes general- 
dy assembled, for the song, the tale, and the danee. A 
taste for musie was prevalent amongthem. Their vo- 
cal strains were plaintive and melancholy ;, their instru- 
mental airs were either lively for the dance, or martial 
for the battle. Every family of note retained an histo- 


tion. 


pearanees in the heavens they predicted future events ;: 
they practised charms and ineantations for the cure of 
various diseases ; and to some individuals they thought. 
the Divinity had eommunieated a portion of his pre- 
seienee. 

‘* But the state of society in the Highlands has been 
greatly changed and amcliorated since the rebellions in 
1715 and 1745. The Roman dress and the use of arms 
were prolubited by government ; roads, constructed at 
vast expense, opened an easy communieation with the 
low country ; and the courts of barons were suppressed 
by the jurisdietion act. The heads of clans have now 
ceased to be petty monarclis, and the services: of their 
vassals are no longer requisite for their defence or ag- 
grandisement. Divested of their legal authority, they 
now endeavour to preserve their influence by wealth. 
With this view their attention is direeted to the im- 
provement of their estates. Their aneient mode of liv- 
ing is also entirely altered; and the Highland gentle- 
man, in every respect, differs little from a proprietor of 
the like fortune in the southern counties. A spirit of 
industry has beeu excited among the tenants, while in 
many places arts and manufactures are encouraged. 

‘<The manners, habits, and dress, of the gentlemen 
in the low countries, resemble those of their English 
neighbours, with whom they have frequent intereourse. 
The peasantry and middle elass are sober, industrious, 
and good eeonomists ; hospitable and discreet, intelli- 
gent, brave, steady, humane, and benevolent. ‘Their 
fidelity to one another is a striking feature in their cha- 
raeter. In their mode of living and dress there are 
some peculiarities, but these are gradually wearing out.. 
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* Their religion was deeply tinetured with supersti- Scotland. 
hey believed in ghosts and apparitions ; by ap: -————~ 


Within these few years the use of pottage and bread * Play- 
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of oatmeal, is almost disused among the ecommonalty ;S#r’s Geng. 
. vol. 1i, 
and tea, wheaten bread, and animal food, are as fre- 


rian, to narrats its heroie deeds and feats of valour, or : 
quent on the north as on the south of the Tweed.” * “992 


a bard who sung the praises of the chieftain and his 


clan. Somefragments of their poctry have been hand- 
ed down from remote ages, and reeently moulded into 
heroic poems. Strangers, who have ventured to pene- 
trate into their fastnesses, they received and treated in 
the most hospitable mariner; but themselves seldom 
went abroad, except for the purposes of devastation 
or plunder. 

“© Their dress was the last remain cf the Roman ha- 
bit in Europe, well suited to the nature o1 the country 
and the necessities of war. It consisted of a light wool- 
len jacket, a loose garment that covered the thigh, and 
a bonnet that was the usual covering for the head all 
over Europe, till the hat was introduced towards the 
end of the 16th century. 

‘‘ Always armed with a dirk and pistols, they were 
ready to resist an assault, or revenge a provocation, as 
soon as‘it was given. This circumstanee contributed to 
render them polite and guarded in their behaviour to 
one ancther. When embodied by their ehieftain, they 
were armed with a broad sword, a dagger, a target, a 
musket, and two pistols. In close engagement, and in 
broken ranks, they were irresistible. The only foe 
they dreaded was eavalry. As soon as the battle was 
over, most of the troops dispersed, and returned home 
-o dispose of their plunder, and to provide for their 
Families. 


Though the diet of the superior elasses in Seotland Diet. 


differs little from that of the same rank in England, 
tbere are still some peculiarities not generally known to 
strangers, which descrve notice. Among the peculiar 
Seoteh dishes we may enumerate the haggies, a sort of 
hash, made of the lungs, heart and liver, of a sheep, 
mineed fine, and mixed with suet, oatmeal, onions, pep- 
per, and salt, and boiled in the sheep’s maw or sto- 
inach ; hoichpotch, a soup, prepared from mutton or 
lamb, eut into small pieces, with a large quantity of 
green peas, Carrots, turnips, onions, and sometimes ec- 
lery or parsley, served up to table with the meat and 
vegetables in the soup ; cockie-leekie, a soup made of a 
eoek or eapon, with a large quantity of leeks ; crappit- 
heat; 1. e. the heads of haddocks stuffed with a pud- 
ding mace of the soft roe, or butter, oatmeal, onions, 
and spices, aitd boiled ; fish and sauce, a sort of stew, 


' made of haddoeks, whitings, or ecodlings, stewed with 


parsley, onions, butter, and spices ; and the celebrated 
old dish of singed sheep's head, i.e. a sheep s-head, with 
the skin on, and the wool singed off with a hot iron, 
well boiled with earrots, turnips, omons, &e. so as to 
form a rieh broth, whieh is generally served up dis- 
tinct from the meat. 
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The public amusements in Scotland nearly resemble 4 musc- 
those of England, especially among the higher classes. ments, 


There 
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Scotland There are, however, two games which may be consi- 


dered as peculiar to the Scotch. These are golf and 
curling. Ofthe former we have given an account un- 
der the article Gotr. The diversion of curling, which 
is we believe unknown in England, is adapted only to 
frosty weather, and is played on the ice, by sliding from 
one mark to another, large stones, of from forty to 
seventy pounds weiglit, of a hemispherical shape, very 
smooth on the flat side, and furnished with an iron or 
wooden handle at top. The great object of the player 
is to lay his stone as near to the mark as possible, to 
guard that of his partner which had before been placed 
in a good position, or to strike off that of his antagonist. 
To attain these ends much skill and dexterity are often 
required ; and the great art of the game is to make the 
stones bend in towards the mark, when this is so block- 
ed up by other stones that they cannot reach it by 
being directed in 2 straight line. 

To conclude: The union having incorporated the 
two nations of England and Scotland, and rendered 
them one people, the distinctions that had subsisted for 
many ages are gradually wearing away. Peculiarities 
disappear ; similar manners prevail in both parts of the 
island; the same authors are read and admired; the 
same entertainments are frequented by the elegant and 
polite ; and the same standard of taste and of language 
is ‘established throughout the British empire. 

New Scorrann. See Nora Scoris. 

SCOTO-Irisu, in History, an epithet applied, by 
some writers on Scottish antiquities, to the colony of 
frish, commonly ealled Dalriads or Dalriadinians, who, 
in the beginning of the sixth century, established them- 
selves in the district of Galloway; and formed a distinct 
tribe, till, under the reign of their king Kenneth II. 
they united with the Picts, whom they had nearly sub- 
dued. See Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i. and Scor- 
LAND, from N° 31. to N° 85. 

Scoro-Sazon period, is by Mr Chalmers applied 
to that period of Scottish history which elapsed from 
the accession of Edgar, the son of Malcolm Canmore, 
to the throne of Scotland in the year 1697, to the 
reign of Robert Bruce in 1306. See Scoruann from 
N° 8&6. to N° 164. 

SCOTOMIA, in Medicine, a vertigo, accompanied 
with dimness of sight, frequently the forerunner of an 
apoplexy. | 

SCOTT, Jouyn, an eminent English divine, was 
born in 1638, and became minister of St Thomas’s in 
Southwark. In 1684 he was collated to a prebend in 
the cathedral of St Paul’s. Dr Hickes tells us, that, 
after the revolution, * he first refused the bishopric of 
Chester, because he would not take the oath of’ ho- 
mage; and afterwards another bishopric, the deanery 
of Worcester, and a prebend of the church of Wind- 
sor, because they were al! places of deprived men. ” 
He published several excellent works, particularly The 
Christian Life, &c. and died in 1695. He was emi- 
nent for his humanity, affabliity, sincerity, and readi- 
ness to do good ; and his talent for preaching was ex- 
truordinary. | 

SCOTUS, Duns. See Duns. 

Scotus, John. See ERiGENA. 

_ SCOUGAL, Hexry, second son of Patrick Scougal, 
bishop of Aberdeen, was born, June 1650, at Salton 
in East Lothian, where his father, the immediate pre- 
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deeessor of Bishop Burnet, was rector. 
designing him for the sacred ministry, watched over his 
infant mind with peculiar care; nor was his care be- 
stowed in vain. Me had soon the satisfaction of per- 
ceiving the mostamieble dispositions unfold themselves, 
and lis understanding rise at once into the vigour of 
manhood. Relinguishing the amusements of youth, 
young Scougal applied to his studies with ardour ; and, 
agreeable to his father’s wish, at an early period he di- 
rected his thoughts to sacred literature. He perused 
the historical parts of the Bible with peculiar pleasure, 
and then began to examine its contents with the eye 
of aphilosepher. He was struck with the peculiarities 
of the Jewish dispensation, and felt an anxiety to under- 
stand the reason why its rites and ecremonies were 
abolished. The nature and evidences of the Christian 
religion also oecupied his mind. He perused serinons 
with pleasure, committing to writing those passages 
which most affected him, and could comprehend and 
remember their whole scope. Nor was he inattentive 
to polite hterature. Iie read the Roman classics, and 
made considerable proficiency in the Greek, in the He- 
brew, and other oriental languages. He was also well 
versed in history and mathematics. His diversions 
were of a manly kind. After becoming acquainted 
with the Roman history, in concert with some of - his 
companions he formed a little senate, where orations 
of their own composition were delivered. 

At the age of fifteen he entered the nniversity, where 
he behaved with great modesty, sobriety, and dili- 
gence. He disliked the philosophy thea taught, and 
applied himself to the study of natural philosophy ; 
that philosophy which has now happily got such foot- 
ing in the world, and tends to enlarge the faculties. In 
consequence of this, we may here observe, that when 
he was yet about eightcen years of age, he wrote the 
reflections and short essays since published ; which, 
though written in his youth, and some of them left un- 
finished, breathe foril so mueh-devotion, and such an 
exalted soul, as must convince us his conversation was 
in heeven. 

In all the public meetings of the students he was 
unanimously chosen president, 2nd had a singular de- 
ference paid to his judgment. No sooner had he finish- 
ed his courses, than lie was promoted to a professorship 
in the university of Aberdeen, where he conscientiously 
performed his duty in training up the youth under his 
eare in sueb prineiples of learning and virtue as might 
render them ornaments to chureh and state. When any 
divisions and animosities happened in the socicty, he was 
very Instrumental in reconciliug and bringing them to a 
good understanding. He maintained his authority a- 
mong the students in such a way as to keep them in 
awe, and at the sanie time to gain their love and esteem. 
Sunday evenings were spent with his scholars ih discour- 
sing against vice and imipicty of all kinds, and éneoura- 
ging religion in principle and praetice. He allotted a 
considerable part of his yeaily income for the poor; an 
many indigent families, of different persuasions, were 


‘Telieved in their straits by his bounty ; though so se- 


eretly that they knew not whence their supply came, 
Having been a professor of philosophy for four years, 
he was at the age of twenty-three ordained a minister, 
and settled at Auchterless, a small village about twent y 
miles from Aberdeen. Here his zeal aud ability for his 
great 
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great Master's service were eminenily displayed. He 
eatechised with great plainness and affeetion, and uséd 
tie most endearing inethods to recommend religion to 
his hearers. He endeaveured to bring them toa close 
attendance to public wership, and joined. with them 
himself at the beginning of it. Hc revived the use of 


Jectures, locking on it as very edifying to comment upon 


and expound large portions of Scripture. And though 
he endured several outward inconveniences, yet hc bore 
them with patience and meekness. But as God had de- 
signed him for an eminent station, where he could be of 
more universal use in his church, he was removed from 
his private charge to that of training up youth for the 
holy ministry and.the care of souls. In the twenty-fifth 
year of his age he was admitted professor of divinity in 
the king’s college, Aberdeen; and though he was una- 
nimous!y chosen, yet he deelined a station of such im- 
portance, fron: a modest sense of his unfitness for it: 
Aud as he had been an ornament to his other stations of 
hte, so in a particular manner he applied himseli to the 
exercise of this ofticc. After he had guarded his stu- 
denis against the common artifices of the Romish mis- 
sionariesin making proselytes, he proposed two subjects 
for public exercises: the one, of the pasioral care; the 
other, of casuistical divinity: but there were no debates 
he was mare cautious to reddle with than the decrees 
mags belong to Ged, and 
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of God; hat secre 
to us things revealed. 

The inward dispasitions of this cxcellent man are 
best seen in his writings: and the whole of his outward 
benaviour aud conversation was the constant practice of 
Wa fe preached ; as we are assured by ihe concurring 
tesinngny oF several respectable persons who knew Lim. 
Flow unsuitable then weuld panegyric be. where the 
subject wasfull of humiliiy ? and therefore let it suffiee 
to say, that siter he began to appear publicly, you-see 
him as a professor, carncst at once to improve his scho- 
lars in human andsacred learning; as a pastor, he ceased 
not to preach the word, to exhort, to reprove, and. to 
rebuke with all authority: and as a professor of divinity, 
he bestowed the utmost painsto convince the candidates 
for the ministry, of the weiglit and importance of that 
neh office; that it was not to be followed for lucre, 
but purely to promote the worship of God and the sal- 
vation of men. Again, if we consider Ins private life, 
how meek, how charitable, and how self-denied! bow 
disinterested in ail things, how resigned <o the divine 
will! and above all, how refined his sentiments with 
regard to the love of God! How amiable must he then 
appear! ]low worthy of imitation, and of the universal 
recret at hisdeath! In this light we see clearly that the 
meniory of the just is blessed. 

At length his health began to be impaired by in- 
cessant study; and about the twenty-seventh year of his 
age he fcil into a consumption, which wasted him by 
slow degrees. Put during the whole time of his sick- 
ness hc behaved with the utmost resignation, nor did 
he ever show the least impatience. 

When his friends came to visit him, he would say, 
‘‘he had reason to bless God it was no worse with 
him than it was. 
charity to remember me in your prayers, do not think 
me a better man than I am; but Icok on me, as indecd 
I am, a miserable sinner.” Upon the twentieth day of 
June 1678 he died, in the greatest calmness, in the 
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twenty-eighth year of his age, and was buried in the Scougal 


King’s College cherchin Old Aberdeen. ‘The princi- 
pal work 
This book is not onty 
valuable for the sublime spirit of piety which it breathes, 
but for the purity and elegance of its style ; qualities 
for which few English writers were distinguished before 
the revolution. 

SCOUTS, ina military sense, are generally horsemen 
sent out before, and on the wings of an army, at the di- 
stance of a mile or two, to discover the enemy, and give 
the general an account of what they sec. 

SCRATCH-Pans, inthe English salt-works, a name 
given to certain leaden pans, which are usually made 


about a foot and a lalfiong, afoot broad, and three 


aches deep, with a bow or circular handie of iron, by 
which they may be drawn out with a hook when the 
liquor in the panis boiling. Their use is to receive a 
selenitic matter, known by the name of soft scratch, 
which falls during the evaporation of the salt-water. 
See the article Sea-Sacr. 

SCRELD, with plasterers, is the floated work behind 
a coriice, and 1s onlt Neeessary when a cornice is to be 
executed without bracketing. 

SCRUW, one of the six mechanical powers, is a cy- 
linder cutinto several concave surfaces, or rather a chan- 
nel or zroove made in a cylinder, by carrying on two 
spiral plas the whole length of tie screw, in such a 
manner that they may be always equally inclined to the 
axis of the cylinder in their whole progress, and also 
inclied to the base of itin the samc angle. See Me- 
CUANICS, p.66, NIST: 

Archimedes s Screw. See Hypropyrnamics, N° 328, 

Endless or Perpetual Screir, one so fitted in a com- 
pound inachine as to turn a dented wheel; so called be= 
cause if may be turned for ever without coming to an- 
cnd. See Mecuanics, p, 67. N° 135. 

SCRIBE, in Hebrew 150 sepher, is very common in 
scripture, and nas several significations. It signifies, 

_ il. A clerk, writer, or secretary. This was a very 
considcrable employment in the court of the kings of 
Judah, in which the Scripture often mentions the se- 
cretaries as the first officers of the crown. Seraiah was 
scribe or secretary to King David (2 Sam. vill. 17.). 
Shevah and Shemaiah exercised the samc office undcr 
the same prince (2 Sam. xx. 25.). In Solomon’s time 
we find Elihoreph and Ahia secretarics to that prince 
(1 Kings iv. 4.); Shebna under Hezekiah (2 Kings 
xix. 2.); and Shaphan under Josiah (2 Kings xxii. 8.).. 
As there were but tew in those umes that could write 
well, the employment of a scribe or writer was very con=: 
siderable. 

2. A scribe is put for a commissary or muster-master 
of an army, who makes the review of the troops, keeps 
the list or roll, and callsthein over. Under the reign 
of Uzziah king of Judzh, there is found Jeil the scribe 
who had under his hard the king’s armies (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 11.). And at the time of the captivity, it is said 
the captain of the guard, among other considerable per- 
sons, took the principal scribe of the host, or secretary 
at war, which mustered the people of the land (2 Kings. 
xxv. 19.). 

4. Scribe is put for an able and skilful man, a doctor 
of the law, a man of learning that understands affairs. 
Jonathan, David’s uncle by the father’s side, was a- 
counsellor, 


Scribe. 


of Scouecal is a sniall treatise intitled, ‘fhe 
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Life of God in the Soul of Man. : 
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ed a scribe (Jer. xxxvi.26.). And Ezra is celebrated 
as a skilful scribe in the law of his God (Ezra vii. 6.). 
The scribes of the people, who are frequently men- 
tioned in the Gospel, were public writers and profess- 
ed doctors of the law, which they read and explained 
to the people. Some place the original of scribes un- 
der Moses ; but their name does not appear till under 
the judges. It is said that, in the wars of Barak against 
Sisera, ‘‘ out of Machir came down governors, and out 
of Zebulun they that handle the pen of the writer.” 
{Judges v. 14.). Others think that David first institut- 
ed them, when he established the several classes of the 
priests and Levites. The scribes were of the tribe of 
Levi; and at the time that David is said te have made 
the regulations in that tribe, we read that 6000 men 
of them were constituted officers and judges {1 Chr. 
xxiil. 4.) ; among whom it is reasonable to think the 
scribes were included. For in 2 Chr. xxiv. 6. we read 
of Shemaiah the scribe, one of the Levites; and in 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 13. we find it written, ‘‘ Of the Levites 
that were scribes and officers.” 

The scribes and doctors of the law, in the scripture 
phrase, mean the same thing ; and he that in Mat. xxii. 
35. is called a doctor of the law, or a lawyer in Mark 
xii. 28. is named a scribe, or one of the scribes. Andas 
the whole religion of the Jews at that time chiefly 
consisted in pharisaical traditions, and in the use that 
was made of them to explain the scripture ; the great- 
est number of the doctors of the law, or of the scribes, 
were Pharisees; and we almost always find them joined 
‘f£ogether in scripture. Each of them valued themselves 
‘upon their knowledge of the law, upon their studying 
and teaching it (Mat. xxii. 52.): they had the key of 
knewledge, and sat in Moses’s chair (Mat. xxiii. 2.). 
Epiphanius, and the author of the Recognitions imput- 
ted:to St-Glement, reckon the scribes among the sects 
of the Jaws: but it is certain they made no sect by 
themselves; they were only distinguished by their stu- 
dy of the law. 

SCRIBONTIUS, Laraus, an ancient physician in 
the reign of Augustus or Tiberius, was the author of 
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Scribe, eounsellor, a wise man, and a scribe (1 Chr. xxvii. 32.). 
Scribonius. pouch, the disciple and secretary to Jeremiah, is call- 
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several works; the best edition of which. is that ofScribonins — 
Scrimzeor, 


SCRIMZEOR or Scrrmeeour, Henry,an eminent ——v— 


John Rhodius. 


restorer of learning, was born at Dundee in the year 
1506. He traced his descent from the ancient famil 
of the Scrimzeours of Didupe or Dudhope, who obtain- 
ed the office of hereditary standard-bearers to the kings 
of Scotland in 1057. | 

At the grammar-school of Dundee our author ac- 
quired the Greek and Latin languages to an uncom- 
mon degree of perfection, and that in a shorter time 
than many scholars before him. At the university of 
St Andrew's, his successful application to philosophy 
gained him great applause. The next scene of his stu- 
dies was the university of Paris, and their more parti- 
cular object the civil law. Two of the most famous 
civilians of that age, Eguinard Baron and Francis Dua- 
ren,(A) were then giving their lectures to crowded cir- 
cles at Bourges. The fame of these professors occa- 
sioned his removal from Paris ; and for a considerable 
time he prosecuted his studies under their direction. 

At Bourges he had an onportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the celebrated James Amiot, Greek pro- 
fessor in that city, well known in the learned world b 
his translation of Plutarch’s Lives, and distinguished 
afterwards by his advancement to great honours in the 
church, and finally to the rank of cardinal. 

Through the recommendation of this eminent per- 
son, Mr Scrimzeor engaged in the education of two 
young gentlemen of the name of Bucherel, whom he 
instructed in the belles lettres, and other branches of 
hterature, calculated to accomplish them for their sta- 
tion in life. 

This connexion introduced him to Bernard Borne- 
tel bishop of Rennes, a person famed in the political 
world for having served the state in many honourable 
embassies. Accepting an invitation from this prelate to 
accompany him to Italy, Mr Scrimzeor greatly enlarged 
thesphere of his literary acquaintance, by his conyersa- 
tion and connexion with most of the distinguished scho- 
lars of that country. The death of Francis Spira (8) 
happened during his visit to Padua; and as the charac- 
ter and conduct of this remarkable person at that time 
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(A) “* Francis Duaren was the first of the French civilians who purged the chair in the civil law schools from 
the barbarisms of the Glossaiies, in order to introduce the pure sources of the ancient jurisprudence. As he 
.did not desire to share that glery with any one, he looked with an envious eye on the reputation of his col- 
tleague Eguinard Baron, who also mixed good literature with the knowledge of the law. This jealousy put him 
upon composing a-work, wherein he endeavoured to lessen the esteem that people had for his colleague. The 
maxim, ‘ Pascitur in vivis liver 3 post fata guiescit,’ was verified remarkably in him; for after the death of 
Baron, he showed himself most zealous to eternize his memory, and was at the expense of a monument to the 
honour of the deceased.” '‘Fronr the Translation of Bayle’s Dict. of 1710, p. 11434. 

(8) Francis Spira was a lawyer -of, great reputation at Cittadella in the Venetian state, at the beginning of 
the 16th century. He had imbibed the principles of the Reformation, and was accused before John de la 
Casa, archbishop of Benevento, the pope’s nuncio.at Venice. He made some concessions, and aske 
of the papal minister for his errors. But the nunéio insisted on a public recantation. 
averse to this measure ; but at the pressing instances of his wife and friends, who re 
must lose his practice and ruin his affairs by persisting against it, he at | 
into a deep melancholy,. lost his health 7 


d pardon 
Spira was exceedingly 
presented to him that he 
ast comphed. Shortly after he fell 
| aes » and was removed to Padua for the advice of physicians and divines ; 
but his disorders augmented. The recantation, which he.said he had made from cowardice and interest, fill- 
ed’his mind with continual horror and remorse ; insomuch that he sometimes imagined that he felt the torments 


. of the damned. No means being found to restore either his ‘health or his peace of mind, in 1546 he fell a 
vi¢tim-to-his miserable situation. -See Collyer’s Dict.—Spira. 
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‘Scrimzeor. engaged the attention of the world, Mr Scrimzeor is Immediately on his arrival at Geneva, 1563, he was Scrimzeor, 
said to have collected memoirs of him in a publication earnestly solicited by the magistrates to resume the ——y—— 


entitled, “ The Life of Francis Spira, by Henry of 
Scotland.” This performance, however, does not ap- 
pear in the catalogue of his works. 

After he had stored his mind with the literature of 
foreign countries, and satisfied his curiosity as a travel- 
ler, it was his intention to have revisited Scotland. He 
might without vanity have entertained hopes, that the 
various knowledge which he had treasured up would 
have won him a partial reception among his country- 
men. An ambition of being usefully distinguished 
among them as a man of letters, is justly supposed the. 
principal motive of his desire to return: but the most 
sanguine projccts of life are often strangely diverted 
by accident, or rather perhaps are invisibly turned by 
Providence from their purposed course. Mr Scrim- 
zcor, on his journey homewards, was to pass through 
Geneva. His fame had long forerun his footsteps. 
The syndics and other magistrates, on his arrival, re- 
questcd him to set up the profession of philosophy in 
that city; promising a compensation suitable to the 
exertion of his talents. He accepted the proposal, 
and established the philosophical chair. 

After he had taught for some time at Geneva, a fire 
broke out in his neighbourhood, by which his house 
was consunied, and himself reduccd to great distress. 
His late pupils, the Bucherels, had not forgotten their 
obligations to him, and sent a considerable sum of 
money to his relief. 

At this time flourished at Augsburg that famous 
mercantile family the Fuggers. Ulric Fugger was 
then its representative ; a man possessed of prodigious 
wealth, passionately fond of litera.ure, a great col- 
lector of books and manuscripts, and a munificent pa- 
tron of learned men. Being informed, by means of 
his literary correspondence, of the misfortune which 
had befallen Mr Scrimzcor in the burning of his house, 
he immediately sent him a pressing invitation to ac- 
cept an asylum bencath his roof till his affairs could 
be re-established. Mr Scrimzeor, gladly availing him- 
self of such a hospitable kindness, lost no time in go- 
ing to Germany. 

Whilst residing at Augsburg with Mr Fugger, he 
was much employed in augmenting his patron’s library, 
by vast collections purchased from every corner of Eu- 
rope. Manuscripts of the Greek and Latin authors were 
then of incstimable value, and seem to have bcen more 
particularly the object of Mr Scrimzeor’s researches. 

He did not lead a life of yawning indolence amidst. 
these treasures, and, like a merc unfeeling collector, 
leave them unenjoyed. As librarian, he was not con- 
tented to act the part of a black eunuch to lis literary 
seraglio. He scems to have forgotten that he was not. 
its Grand Sultan, and accordingly ranged at will 
among surrounding beautics. He composed many 
works of great learning and ingenuity, whilst he con- 
tinued in a situation so peculiarly agreeable to the 
views and habits of a scholar. 

When his manuscripts were ready for thc press, he 
wes desirous of returning to Geneva to print them. 
His patron, Fugger, recommended him for this pur- 
pese to the very iearncd Henry Stephens, one of his 
pensioners, and at that time one of the most celebrated 

rinters in Europe. 
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chair of philosophy. Notwithstanding his compliance, 
and, in consequence of it, the dedication of much of his 
time to the study of physics, he, two ycars afterwards, 
instituted a course of lectures in the civil law, and had 
the honour of being its first founder and professor at 
Geneva. 

As soon as he was settled again in this city, he 
hoped, amidst his other occupations, to prosecute the 
great object of his literary fame, the printing of his 
various works, But a suspicion which Henry Stepliens 
entertained, that it was his intention to set up a rival 
press at Geneva, occasioned great dissensions between 
them. The result of the quarrel was, that the republic 
of letters, during Mr Scrimzeor’s life, was deprived of 
his valuable productions. They fell most of them at 
his death into the hands of Isaac Casaubon, who has. 
been accused of publishing considerable portions of 
them as his own, 

Some account of Mr Scrimzeor’s several perform- 
ances will give an idea of his extensive erudition. 

He wrote critical and explanatory notes upon Atlie-. 
nzeus’s Deipnosophists, or Table Conversations of Phi- 
losophers and Learned Men of Antiquity ; having first 
collated several manuscripts of his author. This work 
Casaubon published at Leyden in 1600; but without 
distinguishing his own notes from those of Scrimzeor. 

A Commentary and Emendations of the Geography 
of Strabo were among our author’s literary remains. 
These were published in Casaubon’s Parisian edition of 
Strabo, 1620. Henry Stephens, from an idca of jus- 
tice due to Scrimzcor’s literary fame, notwithstanding 
the violent animosity which had subsisted betwixt them, 
reproaches Casaubon for adopting our Scottish critic’s 
lucubrations on Strabo without acknowledgment.— 
Dempster assures us, that Scrimzeor, in his manuscript 
letters, mentions his design of publishing this performs 
ance ; whence, it 1s probable, that his work appeared 
to himself of considerable consequence, and had taken 
up much of his attention. Although Casaubon, in his 
ample notcs exhibited at the foot of Strabo’s text, 
makes no confession of having derived any thing from 
Scrimzeor, it must not be concealed, that in an epistle 
to Sir Peter Young, our critic’s nephew, through whom 
the Commentary and Emcndations of Strabo came into 
his hands, Casaubon acknowledges how very useful to 
him they might be made; for, speaking there of his in- 
tended edition of Strabo, he says, ‘‘ [t cannot be ex- 
pressed how much assistance I may obtain from your 
notes of Scrimzeor.” 

Edward Herrison, a Scottish author, in his Commen- 
tary on Plutarch’s Book concerning the Inconsistencies 
of the Stoics, informs us, that Scrimzeor collated dif- 
ferent manuscripts of all the works of Plutarch. This 
undertaking appears sufficient to have occupied half the 
life of an ordinary critic. Every onc knows how vo- 
luminous an author was the philosopher, the historian, 
and orator of Cheronea. Whether our learned critic 
had meant to publish an edition of Plutarch’s works is 
not known; but such an intention seems highly pro- 
bable from this laborious enterprise of collating them. 

The 10 books of Diogenes Laertius on the Lives, 
Opinions, and Apophthegms of the Philosophers, were 
collated from various manuscripts by Scrimzeor. His. 
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Scrimzeor. ‘corrected text of this author, with notes full of erudi- A Latin translation of the Basilica, or Basilies, as Scrimzeor. 
Scripture. ‘tion, came also into Casaubon’s possession, and is sup- they are called by our civilians, is the last we have to Scrip 
‘posed to have coatributed much to the value of his mention of this author's performances. This is a col- 
“edition of the Grecian Biographer, printed at Paris in lection of Roman laws, which the eastern emperors 
1593. ) Basil and Leo, who reigned in the fifth century, com- 
The works of Phornutns and Paleephatus were also manded to be translated into Greek, and which pre- 
among the collations of Mr Scrimzeor. ‘To the latter served their authority till the dissolution of the eastern 
of these authors he made such considerable additions, empire. The Basilics comprehend the institutes, di- 
that the work became partly his own. Theseweretwo gests, code, and novels, and some of the edicts of 
ancient authors who explain the fables of the heathen Justinian and other emperors. Of 60 original books, 
deities. The former wrote De Natura Deorum seu de 41 only remain. Mr Scrimzeor collated them with 
Fabularum Poeticarum Allegoriis Speculatio, ‘On the various manuscripts, probably before he commenced 
Nature of the Gods, or the Allegorical Fictions of the _ his translation. 
Poets.” The latter entitled his book Awiso, Szve de From the foregoing recital of the learned labours of 
falsis Narrationibus, “* Things incredible, or concerning — this profound scholar and critic, it will be concluded, 
‘false Relations.” These works were printed at Basil, that almost the whole of his life, although long, was 
1570; whether in Greek or Latin is uncertain. They spent in his library; and that the biographer, having 
have been published since in both languages. now terminated the catalogue of his writings, is pro- 
The manuscripts of them were for some time pre- _ bably not distant from the conclusion of his life. Dif- 
served in the library of Sir Peter Young, after that of ferent years have been assigned for the time of his 
his uncle Scrimzeor, which was brought into Scotlandin death ; but it appears most likely, from a comparison 
1573, had been added to it. What became ofthis valu- of the diffcrent accounts of this event, that it hap- 
able bequest at the death of the former, is uncertain. | pened very near the expiration of 1574, or at the be- 
Our learned philologer also left behind him in ma- ginning of the succeeding year, about the 66th year of 
nuscript the orations of Demosthenes, Aéschines, and his age. He died in the city of Geneva. 
Cicero, and the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, The characteristic features of Scrimzeor are few, but 
all carefully collated. they are prominent and siriking; and remote posterity 
Among his literary remains was a colleetion of his may regard him with no inferior degree of respect. 
Latin epistles. Themen of lettersinthe15th and 16th His industry and perseverance in the pursuit of know- 
centuries scem to have kept their republic, as it is ledge and erudition, were equalled only by the exqui- 
called, more united and compact than it is at present, site judgment which he displayed in his critical anno- 
by an epistolary intercourse in the Latinlanguage, then _ tations and commentaries on the errors and obscurities 
the universal medium of literature and science. This of ancient books and manuscripts. 
general spirit of communication could not but contri- His acquisitions in the Greek, Latin, and oriental 
bute greatly to the advancement of learning, as well as languages, were reckoned much beyond those of most 
to the pleasure, and, we may add, to the importance, of _ of the professed linguists of his tine. The great Cu- 
those who were engaged in its pursuit. Theintercourse jacius used to say, ‘ That he never quitted Mr Scrim- 
and union of enlightened men, able and disposed to pro- —_zeor’s conversation without having learned something 
mote the happiness of their fellow-creatures, cannot be new.” But that which gave peculiar grace to such 
too close. From such intellectual combination alone superiority, was the amiable modesty which on all 
it is, that uniformity of religious, moral, and political occasions was observed to accompany it. From the 
principles, to its greatest attainable degree, can ever commendation given him by the illustrious civilian 
be expected ; or, in other words, the greatest possible just mentioned, it will be concluded, that he did not 
benefit derived from the cultivation of letters. brood, with a jealous reserve, over unlocked treasures 
Of the many performances which had exercised his of erudition; but that, conscious of possessing stores 
pen, it does not appear that any were immediately pub- too ample to be soon exhausted, at the saine time that 
lished by himself but his Translation of Justinian’s No- he avoided an ostentatious profusion of them, he 
vels into Greek. This was printed at Paris in 1558, obliged and delighted his friends by a liberal commu- 
and again with Holoander’s Latin version at Antwerp nication. From the period at whieh he lived, con- 
in 1575. This work has been highly extolled, beth sidered with the nature and extent of his studies, 
for the purity of its language and the accuracy of its and his abilities in prosecuting them, he may be de- 
execution, and is likely, according to some respectable _ servedly ranked among those eminent characters who 
opinions, to hold its estimation as long as any use or have most successfully contributed their exertions to 
memory of the civil law shall exist, the revival of letters in Europe. 
Set oe ft Oe ee. 
1 
apt SCRIPTURE is a word derived from the Latin scrip- Old and New Testaments ; which are sometimes called 
and New, 2#7@, and in its original sense is of the same import — the Scriptures, sometimes the sacred or holy Scriptures, 
Testa. With wrateng, signifying, ‘ any thing written.” It is, and sometimes canonical Scripture. These books are 
ments, however, commonly used to denote the writings of the called the Scriptures by way of eminence, as they are 


the 
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Scripture. the most important of all writings ; they are said to be 
holy or sacred on account of the sacred doctrines which 
they teach ; and they are termed canonical, because 
when their number and authenticity were ascertained, 
their namcs. were inserted in ecclesiastical canons, to 
distinguish them from other books; which, being of 
no authority, were kept as it were out of sight, and 
therefore styled apocryphal (A). 

The au- The authenticity of the Old Testament may be pro- 

engined F ved from the character of the Jews, from internal evi- 

-— om dence, and from testimony. 

proved 1. The character of the Jews affords a strong pre- 

5  sumptive evidence that they have not forged or cor- 

oe op upted the Old Testament. Were a person brought 

the Jews, Defore a court of justice on suspicion of forgery, and 
yet no presumptive or positive evidence of his guilt 
could be produced, it would be allowed by all that he 
ought to be acquitted. But farther, if the forgery 
alleged were inconsistent with the character of the ac- 
cused ; if it tended to expose to disgrace and reproach 
his general principles and conduct; or if we were as- 
sured that he considered forgery as an impious and 
abominable crime—it would require very strong testi- 
mony to establish his guilt. The case now mention- 
-ed corresponds exactly with the character and situa- 
tion of the Jews. If a Jew had forged any book of 
the Old Testament, he must have been impelled to so 
bold and dangerous an enterprise by some very power- 
ful motive. It could not be national pride, for there 
is scarcely one of these books which does not severe- 
ly censure the national manners. It could not be the 
love of fame; for that passion would have taught him 
to flatter and extol the national character; and the 
punishment, if detected, would have been infamy and 

death. The love of wealth could not produce such a 
forgery ; for no wealth was to be gained. 

The Jews were sclected from among the other na- 
tions of the world, and preserved a distinct people 
from the time of their emigration from Egypt to the 

wi Babylonish captivity, a period of 892 years. The 
principal purposes for which they were selected, was to 
preserve in a world running headlong into idolatry the 
knowledge and worship of the one true God, and to 
be the guardians of those sacred books that contained 
the prophecies which were to prove to future ages the 
divine mission of the Redeemer of inankind. To ft 
them for these important trusts, the spirit of their 
laws and the rites of their religion had the strongest 
tendency. Miracles were opeuly performed, to con- 
vince them that the God of Isracl was the God of all 
the earth, and that he alone was to be worshipped. 

Public calamities always befel them when they became 
apostates to their God; yet they continued violently 
attached to idolatry till their captivity in Babylon made 
them for ever renounce it. 

The Jews then had two opposite characters at dif- 
ferent periods of their history: at first they were ad- 
dicted to idolatry ; afterwards they acquired a strong 
antipathy against it. | 

Had any books of the Old Testament been forged 


before the Babylonish captivity, when the Jews were — 
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devoted to idolatry, is it to be conceived that the im- Scripture. 
postor would have inveighed so strongly against this “v7 
vice, and so often imputed to it the calamities of the 
state ; since by such conduct he knew that he would 
render himself obnoxious to the people and to those 
idolatrous monarchs who persecuted the prophets ? 
But it may next be supposed, that ‘ the sacred 
books were forged after the Babylonish captivity, when 
the principles of the Jews would lead them to inveigh 
against the worship of idols.” But these principles 
would surely never lead them to expose the character 
of their ancestors, and to detail their follies and their 
crimes. Never had any people more national pride, 
or a higher veneration for their ancestors, than the 
Jews. Miracles and prophecies ceased soon after 
their return to Jerusalem; and from tliat period their 
respect for the sacred books approached to supersti- 
tion. They preserved them with pious care, they 
read them often in their synagogues, and they consi- 
dered every attempt to alter the text as an act of sa- 
crilege. Is it possible that such men could be guilty 
of forgery, or could false writings be easily imposed 
on them ? | 4 
2. There is an internal evidence in the books of the from inter- 
Old Testament that proves them to have been written nal evi- 
by different persons, and at distant periods; and en-ence and 
ables us with precision to ascertain a time at or before 
which they must have been composed. It is an unde- 
niable fact that Hebrew ceased to be the living lan- 
guage of the Jews during the Babylonish captivity, 
and that the Jewish productions after that period were 
in general written either in Chaldee or in Greek. The tfarsh on 
Jews of Palestine, some ages before the coming of ourthe autken- 
Saviour, were unable, without the assistance of a! a of 
Chaldee paraphrase, to understand the Hebrew origi- books of 
nal. It necessarily follows, therefore, that every book Moses. 
which is written in pure Hebrew was composed either 
before or about the time of the Babylonish captivity. 
This being admitted, we may advance a step farther, 
and contend that the period which clapsed between 
the composition of the most ancient and the most mo- 
dern books of the Old Testament was very consider- 
able; or, in other words, that the most ancient books 
of the Old Testament were written many ages before 
the Babylonish captivity. 
No language continues stationary ; and the Hebrew, 
like other tongues, passed through the several stages 
of infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. Ii there- 
fore, on comparison, the several parts of the Hebrew 
Bible are found to differ not only in regard to style, 
but also in regard to character and cultivation, we 
have strong internal marks that they were composed 
at different.and distant periods. No classical scholar 
would believe, independent of the Grecian history, 
that the poems ascribed to Homer were written in the 
age of Demosthenes, the Orations of Demosthenes in 
the time of Origen, or the Commentaries of Origen 
in the time of Lascaris and Chrysoloras. For the 
very same reason, it is certain that the five books which 
are ascribed to Moses were not written in the time of 


David, the Psalms of David in the age of Ismah, nor 
5 FQ the 


Ee a 


(A) From amoxguatw, to put out of sight, or conceal. 
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from testi 
mony. 


* Ecclesi- 
asticus, 
xlviii. 22. 
+ xlix, 6. 
} xlix. 8. 
§ xlix. 10. 


SCRIPTURE. 


Scripture. the prophecies of Isaiah in the time of Malachi; and 


since the Hebrew became a dead language about the 
time of the Babylonish captivity, the book of Mala- 
chi could not have been written much later. Before 
that period therefore were written the prophecies of 
Isaiah, still earlicr the Psalms of David, and much 
earlier than these the books which are ascribed to 
Moses. ' 

3. Let us now consider the evidence of testimony 
for the authenticity of the Old Testament. As the 
Jews were a more ancient people than the Greeks or 
Romans, and for many‘ages totally unconnected with 
them, it is not to be expected that we should derive 
much evidence from the historians of those nations : it 
is to the Jews alone we must look for information. But 
it has unfortunately happened that few of their works 
except the Scriptures themselves have been preserved 
to posterity. Josephus is the most ancient of the Jew- 
ish historians to whom we canappeal. He informs us, 
that the Old Tcstament was divided into three parts, 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa or po- 
etical books. No man, says he, hath ever dared to 
add or take away from them. He tells us also, that 
other books were written after the time of Artaxerxes ; 
but as they were not composed by prophets, they were 
not reckoned worthy of the same credit. 

Since the promulgation of the Christian. religion, it 
is impossible that any material alterations or corrup- 
tions could have taken place in the books of the Old 
Testament ; for they have been in the hands both of 
Jews and Christians from that period. Had the Jews 
attempted to make any alterations, the Christians would 
have detected and exposed them; nor would the Jews 
have been less severe against the Christians if they had 
corrupted the sacred text. But the copies in the hands 
of Jews and Christians agree; and therefore we justly 
conclude, that the Old Testament is still pure and un- 
corrupted. 

The division mentioned by our Saviour into the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms, corresponds with that of 
Josephus. We have therefore sufficient evidence, it is 
hoped, to convince even a deist, that the Old Testament 
existed at that time. And if the deist will only allow, 
that Jesus Christ was a personage of a virtuous and ir- 
reproachable character, he will acknowledge that we 
draw a fair conclusion when we assert that the Scrip- 
tures were not corrupted in his time: for when he ac- 
cused the Pharisees of making the law of no effect by 
their traditions, and when he injoined his hearers to 
search the Scriptures, he could not have failed to men- 
tion the corruptions or forgeries of Scripture, if any in 
that age had existed. But we are assured, by very re- 
spectable authority, that the canon of the.Old Testa- 
ment was fixed some centuries before the birth of Jesus 
Christ. Jesus the son of Sirach, the author of Eccle- 
Siasticus, makes evident references to the prophecies of 
Isaiah, * Jeremiah, + and Ezekiel, {| and mentions these 
prophcts by name. He speaks also of the twelve minor 
prophets. § It appears also from the prologue, that 
the law and the prophets, and other ancient books, ex- 
isted at the same period. The book of Ecclesiasticus, 
according to the calculations of the best chronologers, 
was written in Syriac about A. M. 3772, that is, 292 
years before the Christian era, and was translated into 
Greek in the next century by the grandson of the au- 

3 


thor. The prologue was added by the translator: but Scripts 


this circumstance does not diminish the evidence for 
the antiquity of Scripture ; for he informs us, that the 
law and the prophets, and the other books of their fa- 
thers, were studied by his grandfather: a sufficient 
proof that they existed in his time. As no authentic 
books of a more ancient date, ‘except the sacred writ- 
ings themselves, have reached our time, we can ascend 
no higher in search of testimony. 

There is, however, one remarkable historical fact, 
which proves the existence of the law of Moses at the 
dissolution of the kingdom-of Israel, when the ten tribes 
were carried captive to Assyria by Shalmaneser, and 
dispersed among the provinces of that extensive em- 
pire ; that is, about 741 years before Christ. It was 
about that time the Samaritans were transported from 
Assyria to repeople the country which the ten cap- 
tive tribes of Israel had formerly inhabitcd. The pos- 
terity of the Samaritans still inhabit the land of their 
fathers, and have preserved copies of the Pentateuch, 
two or three of which were brought to this country in 
the seventeenth century. ‘The Samaritan Pentateuch 
is written in old Hebrew characters (see PH1LoLoey, 
N° 28.), and therefore must have existed before the 
time of Ezra. But so violent were the animosities 
which subsisted between the Jews and Samaritans, 
that in no period of their history would the one na- 
tion have received any books from the other. They 
must therefore have received them at their first settle- 
ment in Samaria from the captive priest whom the 
Assyrian monarch sent to teach them how they should 
fear the Lord (2 Kings xvii.) 


6 
The canon of the Old Testament, as both JewishThe canon 


ae eal . of the Old 
and Christian writers agree, was completed by Brana y.agidlll 


settled. 


and some of his immediate successors (see BrBLE). In 
our copies the sacred books are divided into 39. The 
Jews reckoned only 22, corresponding to the number 
of letters in the Hebrew alphabet. They united the 
books of Judges and Ruth; they joined the two books 
of Samuel; the books of Kings and Chronicles were 
reckoned one; Ezra and Nehemiah one; the Prophe- 
cies and Lamentations of Jeremiah were taken under 
the same head ; and the 12 minor prophets were con- 
sidered as one book—so that the whole number of 
books in the Jewish canon amounted to 22. 


° e 7 
The Pentateuch consists of the five books, Genesis, The Pen- 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Se-tateuch 


veral observations have been already made respecting written by 
: ? 


the authenticity of these, under the article Penta- 
TEUCH; but several additional remarks have occurred, 
which may not improperly be given in this place. For 
many of these we acknowledge ourselves indebted to 
a sermon published by the reverend Mr Marsh, whose 
research, learning, and critical accuracy, will be ac- 
knowledged by every reader of discernment. 

One of the strongest arguments that have occurred 
to us in support of the authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
and the inspiration of the writer, has already been gi- 
ven under the article Rrticion, N° 14, &c.; which 
see. But we shall in this place present two arguments 
of a different kind, which would be sufficient to 
prove at least the former of these conclusions. We 
argue from the language and contents of the Mosaic 
writings, and from the testimony of the other books of 
Scripture. 

From 


Scripture. 
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From the contents and language of the Pentateuch 


Ln there arises a very strong presumption that Moses was 


8 
proved by 
internal 
evidence, 


Marsh. 


9 
and by tes- 
timony. 


its author. The very mode of writing in the four last 
books discovers an author contemporary with the events 


‘which he relates; every description, both religious and 


political, is a proof that the writer was present at each 
respective scene; that the legislative and historical parts 
are so interwoven with each other, that neither of them 
could have been written by a man who lived in a later 
age. The account whicli is given in the book of Ex- 
odus of the conduct of Pharaoh towards the children of 
Israel, is such as might have been expccted from a wri- 
ter who was not only acquainted with the country at 
large, but had frequent access to the court of its sove- 
reign : and the minute gcographical description of the 
passage through Arabia is such, as could have been gi- 
ven only by a man like Moses, who had spent 40 years 
in the land of Midian. The language itself is a proof 
of its high antiquity, which appears partly from the 
great simplicity of the style, and partly from the use of 
archaisms or antiquatcd expressions, which in the days 
even of David and Solomon were obsolete.(B) But 
the strongest argument tliat can be produced to show 
that the Pentateuch was written by a man born and 
educated in Egypt, is the use of Egyptian words ; words 
which never were, and never could have becn, used by 
a native of Palestine: and it is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that the very same thing which Moses had cx- 
pressed by a word that is pure Egyptian, Isaiah, as 
might be expected from his birth and education, has 
expressed by a word that is purely Hebrew. (c) 

That Moses was the author of the Pentateuch is pro- 
ved also from the evidence of testimony. We do not 
here quote the authority of Diodorus Siculus, of Lon- 
ginus, or Strabo, because their information must have 
been derived from the Jews. We shall seek no autho- 
rity but that of the succeeding sacred books themselves, 
which bear internal evidence that they were writtcu in 
different ages, and therefore could not be forged, unless 
we were to adopt the absurd opinion that there was a 
succession of impostors among the Jews who united in 
the same fraud. The Jews were certainly best qualified 
to judge of the authenticity of their own books. They 
could judge of tlie truth of the facts recorded, and they 
could have no interest in adopting aforgery. Indeed, 
to suppose a whole-nation combined in committing a 
forgery, and that this combination should continue for 
many hundred years, would be the most chimerical sup- 
position that ever entered into the mind of man. Yet 
we must make tliis supposition, if we reject the histori- 
cal facts of the Old Testament. No one will deny that 
the Pentatcuch existed in the time of Christ and his 
apostles; for they not only mention it, but quote it. 
«¢ This we admit,” reply the advocates for the hypo- 
thesis which we are now combating ; ‘‘ but you cannot 
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therefore conclude that Moseswas the author; for there Scripture. 

is reason to believe it was composed by Ezra.” But" 

unfortunately for men of this opinion, both Ezra and 

Nehemiah ascribe the book of the law to Moses. ** Ezra iii. 

2. The Pentateuch was in the possession of the Samari-% Vi ” 

tans before the time of Ezra. 3. It existed in thei 3.” 

reign of Amaziah king of Judah, A. C. 839 years. ++ 2 Chron. 

4. It was in public use in the reign of Jehosaphat,**v- 4 

A.C. 912; for that virtuous prince appointed Levites cag 

and priests whe taught in Judah, and had the book of ~~ 

the law of the Losd with them, and went about 

throughout all the cities of Judah and taught the 

people. t 5. It is rcferred to by David in his dying} 2 Chron. 

admonitions to Solomon. § The same royal bard makes *""" Ve a 

many allusions to it in the book of Psalms, and some- ;*. — 

times quotes it.* There remains therefore only once Comp. 

resource to those wlio contend that Moses was not the P>a'm ciii. 

author, viz. that it was written in the period which 7: 6 with 

elapsed bctween the age of Josliua and that of David. *00 * 

But the whole history of the Jews from their settle-in the ori- 

ment in Canaan to the building of the temple presup- ginal, 

poscs that the book of the law was written by Moses. “here a 

6. We have satisfactory evidence that it cxisted in OP ie vee 

time of Joshua. One passage may be quoted where this same. 

fact is stated. The Divine Being makes use of these 

words to Joshua: ‘* Only be thou strong, and very 

courageous, that thou mayest observe to do all accord- 

ing to the law which Moses my servant commanded 

thee ; turn not from it to the right hand or to the left, 

that thou mayest prosper whithersocver thou goest. 

This book of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth ; 

but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, thatt Joshua _ 

thou mayest observe to do according to all that isz °°..." 

written therein.” + : = 
To the foregoing demonstration objections may be General 

stated. ‘* We will admit the force of your arguments, %bjections 

and grant that Moses actually wrote a work called the*™™ ye 

book of the law: but how can we be certain that it 

was the very work which is now current under his 

name? And unless you can show this to be at least 

probable, your whole evidence is of novaluc.” To il- 

lustrate the force or weakness of this objection, let us 

apply it to some ancient Greck author, and sec whether 

a classical scholar would allow it to have weight. ‘* Tt 

is true that the Greck writers speak of Iiomer as an 

ancient and celebrated poet; it is true also, that they 

have quoted from the works which thcy ascribe to him 

various passages that we find at present in the Iliad and 

Odyssey : yet still there is a possibility that the poems 

which were written by Homer, and those which we calk 

the Iliad and Odyssey, were totally distinct productions.” 

Now, an advocate for Greek literature would reply to 

this objection, not with a serious answer, but with a 

smile of contempt ; and he would think it beneath his 

dignity to silence an opponent who appeared to be deaf 

to. 


i 


(zs) For instance, x 7 dle, and yr puer, which are used in both genders by no other writer than Moses. 


See Gen. xxiv. 14. 16. 28. 55. 57. xxxviii. 21. 25. 


(c) For instance, 97x (perhaps written originally ‘7x, and the * lengthened into \ by mistake), written by 
the Seventy «z: or eye, Gen. xli. 2. and mn, written by the Seventy vex or Sieg. See La Croze Lexicon 


JEgyptiacum, art. AXI and ©HBI. 


The same thing which Moses expresses by 1X, Gen. xli. 2. Isaiah xix. 7. expresses by 7)v, for the Seventy 


have translated both of these words by ai. 
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to the clearest conviction. But still more may be said 


ey in defence of Moses than in defence of Homer ; for the 


11 
Particular 
objections 
obviated. 


writings of the latter were not deposited in any temple 
or sacred archive, in order to secure them from the de- 
vastations of time; whereas the copy of the book of 
the law, as written by Moses, was:intrusted to the priests 
and the elders, preserved in the ark of the covenant, 
and read to the people every seventh year.(p) Sufficient 
care therefore was taken not only fer the preservation of 
the original record, but that no spurious production 
should be substituted in its stead. And that no spurious 
production ever has been substituted in the stead of the 


original composition of Moses, appears from the evidence 


pook of the Greek and the Samaritan Pentateuch. For 
as these agree with the Hebrew, except in some trifling 
variations (£), to which every work is exposed by 
length of time, it is absolutely certain that the five 
books which we now ascribe to Moses are one and the 
same work with that which was translated into Greek 
in the time of the Ptolemies, and, what is of still great- 
er importance, with that which existed in the time of 
Solomen. And as the Jews could have had no mo- 
tive whatever, during that period which elapsed be- 
tween the age of Joshua and that of Solomon, for sub- 
stituting a spurious production instead of the original 
as written by Moses, and, even had thcy becn inclined 
to attempt the imposture, would have been preventcd 
by the care which had been taken by their lawgiver, 
we must conclude that our present Pentateuch is the 
very identical work that was delivered by Moses. 

The positive evidence bemg now produced, we shall 
endeavour to answer some particular objections that have 
been urged. But as most of thesc occur in the book of 
Genesis, we shall reserve them for separatcexamination, 
and shall here only consider the objections peculiar to 
the last four books. ‘They may be comprised under 
one head, viz. expressions and passages in these books 
which could not have been written by Moses. 1. The 
account of the death of Moses, in the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy, we allow must have been added by some 
succeeding writer ; but this can never prove that the 
book of Deuteronomy is spurious. What is more com- 
mon among ourselves than to see an account of the life 
and death of an author subjoined to his works, without 


» 


informing us by whom the narrative was written? 2. It Scriptur 
has been objected, that Moses always speaks of himself 


in the third person. This is the objection of foolish 
ignorance, and therefore scarcely deserves an answer. 
We suspect that such persons have never read thie clas- 


sics, particularly Ceesar’s Commentaries, where the au- 


thor uniformly speaks of himself in the third person, as 
every writer of correct taste will do who reflects on the 
absurdity of employing the pronoun of the first person 
in a work intended to be read Jong after his death. (Sce 
GRAMMAR, N° 33.) $. As tothe objection, that in 
some places the text 1s defective, as in ixodus xv. 8. it 
is not directed against the author, but against some tran- 
scriber ; for what is wanting in the Hebrew is inserted 
inthe Samaritan. 4. Thc only other objection that de- 
serves notice is made from two passages. It is said in 
one place that the bed of Og is at Ramah to this day ; 
and in another (Deut ii. 14.), ‘* Jair the son of Ma- 
nasseh took all the country of Argob unto the coasts 
of Geshuri and Maacathi, and called them after iis 
own name, Bashan-havoth-jair, uwto this day.” The 
last clause in both these passages could not have been 
written by Moses, but it was probably placed in the 
margin by some transcriber by way of explanation, and 
was afterwards by inistake inserted in the text. Who- 
ever doubts the truth of this assertion, may have re- 
course to the manuscripts of the Greek Testament, 
and he will find that the spurious additions in the texts 
of some manuscripts are actually written inthe margin 
of others. (F) 

That the Pentateuch, therefore, at least the last four 
books of it, was written by Moses, we have very satis- 
factory evidence ; which, indeed, at the distance of 
3000 years is wonderful, and which cannot be af- 
firmed of any profane history written at a much later 
period. » 


The book of Genesis was evidently not written by a Authenti- 


person who was contemporary with the facts which he city of the 
book of 
a 


1 Genesis. 


records ; for it contains the history of 2369 years, 
period comprehending almost twice as many years as al 
the rest of the historical books of the Old Testament put 
together. Moses has been acknowledged the author of 
this book by all the ancient Jews and Christians ; but it 
has bcen matter of dispute from what source he derived 

his 
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(p) “ And Moses wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests the sons of Levi, which bare the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, and unto all the elders of Israel. And Moses commanded them, saying, At the end of 
every seven years, in the solemnity of the year of release, in the feast of tabernacles, when all Israel is.come to 
appear before the Lord thy God, in the place which he shall choosc, thou shalt read this law before all Israel 
im their hearing. And it came to pass, when Moses had made an end of writing the words of this law in a book 
until they were finished, that Moses commanded the Levites, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
saying, T ake this book of the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God.” 
Deut. xxxi. 9—11. 24-96, There is a passage to the same purpose in Josephus: AxyAgras dia trav avoexsiwevay 
wy Ta tego yeaumerov, Josepht Antiquitat. lib. v. c. 1. § 17. ed. Hudson. 

(£) See the collation of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuch, in the 6th vol. of the London Polyglot, p. 19. 
of the Animadversiones Samaritice. 

{¥) To mention only two examples. 1. The common reading, 1 Cor. xvi. 2. is pixv caBBarwv: but the Codex 
Petavian. 3. has ray xvgcexqy in the margin ; and in one of the manuscripts which Beza used, this marginal ad- 
dition has been obtruded in the text: See his note on this passage. 2. Another instancc is, 1 John ii. 27. 
where the genuine reading is yeiue; but Wetstein quotes two manuscripts, in which wv is written in the 
margin ; and this marginal reading has found its way not only into the Codex Covelli 2. but into the Coptic 
and Ethiopic versions. 
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Mosaic 
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Scripture. his materials; some afirming that all the facts were 
“=v——~ revealed by inspiration, and others maintaining that he 


procured them from tradition. 


dence of the age of the world as given by four distinct Scripture. 


and distantly situated people. 


Some who have looked on themselves as profound rie ee Egyptians ‘ ede yo 
philosophers, have rejceted many parts of the book of The p Litawel ~ mad 
Genesis as fabulous and absurd: but it cannot be the The —. ai : me 5 5501 
wisdom of philosophy, but the vanity of ignorance, ele, ror ang, bo gsc php ooaae 


that could lead to such an opinion. In fact, the book 
of Genesis affords a key to many difficulties in philoso- 
phy which cannot otherwise be explaincd. It has been 
snpposed that the diversities among mankind prove that 
they are not descended from one pair; but it has been 
fully shown that all these diversities may be accounted 
for from natural causes. It has been reckoned a great 
difficulty to explain how fossil shells were introduced 
into the bowels of the earth; but the deluge explains 
this faet better than all tiie romantic theories of philo- 
sophers. It is impossible to aecount for the origin of 
such a variety of languages in a more satisfactory man- 
ner than is done in the account of the confusion of 
tongues which took place at Babel. It would be no 
easy matter to show why the sea of Sodom is so different 
from cvery other sea on the globe which has yet been 
explored, if we had not possessed the scriptural account 
of the miraeulous destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
It is saturated with bitumen and salt, and contains no 
fishes. These are very singular facts, whieh have been 
fully established by late travellers. ‘The book of Ge- 
nesis, too, has been treated with contempt, because it 
makes the world less ancient than is necessary to sup- 
port the theories of modern philosophers, and because it 
is difficult to reconcile the chronologies of several na- 
tions with the opinion that the world is not above 6000 
or 7000 years old. The Chaldeans, in the time of Ci- 
cero, reckoned up 470,000 years. The Egyptians pre- 
tend that they have records extending 50,000 years 
back ; and the Hindoos go beyond al! bounds of pro- 
bability, carrying back their clironology, according to 
Haihed, more than 7,000,000 of years. 

An attempt has been made by the unfortunate M. 


oy Bailly, once mayor of Paris, to reconcile these magnified 
vindicated. 


calculations with the chronology of the Septuagint, 
which is justly preferred to the Hebrew. (See Septu- 
AGINT). He informs us, ‘that the Hindoos, as well as 
the Chaldeans and Egyptians, had years of arbitrary 
determination. They had months of 15 days, and 
years of 60 days, or two months. A month is a night 
and day of the patriarchs; a year is a night and day of 
the gods; four thousand years of the gods, are as many 
liundred years of men. By attention to such modes of 
computation, the age of the world will be found very 
nearly the same in the writings of Moses, and in the cal- 
culations and traditions of the Bramins. With these 


Having made these few remarks, to show that the 
facts recorded in Genesis are not inconsistent with 
truth, we shall now, by a few observations, establish 
the evidence, from testimony, that Moses was the au- 
thor, and answer the objections that seem strongest. 

There arises a great probability, from the book of 
Genesis itself, that the author lived near the time of Jo- 
seph; for as we advance towards the end of that book, 
the facts gradually beeome more minnte. The materials 
of the antediluvian history are very scanty. The ac- 
count of Abraham is more complete; but the history 
of Jacob and his family is still more fully detailed. This 
is indeed the case with every history. Iu the early part, 
the relation is very short and generai; but when the his- 
torian approaches his own time, his materials accumu- 
late. It is certain, too, that the book of Genesis must 
have been written before the rest of the Pentateuel: : 
for the allusions in the last four books to the history of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and Jacob, are very frequent. The 
simplicity of the style shows it to be one of the most 
ancient of the sacred books; and perhaps its similarity 
to the style of Moses would determine a critic to ascribe 
itto him. It will be allowed that no man was better 
qualified than Moses to compose the history of his an- 
cestors. He was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, the most enlightened nation of his time, and he 
had the best opportunities of obtaining accurate infor- 
mation. ‘The short account of the antediluvian world 
could easily be remembered by Abraham, who might 
obtain it from Shem, who was his contemporary. ‘To 
Shem it might be conveyed by Methuselah, who was 
340 years old when Adam died. From Abraham to 
Moses, the interval was less than 400 years. The splen- 
did promises made to that partriarch would certainly be 
carefully communicated to each generation, with the 
concomitant facts: and thus the history might be con- 
veyed to Moses by the most distinguishcd persons. The 
accounts respecting Jacob and his son Joseph might be 
given to Moses by his grandfather Kohath, who must 
have been born long before the descent into Egypt ; 
and Kohath might have heard all the facts respecting 
Abraham and Isaac from Jacob himself. Thus we 
can easily point out how Moses might dcrive the ma- 
terials of the book of Genesis, and especially of the 
last 38 chapters, from the most authentic source. 


14 
It will now be necessary to consider very shortly the Opjections 


objections which have been supposed to prove that Ge- to the au- 
nesis could not have been written by Moses. 1. It is ee 
objected, that the author of the first chapters of Gene- Cr Genecis 
sis must have lived in Mesopotamia, as he discovers a obviated. 


also we have a remarkable coincidence with the Persian 
chronology. Bailly has established these remarkable 
epochas from the Creation to the Deluge. 


The Septuagint gives : 2256 years. knowledge of the rivers that watered Paradise, of the 
The Chaldeans 2 = 2222 cities Babylon, Erech, Resen, and Calneh; of the gold 
The Egyptians F ” 2340 of Pison; of the bdellium and onyx stone. But if he 
i ve - aie could not derive this knowledge from the — of 
‘he Hindoos * ' the Egyptians, which is far from being improbable, he 
The Chinese - - 2300 a x Or 


might surely obtain it by tradition from Abraham, who 
was born and brought up beyond the Euphrates. 2. In 


The same author has also shown the singular coinci- _ 2D 
Genesis 
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Scripture. Genesis xiv. 14. it is said, Abraham pursued the four 
=~! confederate kings to Dan. yet that name was not given 
* Judges till after the conquest of Palestine. * We answer, this 
chap. xviii. ynieht be inserted by a transcriber. But such a supposi- 
oa tion is not necessary; for though we are told in the book 
of Judges that a city originally called Laish reccived 
then the name of Dan, this does not prove that Laish 
was the same city with the Dan which is mentioncd in 
Gcencsis. The same answer may be given to the objec- 
tion which is brought from Genesis xxxv.21. where the 
tower of Edar is mentioned, which the objectors say 
was the name of a tower over one of the gates of Jeru- 
salem. But the tower of Edar signifies the tower of the 
flocks, which in the pastoral country of Canaan might 
be a very common name. 3. The most formidable ob- 
jection is derived from these two passages, Gen. xii. 6. 
«¢ And the Canaanite wasthen in the land.” Gen. xxxvi. 
31. ‘ These are the kings that reigned over the land of 
Edom, before there reigned any hing over the children of 
Zsrael.” Now, it is certain that neither of these pas- 
sages could be written by Meses. We allow they were 
added by a later writer; but this circumstance cannot 
invalidate the evidence which has been already produ- 
ced. It does not prove that Moses was not the author 
of the book of Genesis, but only that the book of Ge- 

nesis lias received two alterations since his dcath. 
According to Rivet, our Saviour and his Apostles 
have cited 27 passages verbatim from the book of Ge- 

15 nesis, and have made 38 allusions to the sense. 
"hie book The book of Exodus contains the history of the Is- 
of Exodus. raelites for about 145 years. It gives an account of the 
slavery of the Israelites in Egypt; of the miracles by 
which they were delivered; of their passage through 
the Red sea, and journey through the wilderness ; of 
the solemn promulgation of the Decaloguc on Mount 
Sinai, and of the building and furniture of the Taber- 
nacle. This book is cited by David, by Daniel, and 
other sacred writers. ‘Twenty-five passages are quot- 
ed by our Saviour and his apostles in express words, 
ig and they make 19 allusions to the sense. 

Leviticus, | The book of Leviticus contains the history of the 
Israelites for one month. It consists chiefly of laws. 
Indced, properly speaking, it is the code of the Jewish 
cerenionial and political laws. It describes the conse- 
* 2 Chron. cration of Aaron and his sons, the daring impiety and 


Eee eae exemplary punishment of Nadab and Abibu. It re- 
29, 95, ; veals also some predictions respecting the punishment 
ix. WG. of the Israelites in case of apostasy; and contains an 
Ezek. xx. assurance that every sixth ear should produce abund- 
7 7 ance to support them during the seventh or sabbatical 
vii 4, year This book is quoted as the production of Mo- 
Rom. x. 5, Ses in several books of scripture. * 

rh te “ The book of Numbers comprehends the history of the 


<. Israelites for a period of about 38 years, reckoning from 
Gal. iii. 19, the first day of the second month after their departure 
1 Pet. i. 16. from Egypt. 
17 Ings of the people; the first in the beginning of the se- 
cond year of their emigration, the second in the plains 
of Moab towards the conclusion of their journey in the 
+ Numb. i. wilderness. + It describes the ceremonies employed at 
= the consecration of the tabernacle, gives an exact jour- 
nal of the marches and encampments of the Israelites, 

relates the appointinent of the 70 elders, the miraculous 

cure performed by the brazcn serpent.and the miscon- 

duct of Moses when he was commanded to bring water 


Numbers. 


It contains an account of two number-— 
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out of the rock. There is alse added an account of Script 
the death of Aaron, of the conquest of Sihon and Og, 
and the story of Balaam, with his celebrated prophecy 
concerning the Messiah. § § Numb, 
The book of Numbers is quoted as the work of Mo-**!% 17. 
ses in scveral places of Scripture. * —_ 
The book of Deutcronomy comprehends a period ofiy, 99, 4 
nearly two months. It consists of an interesting address? Chron, 
to the Israelites, in which Moses recals to their remem-**!* 11. 
brance the many instances of divine favour which they oe! ‘a 
had experienced, and rcproaches them for their ingrati- 13, xliy, 97, , 
tude. He lays bcfore them, in a compendious form, Matth, — 
the laws which he had formeriy delivered, and makes*"" > 
some explanatory additions. This was the more neces- je 
sary, because the Israelites, to whom they hadbeenori- 4, 
ginally promulgated, and who had scen the miracles in Deutero- 
Egypt, at the Red sea, and Mount Sinai, had died innomy. 
the wilderness. The divine origin of these laws, and the 
miracles by which they were sanctioned, must already 
have been well known to them; yet a solemn reeapitu- 
lation of these by the man who had miraculously fed the 
present generation from their infancy, who by the lift- 
ing up of his hands had procured them victory in the 
day of battle, and who was going to leave the world to 
give an account of his conduct to the God of Israel,. 
could not but make a decp and lasting impression on the 
minds of.all who heard him. He inculcates these laws 
by the most powerful motives. He presents before them 
the most animating rewards, and denounces the severest. 
punishments against the rebellious. The prophecies of 
Moscs towards the cnd of this book, concerning the fate: 
of the Jews, their dispersion and calamities, the con- 
quest of Jcrusalem by the Romans, the miseries of the 
besieged, and the present state of the Jewish nation, , _— 
cannot be read without astonishment. They are perspi-;,, a : 
cuous and minute, and have been literally accomplished. Jonn i. 45. 
This book is quoted as the production of Moses by Acts iii. 22, 
Christ and his apostles. * Gal. tit, 7% 
4 The historical books are 12 in number, Joshua, —19 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel I. and II. Kings I. and HI. Chro- The histo- 
nicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. These, if considered" beoks 
distinctly from the Pentateuch, and the writings more 
properly styled prophetical. contain a compendium of 
the Jewish historyfrom the death of Moses, A. M.2552, 
to the reformation established by Nehemiah after the 
return from the capitivity, A. M. 3595, comprehend- 
ing a period of 1043 years. : 
To enable us to discover the authors of these books, 
we have no guide to conduct us but conjecture, inter- 
nal evidence, or the authority of the modern Jews.: 
From the frequent references in Scripture, and from thie 
testimony of Josephus, it appears that the Jews were 
in possession of many historical records which might. 
have thrown much light on this subject if they had still 
been preserved. But during the calamities which befel 
that infatuated nation in their wars with the Romans, 
and the dispersion which followed, these writingshave 
perished. But though we can produce no testimony gocerying 
more ancient than the age of our Saviour to authenti- of the full- 
cate the historical books, yet there arc some facts re- est credit 
specting the mode of their preservation which entitle 
them to credit. The very circumstance itself, that the 
Jews have preserved them in the sacred volume to this 
day, while their other ancient books have been lost, is 
a proof that they considered them as the genuine in 
cords 
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e ripture. 
+ Contra 


Apion, 
lib, 1. 


¢ Ezra ii. 
61, 62. 
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cords of theirnation. Josephus, + whose authority is 
of great importance, informs us, that it was the pecu- 
liar province of the prophets and priests to commit to 
writing the annals of the nation, and transmit them to 
posterity. ‘That these might be faithfully preserved, 
the sacerdotal function was made hereditary, and the 
greatest care was taken to prevent intermarriages either 
with foreigners or with the other tribes. Noman could 
officiate as a priest who could not prove bis descent in a 
right lineby unquestionableevidence. { Registers were 
kept in Jerusalem, which at the end of every war were 
regularly revised by the surviving priests; and new 
ones were composed. 
faithfully performed, Josephus adds, that the names of 
all the Jewish priests, in an uninterrupted succession 
from father to son, had been registered for 2000 years ; 
that is, from the time of Aaron to the age of Josephus. 

The national records were not allowed to be written 
by any man who might think himself fit for the office ; 
and if a priest falsified them, hc was excluded from the 
altar and deposed from his office. Thus we are assured 
that the Jewish records were committed to the charge 
of the priests; and since they may be considered as the 
same family from Aaron to the Babylonish captivity 
and downwards, the same credit is due to them that 
would be due to family records, which by antiquarians 
are esteemed the most authentic sources of information. 

Of the 22 books which Josephus reckoned himself 
bound to believe, the lustorical books from the death of 
Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes, he informs us, were 
written by contemporary prophets. It appears, then, 
that the prophets were the composers, and the priests 
the hereditary keepers of the national records. Thus, 
the best provision possible was made that they should 
be written accurately, and preserved uncorrupted. 
The principal office of these prophets was to instruct the 
people in their duty to God, and occasionally to com- 


municate the predictions of future events. For this 


purpose they were educated in the schools of the pro- 
phets, or in academies where sacred learning was taught. 
The prophets were therefore the learned men of their 
time, and consequently were best qualified for the office 
of historians. It may be objected, that the prophets, in 
concert with the priests, might have forged any writings 
they pleased. But before we suspect that they have 
done so in the historical books of the Old Testament, 
we must find out some motive which could induce them 
to commit so daring a crime. But this is impossible. 
No encomiums are made either on the prophets or the 
priests ; no adulation to the reigning monarch appears, 
nor is the favour of the populace courted. The faults 
of all ranks are delineated without reserve. Indeed 
there is no history extant that has more the appcar- 
ance of impartiality. We are presented with a simple 
dctail of facts, and are left to discover the motives 
and intentions of the several characters ; and when a 
character is drawn, it is done in a few words, without 
exaggerating the vices or amplifying the virtues. 

It is of no great consequence, therefore, whether we 
can ascertain the authors of the different books or not. 
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As a proof that this has been: 
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From Josephus we knew that they existed in his time ; Scripture. 
and from his account of the manner in which they were "~~ 
preserved, we are assured they were not in danger of 
being corrupted. They existed also when the Septua- 
gint translation was made. Frequent references are 
made to them in the writings of the later prophets ; 
sometimes the same facts are related in detail. In 
short, there is such a coincidence between the histo- 


vical books and the writings of those prophets who 


were contemporary, that it is impossible to suppose 
the latter true without receiving the former. 
Indeed, to suppose that the Jews could have re- 
ceived and preserved with such care for so many hun- 
dred years false records, which it must have been in 
the power of every person to disprove, and which at 
the same time do so little credit to the character of 
their nation, is to suppose one of the greatest absurdi- 
ties in the world ; it is to suppose that a whole nation 
could act contrary to all those principles which have 
always predominated in the human mind, and which 
must always predominate till human nature undergo 
a total revolution. 29 
The book which immediately follows the Pentateuch Josh 
has been generally ascribed to Joshua the successor of 
Moses. It contains, however, some things which must’ 
have been inserted after the death of Joshua. It is 
necessary to remark, that there is some accidental de- 
rangement in the order of the chapters of this book, 
which was probably occasioned by the ancient mode 
of fixing together a number of rolls. If chronologi- 
cally placed, they should be read thus, Ist chapter to 
the 10th verse, then the 2d chapter; then from the 
10th verse to the end of the Ist chapter; afterwards 
should follow the vi. vii. vill. ix. x. and xi. chapters ; 
then the xxii. ; and lastly the xu. and xui. chapters to 
the 24th verse of the latter. 
The facts mentioned in this book are referred to by 
many of the sacred writers. § In the first book ofs 1 Chron. 
Kings xvi. 34. the words of Joshua are said to be theii. 7.—xii. 
words of God. See JosHuaA. 15.; Psalm 
By whom the book of Judges was written is uncer- lage 
tain; but as it contains the history ofthe Jewish repub-9;,. Acts 
lic for 317 ycars, the materials must have been furnish- vii. 45. ; 
ed by different persons. ‘The book, however, seems to ami xi, 
be the composition of one individual (c), who lived af-5 
ter the regal government was established, * but before 95, 98. 
the accession of David; for it is said in the 2] st verse Ecclus.xlvis 
of the Ist chapter, that the Jebusites were still in Je-*- i Mac. 
rusalem; who, we know, were dispossessed of that’ ” = 
city early in the reign of David.+ We have reason, Judges, 
therefore, to ascribe this book to Samuel. . * Judg. xix, 
The history of this book may be divided into two 2 — 
parts ; the first contains an account of the judges from rs 
Othniel to Samson, ending at the 16th chapter. ‘The 
second part relates several remarkable transactions 
which occurred soon after the death of Joshua; but 
are added to the end of the book, that they might not 
interrupt the course of the history. ae 
The book of Ruthis a kind of supplement to the Ruth. 
book of Judges, and an introduction to the history of 
5 G. David, 
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(c) In support of this opinion, it may be observed that the author, chap. ii. 10, &c. lays before us the con- 


tents of the book. ! 


Scripture. David, as {tis related in the books of Samuel. 
eevee the genealogy which it eoatains descends to David, it 
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must have been written ater the birth of that prince, 
but not at any considerable time after it; for the hi- 
story of Boaz and Ruth, the great-grandiather and 
great-grandmother of David, eould not be remembered 
above two or three generations. As the cider brothers 
of David and their sons are omitted, and none of his 


own children are mentioned in the genealogy, it 1s e- 


vident that the book was composed in honour of the - 


Hebrew monareh, after he was anomted king by Sa. 
muel, and before any of his children were born; and 
consequently in the reign of Saul. The Jews ascribe 
it to Samuel; and indeed there is no person of that 
age to whom it may be attributed with more propric- 
ty. We are informed (1 Sam. x. 25.) that Samuel 
was a writer, aud are assured that no person in the 
reign of Saul was so weil acquainted with the splen- 


who reigned in their times: for the names and writing 
of those prophets are frequently mentioned, and cited. 
Still, however, it is evident that the twa books of 
Kings are but an abridgement of a larger werk, the 
substance of which is eaataied in the bovks before us. 
In support of the opinion that Ezra is the author of 
these books, it is said, That in the time of the peninan, 
the ten tribes were captive in Assyria, whithor the 

had been carried as a punishment for their sins: Phat 
in the second of these bo&dks the author makes some 
reflections on the calamities of Isracl and Judah, which 
demonstrate that he lived after that event. But to 
this it is objected, That the author of these books ex- 
presses himself throughout as a cotemporary, and as 
one would have done who had been an eye and ear- 
witness of what he related. To this objeetign it is 
answered, That Ezra eompiled these books from the 
prophetie writings which he had in his possession; that 
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he eopied them cxactly, narrating the facts in order 


o, aid prospects of David as the prophet Samuel. 
as they happened, and interspersed in his history some | 


"Thetis The Greeks denominate the books of Samuel, whieh 


books of follow next in order, The Books of Kingdoms; and the — refieetions and remarks arising from the sabjects which | 
samuel. Yatins, The Books of Kings I.and II. Anciently there he handled. . 


The first book comprises a period of 126 years, from 
the death of David to that of Jehoshaphat. The se- ‘ 
cond book records the transactions of many kings of | 
Judah and Israel for abort 300 years, from the death | 
of Jehoshaphat to the a struetion ef Jerusalem and 


were but two books of Kings; the first was the two 
books of Samuel, and the second was what we now 
call the two books of Kings. According to the pre- 
sent division, these two books are four, viz. the first 


and seeond books of Samuel, and the first and second 
books of Kings. the temple, A.M. 34165. 1..C. 588: on 
Concerning the author of the two books of Samuel The Hebrews style the t: o books of Chronicles De- Of Chree 


bert Imin,* i.e. Words ofa ys, journals or ciarics, innicles. — - 
allusion to those ancient jour als which appear tohavex 4), 
been kept among the Jews. The Greeks eall them 5. 
Paralipomena,+ which signifies things omilied; as if '~ '" 
these two books were a kind of supplement to inform: T 7%eaAst 
us what had been omitted or too much abridged in the 2:74. 
books of Azxgs. The two books of Chronicles contain 

indeed several partieulars which are not to be met with 


there are diferent opinions. Some think that Semucl 
wrote only twenty or twenty-four chapters of the first 
book, and that the history was eontinued by Nathan 
and Gad. This opinion they grousd on the following 
=] a passage in Chronicles, * ** Now the acts of David the 
“sits “<- king, first and last, beheld they are written in the book 
of Samucl the sccr, and in the book of Nathan the pro- 
phet, and Gad the seer.” Others think they were 


compiled by Ezra from aneient records ; but it is evi- 
dent that the books of Samuel were written before the 
books of Kings and Chronicles ; for on eomparison it 
will be found, that in the last mentioned books many 
wircumstances are taken from the former. The first 
book earries dewn the lustory of the Israel*tes from the 
birth of Samuel to the fatal battle of Gilboa, compre- 
hending a period of about SO years. The second re- 
Jates the history of David from his succession to the 
throne of Israel till within a year or two. of his death, 
conc<aining 40 years. There are two beautiful passages 
in these books whieh every man of scntiment and taste 
must feel and admire, the lamentation or elegy on Saul 
and Jonathan, and the parable of Nathan. The im- 
partiality of the historian is fully attested by the can- 
dour and freedom with whieh the aetions of Saul and 
David are related. There are some remarks inter- 
spersed whieh were probabiy added by Ezra. 

When the two books of Kings were written, or by 
~whom they were compiled, is uncertain. Some have 
supposed'that David, Solomon, and Hezekiah, wrote the 
history of their own times. Others have been of opi- 
ion that the prophets, viz. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Gad, and 
Nathan, eaeh of them wrote the history of the rcign in 
which he lived. But it is generally believed that Ezra 
wrote those two books, and published them in the form 
in whieh we have them at present. There can be no 
doubt that the prophets drew np thie lives of the kings 


a 


in the other books of scripture: but it 1s not therefore 
to be supposed that they are the records of the kings 
of Judah and Israel, so often referred to in the books 
of Kings. Those aneient registers were apparently 
mueh more copious than the books before us; and the 
compiler of the books of Caronicles often refers to, 
and makes long extraets from, them. 

Some suppose that the author of these two books. 
was the same with that of the two books of Kings. 
The Jews say that they were written by Azra, atter 
the return from the eaptivity, assisted by Zechariah and 
Haggai, who were then alive. But events are men- 
tioned in them of so late a date as. to show that he 
eould not have written them in their present form ; 
and there is another objection to his being their au- 
thor, which is little less forcible: between the books 
of Kings and Chronieles, there are numerous varia- 
tions both in dates and facts, which could not have 
happened if Lzra had been the author of them, or in-. 
deed if they had been the work of any one person. 

The books of Chronicles are not to be regarded incre- 
lyas an abridgement of former histories with some useful 
additions, but as books written with a particular view ; 
whieh seémsto have becn to furnish a genealogical regi- 
ster of the twelve tribes, deduced from the earliest times, 
in order to point out those distinctions which were ne- 
eessary to diseriminatc the mixed multitude which re- 
turned from Babylen ; to ascertain the lineage of id 

dah 5 
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Seripture. dah; and to re-establish on their ancient footing the 
eared protensions and functions of each individual tribe. 


‘The book of Ezra, and also that of Nehemiah, are 
attributed by the ancients to the former of these pro- 
pets; and they called them the Ist and 2d books of 
Iisdras; which title is still kept up by the Latin church. 
It is indeed highly probable that the former of these 
books, which comprises the history of the Jews fromthe 
time that Cyrus made the decree for their return until 
the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus (which 
was about 100 years, or as others think 79 years), was 
all composed by Ezra, except the first six chapters, 
which contain an account of the first return of the Jews. 
on the decrce of Cyrus: whereas Ezra did not return 
till the time of Artaxerxes. It is of thissecond return 
therefore that he writes the aceount: and adding it to 
the other, which he found composed to his hand, he 
made it a complcte history of the Jewish restoration. 

This book is written in Chaldce from Chap. iv. 8. to 
chap. vii. 27. As this part of the works chiefly con- 
tains letters, conversations, and decrees expressed in 
that language, the fidelity of the historian has probably 
induced him to take down the very words which were 
used. The people, too, had been accustomed to the 
Chaldee during the captivity, and probably understood 
it better than Hebrew ; for it appears from Nehemiah’s 
account, chap. vill. 2, 8. that all could not understand 
the law. 

The book of Nehemiah, as has been already obser- 
ved, bears, in the Latin bibles, the title of the second 
book of Esdras ; the ancient canons likewise give it the 
same name, because, perhaps, it was considered as a 
sequel to the book of Ezra. In the Hebrew bibles it 
has the name of Nehemiah prefixed to it; which name 
is retained in the English bible. But though that 
chief is by the writer of the second book of Maccabees 
affirmed to have been the author of it, there cannot, 
we think, be a doubt, either that it was written at a 
Jater period, or had additions made to it after Nehe- 
miah’s death. 

With the book of Nehemiah the history of the Old 
Testament concludes. This is supposed to have taken 
place about A.M. 3574, A.C. 434. But Prideaux 
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with more probability has fixed it at A.M. 3595. See Scripture. 


NEHEMIAH. 

It is uncertain who was the author of the book of 
Esther. Clement of Alexandria, and many commenta- 
tors, have ascribed it to Mordecai; and the book itself 
seems to favour this opinion; for we are told in ehap. 
ix. 20. that ‘‘ Mordecai wrote these things.” Others 
have supposed that Ezra was the author; but the more 
probable opinion of the Talmudists is, that the great 
synagogue (see SynacocGueE), to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the deliverance of the Jews from the conspira- 
cy of Haman, and to account for the origin of the feast 
of Purim, ordered this book to be composed, very likely 
of materials left by Mordecai, and afterwards approved 
and admitted it into the saered canon. The time when 
the events which it relates happened, is supposed by 
somc to have been in the reign of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, and by others in that of Darius the son of Hy- 
staspes, called by the sacred penman Adasuerus. 


oO 
Of Esther. 


31 


Concerning the author of the book of Job there are Of Job. 


many different opinions. Some have supposed that Job 
himself wrote it in Syriac or Arabic, and that it was 
afterwards translated by Moses. 
that Elihu wrote it; and by others it is ascribed to 
Moses, to Solomon, to Isaiah, and to Ezra. To give 
even an abridgement of the arguments brought in sup- 
port of these various opinions would fill a volume, aad 
at last leave the reader in his present uncertainty. He 
who has leisure and inclination to weigh them may 
study the second section of the sixth book of Warbur- 
ton’s Divine Legation of Moses, togcther with the se- 
veral works there referred to ; but the question at issuc 
is of very little importanee to us. The book of Job, 
by wkomsoever it was written, and whether it be a real 
history, or a dramatical poem founded on history, has 
been always csteemed a portion of canonical scripture, 
and is one of the most sublime compositions in the sa- 
cred volume. 

The book of Job appears to stand single and unpa- 
ralicled in the sacred volume. Jt seems to have little 
connexion with the other writings of the Hebrews, 
and no relation whatever tothe affairs of the Israelites, 
The scene is laid in Idumea(m); the history of an in- 

habitant, 


. - = it ie mn “ : 


n) “ The information which the learned have endeavoured to collect from the writings and geography of 
the Greeks concerning the country and residence of Job and his friends, appears to me (says Dr Lowth) so 


very inconclusive, 


that I am inclined to take a quite different method for the solution of this question, by ap- 


plying solely to the Sacred Writings: the hints with which they have furnished me towards the illustration of 


this subject, I shall explain as briefly ‘as possible. 


“¢ The land of Uz, or Gnutz, is evidently Idumea, as appears from Lam, iv. 21. 


Uz was the grandson of 


Others have thought 


Seir the Horite, Gen. xxxvi. 20, 21, 28. 1 Chron. i. 38, 42. ‘Seir inhabited that mountainous tract which was 
called ‘by his name antecedent to the time of Abraham ; but his posterity being expelled, it was occupied by 
the Idumzans : Gen. xiv. 6. Deut. ii. 12. Two other men are mentioned of the name of Uz ; one the grand- 
son of Shem, the other the sén-of Nachor, the brother of Abraham: but whether any district was called after 
their name is not clear. Idumea isa part-of Arabia Petrea, situated on the ‘southern cxtremity of the tribe 
of Judah: Numb. xxxiv. 3. Josh. xv. 1,21. The land of Uz therefore appears to have been between Egypt 
and Philistia, Jer. xxv. 20. where the order of the places seems to have'been accurately observed in reviewing 
the different nations from Egypt to Babylon ; and the same people scem again to be described in exactly the 
same ‘situations, Jer. xlvii—1. 

“< Children of tke East, or Eastern people, seems to have been the general appellation for that mingled race 
of people (ag they are called, Jer. xxv. 20.) who inhabited between Egypt and the Euphrates, bordering upon 
Judea from the south to the east; the _Idumeans, the Amalekites, the Mictanites, the Moabites, the Ammon- 
ites. ‘See Judges vi. 3. and Isa. xi. 14. Of these the Idumeans and Amalekites-certainly possessed the south- 
ern parts. See Numb. xxxiv. 3. xill, 29. 1 Sam. xxvii. 8, 10... This ro to be the true state of the a : 
; “ ‘ LUC 
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Scripture. 


\eecatem, ty) 


+ Jer. xlix. 


2h oPrelnUu sr E. 


habitant of that ccuntry is the basis of the narrative ; 
the characters who speak are Idumeans, or at Icast 
Arabians of the adjacent country, all originally of the 
race of Abraham. The language is purc Hebrew, al- 
though the author appears to be an Idumeean ; for it 
is not improbable that all the posterity of Abraham, 
Israelites, Idumcans, and Arabians, whether of the 
family of Keturah or Ishmael, spoke for a considcr- 
able length of time onc common language. That the 
Idumzans, however, and the Temanites in particular, 
were eminent for the reputation of wisdom, appears 
by the testimony of the prophets Jeremiah and Oba- 


‘* the autuors (or expounders) of fables, and searchers Scripture. 
out of understanding. ”’ ¢ 

The principal personage in this poem is Job ; and in + Baruch 
his character is meant to be exhibited (as far as is con- aa = 
sistent with human infirmity) an example of perfect The cha- 
virtue. This is intimated in the argument or intro-racter of 
duction, but is still more eminently displayed by his J°- 
own actions and sentiments. He is holy, devout, and 
most piously and reverently impressed with the sacred 
awe of his divine Creator ; he is also upright, and con- 
scious of his own integrity; he is patient of evil, and 
yet very remote from that insensibility or rather stupi- 


7, Ob. 8 diah:+ Baruch also particularly mentions them among dity to which the Stoic school pretended. Oppressed 
5 thercfore 


The whole region between Egypt and Euphrates was called the East, at first in respect to Egypt (where the 
learned Jos. Mcde thinks the Israelites acquired this mode of speaking. Mcde’s /Vorks, p. 580.), and after- 
wards absolutely and without any relation to situation or circumstances. Abraham is said to have sent the 
sons of lis concubines, Hagar and Keturah, “ eastward, to the country which is commonly called the East, ’* 
Gen. xxv. 6. where the name of the region scems to have been derived from thc same situation. Solomon is 
reported “ to have excelled in wisdom all the Eastern people, and all Egypt,’’ 1 Kings iv. 30. ; that is, all 
the neighbouring people on that quarter; for there were people beyond the boundaries of Egypt, and border- 
ing on the south of Judea, who were famous for wisdom, namely, the Idumezans (see Jer. xlix. 7. Ob. 8.), to 
whom we may well believe this passage might have some relation. ‘Thus Jeliovali addresses the Babylonians ; 
« Arise, ascend unto Kedar, and lay waste the children of the East,” (Jer. xlix. 28.), notwithstanding these 
were rcally situated to the west of Babylon. Although Job, therefore, be accountcd one of the orientals, it 
by no means follows that his residence must be in Arabia Dcserta. 

 Eliphaz the Temanite was the son of Esau, and Teman the son of Eliphaz, (Gen. xxxvi. 10, 11.) The 
Eliphaz of Job, was without a doubt of this race. Teman is certainly a city of Idumea, (Jer. xlix. 7, 20. 
Ezek. xxv. 13. Amos i. 11, 12. Ob. 8, 9.) . 

‘¢ Bildad the Shuhite : Shuah was one of the sons of Abraham by Keturah, whose posterity were nnmbered 
among the people of the East, and his situation was probably contiguous to that of his brother Midian, and of 
his nephews Shebah and Dedan, (see Gen. xxv. 2, and 3.) Dedan is a city of Idumea (Jcr. xlix. 8.), and 
seems to have been situated on the eastern side, as Teman was on the west, ( izek. xxv. 13.) From Sheba ori- 
ginated the Sabeans in the passage from Arabia Felix to the Red Sea: Sheba is united to Midian (Isa. Ix. 6.) ; 
it is in the same region however with Midian, and not far from Mount Horeb, (Exod. ii. 15. iii. 1.) 

“* Zophar the Naamathite: among the cities which by lot fell to the tribe of Judah, in the neighbourhood 
of Idumeea, Naama is enumerated, (Josh. xv. 21, 41.) Nor does this name elsewhcre occur; this probably 
was the country of Zophar. , 

“ Elihu the Buzite: Buz occurs but once as the name of a place or country (Jer. xxv. 23.), where it is men- 
tioned along with Dedan and Thema: Dedan, as was just now demonstrated, is a city of Idumza; Thema 
belonged to the children of Ishmael, who are said to have inhabited from Havilah, even to Shur, which is in 
the district of Egypt, (Gen. xxv. 15.18.) Saul, however, is said to have smitten the Amalekites from Havilah 
even to Shur, which is in the district of Egypt, (1 Sam. xv. 7.) Havilah cannot, therefore, be very far from 
the boundaries of the Amalekites; but the Amalekites never excceded the boundarics of Arabia Petra. 
(See Rcland Paleestin. lib. i. c. 14.) Thema, therefore, lay somewhere between Havilah and the desert of 
Shur, to the southward of Judea. Thema is also mentioned in connexion with Sheba, (Job vi. 19.) 

‘* Upon a fair review of these facts, I think we may venture to conclude, still with that modesty which such 
a question demands, that Job was an inhabitant of Arabia Pctrea, as well as his friends, or at least of that 
neighbourhood. To this solution one objection may be raised: it may be.asked, How the Chaldeans, who 
lived on the borders of the Euphrates, could make depredations on the camels of Job, who lived in Idumea 
at so great a distance? This too is thought a snilicient cause for assigning Job a situation in Arabia Deserta, 
and not far from the Euphrates. But what should prevent the Chaldeans, as well as the Sabeans, a people 
addicted to rapinc, and roving about at immense distances for the sake of plunder, from wandering through 
these defenceless regions, which were divided into tribes and families rather than into nations, and pervading 
from Euphrates even to Egypt? Further, I would ask on the other hand, whether ic be probable that all the 
friends of Job who lived in Idumeza and its neighbourhood, shquld instantly be informed of all that could 
happen to Job in the desert of Arabia and on the confines of Chaldea, and immcdiatcly repair thither? Or 
whether it be reasonable to think, that, some of them being inhabitants of Arabia Deserta, it should be con- 
certed among them to meet at the residence of Job; since it is evident, that Eliphaz lived at Theman, in the 
extreme parts of Idumza? With respect to the Azsztas of Ptolemy (for so it is written, and not Ausitas) it 
has no agreement, not so much as in a single letter, with the Hebrew Guulz. The LXX indeed call that 
country by the name Ausitida, buf they describe it as situated in Idumea; and they account Job himself an 
Idumean, and a descendant of Esau.”? See the Appendix of the LXX to the book of Job, and Hyde Not. 
in Perttzol. chap. xi. Lowth on Hebrew Poetry. — 3 
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of Job is displayed in replying to the slander of his Scripture. 


Scripture. therefore with unparalleled misfortunes, he laments his 
—v-—~ misery, and even wislics a release by death; in other 


* Job. vi. 
045. 


words, he obeys and gives place to the dictates of 
nature. Irritated, however, by the unjust insinuations 
and the severe reproaches of his pretended friends, he 
is more vehemently exasperated, and a too great con- 
fidence in his own righteousness leads him to expostu- 
late with God in terms scarcely consistent with piety 
and strict decorum. 

It must be observed, that the first speech of Job, 
though it bursts forth with all the vehemence of passion, 
consists wholly of complaint, ‘‘ the words and senti- 
ments of a despairing person, empty as the wind; ” * 
which is indeed the apology that he immediately makes 
for his conduct; intimating that he is far from pre- 
suming to plead with God, far from daring to call in 
question the divine decrees, or even to mention his own 
innocence in the presence of his all-just Creator: nor 
is there any good reason for the censure which has been 
passed by some commentators on this passage. The 


poet seems, with great judgment and ingenuity, to have 


performed in this what the nature of his work required. 
He has depicted the affliction and anguish of Job, as 
flowing from his wounded heart in a manner so agree- 
able to human nature (and certainly so far venial), that 
it may be truly said, ‘“ in all this Job sinned not with 
his lips.” It is, nevertheless, embellished by such af- 
fecting imagery, and inspired with such a warmth and 
force of sentiment, that we find it afforded ample scope 
for calumny; nor did the unkind witnesses of his suffer- 
ings permit so fair an opportunity to escape. ‘The oc- 
casion is eagerly embraced by Eliphaz to rebuke the 
impatience of Job; and, not satisfied with this, he pro- 
ceeds to accuse him in direct terms of wanting forti- 
tude, and obliquely to insinuate something of a deeper 
dye. Though decply hurt with the coarse reproaches 
of Eliphaz, still, however, when Job afterwards com- 
plains of the severity of God, he cautiously refrains from 
violent expostulations with his Creator, and, contented 
with the simple expression of affliction, he humbly con- 


+ See chap.fesses himself a sinner. + Hence it is evident, that those 


vil. 20, 


——<——— 


vehement and perverse attestations of his innocence, 
those murmurs against the divine Providence, which his 
tottering virtue afterwards permits, are to be considered 
merely as the consequences of momentary passion, and 
not as the ordinary cffects of his scttled character or 
manners. They prove him at the very worst not an ir- 
religious man, but a man possessed of integrity, and too 
confident of it; a man oppressed with almost everyima- 
ginable cvil,, both corporal and mental, and hurried 
beyond the limits of virtue by the strong influence of 
pain and affliction. When, on the contrary, his im- 
portunate visitors abandon by silence tne cause which 
they had so wantonly and so maliciously maintained, and 
cease unjustly to load him with unmerited criminations ; 
though he defends his argument with scarcely less obsti- 
nacy, yet the vehemence of his grief appears. gradually 
to subside, he returns to himself, and explains his senti- 
ynents with more candour and sedateness: and however 
we may blame him for assuming rather too much arro- 
gance in his appeals to the Almighty, certainly his de- 
fence against the accusations of Eliphaz is no more than 
the occasion will strictly justify. Observe, in tne first 
place, how admirably the confidence and perseverance 
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false friends: a 
33 
As God liveth, who hath removed my judgment; joctoe 


Nay, as the Almighty liveth, who hath imbittered my perseve- 


soul ; ' 
Verily as long as J have life in me, 
And the breath of God is in my nostrils ; 
My lips shall not speak perversity, 
Neither shall my tongue whisper prevarication. 
God forbid that I should declare you righteous! 
Till I expire I will not remove my integrity from me. 
I have fortified myself in my righteousness, 
And I will not give up my station: 
My heart shall not upbraid me as long as I live. 
May mine enemy be as the impious man, 
And he that riseth up against me as the wicked. * 


rance. 


* Chap. 


Xivil, Of—7. 


But how magnificent, how noble, how inviting and 
beautiful is that image of virtue in which he delineates 
his past life! What dignity and authority does he scem 
to possess ! 


If I came out to the gate, nigh the place of public re- 
sort, 

If I took up my seat in the street ; 

The young men saw me, and they hid themselves ; 

Nay, the very old men rose up and stood. 

The princes refrained talking, 

Nay, they laid their hands on their mouths. 

The nobles held their peace, 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth. + 


‘ , P : Chap.- 
What liberality! what a promptitude in beneficence! ne =: 


10. 


Because the ear heard, therefore it blessed me ; 

The eye also saw, therefore it bore testimony for me, 

That I delivered the poor who cricd, 

The orphan also, and him who had no helper. 

The blessing of him who was ready to perish came up- 
on me, 

And I caused the heart of the widow to sing for joy. [ 


What sanctity, what integrity in a judicial capacity ! x 


4 A i 15 
I put on righteousness, and it clothed me like a robe; 


My justice also was a diadem. 

I was a father to the poor, | 

And the controversy which I knew not, I searched it 
out. 

Then brake 1 the grinders of the oppressor, 

And I plucked the prey out of his teeth. § 


¢ Chap. 


xix. ll 


§ Chap.: 
Kxix. 14,. 


But what can be more engaging than the purity of 16, 17. 


his devotion, and his reverence for the Supreme Being, 
founded on the best and mast philosophical principles ?. 
Besides that through the whole there runs a strain of 
the most amiable tenderness and humanity. 


For what is the portion which God distributeth. from 
above, 

And the inheritance of the Almighty from on high ? 

Is it not destruction to the wicked, 

And banishment from their country to the doers of 
iniquity ? 

Doth he not see my ways ? 

And numbereth he not all my steps ? 


If I should despise the cause of my servant,, 
Or 


Bevpture, Or my maid, when they had a controversy with me, 

heer om What then should I do when Ged ariseth, 

And when he visiteth, what answe ld I make him? 
ind when he visiteth, what answer could I make him: 

Did not he who formed me in the belly form him, 
And did not one fashion us in the womb! + 


+ Chap. 
Xxx. O—4, 
13—13, 
54 
Characters 
oe his three nature of the poem required. ‘They are severe, irritable, 
$rienas. ° : . . 
malignant censors, readily and with apparent satisfac- 
tion deviating from the purpose of consolation into re- 
proof and contumely. Iven from the very first they 
manifest this evil propensity, and indicate what is to be 
> re ry e 
expected from them. The first of them, indced, in the 
opening of his harangue, assumes an air of eandour. 


Would’st thou take it unkindly that one should essa 
to speak to thee? 1a 


foteo 
QO 
pee ISG 
2 
- 


ut 2, 
= 
to 


Indignation is, however, instantly predominant : 
But a few words who ean forbear ? 
The seeond flames forth at onee: 


How long wilt thou trifle in this manner ? 
Ilow long shall the words of thy mouth be as a mighty 
wind? ¢ : 


But remark the third: 


§ Chap. 
Vili. 2. 


Shall not the master of words be answered ? 

Or shall a man be aequitted for his fine speeehes ? 
Shall thy prevarications make men silent ? 

Shall thou even seoff, and there be no ‘one to’ make thee 


* Chap. ashamed ? * 
Xi. 2, we 

st The lenity and moderation of Elihu serves as a beau- 
Of Elihu, y eration of Elihu serves as a beau 


tiful contrast to the intemperance and asperity of the 
other three. He is pious, mild, and equitable ; equal- 
ly free from adulation and severity ; and endued with 
singular wisdom, which he attributes entirely to the 
inspiration of God: and his modesty, moderation, and 
wisdom, are the more entitled to commendation when 
we consider his unripe youth. As the charaeters of his 
detractors were in all respeets caleulated to inflame the 
mind of Job, that of this arbitrator is admirably adapted 
to soothe and eompose it: to this point the whole drift 
of the argument tends, and on this the very purport 
of it seems to depend. 

Another cireumstanee deserving particular attention 
ina poem of this kind, is the sentiment ; which must be 
agrecable to the subject, and embellished with proper 
expressions. It is by Aristotle enumerated among the 
essentials of a dramatic poem; not indeed as peculiar 
to that speeies of poetry alone, but as eommon, and of 
the greatest importanee, to all. Manners or charaeter 
are essential cnly to that poetry in which living persons 
are introdueed ; and all such poems must afiord an ex- 
act representation of human manners: but sentiment 
1s essential to every poem, indeed to every composition 
whatever. It respeets both persons and things. As 
far as it regards persons, it is, particularly eoncerned 
in the delineation of the manners and passions: and 
those instances to which we have just been adverting, 
are sentiments expressive of manners. ‘Those which 
relate to the delineation of the passions, and to the 
description of other subjects, vet remain unnoticed. 

The poem of Job abounds chiefly in the more vehe- 
ment passions, grief and anger, indignation and violent 
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The three friends are exacily such characters as the. 


contention. It is adapted in every respect to the is- Scriptirer 
citement of terror ; and, as the speennens already quot- ~~~ 
ed will sufficiently prove, is universally animated with , °° 
. ¥ ° — : Sentiments 
the true spirit of sublimity. It is, however, not want- ry. 
ing in the gentler passions. The following complaints, poem of 
for instance, are replete with an affeeting spirit of me-Job. 
laneholy. 


Man, the offspring of a woman, 
Is of few days, and full of inquietude ; 
He springeth up, and is cut off like a flower ; 
He flee-eth like a shadow, and doth not abide: 
On sueli a ereature dost thou open thine eycs ? 
And wilt thou bring me even into judgment with thee ? 
Turn thy look from him, that he may have some re- 
spite, 
Till he shall, like a hireling, have completed his day. + + Chap. 
Xtv. I, % 
The whole passage abounds with the most beautiful s, a 7 
imagery, and is a most perfeet speeimen of the Elegiac. 
His grief afterwards becomes more fervent ; but is at 
the same time soft and querimonious. 


How long will ye vex my soul, 

And tire ine with vain harangues ? 

These ten times have ye loaded me with reproaches, 

Are ye not ashamed that ye are so obstinate against nic! 

Pity me, O pity me, ye are my friends, 

Yor the hand of God hath smitten me. 

Why will ye be my persecutors as well as God, 

And therefore will ye not be satisfied with my flesh? [+ Chap, 
The ardour and alaerity of the war-horse, and his a ee 


eagerness for battle, are painted with a masterly hand. 37 
Its sublie 
For eagerness and fury he devoureth the very ground : mity, 


He believeth it not when he heareth tlie trumpet. 
When the trumpet soundeth, he saith, ahah? 
Yea he seenteth the battle from afar, 

The thunder of the chieftains and their shouts. * 


4 


¢ 


* Chap. 
a ia ° ° « * XI e 4 
The following sublime description of the creation is5. “_ 


admirable. 


Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ? 

If thou knowest, declare. 

Say, who fixed the proportions of it, for surely thou 
knowest ? 

Or who stretched out the line upon it ? 

On what were its foundations fixed ? 

Or who laid the corner-stone thereof ? 

When the morning-stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy ; 

When the sea was shut up with doors ; 

When it burst forth as an infant that cometh out of 
the womb ; | 

When I plaeed the cloud for its robe, « 

And thick darkness for its swadling-band ; 

When I fixed my boundary against it, 

When I plaeed a bar and gates ; 

When I said, Thus far shalt thou come, and not ad- 
vance, 

And here shall a stop be put to thie pride of thy waves. } + Job, 


XXVille 


© ° * Gs 
Let it suffiee to say, that the dignity of the style is4_13, 
answerable to that of the subjeet; its foree and energy, 
to the greatness of those passions whieh it describes : 


and as this production excels all the other remains a 
the 
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Swipure. the Hebrew poetry in economy aad arrangement, so it 
ry yields to none in sublimity of style and in ¢very grace 
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The book 
of Psalms. 
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and excellence of composition. Among the principal 
of these may be reckoned the accurate and perfectiy 
poetical conformation of the sentences, which is indecd 
generally most observable in the most ancient of the 
poetical compositions of the Hebrews. Herc, how- 
ever, as is natural and proper in a poem of so great 
length and sublimity, the writer’s skill is displayed in 
the proper adjustment of the periods, and in the accu- 
rate distribution of the members, rather than in the 
antithesis of words, or in any laboured adaptation of 
the parallelisms. 

The word Psalms is a Greek term, and signifies Songs. 
The Hebrews call it Sepher Tehillim, * that is, “ the 
Book of Praises;”’ and in the Gospel it is styled the 
Book of Psalms. Great veneration has always been 
paid to this collection of divine songs. The Christian 
church has from the beginning made them a principal 
part of her holy services ; and in the prinutive times it 
was almost a genera! rule that every bishop, priest, and 
religious person, should have the psalter by heart. 

Many learned fathers, and not afew of the moderns, 
have maintained that David was the author of them all. 
Several are of a different epinion, and insist that David 
wrote only 72 of them ; and that those without titles 
are to be ascribed to the authors of tle preceding 
psalms, whose names are affixed to them. Those who 
suppose that David alone was the author, contend, 
that in the New Testament, and in the language of 
the church universal, they are expressly called the 
Psalms of David. That David was the principal au- 
thor of these hymns is universally acknowledged, and 
therefore the whele collection may properly enough go 
under his name; buat that he wrote them all, is a pal- 
pable mistake. Nothing certain can be gathered from 
the titles of the psalms; for although unquestionably 
very ancient, yet authors are not agreed as to their au- 
thority, and they differ as much about their sigmifica- 
tion. The Hebrew doctors generally agree that the 
92d psalm was composed by Adam ; an opinion whic! 
for many reasons we are not inclined to adopt. There 


Written by seems, however, to be no douht that some of them were 


different 
authors. 


written by Moscs ; that Solomon was the author of the 
49th ; and that others were occasioned by events long 

ostcrior to the flourishing era of the kingdom of Judah. 
‘The 137th particularly is one of those which men- 
tions the captivity of Babylon. 

The following arrangement of the Psalms, after a 
careful and judicious examination, has been adopted 
by Calmet. a = 

1. Eight Psalms of which the date 1s uncertain, viz. 
J, 4, 19, 81, 91, 110, 130, 145. The first of these 
was composed by David or Ezra, and was sung in the 
temple at the feast of trumpets held in the beginning 
of the year, and at the feast of tabernacles. ‘The 81st 
is attributed to Asaph, and the 110th to’David. The 
authors of the rest are unknown. 

2, The Psalms composed by David during the per- 
secution of Saul. ‘hese are seventeen, 11, 31, 34, 
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5Gy 16, 54, 525109, 17, 90, 35,.57, 58, 142, 140, Sexipaames 
141, 7. - ee | 

3. The Psalms composed by David at the beginning 
of his reign, and after the death of Saul. These are 
sixteen, 2, 9, 24,68, 10], 29, 20, 21, 28, $9, 40. 
4tie6, 5h Dlg Ms 

4, The Psalms written by David during the rebel- 
lion of Absalom are eight in number, 3, 4, 55, 62, 

70, 71, 143, 144. } 

5. The Psalms written between the death of Absa- 
lom and the captivity, which are ten, 18, 30, 72, 45, 

78, 82, 83, 76, 74, 79: of these David wrote only 
three; 18, 80, and 72. 

G. The Psalms composed during the captivity, which 
amount to forty. These were chiefly composed by the 
descendants of Asaph and Korah: they are, 10, 12, 15, 

14, 63, 15025, 26, 27; @8, 36; 37, 42,48, 44540; 
50, 60, 64y 695-435 75, 77, 80m 845 86, 88», SO, 90, 
92, 93, 94%95, 99, 129,721, 12bgd90,, 12k, Woes 

Lastly, Those hymns of joy and thanksgiving, writ- 
ten on the release from the Babylonish captivity, and 
at the building and dedication of the temple. ‘These 
we, 122, 61, 63, 124, 93, 87, 85, 46, 47, 465 fram 
96:to 117 inglusive, 126, 189 to 137 inclusive, 19,. 

50, 146, 14-7, 148, 59, 65, CB;WGF) WbSy 125; 12a, 
128, 129, 138.—According to this distribution, only 
45 are positively assigned to David. 

Josephus, and inost of the ancient writers, assert,. 
that the Psalms were composed ia numbers: little, 
however, respecting the nature and principles of the 
Hebrew versification is known. 40 

There existed a certain kind of poetry among the He- Observa- 
brews, principally intended, -it wouid appear, for the tions on the 
assistance of the memory; in which, when there was lit- me al 
tle connexion between the sentiments, asort of orderor’ 7 
method was preserved, by the initial letters of cach ine 
or stanza following the order of the alphabet. Of this 
there are several examples extant among the sacred 
poems (1); and in these examples the verses are so ex- 
actly marked and defined, that it is impossible to niistake: 
them for prose ; and pariicularly if we attentively con- 
sider the verses, and compare them with one another, 
since they are in general so regularly accommodated, 
that word answers to word, and almost syllable to syi- 
lable. ‘This being the case, though en appeal can 
scarcely be made to the ear on this occasion, the eye 
itself will distinguish the poetic division and arrange- 
ment, and also that some labour and accuracy has been 
employed in adapting the words to the measure. 

The Hebrew poetry has likewise another property 
altogether peculiar to metrical composition. It admits’ 
foreign words and certain particles, which seldom occur 
in prose composition, and thus forms a distinct poetical 
dialect. One or two of the peculiarities also ef the 
Hebrew versification it may be proper to remark, which 
as they arc very observablc in those poems in which the 
verses are defined by the initial letters, may at least be 
reasonably conjectured of the rest. The first of these 
is, that the verses are very unequal in length; the shert- 
est consisting of six or seven syllables; the longest cx- 

tending 
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(1) Psalms xxv. XXXIV. XXXVil. CX. CXii. Cxix. cxlv. Prov. xxxi. from the 10th verse to the end. The 
whole of the Lamentations of Jeremiah except the last chapter. , 
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tending to about twice that number: the same poem ts, 


y= however, generally continued throughout in verses not 


Ai 
Peculiari- 
ties of it. 


ee 


very unequal to each other. It must also be ooscrved, 
that the close of the verse generally falls where the 
snembers of the sentences are divided. 

But although nothing certain can be defined concern- 
ing the metre of the particuiar verses, there is yet ano- 
ther artifice of poetry to be remarked of them when in 
a collective state, when several of them are taken toge- 
ther. 
there may be observed a certain conformation of the 
sentences; the nature of which is, that a complete sense 
is almost equally infused into every component part, 
and that every member constitutes an entire verse. So 
that, as the poems divide themselves in a inanner sponta- 
neously into periods, for the most part equal ; so the pe- 
riods themselves are divided into verses, most common- 
ly couplets, though frequently of greater length. This 
is chiefly observable in those passages which frequently 
occur in the Hebrew poetry, in which they treat one 
subject in many different ways, and dwell on the same 
sentiment ; when they express the same thing in differ- 
cnt words, or different things in a similar form of words ; 
when equals refer to equals, and opposites to opposites: 
and since this artifice of composition seldom fails to pro- 
duce even in prose an agreeable and measured cadence 
—we can scarcely doubt that it must have imparted 
to their poetry, were we masters of the versification, 
an exquisite degree of beauty and grace. 

The elegant and ingenious Dr Lowth has with great 
acuteness examined the peculiarities of Hebrew poetry, 
and has arranged them under general divisions. ‘The 
correspondence of one verse or line with another he calls 
parallelism. When a proposition is delivered, and a 
second is subjoined to it, equivalent or contrasted with 
it in sense, or similar to it in the form of grammatical 
‘construction, these he calls parallel lines; and the 
words or phrases answering one to another in the cor- 
responding lines, parallel terms. Parallel lines he re- 
duces to three sorts; parallels synonymous, parallels 
antithetic, and parallels synthetic. Of cach of these 
we shall present a few examples. 

First, of parallel lines synonymous, which corre- 
spond one to snother by expressing the same sense in 
different but equivalent terms. 


O-Jehovah, in-thy-strength the-king shall-rejoice ; 
And-in-thy-salvation how greatly shall-he-exult ! 
The-desire of-his-heart thou-hast-granted unto-him ; 
And-the-request of-his-lips thou-hast-not denied. 
Ps, Xan i, 2. 


Because I-called, and-ye-refused ; 

I-stretched-out my-hand, and-no-one regarded ; 
But-ye-have-defeated all my-counsel ; 
And-would-not incline to-my-reproof : 

{ also will-laugh at-your-calamity ; 

[-will-mock, when-what-you-feared cometh ; 
When-what-you-feared cometh like-a-devastation ; 
And-your-calamity advanceth like-a-tempest ; 

When distress and-anguish come upon-you: 

Then shall-they-call-upon-me, but-I-will-not answer ; 


In the Hebrew poetry, as is formerly remarked, » 


They-shall-seek-me-early, but-they-shall-not find-me ; Sctipturr, 


Because they-hated knowledge ; 
And-did-not choose the-fear of-Jehovah ; 
Did-not incline to-my-counsel ; 
Contemptuously-rejected all my-reproof ; 
Therefore-shall-they-cat of-the-fruit of-their-ways ; 
And-shall-be-satiated with-their-own-devices. 
For the-defection of-the-simple shall-slay-them ; 
And-the-security of-fools shall-destroy them. 
Prov. 1. 24—32, 
Seck-ye Jehovah, while-he-may-be-found ; 
Call-ye-upon-him, while-he-is near ; 
Let-the-wicked forsake his-way ; 
And-the-unrighteous man his-thoughts : 
And-let-him-return to Jehovah, and-he-will compas- 
sionate-him ; 
And unto our-God, for he-aboundeth in-forgive- 
ness. (Kk) Isaiah lv. 6, 7. 


These synonymous parallels sometimes consist of 
two, three, or more synonymons terms. Sometimes 
they are formed by a repetition of part of the first 
sentence. As, 


What shall I do unto thee, O Ephraim! 
What shall I do unto thee, O Judah! 
lor your goodness is as the morning cloud, 
And as the early dew it passeth away. 
Hosea, vi. 4. 


The following is a beautiful instance of a parallel 
triplet, when three lines correspond and form a kind 
of stanza, of which two only are synonymous. 


That day, let it become darkness ; 

Let not God from above inquire after it, 

Nor let the flowing light radiate upon it. 

That night, let utter darkness seize it ; 

Let it not be united with the days of the year ; 

Let it not come into the number of the months. 

Let the stars of its twilight be darkened ; 

Let it look for light, and may there be none ; 

And let it not behold the eyelids of the morning. 
Job ni. 4, 6, 9. 


The second sort of parallels are the antithetic, when 
two lines correspond with one another by an opposition 
of terms and sentiments ; when the second is contrasted 
with the first, sometimes in expressions, sometimes in 
sense only. Accordingly the degrees of antithesis are 
various: from an exact contraposition of word to word 
through the whole sentence, down to a general dispa- 
rity, with something of a contrariety, in the two pra- 
positions. Thus in the following examples : 


A wise son rejoiccth his father ; 
But a foolish son is the grief of his mother. 
Prov. x. 1. 


Where every word hath its opposite; for the terms 
Sather and mother are, as the logicians say, relatively 
opposite. 


The memory of the just is a blessing ; 
But the name of the wicked shall rot. Prov. x. 7. 


Here 
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(x) All the words bound together by hyphens answer to single words in Hebrew. 
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Here there are only two antithetic terms: for memory 
and name are synonymous. 


There is that scattereth, and still increaseth ; 
And that is unreasonably sparing, yet groweth poor. 
Prov. xi. 24. 


Here there is a kind of double antithesis; ore be- 
tween the two lines themselves; and likewise a subor- 
dinate opposition between the two parts of each. 


These in chariots, and those in horses ; 
But we in the name of Jehovah our God will be strong. 
They are bowed down, and fallen ; 
But we are risen, and maintain ourselves firm. 
Ps. Sex. ‘796. 


For his wrath is but for a moment, his favour for life ; 
Sorrow may lodge for the evening, but in the morning 
gladness. Ps. xxx. 5e 


Yet a little while, and the wicked shall be no more ; 


Thou shalt look at his place, and he shall not be found : 
But the meek shall inherit the land ; 
And delight themselves in abundant prosperity. 

Ps. xxxvii. 10, 11. 


In the last example the opposition lies between the 
two parts of a stanza of four lines, the latter distich be- 
ing opposed to the former. So likewise the following : 


For the mountains shall be removed ; 

And the hills shall be overthrown : 

But my kindness from thee shall not be removed ; 

And the covenant of my peace shall not be overthrown. 
Isaiah liv. 10. 


Isaiah by means of the antithetic parallelism, without 
departing from his usual dignity, adds greatly to the 
sweetness of his composition in the following instances : 


In a little anger have I forsaken thee ; 

But with great mercies will I receive thee again: 

In a short wrath I hid my face for a moment from thee ; 

But with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee. 
Isaiah liv. 7, 8. 


Behold my servants shall eat, but ye shall be famished ; 

Beliold my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; 

Behold my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be con- 
founded ; 

Behold my servants shall sing aloud, for gladness of 
heart, | 

But ye shall cry aloud for grief of heart ; 

And in the anguish of a broken spirit shall ye howl. 

Tsaiah Ixv. .13,, 14.. 


Frequently one line or member contains two senti- 
ments : 


The nations raged ; the kingdoms were moved : 

He uttered a voice; the earth was dissolved: 

Be still, and know that I am God: 

I will be exalted in the nations, I will be exalted in the 
earth. Ps. xlvi. 6, 10. 


When thou passest through waters I am with thee ; 
And through rivers, they shall not overwhelm thee : 
Whenthou walkest in the fire thou shalt not be scorched; 
And the flame shall net cleave to thee. 


Isaiah xiii. 2.. 
Vou. XVIII. Part I. 
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The third sort of parallels is the synthetic or con- Scripture. 
structive: where the parallelism consists only in the ——~— 


similar form.of construction; in which word does not 
answer to word, and sentence to sentence, as equivalent. 
or opposite; but there is a correspondence and equality 
between different propositions, in respect of the shape 


_ and turn of the whole sentence, and of the constructive 


parts; such as noun answering to noun, verb to verb, 
member to member, negative to negative, interrogative 
to interrogative. 


Lo! he withholdeth the waters, and they are dried up: 
And hesendeth them forth, and they overturn the earth. 
With him is strength, and perfect existence ; 
The deceived, and the deceiver are his. 

Job xii, 13-16. 


Is such then the fast which I choose ? 

That a man should afflict his soul for a day ? 

Is it, that he should bow down his head like a bulrush, 

And spread sackcloth and ashes for his couch ? 

Shall this be called a fast, 

And a day acceptable to Jehovah ? 

Is not this the fast that I choose ? 

To dissolve the bands of wickedness ; 

To loosen the oppressive burdens ; 

To deliver those that are crushed by violence ; 

And that ye should break asunder every yoke? 

Is it not to distribute thy bread to the hungry ? 

And to bring the wandering poor into thy louse ? 

When thou seest the naked, that thou clothe him ; 

And that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ? 

Then shail thy light break forth like the morning ; 

And thy wounds shall speedily be healed over : 

And thy righteousness shall go before thee ; 

And the glory of Jehovah shall bring up thy rear. 
Isaiah lviil.. 5—8. 


We shall produce another example of this species of 


parallelism from Ps. xix. 8—l1. from Dr Lowth: 


The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the soul ; 
The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the 
simple : 


The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart ;. 


The commandment of Jehovah is clear, enlightening 
the eyes : . 
The fear of Jehovah is pure, enduring for ever ; 


The judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are just al- 


together ; 
More desirable than gold, or than much fine gold ; 
And sweeter than honey, or the dropping of honey- 
combs. 


Synonymous parallels have the appearance of art and 
concinnity, and a studied elegance ; they chiefly prevail 
in shorter poems ; in many of the Psalms; in Balaam’s 
prophecies ; frequently in those of Isaiah, which are 


most of them distinct poems of no great length. The - 


antithetic parallclism gives an acuteness and force to 


adages and moral sentences ; and therefore abounds in: 
Solomon’s Proverbs, and elsewhere is not often to be: 


met with. The poem of Job, being on a large scale 


and in a high tragic style, though very exact in the di-- 


vision of the lines and in the parallelism, and affording 
many fine examples of.the synonymous kind, consists 
4 Stk 
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chicfly of the constructive. A happy mixture of the 
several sorts gives an agreeable variety ; aad they mu- 
tually serve to recommend and set off one enother. 

The reader will perceive that we have devived every 
thing we have said rclating to Hebrew poctry from thie 
elegant eciures of Dr Lowth, which are beautifully 
translated by Mr Gregory, a distinguished author as 
well as translator. 

The book of Proverbs has always been accounted Ca- 
nonical. The Hebrew title of it is Mishli*, wi.ich sig- 
nifies “similitudes.” It has always been ascribed to So- 
lomon, whose name it bears, thougn some have doubted 
whether he really was the author of every one of the 
maxims which it contains. Those in chap. xxx. are in- 
deed called the words of Agur the son of Jakeh, and 
the title of the 3ist or le st chapter is fhe words of 
King Lemuel. it seems certain that the collection call- 
ed the Proverbs of Solomon was digested in the order in 
which we now have it by different hands; but it is 
not, therefore, to be concluded that they are not the 
work of Soiomon. Several persons might have mare 
collections of them: Mezekiah, emou.g others, as men- 
tioned chapter xxv. Agur and Ezra night have done 
the same. From these several collections the work was 
compiled which we have now in our hands. 

The book of Proverbs may be cons:cered under five 
divisions. J. The first, which is a kind ei preface, ex- 
tends to the 10th chapter. This contaims general cau- 
tions and exhortations from a teacner to his pupil, ex- 
pressed in elegant language, duly connected in iis parts, 
illustrated with beautiful description, and well contrived 
to oar and interest the attention. 


. The second part extends from the beginnit.g of 


chap. x. to chap. xxi. 17. and consists of what may 
strictly and properly be called proverbs, viz. unconnect- 
ed sentences, expressed with much neatness and sim- 
plicity. They are truly, to use the language of their 
sage author ‘ apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

3. In the third part, which is concluded between 
chapter xxil. 16. and chapter xxv. the tutor drops the 
sententious style, addresses his pup!] as present, and 
delivers his advices in a connected manner. 

4. The proverbs which are included between chapter 
xxv. and chapter xxx. are supposed to have been select- 
ed by the men of Hezekiah from seme larger collection 
of Solomon, that is, by the pr ophets whom he emploved 
to restore the service and writings of the church. Some 
of the proverbs which Solomon had introduced into the 
former part of the book are here repeated. 

5. The prudent admonitions which Agur delivered to 
his pupils Ithiel and Ucai are contained in the 30th 
chapter, and in the 31st are recorded the precepts which 
the mother of Lemucl delivered to Fer son. 


Several references are evidently made to the book of 


Proverbs by the writers of the New Testament. + 
The Proverbs of Solomon afford specimens of the 
didactic poetry of the Hebrews. They abound with 
antithetic parallels ; for this form is p reuliarty adapted 
to that kind of writing, to aflages, aphorisms, and de- 
tached sentences. Pacced the elegance, / ACULLIESS, and 
force of a,great number of Solomon's wise sayings arise 
in a great measure from the antithetic form, the oppo- 
sition of diction and sentiment. Take the following ex- 


amples. 


The blows of a friend are faithful ; Scripture, 
But the kisses of an enemy are treachicrous. Lemar amend 
The cloyed will trample on an honeycomb ; 
But to the hungry every bitter thing is sweet. 
There is who maketh himself rich, and wanteth all 
things ; 
Who maketh himself poor, yet hath much wealth. 
The rich man is wise in his own eyes, 
But the poor man that hath discernment to trace. him 
out will despise him. * * Proverbs 
XXVIL. 6. 7. 
xill. 7. 


The Iebrew title of the book which we call Eccle- Vii '11 
siestes is Keleth, that is, the Gatherer or Collector; and 45 
it is so called, either because the work itself is a col- Ecclesias« 
lection of maxims, or because it was delivered to an as- t¢* 
sembly gathered together to hear them. The Greek 
term £cclesiasies is of the same import, signifying one 
who gathers together a congregation, or who discourses 
or preaches to an assembly convened. That, Solomon 
was the author of this book is beyond all doubt; the 
beautiful description of the phenomena in the natural 
world, and their causes; of the circulation of the blood, 
as some think, + and the eccucmy of the human frame, + See Hor. 
shows it t» b2 the work of a philosopher. At what sley's Sers 
period of his life it was written may be easily found ”” bcfore 

the ILu- 

out. The aftecting account of the infirmities of old jane so- 
age which it coniaiis Sy is a strong indication that the eee: iy 
author knew by experience what the; y were; and his 
complete conviction of the vanity of all earthly enjoy- 
ments proves it to have been the work of a penitent. 
Some passages in it scem, indeed, to express an Epicu- 
rean notion of Providence. But it is to be observed, 
that the author, in an academic wav, disputes on both 
sides of the question; and at last Concludes properly, 
that to ‘* fear God and keep his commandments is the 
whole duty ot man; for God (says he) will bring every 
work to judgment, and every secret thing, whether it 
be good, ov whether it be evil.” 

The general tenor and style of Ecclesiastes is very dif- 
ferent from the book of Proverbs, though there are 
many detached sentiments and proverbs ‘interspersed. Lowth's 
For the whole work is uniform, and confined to one — = 
subject, namely, the vanity of the world exemplified b ee 
the experience of Solomon, whoisintroduced in the cha- 
racter of a person investigating a very difficult question, 
examining the arguments on either si ide, and at length 
disengaging himself from an anxious and doubtful dis- 
putation. ‘It would be very diticult to distinguish the 
parts and arrangement of this production: the order of 
the subject, and the connexion of the arguments, are 
involved in so much obscurity, that scarcely any two 
commentators have agreed concerning the plan of the 
work, and the accurate division of it into parts or sec- 
tions. The truth is, the laws of methodical composi- 
tion and arrangement were neither known by the He- 
brews nor r regarded i in their didactic writings. They 
uniformly vedtined the old sententious manner, nor did 
they submit to method, even where the occasion ap- 
peared to demand it. ‘The style of this work is, how- 
evez, singular; the language is generally low; it is fre- 
quently loose, unconnected, approaching to the incor- 
rectness of conversation ; and possesses very little of the 
poetical character, eveninthe composition and structure 
of the periods: which peculiarity may pessibly be ac- 

counted 
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44 
el ‘ The Song of Solomon, in the opinion of Dr Lowth, in Hebrew after the Babylonish exile, and, I appre- 
* Is an epthalamium or nuptial dialogue, in which the hend, he will perceive no less evident marks of decay 
principal characters are Solomon, his bride, anda cho- than in the Latin language.” Even in the time of Ez- 
rus of virgins. Some are of opinion that it is to be ra, the common people, from their long residence in 
taken altogether in a literal sense; but the generality Babylon, had forgotten the Hebrew, and it was ne- 
of Jews and Christians have esteemed it wholly allego-  ccssary for the learned to interpret the law of Moses to 
rical, expressing the union of Jesus Christ and the them. We can therefore ascertain with very consider- 
church. Dr Lowth has supported the common opi- able precision the date of the prophetic writings; which 
nion, by showing that the sacred writers often apply indeed is the only important -point to be determined : 
metaphors to God and his people derived from the For whether we can discover the authors or not, if we 
conjugal state. Our Saviour is styled a bridegroom by can only establish their ancient date, we shall be fully 
John the Baptist (Jolin iii.), and is represented in the entitled to draw this conclusion, that the predictions 
same character in the parable of the ten virgins. Mi. of the Prophets are inspired. | AT 
chaclis, on the other hand, rejects the argument drawa Much has been written to explain the nature of in- and inspira, 
from analogy as inconclusive, and the opinion of Jews  sp:ration, and to show by what methods God imparted tion. 
and Christians as cf no greater authority than the to the Prophets that divine knowledge which they 
opinion of the moderns. were commanded to publish to their countrymen. At- 
The second of those great divisions under which the tempts have been made to disclose the natur> of dreams 
Jews classed the books of the Old Testament was that and visicns, and to describe the ecstacy or rapture to 
of the Prophets, which formerly comprehended 16 which the prophets were supposed to be raised while 
books. they uttered their predictions. Not to mention the 
The Prophets were 16 in number: Isaiah, Jeremiah, degrading and indecen: cormparison which this last cir- 
Ezckiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Arios, Obadiah, Jonah, cumstance suggests, we shai. only inferm those who ex- 
Micah, Nahum. Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Ze- pect here an explanation ef the prophetic dreams and 
chariah, Malachi. The first four are called the greater visions, that we shalv not a/cempt lo be wise above what is 
prophets ; the other twelve are denominated the minor written. The manner in which the alvise and unseen 
45 _- prophets. God may think proper to operate upon the minds of 
Writings The writings of the Prophets are to Christians the _ his creatures, we might expect 4 priori to be mysterious 
of the pro- most interesting part of the Old Testament; for they and inexplicable. indeed such an inguiry, though it 
— afford one of the most powerful arguments for the di- were successful, would only gratify curiosity, without 
vine origin of the Christian religion. If wecould on- being in the least degree conducive to uscful know- 
ly prove, therefore, that these prophecies were utter- ledge. 
ed a single century before the events took place to ‘he business of philosophy is not to inquire how al- 
which they relate, their claim to inspiration would be mighty power produced the frame of nature, and be- 
unquestionable. But we can prove that the interval stowed upon it that beauty and grandeur which is every- 
between their enunciation and accomplishment ex- where conspicuous, but to discover those marks of in- 
tended much farther, even to 500 and 1000 years,  telligence and design, and the various purposes to which 
4g and in some cases much more. the works of nature are subservient. Philosophy has 
Their au- The books of the prophets are mentioned by Jo- of late been directed to theology and the study of the 
thenticity, sephus, andthereforesurely existed inhis time; they are Scriptures with the happiest effects; but it is not per- 
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classed among the poctical books; though, if their 
authority and opinions were of any weight or import- 
ance, they might perhans on this occasion deserve 
some attention. 


also quoted by our Saviour, under the general denomina- 
tion of the Prophets. Weare informed by Tacitus and 
Suetonius, that about 60 years before the birth of our 
Saviour there was an universal expectation in the east 
of a great personage who was to arise ; and the source 
of this expectation is traced by the same writers to the 
sacred books of the Jews. They existed also in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, A. C. 161; for when 
that tyrant prohibited the reading of the law, the books 
of the Prophets were substituted in its place, and were 
continued as a part of the daily service after the inter- 
dict against the law of Moses was taken off. We for- 
merly remarked, that references are made by the author 
of Ecclesiasticus, A. C. 200, to the writings of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and that he mentions the 12 
Prophets. We can ascend still higher, and assert from 
the language of the Prophets, that all their writings 
must have been composed before the Babylonish captie 
vity, or within a century after it; for all of them, ex- 


but it is a well known fact, that all the books writren 
by Jews about two centurics after that era are compos- 
.F MBit sale a f 

ed in the Syriac, Chaldsic, or Greek language. ‘* Let 
any man (says Michaelis) compare what was written 


mitted to enter within the veil which the Lord of Na- 
ture has thrown over his councils. Its province, which 
is sufficiently extensive, is to examive the language of 
the prophecies, and to discover their application. 
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Character 


‘The character of the prophetic style varies according © fe 


to the genius, the education, and mode of living of the site sym 
respective authors ; and there are some peculiarities bolical, 


which run through the whole prophetic boeks. A 
plain unadorned style would not have suited those men 
who were to wrap the mysteries of futurity in a ven, 
which was not to be penetrated till the events themselves 
should be accomplished. For it was never the inten- 
tion of prophecy to unfold futurity to our view, as 
many of the rash interpreters of prophecy fondly ima- 
gine; for this would be inconsistent with the free 
agency of man. It was therefore agreeable to the wis- 
dom of God that prophecies should be couched in a lan- 
guage which would render them unintelligibie till the 
period of their completion ; yet such a language as is 


distinct, 
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Scripture. distinct, regular, and would be easily explained when 


wonnrmem the events themselves should have taken placc. 


49 
Borrowed 
from ana- 


logy, 


50 
and from 
hierogly- 
phics. 


This 
is precisely the character of the prophetic language. 
It is partly derived from the hieroglyphieal symbols of 


Egypt, to which the Israelites during their servitude 


were familiarized, and partly from that analogy which 
subsists between natural objects and those which are 
moral and political. 


The prophets borrowed their imagery from the most 


splendid and sublime natural objects, from the host of 
heaven, from seas and mountains, from storms and 
earthquakes, and from thc most striking revolutions in 
nature. The celestial bodies they used as symbols to 
‘express thrones and dignities, and those who enjoyed 
them. Earth was the symbol for men of low estate. 
Hades represents the miserable. Ascending to heaven, 
and descending to earth, are phrases which express ris- 
ing to power, or falling from it. Great earthquakes, 
the shaking of heaven and earth, denote the commo- 
tions and overthrow of kingdoms. Tlic su represents 
the whole race of kings shining with regal power and 
glory. The moon is the symbol of the common peo- 
ple. The stars are subordinate princes and great men. 
Light denotes glory, truth, or knowledge. Darkness 
expresses obscurity of condition, error and ignorance. 
The darkening of the sun, the turning of the moon into 
blood, and the falling of the stars, signify the destrue- 
tion or desolation of a kingdom. New moons, the re- 
turning of a nation froma dispersed state. Confla- 
gration of the earth, is the symbol for destruction by 
war. The ascent of smoke from any thing burning for 
ever, denotes the continuanee of a people under sla- 
very. fzding in the clouds, signifies reigning over many 
subjects. Zempestuous winds, or motion of the clouds, 
denote wars. Yhunder denotes the noise of multitudes. 
fountains of waters express cities. Mountains and 
islands, cities with the territories belonging to them. 
Houses and ships stand for families, assemblies, and 
towns. <A /orest is put for a kingdom. <A wilderness 
for a nation much diminished in its numbers. 

Animals, as a lion, bear, leopard, goat, are put for 
kingdoms or politieal eommunities corresponding to 
their respective characters. When a man or beast is 
put for a kingdom, the head represents those who go- 
vern ; the ¢az those who are governed; the horns de- 
note the number of military powers or states that rise 
from the head. Seeing significs understanding ; eyes 
men of understandiug ; the mouth denotes a lawgiver ; 
the arm of a man is put for power, or for the people 
by whose strength his power is exercised ; feet repre- 
sent the lowest of the people. 

_ Such is the precision and regularity of the prophetic 
language, which we learn to interpret by comparing 
prophecies which are aceomplished with the facts to 
which they correspond. So far is the study of it car- 
ried already, that a dictionary has been composed to 
explain it; and it is probable, that in a short time it 
may be so fully understood, that we shall find little 
difficulty in explaining any propheey. But let us not 
from this expect, that the prophecies will enable us to 

3 


@ 


penetrate the dark clouds of futurity: No! The diff- Scripture. 
culty of applying ,propheeies to their corresponding ——y—™ 


events, beferc completion, will still remain insurmount- 
able. ‘Those men, therefore, however pious and well- 
meaning they may be, who attempt to explain and ap- 

ly prophecies which are not yet aceomplished, and 
wlio delude the credulous multitude by their own ro- 
mantic conjectures, cannot be acquitted of rashness 
and presumption. 

The predictions of the prophets, according to the 
opinion of Dr Lowth, are written in a poetie style. 
They possess indeed all the characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry, with the single exception, that none of them 
are alphabetical or acrostic, which is an artificial ar- 
rangement utterly repugnant to the nature of pro- 
phecy. 

The other arguments, however, ought to be parti- 
cularly adverted to on this subject: the poetic dialect, 
for instance, the diction so totally different from the 
language of common life, and other similar circum- 
stanees, which an attentive reader will easily diseover, 
but which cannot.be explained by a few examples ; 
for circumstances which, taken separately, appcar but 
of small account, are in a united view frequently of 
the greatest importance. To these we may add the 
artifieial conformation of the sentenees; which is a 
necessary concomitant of metrical composition, the 
only one indeed which is now apparent, as it has al- 
ways appeared to us. : 

The order in whieh the books of the minor prophets 
are placed is not the same in the Septuagint as in the 
Hebrew. * 


as to the first six, to the following arrangement: Ho- 
sea, Amos, Mieah, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah. This change, 


however, is of no consequence, since neither in the 


original, nor in the Septuagint, are they placed with 
exact regard to the time in which their sacred authors 
respectively flourished. 

The order in whieh they should stand, if chronologi- 
cally arranged, is by Blair and others supposed to be 
as follows: Jonah, Amos, Hosea, Micah, Nahum, Joel, 
Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi. And this order will be found to be generally 
consistent with the periods to which the Prophets will 
he respectively assigned in the following pages, except 
in the instance of Joel, who probably flourished ra- 
ther earlicr than he is placed by these chronologists. 
The precise period of this prophet, however, cannot 
be ascertained; and sonie disputes might be maintain- 
ed concerning the priority of others also, when they 
were nearly contemporaries, as Amos and Hosea; and 
when the first prophccies of a later prophet were deli- 


_ vered at the same time with, or previous to, those of a 


prophet who was called earlier to the saered offiee. The 
following scheme, however, in which also the greater 
prophets will be introduced, may enable the reader 
more accurately to comprehend the actual and relative 
periods in which they severally prophesied. 


The 
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Is also 
poetical. 


According to the latter, they stand as in* Chronole- 


our translation ; but in the Greek, the series is altered 37 9 “ee | 
Propheis. 
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The Proruets in their supposed Order of Time, arranged according to Blair’s Tables * Scripture. 


with but little variation. 

* Bishop 
Newcome’s 
Version of 


Before Christ. Kings of Judah, Kings of Israel. Minor 


i Prophets, 


Prefacc 
Jeliu, and Jehoaliaz, accord- a 4 - 


ing to Lloyd; but Joash 
and Jeroboam the Second 
according to Blair. 


aa TS TE pe Wylie | remaaD ety 


| Between 856 
Jonah, and 784. 


SS LIANE | <Ssceen. jones <A A a GP tm a AMS pepe 


Jeroboam tlie Second, 


ed 


Between 810 


Amos, and 785. Ozziah, chap. i. 1. chap.j. 1. 
u | Between 810 | Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, the Jeroboam the Second, 
ee and 725. third year of Hezekiah. chap. i. 1. 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Isaiah, pa Hezekiah, chap. 1. 1. and 
: 7 perhaps Manasseh. 
Between 810 i a el : a 
Jesh, aed GG0,t6r Uzziah, o1 pe Manas 
later. : 
Between 758 | Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze- Wealiciucstilltiescs 


Micah, and 699. kiah, chap. i. 1. 


EE eee OU ie apetiey | A —— AS CS CS A Se 


Between 720 


Probably towards the close 


Nahum, 


and 698. of Hezekiah’s reign. 
_. | Between 640 | In the reign of Josiah, chap. 
Zephaniah, ee sets i In the ale ‘ osiah, chap 
— ~ Between 628 ewan thirteenth year of 
ici a and 586. Josiah. 


Probably in the reign of 
Jehoiakim. 


Between 612 
Habakkuk, and 598. 


Between 606 


Daniel, and 534 During all the Captivity. 
. eS . Between the taking of Jeru- 
Between 588 salem by Nebuchadnezzar 
— and 583. ~ and the destruction of the 
| Edomites by him. 

: Between 595 During part of the Capti- 

Pease and 536. vity. 
; | About 520 After the return from Baby- 

Hageal, to 518. lon. 


From 520 to 
518, or longer. 


Zechariah, 


= | 


Malachi, athe oa 


Tsaiah 
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Seripture. — [saiah is supposed to have entered on the prophe- 
tic office in the last vear of the reign of Uzziah, about 
756 years before Christ : and it is certain that he livéd 
to the 15th or 16th years of Hezekiah. ‘This makes 
the least possible term of the duration of his propheti- 
cal ofice about 48 years. ‘The Jews have a tradition 
that Isaiah was put to death in the reign of Manasseh, 
being sawn asunder with a wooden saw by the command 
of that tyrant: but when we recollect how much the 
traditions of the Jews were condemned by our Saviour, 
we will not be disposed to give them much credit. 
The time of the delivery of some of his prophecies is 
either expressly marked, or sufficiently clear trom the 
history to whieh they relate. The date of a few others 
may with some probability be dedueed from internal 
marks; from expressions, descriptions, and eircum- 
53 stances interwoven. 

Character Isaiah, the first of the prophets both in order and 
of his style. dignity, abounds in suchi transcendent excellencies, that 
he may be properly said to afford the most perfect mo- 
del of the prophetic poetry. He is at once elegant and 
sublime, forcible and ornamented ; be unites energy 
with copiousness, and dignity with variety. In his sen- 
timents there is uncommon elevation and majesty ; in 
his imagery the utmost propriety, elegance, dignity, 
and diversity; in his language uncommon beauty and 
energy ; and, notwithstanding the obscurity of his sub- 
jects, a surprising degree of clearness and simplicity. 
To these we may add, there is such sweetness in the 
poetical composition of his sentences, whether it pro- 
ceed from art or genius, that if the Hebrew poetry at 
present is possessed of any remains of its native grace 
and harmony, we shall chiefly find them in the writ- 
ings of Isaiah: so that the saying of Ezekiel may most 
justly be applied to this prophet : 


Isaiah. 


Lowth’s 
Jaiah. 


Thou art the confirmed exemplar of measures, 
et Full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty. + 

Isaiah greatly excels too in all the graces of method, 
order, connexion, and arrangement: though in assert- 
ing this we must not forget the nature of the prophetic 
impulse, which bears away the mind with irresistible 
violence, and frequently in rapid transitions from near 
to remote objects, from human to divine; we must also 
be careful in remarking the limits of particular predic- 
tions, since, as they are now extant, they are often im- 
properly connected, without any marks of discrimina- 
tion; which injudicious arrangement, on some occasions, 
creates almost insuperable difficulties. It is, in fact, a 
body or collection of different prophecies, nearly allied 
to each other as to the subject, which, for that reason, 
having a sort of connexion, are not to be separated but 
with the utmost difficulty. The general subject is the 
restoration of the church. Its deliverance from capti- 
vity; the destruction of idolatry ; the vindication of 
the divine power and truth; the consolation of the Is- 
raelites, the divine invitation which is extended to them; 
their incredulity, impiety, and rejection; the calling in 
of the Gentiles ; the restoration of the chosen people ; 
the glory and felicity of the church in its perfect state ; 
and the ultimate destruction of the wicked—are all set 
forth with a sufficient respect to order and method. If 
we read. these passages with attention, and duly regard 
the nature and genius of the mystical allegory, at the 
same time remembering that all these points have been 


Crm Te? T Dee 2. 


frequently touched upon in other prophecies promulg. Scripture, 

ed at different times, we shall neither find any irregu- vy 

larity in the arrangement of the whole, vor any want 

of order and connexion as to matter or sentiment in the 

different parts. Dr Lowth esteems the whole book of 

Isaiah to be poetical, a few passages excepted, which, 

if brought together, would not at most exceed the bulk 

of five or six chapters. 54 
The 14th chapter of Isaiah is one of the most su- Unparallet. 

blime odes in the Scripture, and contains one of thee@ subluni- 

noblest personifications to be found in the records of) e * , 

oetry. —_— 

The prophet, after predicting the liberation of the 

Jews from their severe captivity in Babylon, and their 

restoration to their own country, introduces them as re- 

citing a kind of triumphal song upon thé fall of the Ba- 

bylonish monarch, replete with imagery, and with the 

most elegant and animated personifications. A sudden 

exclamation, expressive of their joy and admiration on 

the unexpected revolution in their affairs, and the de- 

struction of their tyrants, forms the exordium of the 

poem. The earth itself triumphs with the inhabitants 

thereof; the fir-trees and the cedars of Lebanon (under 

which images the parabolic style frequently delineates 

the kings and princes of the Gentiles) exult with joy, 

and persecute with contemptuous reproaclies the hum- 

bled power of a ferocious enemy. 


The whole earth is at rest, is quiet ; they burst forth 
into a joyful shout : 

Even the fir-tres rejoice over thee, the cedars of Le- 
banon : 

Since thou art fallen, no feller hath come up against us. 


This is followed by a bold and animated personifi- 
cation of Hades, or the infernal regions. 

Hades from beneath is moved because of thee, to meet. 
thee at thy coming : 

He rouseth for thee the mighty dead, all the great 
chiefs of the earth ; 

He maketh to rise up from their thrones all the kings 
of the nations. 

Hades excites his inhabitants, the ghosts of princes, 
and the departed spirits of kings: they rise immediate 
ly from their seats, and proceed to’mock the monarch 
of Babylon; they insult and deride him, and comfort 
themselves with the view of his calamity. 


Art thou, even thou too, become weak as we? art thou 
made like unto us? 

Is then thy pride brought down to the grave; the 
sound of thy sprightly instruments ? 

Is the vermin become thy couch, and tlie earthworm 
thy covering ? 

Again, the Jewish people are the speakers, in an ex- 
clamation after the manner of a funeral lamentation, 
which indeed the whole form of this composition ex- 
actly imitates. The remarkable fall of this powerful 
monarch is thus beautifully illustrated. 


How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning ! 
Art cut down from earth, thou that didst subdue the. 


nations ! ; 
Yet thou didst say in thy heart, I will ascend the hea- 


vens ; ,* 
ove 


se RIPTUAL 


, Seripture. Above the stars of God I will exalt thy throne; 
—v=—" And I will sit upon the mount of the divine presence, 
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rites of sepulture, on account of the cruelty and atro- Scripture- 
city of his conduct; they execrate his name, his off. —“~-——~" 


on the sides of the north: 

I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will 
be like the most High. 

But thou shalt be brought down to the grave, to the 
sides of the pit. 


He himself is at length brought upon the stage, 
boasting in the most pompous terms of his own power ; 
which furnishes the poet with an excellent opportunity 
of displaying the unparalleled misery of his downfal. 
Some persons ave introduced, who find the dead car- 
case of the king of Babylon cast out and exposed; 
they attentively contemplate it, and at last scarcely 
know it to be his. | 


Is this the man that mace the earth te tremble, that 
shook the kingdoms ? 

That made the world like a desert, tiat destroyed the 
cities ? 

That never dismissed his captives to theiz own home? 

All the kings of the nationsy all of them, 

Lie down in glory, each in his sepulchre : 

But thou art cast out of the grave, as the tree abomi- 
nated : 

‘Clothced with the slain, with the p‘erced by the sword, 

With them that go down to the stones of the pit; as 
a trodden carcaze. 

Thou shalt aot be joined to them in burial ; 

Because thou hast destroyed thy country, thou hast 
slain thy people: 

The secd of evil doers shall never be renowned. 


They reproach him with being denied the common 


spring, and their posterity. A solemn address, as of 
the Deity himself, closes the scene ; and he denounces 
against the king of Babylon, his posterity, and even 
against the city which was the scene of their cruelty, 
perpetual destruction, and confirms the immutability 
of his own counsels by the solemnity of an oath. 

How forcible is this imagery, how diversified, how 
sublime! how elevated the diction, the figures, the sen- 
timents !—The Jewish nation, the cedars of Lebanon, 
the ghosts of departed kings, the Babylonish monarch, 
the travellers wlio find his corpse, and last of all Jeho- 
vah himself, are the characters which support this beau- 
tiful lyric drama. One continued action is kept up, 
or rather a series of interesting actions are connected 
together in an incomparable whole. This, indeed, is 
the principal and distinguished excellence of the su- 
blimer ode, and is displayed in its utmost perfection 
in this poem of Isaiah, which may be considered as 
one cf the most ancient, and certainly the most finish- 
ed, specimen of that species of composition which has 
been transmitted to us. The personifications here are 
frequent, yet not confused ; bold, yet not improbable ; 
a free, elevated, and truly divine spirit, pervades the 
whole ; nev is there any thing wantitig in this ode to 
defeat its claim to the character of perfect beauty and 
sublimity. ‘ If (says Dr Lowth) I may be indulged 
in the free declaration of my own sentiments on this 
occasion, I do not know a single instance in the whole 
compass of Greek and Roman poetry, which, in every 
excellence of compositien, can be said to equal, or 
even approach it.” 


SCRIPTURE continued in next Volume. 
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